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BYRON  AND  TENNYSON. 

The  book  before  lis,  of  which  an  Eng-  divisions  of  poetry,  English  literature  has 

lish  translation  is  in  hand,  is  a  biographical  produced  four  unapproached  men  of  ge- 

and  critical  essay  on  the  noble  poet  and  nius  :  Shakespeare  in  the  dramatic ;  Mil- 

his   works,  containing  a   conscientiously  ton  in  the  reflecting,  so  far  as  this  can  be 

accurate  summary  of  his  life  and  an  impar-  regarded  as  a  peculiar  species  ;  Scott  in 

tial  estimate  of  his  genius,     !t  will  help  to  the  epic ;  and   Byron  in  the  lyrical^the 

correct  many   erroneous    notions,  and  it  lyrical  understood   in    the    widest   sense 

offers  the  opportunity  which  we  have  long  as    subjective    poetry."      The    intended 

coveted  of  analyzing  and  (If  possible)  fix-  sutiremacy   is   clear,   although    the   lines 

ing  the  existing  state  of  opinion  regarding  of  demarcation  are  not  so  well  defined  as 

him,  in  especial  relation  to  the  living  poet  could  be  wished.     Turning  to  the  rest  of 

whose  name  is  most  frequently  pronounc-  the  continent,  whether  north  or  sonth — to 

ed  in  rivalry,  Russia  and  Poland,  to  France,  Italy,  and 

"  Byron,  indisputably  the  greatest  poeti-  Spain — and  consulting  the  highest  author- 

cal    genius    that   England   has   produced  ities  dead  and  living,  printed  and  oral,  we 

since  Shakespeare  and  Milton."     Such  is  arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion.     The  result 

the  commencement  of  the  notice  of  Bvron  ofourperseveringresearches  and  persistent 

in  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Conversations-  interrogatories  is  everywhere    throughout 

Lexicon,"  and  we   have   ascertained    by  Europe,  that  Byron  is  deemed  the  greatest 

careful  inquiry  that  it  may  be   accepted  poet  that  England  has  produced  for  two 

as  the  exact  representative  of  enlightened  centuries;   and  although  the  same  una- 

Germany  upon  this  as  upon  most  other  nimity  may  not  be  found  across  the  Atlao- 

subjects  of  thought,  speculation,  or  philos-  tic  as  to  the  amount  of  his  pre-eminence, 

ophy.     Herr  EIze  says,  "In  the  four  head-  although  he  does  not  there  O3^e.^o^i^'!fr^ 

Niw  Smim.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  i.  i 
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above  his  competing  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries as  to  dwarf  or  overshadow 
them,  he  takes  precedence  by  common 
consent  of  all. 

"  Tennyson,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed modem  English  lyrical  poets."  Such 
is  the  commencement  of  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Tennyson  in  the  Lexicon ;  and  that 
it  will  startle  his  English  admirers,  we 
infer  from  its  first  effect  upon  ourselves. 
But  tame  and  depreciatory  as  this  de- 
scription may  sound  to  ears  ringing  with 
the  music  of  his  verse,  it  is  one  which 
would  be  deemed  just  and  adequate  by 
the  bulk  of  the  reading  public  of  Germany, 
or  the  reading  public  of  any  country,  that 
knew  him  chiefly  by  translation.  It  would 
not  satisfy  the  reading  public  of  the 
United  States,  where  his  popularity  is 
little  inferior  to  that  which  he  enjoys  in 
England,  but  with  this  material  difference. 
It  is  not  an  exclusive  popularity.  It 
coexists  with  the  popularity  of  other  poets 
whose  intiuence  is  deemed  antagonistic  to 
him  amongst  us,  especially  with  that  of 
Byron  ;  and  the  main  object  of  this  article 
is  to  bring  the  English  mind  into  better 
agreement  with  the  Anglo-American  mind 
on  this  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  to  re- 
claim a  befitting  and  appiopriate  pedestal 
for  Byron  without  disturbing  Mr.  Tennyson 
or  his  school.  It  is  the  comparative,  not 
the  positive,  reputation  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Idyls  *'  that  we  dispute.  Let  him 
be  read  and  applauded  as  much  as  ever, 
by  all  means  ;  let  due  meed  of  praise  be 
ungrudgingly  continued  to  those  of  his 
immediate  contemporaries  who  cluster 
round  him  as  their  chief,  or  have  adopted 
him  as  their  model,  or,  essentially  unlike 
as  they  are,  have  repaired  to  the  same  al- 
tar for  their  fire ;  but  let  the  fitting  honor  be 
also  vindicated  and  reserved  for  those  whom 
they  have  temporarily  superseded  in  popu- 
lar estimation,  far  more  by  an  accidental 
concurrence  of  opinions  and  events  than 
by  merits  which  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  command  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

Foreign  nations,  in  their  independence 
of  local  influences,  resemble  and  represent 
posterity :  foreign  nations  have  already 
given  their  verdict  in  the  cause  which  we 
propose  to  bring  before  the  home  tribunal ; 
and  before  appealing  from  that  verdict  on 
the  ground  that  foreign  nations  mostly 
know  the  productions  of  the  contrasted 
poets  by  translation,  it  would  be  well  to 
meditate  o^  this  passage  of  Goethe : — 


**  I  honor  both  rhythm  and  rhyme,  by 
which  poetry  first  becomes  poetry,  but  the 
properly  deep  and  radical  operative— the 
truly  aeveloping  and  quickening,  is  that 
which  remains  m  the  poet,  when  he  is  trans- 
lated into  prose.  The  inward  substance 
then  remains  in  its  purity  and  fulness  ; 
which,  when  it  is  absent,  a  dazzling  exterior 
often  deludes  with  the  semblance  of,  and, 
when  it  is  present,  conceals."  * 

Whether  a  poet  is  translated  into  verse 
or  prose,  he  will  be  appreciated  in  his  new 
form  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
thought,  reflection,  pal|)able  imagery,  or, 
what  Goethe  calls  **  inward  substance," 
embodied  in  the  original.  Grace  or  feli- 
city of  expression,  idiomatic  ease,  and 
rhythm,  must  almost  necessarily  be  lost ; 
or,  if  rei>laced,  should  be  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  translator,  whose  language  is 
his  own.  Dryden  said  of  Shakespeare 
that  if  his  embroideries  were  burnt  down, 
there  would  be  silver  at  the  bottom  of 
the  melting-pot  If  Mr.  Tennyson  were 
submitted  to  such  a  process,  the  resid- 
uum would  be  comparatively  small.  His 
greatest  beauties  are  confessedly  untrans- 
latable ;  they  are  too  delicate,  too  eva- 
nescent, too  bloomlike,  and  too  slight. 
Speaking  of  the  female  characters  in  the 
"  Poems,"  M.  Taine  says,  **  I  have  trans- 
lated many  ideas  and  many  styles.  I 
will  never  try  to  translate  a  single  one  of 
these  portraits.  Every  word  is  like  a  tint, 
curiously  heightened  or  softened  by  the 
neighboring  tint,  with  all  the  hardihood 
and  the  success  of  the  happiest  refinement. 
The  least  alteration  would  s\x>[\  all."  f 

Is,  then,  Mr.  Tennyson's  English  fame 
enough  ?  Is  his  title  to  rank  as  the  first 
English  poet  of  his  ejioch  conclusively 
established  by  tlie  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  rising  generation  of  both  sexes  within 
this  realm  insist  on   so   regarding  him  ? 

*  "  Aus  meinem  Leben :  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heit,"  Th.  3,  B.  11.  "It  would  be  m  most  easy 
task  to  prove  that  not  only  the  language  of  a  large 
portion  of  every  good  poem,  even  of  the  most  ele- 
vated character,  must  necessarily,  except  with 
reference  to  the  metre,  in  no  respect  differ  from 
that  of  good  prose,  but  likewise  that  some  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  best  poems  will  be 
found  to  be  strictly  the  language  of  prose  when 
prose  fa  well  written."  ( IVardsvfarthy  l^eface  to 
the  **  Lyrical  Ballads. ")  The  obvious  inference 
b  that  the  best  poems  are  those  which — caterit 
parous — will  best  bear  literal  or  prose  transla- 
tion. 

t  "  Hfatoire  de  U  litterature  Anglaise,"  yoL 
iv.  434. 
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We  make  bold  to  think  not  It  rests  on 
divine  authority  that  no  man  is  a  prophet 
in  his  own  country.  Many  a  man  has 
been  a  poet  in  his  own  country  whose 
poetry  had  no  exchangeable  value,  and 
could  only  live  in  a  particular  atmosphere  ; 
but  that  these  were  first-class  poets,  we 
deny.  We  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this 
proposition  before  proceeding  further,  for 

.  all  sound  criticism  depends  upon  the 
principles  involved  in  it. 

Our  estimate  of  books  and  men  are  far 
more  frequently  subjective  than  objective. 
We  judge  them  rather  by  our  own  feelings, 
prejudices,  and  passions,  than  by  their 
inherent  or  individual  qualities;  and  no 
man  is  a  fair  judge  of  either  who  does  not 
habitually  analyze  his  impressions  as  they 
are  caught  up  or  imbibed.  Approval 
and  disapproval  are  too  frequently  con- 
founded with  liking  and  disliking,  with 
being  pleased  or  displeased.  The  most 
cultivated  intellects  are  not  exempt  from 
this  liability  to  error,  and  should  be  equally 
on  their  guard  against  it.  We  once  heard 
an  eminent  scholar  and  statesman  main- 
tain that  Gray  was  the  first  of  modem 
English  poets ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  discussion  it  was  made  clear  that 
his  admiration  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
rush  of  youthful  associations  which  a  recent 
perusal  of  the  "Ode  to  Eton  College" 
had  brought  back.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  an  analogous  solution  might  be  given 

.  of  what  we  have  heard  cited  as  a  proof  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  pathos,  namely  that  an  ex- 
ambassador,  of  resolute  will  and  mascu- 
line understanding,  by  no  means  given  to 
the  melting  mood,  burst  into  tears  during 
the  reading  of"  Elaine  "  aloud  to  a  party  at 
a  country  house.  A  word,  a  phrase,  may 
have  loosened  the  flood-gate  of  associa- 
tion : — 

"  And  as  a  fort  to  which  beleaguers  win 
Unhop'd  for  entrance  through  some  friend  within, 
One  clear  idea,  centered  in  the  breast. 
By  memory's  magic  lets  in  all  the  rest."    . 

It  is  one  of  Chamforfs  aphorisms  that 
'*  what  makes  the  success  of  numerous 
works,  is  the  aflinity  between  the  medi- 
ocrity of  the  ideas  of  the  author  and  the 
mediocrity  of  the  ideas  of  the  public." 
Literary  history  so  abounds  with  instances 
of  adventitious  and  ill-deserved  popular- 
ity, Jhat  Wordsworth,  discontented  with 
the  limited  circulation  of  his  own  poems 
and  deriving  cold  comfort  from  ^what 
he  called )  the  parallel  case  of  Milton, 


was  wont  to  contend  that  popularity,  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  merit,  implied 
that  unworthy  sacrifices  must  have  been 
made  and  solid  fame  bartered  for  it.  He 
forgot  that  most  of  the  great  writers  who 
have  now  taken  rank  amongst  the  clas- 
sics of  their  respective  countries,  attained 
their  proud  pre-eminence  at  starting  or 
early  enough  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full,  and 
that  genius,  tremulous  with  the  glowing 
and  agitated  atmosphere  around  and 
about  it  may  shine  with  as  bright  and  sus- 
tained a  light  as  if  it  had  shrunk  away 
from  the  haunts  of  crowded  life  to  draw 
inspiration  from  the  grotto  or  tlie  lake. 
All  we  maintain  is  that  local  or  temporary 
popularity  is  unsatisfactory  and  inconclu- 
sive as  a  test :  that  it  may  prove  the  fore- 
runner of  permanent  and  world-wide  rep- 
utation, or  it  may  not 

Fancy  has  been  amused  by  conjectur- 
ing "  with  what  temper  Milton  surveyed 
the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  mark- 
ed its  reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a 
kind  of  subterranean  current  through  fear 
and  silence."  Its  reputation  did  not  burst 
forth  in  full  brilliancy  till  he  had  been 
forty  years  in  his  grave,  and  shows  what 
invaluable  services  may  occasionally  be 
rendered  by  retrospective  criticism  in 
compelling  the  complete  recognition  of 
genius.  Addison  devoted  eighteen  papers 
of  the  "  Spectator,"  interspersed  with 
numerous  extracts,  to  "  Paradise  Lost," 
and  thereby  (in  Johnson's  words)  "has 
made  Milton  an  universal  favorite,  with 
whom  readers  of  every  class  think  it 
necessary  to  be  pleased."  *  With  Byron 
the  progress  of  fame  has  been  reversed. 
He  rose  in  splendor,  and  his  meridian  is 
obscured  by  clouds.  He  states  that  the 
morning  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
and  second  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
he  awoke  and  found  himself  famous. 
These  cantos  would  have  made  a  name  at 
any  time,  but  their  effect  was  undeniably 
enhanced  by  the  choice  of  topics  and  the 
state  of  the  public  mind.  "  The  Comedy 
of  the  Visionnairesy*  wrote  Madame  de 
Sevignfe,  "  delighted  us  much  :  we  found 
it  the  representation  of  everybody  ;   each 

♦  "  Life  of  Addison,"  Johnson*s  Works,  voL 
vii.  p.  142.  In  the  "Life  of  Milton,"  vol.  vi  p. 
173,  he  had  said,  *•* Paradise  Lost*  is  one  of 
the  books  which  the  reader  admires  and  lays  down 
and  forgets  to  take  up  again.  None  ever  wished 
it  longer  than  it  is.  Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather 
than  a  pleasure." 
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of  us  has  his  or  her  visions  shadowed  out" 
"  Childe  Harold,"  on  his  first  appearance, 
had  thus  much  in  common  with  this  for- 
gotten Comedy.  He  had  a  word  for 
everything  and  eveiybody  that  was  upper- 
most in  men's  thoughts  :  theories  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  political  speculator,  of 
social  progress  for  the  moralist,  classical 
reminiscences  for  the  scholar,  and  never- 
ending  sentiment  for  the  fair.  He  dealt 
swashing  blows  right  and  left  at  Whigs 
and  Tories,  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
He  described  the  scenes  on  which  sdl 
English  eyes  and  interests  were  fixed.  He 
lingered  on  the  battle-fields  where  English 
laurels  had  been  won.  He  sang  of  the 
Taeus  and  the  Guadalquivir,  of  Talavera 
and  Albuera.  He  denounced  the  devas- 
tating ambition  of  Napoleon,  and  min- 
gled the  denunciation  with  a  sneer  at  the 
fools  who  were  pouring  out  their  blood 
like  water  to  maintain  their  own  domestic 
despots  on  their  thrones.  War  is  thus 
f;randly  personified : — 

-**  I/»  5  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands. 
His  Uoiod-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun, 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  «ye  th^t  scorchcth  all  it  glares  upon  ; 
Restless  it  roUs,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
FJashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done  ; 
For  oo  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shied  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems 
most  sweet. 

**  There  shall  they  rot — Ambition's  honor'd  fools  I 
Yes,  Honor  decks  the  turf  that  i^Taps  their  clay  ! 
Vain  Sophistry  !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tvrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  ? — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway  ? 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own. 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by 
bone  ?  " 

Or  take  the  glowing  sketch  of  the  Maid 
of  Saragossa,  in  her  contrasted  moods  of 
tenderness  and  heroism  : — 

"  Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 
Oh  !  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour. 
Marked  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black 

veil, 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower. 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace. 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  face, 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fear- 
ful chase. 

**  Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 

Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 

Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career ; 


Tlie  foe  retires — die  heads  the  sallying  host : 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghinst  ? 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  ? 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush'd  hope  is 

lost? 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 

Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd 
waU?" 

To  idealize  modem  warfare,  or  invest 
it  with  an  air  of  chivalry  in  verse,  is  no 
common  feat.  Addison's  "  Campaign  *' 
barely  redeemed  by  a  single  image  (the 
angel),  and  the  author  of  "  Manniori," 
whose  Flodden  Field  stirs  the  blood  like 
a  trumpet-tone,  became  tame  and  prosaic 
at  Waterloo.  Byron  makes  the  dragoon's 
sabre  glitter  like  Arthur's  sword  Kxcali-i 
fur,  and  by  mere  dint  of  imagination  gives 
to  a  modem  fortification,  bristling  with 
cannon,  the  picturesqueness  of  a  moun- 
tain side  or  valley  crowned  with  rocks. 
'This  is  Cintra,  the  natural  object  to  be 
described : — 

•*  The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown' d. 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shagg)'  steej). 
The  mountain -moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'd. 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep, 
•  The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough. 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap. 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty 
glow." 

This  is  Morena,  the  material  and  me- 
chanical : — 

**  At  every  turn  Morena' s  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load  ; 
And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road. 
The  bristling  palisade,  the  fosse  o'erfluw'd, 
The  stationed  bands,  the  never-vacant  watch. 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd, 
The  holstcr*d  steed  beneath  the  sh«l  of  thatch. 
The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  ever-blazing  match." 

We  shall  come  to  descriptive  passages 
of  far  higher  grasp  and  richer  coloring  ; 
but  those  we  have  just  quoted  illustrate  a 
quality  in  which  no  modem  poet  has  ri- 
valled the  noble  author.  Not  the  least 
of  the  attractions  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
especially  to  the  young,  lay  in  the  self- 
revealings,  the  avowal  of  over- indulged 
and  yet  unsuppressed  passions,  the  pre- 
mature feeling  of  satiety,  and  the  deep 
all-pervading  despondency  : — 

**  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  imseen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
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Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  *tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her 
stores  unrolPd. 

"  But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendor  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  foUow'd,  sought,  and  sued  ; 
This  is  to  be  alone  ;  this,  this  is  solitude  1 " 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  writer 
was  young,  noble,  and  handsome — that 
his  career,  short  as  it  had  been,  was  in- 
volved in  mystery — that  the  keen-edged 
falchion  which  he  had  unsheathed  in  his 
satire  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  leap 
from  the  scabbard — no  wonder  that  he 
speedily  became  the  idol,  in  due  course 
the  spoiled  child,  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  was  by  common  consent  enrolled 
amongst — 

**  the  few 
Or  many,  for  the  number's  Sometimes  such, 
Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new. 
Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  non- 
sense. 
Permits  whate'er  they  please,  or  did  not  long 
since." 

Intoxicating  as  sill  this  was,  and  intense- 
ly as  it  was  for  a  time  enjoyed  by  him  de- 
spite of  his  morbid  melancholy,  he  seems 
to  have  had  an  instinctive  consciousness 
that  he  could  not  depend  on  these  two 
cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold "  any  more 
than  on  "  Hours  of  Idleness,*'  or  "  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  for  per- 
manent reputation,  and  that  he  had  in 
him  something  better  that  must  come  out 
Admiration  is  catching  and  imitative. 
When  a  book  has  once  attracted  marked 
attention,  people  buy  and  read  in  self-de- 
fence, whether  they  derive  pleasure  from 
it  or  not.  The  odds  are,  that  the  mass  of 
readers  did  not  derive  much  pleasure  from 
"  Childe  Harold,"  which  has  no  story,  and 
is  mainly  discursive  on  themes  which  it 
requires  reading  and  r«flection  to  follow 
out.  But  the  case  was  widely  different 
when  he  entered  upon  that  series  of  tales 
which  includes  "The  Giaour,"  "The 
Bride  of  Abydos,"  "The  Corsair,"  "  Lara," 
"  The  Siege  of  Corinth,"  and  "  Parisina." 
Then  he  was  read  with  rapt  interest 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  ;  then  he  was  scrambled  for  at  the 
circulating  libraries  ;  then  his  applauding 
public    comprised    the    indiscriminating 


many  as  well  as  the  select  and  discrimi- 
nating few.  They  concurred  in  this  in- 
stance, and  they  were  right  in  concurring. 
Their  delight  m  a  story  and  a  plot  was 
simply  a  return  to  the  wholesome  taste 
of  the  olden  times,  the  golden  ages'  of 
poetry,  the  days  of  Homer  and  the  Ho- 
meridae,  the  Troubadours,  the  Minnesing- 
ers, the  Bards,  who  were  neither  more 
nor  less  than  story-tellers  in  verse,  and 
bound,  like  the  lady  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  to  be  provided  with  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply.  The  only  wonder  is,  that 
the  reign  of  the  didactic,  speculative,  and 
descriptive  poets  was  prolonged  till  it  was 
interrupted  by  .Scott  and  tei-minated  by 
Byron.  The  taste  for  exciting  or  sensa- 
tional fiction  may  be  meretricious  or  car- 
ried to  excess ;  both  mental  and  bodily 

•  stimulants  must  be  used  with  caution ; 
but  to  inspire  breathless  and  sustained 
interest  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  en- 
viable faculties  of  inventive  genius,  and  it 
is  hard  on  a  poet  to  be  denied  credit  for 
the  beauties  he  scatters  by  the  way  be- 

•  cause  we  are  lured  along  too  fast  and  in 
too  satisfied  a  state  to  dwell  upon  them  ; 
because  we  first  read  for  the  story,  and 
then  re-read  for  the  imagery  and  thought. 
Nor,  on  re-reading  either  Scott's  or  By- 
ron's rhymed  romances,  is  it  always  to 
the  episodes  that  we  turn  for  genuine 
poetry.  To  blend  passion  and  sentiment 
with  rushing  events  and  action  is  their 
charm.    In  "  The  Giaour,"  for  example : — 

**  On— on  he  hasten' d,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  pass'd,  and  vanish'd  from  my  sight. 
His  aspect  and  his  air  impress'd 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast, 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Rung  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  spurs  his  steed ;  he  nears  the  steep, 
That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep  ; 
He  winds  around  ;  he  hurries  by ; 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye ; 
For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fix'd  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight. 
He  wound  along ;  but  ere  he  pass'd 
One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  last, 
A  moment  check'd  his  wheeling  ^)eed*, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  steed, 
A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood— 
Why  looks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood  ? 

"He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face. 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place : 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush. 
Of  transient  Axm^^)DA:^'^\^ssa^^ 
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But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb, 

Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed ; 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 

And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  hi^. 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly ; 

Impatient  of  his  flight  delayed. 

Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neighM — 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasped  his  blade ; 

That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream, 

As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides. 

'Twas  but  an  mstant  he  restrain'd 

That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  reinM ; 

'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood. 

Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued  ; 

But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 

Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll. 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 

A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 

O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 

Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years : 

What  felt  A^  then,  at  once  opprest  • 

By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast  ? 

That  pause,  which  pondered  o'er  his  fate. 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  ! 

Though  in  Time's  record  nearly  nought, 

It  was  Eternity  to  Thought  ! " 

Although  we  write  principally  for  those* 
who  are  not  familiar  with  Byron,  we  will 
give  them  credit  for  having  fallen  in,  at 
some  time  or  other  in  their  lives,  with  the 
renowned  episodes  of  **  He  who  hath  bent 
him  o'er  the  dead, "  and  "  Know'st  thou  the 
land,"  but  there  is  another  (in  the  "  Gi- 
aour") which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is 
less  known  and  unappreciated : — 

"  As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen  of  eastern  spring. 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near. 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour. 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child. 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild  ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray'd. 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid ; 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
From  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice : 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught, 
For  every  touch  that  woo'd  its  stay 
Hath  bnish'd  its  brightest  hues  away. 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
»Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast. 
Ah  !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 
No :  gayer  insects  flattering  by 


Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die. 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own. 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame." 

The  four  concluding  lines  are  nearly  as 
familiar  as  Scott's  "Oh  woman  in  our 
hours  of  ease,"  as  Moore's  "  Oh  ever  thus 
from  childhood's  hour."  But  a  short  time 
since,  on  their  being  quoted  in  a  numer- 
ous group,  a  lady,  not  long  past  her  meri- 
dian, tiuned  round  to  a  friend  of  her  own 
standing  with  the  remark,  "  You  and  I  are 
the  only  persons  present  who  know  where 
those  lines  come  from."  She  proved 
right  The  analogy  between  beauties  and 
butterflies  is  obvious  enough ;  and  (it  may 
be  said)  the  incident  which  gave  rise  to 
the  "Rape  of  the  Lock  "  was  only  a  piece 
of  not  over-refined  gallantry.  It  is  the 
exquisite  workmanship  and  the  delicate 
handling  which  give  choice  works  of  fancy 
their  value  and  3ieir  charm. 

What  ineffably  enhances  the  eflfect  of 
Byron's  narratives  and  descriptions,  how- 
ever rapid  and  condensed,  or  however  re- 
plete with  thought  and  feeling,  is  the  idi- 
omatic ease  of  the  language,  its  lucid  clear- 
ness, and  the  utter  absence  of  inversion, 
affectation,  or  obscurity.  You  are  never 
obliged  to  dig  for  his  meaning,  never 
obliged  to  construe  or  translate  his  senten- 
ces ;  whilst  there  are  modern  poets  who 
make  you  work  as  hard  as  if  you  were 
solving  a  problem  or  discovering  an  acros- 
tic, not  unfrequently  reminding  you  of  the 
Irishman's  horse,  which  (he  said)  was  very 
difficult  to  catch  and  when  caught  not 
worth  having.  Mr.  Browning  is  one  of 
the  most  incorrigible  offenders  in  this  line ; 
and  this  is  the  more  provoking,  because 
he  i^  a  man  of  truly  original  genius.  A 
patient  diver  into  the  depths  of  his  rich 
and  capacious  mind  has  always  a  fair 
chance  of  bringing  up  pearls.  Certainly 
the  most  extensively  popular  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's minor  poems  is  "  Lockslcy  Hall," 
and  we  can  hardly  err  in  attributing  the 
marked  preference  given  to  it  by  the  un- 
initiated, to  the  spirit,  vivacity,  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  language,  and  the  natural 
unbroken  flood  of  thought.  It  reads  as  if 
it  had  been  thrown  off  spontaneously  and 
impulsively,  unlike  so  many  of  his  most 
admired  poems,  where  the  /ima  labor  may 
almost  invariably  be  traced. 

Byron's  command  of  language  is  equal- 
ly observable  in  every  variety  of  metre 
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which  he  attempted,  and  on  the  appear- 
ance of  "  The  Corsair,"  critics  of  all  par- 
ties hastened  to  recognize  and  applaud 
the  flexibility  of  the  heroic  couplet  in  his 
hands.  This  poem  abounds  in  passages 
of  beauty  and  force,  the  only  puzzle  bemg 
what  rans:e  of  feelings  is  most  strikingly 
expressed.  The  parting  scene  with  Me- 
dora  is  replete  with  the  pathos  of  tender- 
ness : — 

**  She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace. 
Till  his  heart  heaved  Beneath  her  hidden  face, 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep- blue  eye, 
Which  downcast  droopM  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o*er  his  arms. 
In  all  the  wildness  of  disheveU'd  charms ; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full — /Aat  feeling  seem*d  almost  unfelt ! 
Hark — peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun  ! 
It  told  'twas  sunset — and  he  cursed  that  sun. 
Again — again—  that  form  he  madly  pressM, 
Which  mutely  clasp' d,  imploringly  caress' d  ! 
And  tottering  to  the  couch  hb  bride  he  bore. 
One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more : 
Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone. 
Kissed    her    cold    forehead — tum'd — is    Conrad 
gone  ?  " 

What  a  startling  picture  of  Remorse  is 
presented  by  Conrad  imprisoned,  chained, 
and  destined  to  the  stake  : — 

**  There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind, 
When  all  its  elements  convulsed — combined — 
Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 
And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse ; 
That  juggling  fiend — who  never  spake  before— 
But  cries  '  I  wam*d  thee! '  when  the  deed  is  o*er. 
No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 
But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews — 
All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues. 
Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love*s  regret. 
Endanger' d  glory,  life  itself  beset ; 
The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 
'Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate ; 
The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven  ; 
Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  reroember'd 

not 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot ; 
Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time. 
But  now  to  stem  reflection  each  a  crime  ; 
The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal'd. 
Not  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceal' d — 
All,  in  a  word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start. 
That  opening  sepulchre — the  naked  heart 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake. 
To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break." 

The  scene  in  which  Conrad  throws  off 
his  disguise  is  instinct  with  fire  : — 

**  Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light. 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall' d  the  sight : 
Up  rose  that  Dervise — not  in  saintly  garb. 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 
Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away — 


Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's 

ray  1 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plunte, 
More    glittering    eye,    and  black  brow's  sabler 

gloom. 
Glared  on  the  Moslems*  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite. 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below ; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell — 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell- 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 

He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle — brief  the  blast — but  shrilly  blew ; 
*Tis  answer'd — *  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crewl 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  Quickness  of  career  ? 
And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ? ' 
Sweeps  his  long  arm — that  sabre's  whirling  sway 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay ; 
Completes  his  fury,  what  their  fear  begun, 
And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 
The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread. 
And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head ; 
Even  Seyd,  convulsed,    o'erwhelm'd  with  rage, 

surprise. 
Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 
No  craven  he — and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow. 
So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe!" 

How  many  a  chilled,  crushed,  ill-mated 
'heart  will  beat  in  unison  with  Gulnare's, 
when  she  indignantly  exclaims — 

"My  love  stem  Seyd's  !  Oh — No — No — ^not  my 

love — 
Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once 

strove 
To  meet  his  passion — but  it  would  not  be. 
I  felt — I  feel — love  dwtlls  with — with  the  free. 

Oh!  hard  it  is  that  fondne&s  to  sustain, 
And  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain  ; 
But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear. 
And  hide  from  one — perhaps  another  there. 
He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not — nor  withhold — 
Its    pulse    nor    check'd — nor    quicken'd — calmly 

cold : 
And  when  resign'd,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 
From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 
No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest. 
And  chill' d  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest." 

in  the  dedication  of  this  poem  to  Moore 
(dated  January  7th,  18 14),  Byron  speaks 
of  it  as  the  last  production  with  which  he 
shall  trespass  on  public  patience  for  some 
years.  On  the  9th  of  April  he  writes  : — 
"  No  more  rhyme  for— -or  rather  /ram — 
me.  I  have  taken  my  leave  of  that  stage, 
and  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no 
longer."  That  very  evening  a  Gazette 
Extraordinary  announced  the  abdication 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  in  the  diary  for  the 
loth  we  find  :  "  To-day  I  have  boxed  one 
hour — written  an  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buon- 
aparte, copied  it — eaten  six  biscuits — 
drunk  four  bottles  of  soda-water,  and  idled 
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away  the  rest  of  my  time."  The  ode  was 
a  decided  failure,  and  although  published 
anonymously  was  made  the  occasion  of 
some  bitter  criticisms  and  personalities, 
depreciatory  of  both  genius  and  character, 
which  cut  him  to  the  quick,  and  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month  he  came  to  the 
determination  not  only  to  write  no  more, 
but  to  purchase  back  the  whole  of  his 
copyrights,  and  suppress  every  line  he  had 
ever  written.  "  For  all  this,"  he  said  in 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  enclosing  a  draft 
for  the  purchase- money,  '*  it  might  be  as 
well  to  assign  some  reason.  I  have  none 
to  give  except  my  own  caprice,  and  I  do 
not  consider  the  circumstance  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  require  explanation." 
This  outburst  of  pique  and  pettishness  did 
not  last  longer  than  forty-eight  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  requests  Mr.  Murray 
to  tear  the  draft  and  go  on  as  usual.  In 
the  May  following  he  set  to  work  on 
'*  Lara,"  which  was  published  in  August, 
18 14,  in  the  same  volume  with  Rogers* 
"  Jacqueline."  This  union  of  Larry  and 
Jacquey  (as  he  christened  them)  caused 
a  good  deal  of  merriment  and  surprise  at 
the  indiscretion  of  the  graver  poet  in 
trusting  his  innocent  heroine  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  returned  pirate  and  his  para- 
mour, Kaled,  a  lady  who  did  not  stand 
upon  triHes  and  wore  small  clothes.  Con- 
tinuations rarely  answer  when  a  work  has 
been  accepted  as  complete ;  and  "  Lara," 
a  continuation  of  the  "  Corsair,"  formed  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Neither  the  con- 
ception nor  execution  can  be  commended; 
but  that  the  rich  vein  which  had  been 
worked  so  prodigally  remained  unexhaust- 
ed, was  proved  by  "  The  Siege  of  Corinth" 
and  "Parisina,"  composed  in  181 5,  and 
published,  the  first  in  January,  and  the 
second  in  February,  18 16.  The  opening 
of  '^  Parisina  "  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  graceful  versification  of  the  poem  : — 

<*  It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  b  heard ; 

It  b  the  hour  whoi  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word ; 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  vrtt. 

And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met. 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 

And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue, 

And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 

Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.** 

The  subject  of  this  poem— an  inces- 


tuous passion — ^would  have  been  forgiven 
him,  as  many  an  admitted  error  or  offence 
against  propriety  had  been  condoned  in 
consideration  of  youth  and  genius,  in  the 
hey-day  of  his  popularity.  Then,  his 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  could  see 
nothing  wrong,  where  now  they  saw  noth- 
ing nght.  The  crisis  had  arrived  :  a  ter- 
rible reaction  had  set  in,  and  it  was  not 
the  less  terrible  because  it  was  irrational 
and  indefensible.  What  had  the  literary 
or  fashionable  world  to  do  with  a  domes- 
tic quarrel?  What  could  they  possibly 
know  about  the  merits  of  one  that  was 
only  whispered  about  in  a  one-sided  shape 
by  the  friends  of  the  wife  ?  When  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  drive  Kean  from  the 
stage  for  a  breach  of  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment there  were  law  proceedings  to 
testify  against  him ;  but  where  were  the 
pih:es  justificatives  when  the  cry  was  raised 
against  Byron  ?  The  most  brilliant  of 
our  essayists  and  historians  has  declared 
that  he  knew  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as 
the  British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical 
fits  of  morality.  *'  In  general,  elopements, 
divorces,  and  family  quarrels  pass  with  little 
notice.  We  read  the  scandal,  talk  about 
it  for  a  day,  and  forget  it.  But  once  in 
six  or  seven  years  our  virtue  becomes 
outrageous.  We  cannot  suffer  the  laws 
of  religion  and  decency  to  be  violated. 
We  must  make  a  stand  against  vice.  Ac- 
cordingly, some  unfortunate  man,  in  no 
respect  more  depraved  than  hundreds 
whose  offences  have  been  treated  with 
lenity,  is  singled  out  as  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice." Byron  was  so  singled  out ;  and,  it 
so  happened,  was  sin|;led  out  at  a  time 
when  he  was  undergoing  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  humiliation  to  which  a  haughty 
spirit  could  be  exposed  by  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment. The  letters  from  his  wife 
to  his  sister  (first  published  in  this  journal) 
prove  that  the  presence  of  bailiffs  in  his 
house  maddened  him ;  and  that  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  downright  insanity  for 
some  weeks.  It  is  astonishing  that  he 
passed  unscathed  (intellectually,  we  mean) 
through  the  fiery  furnace.  He  not  only 
passed  through  it  with  his  genius  unim- 
paired, but  (we  think)  refreshed,  renewed, 
and  reinvigorated  by  the  shock.  The 
life  he  led  prior  to  this  violent  disruption 
of  all  the  social  and  domestic  ties  which 
bound  him  to  England,  was  distracting 
and  enervating ;  and  the  half-formed  reso- 
lution to  write  no  more  may  have  been 
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prompted    by  an   inward  consciousness 
that  his  mind  wanted  rest  or  change. 

In  the  remarkable  novel  of  "  Gerfault," 
the  hero,  a  dramatic  author  and  poet  in 
the  flood-tide  of  fame,  suddenly  finds  his 
creative  powers  giving  way.  The  brain 
has  been  overworked,  and  will  no  longer 
answer  to  the  call.  He  is  advised  to  try 
either  counter-irritation  or  repose.  He 
prefers  counter-irritation,  and  fortune  so 
far  favors  him  that  he  gets  involved  in  an 
intrigue  with  a  married  woman,  which 
ends  in  a  frightful  catastrophe.  The 
husband  falls  by  his  liand  in  an  abnormal 
kind  of  duel,  and  the  wife  commits  suicide. 
His  share  in  the  catastrophe,  attributed 
to  an  unforeseen  casualty,  is  unsuspected, 
and  he  departs  for  the  East  under  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  from  the  journalists, 
who  hope  that  *'  the  glowing  climes  of  Asia 
will  prove  a  mine  of  new  inspirations  for 
the  celebrated  poet  who  has  gloriously 
marked  out  his  place  at  the  head  of  our 
literature."  Their  hopes  are  realized. 
He  returns  iinproved,  though  saddened; 
with  genius  heightened  and 'enriched,  but 
clad  in  mourning  garb.  '*  He  is  daily  con- 
gratulated on  this  black  chord  recently 
added  to  his  lyre,  the  vibrations  of  which 
surpass  in  mortal  sadness  the  sighs  of 
Rend  and  the  reveries  of  Obermann. 
None  are  aware  that  his  bitterly-passionate 
pages  are  vrritten  under  the  in^iration  of 
a  funeral  vision  ;  and  that  this  melancholy 
and  sombre  color,  which  they  take  for  the 
phantasy  of  imagination,  has  been  tem- 
pered with  blood  and  brayed  in  the  heart" 
Byron's  lyre  was  similarly  restrung,  the 
chief  difference  being  that  the  source  of 
his  renewed  inspiration  was  patent  to  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  and 
feel  the  changed  and  deepened  hue  of  the 
despondency  with  which  all  his  writings 
are  imbued.  His  tone,  after  leaving 
England  for  the  last  time,  is  no  longer 
that  of  the  satiated  epicure,  the  sufferer 
from  fancied  sorrows,  but  the  expression 
of  genuine  sadness,  of  hopeless  despond- 
ency, welling  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
heart ;  and  his  despairing  or  reproachful 
communings  with  Nature  often  remind 
us,  by  their  sublime  intensity,  of  Lear  :— 

"I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindnes% 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call*d  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  subscription. " 

Manfred's  apostrophe  is  pitched  in'  the 
same  exalted  key  : — 


"  Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice  ! 
Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  o'erwhelming,  come  and  cru$h 

me  ! 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 
Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 
And  only  fall  on  things  that  still  would  live ; 
On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager.** 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Cantos  of 
**  Childe  Harold,"  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  First  and  Second,  abound  in  in- 
stances : — 

"  The  sky  is  changed  ! — and  such  a  change  !  Oh 

night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !     Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps    the  live  thunder  I  Not    from  one  lone 

cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  1 

**  And  this  b  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  night  ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  I 
And  now  again  *tis  black, — ana  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  ii  they  did  rejoice  o*er  a  young  earthquakes 
buth.** 

"  The  *  fierce  and  far  delight  *  of  a  thun- 
derstorm," wrote  Scott,  "  is  here  describ- 
ed in  verse  almost  as  vivid  as  its  lightnings. 
The  live  thunder  *  leaping  among  the  rat- 
tling crags' — the  voice  of  mountains,  as  if 
shouting  to  each  other — the  plashing  of 
the  big  rain — the  gleaming  of  the  wide 
lake,  lighted  like  a  phosphoric  sea — pre- 
sent a  picture  of  sublime  terror,  yet  of  en- 
joyment, often  attempted,  but  never  so 
well,  certainly  never  better,  brought  out 
in  poetry. " 

"  Byron,"  says  Herr  Elze,  "  reaches  the 
highest  pinnacle  when  he  succeeds  in 
blending  his  individual  woe  with  the  uni- 
versal ;  when  he  pours  himself  out  into 
Nature,  and  finds  in  her  the  occasion  for 
recollections  of  and  reflections  on  the 
world's  history.  For  this  reason,  the  two 
last  Cantos  of  ^  Childe  Harold '  belong  to 
his  richest  and  greatest  productions." 

The  fine  stanzas  on  the  ** Ocean" 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
Storm  in  **  Don  Juan  "  : — 

'*  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll. 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  nvirks  the  earth  with  ruin — hi»  <»ks&x^ 
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Stops  with  the  shore :  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffined,  and  un- 
known. 

*'  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save 

thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wash'd  them  power  while  they  were 

free,* 
And  many  a  t3rrant  ance ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  ur  savage ;  their  decav 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou ; — 
Unchangeable,  save  to  the  wild  waves*  play. 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow ; 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

*•  And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror— 'twas  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon   thy  mane — as  I  do 
here." 

It  is  from  an  instinctive  yearning  for 
natural  grandeur  and  beauty,  that,  after  an 
admirable  comparative  sketch  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  he  breaks  off : — 

'*  But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  me." 

And  no  mortal  man  ever  read  them 
more  reverently,  or  penetrated  more  deeply 
ittto  their  recondite  meanings,  or  drew 
from  them  a  finer  moral,  or  breathed  round 
them  an  atmosphere  so  charged  with  the 
electricity  of  thought  It  is  here  that  he 
may  defy  comparison  with  any  writer  since 
Wordsworth  ;  and  yet  it  is  with  Nature's 
works  that  the  Tennysonians  claim  to  be 
most  conversant.  They  disclaim  the  me- 
chanical and  artificial.  The  description 
of  natural  objects — of  hills,  dales,  trees, 
flowers,  meadows,  and  rivulets, — is  their 
forte;  and  their  master's  use  of  these 
materials  in  his  own  manner  is  irreproach- 
able :  whether  it  be  the  Gardener's  daugh- 
ter, with  the  shadow  of  the  roses  trem- 
bling on  her  waist ;  or  the  Miller's  daugh- 
ter, leaning  over  her  "  long  green  box  of 
mignonette"  ;  or  the  Lady  of  Shalott, 
with  "  the  leaves  upon  her  falling  light "  ; 


♦  This  is  the  correct  reading.     The  older  edi- 
tions have — 

*•  Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free," 
but  upon  reference  to  the  poet's  MS.,  we  find  that 
he  wrote  the  line  as  printed  in  the  text. 


or  the  silvery  cloud  that  lost  its  way  in 
(Enone's  glen  ;  or  the  hollow  ocean-ridges, 
as  seen  from  Locksley  Hall.  Nothing, 
generally  speaking,  can  be  more  appropri- 
ately selected,  or  more  artistically  employ- 
ed, than  these  gems  of  rural  scenery. 
When  they  are  not  a  picture  in  them- 
selves, they  fonn  an  admirable  setting  to 
one  :  they  are  always  fresh  and  sweet,  al- 
ways redolent  of  innocence  and  simplici- 
ty ;  and  it  is  the  reader's  not  the  ]x>et's 
fault,  if  the  wicked  reflection  wll  occa- 
sionally arise  : — 

"Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence,  oh.  Milk  and  Water, 
Ye  happy  mixtures  of  these  happy  daysw" 

Mr.  Tennyson's  Nature  differs  from 
Byron's  as  a  flower-piece  by  Van  Huysum 
or  an  English  landscape  by  Creswick  dif- 
fers from  a  Salvator  Rosa  or  a  C^aspar 
Poussin.  In  the  elaborate  minuteness  of 
his  finish,  he  may  be  compared  to  the 
painters  of  the  pre-  Raphaelite  school,  who 
(by  a  perverse  abuse  of  power)  convert 
their  backgrounds  into  foregrounds,  and 
make  you  look  more  at  the  roses  and 
apple-blossoms  than  at  the  damsels  who 
are  embowered  in  them.  Minute  details 
are  ruinous  to  great  effects,  and  the  poet 
who  rises  to  sublimity  must  always  rank 
above  the  one  who  simply  attains  to  pret- 
tiness.  The  quality  of  the  aspiration  must 
cast  the  balance,  assuming  the  execution 
to  be  equal.  When  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
moralizing  on  a  bending  lily  or  describing 
the  ripple  of  the  rivulet,  Byron  is  apostro- 
phizing a  crashing  forest  or  an  avalanche, 
or  pouring  out  his  whole  mind  and  soul  in 
unison  with  the  roar  of  the  cataract  and 
the  mountain  capped  with  snow.  He 
rises  far  the  highest,  and  he  continues 
longest  on  the  wing. 

We  know  from  long  experience  that  it 
is  useless  to  refer.  To  produce  the  desir- 
ed impression,  or  maintain  the  given  argu- 
ment, we  must  quote  ;  and  we  shall  quote 
three  of  the  stanzas  on  Rome  and  the 
Coliseum  as  a  specimen  of  the  poet's  pow- 
er of  enveloping  the  wrecks  of  vanished 
empires,  the  emblems  of  human  vanity, 
with  the  halo  which  he  flings  around  the 
rocks  and  valleys  of  the  Alps  : — 

**  Oh  Rome  !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul  ! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  tiun  to  thee. 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 

In  their  shut  hreasts  their  petty  misery. 

What  are  our  woes  anti  sufferance  ?     Come  and  see 

The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way  • 

O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye  ! 
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Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

**  Arches  on  arches  !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  *twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here  to  illume 
This  long  explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation  ;  and  the  azure  gloom 

Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

**  Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of 

heaven. 
Float  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 
And  shadow  forth  its  glory.     There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement. 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its 
dower." 

The  Pantheon,  St.  Peter's,  the  Venus 
de'  Medici,  the  Laocoon,  the  Gladiator — 
all  the  finest  creations  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  that  Italy  can  boast — are  simi- 
larly invested  with  the  brightest  or  deep- 
est hues  of  poetry.  But  we  can  only  find 
room  for  the  Apollo  : — 

"Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 
The  sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

**  But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  maddenM  in  that  vision — are  exprest 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood. 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a  god  1*' 

There  is  hardly  any  variety  of  poetic 
power  that  may  not  be  illustrated  from 
"  Don  Juan."  In  the  opinion  of  all  com- 
petent judges,  it  forms  the  copestone  of 
Byron's  fame.  But  it  confirmed  the  worst 
charges  that  had  been  levelled  against  the 
spirit,  tone,  and  tendency  of  his  writings, 
and  thereby  strengthened  the  bigoted  op- 
position, against  which  we  are  at  this  mo- 
ment struggling,  to  the  full  recognition  of 
his  genius  by  his  "countrymen.  The  epithet 
"  meanest,"  attached  to  the  name  of  a  great 
philosopher,  has  been  merged  and  forgot- 
ten'in  "wisest,"  "brightest."  The  recent 
attempt  of  an  accomplished  scholar  and 


critic  to  gauge  a  great  poet  by  his  per 
sonal  weaknesses  has  fortunately  Sailed ; 
but  the  spirit  which,  denied  Byron  a  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey  is  abroad  and  stir- 
ring ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  what 
an  amount  of  narrow-minded  sectarian 
hostility  was  brought  into  mischievous  ac- 
tivity by  Mrs.  Stowe.  Hardly  an  Ameri- 
can or  foreign  journal  of  note  took  her 
part,  whilst  a  majority  of  the  most  influen- 
tial English  journals  sided  with  her. 

The  run  against  Byron  cleared  the 
course  for  the  new  comers,  but  an  unusu- 
ally long  interval  elasped  before  any  fresh 
poet  arose  to  replace  him,  although  several 
candidates  were  started  or  pretenders  set 
up. 

**  Sir  Walter  reigned  before  me,  Moore  and  Camp>- 

bell 
Before  and  after ;  but  now  grown  more  holy, 
The  Muses  upon  Sion*s  hill  must  ramble 
With  poets  almost  Clergymen,  or  wholly. 

•         •.•••••■ 

Then  there's  my  gentle  Euphues ;  ♦  who  they  say 

Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me  ; 

He'll  nnd  it  rather  difficult  some  day 

To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 

Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  sway ; 

And  Wordsworth  hath  supporters,  two  or  three.* 

Then  came  Keats,  the  alleged  victim 
of  a  critique  in  this  "  Review  "  : — 

•**Tis  strange  the  mind  that  very  fiery  particle 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article." 

It  was  the  "  literary  lower  empire " 
when  (1830)  Tennyson  made  his  first 
appearance,  diffident  and  sensitive,  in  the 
arena : — 

"  first  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid. 
And  back  recoil' d,  he  knew  not  why, 
Ev'n  at  the  sound  himself  had  made.'* 

His  reception  was  not  encouraging, 
despite  of  an  applauding  circle  of  young 
friends ;  and  his  earliest  poems,  if  not  act- 
ually withdrawn,  were  suffered  to  remain 
out  of  print  for  some  years,  by  way  of 
testing  the  patience  of  the  general  public, 
or  to  punish  them.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  collected  edition  of  1842  that  he  be- 
gan to  be  looked  upon  as  the  poet  of  the 
epoch,  *  or  was  talked  of  for  the  laureate 
throne,  f  Except  amongst  the  older  race  of 

*  Barry  Cornwall  (Procter). 

f  **  When  Tennyson  published  his  first  poems, 
the  critics  spoke  ill  of  them.  He  was  silent :  dur- 
ing ten  years  no  one  saw  his  name  in  a  review,  nor 
even  in  a  catalogue.  But  when  he  appeared  arain. 
before  the  public  his  books  bjwixBa&stvc^sxN*^  ^^=8q». 
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critics,  who  remained  obdurate  and  unap- 
preciating,  the  finer  qualities  of  his  genius 
were  then  frankly  recognized  at  once. 
With  an  inexhaustible  fancy,  an  exquisite 
perception  of  moral  and  natural  beauty,  a 
well-stored  and  highly  cultivated  mind, 
a  trained  eye  for  observation,  a  rich  vocab- 
ulary, and  a  familiarity  with  rythmical 
composition  acquired  in  a  long  appren- 
ticeship to  the  craft,  what  more  was  want- 
ing to  entitle  him  to  the  throne?  He 
wanted  spontaneity  and  continuity;  his 
productions  were  labored  and  disconnect- 
ed ;  little  interest  was  felt  beyond  that  of 
picking  out  the  abounding  pearls  and  ru- 
bies at  random  strung ;  the  incidents  were 
commonplace ;  the  reflections  lay  upon 
the  surface  ;  the  groundwork  was  too  thin 
for  the  embroidery  ;  the  foundations  were 
not  broad  or  strong  enough  for  the  super- 
structure ;  there  was  no  hnked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out;  no  sustained  rush  or 
flow,  although  we  were  met  at  every  turn 
by  fountains  or  jets  that  sparkled  m  the 
moonlight  or  flashed  in  the  sun.  Why  did 
he  not  carry  out  the  fine  conception  of 
"  The  Poet "  :— 

**  Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 
The  love  of  love. 


And  bravelv  furnished  all  abroad  to  fling 
The  winged  shafts  of  truth, 

To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing  spring 
Of  Hope  and  Youth." 

To  realize  a  noble  dream  like  this  there 
must  be  a  set  purpose,  an  appointed  goal, 
a  comprehensive  plan,  an  intense  earnest- 
ness, a  pride  of  genius  which  will  not 
consent  to  be  frittered  away,  which  will 
not  complacently  accept  exaggerated  con- 
gratulation and  applause  even  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  such  charming  specimens  of 
the  poetic  art  as  "  (Enone,"  "  The  Miller's 
Daughter,"  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
"  Lockslev  Hall,"  or  (a  formidable  rival 
to  "Christabel  ")  "The  Lady  of  Shalott." 

Most  of  Byron's  poems  were  the  result 
of  a  sudden  inspiration,  eagerly  followed 

and  underground,  and  at  the  hrst  bound  he  passed 
for  the  greatest  poet  of  his  country  and  his  time." 
— (Taine,  voL  iv.  p.  432.)  Mr.  Tennyson's  first 
publication  was  in  1850 ;  his  second  in  1832 ;  his 
third  in  1S42.  As  the  first  and  second  comprised 
many  of  the  minor  poems  most  distinctive  of  his 
genius,  it  would  be  curious  to  inauire  to  what 
change  in  the  public  mind  it  was  owing  that  what 
was  coldly  or  slightingly  received  in  1830  and  1832 
elicited  such  enthusiastic  applause  in  1842. 


out :  he  struck,  and  continued  striking, 
whilst  the  iron  was  hot  He  never,  like 
Pope,  stopped  waiting  for  his  imagination 
for  weeks ;  and  he  compared  himself  to 
the  tiger,  which,  when  the  first  spring  failSi 
withdraws  into  the  jungle  with  a  growL 
Mr.  Tennyson  leaves  the  impression  of  a 
diametrically  opposite  habit.  We  can  con- 
ceive him  working  doggedly  against  the 
grain,  and  overlaying  a  description,  a  nar- 
rative, or  a  train  of  thought,  which  he  had 
better  have  left  as  it  originally  suggested 
itself  or  lefl  alone  altogether.  "  The  Pal- 
ace of  Art "  is  overdone ;  **  The  Two 
Voices "  is  weakened  by  dilution  ;  the 
best  of  the  "  May  Queen  "  is  *'  The  Conclu- 
sion " ;  and  there  are  verses  in  **  The 
Miller's  Daughter"  which,  diffusely  senti- 
mental, ill-harmonize  with  such  as  these  : — 

*'  I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 
Thro*  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill. 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam. 
The  pool  beneath  it  never  still, 

"The  meal-sacks  on  the  whitenM  floor, 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel. 
The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  filiating  meat** 

Amongst  Byron's  memoranda,  we  find : 
"  What  is  Poetry  ?    The  feeling  of  a  For- 
mer world  and  Future."     This  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  general  theory.     In  one  of 
his  letters,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  Words- 
worth,  Coleridge,    and   Barry  Cornwall, 
"  The  pity  of  these  men  is  that  they  never 
lived  in  high  life  nor  in  solitude  :  there  is 
no  medium  for  their  knowledge  of  the  busy 
or  the  still  world."     In  another,  after  de- 
claring a  strong  passion  to  be  the  poetiy 
of  life,   he   asks  : — "  What  should  I  have 
known   or  written,  had   I   been   a   quiet, 
mercantile  politician  or  a  lord  in  waiting  ?  " 
The  highest  quality  of  the  highest  genius  is 
to  dispense  with  exact  knowledge  of  what 
it  paints  or  shadows  forth,  to  grasp  distant 
9^es  by  intuition  like  Shakes})eare,  or  to 
pierce  the  empyrean  with  the  mind's  eye 
like  Milton.     But  when  a  poet  habitually 
mixes   up  his  individuality  with   external 
objects,  or  draws  largely  on  his  own  im- 
pressions and  reminiscences,  the  tone  01 
his  poetry  will  necessarily  be  much  influ- 
enced by  his  commerce  with  the  world ; 
and  as  Mr.  Tennyson  is  fond  of  appearing 
in  his  own  person  in  his  works,  he  certainly 
lies  under  some  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
spect.    He  has  never  undergone  the  hard 
schooling  of  adversity  :  he  has  never  stood 
with  his  household  gods  shattered  round 
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him  :  he  has  never  been  the  mark  of  -the 
public  contumely.  His  bitterest  complaint 
against  the  world  is  that  the  tourists  have 
driven  him  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
Surrey  :  he  has  never  {we  are  persuaded) 
been  the  slave  of  guilty  passion,  nor  (we 
would  fain  hope)  the  heart-broken  victim 
of  female  inconstancy.  It  is  fortunate  for 
him  that  he  has  not :  but  what  his  domes- 
tic life  has  gained  in  sobriety,  his  poetry 
has  lost  in  intensity ;  and  his  voice  is  mild 
as  the  sucking  dove's  when  he  communes 
with  Nature  or  rails  against  mankind.  In 
"  Locksley  Hall,"  for  e^^ample,  the  des- 
perate resolution  to  retire  to  some  island 
in  the  "  shining  Orient,"  partakes  a  little 
of  the  bathos  : — 

**  There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than 

in  this  march  of  mind, 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts 

that  shake  mankhid. 
There  the  passions  cramped  no  loiter  shall  have 

scope  and  breathing-space ; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my 

dusky  race. 

•  Iron-jointed,  supple- sinew'd,  they  shall  dive,  and 

they  shall  run, 

Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their 
lances  in  the  sun  ; 

Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rain- 
bows of  the  brooks. 

Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable 
books." 

The  parody  is  really  little  more  than  an 
imitation  : — 

"There  the  passions,  cranxp'd  no  longer,  shall 
have  space  to  breathe,  my  cousin  ; 

I  will  take  some  savage  woman — ^nay,  1*11  take  at 
least  a  dozen. 

There  I'll  rear  my  youi^  Mulattoes,  as  the  bond- 
slave brats  are  reared ; 

They  shall  dive  for  alligators,  catch  the  wild  goats 
by  the  beard. 

Whistle  to  the  cockatoos,  and  mock  the  hairy- 
faced  baboon, 

Worship  mighty  Mumbo  Jumbo  in  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon."  * 

I^abored  writing  is  liable  to  incongrui- 
ties which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the 
impulsive  and  spontaneous.  We  raise  no 
ornithological  objections  to  "The  Dying 
Swan";  but,  assuming  the  poem  to  be 
allegorical,  'surely  the  comparison  to  a 
mighty  people  rejoicing  is  out  of  keeping 

#  and  overstrained  : — 

"  The  wild  swan's  death-hymn  took  the  soul 
Of  that  waste  place  with  joy 
Hidden  in  sorrow ;  at  first  to  the  ear 
The  warble  was  low,  and  full  and  clear  ; 

*  "  The  Book  of  Ballads,"  edited  by  Bon  Gual. 
tier, — •*  The  Lay  of  the  Lovelorn." 


And  floating  about  the  under-sky, 

Prevailing  in  weakness,  the  coronach  stole 

Sometimes  afar,  and  sometimes  anear  ; 

But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice. 

With  a  music  strange  and  manifold, 

Flow'd  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold  : 

As  when  a  mighty' people  rejoice 

With  shawms^  and  with  cymbals^  and  harps  of 

gold. 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  rolPd 
Through  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar. 
To  the  shepherd  who  watched  the  evening  star. 
And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds, 
And  the  willow-branches  hoar  and  dank. 
And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 
And  the  wave-worn  horns  of  the  echoing  bank. 
And  the  silvery  marish-flowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among. 
Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song." 

In  one  of  the  fine  stanzas  on  Waterloo 
and  the  associated  events  in  the  Third 
Canto  of  "Childe  Harold,"  as  originally 
written,  were  these  lines  : — 

"  Here  his  last  flight  the  haughty  eagle  flew. 
Then  tore  with  bloody  beak  the  fatal  plain." 

Reinagle  sketched  a  chained  eagle 
grasping  the  earth  with  his  talons.  On 
hearing  this,  Byron  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"  Reinagle  is  a  better  poet  and  a  better 
ornithologist  than  I  am  :  eagles,  and  all 
birds  of  prey,  attack  with  their  talons,  and 
not  with  their  beaks,  and  I  have  altered 
the  line  thus : — 

**  *  Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain.* 

**This  is,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides 
its  poetical  jusrice."  Would  Mr.  Tenny- 
son, on  being  assured,  on  the  high  author 
ity  of  Mr.  Gould,  that  swans  never  sing, 
be  prepared  to  pay  a  similar  tribute  to 
poetical  justice  and  truth  ? — or  would  he 
abide  by  the  popular  and  time-honored 
error? 

When  Byron  (in  **'Don  Juan  ")  describes 
the  career  of  a  young  noble  and  the  life 
of  May  Fair,  he  writes  con  amore  from 
personal  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but 
when  Mr.  Tennyson  takes  us,  in  Will 
Waterproof's  "  Lyrical  Monologue,"  to  the 
**  Cock  "  in  Fleet  street,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  old  wait- 
er, and  no  real  sympathy  with  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  place.  He  is  more  at 
home  in  the  drawing-room  than  the  tav- 
ern, and  the  high-born  coquette  is  admira- 
bly hit  off  :— 

"  I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers ; 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 
Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
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In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth. 
But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease. 

You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  Time, 
You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 

«•  Cara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  Time  be  heavy  on  your  hands. 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate. 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  ? 
Oh  !  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew, 
Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go." 

In  graceful  play  and  redundancy  of 
fancy,  Mr.  Tennyson's  "Mennen"  and 
"Memiaids"  rival  Mercutio's  "Queen 
Mab":— 

**  I  would  be  a  merman  bold  : 

I  would  sit  and  sing  the  whole  of  the  day  ; 
1  would  fill  the  sea-sliells  with  a  voice  of  power, 

But  at  night  I  would  roam  abroad  and  play 
With  the  mermaids  in  and  out  of  the  rocks, 

13ressing  their  hair  with  the  white  sea-flower. 
And  holding  them  back  by  their  flowing  locks ; 

I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea. 

And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiss'd  mc — 
Laughingly,  laughingly. 

And  then  we  would  wander  away,  away. 

To  the  pale-green  sea-groves  straight  and  high. 

Chasing  each  other  merrily.'* 

We  see  no  harm  in  these  submarine 
gambols  ;  but  exception  might  be  taken, 
without  an  excess  of  prudishness,  to  "  The 
Sisters,"  in  which  sensual  passion  is  coarse- 
ly blended  with  the  sense  of  injured  honor 
and  revenge : — 

"  I  kiss'd  his  eyelids  into  rest : 
His  ruddv  cheek  upon  my  breast. 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and  tree. 
I  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell. 
But  I  loved  his  beauty  passing  well — 

O  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  !  " 

We  shall  not  difTer  much  with  Mr. 
Tennyson's  discriminating  admirers  when 
we  say  that  his  fame  might  rest  on  "  In 
Memoriam,"  like  that  of  Petrarch  on  his 
"  Sonnets."  It  is  wonderful, — the  variety 
of  shapes  in  which  the  living  and  breath- 
ing spirit  blends  with  the  departed;  in 
how  many  moods  and  tones  they  hold 
colloquy  beyond  the  grave  ;  what  wealth 
of  imagery  is  brought  to  gild  the  throng- 
ing memories  ;  how  we  are  made  to  taste 
the  full  luxury  of  woe  !  The  Muse  evoked 
by  **11  Penseroso"  appears  and  reapp>ears 
in  her  "  sweetest,  saddest  plight " ;  differ- 
ent, yet  the  same.  There  is  no  iteration ; 
and  the  surprise  of  novelty  enhances  the 
melancholy  pleasure  till  the  last.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  the  manner  in  which 
the  individual  grief  is  illustrated  in  No. 


VIII.,  beginning  "  A  happy  lover  who  nat 
come,"  vi\i\i  the  swelling  tide  of  feeling 
and  lofty  prophetic  spirit  of  CV.  on 
Christmas  Eve  : — 


^  Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mi«d« 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

"  Ring  oat  a  slowly  dying  cause. 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  moides  of  life. 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

'*  Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes^ 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in." 

Petrarch's  "  Sonnets  "  do  not  raise  htm 
to  the  level  of  Dante,  Tasso,  or  Ariosto  : 
the  highest  place  in  every  branch  of  crea- 
tive genius  must  be  reserved  for  those 
who  combine  breadth  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  design  with  felicity  of  execution  : 
who,  in  short,  idealize  on  a  grand  scale  ; 
and  Mr.  Tennyson's  historic  or  pre-historic 
fragments  (like  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  and 
"  Sir  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guinevere ") 
were  compared  to  the  studies  of  a  i>ainter 
like  Leonardi  da  Vinci  or  Raphael  pre- 
paring for  the  "  I^st  Supi)er "  or  "  The 
Transfiguration."  It  was  probably  to 
justify  this  hopeful  and  flattering  com- 
parison that  he  chose  a  larger  canvas,  con- 
centrated his  powers,  and  produced  his 
more  ambitious  poems,  "  The  Princess," 
"The  Idyls  of  the  King,"  and  "The 
Holy  Grail." 

The  Princess  is  entitled  "  A  Medley  "  ; 
and  a  medley  it  is  of  the  most  heterogene- 
ous sort ;  in  which  poetry  and  prose,  fact 
and  fiction,  science  and  romance,  ancient 
and  modem  customs  and  modes  of  think- 
ing, are  flung  together  without  blending  ; 
so  as  to  resemble  a  Paris  masquerade  in 
which  a  crusader  waltzes  with  a  grisette, 
Henry  the  Fourth  flirts  with  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  a  Psyche  who  has  lost  her 
Cupid  requests  an  animated  milestone  to 
escort  her  to  the  supper-room. 

A  beautiful  Princess,  betrothed  to  a 
beautiful  Prince,  is  prematurely  smitten 
with  the  now  growing  doctrine  of  woman's 
rights;  and  forswearing  all  thoughts  ot 
marriage,  she  founds  a  university,  with 
female  professors  and  600  pupils,  within 
whose  pure  precincts  no  male  creature  is 
to  set  foot  under  pain  of  death.  The 
Prince,  having  obtained  her  royal  father's 
permission  to  try  his  fortune  in  bringing 
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her  to  reason,  sets  out  with  two  friends, 
and  arrives  one  fine  evening  at  a  rustic 
town  close  to  the  boundary  of  the  liber- 
ties : — 

**  There  cnter'd  an  old  hostel,  caird  mine  host 
To  council,  plied  him  with  his  richest  wines. 
And  sliow'd  the  late-writ  letters  of  the  king.** 

The  host  looked  rather  blank  at  first, 
but  when,  like  the  Governor  in  the 
"  Critic,"  he  was  tempted  with  a  pecuni- 
ary bribe — **A  thousand  pounds,  there 
thou  hast  touched  me  nearly," — he  began 
to  thaw  : — 

"•If  the  king,*  he  said, 
'  Had  given  us  letters ;  was  he  bound  to  s])eak  ? 
The  king  would  bear  him  out ;  *  and  at  the  last — 
The  summer  of  the  vine  in  all  his  veins — 
*  No  doubt   that  we  might   make  it   worth  his 

while. 
She  once  had  past  that  way  ;  he  heard  her  speak  ; 
She  scared  him  ;  life  !   he  never  saw  the  like  ; 
She  look'd  as  grand  as  doomsday  and  as  grave  ;   * 
And  he,  he  reverenced  his  liege-lady  there  ; 
He  always  made  a  point  to  post  with  mares  ; 
His  daughter  and  his  housemaid  were  the  boys : 
The  land  he  understood  for  miles  about 
Was  tiird  by  women  ;  all  the  swine  were  sows. 
And  all  the  dogs  * — 

**  But  while  he  jested  thus, 
A  thought  flashed  thro*  me  which  I  clothed  in  act. 
Remembering  how  we  three  presented  Maid 
Or  Nymph,  or  Goddess,  at  high  tide  of  feast, 
In  masque  or  pageant  at  my  father's  court. 
We  sent  mine  host  to  purchase  female  gear ; 
He  brought  it,  and  himself,  a  sight  to  shake 
The  midriff  of  despair  with  laughter,  holp 
To  lace  us  up,  till,  each,  in  maiden  plimies 
We  rustled  :  him  we  gave  a  costly  bribe 
To  guerdon  silence,  mounted  our  good  steeds, 
And  boldly  ventured  on  the  liberties." 

This  is  the  plot,  which  is  carried  out  in 
a  poem  of  183  pages,  and  which  in  refine- 
ment and  dehcacy  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  old  host's  facetiousness.  Three 
young  gentlemen— one  of  whom  is  de- 
scribed as  **  of  temper  amorous,  as  the  first 
of  May  " — are  to  be  domesticated  for  an 
indefinite  period  in  a  female  college,  like 
Achilles  in  the  court  of  Lycomedes ;  and 
— /loni  soit  qui  mat  y  pen5e^\t,\.  no  one, 
remembering  his  adventure  with  Deoda- 
mia,  entertain  or  hint  a  suspicion  of  the 
consequences,  or  the  Tennysonians  will 
set  him  down  for  a  Philistine.  The  trio 
are  received  with  an  appropriate  address 
by  the  Princess  : — 

"  At  those  high  words,  we  conscious  of  ourselves, 
Perused  the  matting ;  then  an  ofiicei* 
Rose  up,  and  read  the  statutes,  such  as  these  : 
Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with  home ; 
Not  for  three  years  to  cross  the  liberties ; 
Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  men ; 


And  many  more,  which  hastily  subscribed. 
We  enter* d  on  the  boards :  and  '  Now,*  she 

cried, 
*  Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye  warp  not.      Look, 

our  nail  ! 
Our  statues  !  not  of  those  that  men  desire^ 
Sleek  Odalisques^  or  oracles  of  mode^ 
Nor  stunted  squaws  of  West  or  East ;  but  she 
That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rule,  and  she 
The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall. 
The  Carian  Artemisia  strong  in  war. 
The  Rhodope,  that  built  the  pyramid, 
Clelia,  Cornelia,  with  the  Palmyrene 
That  fought  Aurelian,  and  the  Roman  brows 
Of  Agrippina.*  ** 

We  remember  the  time  when  it  was  con- 
sidered the  depth  of  ill-breeding  and  bad 
taste  to  allude  to  Odalisques  or  Anony- 
mas  in  good  society,  it  being  assumed 
that  matrons  and  damsels  of  high  degree 
were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
class.  It  is  rather  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  Princess  should  be  so  familiar 
with  male  objects  of  desire.  There  is  one 
line  in  the  Princess's  speech  which  does 
not  sound  or  look  like  a  verse  :-^ 

"  Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye  warp  not.    Look, 
our  hall.'* 

We   have   marked   other   lines  in  other 
places  which  we  are  equally  unable  to 
reconcile  to  either  eye  or  ear  as  verses, 
e.g.  :— 
"  For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him  again.** 

"  His  eyes  glisten*d :  she  fancied,  is  it  for  me  ?  *' 

"  Woidd  she  had  drowned  me  in  it,  where'er  it  be.  * ' 

**  For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul.** 

The  undergraduates  (including  the  new 
arrivals)  attend  lectures  and  hsten  to  a 
discourse  such  as  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
might  deliver  on  his  favorite  subject ;  to 
another  that  smacks  of  Darwin  and  Tyn- 
dall ;  to  a  third  worthy  of  Lyall  or  Mur- 
chison.  Between  the  lectures  they  con- 
verse with  their  fellow-collegians  on  the 
topics  that  puzzled  Milton's  angels  ;  and 
one  of  their  pleasantest  evening  rambles 
ends  thus : — 

"  And  then  we  tum'd,  we  wound 
About  the  cliffs,  the  copses,  out  and  in. 
Hammering  and  clinking,  chattering  stony  names 
Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and  tuf{^ 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte,  tUl  the  Sun 
Grew  broader  toward  his  death  and  fell,  and  all 
The  rosy  heights  came  out  above  the  lawns.'* 

They  transgress  the  boundary,  and  be- 
come aware  that  the  University  police  in- 
cludes Proctors  and  their  attendant  (in 
college  phrase)  Bulldogs. 
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**  Scarce  had  I  ceased  when  from  a  tamarisk  near 
Two  Proctors  leap  upon  us,  crying,  •  Names.' 

They  haled  us  to  the  Princess  where  she  sat 
High  in  the  hall :  above  her  droop'd  a  lamp, 
And  made  the  single  jewel  on  her  brow 
Bum  like  the  mystic  fire  on  a  mast-head, 
Prophet  of  storm :  a  handmaid  on  each  ^e 
BowM  toward  her,  combing  out  her  long  black 

hair 
Damp  from  the  river  ;  and  close  behind  her  stood 
Eight  daughters  of  the  plough,  stronger  than  men. 
Huge  women  blowzed  with  health,  and  wind,  and 

rain, 
And  labor.    Each  was  like  a  Druid  rock  ; 
Or  like  a  spire  of  land  lltai  stands  apart 
Cleft  from  the  main^   and  waiPd  about  with 


mews. 
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The  avowal  of  the  intruder's  sex  leads 
to  a  scene  of  confusion — 

And  so  she  would  have  spoken,  but  there  rose 
A  hubbub  in  the  court  of  half  the  maids 
Gathered  together:  from  the  illumined  hall 
Long  lanes  of  splendor  slanted  o*er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  bearded  ewes. 
And  rainbow  robes,  and  gemus  and  gemlike  eyes, 
And  gold  and  golden  heads ;  they  to  and  fro 
Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  some  red,  some 

pale. 
All  opened-mouth'd,  all  gazing  to  the  light. 
Some  crying  there  was  an  army  in  the  land. 
And  some  that  men  were  in  the  very  walls. 
And  some  they  cared  not ;  till  a  clamor  grew 
As  of  a  new- world  Babel,  woman  built. 
And  worse-confounded  :  high  above  them  stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking  peace.*' 

A  companion  picture  to  this  has  been 
painted  by  Byron  in  his  description  of  the 
group  of  young  ladies  amongst  whom 
Don  Juan,  disguised  like  the  Prince,  was 
unexpectedly  introduced : — 

**  Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around. 
Like  flowers  of  different  hue,   and  clime,  and 
root. 
In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found. 
With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to 
shoot. 
One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound. 

And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the   tree,   was  slumbering  with  soft 

breath, 
And  lips  apart,  which  show'd  the  pearls  beneath. 

"  One  with  her  flushed  cheek  laid  on  her  white  arm. 
And  raven  ringlets  gathered  in  dark  crowd 

Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm ; 
And  smiling  throu^  her  dream,  as  through  a 
cloud 

7'he  moon  breaks,  half  unveil'd  each  further  charm, 
As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud. 

Her  beauties  seized  the  unconscious  hour  of  ni^t 

All  bashfully  to  struggle  into  light. 

"  This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ;  for 
'Twas  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been 
said. 
A  third's  all  pallid  aspect  offered  more 


The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray*  d 
Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some 
shore 
Beloved  and  deplored  ;  while  slowly  stray'd 
(As  night-dew,  on  a  cypress  glittering,  tinges 
The  black  bough)  tear-drc^  through  hot 
dark  fringes. 

"  A  fourth  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still. 
Lay  in  a  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep ; 

White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  frozen  rill. 
Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep.** 

In  grouping,  coloring,  and  expression, 
Byron's  picture  strikes  us  to  be  decidedly 
the  finer  of  the  two.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  there  are  many  graceful  flights  of 
fancy,  many  pleasing  bits  of  description, 
many  happy  epithets,  many  fine  thoughts, 
scattered  over  "  The  Princess  "  ;  but  the 
prosaic  so  predominates  over  the  poetic 
element,  that  it  fairly  passes  oiu*  compre- 
hension how  it  ever  passed  muster  as  a 
whole.  Byron  certainly  contrived  to  mix 
up  an  extraordinary  variety  of  heterogje- 
neous  subjects  in  "  Don  Juan  ; "  but  Don 
Juan  was  composed  in  a  mocking,  laugh* 
ing  spirit :  it  runs  over  with  wit  and  hu- 
mor ;  and  we  should  feel  much  obliged  to 
any  one  who  would  point  out  either  wit  or 
humor  in  "  The  Princess." 

These  faults  of  subject  and  construction 
were  carefully  eschewed  in  "The  Idyls 
of  the  King,"  published  in  1859,  ^hich 
raised  the  author  to  the  seventh  heaven 
of  popular  favor.  He  was  reported  to 
have  realized  seven  or  eight  thousand 
pounds  by  this  small  volume  in  a  year. 
It  was  literally  one  which  no  library, 
drawing-room,  or  boudoir,  could  be  with- 
out It  was  the  common  topic  of  conver- 
sation amongst  the  higher  classes;  and 
the  votaries  of  the  dainty  artificial  style  in 
composition  raised  shouts  of  triumph  at  its 
undeniable  success.  The  malcontents 
were  obliged  to  hold  their  tongues,  or 
murmured  aside  with  Old  King  Gama  in 
"  The  Princess  "  : — 

•*  These  the  women  sang ; 
And  they  that  know  such  things — I  sought   but 

peace; 
No  critic  I — would  call  them  masterpieces : 
They  mastered  me." 

Fashion,  we  repeat,  must  always  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  popularity  of  any 
work  of  art  that  appeals  to  an  acquired 
taste  and  affects  the  independence  of  the 
ordinary  sources  of  interest.  Canning 
said  that  whoever  pretended  to  prefer  dry 
champagne  to  sweet,  lied.  This  was  go- 
ing a  little  too  far ;   but  the  preference  is 
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confined  to  a  limited  circle  of  connoisseurs 
with  educated  palates ;  and  those  who 
honestly  prefer  blank  verse  to  rhyme  are 
not  more  numerous  than  those  who  honest- 
ly prefer  dry  champagne  to  sweet.  Then, 
again,  Mr.  Tennyson's  tales  of  chivalry 
had  none  of  the  attractiveness  of  Scott's. 
The  main  narrative  in  each  would  merely 
have  formed  an  episode  in  the  genuine 
epic  or  regular  romance.  Although  drawn 
from  the  same  repository  of  traditional 
lore,  and  steeped  in  the  same  carefully-pre- 
pared dye,  **  The  Idyls,"  four  in  number, 
look  like  so  many  pieces  of  rich  tapestry, 
worked  after  a  pattern  for  separate  panels. 
The  more  we  study  them,  the  more  forci- 
bly are  we  impressed  with  the  fertility  of 
the  author's  fancy,  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  his  general  tone  of  mind,  his  insight  into 
the  best  parts  of  human  nature,  his  compar- 
ative ignorance  of  the  worst,  and  the  pover- 
ty of  his  inventive  faculty  in  constructing 
or  embellishing  a  fictitious  narrative.  Sure- 
ly the  adventures  that  befell  Geraint  and 
Enid,  when  she  is  undergoing  her  trials, 
might  have  been  varied  with  advantage. 
Her  first  transgression  of.  his  st1*ict  com- 
mand to  precede  him  without  speaking,  is 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  three  knights 
in  ambush.  These,  duly  warned  by  her, 
he  slays,  strips  of  their  armor,  binds  it  on 
their  horses,  each  on  each, 

**  And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her,  *  Drive  them  on 
Before  you ; '  and  she  drove  them  thro'  the  waste." 

Her  second  transgression  occurs  exact- 
ly in  the  same  manner.  She  gives  timely 
notice  of  three  lurking  robbers,  and  iden- 
tically the  same  action  is  repeated.  He 
kills  them  all,  binds  their  armor  on  their 
horses,  and  issues  exactly  the  same  order 
to  the  uncomplaining  wife  : — 

**  He  follow'd  nearer  still :  the  pain  she  had 
To  keep  them  in  the  wild  ways  of  the  wood, 
Two  sets  of  three  laden  with  jingling  arms, 
Together,  served  a  little  to  disedge 
The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart." 

He  has  a  third  encounter  with  an  entire 
troop,  whom  he  disperses  with  equal  ease, 
lafter  unhorsing  their  leader ;  and  when 
he  is  supposed  dying  from  his  wounds, 
with  his  head  in  Enid's  lap,  he  is  suddenly 
roused  by  her  sharp  and  bhter  cry  against 
an  insult  offered  her  by  his  enemy  : — 

"  This  heard  Geramt,  and  grasping  at  his  sword 

(It  lay  beside  him  in  the  hollow  shield), 

Made  but  a  single  boimd,  and  with  a  sweep  of  it 
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Shore  thro*  the  swarthy  neck,  and  like  a  ball 
The  russet -bearded  head  rolled  on  the  floor. 
So  died  Earl  Doorm  by  him  he  counted  dead." 

We  are  content  to  read  tales  of  chivalry 
in  the  same  spirit  as  "  Don  Quixote."  A 
knight  of  the  Round  Table  (or  the  Table 
Round,  as  the  exigencies  of  verse  require 
it  to  be  called  throughout)  would  not  be 
worth  his  salt  if  he  could  not  demolish 
any  number  of  assailants  by  his  single 
arm,  or  cut  off  a  giant's  head  at  a  sweep ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that "  Enid's  " 
task  was  beyond  her  strength,  and  that 
more  appropriate  and  more  original  ma- 
chinery might  have  been  hit  upon  to  place 
in  broad  relief  the  depth,  purity,  humility, 
and  devotedness  of  a  true  woman's  love, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  intended  moral 
of  **  Enid."  There  is  hardly  an  incident 
in  the  combats  which  may  not  have  been 
suggested  by  "  Ivanhoe."  The  lances  of 
the  assailants  splinter  against  the  breast 
of  Geraint,  as  they  splintered  against  the 
breast  of  Richard  in  Sherwood  Forest ; 
and  'Geraint  sinks  down,  from  the  effects 
of  a  concealed  wound,  like  Ivanhoe. 

This  is  repeated  in  "Elaine,"  where 
Lancelot  is  similarly  wounded  in  the  melee^ 
and  loaves  the  field  (like  the  Black 
Knight)  without  claiming  the  prize.  But 
in  the  development  of  fine  feeling,  relieved 
by  natiual  weakness,  **  Elaine  "  is  unsur- 
passed. It  was  a  difficult  and  delicate 
subject, — the  unresisted  sway  of  an  unre- 
quited passion  over  a  pure-minded  girl, 
the  slave  of  her  imagination  and  her  heart, 
who  falls  in  love  with  Lancelot,  as  Des- 
demona  fell  in  love  with  Othello,  for  the 
deeds  he  had  done  and  the  soul  that  beam- 
ed in  his  face  : — 

**  He  spoke  and  ceased  :  the  lily  maid  Elaine, 

Won  by  the  mellow  voice  before  she  looK'd, 

Lifted  her  eyes,  and  read  his  lineaments. 

The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the  Queen, 

In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord, 

Had  marr'd  his  face,  and  had  marked  it  ere  his 

time. 
Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with  one. 
The  flower  of  ail  the  west  and  all  the  world, 
Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it :  but  in  him 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul. 
Marr'd  as  he  was,  he  seem'd  the  goodliest  man. 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  Hsdl, 
And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
However  marr'd,  of  more  than  twice  her  years, 
SeamM  with  an  ancient  swordcut  on  the  cheek, 
And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes 
And  loved  him,  with  that  love  jwblOc^  ^•a&.\sKt 

doom." 
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It  is  the  conventional  thing  for  a  dam- 
sel never  to  tell  her  love,  but  "  let  con- 
cealment, like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  feed  on 
her  damask  cheek."  Elaine  does  tell  her 
love,  and  no  sullying  thought  or  suspicion 
is  awakened  by  her  burst  of  uncontrollable 
self-sacrificing  tenderness : — 

**  Then  suddenly  and  ptssionately  she  spoke : . 
.  *  I  have  gone  mad.     I  love  you  :  let  me  die.' 
'  Ah,  sister,'  answer'd  Lancelot,  '  what  is  this  ? ' 
And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms, 
'Your  love,*  she  said,   'your  love — to  be  your 

wife.' 
And  Lancelot  answer'd,  '  Had  I  chos'n  to  wed, 
I  had  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  Elaine : 
But  now  there  never  will  be  wife  of  mine.' 
•  No,  no,'  she  cried,  *  I  care  not  to  be  wife. 
But  to  be  with  you  still,  to  see  your  face. 
To  serve  you,  and  to  follow  you  thro'  the  world.'  *• 

Lancelot's  gentle  words,  soothing  and 
flattering,  but  chilling  and  withering,  prove 
her  death-blow.  She  dies,  after  lingering 
through  some  touching  pages,  of  that  rare 
and  (some  think)  apocryphal  disease,  a 
broken  heart ;  and  her  image  on  her  bier 
has  taken  permanent  rank,  in  painting 
and  poetry,  with  that  of  Ophelia  floating 
down  the  brook  : — 

**  In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 

The  letter — all  her  bright  hair  streaming  jdown — 

And  all  the  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold 

Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in  white 

All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear-featured  face 

Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead 

But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho'  she  smiled." 

The  mixed  emotions  of  I^ncelot,  and 
the  Queen's  jealous  forebodings,  equally 
exhibit  the  poefs  mastery  of  the  springs 
of  thought  and  action ;  and  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  ask  why  is  not  **  Elaine "  a 
I  chapter  of  a  great  drama  or  epic,  with 
unity  of  action,  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end  ?  in  which  all  the  incidents 
should  have  a  bearing  on  the  plot,  and  all 
the  characters  should  co-operate  towards 
one  common  object  of  interest.  Why 
are  we  eternally  tantalized  with  specimens 
or  fragments  of  a  never-to-be-completed 
whole  ?  Is  it  the  power  that  is  wanting, 
or  the  will?  or  is  the  will  ever  wanting 
where  there  consciously  and  indisputably 
exists  the  power  ? 

The  absence  of  creative  genius  in 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  thus  mentioned  by  M. 
Taine : — 

"  He  is  bom  a  poet,  that  is,  a  builder  of 
aerial  palaces  and  imaginary  castles.  But 
the  personal  passion,  and  the  absorbing  pre- 
occupations   which    ordinarily    master    the 


hand  of  his  peers,  have  failed  him :  he  has 
not  formed  the  plan  of  a  new  edifice  in  him- 
self: he  has  built  after  all  the  others :  he  has 
simply  chosen  amongst  the  most  ele^nt 
forms,  the  most  ornate,  the  most  exauisite. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  ne  has 
amused  himself  in  arranging  some  cottage, 
thoroughly  English  and  modem.  If,  in  this 
recovered  or  renewed  architecture,  we  look 
for  the  trace  of  him,  we  shall  find  it  here 
and  there  in  some  frieze  more  finely  sculp- 
tured, in  some  more  delicate  and  eraceral 
rosette  ;  but  we  shall  not  find  it  marked  and 
clear,  except  in  the  purity  and  elevation  of 
the  moral  emotion  that  we  shall  carry  away 
on  leaving  his  museum." 

The  chronological  succession  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Arthurian  poems,  or  parts  of 
poems,  proves  that  he  never  conceived  or 
comprehended  the  Arthurian  period  as 
a  whole.  The  "Morte  d' Arthur"  was 
amongst  his  earlier  productions ;  "  The 
Coming  of  Arthur"  (including  the  birth 
and  marriage)  amongst  his  last.  He 
seems  to  have  picked  out  a  legend  here 
and  there  as  he  wanted  one  for  a  subject, 
without  regarding  its  connection  with  the 
rest. 

"Guinevere"  is  not  even  a  short  act 
of  a  drama.  It  consists  of  two  scenes  : 
one,  in  which  the  guilty  Queen  gives  ut- 
terance to  grief  and  repentance,  mingled 
with  bitter  anger  at  those  whose  evil 
tongues  and  malice  had  brought  her  to 
shame ;  a  second,  in  which  the  blameless 
King  pardons  and  utters  a  parting  blessing 
over  her.  Both  are  replete  with  pathos 
and  tenderness,  with  noble  thoughts,  with 
the  purest  essence  of  Christian  charity 
and  love  ;  and  the  morality  that  breathes 
through  them  is  in  parts  etherealized  and 
sublimated  till  it  becomes  poetry.  Thus, 
in  the  institution  of  the  Round  Table  : — 

"  I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 

To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 

Their  conscience,   and   their  conscience  as  their 

King, 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity. 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 
Until  they  won  her  ;  for  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man.** 

The  figure  of  the  King  is  Miltonic  in  its 
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shadowy  awe-inspiring  outline  as  he  moves 
off:— 

'*  And  more  and  more 
The  moony  vapor  rolling  round  the  King 
Who  seemM  the  phantom  of  a  Giant  in  it, 
Enwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him  gray 
And  grayer,  till  himself  became  sis  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghost-like  to  his  doom/* 

Poor  Guinevere's  best  excuse  for  her 
infidelity  to  the  blameless  King  was  that 
he  was  too  good  for  her  : — 

**  I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  pure  air, 
That  pure  serenity  of  perfect  light, 
I  wanted  warmth  and  color  which  I  found 
In  Lancelot." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  readers  have 
felt  like  Guinevere  ;  and  (we  speak  from 
actual  observation)  when  dame  or  damsel 
was  seen  deep  in  "The  Idyls,'*  a  peep 
over  the  shoulder  too  frequently  betrayed 
the  fact  that  it  was  *  Vivien  *  on  whom  the 
absorbing  interest  was  fixed — the  lissome, 
wanton  "  Vivien,"  who  exerts  all  her  pretty 
tricks  and  cajoleries  to  make  a  fool  of  old 
Merlin,  and  learn  his  charm  "of  woven 
paces  and  of  waving  hands  "  : — 

**  *  O  Merlin,  do  you  love  me?*  and  again, 

*  O  Merlin,  do  you  love  me  ?  *  and  once  more, 

*  Great  Master,  do  you  love  me  ? '  he  was  mute. 
And  lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  his  heel. 
Writhed  toward  him,  slided  up  his  knee  and  sat. 
Behind  his  ankle  twined  her  hollow  feet 
Together,  curved  an  arm  about  his  neck. 
Clung  like  a  snake ;  and  letting  her  left  hand 
Droop  from  his  mighty  shoulder,  as  a  leaf. 
Made  with  her  right  a  comb  of  pearl  to  part 
The  lists  of  such  a  beard  as  youth  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes." 

On  her  offering  to  swear  that  she  would 

never  use  the  charm  against  himself,  he 

suggests — 

"  You  might  perhaps 
Essay  it  on  some  one  of  the  Table  Round, 
And  all  because  you  dream  they  babble  of  you. " 

Then  the  vixen  flares  out : — 

•*  And  Vivien,  frowning  in  true  anger,  said : 

*  What  dare  the  full-fed  liars  say  of  me  ? 
TA^y  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs  I 
They  sit  with  knife  in  meat  and  wine  in  horn. 
T/t^y  bound  to  holy  vows  of  chastity  1 
Were  I  not  woman,  I  could  tell  a  tale. 

But  you  are  man,  you  well  can  understand 
M  The  shame  that  cannot  be  explained  for  shame. 
Not    one   of   all  the    drove    should   touch  me: 
swine  !  * " 

• 

On  his  challenging  her  for  proof,  she  re- 
tails an  amount  of  current  scandal,  touch- 
ing the  knights  and  their  ladye  loves,  con- 
firmatory of  Bryon's  theory  that  they  were 
no  better  than  they  should  be,  and  lead- 


ing to  the  conclusion  that  the  blameless 
King's  Court  had  points  in  common  with 
that  of  Charles  II.  : — 

"  And  Vivien  answerM  frowning  wrathfuUy. 
'  O  ay,  what  say  ye  to  Sir  Valence,  him 
Whose  kinsman  left  him  watcher  o^er  his  wife    * 
And  two  fair  babes,  s^nd  went  to  distant  lands ; 
Was  one  year  gone,  and  on  returning  found 
Not  two  but  three :  there  lay  the  ruling,  one 
But  one  hour  old  !     What  said  the  happy  sire  ? 
A  seven  month's  babe  had  been  a  truer  gift. 
Those  twelve  sweet  moons  confused  his  father- 
hood/" 

On  Merlin's  endeavoring  to  explain  this 
away : — 

**  •  O  ay/  said  Vivien,  *overtrue  a  tale. 
What  say  ye  then  to  sweet  Sir  Sagramore, 
That    ardent  man?  "to   pluck   the   flower  in 

season,** 
So  says  the  song,  "  I  trow  it  is  no  treason.** 
O  Master,  shall  we  call  him  overquick 
To  crop  his  own  sweet  rose  before  the  hour  ?  *  ** 

Then  there  is  a  story  of  Sir  Percivale  : — 

"  What  say  ye  then  to  fair  Sir  Percivale 
And  of  the  horrid  foulness  that  he  wrought ; 
The  saintly  youth,  the  spotless  lamb  of  Christ, 
Or  some  black  wether  of  St.  Satan*s  fold  ? 
What  in  the  precincts  of  the  chapel  yard. 
Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  graves. 
And  by  the  cold  Hie  Jacetsof  the  dead  !  ** 

Well  <cho.sen  topics  for  a  maid-of-honor's 
mouth !  She  crowns  all  by  the  affair  of 
Lancelot  with  the  Queen,  which  sets  Mer- 
lin meditating : — 

"  But  Vivien  deeming  Merlin  overborne 

By  instance,  recommenced,  and  let  her  tongue 

Rage  like  a  fire  among  the  noblest  names, 

Polluting,  and  imputing  her  whole  self. 

Defaming  and  defacing,  till  she  left 

Not  even  Lancelot  brave,  nor  Galahad  clean.** 

She  triumphs  in  a  scene  resembling  that 
between  Dido  and  -^2neas  in  the  cave  : — 

**  Then  crying,  I  have  made  this  glory  mine. 
And  shrieking  out,  *0  fool  !  *  the  harlot  leapt 
Adown  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  closed 
Behind  her,  and  the  forest  echoM  *  fooL*  ** 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  strikes  us  that  this 
poem  is  quite  as  objectionable  as  "  Don 
Juan,"  and  that  Vivien's  conversation  is 
not  more  edifying  than  Julia's  letter,  whilst 
in  point  of  feminine  delicacy  she  is  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  Haidee. 

There  is  a  once  popular  novel,  entitled 
"Ellen  Wareham,"  by  Mrs.  Sullivan,  in 
which  a  woman,  believing  her  first  husband 
(forced  on  her  by  her  parents)  to  have 
died  abroad,  marries  the  man  of  her 
heart,  has  a  family  by  him,  and  is  living 
happily,  when  the  first  husband  unexpect- 
edly presents  himself  to  \wi\sx.  >a5^^^s>a. 
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conjugal  rights.  There  is  a  more  re- 
markable novel,  entitled  "Andr6,"  by 
Georges  Sand,  in  which  the  hero,  finding 
that  his  young  wife,  to  whom  he  is  de- 
votedly attached,  would  rather  be  the  wife 
of  a  friend,  quietly  starts  for  Switzerland 
and  tumbles  into  a  glacier  in  a  way  to  ex- 
clude all  suspicion  of  his  having  commit- 
ted suicide  to  set  her  free.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's "  Enoch  Arden  "  is  a  husband  of  an 
intermediate  quality  between  these  two. 
On  finding,  on  his  return  after  a  ten  years' 
absence,  that  his  wife  has  committed 
bigamy,  he  neither  interferes  with  her  do- 
mestic arrangements,  nor  sets  her  free  till 
he  dies  a  natural  death  ;  when,  by  way  of 
consolation,  she  receives  a  death-bed  mes- 
sage to  tell  her  what  he  has  suffered  through 
her  fault.  His  story  is  made  the  vehicle 
for  fifty  pages  of  blank  verse.  There  is  a 
fine  passage  (p.  32)  on  the  island  in  which 
Enoch  passes  a  Robinson  Cnisoe  kind  of 
life ;  there  are  touches  of  pathos  and  bits 
of  poetical  description  interspersed;  but 
these  do  not  occur  often  enough  to  ani- 
mate the  whole,  nor  to  smother  the  in- 
trinsic doubt  whether  a  story,  which  could 
be  better  told  in  prose,  is  to  take  rank  as 
a  standard  poem  on  the  strength  of  that 
manipulation  and  inversion  of  language 
which  are  now  held  to  constitute  blank 
verse. 

We  pass  over  "  Maude,"  "  The  Holy 
Grail,'*  etc.,  etc.,  as  we  have  passed  over 
"  Mazeppa,"  "  Cain,"  **  Marino  Faliero," 
**  Sardanapalus,  "  '*  Werner,"  and  the 
whole  of  IJyron's  mhior  poems,  which 
would  make  th6  reputation  of  half  a  dozen 
minor  poets  of  our  time,  and  to  spare. 
We  call  attention  to  salient  points,  to 
grand  features.     Strike,  but   hear ;   pro- 


nounce, but  read.  Let  any  real  lover  of 
fine  poetry,  who  does  not  freshly  remem- 
ber them,  read  once  again  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Cantos  <if  "  Childe  Harold,"  and 
then  say  in  what  class  or  category  the  au- 
thor is  to  be  placed.  It  is  in  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  things  that  the  popular  taste 
should  veer  about :  that  reputation  should 
follow  reputation  as  star  chases  star  across 
the  sky  ;  and  a  name  ^ith  innate  buo^'an- 
cy,  if  accidentally  submerged,  may  com- 
monly be  trusted  to  rise  unaided  to  the 
surface  and  float  on  with  the  rest.  But 
it  will  rise  the  sooner,  if  relieved  from 
any  adventitious  weight ;  and  the  weight 
of  prejudice  by  which  Byron's  is  kept 
down,  has  grown  with  foreign  critics  into 
a  set  topic  of  national  reproach.  Cxoethe 
pointedly  contrasted  the  dirt  and  rubbish 
flung  at  the  noble  ix>et  with  the  glorj'  he 
had  reflected  on  his  countr)',  *'  boundless 
in  its  splendor  and  incalculable  in  its 
conse(iuences."  **  Having  now,"  con- 
cludes Herr  Elze,  "traced  the  literary 
and  political  influence  of  Byron  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  earth  to  its 
north-eastern  boundary,  we  come  back  to 
his  native  land,  Mhere  his  influence  has 
hitherto  been  least,  where  moral  and  re- 
ligious illiberality  still  stands  in  the  way  of 
an  unprejudiced  estimation."  He  thinks 
that  this  "blinding  bigotry"  cannot  go 
further  without  producing  a  reaction,  and 
he  discerns,  or  fancies  he  discerns,  a  turn- 
ing-point. There  is  at  all  events  a  stand- 
ing-point, from  which  the  lever  which  will 
restore  the  balance  may  be  worked. 
There  is  a  compact  body  of  sound,  ripe, 
critical  opinion  in  this  country  that  has 
never  wavered,  and  on  its  sure,  if  slow, 
expansion  we  confldently  rely. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  first  at- 
tempt was  made  to  solve  the  problem 
whether  man  can  fly.  Ages  before  the 
"philosopher's  stone  "  was  ever  sought  for, 
or  before  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  mechanists, 
men  had  attempted  to  wing  their  way 
through  the  too  unresisting  air,  by  means 
of  more  or  less  ingenious  imitations  of  the 
pinions  of  birds  or  insects.  It  has  been 
suggested  (see  Hatton  Tumor's  Astra  Cas- 
tra)y  that  King  David  referred  to  successful 


attempts  of  this  sort  when  he  cried,  "  O 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  then  would 
I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest."  IJut  without 
insisting  on  this  opinion, — which,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  not  wholly  beyond 
cavil, — we  have  abundant  evidence  that  % 
in  the  earliest  ages  the  same  i>roblem  has 
been  attacked,  which  the  Aeronautical 
Society  of  CJreat  Britain  took  in  hand  but 
a  few  years  since,  and  which,  still  more  re- 
cently, the  beleaguered  Parisians  sought 
earnestly,  but  in  vain,  to  solve. 

By  the  invention  of  the  balloon  the  prob- 
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lem  of  aerial  floatation  has  been  solved  ; 
but  the  problem  which  has  hitherto  proved 
so  intractable,  is  that  of  aerial  navigation 
or  flight, — whether  by  means  of  flying-ma- 
chines capable  of  supporting  many  per- 
sons at  once,  or  by  means  of  contrivan- 
ces enabling  a  man  to  urge  his  way  alone 
through  the  air.  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  this  problem  is  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty. It  has,  indeed,  been  long  regarded 
by  nearly  all  practical  mechanicians  as 
really  insoluble.  But  of  late  years  careful 
researches  have  led  competent  men  to 
entertain  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  theory  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
fly.  P'acts  have  come  to  light  which  seem, 
to  say  the  least,  highly  promising.  In 
line,  there  are  not  a  few  who  share  the 
convictions  of  the  learned  president  of  the 
Aeronautical  Society,  that  before  many 
years  have  passed  men  will  have  learned 
how  to  navigate  the  air.  The  time  may 
not  be  at  hand,  indeed,  when  Bishop  Wil- 
kin s's  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled,  and  men 
will  call  as  commonly  for  their  wings  as 
they  now  do  for  their  boots  ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  in||Tobable  that  before  long  the 
first  aerial  voyage  (as  distinguished  from 
aerial  drifting  in  balloons)  will  be  success- 
fully accomplished. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire,  what 
are  the  principal  facts  on  which  this  hope- 
ful view  of  the  long- vexed  problem  has 
been  founded.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  touch  incidentally  on  the  his- 
tory of  past  attempts  at  flight;  and  this 
history  is,  indeed,  so  attractive,  that  the 
reader  may  be  disposed  to  wish  that  it  were 
entered  upon  more  at  length.  But  our 
subject  is  such  a  wide  one,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  avoid  discussing,  at  any 
length,  those  strange,  and  sometimes  apoc- 
ryphal narratives,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  aeronautics.  For  this  reason 
we  propose  to  consider  only  such  accounts 
of  past  attempts,  as  appear  to  bear  on  the 
subject  of  the  actual  feasibility  of  flying. 

In  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation,  four 
chief  points  have  to  be  considered — buoy- 
ancy, extent  of  supporting  surface,  propul- 
sive power,  and  elevating  power.  At  first 
sight,  buoyancy  may  seem  to  include  ele- 
vating power  and  supporting  power,  but  it 
will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  term 
is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 

In  the  balloon  we  have  the  perfect  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  securing  buoyancy. 


The  success  with  which  men  have  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  rising  into  the  air  is 
complete  ;  and  this  being  their  first,  and 
seemingly,  a  most  important  success,  we 
can,  perhaps,  hardly  wonder  that  further 
success  should  long  have  been  looked  for 
in  the  same  direction.  The  balloon  had 
enabled  men  to  float  in  the  air ;  why  should 
it  not  enable  them  also  to  direct  their 
course  through  the  air  ?  The  difficulty  of 
rising  into  the  air  seemed,  indeed,  much 
the  more  serious  of  the  two  before  the  bal- 
loon had  been  invented ;  and  all  who  had 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  fly,  had  failed  in 
precisely  this  point 

Yet  all  attempts  to  direct  balloons  have 
hithei:to  failed.  It  seems  clear,  indeed, 
when  we  inquire  carefully  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  such  attempts  must 
necessarily  fail.  The  buoyancy  of  balloons 
is  secured,  and  can  be  secured,  only  by 
one  method,  and  that  method  is  such  as  to 
preclude  all  possibility — so  at  least  it  seems 
to  us — that  the  balloon  can  be  navigated. 
A  balloon  must  be  large — many  times  larg- 
er than  any  machine  to  which  it  can  be  at- 
tached. If  we  take  even  the  case  of  one 
man  raised  by  a  balloon,  and  inquire  how 
large  the  balloon  should  be,  we  at  once 
see  how  disproportioned  the  size  of  a  bal- 
loon must  needs  be  to  the  bodies  of  a  heavier 
nature  which  it  is  intended  to  raise.  We 
know  that  a  man  can  barely  float  in  water, 
so  that  he  is  about  equal  in  weight  to  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  But  a  volume  of 
water  is  more  than  eight  hundred  times 
heavier  than  an  equal  volume  of  air,  even 
at  the  sea-level,  where  the  air  is  densest 
So  that  the  weight  of  a  man  is  more  than 
eight  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  air  he  displaces.  It  follows  that  if  a 
very  light  hollow  vessel  could  be  made, 
which  should  be  more  than  eight  hundred 
times  as  large  as  a  man,  and  which  could 
be  perfectly  exhausted  of  air  without  col- 
lapsing (a  thing  wholly  impossible),  the 
buoyancy  of  that  vessel  would  barely  ena- 
ble it  to  support  the  weight  of  a  man.  But 
the  balloonist  is  unable  to  obtain  any  ves- 
sel of  this  sort.  He  cannot  employ  the 
buoyancy  of  a  perfect  vacuum  to  raise 
him.  What  he  has  to  do,  is  to  fill  a  silken 
bag  with  a  gas  lighter  than  air,  but  still  not 
weightless,  and  to  trust  to  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  this  gas  and  that  of 
the  air  the  balloon  displaces,  to  raise  him 
from  the  ground.  So  that  such  a  balUyvcv^xsw 
order  to  raise  aLVftaxi.^\ss>a?5X\i^  ^«3^»s».^^s7' 
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larger  than  the  hollow  vessel  just  referred 
to.  But  further,  the  balloon  must  rise  above 
the  denser  parts  of  the  air  ;  it  must  carry  its 
own  weight  as  well  as  that  of  the  man  ;  the 
balloonist  must  take  a  supply  of  ballast ; 
and  other  like  considerations  have  to  be 
attended  to,  all  of  which  render  it  neces- 
sary that  the  balloon  should  be  larger  than 
we  have  hitherto  supposed.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  all  such  considerations,  we  find 
the  very  least  proportion  between  the  size 
of  the  balloon  intended  to  carry  one  p>er- 
son,  and  the  size  of  the  human  body,  to  be 
about  as  one  thousand  to  one.  Buoyant 
vessels  constructed  on  such  a  scale  must 
needs  present  an  enormous  surface ;  and 
therefore,  not  only  must  they  strongly  re- 
sist all.  attempts  made  to  propel  them  in 
any  direction,  but  the  lightest  wind  must 
have  more  effect  upon  them  than  any  ef- 
forts made  by  those  they  carry.  As  for 
any  power  which  should  avail  to  propel  a 
balloon  against  a  strong  wind,  the  idea 
seems  too  chimerical  to  be  entertained. 
Until  men  can  see  their  way  to  propelling 
a  buoyant  body  (one  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  weight  it  supports),  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour  through 
calm  air,  they  cannot  expect  even  to  resist 
the  action  of  a  steady  breeze  on  a  balloon, 
far  less  to  travel  against  the  wind.  But 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  of  any 
contrivance  by  which  a  balloon  could  be 
propelled  rapidly  through  calm  air,  yet  the 
mere  motion  of  the  balloon,  at  such  a  rate, 
would  sway  the  balloon  (torn  its  proper 
position,  and  probably  cause  its  destruc- 
tion. A  power  which  could  propel  the 
car  of  a  balloon  through  calm  air  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  would  cause 
precisely  the  same  effect  on  the  balloon 
itself,  as  though  the  car  were  fixed  while  a 
heavy  wind  was  blowing  against  the  bal- 
loon. We  know  what  the  effect  would  be 
in  this  latter  case ;  the  balloon  would  soon 
be  made  a  complete  wreck  :  and  nothing 
else  could  happen  in  the  former  case. 

But  it  may  be  seriously  questioned, 
whether  buoyancy  is  a  desirable  feature  in 
any  form  of  flying-machine.  We  have  seen 
that  a  degree  of  buoyancy  sufficient  to  se- 
cure actual  floatation  in  the  air  is  incom- 
patible with  atrial  navigation.  We  may 
now  go  further,  and  urge  that  even  a  less 
degree  of  buoyancy  would  be  a  mischiev- 
ous feature  in  a  flying-machine.  M.  Nadar, 
the  balloonist,  makes  a  significant,  though 
not  strictly  accurate  observation  on  thid 


point,  in  his  little  book  on  flying.  Pass- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Paris,  during  the 
aedileship  of  Haussman,  he  heard  a  work- 
man call  from  the  roof  of  a  house  to  a  fel- 
low-workman below,  to  throw  a  sponge  up. 
"  Now,"  says  Nadar,  "  what  did  the  cun- 
ning workman,  who  was  to  throw  the 
sponge,  do?  The  sponge  was  dry,  and 
therefore  light  and  buoyant.  Was  it  in 
this  condition  that  he  threw  it  up  to  his 
fellow  ?  No  ;  for  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  send  it  above  the  first  floor. 
But  he  first  wets  the  sponge,  and  so  makes 
it  heavy ;  and  then,  when  it  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  lightness  which  is  fatal  to 
flight,  he  throws  it  easily  to  his  fellow  on 
the  house-roof."  M.  Nadar  infers,  that 
the  first  essential  in  a  flying-machine  is 
weight ! 

Now,  what  is  true  in  the  above  reason- 
ing is,  that  buoyancy  renders  flight — as 
distinguished  from  aerial  floating — iiiii>ossi- 
ble,  or,  at  least,  difficult.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  that  the  flight  of  the  wet  sponge 
exemplifies  the  kind  of  flight  which  the  aer- 
onaut requires.  The  sponge,  in  fact,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  projectile  ; 
and  most  assuredly,  the  prcCem  of  flight 
is  not  to  be  solved  by  making  projectiles 
of  our  flying-machines,  or  of  our  own  bo- 
dies. It  may  be,  and,  indeed,  we  shall 
presently  see  that  it  probably  7ci//  be  nec- 
essary, that  some  form  of  propulsion  from 
a  fixed  stand  should  have  to  be  applied  to 
the  flying-machines  of  the  future.  But  after 
such  propulsion  has  been  applied,  the  fly- 
ing-machine must  be  supported  in  some 
way,  not  left — as  an  ordinary  projectile  is 
left — to  the  action  of  unresisted  gravity. 
M.  Nadar's  wet  sponge  is  no  analogue,  then, 
of  the  flying-machines  we  require. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  buoyancy, 
however,  it  will  be  desirable  to  inquire 
whether  buoyancy  is,  in  any  marked  de- 
gree, an  attribute  of  the  flpng  creatures 
we  are  acquainted  with — birds,  bats,  and 
insects.  The  structure  of  such  creatures 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  such  as 
to  secure  actual  buoyancy,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  ;  and  many  would  be  disposed, 
at  a  first  view  of  the  matter,  to  regard  the 
hollow  bones  and  the  quill-feathers  of  birds 
as  evidences  that  buoyancy  is  essential  to 
flight.  We  have  even  seen  the  strange  the- 
ory put  forward,  that  during  life,  the  quills 
of  birds,  as  well  as  their  hollow  bones,  are 
filled  with  hydrogen.  "  Flying  animals," 
says  a  writer  in  All  the  Year  Round  for 
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March  7,  1868,  "  are  built  to  hold  gases 
everywhere — in  their  bones,  their  bodies, 
their  skins ;  and  as  their  blood  is  several 
degrees  warmer  than  the  blood  of  walking 
or  running  animals,  their  gases  are  prob- 
ably several  degrees  lighter.  Azote,  or 
hydrogen,  or  whatever  the  gas  held  in  the 
gaseous  structures  may  be,  it  is  propor- 
tionately warmer,  and,  therefore,  propor- 
tionately lighter  than  air." 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  on  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  stnicture  of  flying  crea- 
tures, the  hollow  portions  of  their  bodies 
will  be  found  to  fulfil  a  purpose  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  imparting  buoyancy.  If 
we  examine  a  quill  we  find  that  the  most 
remarkable  feature  which  it  presents  to  us, 
is  the  proportion  which  its  strength,  espe- 
cially as  respects  resistance  to  flexure, 
bears  to  its  weight.  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  construct  any  bar,  or  rod,  or 
tube,  of  the  same  length  and  weight  as  a 
portion  of  a  bird's  quill,  which  would  bear 
the  same  pressure  without  perceptible  flex- 
ure ;  and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
any  structure  appertaining  to  a  living  crea- 
ture, could  possess  greater  strength  with 
an  equal  degree  of  lightness.  In  the  hol- 
low bones,  again,  we  see  the  same  associa- 
tion of  strength  and  lightness.  Precisely, 
as  a  tubular  bridge,  like  that  which  spans 
the  Menai  Straits,  is  capable  of  bearing  far 
greater  strain  than  a  solid  metal  bar  of 
equal  weight  and  length,  so  the  hollow 
bones  of  birds  are  far  stronger  than  solid 
bones  of  equal  weight  would  be.  We  see 
then,  that  lightness  is  secured  in  these  parts 
of  a  bird's  structure.  But  lightness  and 
buoyancy  are  different  matters.  We  can 
understand  that  it  is  absolutely  essential, 
that  the  weight  of  a  machine  intended  for 
flight  should  be  as  small  as  may  be,  due 
regard  being  had  to  strength  and  complete- 
ness. But  there  is  little,  we  conceive,  in 
the  structure  of  flying  creatures,  which 
points  to  buoyancy  as  a  desirable  feature 
in  a  flyiitg-machine. 

We  come  next  to  a  much  more  impor- 
tant point,  namely,  extent  of  supporting 
surface.  We  are  to  consider  the  air  now, 
not  with  regard  to  its  density,  the  quality 
which  enables  a  balloon,  filled  with  rarer 
gas  to  float  in  air,  but  with  reference  to  its 
power  of  resisting  downward  motion 
through  it ;  that  is,  of  resisting  the  effects 
of  gravity.  We  have  to  inquu'e  what  ex- 
tent of  surface,  spread  either  in  the  form  of 
wings  or  as  parachutes,  will  suffice  to  sup- 


port a  man  or  a  flying-machine.  It  is  here 
that  the  researches  recently  made  seem  to 
bear  most  significantly  upon  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  flight 

The  history  of  the  parachute  affords 
some  insight  into  the  supporting  power  of 
the  air^some,  but  not  much.  The  para- 
chute has  been  commonly  suffered  to  fall 
from  beneath  the  car  of  a  balloon.  Sus- 
pended thus,  in  the  lee,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
balloon's  mass,  and  with  its  supporting 
surface  unexpanded,  the  parachute  de- 
scends under  highly  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. A  great  velocity  of  descent  is  ac- 
quired before  the  parachute  is  fully  expand- 
ed, and  thus  the  parachute  has  to  resist  a 
greater  down-drawing  force  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  machine  were  open,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  free  air,  at 
starting.  The  consequence  is  a  great  and 
sudden  strain  upon  all  parts  of  the  para- 
chdte,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  oscillation 
which  seriously  risks  its  structure,  besides 
impairing  its  supporting  power — since  this 
power  would  obviously  act  most  effectively 
if  the  span  of  the  parachute  remained  hor- 
izontal throughout  the  descent.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  Gamerin*s  descent,  in 
1797,  illustrates  the  foregoing  remarks  : — 
*' In  1797,"  says  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins, 
"Garnerin  constructed  a  parachute,  by 
which  he  descended  from  a  balloon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet.  The  descent  was 
perilous,  for  the  parachute  failed,  for  a  time, 
to  expand ;  and  after  it  had  opened,  and 
the  immediate  fears  of  the  immense  con- 
course which  had  assembled  in  Paris  to 
witness  the  attempt,  had  been  removed, 
the  oscillations  of  the  car,  in  which  Gar- 
nerin  was  seated,  were  so  violent,  as  to 
threaten  either  to  throw  him  out,  or,  on 
arriving  at  the  ground,  to  dash  him  out 
with  violence.  He  escaped,  however ! " 
We  notice  the  same  circumstances  in  the 
narrative  of  poor  Cocking's  disastrous  at- 
tempt in  1837.  "When  the  cords  which 
sustained  the  parachute  were  cut,  it  de- 
scended with  dangerous  rapidity,  oscillat- 
ing fearfully,  and  at  last  the  car  broke  away 
from  the  parachute,  and  Mr.  Cocking  was 
precipitated  to  the  ground,  from  a  height 
of  about  one  hundred  feet." 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  the 
parachute  affords  no  evidence  whatever  of 
the  increased  sustaining  power  of  the  air 
on  bodies  which  traverse  it  rapidly  in  a 
more  or  less  horizontal  direction.  The 
parachute  descends,  and  da-sc^xN^  v55^^sS«..- 
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\y  :  we  have  to  inquire  whether  the  air 
may  not  resist  descent  so  strongly  that  with 
comparatively  small  effort  a  horizontal  or 
even  ascending  motion  may  be  effected. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  this  supporting 
power  of  the  atmosphere  is  given  in  the 
flight  of  an  oyster-shell  or  piece  of  thin 
slate,  deftly  thrown  from  a  schoolboy's 
practised  hand.  Such  a  missile,  instead 
of  following  the  parabolic  path  traversed 
by  an  ordinary  projectile,  is  seen  to  skim 
along  almost  like  a  bird  on  resting  pin- 
ions. It  will  sometimes  even  ascend 
(after  the  projectile  force  has  ceased  to 
act  in  raising  it),  as  though  in  utter  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  when  a 
horizontal  plane  traverses  the  air  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  the  supporting  power  of 
the  air  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
plane  moves  more  quickly,  or  in  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  quantity  of  air  it  glides 
over,  so  to  speak.  Indeed  we  have  clear 
evidence  to  this  effect  in  the  behavior  of 
the  common  toy-kife,  the  supporting  pow- 
er of  which  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  force  of  the  wind.  For  a  kite,  held  by 
a  string  in  a  strong  horizontal  current  of 
air,  corresponds  exactly  to  an  inclined 
plane  surface  drawn  swiftly  in  a  horizontal 
direction  during  a  calm.  The  same  sup- 
porting power  which  results  from  the  rapid 
passage  of  the  air  under  the  kite  will  be 
obtained  during  the  rapid  passage  of  the 
kite  over  still  air. 

When  we  study  the  flight  of  birds,  we 
we  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  ve- 
locity of  horizontal  motion  is  a  point  of 
extreme  importance  as  respects  the  power 
of  flying.  For  though  there  are  some 
birds  which  seem  to  rise  almost  straight 
from  the  ground,  yet  nearly  all,  and  es- 
pecially the  larger  and  heavier  birds,  have 
to  acquire  a  considerable  horizontal  ve- 
locity before  they  can  take  long  flights. 
Even  many  of  those  birds  which  seem, 
when  taking  flight,  to  trust  rather  to  the 
upward  and  downward  motion  of  their 
wings  than  to  swift  horizontal  motion,  will 
be  found,  when  carefully  observed,  to 
move  their  wings  up  and  down  in  such 
sort  as  to  secure  a  rapid  forward  motion. 
The  present  writer  has  been  much  struck 
by  the  singularly  rapid  forward  motion 
which  pigeons  acquire  by  what  appears 
like  a  simple  beating  of  their  wings.  A 
pigeon  which  is  about  to  fly  from  level 
ground  may  be  seen  to  beat  its  wings 


quickly  and  ifinth  great  power;  and  yet 
instead  of  rising  with  each  downward 
stroke,  the  bird  is  seen  to  move  quite  hori- 
zontally,— as  though  the  wings  acted  like 
screw-propellers.  We  believe,  in  fact, 
that  the  wings  during  this  action  do  really 
act,  both  in  the  upward  and  downward  mo- 
tion, in  a  manner  resembling  either  screw- 
propulsion  or  the  action  by  which  seamen 
urge  a  boat  forward  by  means  of  a  single 
oar  over  the  stern. ♦  The  action  of  a  fish's 
tail  is  not  dissimilar ;  and  as  the  fish,  by 
what  seems  like  a  simple  beating  of  its 
tail  from  side  to  side,  is  able  to  dart  s^-ifl- 
ly  forwards,  so  the  bird,  by  what  seems  like 
a  beating  of  its  wings  up  and  down,  is  able 
— ^when  occasion  requires — to  acquire  a 
swift  forward  motion.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  understood  that  we  are  not 
questioning  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
downward  beat  of  a  bird's  wing  is  also 
capable  of  giving  an  upward  motion  to 
the  bird's  body.  The  i>oint  to  be  special- 
ly noticed  is  that  when  a  bird  is  taking 
flight  from  level  ground,  the  wings  are  so 
used  that  the  downward  stroke  gives  no 
perceptible  upward  motion. 

But  since  a  horizontal  velocity  is  thus 
efiective,  we  might  be  le<l  to  infer  that  the 
larger  flying  creatures,  which,  caUris  par- 
iduSf  travel  more  swiftly  through  the  air 
than  the  smaller,  would  require  a  smaller 
relative  extent  of  supporting  surface. 
We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of 
that  iK>int  which  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  great,  or  rather  the  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty, in  the  way  of  man's  attempts  at 
flight, — his  capacity  or  incapacity  to  carry 
the  requisite  extent  of  supporting  surface. 
We  are  led  to  inquire  whether  a  smaller 
extent  of  sup]X)rting  surface  than  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  necessarj-  may  not 
suffice  in  the  case  of  a  man,  and  d/or//- 
ori  in  the  case  of  a  large  and  powerful 
flying-machine. 

The  inference  to  which  we  have  thus 
been  led,  is  found  to  accord  perfectly  with 
the  observations  which  have  been  made 
upon  flying  creatures  of  different  dimen- 
sions. It  has  been  found  that  the  sup- 
porting surface  of  these  creatures, — 
whether  insects,  birds,  or  bats, — by  no 
means  varies  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
This  is  one  of  thelnost  important  results  to 


*  Sailors  call  thh  scu/Zing,  a  term  more  com- 
monly applied  to  the  propulsion  of  a  boat  by  a 
single  oarsman  using  a  pair  of  oars,  or  sculls. 
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which  the  recent  inquiries  into  the  prob- 
lem of  flight  have  led ;  and  we  believe 
that  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
ested by  an  account  of  the  relations  which 
have  been  observed  to  hold  between  the 
weight  and  the  supporting  surface  of  dif- 
ferent winged  creatures. 

We  owe  to  M.  de  Lucy,  of  Paris,  the 
results  of  the  first  actual  experiments 
carried  out  in  this  direction.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  his  observations  (made  in 
the  years  1868,  1869)  is  taken  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Brearey,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Aeronautical  Society. 
"  M.  de  Lucy  asserts,"  says  Mr.  Brearey, 
"that  there  is  an  unchangeable  law  to 
which  he  has  never  found  any  exception, 
amongst  the  considerable  number  of  birds 
and  insects,  whose  weight  and  measure- 
ments he  has  taken,  viz.,  that  the  smaller 
and  lighter  the  winged  animal  is,  the 
greater  is  the  comparative  extent  of  sup- 
porting surface.  Thus,  in  comparing  in- 
sects with  one  another,  the  gnat,  which 
weighs  460  times  less  than  the  stag-beetle, 
has  14  times  greater  relative  surface.  The 
lady-bird,  which  weighs  150  times  less 
than  the  stag-beetle,  possesses  5  times 
more  relative  surface,  etc.  It  is  the  same 
with  birds.  The  sparrow,  which  weighs 
about  ten  times  less  than  the  pigeon,  has 
twice  as  much  relative  surface.  The 
pigeon  which  weighs  about  eight  times 
less  than  the  stork,  has  twice  as  much 
relative  surface.  The  sparrow,  which 
weighs  339  times  less  than  the  Australian 
crane,  possesses  7  times  more  relative 
surface,  etc.  If  we  now  compare  the  in- 
sects and  the  birds,  the  gradation  will  be- 
come even  more  striking.  The  gnat,  for 
example,  which  weighs  97,000  times  less 
than  the  pigeon,  has  40  times  more  rela- 
tive surface  ;  it  weighs  3,000,006  times 
less  than  the  crane  of  Australia,  and 
possesses  relatively'  140  times  more  sur- 
face than  this  latter,  which  is  the  heaviest 
bird  M.  de  Lucy  had  weighed,  and  was 
that  also  which  had  the  smallest  amount 
of  surface,  the  weight  being  nearly  21  lbs., 
and  the  supporting  surface  139  inches  per 
kilogramme  (2  lbs.  3 J  oz.).  Yet  of  all 
travelling  birds  the  Australian  cranes 
undertake  the  longest  and  most  remote 
journeys,  and,  with  the  "exception  of  the 
eagles,  elevate  themselves  highest,  and 
maintain  flight  the  longest." 

M.  de  I-,ucy  does  not  seem  to  have 
noticed  the  law  to  which  these  numbers 


point.  It  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
amounts  in  fact  merely  to  this,  that  in- 
stead of  the  wing-surface  of  a  flying  crea- 
ture being  proportioned  to  the  weight,  it 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  (or  technically,  that  instead  of 
being  proportioned  to  the  cube,  it  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  linear 
dimensions).  Thus,  suppose  that  of  two 
flying  creatures  one  is  7  times  as  tall  as 
the  other,  the  proportions  of  their  bodies 
being  similar,  then  the  body-surface  of  the 
larger  will  be  49  times  (or  7  times  7)  that 
of  the  other,  and  the  weight  343  times  (or 
7  times  7  times  7)  that  of  the  other.  But 
instead  of  the  extent  of  wing- surface  being 
343  times  as  great,  it  is  but  49  times  as 
great.  In  other  words,  relatively  to  its 
weight  the  smaller  will  have  a  wing- surface 
7  times  greater  than  that  of  the  larger. 
How  closely  this  agrees  with  what  is  ob- 
served in  nature,  will  be  seen  by  the  case 
of  the  sparrow  as  compared  with  the  Aus- 
tralian crane ;  for  M.  de  Lucy's  experi- 
ments show  that  the  sparrow  weighs  339 
times  less  than  the  Australian  crane,  but 
has  a  relative  wing-surface  7  times  greater. 

It  follows,  in  fact,  from  M.  de  Lucy's 
experiments  that,  as  we  see  in  nature, 
birds  of  similar  shape  should  have  wings 
similarly  proportioned,  and  not  wings  cor- 
responding to  the  relative  weight  of  the 
birds.  The  same  remark  applies  to  in- 
sects ;  and  we  see,  in  fact,  that  the  bee, 
the  bluebottle,  and  the  common  fly — in- 
sects not  unlike  in  their  proportions — 
have  wings  proportioned  to  their  surface 
dimensions;  the  same  holding  amongst 
long-bodied  insects,  like  the  gnat  and  the 
diagon-fly,  and  the  same  also  among  the 
different  orders  of  flying  beetles. 

So  that,  setting  apart  differences  of 
muscular  capacity  and  adaptation,  a  man, 
in  order  to  fly,  would  need  wings  bearing 
the  same  proportion  tO  his  body  as  we  ob- 
serve in  the  wings  of  the  sparrow  or  the 
pigeon.  In  fact,  the  wings  commonly  as- 
signed to  angels  by  sculptors  and  painters 
would  not  be  so  disproportion ed  to  the 
requirements  of  flight  as  has  been  com- 
monly supposed,  if  only  the  muscular 
power  of  the  human  frame  were  well 
adapted  to  act  upon  wings  so  placed  and 
shaped,  and  there  were  no  actual  inferiority 
in  the  power  of  human  muscles  (cross- 
section  for  cross  section)  as  compared 
with  those  of  birds. 

So  far  as  the  ^rac<k.ifcs^^  ^  -^002.3^ 
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flight  on  man's  part  is  concerned,  these 
two  points  are,  indeed,  among  the  most 
important  that  we  have  to  consider.  It 
was  to  Borelli*s  remarks  on  these  points, 
in  his  famous  treatise,  DeMotu  Animalium^ 
that  the  opinion  so  long  entertained  re- 
specting the  impracticability  of  flight 
must  be  referred  He  compared  the  rel- 
ative dimensions  of  the  breast-muscles  of 
birds  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
muscles  in  man^  and  thence  argued  that 
man's  frame  is  altogether  unadapted  to 
the  use  of  wings.  He  compared  also  the 
relative  muscular  energy  of  birds  and 
men,  that  is,  the  power  of  muscles  of 
equal  size  in  the  bird  and  the  man ;  and 
was  yet  further  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  man  can  never  be  a  flying  animal. 

But  although  the  reasoning  of  Borelli 
suffices  perfectly  well  to  show  that  man 
can  never  fly  by  attaching  pinions  to  his 
aruis,  and  flapping  these  in  imitation 
(however  close)  of  a  bird's  action  in  flying, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  man  must  be 
unable  to  fly  when  the  most  powerful 
muscles  of  his  body  are  called  into  action 
to  move  suitably-devised  pinions.  M. 
Besnier  made  a  step  in  this  direction  (to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century)  when 
he  employed,  in  his  attempts  to  fly,  those 
powerful  muscles  of  the  arm  which  are 
used  in  supporting  a  weight  over  the 
shoulder  (as  when  a  bricklayer  carries  a 
hod,  or  when  a  countryman  carries  a  load 
of  hay  with  a  pitchfork).  But  the  way  in 
which  he  employed  the  muscles  of  the  leg 
was  less  satisfactory.  In  his  method,  a 
long  rod  passed  over  each  shoulder,  fold- 
ing pinions  being  attached  to  both  ends 
of  each  rod.  When  either  end  of  a  rod 
was  drawn  down,  the  descending  pinion 
opened,  the  ascending  pinion  at  the  other 
end  closing ;  and  the  two  rods  were  work- 
ed by  alternate  downward  pulls  with  |he 
arms  and  legs.  The  downward  pull  with 
the  arms  was  exceedingly  effective ;  but 
the  downward  pull  with  the  legs  was  alto- 
gether feeble.  For  the  body  lying  hori- 
zontally, the  muscles  used  in  the  down- 
ward pull  with  the  legs  were  those  by 
which  the  leg  is  carried  forward  in  walk- 
ing, and  these  muscles  have  very  little 
strength,  as  any  one  will  see  who,  standing 
upright  on  one  leg,  tries,  without  bending 
the  knee  of  the  other,  to  push  forward  any 
considerable  weight  with  the  front  of  this 
leg. 

Yet  even  with  this  imperfect  contrivance 


Besnier  achieved  a  partial  success.  His 
pinions  did  not,  indeed,  serve  to  raise  him 
in  the  air ;  but  wiien,  by  a  sharp  run  for- 
ward, he  liad  brought  that  aerial  support- 
ing power  into  action  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  the  pinions,  sharply  worked, 
so  far  sustained  him  as  to  allow  hin)  to 
cross  a  river  of  considerable  width.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that,  had  Besnier  provided 
fixed  sustaining  surfaces,  in  additioifi  to 
the  movable  pmions,  he  might  have  in- 
creased the  distance  he  could  traverse. 
But,  as  regards  flight,  there  was  a  further 
and  much  more  serious  defect  in  his  ap- 
paratus. No  means  whatever  were  pro- 
vided for  propulsion.  The  wings  tended 
to  raise  the  body  (this  tendency  only 
availing,  however,  to  sustain  it) ;  but  they 
could  give  no  forward  motion.  With  a 
slight  modification,  it  is  probable  that 
Besnier* s  method  would  enable  an  active 
man  to  travel  over  ground  with  extreme 
rapidity,  clearing  impediments  of  consid- 
erable height,  and  taking  tolerably  wide 
rivers  almost  "  in  his  stride";  but  we  be- 
lieve that  the  method  could  never  enable 
men  actually  to  fly. 

It  may  be  remarked,  indeed,  that  the  art 
of  flying,  if  it  is  ever  attained,  will  prob- 
ably be  arrived  at  by  means  of  attempts 
directed,  in  the  first  place,  towards  rapid 
passage  along  terra  fir  ma.  As  the  tra- 
peze gymnast  avails  himself  of  the  sup- 
porting power  of  ropes,  so  the  supporting 
power  of  the  air  may  be  called  into  action 
to  aid  men  in  traversing  the  ground  The 
following  passage  from  Tumor's  Astra 
Castra  shows  that  our  velocipedists  might 
soon  be  outvied  by  half-flying  pedestrians  : 
— "  Soon  after  Bacon's  time,"  he  tells  us, 
"  projects  were  instituted  to  train  up  chil- 
dren from  their  infancy  in  the  exercise  of 
flying  with  artificial  wings,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  favorite  plan  of  the  artists  and 
philosophers  of  that  day.  If  we  credit  the 
accounts  of  some  of  these  experiments,  it 
would  seem  that  considerable  progress 
was  made  that  way.  The  individuals  who 
used  the  wings  could  skim  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  with  a  great  deal  of  ease  and 
celerity.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
combined  faculties  of  running  and  flying. 
It  is  stated  that,  by  an  alternate  continued 
motion  of  the  wings  against  the  air,  and 
the  feet  against  the  ground,  they  were  en- 
abled to  move  along  with  a  striding 
motion,  and  with  incredible  speed." 

A  gymnast  of  our  own  day,  Mr.  Charles 
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Spencer  ("one  of  the  best  teachers  of 
gymnastics  in  this  country,"  says  Mr. 
Brearey),  has  met  with  even  more  marked 
success,  for  he  has  been  able  to  raise  him- 
self by  the  action  of  wings  attached  to  his 
arms.  The  material  of  which  these  wings 
were  made  was  too  fragile  for  actual  flight ; 
and  Mr.  Spencer  was  prevented  from  mak- 
ing strong  efforts  because  the  wicker-work 
to  which  the  apparatus  was  attached,  fit- 
ting tightly  round  his  body,  caused  pain, 
and  obstructed  his  movements.  Yet  he 
tells  us  that,  nmning  down  a  small  incline 
in  the  open  air,  and  jumping  from  the 
ground,  he  has  been  able,  by  the  action 
of  the  wings,  to  sustain  flight  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1 20  feet ;  and  when  the  appara- 
tus was  suspended  in  the  transept  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  (in  the  spring  of  1868),  he 
was  able,  as  we  have  said,  to  raise  himself, 
though  only  to  a  slight  extent,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wings.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  his  apparatus  seems  very 
little  adapted  for  its  purpose,  since  the 
wings  are  attached  to  the  arms  in  such 
sort  that  the  weak  breast-muscles  are 
chiefly  called  into  play.  Borelli's  main 
objection  applies  in  full  to  such  a  contri- 
vance ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer met  with  even  a  partial  success.  One 
would  have  expected  rather  that  the  pre- 
diction of  a  writer  in  The  Times  (calling 
himself  Apteryx,  or  the  Wingless)  would 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  that  "the  aero- 
naut, if  he  flapped  at  all,  would  come  to 
grief,  like  the  sage  in  Rasselas,  and  all 
others  who  have  tried  flying  with  artificial 
wings." 

The  objection  founded  on  the  relative 
weakness  of  the  nuiscles  of  man  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  birds  (without  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  adaptation),  seems 
at  first  sight  more  serious.  Although 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  supe- 
rior strength  of  the  muscles  of  birds  has 
been  in  general  enormously  exaggerated, 
yet  such  a  superiority  undoubtedly  exists 
to  some  degree.  This  gives  the  bird  a 
clear  advantage  over  man,  insomuch  that 
man  can  never  hope  by  his  unaided  exer- 
tions to  rival  the  bird  in  its  own  element. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  be- 
cause man  may  never  be  able  to  rival  the 
flight  of  the  eagle  or  the  condor,  of  the 
pigeon  or  the  swallow,  he  must  therefore 
needs  be  unable  to  fly  at  all. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that 
men  can  av^ail  themselves  of  contrivandes 


by  which  a  considerable  velocity  may  be 
acquired  at  starting ;  and  that  when  the 
aeronaut  is  once  launched  with  adequate 
velocity,  a  comparatively  moderate  exer- 
tion of  force  may  probably  enable  him  to 
maintain  that  velocity,  or  even  to  increase 
it.  In  this  case,  a  moderate  exertion  of 
force  would  also  suffice  to  enable  him  to 
rise  to  a  higher  level.  To  show  that  this 
is  so,  we  need  only  return  to  the  illustra- 
tion drawn  from  the  kite.  If  a  weight  be 
attached  to  a  kite's  tail,  the  kite,  which 
will  maintain  a  certain  height  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  with  a  certain  degree  of 
force,  will  rise  to  a  greater  height  when 
the  force  of  the  wind  is  but  slightly  in- 
creased. 

Kites  afford,  indeed,  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  elevating  power  resulting 
from  the  swift  motion  of  an  inclined  plane 
through  the  air,  the  fact  being  remembered 
always  that,  whatever  supporting  and  el- 
evating power  is  obtained  when  air  moves 
horizontally  with  a  certain  velocity  against 
an  inclined  plane,  precisely  the  same  sup- 
porting and  elevating  power  will  be  ob- 
tained when  the  inclined  plane  is  drawn 
or  propelled  horizontally  with  equal  ve- 
locity through  still  air.  Now  the  following 
passages  from  the  History  of  the  Char- 
volant,  or  kite-carriage,  bear  significantly 
on  the  subject  we  are  now  upon.  The 
kite  employed  in  the  first  experiments 
(made  early  in  the  present  century)  had  a 
surface  of  fifty-five  square  feet.  "Nor 
was  less  progress  made  in  the  experiment- 
al department  when  large  weights  were 
required  to  be  raised  or  transposed. 
While  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  omit 
to  observe  that  the  first  person  who  soar- 
ed aloft  in  the  air  by  this  invention  was  a 
lady,  whose  courage  would  not  be  denied 
this  test  of  its  strength.  An  arm-chair 
was  brought  on  the  ground,  then,  lower- 
ing the  cordage  of  the  kite  by  slackening 
the  lower  brace,  the  chair  was  firmly  lash- 
ed to  the  main-line,  and  the  lady  took  her 
seat.  The  main-brace  being  hauled  taut, 
the  huge  buoyant  sail  rose  aloft  with  its 
fair  burden,  continuing  to  ascend  to  the 
height  of  a  hundred  yards.  On  descend- 
ing, she  expressed  herself  much  pleased 
with  the  easy  motion  of  the  kite  and  the 
delightful  prospect  she  had  enjoyed. 
Soon  after  this,  another  experiment  of  a 
similar  nature  took  place,  when  the  inven- 
tor's son  successfully  carried  out  a  de&vss^- 
not  less  safe  than  WA— '<iM^^'>-  ^^•jSixsx'^Xs^ 
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this  powerful  atrial  machine  the  brow  of 
a  cliff  two  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  Here,  after  safely  landing,  he 
again  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  expressly 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and,  detaching 
the  swivel-line  which  kept  it  at  its  eleva- 
tion, glided  gently  down  the  cordage  to 
the  hand  of  the  director,  llie  buoyant 
sail  employed  on  this  occasion  was  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  had  a  proportionate 
spread  of  canvass.  The  rise  of  the  ma- 
chine was  most  majestic,  and  nothing 
could  surpass  the  steadiness  with  which  it 
was  manoeuvred,  the  certainty  with  which 
it  answered  the  action  of  the  braces,  and 
the  ease  with  which  its  power  was  lessened 
or  increased.  .  .  .  Subsequently  to 
this,  an  experiment  of  a  very  bold  and  nov- 
el character  was  made  upon  an  extensive 
down,  where  a  wagon  with  a  considerable 
load  was  drawn  along,  whilst  this  huge 
machine  at  the  same  time  carried  an  ob- 
server aloft  in  the  air,  realizing  almost  the 
romance  of  flying." 

We  have  here  abundant  evidence  of  the 
supporting  and  elevating  power  of  the 
air.  This  power  is,  however,  in  a  sense, 
donnant  It  requires  to  be  called  into 
action  by  suitable  contrivances.  In  the 
kite,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  motion  of 
the  air.  In  flight,  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  motion  athwart  the  air,  this 
motion  being,  in  the  first  place,  communi- 
cated while  the  aeronaut  or  flying-machine 
is  on  the  ground.  Given  a  sufficient 
extent  of  supporting  surface  and  an 
adequate  velocity,  any  body,  however 
heavy,  may  be  made  to  rise  from  the 
.  ground ;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  mechanicians  can  devise  the  means 
of  obtaining  at  least  a  sufficient  velocity 
of  motion  to  raise  either  a  man  or  a  flying- 
machine,  provided  with  no  greater  extent 
of  supporting  surface  than  would  be  man- 
ageable in  either  case.  It  is  not  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  from  the  air  at  start- 
ing the  requisite  supporting  power  that 
•  need  deter  the  aeronaut.  The  real  diffi- 
culties are  those  which  follow.  The 
velocity  of  motion  must  be  maintained, 
and  should  admit  of  being  increased. 
There  must  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  elevation,  however  slowly.  There 
must  be  the  means  of  guiding  the  aero- 
naut's flight.  And,  lastly,  the  aeronaut  or 
the  flying-machine  must  fly  with  well-pre- 
served balance — the  supporting  power  of 
the  air  depending  entirely  on  the  steadi- 


ness with  which  the  supporting  surfaces 
traverse  it. 

We  believe  that  these  diflliculties  axe 
not   insuperable  ;   and   not  only  so,  but 
that  none  of  the  failures  recorded  during 
the  long  history  of  aeronautical  experi- 
ments need  discourage  us  from  trusting  in 
eventual  success.  Nearly  all  those  failures 
have  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  condi- 
tions which  have  now  been  shown  to  be 
essential  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Nothing  but  failure  could  be  looked  for 
from  the  attempts  hitherto  made  ;  and  in- 
deed, the  only  wonder  is  that  failure  has 
not  been  always  as  disastrous  as  in  the 
case  of  Cocking* s  ill-judged  descent.     If  a 
man  who  has  made  no   previous  experi 
ments  will  insist  on  jumping  from    the 
summit  of  a  steeple,  \^nth  untried  wings  at- 
tached to  his  arms,  it  cannot  greatly  be 
wondered  at  that  he  falls  to  the  ground 
and  break^  his  limbs,  as  Allard  and  others 
have  done.     If,  notwithstanding  the  well- 
known   weakness  of  the   human  breast- 
muscles,  the  aeronaut  tries  to  rise  by  flap- 
ping wings  like  a  bird's,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  he  should  fail  in  his  puri>ose. 
Nor  again  can  we  wonder  if  attempts  to 
direct  balloons  from  the  car  should  fail, 
when  we  know  that  the  car  could  not 
even  be  drawn  with  ropes  against  a  steady- 
breeze  without  injury  to  the  supporting 
balloon.    And  we  need  look  no  further  for 
the  cause  of  the  repeated  failures  of  all 
the  flying-machines  yet  constructed,  than 
to  the  fact  that  no  adequate  provision 
has  yet  been    made    to    balance   such 
machines,  so  that  they  may  travel  steadily 
through  the  air.    It  seems  to  have  been 
supposed  that  if  propelling  and  elevating 
power  were  supplied,  the  flying-machine 
would  balance  itself;  and  accordingly,  if 
we  examine  the  proposed  constructions, 
we  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  (if  not 
in  all)  the  machine  would  be  as  likely  to 
travel  bottom-upwards  as  on  an  even  keel. 
The  common  parachute  (which,  however, 
is  not  a  flying-machine)  is  the  only  instance 
we  can  think  of  in  which  a  non-buoyant 
machine  for  aerial  locomotion  has  pos- 
sessed what  is   called    "  a    position    of 
rest." 

Perhaps  the  gravest  mistake  of  all  is 
that  of  supposing  that,  on  a  first  trial,  a 
man  could  balance  himself  in  the  air 
by  means  of  wings.  Placed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  deep  water,  man  is  utterly  unable 
to  swim,  and  if  left  to  himself  will  inevita- 
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bly  drown ;  although  a  very  slight  and 
very  easily  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
requisite  motions  will  enable  him  to  pre- 
serve his  balance.  And  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  conceived  by  most  of  those  who 
have  attempted  flight,  that,  when  first 
left  to  himself  in  open  air,  with  a  more  or 
less  ingeniously  contrived  apparatus  at- 
tached to  him,  a  man  can  not  only  balance 
himself  in  that  unstable  medium,  but  can 
resist  the  down-drawing  action  of  gravity 
(which  scarcely  acts  at  all  on  the  swim- 
mer), and  wing  his  .way  through  the  air 
by  a  series  of  new  and  untried  move- 
ments ! 

It  encourages  confidence  in  the  attempts 
now  being  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
aerial  locomotion,  that  they  are  tentative, 
— founded  on  observation  and  experiment, 
and  not  on  vague  notions  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  birds  fly.  Fresh  experi- 
ments are  to  be  made,  more  particularly 
on  the  supporting  power  of  the  air  upon 
bodies  of  different  form,  moving  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  velocity.  These  experi- 
ments" are  under  the  charge  of  Messrs. 
Browning  and  Wenham,  of  the  Aeronauti- 
cal Societ)',  whose  skill  in  experimental 
research,  and  more  particularly  in  inquiries 
depending  on  mechanical  considerations, 
will  give  a  high  value  to  their  deductions. 
The  question  of  securing  the  equipoise  of 
flying-machines  has  also  received  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  principle 
of  the  instrument  called  the  gyroscope 
\n\\  be  called  into  action  to  secure  steadi- 
ness of  motion,  at  least  in  the  experimen- 
tal flights.  What  this  principle  is,  need 
not  here  be  scientifically  discussed.  But 
it  may  be  described  as  the  tendency  of  a 
rotating  body  to  preserve  unchanged  the 
direction  of  the  axis  about  which  the 
body  is  rotating.  The  spinning-top  and 
the  quoit  (well  thrown)  afford  illustrations 
of  this  principle.  The  peculiar  flight  of  a 
flat  missile,  already  referred  to,  depends 
on  the  same  principle  ;  for  the  flight  only 
exhibits  the  peculiarities  mentioned  when 
the  missile  is  caused  to  whirl  in  its  own 
plane.  But  the  most  striking  evidence 
yet  given  of  the  steadying  property  of 
rotation,  is  that  afforded  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  the 
Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland.  During 
the  voyage  to  Teneriffe  (where,  it  will  be 
remembered,  his  well-known  Astronomer's 
Experiment  was  carried  out),  he  tested 
the   power  of  the   gyroscope  in  giving 


steadiness  by  causing  a  telescope  to  be  so 
mounted,  that  the  stand  could  not  shift  in 
position  without  changing  the  axial  pose 
of  a  heavy  rotating  disc.  The  disc  was 
set  in  rapid  rotation  by  the  sailors,  and 
then  the  Professor  directed  the  telescope 
towards  a  ship  on  the  horizon.  A  fresh 
wind  was  blowing,  so  that  everything  on 
deck  was  swayed  in  lively  sort  by  the  toss- 
ing vessel ;  nor  did  the  telescope  seem  a 
whit  steadier — the  motion  of  objects 
round  it  giving  to  the  instrument  an  ap- 
pearance of  equal  instability.  But  the 
ofllicers  were  invited  to  look  through  the 
tube,  and  to  their  amazement,  the  distant 
ship  was  seen  as  steady  in  the  middle  of 
the  telescopic  field  as  though,  instead  of 
being  set  up  on  a  tossing  and  rolling  ship, 
the  telescope  had  been  mounted  in  an  ob- 
servatory on  terra  fir  ma.  The  principle 
of  the  gyroscope  has  also  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  so  steadying  the  stand  of 
a  photographic  camera  placed  in  the  car 
of  a  balloon,  that  photographs  might  be 
taken  despite  the  tendency  of  the  balloon 
to  rotate.  As  applied  to  flying-machines, 
the  gyroscope  would  require  to  be  so  mod- 
ified in  form  that  its  weight  would  not 
prove  an  overload  for  the  machine.  This 
is  practicable,  because  a  flat  horizontal 
disc,  rotating  rapidly,  will  support  itself 
in  the  air  if  travelling  horizontally  for- 
ward with  adequate  swiftness.  In  other 
words,  since  travelling-machines  must 
travel  swiftly,  the  gyroscopic  portion  of 
the  machine  may  be  made  to  support 
itself. 

It  is  this  property  of  enforced  rapidity 
of  motion  which  renders  the  probable  re- 
sults of  the  mastery  of  our  problem  so 
important.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  two  problems  will  be  solved  at  once, 
when  the  first  really  successful  flying-ma- 
chine has  been  made, — not  only  the  prob- 
lem of  flight,  but  the  problem  of  travel- 
ling more  swiftly  dian  by  any  contrivances 
yet  devised.  In  the  motion  of  a  flying- 
machine,  as  distinguished  from  the  flight 
of  man  by  his  own  exertions,  the  swiftness 
of  the  bird's  flight  may  be  more  than 
matched.  It  is  a  mere  mechanical  prob- 
lem which  has  to  be  solved ;  and  few 
mechanicians  will  deny  that  when  once 
the  true  principles  of  flight  have  been 
recognized,  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  capa- 
ble of  constmcting  machines  in  which 
these  principles  shall  be  carried  out.  Iron 
and  steam  have  given  man  the  ^<\»k«.  ^ 
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surpassing  the   speed  of  the  swiftest  of  vants  place  it  in  man's  power  to  outvie  in 

four-footed    creatures, — the     horse,     the  like  manner  the  swiftest  of  winged  crea- 

greyhound,  and  the  antelope.     We  have  tures, — the  swallow,  the  pigeon,  and  the 

full  confidence  that  the  same  useful  ser-  hawk. 


Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

A  FRENCHMAN'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  A  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY 

DAYS. 

{Translated  for  the  EcLScnc.) 


To  get  to  India  or  the  Far  East,  the 
traveller  now  encounters  only  the  diffi- 
culty of  choosing  his  route  :  every  week, 
steamers  bound  for  Port  Said,  start  from 
Marseilles,  Southampton,  Trieste,  and 
Brindisi,  and  in  these  days  the  swiftness 
and  ease  of  getting  about  are  such,  that 
in  a  fortnight  he  can  see  the  Pyramids, 
cross  the  Desert  which  separates  Cairo 
from  Suez,  plough  through  the  burning 
stretches  of  the  Red  Sea,  then,  having 
passed  through  the  straits  of  Bab-el- Man- 
deb,  may  find  himself  at  Aden,  in  Asia, — 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  Araby  the 
Blest.  Sixty  days  after  leaving  Marseilles, 
if  only  a  short  stay  is  made  at  Ceylon, 
Hong-Kong,  and  Shanghai,  he  may  float 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  if  his  vessel  should  put  into  port  at 
Honolulu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he 
may  behold  the  marvellous  vegetation  of 
the  ocean  archipelagoes. 

Following  this  route,  which  even  gives 
time  to  touch  port  in  Japan,  the  tourist 
sets  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  New  World 
at  San  Francisco,  California,  in  ninety 
days.  Thence,  steamers  which  skirt  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  carry  him  in  two  weeks, 
— unless  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is 
preferred, — from  the  land  of  gold  to  the 
waters  of  Central  America.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  journey  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  iniposed  upon  those  who  dared 
to  undertake  it  a  tax  of  malarial  fevers. 
Now,  it  is  a  ride  of  about  three  hours 
in  the  cars.  From  New  York  to  Paris, 
takes  about  twelve  days.  Indeed,  a  man 
who  is  blessed  with  the  leisure,  the  youth, 
and  the  means  which  permit  this  delight- 
ful journey,  needs  only  four  months  to  go 
round  the  world, — much  less  time  tlian 
it  required,  in  1735,  for  the  first  president 
Des  Brosses  to  go  with  his  friend  Sainte 
Pelaye  from  Dijon  to  Naples.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an 
Augustine  Monk,  brother  Diego  Guevara, 
— ^^'hose  singular  adventures  I  have  read 


among  the  archives  of  a  Portuguese 
convent  at  Goa, — travelled  from  Manilla 
in  Spain,  as  follows  :  from  Manilla  to  Ma- 
lacca, from  Malacca  to  Cioa,  from  Goa 
to  Bassora,  from  Bassora  to  Aleppo, — 
crossing  Arabia  on  the  back  of  a  camel, — 
from  Aleppo  to  Candia,  from  Candia  to 
Leghorn,  from  Leghorn  to  Rome,  and 
lastly  from  Rome  to  Madrid  on  foot  and 
on  horseback.  This  journey  took  two 
years! 

I. 

There   is  a  wide-spread    mistake   in 
France,  in  the  belief  that  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  makes  the  trip  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  East  Indies  and  China  a  more 
rapid  one.     The  railway  from  Alexandria 
to  Suez  is  forgotten  or  ignored, — a  con- 
veyance which  is  always  faster  than  the 
canal.     The  latter  offers  an  immense  ad- 
vantage to  sailing  vessels,  which,  in  round- 
ing the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  exposed 
to  destruction  among  the  shoals  off  the 
islands  near  Cape  Verde,  or  are  liable  to 
founder  in  the  frightful  tempests  of  the 
Antarctic    Pole.      The    opening  of   the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  is  a  great  blcssmg,  more 
especially   to   poor   emigrants    who    are 
obliged  to  travel  by  sea.     Packed  pell- 
mell  betw^een  decks,  u[)on  clumsy  vessels 
which  carried  them  to  distant  lands,  they 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  endure  voyages 
six  months  long  ;  almost  always  with  poor 
beds  and  bad  food,  the  passengers  became 
gradually  soured  and  demoralized  ;  violent 
quarrels  from   the   most    trivial    causes, 
breaking    out    ainong    them,  continually 
embittered  their  long  days  on  ship-board, 
and   fortunate    indeed    were   they,   if    a 
mutiny  like  that  of  the  "  Fccderis  Area," 
did  not  hand  over  captain  and  passengers 
alike  to  the  mercy  of  the  revolted  sailors. 
Add  to  this  the  dangers  of  fire  and  famine, 
of  seizures,  of  calms  and  shipwreck,  and 
you  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  improve- 
ment offered  by  the  opening  of  the  canaL 
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When,  for  the  second  time,  after  having 
by  miracle  escaped  from  the  reefs  and 
fevers  of  the  islands  off  Cape  Verde,  I 
was  about  to  leave  France  to  take  the 
rapid  journey  by  steam  which  I  now  de- 
scribe, I  engaged  my  passage  at  South- 
ampton on  one  of  the  fine  steamers  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  at  the 
price  of  3,000  francs  for  a  first-class  ticket 
to  Hong-Kong.  Having  no  letters  of 
introduction  to  any  of  the  passengers  on 
board  the  "Ripon,"  I  did  not  speak  a 
word  during  the  five  days'  trip  from  South- 
ampton to  Gibraltar.  As  I  was  without 
that  English  talisman  called  a  presenta- 
tion, I  certainly  never  before  conducted 
myself  with  such  lofty  reserve,  and  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  England  and 
her  customs  will  understand  me.  In 
fact,  there  is  but  one  way  to  triumph  over 
the  arrogance  of  an  Englishman, — the 
arrogance,  understand  me,  which  is  af- 
fected by  the  richer  classes, — it  is  to  op- 
pose to  their  haughtiness  a  still  greater 
haughtiness.  When  you  go  to  sea  with 
them  make  haste  to  take  the  best  seats, 
and  turn  them  out  of  yours  without  pity, 
if  they  wish  to  keep  it,  as  they  will  always 
try  to  do  if  it  is  a  good  one.  There  are 
two  words  of  apology  with  which  French- 
men think  they  have  a  right  to  disturb  a 
whole  theatre  full  of  people,  to  brush 
against  people  in  the  street,  to  select  for 
their  own  plates  the  best  pieces  at  a  table 
(Thtte  dinner — in  short,  to  be  disagreeable, 
noisy,  and  fault-finding ;  these  two  words 
are,  ^^Pardon,  Monsieur,*^  With  our  friends 
over  the  Channel  you  may  dispense  alto- 
gether with  this  phrase,  which  they  have 
the  ingenuousness  to  take  too  literally. 
After  you  have  been  some  time  on  ship- 
board, and  you  are  allowed  to  become 
acquainted  with  your  new  friends, — and 
among  the  number  you  will  find  desirable 
ones, — you  can,  without  danger,  return  to 
polite  manners.  A  last  word  on  this  sub- 
ject :  never  venture  upon  a  long  voyage 
on  a  British  ship  without  the  certainty  of 
soon  being  able  to  make  a  few  friends. 
Loneliness  under  the  higher  latitudes  is 
horrible,  and  I  believe  may  even  engender 
insanity.  A  young  Spanish  engineer  whom 
we  took  on  board  at  Gibraltar,  and  whom 
I  did  not  notice  until  we  got  to  Ceylon,  on 
an  occasion  when,  for  no  reason  whatever, 
he  rose  from  the  table  and  assaulted  one 
of  our  fellow-travellers,  was  completely 
isolated  from  us  until  we  reached  Pulo- 


Penang.  As  he  did  not  understand  either 
English  or  French,  and  as  none  of  the 
passengers  understood  Spanish,  he  had  to  ' 
concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  himself  for 
fifty  days.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  sun-stroke  or 
an  attack  of  delirium  tremens ;  however 
this  may  be,  he  had  scarcely  landed,  when 
he  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  at  the  hotel 
at  Singapore  and  cut  his  throat  with  a 
razor.  For  my  own  part,  having  myself 
played  the  r61e  of  a  dumb  person  from 
Southampton  to  Gibraltar,  and  conse- 
quently not  knowing  all  that  was  going 
on  on  board  the  "Ripon,"  I  can  only 
attribute  this  insane  act  to  the  utter  lone- 
liness in  which  the  miserable  man  had 
too  long  remained. 

We  came  into  the  port  of  Gibraltar  by 
night,  and  when  in  the  morning  I  hurried 
out  of  my  stateroom  to  see  the  straits,  the 
sun  was  just  rising  ^and  its  blight  rays 
stretched  like  a  purple  gauze  over  the  sea 
and  shore.  Calpe  and  Abyla — the  col- 
ums  of  Hercules — still  dipped  in  the  haze 
of  twilight,  loomed  up  plainly  in  the  grow- 
ing light ;  over  the  waves,  opal-hued 
vapors  intermingled  confusedly,  and  it 
was  seven  o'clock  before  I  was  able  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  narrow  gate-way 
where  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean mixes,  as  if  regretfully,  with  the 
green  waters  of  the  great  ocean. 

Only  four  hours  are  given  us  to  visit 
this  rock,  mailed  with  bronze  and  iron. 
It  is  not  at  all  cheerful  when,  enjoying  the 
sweet  sunshine  on  a  morning  ramble,  to 
encounter  at  every  footstep  nothing  but 
the  mouths  of  cannon  and  Highlander 
sentries, — huge,  red-faced  creatures  with 
naked  legs,  in  Scotch  kilts  and  enormous 
fur  bonnets  surmounted  by  a  bunch  of 
ostrich  feathers.  Fortunately,  there  are 
none  but  English  soldiers  at  this  post ; 
there  is  also  here  a  picturesque,  public 
garden  where  cactus  and  aloes  and  tree- 
geraniums  are  in  full  flower,  and  among 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  a  wealth  of 
delicate  and  fragrant  flowers  of  the  caper- 
bush.  It  was  market-day.  Market  was 
held  near  the  harbor,  and  I  saw  there, 
elbowing  each  other  in .  ^  strange  con- 
fusion, Jews,  natives  of  Morocco,  Arabs, 
a  few  English,  many  Andalusians,  bold 
and  crafty  smugglers.  There  were  superb 
fruits  piled  in  profusion  upon  the  ground ; 
beautiful  great  bunches  of  orange  flowers, 
likfe  those  one  sees  at  Nice  and  K-^*?^^'^ 
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were  offered  to  me  for  a  song ;  I  bought 
two  them,  not  knowing  any  one  to  give 
them  to,  but  this  incident  led  to  unlooked- 
for  friendships  on  board  our  vessel. 

The  English  have  good  reasons  for 
holding  Gibraltar,  but  the  best  of  these  is 
by  no  means  to  control  the  straits,  or  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  strong  hold  upon 
Spanish  soil ;  it  is  chiefly  for  mercantile 
reasons.  Through  Gibraltar,  they  cover  the 
Peninsula  with  the  manufactures  of  Man- 
chester, Sheflield,  and  Birmingham.  They 
thus  crush  out  from  among  the  Spaniards 
any  incentive  to  industry  which  they  might 
have.  Many  a  time  have  I  been  told  by 
Spaniards,  that  when  they  called  to  their 
aid  the  English  army  at  the  time  of  the  war 
of  independence,  their  foreign  allies  razed 
to  the  ground  the  Spanish  factories  under 
the  pretext  that  they  might  serve  as  de- 
fences for  the  French  !  The  more  Eng- 
land at  home  and  is  her  colonies  is  stud- 
ied, the  more  readily  can  it  be  appreci- 
ated with  what  deft  skill  she  knows  how 
to  associate  her  own  advantage  with  a  phi- 
lanthropy which  she  is  not  slow  to  make 
conspicuous.  When  her  lords  ship  whole 
cargoes  of  polyglot  Bibles  to  lirdia,  Oce- 
anica,  and  Timbuctoo,  they  should  say  to 
the  missionaries  who  are  to  have  the  dis- 
tribution of  them,  Go  preach  the  (iospel 
to  the  heathen  ;  point  out  to  them  the  true 
God,  and  especially  teach  them  that  mod- 
esty of  which  they  appear  to  be  so  wholly 
ignorant.  When  they  learn  this  virtue, 
they  will  have  to  cover  up  their  naked- 
ness, and  we  will  sell  them  cotton  goods 
of  our  own  manufacture. 

^  When  I  returned  to  our  steamer  with  my 
beautiful  flowers,  I  began  to  consider  how 
I  should  dispose  of  them ;  to  keep  them 
in  a  stateroom  where  several  of  my  fellow- 
travellers  slept,  was  out  of  the  cjuestion. 
I  was  about  to  throw  them  overboard, 
when  I  saw  a  fair-haired,  rosy  little  girl 
about  five  years  old,  who  gazed  at  them 
with  her  blue  eyes  full  of  coveting.  I 
beckoned  to  her,  and  gave  her  my  flowers. 
Soon  after,  a  tall  Englishman  came  to  me 
and  thanked  me  very  pleasantly  for  my 
gallantry  to  his  little  girl.  Mr.  Campbell, 
— that  was  the*  tall  Englishmans  name, — 
is  a  colonel  of  infantry ;  he  is  going  with  his 
wife  and  child  to  rejoin  his  regiment  at  Cal- 
cutta. **-Mrs.  Campbell,  who  is  on  board," 
he  told  me,  "  was  educated  at  a  boarding- 
school  at  Boulogne  ;  she  is  quite  familiar 
with  your  poets  and  novelists,  and  will'be 


glad  of  an  opi)ortimity  to  speak  a  language 
which  she  loves  and  which  she  does  not 
wish  to  forget.  We  have  noticed  your  re- 
serve and  isolation,  but  in  an  hour's  time, 
thanks  to  my  intervention,  you  will  find  that 
all  these  countenances,  which  heretofore 
have  appeared  so  cold  and  forbidding,  will 
become  quite  sympathetic  ;  prepare  your- 
self, Mr.  Frenchman,  for  a  coup  de  thedire. 
In  truth,  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  dinner 
was  served,  a  steward  came  to  fill  my  glass 
with  wine  of  Xeres,  and  said  to  me  in 
a  tone  which  my  neighbors  heard,  that 
the  Colonel  drank  my  good  health.  As 
is  customar}%  I  raised  my  glass  to  my  lips 
and  bowed  to  the  gentleman  who  thus 
honored  me.  A  second  later,  the  steward 
returned,  this  time  with  champagne,  i**ith 
the  same  i>olite  attention  from  the  Cap- 
tain. This  was  the  promised  coup  de 
thedtre^  for  then  followed  a  series  of  toasts 
which  poured  in  \\\yoii  me  until  dessert  was 
served  ;  the  first-mate  of  the  "  Rijwn," 
the  ship's  doctor,  the  oflicers,  young 
soldiers  of  the  Indian  Armv,  and  some  of 
the  i)asscngers  who,  until  now,  were  en- 
tirely unknown  to  me,  bestirred  them- 
selves to  drink  to  my  health.  It  being 
customary  to  reply  to  these  toasts  after 
the  manner  of  an  interchange  of  artillery 
salutes, — gim  for  gun,— -I  had  had  no  time 
to  eat  any  dinner  when  the  time  came  to 
leave  the  table  ;  the  steward  was  used  up, 
and  I  should  certainly  have  been  very  un- 
steady on  my  legs,  had  I  not  wisely  taken 
care  to  only  touch  the  edge  of  my  glass  to 
my  lips. 

The  ice  was  broken,  and  now  I  saw 
about  me  countenances  full  of  cordiality. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  some  pleasura- 
ble experiences,  which  probably  none  of 
us  have  forgotten.  For  my  own  part,  I 
was  greatly  saddened  on  reading,  a  few 
months  ago,  among  the  telegrams  of  the 
Havas  agency,  that  the  Colonel,  his  wife, 
their  little  girl,  and  their  servants,  had 
been  massacred  in  Abyssinia.  They  were 
about  to  return  to  remain  in  England, 
when,  influenced  by  a  curiosity  which  I 
cannot  comprehend,  they  resolved  to  visit 
that  barbarous  country  where  ihe  English 
had  just  accomplished  wonders  in  rescuing 
one  of  their  own  people — the  consul,  Mr. 
Cameron.  Surprised  while  unarmed,  by 
a  band  of  robbers,  this  unfortunate  family 
were  slain,  after  having  gone  but  a  few 
miles  into  the  interior.  In  reading  the 
account  of  this  fearful  calamity,  I  re  mem- 
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be  red  the  bouquets  of  orange  flowers  I 
had  bought  at  Gibraltar,  and  I  seemed  to 
see,  as  if  in  a  mirage,  the  rosy,  laughing 
face  of  the  child  to  whom  I  gave  them. 

If  Gibraltar  is  left  in  the  morning,  tourists 
should  be  on  deck,  in  order  not  to  miss 
seeing  the  passage  through  the  straits, 
which,  on  a  fine  day,  is  a  notable  sight. 
As  the  steamer  swiftly  glides  over  its  blue 
course  which  stretches  limitless  before  it, 
there  loom  up,  on  the  right,  the  frowning 
heights  of  the  Altas  chain,  and  on  the  left, 
the  beautiful  snowy  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Andalusia.  From  the  roadsted,  Al- 
geciras  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and  some- 
times Algiers  and  Tunis ;  almost  always 
may  be  seen  the  peninsula  near  which  Car- 
thage was  built,  and  beyond,  the  island  of 
Pantellaria  between  Marsala  and  Cape 
Bon.  **  It  is  the  island  of  Calypso,"  you 
are  told  by  the  officers,  and  they  offer  to 
show  you  with  their  glasses  the  grotto  where 
file  goddess  so  quickly  consoled  herself  by 
the  arrival  of  Telemachus,  for  the  absence 
of  Ulysses.  In  painful  contrast  with  this 
poetic  souvenir,  is  the  fact  that  under  the 
reign  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  Pan- 
tellaria was  made  a  depOt  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  condemned  political  offenders 
of  the  two  Sicilies. 

It  is  four  days  to  Malta.  This  island, 
notwithstanding  the  English  occupation, 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  original  character. 
You  may  still  find  there  its  dapper  abbots, 
French  in  their  dress,  and  smoking  over 
their  coffee  more  cigarettes  in  a  day  than 
they  say  masses  in  a  year  at  church.  At 
every  step  you  elbow  jolly-faced  monks 
with  florid  complexions,  their  gowns  drawn 
up  in  order  to  walk  more  easily  through  the 
steep  streets  of  the  city  ;  they  throw,  right 
and  left,  their  impassioned  glances  up  to 
the  windows  behind  which  shine  the  beau- 
tiful black  eyes  of  the  Maltese  women. 
Here  comes  a  native,  his  skin  bronzed, 
a  cunning-looking  fellow,  with  a  red  cap 
on  his  head  and  his  pantaloons  rolled  up  to 
his  knees  ;  he  offers  for  sale  corals,  shells, 
and  fruits.  Watching  for  the  arrival  of 
travellers  returning  from  India,  these  men 
nm  to  offer  their  beautiful  baskets  of  fruit 
Not  having  seen  perhaps  for  long  years 
the  velvety  peaches  or  luscious  grapes  of 
Europe,  these  travellers  pay  without  ques- 
tioning twenty  or  thirty  francs ;  but  five 
yards  further  on,  twenty  other  fruit  car- 
riers offer  them  for  almost  nothing.  On 
returning  to  the  vessel,  the  deck  is  cover- 
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ed  with  fruit,  for  every  one  has  been  tempt- 
ed to  buy. 

At  every  street-corner  may  be  seen  a 
lighted  lamp,  a  Madonna,  kneeling  women 
whose  figures  are  gracefully  draped  in  long 
black  silk  mantillas  called  ^^onnella." 
The  island,  which  is  only  sixty  miles  in 
circumference  and  has  but  1 70,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  burdened  with  300  convents. 
The  walls  of  some  of  these  monkish  fort- 
resses are  100  feet  high.  Outside  of  Mal- 
ta and  its  formi table  fortifications,  the  soil 
is  calcareous,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and 
extremely  barren.  If  a  horrible  dust  is  not 
too  great  an  objection,  a  trip  might  be  made 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  some  gardens 
will  be  found  that  will  scarcely  repay  for 
the  trouble  however.  The  flowers  of 
Sicily  and  Italy  are  here  blended.  The 
only  rare  plants  are  a  few  sickly  bamboos, 
and  the  only  beautiful  ones  those  of  the 
maiidarini  oranges.  It  is  a  better  plan 
not  to  leave  the  city  at  all,  but  to  visit  in- 
stead the  church  of  St.  John,  the  cliapel  of 
the  Madonna,  and  the  palace  of  the  an- 
cient Grand-Master  of  the  Order.  It 
would  be  well,  also,  to  go  through  the  cat- 
acombs of  Phoenician  origin  ;  it  is  there, 
they  say,  that  St.  Paul  was  imprisoned, 
when  he  was  wrecked  on  the  rocky  coast 
of  this  island,  on  his  way  to  Rome.  In 
the  stratta  Nuova  there  are  a  few  fine 
shops ;  go  in ;  have  piled  up  before  you 
corals,  jewelry,  and  Maltese  laces,  but  do 
not  purchase.  These  represent  the  only 
industries  of  the  island,  and  are  esteemed 
only  by  the  English ;  the  jewelry  is  vulgar, 
the  laces,  although  beautiful,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  Chantilly,  and 
the  corals,  set  with  barbarous  taste,  are 
abominably  dear. 

From  Malta  to  Alexandria  is  ninety- 
six  hours.  The  third  day,  the  barren 
coast  of  Tunis  comes  in  sight.  We  saw 
quite  distinctly  Derna,  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal cities.  It  was  mid-day  ;  the  sun 
fell  vertically  on  the  sleeping  city  ;  not  a 
living  being  on  its  white  fortifications, 
built  by  the  Saracens ;  not  a  soul  to  be 
seen  on  the  sterile  shore ;  alone,  out  on 
the  copper  sea,  was  a  fishing-boat  with 
lateen  sail,  rocking  to  and  fro  on  the 
waves  like  a  sleeping  halcyon.  The 
first  glimpse  of  Africa  from  the  forecastle 
of  the  ship  presents  a  waste  and  deso- 
late coast.  It  is  only  in  the  interior,  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  few 
deserts  oases,  that  large  trees,  shade^  asNsL 
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verdure  are  found,  and  as  regards  Egypt, 
it  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  lands  which  it  fertihzes,  as  at  Afteh, 
that  we  find  great  productiveness.  We 
came  in  sight  of  Alexandria  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  it  was  dinner- 
time, but  nobody  minded  that :  no  one 
wanted  to  lose  the  novel  sight  presented 
on  landing  in  Egypt.  At  first,  we  could 
only  see  a  purple  cloud  upon  the  horizon, 
the  dull  gray  base  of  which  seemed  plung- 
ed in  a  lake  of  molten  lead  ;  but  little  by 
little  some  minarets  stood  out  against  a 
burning  sky  like  steel  blades  at  a  white 
heat ;  then,  only  a  mile  from  the  harbor, 
we  saw  the  Egyptian  fleet, — a  multitude 
of  merchant  ships  with  masts  decked  out 
with  flags,  numerous  and  well-kept  fortifi- 
cations, and  on  the  pier,  a  throng  of 
"  fellahs  "  whose  victims  we  were  to  be  the 
moment  we  should  land  and  be  forced, 
willy-nilly,  upon  the  backs  of  their  restless 
donkeys.  It  was  still  May,  and  yet 
every  one  was  complaining  of  the  heavy 
air  full  of  an  impalpable  burning  dust. 
The  Egyptian  pilot,  who  came  on  board 
to  steer  our  ship  clear  of  the  reefs  which 
make  the  approach  to  the  harbor  of  Alex- 
andria a  dangerous  one,  explained  to  us 
that  the  **Klamsin"  had  only  just  ceased 
to  blow  over  Egypt.  This  is  the  desert- 
wind  which,  for  a  period  of  fifty  days, 
breaks  loose  in  its  fury  and  hurls  the  light 
sands  to  incredible  distances.  At  these 
times,  travellers  must  cover  their  faces 
with  green  veils  to  prevent  blindness, — 
one  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  Egypt 
Out  of  twenty  natives  who  are  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  five  will  be  blind,  ten 
one-eyed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  other  five 
but  little  better. 

Port  Said  can  detract  nothing  from  the 
commercial  importance  of  Alexandria ; 
this  latter  must  always  remain  the  most 
important  point  on  the  railway  between 
Cairo  and  Suez,  and  the  mails  for  India 
with  their  throngs  of  passengers  cannot 
go  by  the  canal  without  delay.  In  1865, 
before  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  num- 
ber of  travellers  who  crossed  the  Isthmus 
even  then  amounted  to  80,000,  not  in- 
cluding the  18,000  pilgrims  bound  for 
Mecca.  Alas  !  Alexandria  is  but  a  sad 
imitation  of  our  European  cities.  The 
archaeologist  wastes  his  time  if  he  looks  for 
any  traces  of  the  ancient  city  founded  by 
Alexander.  There  is  not  a  vestige  left 
of  its  50  miles  of  walls  of  circumference, 


of  its  marble  porticos,  of  its  temple  of 
Serapis,  of  its  wonderful  library  ;  not  a 
stone  of  its  four  thousand  palaces  !  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  recollections  of  its 
ancient  splendor  are  ever  before  the  trav- 
eller, and  cling  to  him  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains in  Egypt. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Egypt  was  in 
1850 :  it  still  retained,  at  that  time,  all  its 
Eastern  individuality ;  in  1862  it  had 
become  nearly  French  ;  now  it  is  entire- 
ly  so.  Crossing  the  isthmus,  which  was 
formerly  done  by  caravans  as  far  as  Suez, 
has  now  lost  its  picturesque  element.  At 
that  time,  instead  of  taking  a  first-class 
car  which,  in  twelve  hours,  carries  you 
with  the  monotonous  speed  of  the  railway 
from  Alexandria  to  Suez,  you  took  at 
Alexandria  the  canal  which  strikes  the 
Nile  again  at  Afteh.  The  post -boats, 
upon  which  fifty  travellers  were  crowded 
at  once,  were  not  very  comfortable,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  only  for  eieht  hours  at 
night,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  starry 
skies  and  the  exquisite  moonlight  of 
Egypt  have  not  regretted  their  lost  sleep. 
For  that  matter,  the  deafening  shouts  of 
the  pilot  in  charge  of  the  boat,  drawn  by 
four  stout  horses  on  a  full  gallop,  made 
sleep  impossible.  Alas  for  the  careless 
"  fellah "  who,  happening  to  be  on  the 
canal  with  his  bark  laden  with  grain  or 
cotton,  did  not  spy  out  afar  off"  the  red- 
flamed  torches  announcing  the  thundering 
approach  of  the  Royal  India  Mail ;  if  he 
did  not  get  out  of  the  way  in  time,  he 
and  his  cargo  disappeared  under  the 
waters.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
"  fellahs "  were  employed  in  digging  the 
canal  of  Mamoudieh,  twenty  thousand  of 
whom  perished  from  poverty  and  over- 
fatigue. The  slopes  that  form  the  banks 
are  full  of  the  skeletons  of  these  misera- 
ble creatures,  and  the  least  falling  away 
of  the  earth  uncovers  them  to  your  hor- 
rified gaze. 

At  Afteh,  a  picturesijue  little  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  steamer  was 
taken  again,  quite  as  uncomfortable  as 
the  French  port-boats  in  the  Midi  canal, 
but  by  way  of  compensation  there  was  a 
view  of  tlie  great  river  and  its  banks. 
Places  whose  Biblical  and  Oriental  poe 
try  our  painters  have  so  hapi^ily  reproduced 
were  continually  recognized.  Nothing 
more  charming  than  these  Egyptian  vil- 
lages built  of  Nile  clay  ;  groups  of  women 
drawing  water  from   the    fountains,    or 
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naked  children  playing  in  the  shade  of 
the  swaying  branches  of  date  trees  always 
give  life  to  the  scene.  The  ibis,  peli- 
cans, and  vultures  with  their  fleshless 
necks,  abound  along  the  banks.  The 
Nile  crocodiles,  frightened  away  by  the 
steam-engines,  long  ago  deserted  this 
neighborhood ;  they  are  now  found  only 
far  away  in  Upper  Egypt.  As  for  the  hip- 
popotamuses, they  no  longer  come  below 
the  cataracts. 

The  Egyptians,  for  long  ages,  have  been 
very  particular  concerning  the  promiscu- 
ous intermingling  of  the  sexes  on  board 
their  ships ;  of  late,  they  have  become  less 
strict,  but  when  the  trip  from  Alexandria 
to  Cairo  was  made  by  water,  men  who 
travelled  without  mother,  wife,  or  sisters 
were  banished  to  the  forward  part  of  the 
ship.  Since,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
unmarried  men  were  in  the  majority,  these 
were  crowded  to  suffocation  near  the 
forecastle,  while  there  was  plenty  of  room 
aft.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  the  father  of  seven 
marriageable  young  ladies,  for  the  favor 
of  being  admitted  among  the  privileged 
passengers.  I  think  Colonel  Campbell 
must  have  persuaded  him  that  1  aspired 
to  the  honor  of  becoming  one  of  the 
seven  sons-in-law.  All  the  steamers,  on 
each  voyage  to  British  India,  thus  export 
a  regular  cargo  of  blonde  misses.  They 
readily  find  excellent  husbands  at  Bom- 
bay or  Calcutta,  among  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  army.  These  matrimonial  impor- 
tations work  no  harm,  for  those  P^nglish 
soldiers  who  allow  themselves  to  become 
entangled  in  alliances  with  the  dark  and 
passionate  beauties  of  Bengal  lose  their 
chances  for  preferment,  if  they  do  not  also 
lose  both  health  and  reason. 

The  approach,  to  Cairo  by  Boulak, 
where  the  Nile  is  left  behind,  is  far  more 
picturesque  than  by  the  railway.  There 
are  elegant  carriages  in  waiting,  which 
take  you  to  the  city  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
wide,  well-kept  drive  is  lined  with  huge  syc- 
amores, and  at  the  end  of  it  is  the  garden 
where  Klfeber  was  assassinated.  It  is  a 
favorite  promenade  of  strangers,  and  for 
my  own  part,  I  often  went  there.  I  liked 
to  watch  some  old  white-bearded  fellows 
squatted  on  Turkish  mats  and  impassibly 
smoking  their  long  hazel-stemmed  pipes ; 
I  would  sit  down  by  them,  and  sip  their 
black  thick  coffee  that  exhaled  an  aroma- 
tic odor.     Was  I  mistaken?  it  seemed 


to  me  that  if  I  inspected  certain  groui>s 
of  them  too  closely,  my  look  of  curiosity 
was  met  by  a  look  of  hatred.  This  did 
not  surprise  me  :  religious  fanaticism  and 
a  cordial  hatred  of  foreigners  are  the  only 
sentiments  which  seem  to  stir  up  these 
enervated  people.  In  i860,  at  the  time 
of  the  horrible  massacres  in  Syria,  just  as 
I  was  about  to  enter  the  grand  most^ue  at 
Amron,  having  left  at  the  door,  as  custom 
^demands,  my  European  shoes  in  order  to 
substitute  Turkish  slippers,  my  dragoman 
suddenly  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  earn- 
estly besought  me  not  to  go  any  further. 
On  asking  him  why,  he  pointed  out  to  me, 
in  the  middle  of  the  mosque,  a  mufti,  sur- 
rounded by  ferocious-looking  believers 
whom  he  was  inciting  to  a  holy  war.  I 
do  not  know  how  a  report  of  this  incen- 
diary preaching  reached  the  ears  of  the 
viceroy,  but  the  next  day  the  French 
consul  at  Cairo,  who  refused  to  furnish  me 
with  a  passport  to  Jerusalem  on  account 
of  the  disturbances  in  Syria,  informed  me 
that  the  mufti  and  his  auditors  had  been 
thrown  into  prison.  Masr-el-Gaherah,  or 
Cairo,  at  this  time,  had  already  lost, — less 
than  Alexandria  however, — its  eastern 
character.  In  1850,  when  I  visited  it  for 
the  first  time,  I  found  in  its  narrow  and 
marvellously  picturesque  streets,  in  its 
shaded  bazars  where  only  a  mysterious 
light  penetrated,  richly  decorated  Arab 
saddles,  the  highly -tempered  sword-blades, 
and  splendid  gold  and  silver  threaded 
silks  of  Damascus,  the  heroes,  too,  of  the 
Thousand  and  one  Nights,  Copts,  Arme- 
nians, Arabs,  Dervishes,  sordid  Jews, 
bronzed  eunuchs,  ragged  water-carriers, 
bawling  and  importunate  donkey-boys, 
making  up  a  most  strange  and  motley 
throng.  Now,  the  European  frock-coat 
spoils  everything ;  the  small  tunic  which 
French  cavalrymen  wear  takes  the  place 
of  the  brilliant  uniform  of  the  Mamelukes. 
A  Mussulman  named  Mahmoud  is  the 
dragoman,  or  rather  cicerone,  of  French 
travellers.  If  he  is  not  off  an  on  expedi- 
tion to  Palestine  or  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  try  to  get  him  for  a  guide ;  he  is 
faithful  and  honest.  Do  not  fear  in  the 
least  to  travel  alone  at  night  with  Mah- 
moud, if,  by  a  happy  inspiration,  you  should 
remember  to  leave  your  bed  at  the  hotel 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to 
see  the  sun  rise  from  the  top  of  the  Pyramid 
of  Gizeh.  It  is  to  him  that  I  am  indebted 
for  this  magnificent  spectacle.     I   shall 
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pever  forget  my  sudden  astonishment  and 
delight  when,  at  five  o'clock  one  evening, 
having  guided  me  to  the  top  of  the  citadel 
built  by  Saladin,  he  pointed  out  to  me 
the  city,  and  its  innumerable  mosques, 
Boulak,  the  Nile,  the  Pyramids,  and  the 
great  desert  lighted  up  by  the  warm  glow 
of  the  setting  sun.  Go  with  Mahmoud 
to  see  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  have  him 
describe  to  you  his  travels  in  Upper  Egypt, 
to  Sinai,  to  Horeb,  to  Tabor :  his  stock 
of  stories  is  inexhaustible.  One  day  he 
assured  me,  quite  European  that  I  am, 
that  my  complexion  was  darker  than  his  ; 
be  added,  however,  probably  to  console 
me,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  black. 
"White  people  are  the  descendants  of 
Cain  ;  they  have  retained  the  mortal  pallor 
which  covered  the  face  of  the  fratricide 
when  God,  in  anger,  asked  him,  *  Where 
now  is  thy  brother  Abel' "  There  is 
also  a  quaint  fancy  about  the  creation  of 
man  commofi  in  Cairo,  but  which  certain 
French  naturalists  would  perhaps  ignore  : 
One  day  Allah  was  very  warm,  and  from 
the  perspiration  of  his  noble  forehead  the 
angels  were  bom;  on  another  occasion 
he  perspired,  and  out  of  the  liquid  pearls 
from  his  chest  he  created  the  Mussulmans ; 
he  became  very  much  heated  a  third  time, 
and  perspiring  that  day  nmch  more  than 
ever  he  gave  being  to  Christians. 

It  takes  six  hours  by  the  railroad  to  go 
from  Cairo  to  Suez.     It  is  surprising  to 
find  on  this  Desert  journey,  in  the  midst  of 
the  drifting,  impalpable  sands,  way-stations 
and  "  buffets "  as  in  Europe  ;  but  I  still 
prefer  the  journey  as  it  was  made  before 
the  building  of  the  railway.     In  those  days, 
you  went  in  wagons  with  four  horses,  which 
a  Nubian  postillion  drove  all  the  way  to 
Suez  in  a  full  gallop.     When  I  left  Cairo 
in  this  way  the  shadows  of  night  were 
falling  upon   the   Desert  before  us ;  an 
Egyptian  officer  in  brillant  uniform,  a  sabre 
dangling  at  his  side  and  mounted  upon  a 
magnificent  Arab  horse,  had  charge  of  the 
caravan  composed  of  forty  wagons.     Forty 
times  we  changed  horses,  three  times  we 
stopped  at  splendid  caravanseries  where 
richly  laden  tables  of  fruits,  cold  meats, 
sherberts,  and  every  kind  of  wine  had  been 
prepared  for  us.     At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  we  made  our  second  halt, 
instead  of  having  supper  and  stretching 
out   to  rest   upon   the  large  divans  sur- 
rounding  the  tables,    I  turned  my  back 
upon  the  caravan;   pushing  rapidly  out 


into  the  Desert,  I  withdrew  beyond  hear- 
ing distance,  wishing  to  be  alone  in  this 
silent  waste  on  this  moonless  night,  under 
the  marvellously  star-lit  heavens,  in  which 
I   saw,   for  the   first  time,  the  Southern 
Cross, — one  of  the  most  brilliant  constel- 
lations seen  in  the  other  hemisphere.     I 
stopped  before  the  skeleton  of  a  camel. 
The   route  by  which  we  had  journeyed 
was  covered  with  their  bleached  bones ; 
it  is  by  these  dreary  monuments  that  the 
camel-driver  knows  he   is  going  in    the 
right  direction.     In  the  midst  of  this  pro- 
found  silence,  standing  thus  at  night  in 
an  absolute  solitude,  a  man's  thoughts  are 
lifted  upward,  and  a  strange   composure 
rests   upon  him.     The  sweet  legends  of 
the  Bible  came  back  to  my  memory, — the 
fiery  cloud  which  guided  the  Israelites  in 
the  Desert,  the  beckoning  star  of  Bethle- 
hem.    If  the  God  of  the  earlier  da3rs, — 
the  Grod  that  men  of  ancient  times  believ- 
ed in,  has  yet  a  temple,  a  fitting  one  is 
here  to  be  found  :   here,  He  is  felt  to  be 
a  living  reality ;  here.  He  is,  so  to  speak, 
palpable.     He  is  present  in  the  pure,  sweet 
air  which  in  some  sort   lends  to  man  a 
spirituality   in  the  absolute  calm  of  this 
great  waste,  this  vastness  which  seems  to 
obliterate  anything  human.      He  seems 
to  have  come  down  from  the  vaulted  hea- 
vens as  if  wafted   to  earth   on  the  star 
beams.     No  longer  can  it  be  wondered 
at,    that    here   the  patriarchs,   prophets, 
cenobites,  John  in  the  Desert  of  Judea, 
Mohammed  in   the  solitudes  of  Arabia, 
Christ  in  his  night  of  agony  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  could  hear  Him,  speak  to  Him, 
behold   Him,   face  to  face, — that  Moses 
could  say  to  his  people  that  he  received 
the  table  of  the  Law  from  God,  on  the 
flashing  heights  of  Sinai. 

Suddenly,  a  far  off  sound  like  thunder 
came  to  me  :  was  I  about  to  behold  some 
wonder  ?  No,  it  was  the  rumbling  of  the 
forty  wagons  of  our  caravan  thundering 
along  again  towards  Suez.  I  reached 
them  in  time,  and  took  a  place  at  the  side 
of  the  driver,  for  I  wanted  to  see  the  sun 
rise.  Light  rainbow  tints  in  the  east 
heralded  its  coming;  a  dense  fog,  until 
then  motionless,  but  already  succumbing 
to  the  sun's  rays,  now  rolled  in  confusion 
before  us ;  it  touched  upon  the  ground, 
and  then  slowly  vanished,  intermingling 
with  the  far-off  moving  sands.  At  last  the 
sun  appeared,  and  I  saw  that  beautiful 
sight,  so  well  described  by  M.  Fromentin, 
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in  his  book  upon  the  Sahara,  "  A  cloudless 
sky  and  a  shadowless  earth."  By  nine 
o'clock,  mirages  danced  without  ceasing 
before  my  eyes,  dazzled  and  burned  by  a 
too  vivid  light ;  at  ten  o'clock  we  sought  at 
Suez  the  shade  that  the  only  inn  of  the 
place  afforded.  A  glass  of  water,  I  re- 
member, cost  me  a  franc,  and  I  did  not 
expect  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  it. 

Imagine  the  painful  existence  of  Eu- 
ropeans who  were  living  in  this  miserable 
little  village, — at  that  time  without  decent 
water,  with  no  cultivation  of  the  soil,  un- 
der a  brazen  glare  of  sunlight,  with  the 
Red  Sea, — a  veritable  mirror  of  Archi- 
medes on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
Desert.  In  those  days  the  poverty-strick- 
en population  was  miserable  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  heathenishly  fanatical.  At 
nightfall  travellers  were  shut  up  in  the 
hotel  for  fear  of  assassination.  Now, 
however,  there  is  perfect  safety,  the  water 
of  the  Nile  is  plentifully  introduced,  and 
hotels  are  rapidly  building ;  in  fifty  years 
Suez  and  Port  Said  will  have  become  quite 
as  great  commercially,  and  quite  as  de- 
moralized as  the  Silusia  and  Corinth  of 
antiquity. 

II. 

The  only  ^eat  objection  to  crossing 
the  Red  Sea,  is  the  great  heat  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August ;  during 
the  other  months  of  the  year  it  is  quite 
tolerable.  On  board  the  "  Addington  " — 
the  name  of  the  steamship  of  3,000  tons 
burden  and  600  horse-power, — upon  which 
I  embarked  during  the  temperate  season, 
the  passengers  danced  every  evening  when 
the  sea  was  smooth,  the  waiters,  trans- 
formed into  musicians,  playing  quadrilles 
and  polkas.  Ten  years  later,  on  board 
the  "  Nemesis, "  I  crossed  this  sea  from 
the  straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb  to  Suez;  this 
was  in  August,  and  I  never  experienced  a 
more  overpowering  heat.  This  time  no 
one  thought  of  dancing ,  the  most  import- 
ant thing  was  to  keep  absolutely  still  in 
one  place ;  it  was  torture  to  go  from  the 
deck  to  the  dinner  table.  In  sight  of  Mecca 
a  burly  great  English  major,  on  his  return 
to  England,  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
years  in  India,  fell  upon  the  deck,  struck 
down  with  congestion  of  the  brain;  an 
artillery  officer  of  the  Bengal  army,  hardly 
more  than  a  child,  taken  with  delirium 
tremens,  died  on  the  burning  sands  of  the 
beach  at  Suez,  just  as  he  was,  by  order  of 


the.  captain,  carried  in  agony  on  shore. 
The  ship's  doctor,  also  young,  saw  fit  to 
give  him  only  iced  champagne  by  way  of 
remedy.  An  idea  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  lived  may  be  obtained,  when  it  is 
stated  at  mid-day,  under  a  tent  of  double 
thick  canvass,  the  thermometer  show- 
ed 71**  centigrade.  Pails  of  ice  water 
were  given  us,  in  order  that  we  might  wet 
handkerchiefs  with  which  we  were  obliged 
continually  to  moisten  our  foreheads. 
The  stokers  and  engineers  of  these  im- 
mense steamships  are  Europeans  ;  they 
scarcely  live  three  years  under  this  terri- 
ble strain.  The  coal-heavers  are  Nubians, 
— men  of  unusual  physical  power,  with 
athletic  forms  ;  notwithstanding  the  perspi- 
ration which  streams  from  their  huge  shoul- 
ders, in  spite  of  the  thick  paste  of  coal- 
dust  which  covers  them, — ^sometimes  blind- 
ing them  and  singeing  their  woolly  curls, 
— they  may  constantly  be  seen  doing  their 
work  with  surprising  agility,  smiling,  and 
delighting  to  show  their  large  white  teeth 
to  the  children  of  the  passengers  who  are 
frightened  by  their  fantastic  look.  What- 
ever the  season,  those  of  them  not  on  duty 
meet  together  in  the  evening  on  the  for- 
ward deck,  and  to  the  condensed  r}'thm  of 
a  native  song,  they  dance  and  join  hands, 
striking  their  breasts  one  against  another, 
until  panting  and  dripping  with  perspira- 
tion, they  fall  exhausted  upon  the  floor. 

A  natural  explanation  of  the  great  heat 
that  is  felt  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  that  it 
is  like  a  lake,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 
the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia. 
When,  in  a  short  time,  this  sea  will  be 
crossed  by  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  it  is 
feared  that  death  from  sunstroke  will  be 
very  frequent  A  sailor  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
distinguished  for  great  prudence ;  at  sea, 
he  has  always  a  good  deal  of  the  joyful 
carelessness  of  children,  and  like  them, 
imprudent,  he  is  quick  to  brave  danger. 
To  Europeans  going  out  to  India,  the 
dangers  of  the  voyage  are  greater  than  to 
those  returning.  The  former,  relying  too 
much  upon  the  vigor  which  a  temperate 
climate  gives  them,  incautiously  expose 
themselves  to  this  Asiatic  sun,  one  ray  of 
which  sometimes  strikes  dead  like  a  thun- 
derbolt ;  to  the  latter,  having  lost  all  ener- 
gy, most  of  them  with  liver  complaints 
and  chronic  dysentery,  it  seems, — as  I  re- 
gret to  say,  it  seemed  to  me  on  this  fearful 
voyage  in  the  month  of  August, — only  a 
little  hotter  than  usual 
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From  Suez  to  Aden  is  eight  days.  On 
leaving  the  former,  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
there  may  be  seen  on  the  left,  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  some  solitary  pine-trees ; 
they  give  a  blessed  shade  to  the  springs 
called  the  Wells  of  Moses.  When  the 
atmosphere  is  clear,  there  may  be  seen  in 
the  same  direction,  but  far  off  upon  the 
horizon,  a  little  white  motionless  cloud ; 
this  is  Mount  Horeb.  Deeper  in  the  Des^ 
ert,  out  of  sight,  but  not  very  far  off,  is 
"  Sinai."  In  nearing  the  straits  of  Bab^el- 
Mandeb,  may  be  seen,  on  the  right,  the 
lofty  plateaux  of  Abyssinia,  standing  in  re- 
hef  against  the  sky  in  dark  majestic  mas- 
ses. The  sea  is  usually  very  calm  in  the 
hot  latitudes  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
a  little  agitated,  shoals  of  flying-fishes  fol- 
low, sporting  in  the  wake  of  the  ship. 
But  few  other  vessels  are  met ;  at  the  time 
of  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  however, 
clumsy  Arab  boats  filled  with  pilgrims  are 
frequently  passed.  How  is  it  [)ossible  for 
so  many  men  to  live  in  such  alittle  space  ? 
The  Chinese  only  could  imitate  such 
packing.  If  towards  sunset,  we  met  one 
of  these  ships,  we  could  distinguish  the 
passengers  on  the  decks  lifting  their  anns 
towards  the  sky,  and  prostrating  them- 
selves towards  the  Holy  city  of  the  Faithful. 
In  short,  this  part  of  the  voyage  is  most 
disagreeable.  It  is  suffocatingly  hot,  and 
the  food  is  execrable.  It  is  difficult,  no 
doubt,  to  be  supplied  with  fresh  provisions 
on  the  Red  Sea,  but  when  the  journey 
costs  about  a  hundred  francs  a  day,  the 
traveller  may  reasonably  expect  a.  little 
variety  in  the  fare.  Wine,  however,  is  in- 
cluded d  discretion.  As  people  took 
undue  advantage  of  this  in  the  case  of 
rAimousseux,  it  was  decided  to  furnish  it 
to  those  passengers  who  wanted  it,  but  to 
make  them  pay  for  it.  Nearly  the  whole 
day  is  spent  at  the  table.  Tea  is  served 
on  deck  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
this  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  day,  for 
the  decks  are  swabbed  with  plenty  of  sea- 
water,  the  air  is  fresh,  and  the  men  may 
wear  very  light  clothing  ;  women  are  not 
permitted  up  stairs  until  eight  o'clock,  at 
which  hour  the  decks  of  the  ship  have 
made  their  toilet.  Nine  o'clock  is  the 
breakfast  hour  ;  at  noon  a  luncheon  of 
fruit,  cakes,  and  confectionery  is  served. 
At  four  o'clock  is  dinner,  followed  by 
coffee  until  six  ;  tea  is  at  seven,  and  final- 
ly, from  nine  to  ten  o'clock, — when  the 
lights  are  put  out,  the  tables  are  covered 


with  crackers,  wine  oT  Xeres,  whiskey, 
cognac,  rum,  gin,  oranges,  and  fragrant 
green  lemons.  This  last  stopping-place 
m  front  of  the  bottles  is  naturally  fatal  to 
Englishmen,  and  I  have  always  seen  many 
of  them  describing  the  most  extraordinary 
parabolas  in  getting  to  bed.  The  next 
day  it  was  amusing  to  study  the  counte- 
nances of  those  who  had  forgotten  them- 
selves over  night.  They  came  up  from 
their  state-rooms  clean-shaven,  white  cra- 
vatted,  prim  and  solemn,  highly  indignant 
if  allusion  were  made  to  their  too  good 
spirits  of  the  night  before.  At  the  noon 
luncheon,  after  the  first  glass  of  pale  ale« 
their  memory  and  their  good  humor  came 
back  to  them  ;  at  dinner  in  the  evening  at 
four  o'clock,  they  would  again  be  so  jo- 
vial that  the  ladies  would  wait  with  impa- 
tience for  dessert,  in  order  that  they  might 
leave  the  table.  Between  the  Englishman 
with  his  tea  at  break  fast- time  and  the 
same  with  his  wine  of  Xeres  at  dinner  in 
the  evening,  there  is  a  wide  gap.  I^t  us 
not  omit  to  state  that  on  board  the  ships 
of  the  "  Messageries  francjaises,"  there  are 
but  occasional  instances  of  intemi>erance. 
Spaniards,  Belgians,  Hollanders,  and 
Swiss  like  our  ships  better  than  those  of 
the  Oriental  Company ;  and  many  English 
also  give  them  the  preference. 

Aden  is  in  Araby  the  Blest,  on  the  gulf 
which  bears  its  name.  Upon  seeing  the 
indescribable  barrenness  of  the  shore  upon 
which  this  new  Gibraltar  is  built,  the  tour- 
ist asks  himself  if  it  can  be  possible  that 
Arabia  Petraea  can  have  a  still  more  deso- 
late aspect  In  the  Arabs  who  here 
eagei'ly  offer  you  their  donkeys,  horses 
and  wagons  to  take  you  to  the  city,  about 
four  miles  from  the  place  of  landing,  you 
have  the  purest  type  of  the  two  Arabias. 
There  is  no  stranger  sight  than  to  see 
them  under  this  fiery  sky,  mounted  on 
the  single  hump  of  their  dromedaries  on 
the  top  of  some  dreary  knoil,  nearly 
naked,  their  hair  yellow  and  burnt  by  the 
lime  they  smear  it  with,  carrying  to  Aden, 
in  goat-skins,  water  which  to  them  is  pre- 
cious, but  not  drinkable  by  Europeans. 

I  eagerly  accepted  from  Mr.  Campbell 
an  invitation  to  land  with  him.  Scarcely 
on  shore,  we  discovered  on  the  beach  a 
bazar  held  by  Parsees  ;  they  held  up  be- 
fore  us  beautiful  skins  of  panthers,  ostrich 
plumes,  and  graceful  gazelles  quite  tama. 
Children  with  smiling,  arch  faces,  black  as 
ebony,  their  hair  also  made  yellow  with 
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lime,  begged  to  relnain  with  us  during  our 
stay,  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
wave  before  us  fans  of  pahn  leaves ;  this 
costs  one  rupee  a  day,  and  it  is  a  refresh- 
ment not  to  be  despised.  A  Jew,  wearing 
a  long,  white  woollen  gown,  who  tells  us 
he  is  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  offers  us 
horses,  which  we  take  in  order  to  compen- 
sate him  for  cuffs  and  blows  which  the 
Arabs  give  him,  for  they  too,  have  horses 
to  let  After  a  rapid  run  of  half  an  hour, 
we  gallop  into  Aden,  through  a  passage 
cut  in  the  solid  rock.  To  our  right  and 
left,  beneath  our  feet  and  over  our  heads 
are  redoubts,  embrasures,  cannon,  Sepoys 
and  red  soldiers  on  sentry  duty.  We 
came  to  a  halt  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
in  the  middle  of  a  square  surrounded  with 
bazars  and  arcades.  A  flock  of  os- 
triches, not  at  all  frightened  by  our  noisy 
arrival,  rush  towards  us,  surround  us,  and, 
to  our  great  surprise,  poke  out  their  heads 
to  peck  at  us  like  our  domestic  geese  in 
our  own  European  villages.  Fortunately, 
the  Jew  had  followed  us,  clinging  like  a 
monkey  to  the  tail  of  one  of  our  horses, 
and  he  drove  away  our  feathered  enemies, 
threatening  them  with  a  stick. 

We  went  into  the  bazar,  where  we 
found  mats.  Eastern  tobacco,  Manilla  ci- 
gars, tiger-skins,  coffee  in  tiny  round  ber- 
ries, the  very  best  Moka.  In  a  moder- 
ately clean  shop,  we  made  a  purchase  of 
a  few  bundles  of  cigars  with  the  ends  cut, 
— the  only  kind  to  be  had  here.  As  we 
went  out,  a  Sepoy,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
policeman,  came  to  us  and  politely  en- 
quired the  price  of  the  sheroots  we  held 
in  our  hands.  "  Eight  rupees,"  Mr.  Camp- 
bell told  him.  "You  have  been  swin- 
dled," the  black  Hindoo  phlegmatically 
assured  us,  and  he  went  into  the  dealer's 
shop,  seized  him  by  his  collar,  dragged 
him  out,  and  violently  throwing  him  upon 
the  sidewalk,  gave  him  a  sound  beating 
with  his  stick.  We  were  so  much  taken 
by  surprise,  that,  for  the  moment,  we  did 
not  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  poor  Arab ; 
he  got  up  with  some  difficulty,  went  into 
his  shop  without  a  complaint  or  a  word  of 
protestation,  but  pale,  and  trembling  in 
every  limb,  contented  himself  with  throw- 
ing at  us  furtive  glances  full  of  hatred : 
it  was  another  Jew.  This  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  summary  justice  I  had  met 
since  leaving  France ;  it  pained  me'  as 
much  as  it  must  pain  all  newly-arrived 
strangers.     The  traveller  must,  however, 


become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  these 
brutalities,  for  they  are  to  be  seen  at  all 
times,  especially  in  the  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  At  Ceylon,  at  Hong-Kong,  at 
Aden,  where  the  miserable  people  are 
scarcely  clothed,  these  practises  are  most 
revolting,  and  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to 
readily  understand  the  bloody  reprisals  of 
the  Hindoos  at  Lucknow,  and  the  fearful 
.mutinies  of  the  blacks,  barbarously  im- 
prisoned at  Jamaica  by  Sir  John  Eyre. 

When,  in  622,  Mohammed  fled  from 
Mecca,  he  sought  refuge  at  Aden  :  here 
also,  Mussulman  fanaticism  is  strong,  but 
hatred  of  the  English  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  violent.  On  the  square  where  we 
received  such  a  singular  reception  from 
the  ostriches,  there  are  four  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery whose  gimners  wait  only  for  a  sig- 
nal, to  rake  with  grape-shot  a  populace 
ready  to  rise  at  any  moment.  From  1845 
to  1855,  any  traveller  who  ventured  out 
at  night  a-  hundred  steps  from  Aden,  with- 
out escort,  was  sure  to  be  assassinated. 
The  commander  of  the  "Eurisis,"  now 
Admiral  Guerin,  was  attacked  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  night  before  we  arrived. 
Wounded  by  a  dagger-thrust  in  the  leg,  he 
owed  his  escape  only  to  the  swiftness  of 
his  horse. 

What  gain  can  it  be  to  the  English,  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  a  people  exasperated 
by  their  rule  ?  What  use  to  them  is  this 
unwholesome  rock — this  hotbed  of  mortal 
diseases,  dissipations  for  the  young  officers 
of  the  army  of  India  ?  They  require 
Aden,  which  gives  them  the  mastery  of 
the  Red  Sea,  for  the  same  reason  that 
from  the  fact  of  their  holding  Gibraltar, 
they  believe  themselves  masters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Of  the  two  regiments 
garrisoned  here,  not  more  than  half  the 
troops  are  fit  for  service ;  the  other  half 
are  bed-ridden, — prostrated  by  fevers 
which  the  heat  and  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water  have  induced.  It  is  true  that  great 
cisterns  have  been  built,  which  are  admi- 
rable works  that  do  great  honor  to  the 
English  engineers  ;  they  are  well  worth 
visiting,  but  the  brackish  liquid  they  con- 
tain is  repulsive,  and,  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  I  advise  no  traveller  to 
slake  his  thirst  with  it. 

Thanks  to  my  companion,  I  was  invited 
to  the  officers'  mess  of  one  of  the  infantry 
regiments  of  the  garrison.  Nearly  all 
these  gentlemen  could  speak  French,  and 
scarcely  any  but  that  language  was  spoken 
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about  us, — an  attention  which  but  few  of 
our  French  officers  would  be  able  to  offer 
to  English  officers.  It  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  Queen's  birthday  :  never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  so  many  glasses  emptied,  or 
heard  so  many  toasts  proposed.  They 
drank  to  the  French  navy,  and  as  I  was 
the  only  Frenchman  present,  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  propose  a  toast  and 
to  make  a  speech  about  the  English  navy ; . 
the  French  army  was  also  toasted,  and  I 
had  to  reply  at  once  with  the  health  of  the 
English  army.  Finally,  Colonel  Campbell 
drank  to  the  health  of  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  adding  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  he  would  find  a  sup- 
porter in  the  foreign  gentleman  he  had  in- 
troduced ;  I  replied  that  I  most  heartily 
drank  to  the  health  of  that  fruitful  mother 
who,  before  her  widowhood,  gave  to  old 
England  a  new  citizen  with  every  return- 
ing year.  My  words  were  received  with  a 
thundering  hip  !  hip  !  hurrah  !  and  three 
times  three  !  We  rose  from  the  table  at 
midnight ;  our  friends'  heads  being  too  ex- 
cited to  think  of  going  to  bed,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  accompany  us  to 
the  dock.  Fortunately,  it  was  a  fine 
night :  the  moon  was  shining,  a  sea-breeze 
cooled  heated  temples,  and  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  "Addington"  without  acci- 
dent ;  but  instead  of  leaving  us  there,  our 
companions,  glad  of  any  chance  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  garrison  life,  concluded 
to  see  us  safely  to  our  very  cabins.  Our 
arrival  on  board  aroused  everybody.  The 
whole  ship's  company  long  since  plunged 
in  sleep  and  darkness,  bestirred  them- 
selves and  lighted  their  lamps ;  the  deck 
was  a  scene  of  tumult  until  daylight,  when 
the  steamer  hove  to  and  was  pointed  to- 
wards the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  was  not 
without  regret  that  I  took  leave  of  these 
jovial  companions  of  a  night,  and  the 
adieu  I  waved  to  them  was  all  the  more 
cordial,  when  in  leaving  us  they  set  up  the 
Marseillaise  :  it  seemed  to  me  that  their 
voices,  with  the  deep  chant  of  the  sea  ac- 
companying them,  came  to  me  like  an 
echo  from  my  far-off  home.  Why  is  it 
that  our  national  hymn — which,  however, 
they  sing  very  badly, — is  liked  so  much  by 
Englishmen  ?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  it,  but  always,  outside  of  PVance, 
wherever  you  find  a  Frenchman  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  Englishmen,  you  are 
sure  to  hear  this  great  hymn  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 


I  had  inquired  of  the  officers  seated  at 
my  side,  in  what  way  they  spent  their 
time  during  their  stay  at  Aden.  "We 
sleep  all  day  and  sit  up  all  night,"  they  an- 
swered ;  **just  before  sunrise,  we  mount 
our  horses ;  after  a  ride  on  the  seashore, 
we  take  a  shower  bath  and  a  dozen  cups 
of  tea,  then  we  stretch  out  on  our  mats 
until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  unless,  of 
course,  we  are  on  duty.  At  sunset  we 
meet  in  our  mess-room,  and  we  pass  the 
night  in  chit-chat.  The  arrival  of  the 
English  mail  four  times  a  month  is  our 
chief  excitement ;  we  always  find  among 
the  passengers  some  acquaintance.  This 
monotonous  life  lasts  two  mortal  years, 
after  which  we  go  to  England  or  to  Ben- 
gal,— our  favorite  garrison.  Alas  !  many 
of  those  whom  you  see  here  will  never 
see  again,  either  the  white  cHffs  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  beautiful  blue  mountains  of 
Hindostan ;  many  will  be  sunstruck,  at- 
tacked with  fever,  or  killed  by  smiling.     A 

*  smile,'  "  he  sadly  explained,  "  is  anoth- 
er word  for  grog.  Have  you  not  observed 
that  when  we  drink  to  any  one's  health,  we 
salute  each  other  smiling  ?  Well,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  our  days,  we 

*  smile '  too  often,  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  we  drink  immoderately,  and  these 
continual  libations  kill  us  more  surely 
than  Asiatic  sun  or  Arab  bullets." 

III. 

Here  we  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  hav- 
ing left  at  Aden  those  travellers  bound  for 
Bombay  and  2^nzibar.  The  company  al- 
lows passengers  to  visit  Bombay  without  ad- 
ditional expense.  After  a  stay  here  which 
is  limited  to  one  week,  they  may  take  the 
boat  from  Bombay  to  Ceylon,  to  connect 
at  this  port  with  the  steamers  tn  route 
for  China.  It  is  an  interesting  voyage  to 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  British  In- 
dia, but  one  of  the  finest  things  to  be  seen 
upon  the  ocean  is  missed, — the  group  of 
the  Maldive  Islands.  When  we  came  in 
sight  of  them,  the  Captain, — who  must 
be  an  artist, — ventured  close  in  to  some 
of  the  delicious  little  islands — innumera- 
ble "attolls"  formed  of  madreix)res  and 
corals,  upon  which  there  is  a  most  luxu- 
rious growth  of  tropical  plants.  What  a 
contrast  with  the  desolate  barrenness  of 
Aden,  and  how  delightful  to  the  eye  are 
these  ocean-oases!  There  are  inhabi- 
tants upon  all  the  islands  :  in  some  cases 
not  more  than  ten  people.    They  subsist 
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upon  fish,  nuts,  cocoa,  and  rice.  They 
are  savages,  and  inhospitable  in  their 
manner,  and  woe  to  the  shipwrecked  sail- 
ors whom  storms  cast  upon  these  shores ! 
In  view  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opening  of  the  canal,  civ- 
ilization must  inevitably  i>enetrate  to  the 
Mussulman  tribes  of  this  archipelago.  If 
ever  one  of  the  great  number  of  ships 
which  in  the  future  must  cross  the  Indian 
Ocean,  should  be  obliged  to  put  into  port, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should 
be  able  to  find  aid  and  protection. 
'  At  the  port  of  Aden  we  took  on  board 
some  richly  dressed  Parsees, — disciples 
of  Zoroaster, — ^accompanied  by  many  serv- 
ants. This  interesting  caste,  which  has 
all  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the 
Jews,  has  monopolized  the  opium  trade 
of  India.  As  it  was  the  English  who 
opened  to  them  the  great  market  of  China, 
and  drew  them  out  of  the  misery  and 
ignorance  in  which  they  grovelled  from 
time  immemorial,  they  naturally  admit 
that  there  is  but  one  great  nation, — the 
English.  They  have  never  fraternized 
with  the  Hindoos,  who  have  always  treated 
them,  until  within  a  few  years,  as  we 
treated  the  Jews  in  the  dark  ages.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  notice  for  a  moment  the 
beauty  of  their  large  black  eyes,  the  reg- 
gularity  of  the  aquiline  noses,  the  light 
tints  of  their  skin,  to  recognize  in  them 
the  purest  type  of  the  Persian  family. 
The  founder  of  their  sect, — who  in  all  prob- 
ability preceded  Jesus  Christ  by  seven 
centuries, — constituted  the  Parsees  for 
Guebres]  the  faithful  guardians  of  a  more 
consoling  doctrine  than  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion. Like  the  Bouddha  and  Brahma  re- 
ligions, it  denies  eternal  punishment.  At 
the  end  of  the  world,  after  three  days  of 
punishment  which  the  wicked  must  suffer 
in  the  presence  of  the  good,  all  meet  to- 
gether in  a  shining  place — a  resplendent 
Paradise  called  Gorotma ;  there,  good 
and  bad^  reprobate  and  elect,  cleansed 
from  their  past  sins,  have  only  now  to 
unite  their  voices  in  one  vast  choir  which 
shouts  the  praises  of  Ormuzd.  I  noticed 
that  the  Parsees,  an  account  of  certain 
table-manners  which  materially  differ  from 
our  own,  did  not  have  their  meals  at  the 
common  table.  Without  due  reflection  I 
accepted,  one  day,  an  invitation  to  dinner 
given  me  by  one  of  them, — a  rich  Bombay 
merchant.  I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  cold  meats,  rice  instead  of  breads  and 


a  succulent  curry,  in  order  to  eat  all  of 
which  I  had  to  make  use  of  my  fingers, 
no  knife  and  fork  being  furnished.  A  silver 
pitcher  and  basin,  and  immaculate  nap- 
kins however, — handed  by  a  servant  at 
each  course, — ^rendered  quite  tolerable  for 
once  this  primitive  way  of  eating.  At 
dessert  I  offered  them  cigars,  which  they 
declined  ;  air,  water,  and  fire  are  wor- 
shipi^d  by  them,  and  in  their  eyes  it  is 
sacrilege  to  use  that  divine  element — flame, 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  rolled-up 
tobacco  leaf.  One  of  them  offered  me 
some  perfumed  pastiles.  In  short,  al- 
though these  Parsees  were  quite  ignorant 
of  European  aflfairs,  I  left  them  with  the 
feeling  that  I  had  had  to  do  with  well-bred 
men  of  an  intelligence  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  Hindoo.  Queen  Victoria,  who  has 
knighted  several  Parsees,  has  failed  to 
add  by  this  distinction  to  the  natural  no- 
bility of  their  character. 

It  takes  ten  days  to  go  from  Aden  to 
Point  de  Galle, — a  harbor  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  next  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  voyage  from  Yokohama  to 
San  Francisco,  it  is  the  longest  stretch  by 
sea  on  this  tour.  After  a  month  of  sea- 
life,  however,  the  tourist  becomes  so  ac- 
customed to  being  on  shipboard,  and  the 
days  pass  so  quickly,  that  except  for  sea- 
sickness no  one  wants  to  hasten  the  time 
for  the  next  halt.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
Captain  of  the  "Addington"  sent  us  word 
that  we  were  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of 
Ceylon,  everybody  was  impatient  to  land 
upon  this  magnificent  island. 

Here,  we  are  told  by  the  Hindoos,  was 
the.  cradle  of  the  human  race  ;  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  richer  or  more  poetical 
spot.  Hidden  in  abundance  in  the  coarse 
gangues  of  the  sands  of  the  rivers  of  Cey- 
lon are  the  finest  rubies,  the  topaz,  ame- 
thysts, and  sapphires ;  along  the  shores  are 
picked  up  the  richest  pearls  and  mother 
of  pearl  to  be  found  in  the  world  ;  the 
flowers,  favored  by  temperature  at  once 
moist  and  sultry,  attain  to  prodigious 
growths.  Solomon,  so  the  legend  tells  us, 
sent  to  Ceylon  for  the  precious  wood  and 
spices  needed  for  his  temple.  To  keep 
within  bounds,  however,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  the  reputation  for  beauty  given 
to  this  favored  island  is  not  unmerited. 
The  charming  "  attoU,"  alone,  which  is  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  a  gem.  Im- 
agine a  perfectly  round  coral-reef,  rising 
from  a  sea  of  Mediterranean  blue,  and  in. 
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the  midst  of  it,  shooting  up  saucily  into 
the  air,  groups  of  cocoanut  trees  with  fan- 
tastic plumes.  Some  miracle  has  thrown 
them  there,  as  if  to  defy  the  land  and  sea 
winds  which  continually  beat  upon  them, 
waving  them  to  and  fro.  But  it  is  the 
mountains  that  most  delight  the  eye,  when 
from  the  upper  decks  of  the  steamer  Cey- 
lon, the  Great  Sunda  Islands,  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Borneo  first  come  into  view. 
Although  most  frequently  they  stand  out 
against  a  clear-cut  sky,  their  summits  and 
slopes  are  often  clothed  with  light-floating, 
blue  vapors.  The  eye,  weary  with  a  long 
sea-voyage,  joyfully  rests  upon  the  mingled 
tints  of  verdure  among  the  pale  yellow 
cocoanut  forests  which  border  the  shores, 
but  it  must  needs  wander  upward  in  pref- 
erence, towards  the  upper  heights  where 
those  feathery  clouds  lie  floating.  Adam's 
peak,  standing  a  little  west  of  the  island, 
and  to  which,  according  to  Singhalese  tra- 
dition, our  first  parent  came  to  die,  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  cloud-capped 
heights  ever  dreamed  of  Eve,  whose 
consort  was  obliged  to  leave  her  at  the 
Red  Sea,  has  a  tomb  at  Djeddah  which  is 
worshipped  by  Mussulmans  ;  but  her  sep- 
ulchre has  not  for  setting  the  beautiful 
vistas  of  mountains  and  the  blue  mists, 
which,  like  a  perpetual  incense,  are  slow- 
ly wafted  from  the  bosom  of  the  valleys 
towards  the  summit  where  the  primal  man 
drew  his  latest  breath. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  wait  at  Point  de 
Galle  the  coming  of  the  steamer  from 
Calcutta,  Maurice  Island,  and  Australia, 
there  is  a  halt  there  of  36  to  48  hours, — a 
delay  about  which  no  one  complains. 
The  proprietor  of  Coleman's  hotel  should 
be  applied  to  for  a  wagon  to  visit  Walk 
Valley,  Cinnamon  Garden,  Colombo — the 
capital,  and,  if  there  is  time,  Kandy,  a 
picturesque  little  town  on  the  border  of  a 
lake  among  the  high  mountains  in  the  in- 
terior. A  still  better  plan  is  to  stay  at 
this  place  for  a  fortnight  and  visit  all  the 
places  of  interest, — the  magnificent  inland 
forests,  and  the  ruined  temples  of  Boi^lha 
of  great  antiquity.  The  route  from  Point 
de  Galle  to  Colombo, — on  one  side  the 
sea  bristling  with  reefs,  and  the  other  lined 
with  vast  forests  of  cocoa  nuts,  guavas, 
cinnamon,  and  bread-trees — is  of  ravishing 
beauty.  Now  and  again  you  see,  upon 
the  wooded  slopes,  the  white  dwellings  of 
planters, —  palatial  homes  surrounded  by 
wide  verandas,  and  well  protected  from 


the  heat.  Towards  sunset,  upon  the  san- 
dy road,  you  continually  meet  carriages, 
gentlemen  and  graceful  ladies  on  horse- 
back, and  swarms  of  native  Malabars.  The 
countenances  of  these  latter  indicate  a 
gentleness  of  disposition  which  is  quite 
characteristic,  and  which  invites  you  to 
talk  to  them,  as  you  would  to  children. 
If  the  Singhalese  men  wore  canezous  like 
those  of  the  women,  it  would,  at  first  sight, 
be  difficult  to  tell  them  apart.  To  add 
to  this  similarity,  the  men  wear  their  hair 
very  long,  or  gathered  up  on  the  top  of 
the  head  with  a  wide  shell  comb.  The 
smock  frock, — a  party-colored  petticoat 
fastened  about  the  waist  and  falling  to 
the  ankles,  is  the  same  for  both  se^ces. 
It  is  disgusting  to  find  that  they  have  a 
detestable  habit  of  always  chewing  betel- 
leaves  ;  the  traveller  must  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  for  it  is  a  practice  common 
to  nearly  all  the  natives  of  the  Far  East 
and  Oceanica.  Hard  to  believe  as  it  is, 
even  Europeans,  after  a  long  stay  in  In- 
dia, have  become  inveterate  betel-chew- 
ers ;  they  even  become  reconciled  to 
staining  their  mouths  with  the  juice  of  the 
arec  nut,  and  their  gums  become  horribly 
disfigured  with  the  lime  used.  Several 
times,  in  my  ex[>editions  to  Manilla,  I 
have  been  |K)litely  offered  by  the  daughter 
of  some  Tagal  a  bit  of  the  arec  nut  which 
she  had  carefully  rolled  up  in  a  betel-leaf 
soaked  in  lime.  I  was  obliged  to  accept 
it  or  appear  indifferent  to  a  polite  atten- 
tion ;  but  I  must  have  been  very  badly 
brought  up,  for  I  have  never  been  able  to 
stand  the  taste  of  this  horrible  mixture 
for  more  than  an  instant ;  not  alone  is  the 
taste  offensive,  it  makes  the  breath  disa- 
greeable and  parches  the  palate.  In  re- 
ply to  the  question  why  it  is  that  millions 
of  men  and  women  practice  from  child- 
hood until  death  this  habit  of  chewing,  we 
are  told  that  the  nut  of  the  arec  tree,  on 
account  of  its  astringent  properties,  is  an 
excellent  preventive  of  certain  debilitating 
diseases  of  this  country. 

Hunters  find  only  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  their  game  ;  the  wild  buffalo,  the 
leopard,  the  aligator,  the  pelican,  and  the 
heron  abound.  There  are  also  white  and 
black  elephants,  but  I  would  advise  that 
the  hunting  of  them  be  left  to  the  natives, 
who,  however,  never  kill  these  animals — 
the  most  docile  in  the  world  :  strange  to 
say,  they  have  not  the  long  tusks  of  their 
African  and  Indian  neighbors.     By  means 
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of  slip- nooses  made  with  long  bind-weeds, 
they  are  caught  by  the  feet,  near  the  plan- 
tations of  sugar  canes  to  which  they  are 
very  partial.  Easily  tamed  by  kind  treat- 
ment, they  are  successfully  used  for  car- 
rying almost  everything.  They  are  so 
docile,  that  the  English  Government  keeps 
a  herd  of  about  thirty  of  them,  which  are 
called,  "The  Elephant's  Government 
Company.*'  They  are  used  to  carry  to 
Colombo,  from  the  interior,  the  huge 
pieces  of  timber  required  for  the  navy  or 
for  military  uses.  In  the  morning,  the 
elephant- driver  summons  these  new  kind 
of  regulars  from  their  quarters,  and  drives 
them  to  the  clearings  in  the  forest  where 
the  trees  are  felled ;  there,  they  are  singly 
harnessed  to  some  giant  piece  of  timber, 
and  alone,  without  a  driver,  solemnly  and 
slowly,  they  drag  their  burdens  to  Colom- 
bo with  never  an  idea  of  mischief  by  the 
way,  and  then  return  again,  alone,  for  a 
new  load.  I  question  whether  I  am  not 
indebted  to  the  intelligence  of  this  animal, 
for  getting  us  out  of  a  singular  difficulty 
some  friends  and  myself  met  with,  near 
Kandy.  Four  or  five  of  us,  on  horseback, 
were  going  towards  this  place  on  a  fast 
trot,  when,  about  a  mile  in  front  of  us,  we 
discovered  an  elephant  coming  towards 
us,  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  When  they 
saw  him,  our  little  horses  stopped  short, 
and  not  only  refused  to  go  on,  but  com- 
pelled us  to  beat  a  retreat  which  took  us 
nearly  out  of  sight  of  the  animal.  Three 
times  we  mad^  the  attempt,  and  each 
time  they  ran  away ;  it  was  a  caprice 
which  we  were  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
for  the  horses  of  Ceylon  get  along  very 
well  with  the  tamed  elephants.  At  first 
it  was  amusing,  but  becoming  impatient, 
we  dismounted,  and  taking  our  horses  by 
the  bridles  we  tried  to  force  a  passage. 
It  was  quite  in  vain ;  our  horses  reared 
and  pranced  and  were  covered  with  sweat, 
but  they  would  not  go  on.  At  this  point, 
one  of  our  number  fortunately  hit  upon 
the  following  expedient :  advancing  to- 
wards the  elephant  who  had  himself  stop- 
ped when  he  saw  us,  he  pointed  out  to 
him  and  coaxed  him  in  various  ways  to- 
wards a  group  of  cinnamon  trees  on  one 
side  of  the  road.  The  great  creature, 
balancing  himself  on  two  feet  for  a  minute, 
— as  if  undecided  what  to  do, — at  last,  as 
if  he  understood  that  he  frightened  our 
horses,  plunged  into  the  woods,  but  not 
without  stopping  every  few  steps  to  look 


at  us,  and  wait  for  more  instructions. 
We  then  went  on.  Once  out  of  the 
woods,  we  stopped  to  see  if  the  elephant 
would  come  back  to  the  road  ;  this  he  did, 
probably  wondering  to  himself  how  in  the 
world  so  gentle  a  creature  as  he  was, 
could  frighten  anybody. 

The  first  conquerors  of  Ceylon  were 
Portuguese  ;  the  Dutch  took  it  from  them ; 
the  English  in  turn,  becoming  more  pow- 
erful than  the  Dutch,  drove  them  out  and 
have  held  it  ever  since.  This  is  about 
the  history  of  all  the  colonies.  If  at 
Point  de  Galle  there  are  but  few  vestiges 
of  the  rule  of  the  Dutch,  at  Colombo,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  monument  recalls 
to  mind  the  great  deeds  of  the  Albuquer- 
ques  and  the  two  Castros.  A  good  many 
of  their  descendants  are  still  there,  but 
they  are  fast  disappearing  among  the  En- 
glish, Malays,  Chinese,  and  Persians  who 
have  settled  upon  the  island ;  only  their 
adhesion  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  a 
proverbial  bad  faith,  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest.  There  are  but  few  races 
which  have  so  rapidly  decayed  as  the 
Portuguese.  At  Ceylon,  Goa,  Mozam- 
bique, and  Macao,  the  Portuguese,  by 
intermarrying  with  the  Asiatic  women, 
have  degenerated  physically  and  morally. 
They  have  nearly  all  become  feeble  and 
of  small  stature  ;  their  original  peculiari- 
ties have  entirely  disappeared, — ^lost  in 
those  of  the  inferior  races  with  whom 
they  have  shamelessly  intermingled. 
.Crafty  and  dissolute,  carrying  prostitution 
'  to  its  last  limits,  it  is  imix>ssible  to  asso- 
ciate with  them,  for  it  invariably  ends  in 
some  difficulty.  Their  ridiculous  vanity 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  Gascons  or 
Andalusians.  "  Present  arms  !  take  aim  I 
scowl  well  at  the  enemy  !  fire  !  "  is  one  of 
the  commands  of  the  militia  officers  at 
Goa.  Those  of  this  nationality  who  have 
not  mixed  with  the  Asiatics  or  Monguls 
are  decent  people.  At  Singapore,  Macao, 
all  through  the  West  Indies,  there  are 
Portuguese  firms  which  take  a  high  stand 
commercially.  Captains  of  trading  ves- 
sels from  Havre  and  Nantes,  who  had 
brought  to  Ceylon  Cardiff  and  Newcastle 
coals,  intending  to  return  with  cargoes  of 
•the  rich  spices  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  as- 
sured me  that  their  relations  with  the 
Portuguese  business  firms  were  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character. 

At  Point  de  Galle,  a  few  miles  from  the 
landing,  is  a  modern  temple  of  the  Boad 
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dha  God  in  a  lovely  grove.  The  huge 
idol  is  coarse,  fat,  and  gilded  all  over. 
The  walls  of  the  Pagoda,  ending  in  a 
cupola  above,  are  covered  with  dingy 
paintings  on  a  gold  back-ground,  which 
represent  Heaven  and  Hell  inhabited  by 
all  kinds  of  people.  Kings,  who  the 
inexorable  ptainter  has  put  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  places,  may  be  recognized 
by  the  crowns  on  their  heads ; — not  one  of 
these  mortals  of  high  degree  who  is  not 
depicted  as  being  beheaded,  hun^,  or  im- 
paled. Paradise,  occupied  entirely  by 
poor  people,  looked  to  me  like  a  disagree- 
able place  where  the  righteous  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  joys  promised  by  Mo- 
hammed to  the  elect.  A  redeeming  fea- 
ture of  Buddhism  is  (as  in  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster)  a  belief  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  eternal  punishment  for  sins  com- 
mitted while  on  earth,  and  I  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  especial  attention  to  this  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  400  millions  of  our 
fellow-beings  in  the  boundless  clemency 
of  the  gods  they  worship. 

During  a  long  visit  at  the  temple,  we 
saw  but  one  Singhalese  woman ;  she  was 
decorating  the  huge  feet  of  the  god  with 
bananas,  mint,  and  fragrant  flowers.  I 
asked  her  if  she  could  tell  me  where  the 
priests  of  the  temple  were  ;  she  replied 
smiling,  but  with  ill-feigned  ignorance, 
that  she  did  not  know.  They  had  hidden 
themselves  at  our  coming,  for  at  Ceylon, 
as  in  all  these  colonies,  the  English  are 
hated,  and  the  natives  avoid  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  as  much  as  possible. 
I  went  there  alone  one  day  to  see  the  god 
Bouddha,  and  came  upon  one  of  the 
priests  unexpectedly.  I  thought,  at  first, 
that  he  was  praying  ;  but  on  going  nearer 
I  saw  that  he  was  undisturbedly  patching 
an  old  coat,  and  before  I  left  he  admitted 
that  being  a  tailor  as  well  as  a  priest,  he 
followed  his  trade  of  sewing,  when  his 
services  as  a  priest  didn't  bring  him  in 
enough  money. 

We  cross  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  and  pass 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  on  board 
the  "  Achilles," — one  of  the  most  highly 
furnished  and  elegant  ships  of  the  com- 
pany. Since  leaving  Southampton,  the 
passengers  have  varied  very  much  in 
nationality ;  we  have  on  board,  Americans, 
English  from  Australia,  Portuguese,  Par- 
sees,  natives  of  all  colors,  Bengalese,  and 
Malabars.     Some  of  the  Americans   we 


took  on  board  at  Ceylon  are  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age.  They  are  going 
round  the  world.  The  cause  of  their  con- 
tinual disputes  with  the  English  is  always 
the  same, — *'  Is  John  Bull  greater  than  his 
oousin  Jonathan,  or  vice  versa  f  "  This 
incessant  squabbling  among  them  is  quite 
as  bitter  as  it  was  when  the  United  States 
proclaimed  their  independence. 

I  chummed  with  one  of  the  newly  ar- 
rived Americans,  and  noticed  that  he  was 
continually  playing  ^nth  a  microscopic 
revolver  which  he  carried  behind  him  in  a 
pocket  *^*' ad  hoc''  When  I  proposed  to 
him  to  put  away  the  dangerous  plaything, 
he  answered  me,  with  an  oath,  that  he 
needed  it  to  kill  the  first  Englishman  who 
should  insult  him.  My  young  Yankee 
friend  is  eighteen  years  old,  and  has  been 
travelling  about  for  two  years,  carrying  in 
his  pocket,  next  to  his  revolver  a  letter  of 
credit  for  30,000  francs,  addressed  to  all 
the  principal  banking-houses  of  both  hemi. 
spheres.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  will  not 
kill  anyone,  for  his  large  blue  eyes  are  full 
of  gentleness,  and  he  blushes  like  a  young 
girl.  He  has  already  visited  every  impor- 
tant city, — London  very  Uttle,  however, 
for  he  has  assured  me  a  hundred  times, 
*'  I  ran  top  great  a  risk  of  being  knocked 
down  for  chaffing  the  Englishmen."  I 
compare,  in  my  mind,  this  beardless  young 
American, — left  entirely  to  himself,  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  spend  as  he 
likes,  speaking  all  the  modem  languages 
of  Euro[)e,  and  going  back  to  his  family  in 
Philadelphia,  after  having  gone  round  the 
world  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  What  a 
harvest  of  experiences  and  adventures  he 
takes  back  with  him  !  It  is  true,  I  do  not 
consider  that  for  the  making  of  a  man,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  gone  round  the  world, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  our  rulers 
had  seen  something  besides  the  asphalt  of 
our  Parisian  boulevards,  they  might  have 
more  common  sense,  and  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  men.  In  our  halls  of  legislation, 
instead  of  deputies  screaming  at  each 
other  over  petty  local  matters,  or  having 
to  discuss  only  the  manoeuvres  of  some 
scheming  minister,  we  might  have  for 
representatives  men  of  those  broad  views 
which  a  larger  social  horizon  would  give. 
Upon  them  might  then  fittingly  devolve 
the  task  of  unravelling  the  great  problems 
for  the  solution  of  which  humanity  waits 
and  longs. 


(To  be  coatmued.) 
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EngUsh  Paper. 
THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 

An  old  man  totters  on  the  road 

Bow'd  down  with  age  and  care ; 
His  locks  are  white  and  float  about 

Like  snow-flakes  in  the  air — 
The  clouds  are  gathering  darkly  round, 

The  night  seems  settling  fast, 
The  wind  sends  forth  a  moaning  sound, 

The  owlets  flutter  past 

The  old  man  halts  along  the  road. 

He  sees  the  gathering  gloom — 
No  hope  has  he — no  f>ower  to  stay 

His  fast-approaching  doom. 
He  sees  the  children  pass  him  by, 

And  sadly  turns  his  face  ; 
He  knows  too  well  that  he  must  die. 

The  New  Year  take  his  place. 

He  hears  the  children  clap  their  hands 

And  shout  aloud  for  glee,  , 

He  marks  them  hasten  on  their  way 

The  glad  New  Year  to  see. 
And  then  he  hears  the  midnight  chime 

Ring  out  his  fun'ral  knell ; 
His  life  fades  fast— he  rests  at  last, 

The  New  Year  breaks  the  spell. 

A  little  child  now  leads  the  way 

His  step  is  light  and  bold. 
His  hair  is  bright  and  floats  about 

Like  threads  of  burnish' d  gold. 
The  clouds  are  passing  swift  away. 

The  mom  seems  soft  and  clear ; 
The  night  has  pass'd — the  sun's  bright  ray 

Brings  in  the  glad  New  Year. 

Farewell  Old  Year !  your  work  is  done, 

A  new  one  fills  your  place  ; 
The  darkest  night  will  pass  away 

The  morning  dawn  apace  ! 
We  cannot  bring  the  dead  to  life. 

Nor  wasted  hours  recall ; 
But  in  the  coming  year  we  may. 

Perhaps,  atone  for  all. 


Temple  Bur. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  "  THE  NIOBE  OF  MONARCHY." 

By  the  iron  hand  alone  has  France  been         Fickle  and  ungrateful  is  the  Athenians, 

or  ever  can  be  ruled ;  exchange  the  iron  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  as  the  Romans,  the 

hand  for  one  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  she  Paris  mob  respects  no  power  but  the  pow- 

plunges  and  rears  like  a  restive  horse  be-  er   that  can   destroy   it.     The   liberty  it 

neath  a  timid  grasp — and  crushes  it  thirsts  for  is  the  liberty  of  the  gavage — the 
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liberty  to  kill  and  desjtroy.     It  ever  train-  liovering  above  her  neck,  and  foresee  the 

pies  upon  the  fallen,  and  licks  the  hand  of  the  hour  when  the  poorest  outcast — whose 

the  conqueror.     One  day  it  shouts  '*  Vive  bed  is  the  stones,  and  whose  meal  is  the 

/a  Commune  /  "  tugs  at  the  VendAme  Col-  crust  out  of  the  gutter — would  not  change 

umn,  and  fires  the  city.     The  next  day  its  places    with    the    beauteous    Queen    of 

cry  is,  **  A  has  la  Commune  /"  and  "  Vive**  France?     "  Call  no  one  happy  until  he 

anything  or  anybody,  that  hapi)ens  to  be  has  passed  over  the  last  day  of  his  life," 

uppermost,  and   is  more  eager  than   the  said  the  old   Greek   philosopher.     What 

Versaillists  themselves  to  hunt  down  and  profound  wisdom  is  in  those  words  1 

butcher   the   Communists,  whom,  at  the  Magnificent  are  the  wedding  prepara- 

slightest  sign    of   successful    reaction,  it  tions  at   Versailles ;   all   the   i>omp    and 

would  hug  and  shout  for  as  lustily  as  ever,  luxury  of   the   Court    are   there.      The 

Freedom  to  it  is  like  alcohol  to  a  confirmed  morning  has  been  fine  and  bright,   but, 

drunkard  — a  moderate,  wholesome  quan-  while  the  wedding  party  is  gathering,  dark 

tity  serving  only  to  create  a  raging  thirst,  threatening  clouds  begin  to  sail   across 

and  plunge  it  into  excess  and  intoxication  the   sky ;    the  growl   of  the   thunder    is 

— and  in  its  delirium  it  rends  its  benefactor,  heard,  and  the  large  drops  patter  upon 

Louis  XVI.,  the  most  gentle  and  humane  the  leaves.     Darker  and  darker  grow  the 

of  kings,  was  made  the  scapegoat  of  all  the  heavens,  and  down  comes  the  storm  in 

oppressions  of  his  predecessors.     Upon  all  its  fury.     Out  of  the  black  clouds  de- 

the  innocent  head  of  Marie  Antoinette  fell  scend  sheets  of  water ;  the  streets  of  Ver- 

the  retribution  evoked  by  the  Montespans,  sailles,  of  Paris,  are  foaming  rivers.     The 

the  Pompadours,  and  the  Du  Barrys.  blackness  of  night,  broken  only  by  the 

On  the  2d  day  of  November,  1755,  oc-  blaze  of  the  lightning,  enshrouds  the  day; 

curred  the  terrible  earthquake  that  engulf-  the  thunder  crashes  and  rolls  and  echoes 

ed  Lisbon,  and  thousands  of  human  beings,  and  re-echoes,  drowning  the  voice  of  the 

On  that  same  day  Marie  Antoinette  was  priest,  blanching  the  cheeks  of  the  bride, 

born.     Evil  portents  began  with  her  birth  and  striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the 

and  followed  her  through  life.  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen   who    attend 

The  1 6th  of  May,  1770,  is  a  f6te-day  ui)on  her.  But  the  storm  passes  away, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France,  and  the  sun  shines  brightly  again  when 
It  is  the  marriage-day  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  wedding  cortige  comes  forth.-  At 
the  daughter  of  Marie  Thor^se  of  Austria,  night  the  park  and  gardens  are  lit  up  by- 
She  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  only  fifteen,  four  millions  of  lamps.  Looking  at  those 
yet  a  mistress  of  every  accomplishment :  myriads  of  lights  shining  and  twinkling 
a  proficient  in  French,  English,  Italian,  and  clustering  among  the  dark  shadowy 
Latin,  drawing,  music,  dancing.  From  foliage,  one  might  fancy  that  the  heavens 
Strasburg  to  Compi^gne  her  progress  has  had  fallen,  and  that  all  the  stars  had 
been  marked  by  one  continuous  f6te  ;  her  lodged  among  the  trees  and  shrubs.  To 
eyes  have  looked  upon  naught  but  smiling  add  to  the  illusion,  a  bouquet  of  three 
faces,  holiday  attire,  and  roadways  strewed  thousand  rockets  ascends,  filling  the  air 
with  flowers  ;  no  harsher  sounds  have  rung  with  a  gorgeous  shower  of  meteors, 
in  her  ears  than  the  peal  of  the  bells  or  On  the  30th  of  May  the  rejoicings  are 
the/<?«  de  joiey  while  every  breeze  wafted  brought  to  an  end  by  a  splendid  illumina- 
shouts  of  welcome  and  words  of  devotion,  tion  and  pyrotechnic  display  in  Paris.  It 
At  Compiegne  she  has  been  met  by  Louis  is  doomed  to  be  a  black  memory  in  many 
XV.  and  her  future  husband,  and  by  them  a  household.  The  sight  is  magnificent, 
conducted  amid  even  greater  rejoicings  to  and  every  street  is  thronged  with  people 
Versailles.  These  festivities  will  cost  over  and  ablaze  with  light.  The  crowd  is  all 
20,000,000  francs. .  Happy  bride,  to  be  gaiete  de  coeur,  as  only  a  French  crowd 
the  object  of  so  much  homage  ;  happier  can  be.  But  all  of  an  instant  the  spell  is 
bridegroom,  to  be  the  possessor  of  so  much  broken  by  cries,  not  of  joy,  but  of  anguish 
loveliness  !  Surely  P^ortune  has  emptied  — of  screams,  not  of  laughter,  but  of  ter- 
her  cornucopia*  over  the  cradles  of  both  !  ror.  The  Place  de  Louis  Quinze  is  seen 
Where  is  the  seer  whose  eyes  can  pene-  to  be  enveloped  in  flames.  A  grand 
trate  the  depths  of  the  future  and  see  the  piece  oi  feu  d" artifice  has  taken  fire  acci- 
shadowy  form  of  the  "Red  Mokanna"  dentally  and  ignited  its  fixtures.  The 
stalking  behind  her — the  glittering  axe  Place  is*  crowded    with   carriages ;    the 
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horses  take  fright;  madly  breaking  from 
control  they  plunge   among   the   crowd) 
trampling  down  the  people  at  every  step. 
The  human  mass  sways,  surges,  falls  back 
upon  itself,  and  is  seized   with  delirious 
panic.     Groans,  yells,  shrieks,  impreca- 
tions, clash  and  mingle  with  the  laughter 
that  yet  reverberates  in  the  air.     There  is 
a  purposeless  rush — a  frantic  effort  to  get 
— no  one  knows  whither.     Some  houses 
are  being  rebuilt ;  the  foundations,  open 
and  encumbered  with  debris^   gape   like 
huge  pits  ;  in  these  fall  men,  women,  and 
children,  until  they  are  filled  with  a  writh- 
ing mass  of  human  sufferings,  and  over 
this  road   of   flesh   tramples    the    flying 
crowd,  breaking  arms,  legs,  and  crushing 
to  death.     Men  draw  their  swords  and 
pierce    their    way    through   the   swaying 
human    wall    that    encompasses     them ; 
others  hang  on  to  the  carriages  until  the 
occupants,    savage    with    ''nature's    first 
law,"  cut  them  down  or  slash  oflf  their 
dinging  hands  ;  some  cast  themselves  into 
the  Seine,  others  Into  the  ditches  of  the 
Tuileries,  where  they  are  smothered  in  the 
ooze  and   slime.     Artificial   scaffoldings, 
erected  for  spectators,  give  way  and  pre- 
cipitate their  crowds  and  their  beams  upon 
the  struggling  wretches  beneath,  crushing 
them  like   egg-shells.     Robbers   pounce 
like  vultures  upon  the  helpless,  and  strip 
them  of  their  valuables ;  in  their  savage 
haste  chopping  off  fingers  to  secure  the 
rings,  tearing   the   earrings   through   the 
women's  ears. 

The  illuminations  light  up  a  charnel- 
house,  and  serve  as  torches  for  those  who 
seek  and  bear  away  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  The  wails  of  wives,  husbands, 
fathers,  the  cries  of  children  and  the 
groans  of  the  sufferers,  penetrate  even  to 
the  nuptial  chamber.  All  that  money 
and  sympathy  can  do  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  which  Marie  Antoinette  is 
the  innocent  cause  she  does  not  spare. 

The  young  bride  and  bridegroom  go 
but  little  into  public  ;  the  corrupt  society 
of  the  Court  is  not  to  their  taste,  and  the 
Du  Barry  frowns  upon  them. 

Many  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  La 
Dauphine's  kindness  of  heart.  Here  are 
two.  One  day,  during  a  royal  hunt,  she 
came  suddenly  upon  a  poor  woman  sit- 
ting beneath  a  tree,  with  a  child  in  her 
anns,  weeping  bitterly  for  her  husband, 
a  forester,  who  had  just  been  killed  by  a 
stag.     After  listening   to  her  story  with 


tears  in  her  eyes,  the  Princess  insisted 
upon  the  poor  creature  getting  into  the 
carriage,  that  she  might  drive  her  to  the 
King,  and  personally  intercede  for  her. 
The  end  of  the  adventure  was  a  liberal 
pension  for  the  widow  and  orphan,  pro- 
cured upon  the  spot.  Hearing  that  an 
officer  of  a  discharged  regiment  was  in 
great  indigence,  she  commanded  to  be 
made  for  him  the  uniform  of  a  company 
in  active  service ;  in  one  pocket  of  the 
coat  she  put  a  captain's  commission,  in 
the  other  a  purse  containing  a  hundred 
louis ;  in  one  of  the  vest  pockets  a 
gold  snuff-box  and  in  the  other  a  gold 
watch. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  1774,  died  Louis 
XV.  When  it  was  announced  to  the 
Dauphin  that  he  was  king,  he  fell  upon 
his  knees,  exclaiming,  **0h,  my  God, 
what  a  misfortune  for  me  ! "  Boding  words, 
those.  .But  fatally  true  ones.  Never 
was  man  more  unfitted  to  wield  a  sceptre 
— and,  above  all,  the  sceptre  of  France. 
As  a  private  gentleman,  mounted  upon 
his  hobby-horse,  lock-making,  he  would 
have  ambled  quietly  through  life,  and 
have  gone  down  into  his  grave  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  hJm.  But 
as  a  king  he  was  a  sad  failure.  His 
lack  of  energy  amounted  to  imbecility ; 
he  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  be 
either  a  tyrant  or  a  constitutional  monarch, 
but  was  ever  wavering  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  impetus  given 
by  the  last  adviser.  He  was  noble  only  in  • 
his  sufferings  ;  in  those  he  was  more  than 
noble — he  was  heroic.  **  The  nobleness 
and  dignity  of  his  attitude  and  words  drew 
from  me  tears  of  rage,"  writes  Pere  Du- 
chesne (Hebert),  in  describing  the  trial  of 
the  king. 

To  what  a  heritage  did  he  succeed  ! 
A  bankrupt  exchequer ;  a  society  so  ef- 
fete and  corrupt  that  we  must  search  back 
to  the  last  years  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
find  its  parallel ;  an  army  and  navy  de- 
moralized by  defeat ;  a  peasantry  out  of 
which  all  humanity  had  been  trodden ; 
and  a  seething  mass  of  famine,  brutalism, 
and  crime  crouching  in  the  holes  and 
corners  of  the  great  cities,  hungering  for 
food  and  blood.  To  hold  the  reins  of 
such  a  government  more  than  a  Cromwell 
was  required.  Louis  was  less  than  a 
Stuart.  The  first  acts  of  his  reign  were 
to  remit  several  burdensome  taxes,  to 
repeal  some  old  oppressive  statutes,  and 
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to  banish  the  Dii  Barry  and  other  vile 
women  from  the  Court 

The  young  queen  freely  forgives  all 
past  slights  and  injuries,  but  refuses  to  re- 
ceive ladies  of  evil  fame.  To  all  arts  and 
artists  her  bounty  is  munificent ;  on  every 
side  resound  praises  of  her  beauty,  talent, 
and  generosity ;  a  little  later,  and  those 
very  tongues  will  be  loudest  in  her  exe- 
cration. She  detests  the  tedious,  absurd 
ceremonials  introduced  into  the  Court  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  makes  bitter  enemies  by 
her  unconcealed  contempt  for  those  minu- 
tiie  of  etiquette  which  are  the  dearest 
objects  in  life  to  the  butterflies  of  Ver- 
sailles. She  is  a  light-hearted  girl,  rebel- 
ling against  all  restraint,  and  as  fond  of  a 
romj)  as  though  she  were  the  daughter  of 
a  butcher  or  a  baker.  The  moments  he 
can  get  away  from  the  tedious  state  cere- 
monials, off  she  runs  to  her  private  apart- 
ments to  rid  herself  of  her  trappings, 
sometimes  rending  them  in  her  impatience 
to  be  rid  of  them.  Free  of  these  incum- 
brances, she  cries  merrily,  **  Now  I  am  no 
longer  a  queen."  Then  away  into  the 
gardens  for  a  scamper,  or,  perhaps,  a  don- 
key race,  or  some  merry  game.  She 
goes  to  the  bal  d' opera  incognito.  The 
king,  methodical  in  all  things,  always  re- 
tires to  rest  at  one  hour ;  one  night,  im- 
patient to  get  away,  she  put  the  hands  of 
the  clock  forward.  Another  night,  when 
going  to  the  opera,  attended  by  only  one 
lady,  the  carriage  breaks  down,  and  she 
finishes  the  ride  in  a  fidcre.  The  model 
Parisians,  who  swallowed  without  a  gulp 
the  doings  of  I^ouis  XV.  and  his  ladies, 
are  highly  shocked  at  this  indecorous  be- 
havior, and  circulate  the  most  licentious 
stories  against  her.  Then  came  the  scan- 
dal of  the  diamond  necklace.  After  the 
most  minute  investigation,  every  respect- 
able writer  of  the  present  century  concurs 
in  exonerating  Marie  Antoinette  from  any 
participation  in  that  nefarious  business. 
The  intriguing  Countess  de  la  Motte,  aided 
by  her  husband,  an  imitator  of  handwrit- 
ings, and  a  courtesan  bearing  an  extraor- 
dinary resemblance  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
were  the  sole  concoctors  of  a  plot  of 
which  the  infamous  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
was  the  victim.  The  particulars  of  the 
affair  have  been  so  frequently  repeated, 
ad  nauseam^  that  I  need  not  touch  upon 
them  here. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  January,  1781,  there  is 
a  great  rejoicing  throughout  France ;  an 


heir  has  been  born  to  the  crown.  On 
that  very  day,  eleven  years  afterwaurdst 
Louis  the  King  will  lay  his  head  upon  the 
block. 

As  we  draw  the  curtain  upon  the  gay, 
yet  strange  picture  of  her  last  happy  days, 
we  ask  ourselves  wonderingly — *'  Is  this 
the  calm,  undaunted  woman  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  heroine  of  the  Temple,  the 
sad,  noble-looking  creature  whom  artists 
have  graven  ui)on  our  memories?  Al- 
though  scarcely  becoming  a  queen,  ac- 
cordmg  to  our  preconceived  notions,  all 
this  was  nothing  more  than  the  exuber- 
ance of  youth—  xhe  foolhardiness  of  virtue 
— for  the  most  virtuous  of  women,  from 
the  mere  fact  of  thinking  no  hann,  think 
least  of  their  reputations.  Not  all  the 
malignant  scrutiny  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  could  bring  against  her  one 
proof  of  infidelity  to  her  husband  which 
can  be  received  by  an  impartial  posterit)' ; 
only  calumnies  of  which  the  very  filthiness 
and  hideousness  condemn  them.  The 
Prince  de  Ligne,  who  was  admitted  into 
her  most  intimate  society,  thus  writes  of 
her  : — "  Her  pretended  gallantries  were 
never  more  than  a  deep  feeling  of  iriend- 
ship  for  one  or  two  persons,  and  a  wo- 
man's coquetry.  Even  when  youth  and 
inexperience,  perhaps,  made  her  manners 
too  free  with  those  about  her,  there  was 
not  one  who  dared  presume  ujwn  it.  She 
was  undoubtedly  a  queen,  and  we  adored 
without  dreaming  of  love." 

She  was  extravagant  and  lavish  in  her 
expenditure.  She  is  said  to  have  be- 
stowed large  sums  upon  the  Duchess  de 
Polignac  and  other  favorites.  These 
were  but  the  errors  of  a  generous  heart — 
grave  errors,  if  we  consider  the  exhausted 
exchequer ;  but  how  often  do  people 
reared  in  luxury  think  of  that  ? ,  But  much 
of  her  money  was  better  bestowed.  In 
the  bitter  winter  of  1788  she  personally 
visited  the  most  miserable  quarters  of 
Paris  and  distributed  large  alms  ;  besides 
which  she  placed  500  louis  in  the  hands 
of  the  lieutenant  of  police  for  further 
charity. 

But,  spite  of  these  bounties,  she  was 
the  object  of  the  most  malicious  scandals. 
She  waS|accused  of  sending  away  large 
sums  to  Austria  and  of  plotting  against 
the  interests  of  France.  Every  unpopu- 
lar act  of  the  King  or  of  the  Ministry  was 
imputed  to  her  influence ;  even  the  pov- 
erty and  starvation  of  the  countr}-  were 
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laid  to  her  account.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  cause  of  this  widespread  and 
undeserved  unpopularity,  unless  it  arose 
from  the  growing  disaffection  to  all  royal- 
ty, and  from  a  national  dislike  to  Austria, 
so  strongly  testified  in  the  epithet  of 
" r Autriciienngy*  which  was  ever  in  the 
mouths  of  the  mob. 

The  expenditure  caused  by  the  Ameri- 
can expedition  completed  the  exhaustion 
of  the  exchequer.  In  aiding  the  democ- 
racy of  America,  Louis  became  the  prop- 
agandist of  those  doctrines  which  were 
destined  to  sweep  away  his  throne.  The 
machinery  of  government  having  utterly 
broken  down,  it  became  necessary  to  sum- 
mon the  States-General.  Had  the  king 
at  this  time  yielded  wisely,  but  firmly,  to 
popular  demands,  the  revolution  might 
have  been  averted ;  at  least  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  saved  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  queen.  He  gave  to  the  Assembly  the 
freedom  of  the  press ;  assented  to  no 
impost  bein^  levied  without  their  consent, 
to  the  publication  yearly  of  the  revenue 
and  expenses,  to  the  abolition  of  main- 
mort, etc.  All  this  was  but  just  and  equi- 
table, but  here  he  should  have  put  down 
his  foot,  and  yielded  not  one  inch  further. 
But  the  eager  deputies,  filled  with  the  new 
ideas,  took  advantage  of  his  weakness 
and  indecision  to  daily  and  hourly  in- 
crease their  demands,  until,  there  being 
nothing  left  to  ask  for,  they  craved  to 
sweep  him  away  with  the  old  statutes  and 
tyranny. 

The  Queen  counselled  an  energetic  re- 
sistance to  the  excessive  encroachment  of 
the  Assembly.  At  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, every  atom  of  weakness  and  frivolity 
vanished  from  her  character;  no  more 
masquerades,  no  more  games  at  romp,  no 
more  coquetry,  but  every  inch  a  queen — 
fearless  in  the  defence  of  her  prerogative 
— dauntless  to  the  menaces  of  enemies, 
patient  to  endure,  a  true,  devoted  wife,  a 
passionately  loving  mother — ^in  a  word,  a 
true  woman  f  Each  day  her  trials  grew 
more  bitter,  and  each  day  her  nature  grew 
more  noble.  Each  day  some  beloved 
friend  swelled  the  tide  of  emigration  now 
constantly  flowing  from  the  shores  of 
France,  until  she  stood  alone  with  husband 
and  children.  In  vain,  both  now  and 
hereafter,  did  her  brother  and  every  mem- 
ber of  her  family  press  upon  her  to  quit 
France  and  seek  a  shelter  in  Austria. 
Her  answer  was  ever  the  same  : — "  My 
New  Series. — Vol.  XV.,  No.  i. 


duty  keeps  me  here  at  my  husband's  side 
to  share  his  danger  ;  I  will  never  quit  him 
with  life." 

Here  is  Madame  Vigfee  Lebrun's  por- 
trait of  her  personal  appearance  about 
this  period: — "Tall,  admirably  propor- 
tioned, fully  developed  but  not  stout,  su- 
perb arms,  hands  and  feet  small  and.  per- 
fectly formed.  She  had  the  finest  carriage 
of  any  woman  in  France,  carrying  her  head 
with  a  majesty  that  instantly  marked  the 
sovereign  even  in  the  midst  of  her  court, 
yet  without  that  majesty  in  any  way  de- 
tracting from  the  sweetness  and  pleasant- 
ness of  her  aspect.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
give  an  idea  of  so  much  sweetness  and 
nobleness  combined.  Her  features  were 
not  regular.  Sh6  inherited  from  her  fam- 
ily the  long,  oval,  narrow  countenance 
peculiar  to  it  Her  blue  eyes  were  not 
large,  but  they  were  soft  and  brilliant; 
nose  good,  well  chiselled ;  her  mouth  not 
too  large,  although  her  lips  were  rather  full. 
But  the  great  beauty  of  her  face  was  her 
complexion.  I  have  never  seen  any  like 
it,  any  so  exquisitely  transparent.  The 
last  time  I  went  to  Fontainebleau  I  saw 
her  in  full  costume,  covered  with  dia- 
monds, and  as  the  sun  shone  up>on  her 
she  looked  truly  dazzling.  Her  head, 
supported  by  her  lovely  swan-like  neck, 
gave  her  in  walking  so  majestic  and  im- 
posing an  air  that  she  looked  like  a  god- 
dess in  the  midst  of  her  nymphs." 

A  banquet  was  given  at  Versailles  to  a 
regiment  which  had  just  arrived  from  Flan- 
ders. During  the  latter  part  of  the  even- 
ing the  Queen,  with  the  Dauphin  in  her 
arms,  and  accom])anied  by  the  King,  en- 
tered the  room.  It  was  the  signal  for  an 
enth\isiastic  but  imprudent  demonstration. 
The  toast  of  the  "  Nation "  was  reftised 
amidst  deafening  shouts  of  **yi7fe  la 
Reine  I "  The  red  cap  and  tricolor  were 
trampled  under  foot,  and  hundreds  of 
voices  chorused  the  loyal  song  : — "  O 
Richardy  O  mon  roil  runivers  faban- 
donned 

Alas,  poor  Queen,  it  is  your  last  tri- 
umph !  Never  again  will  your  heart  beat 
with  the  consciousness  of  power  and  de- 
votion. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  October,  an  attendant  besmeared 
with  blood,  rushes  into  the  Queen's  cham- 
ber entreating  her  to  fly — the  mob  are 
close  at  hand,  clamoring  for  her  death. 
She  has  only  time  to  throw  on  a  dressing- 
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gown  and  fly  by  another  door,  when,  widi 
yells  and  curses,  the  ruffians  trample  up>on 
her  attendant  and  rush  into  the  chamber. 
Foaming  with  rage  at  the  escape  of  their 
prey,  they  slash  and  cut  the  bed  to  atoms 
with  their  swords  and  knives  as  they  would 
have  done  her  body.  With  clubs  and 
hammers  they  dash  out  the  brains  of  the 
guards  who  attempt  to  stay  their  progress. 
Suddenly  the  galloping  of  horse  is  heard 
without ;  it  is  Lafayette  just  arrived  from 
Paris  with  a  body  of  troops.  In  a  few 
moments  tlie  murderers  are  driven  out  of 
the  palace ;  but  they  are  not  dispersed, 
and,  gathering  in  the  grounds,  they  howl 
for  the  Queen  to  appear  before  them.  In 
the  hope  of  quelling  the  riot  by  gentle 
means,  the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  chil- 
dren and  all,  appear  upon  the  balcony. 
But  their  cries  redouble  : — "  The  Queen, 
the  Queen !  we  do  not  want  the  children ! " 
they  shout.  Ready  to  immolate  herself 
to  save  those  who  are  dear  to  her,  by  a 
quick  movement  she  thrusts  back  the 
King  and  the  children  into  the  room,  and, 
calmly  contemptuous  of  death,  faces  alone 
the  infuriated  rabble,  presenting,  as  it 
were,  her  head  to  the  blow.  For  an  in- 
stant the  wild  beasts  are  awed  by  the  sub- 
lime courage  of  a  Soul.  At  that  moment 
Lafayette  steps  out  upon  the  balcony  and 
respectfully  raises  her  hand  to  his  lips.  A 
shout  of  applause  rings  through  the  air. 
But  the  mob  insist  u^wn  the  return  of  the 
King  and  Queen  to  Paris.  So  Lafayette 
escorts  them,  and  the  assassins  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers  they  have  murdered, 
and,  sticking  them  upon  pikes,  bear  the 
ghastly  emblems  of  fidelity  beside  the  car- 
riage all  the  way,  sometimes  thrusting 
them  through  the  windows.  But  they 
cannot  shake  the  firmness  of  the  heroic 
Queen.  Through  the  whole  of  this  terri- 
ble day,'  until  eleven  at  night,  she  has  to 
endure  every  insult  that  a  foul-mouthed 
mob  can  devise;  knives  are  brandished 
before  her  eyes,  execrations  and  obsceni- 
ties are  shouted  in  her  ears ;  but  calm  and* 
dignified,  with  not  one  quiver  of  weak- 
ness, she  endures  all,  driving  the  hatred 
of  her  (persecutors  beyond  all  bounds  by 
her  very  heroism. 

The  Assembly  would  not  countenance 
assassination,  so  they  sent  judges  to  re- 
ceive her  deposition  upon  the  affair  of  the 
6th  of  October ;  but,  above  the  pettiness 
of  revenge,  she  answered  to  all  their  que- 
ries, '*  I  saw  all ;  I  knew  all ;  and  I  have 


forgotten  all ! "  A  noble  reply 
reproof.  EsLch  day  a  mob  came  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Queen  to  insult  and 
threaten  her.  When  one  of  the  ministers 
wished  to  close  the  doors  against  it,  she 
answered,  *'  No  ;  we  have  still  the  courage 
to  listen ! "  She  had  not  only  the  courage 
to  endure,  but  the  sublimer  courage  to  re^ 
turn  good  for  evil  Even  during  this  time 
her  charity  flowed  fi-eely  upon  the  veiy 
people  who  were  thirsting  for  her  blood. 
She  sent  money  to  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Cloud,  and  expended  40,000  francs  in  re- 
deeming pledges  fi'om  the  Mont  de  Pi6t6. 
Her  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  educat- 
ing her  children ;  surrounded  by  spies, 
every  action  of  her  life,  every  word  that 
she  uttered,  was  bruited  abroad  and  twist- 
ed and  tortured  into  treason  a^inst  the 
people  :  the  reception  of  a  few  fnends  was 
stigmatized  as  a  licentious  orgie.  Not 
even  her  bedchamber  was  sacred  from  in- 
trusion ;  the  door  was  never  to  be  closed, 
and  sentinels  during  the  night  were  only 
separated  torn  her  by  a  screen.  For  two 
years  she  lived  thus. 

Offers  of  succor  were  sent  to  the  King^ 
and  she  urged  him  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army  and  cut  his  way  to  the 
German  frontiers,  where  the  emigres, 
backed  by  the  forces  of  Austria,  awaited 
him.  Vigorously  executed,  the  scheme 
must  have  succeeded.  But,  oppressed  by 
his  fatal  weakness  and  indecision,  dread- 
ing to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Charles  I., 
whose  fate  was  ever  before  his  eyes,  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  act.  At  last,  af- 
ter long  importunity,  she  prevailed  upon 
him  to  try  the  chances  of  escape.  Then 
came  the  flight  and  the  arrest  at  Varennes. 
But  even  in  that  fatal  hour  decision  would 
have  saved  him.  De  Choiseul  and  De 
Gougelat  came  up  with  their  soldiers  ;  the 
Queen  urged  him  to  authorize  those  ofii. 
cers  to  force  their  passage  to  the  fi'ontier, 
but  he  persisted  in  relying  upon  the  good 
feeling  of  the  people,  and  hesitated  until 
the  arrival  of  Lafayette's  troops  snatched 
away  the  opportunity.  The  journey  back 
to  Paris  occupied  eight  days.  The  heat 
was  terrible,  the  dust  stifling.  Stived  up 
in  a  close  carriage  the  sufferings  of  her- 
self and  children  were  indescribable : 
streaming  with  perspiration,  fouled  with 
dust,  parching  with  thirst,  the  small  quan- 
tity of  air  admitted  by  the  windows  kept 
back  more  than  half  the  time  by  the  heads 
of  horrible  wretches  who  looked  in  to 
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mock  and  curse,  the  stench  of  whose  rot- 
ten breaths  and  foetid  bodies  filled  the  car- 
ria|;e  with  sickening  odors.  At  Pr^s  de 
Saint  M6n6houId,  an  old  servant  who 
came  to  pay.  his  homage  to  fallen  royalty 
was  slain  before  its  eyes,  his  body  cut  in 
pieces  and  carried  as  trophies  with  the  cor- 
tige. 

Wild  and  confused  grow  the  pictures 
now;  like  the  phantasma  of  an  opium- 
eater^  s  dream,  or  such  as  might  have 
flashed  across  the  brain  of  Orestes  as  he 
lay  sleeping  in  the  temple  with  the  £u- 
menides  crouching  round  him — wild,  un- 
earthly-looking figures  crowd  the  canvas ; 
in  the  foreground  of  all,  the  tumbril  and 
the  guillotine. 

There  is  the  last  day  of  the  monarchy 
— the  fatal  I  oth  of  August.  There  is  the 
Queen,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  lis- 
tening with  blanched  cheeks  to  the  terri- 
ble clang  of  the  tocsin  until  it  mingles 
with  the  stir  of  the  gathering  multitude. 
A  terrible  night  of  tears  and  agony ;  but 
with  the  rising  sun  comes  resolution — the 
King  must  be  roused  from  his  lethargy — 
a  defence  must  be  made.  Alas,  at  the 
last  moment,  Louis  resolves  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  Convention.  The  brave 
Swiss  guards  are  left  to  defend  the  Tuile- 
ries.  The  mob  gibe  at  the  sentinels,  and 
five,  one  after  another,  are  dragged  down 
by  boat-hooks ;  but  they  endure  all  with- 
out retaliation,  until  at  last  a  ruffian  dash- 
es out  the  last  sentinel's  brains — then  a 
shot  is  fired,  then  the  ferocious  mob  slays 
soldiers,  servants,  all  in  one  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  Their  cries  penetrate  to  the 
Hall  of  Convention.  There  the  royal  fam- 
ily await  their  doom.  So  savage  and  fu- 
rious are  the  mob,  that  it  has  been  found 
i^cessary  to  put  a  temporary  iron  screen 
— a  work  in  which  the  King  has  assisted 
with  his  own  hands — between  it  and  its 
victims.  The  heat  and  the  closeness  of 
the  atmosphere  are  almost  unendurable. 
Three  days  have,  they  to  endure  these 
horrors,  sometimes  fourteen  hours  at  a 
a  stretch.  Then  the  deposition  of  the 
King  is  pronounced,  and  all  are  consigned 
as  prisoners  to  the  Temple. 

Deprived  of  everything  by  the  sack  of 
the  Tuileries,  they  are  indebted  for  their 
linen  to  the  English  embassy.  They  can- 
not breathe  the  air  of  the  gloomy  untend- 
ed  gardens  without  encountering  insults  at 
every  step.  The  soldiers  sing  obscene 
songs,  and  bandy  brutal  jests,  of  which 


they  are  the  subject  Rocher,  the  saddler, 
jostles  them  with  his  elbow,  and  pufifs  to- 
bacco smoke  in  the  faces  of  the  ladies. 
But  at  times  some  tender-hearted  soul  will 
cast  a  few  fiowers  to  them  from  the  neigh- 
boring windows,  sometimes  a  glance  of 
pity,  sometimes  a  note  bearing  words  of 
encouragement  and  hope  of  succor.  Who 
has  not  contemplated  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  picture  of  the  proud  Queen,  darning 
her  husband's  dilapidated  clothes  while  he 
slept  ?  But  even  this  does  not  glut  the 
fiendish  vengeance  of  the  mob.  Ruffians 
stick  upon  a  pike  the  head  of  her  dearest 
friend,  the  Princess  Lamballe,  and  howl 
until  they  bring  her  to  the  window  to  look 
upon  the  hideous  spectacle.  Then  she  is 
separated  from  the  Kin^,  and  she — ^before 
whose  beauty  the  proudest  in  Europe  have 
bowed — ^kneels  to  and  supplicates  her 
filthy  gaolers  to  let  herself  and  husband 
meet  at  least  at  meals.  The  King  is  tried 
and  condemned.  For  the  last  time  upon 
earth  he  is  reunited  to  his  family.  He  is 
the  centre  of  the  group ;  upon  his  right 
hand  is  the  Queen,  upon  his  left  his  sister ; 
their  arms  are  tightly  clasped  around  his 
neck,  their  heads  are  drooping  upon  his 
breast ;  kneeling  at  his  feet  the  Princess 
Royal,  her  face  buried  in  his  lap,  her  fair 
hair  streaming  over  him  like  a  garment ; 
the  Dauphin  is  upon  his  father's  knee^ 
clinging  to  his  neck.  For  half  an  hour  no 
word  is  spoken ;  only  caresses  and  tears^ 
and  sobs  breaking  out  at  times  into  cries 
so  piercing  that  they  penetrate  tlirough  the 
prison  walls,  and  startle  the  passers-by 
without 

The  pictiure  fades  away  in  a  mist  of 
tears,  and  a  yet  more  touching  one  suc- 
ceeds. A  lovely  fair-haired  child  trying 
to  make  his  way  out  of  the  prison — ^seizing 
the  hands  of  the  guards,  embracing  their 
knee$,  and  frantically  imploring  them  to 
let  him  pass,  that  he  may  go  and  speak  to 
the  people,  and  beg  them  not  to  kill  his 
father.  When  they  tell  him  that  all  is 
oyer,  the  little  hands  relax,  and  the  voice 
is  choked,  and  his  young  soul  faints  be- 
neath his  awful  sorrow.  But  there  is  an- 
other whose  grief  is  yet  more  awful — his 
mother  ;  who  clasps  him  to  her  bosom  and 
bathes  him  in  her  rushing  tears.  TheOi' 
repressing  his  own  sobs,  stifling  his  own 
tears,  he  tries  to  console  her  with  his 
caresses. 

When  the  first  distraction  has  passed 
away,  she  recalls  to  him  his  father' &  UaiL 
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words  :  never  hereafter  to  seek  any  ven- 
geance upon  the  murderers,  and  to  always 
think  of  God.  "Whenever  I  call  upon 
the  good  God,  mamma,"  says  the  child, 
"  it  is  my  father  who  always  rises  before 
me."  He  often  sings  to  his  mother  the 
touching  romance  of  "  Filial  Piety,"  com- 
posed by  I^pitre,  one  of  the  overseers  of 
the  Temple,  upon  his  father's  death,  and 
his  Aunt  Elizabeth  accompanies  him  upon 
the  clavecin. 

But  even  these  sad  pleasures  arc  short- 
lived. An  order  comes  that  the  boy  is  to 
be  taken  away  from  his  mother.  Then 
the  pride,  the  endurance,  that  have  lived 
through  three  years  of  never-ceasing 
cruelty  and  insult,  give  way  at  last.  He 
shall  not  go  ;  she  will  not  part  with  him  ; 
she  will  kill  him  rather.  They  try  to  take 
him  from  her  by  force,  but  her  arms  en- 
circle him  Jike  bands  of  iron  ;  they  must 
take  her  life  first.  She  sobs,  implores, 
prays,  threatens.  For  two  hours  this  pain- 
ful scene  lasts.  She  can  resist  no  longer ; 
but  her  last  words  are  to  exhort  him  to 
remember  his  duties  when  she  is  no  longer 
by  to  remind  him  of  them  :  to  be  wise, 
patient,  and  honest ;  to  ever  think  of  the 
dying  words  of  his  father,  who  looks  down 
from  heaven  and  blesses  him.  She  strains 
him  to  her  heart  for  the  last  time,  and 
then  he — is  gone. 

From  the  care  of  this  tender  mother  he 
was  consigned  to  that  of  the  cobbler 
Simon.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  his  sufferings  ?  His  long,  beautiful 
hair  was  cropped  close  to  his  head ;  and 
this  child,  of  whose  early-developed  intel- 
lect and  noble  qualities  so  many  affecting 
stories  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  was 
made  the  drudge  of  that  degraded  brute. 
Every  cruelty  that  brutality  could  devise 
was  heaped  upon  him.  One  bitter  win- 
ter's night,  mindful  of  his  mother's  words, 
he  had  crept  out  of  bed  to  pray  to  God 
to  take  him  away  to  his  father,  when 
Simon  surprised  him.  With  frightful  oaths 
he  dashed  a  pitcher  of  half-frozen  water 
over  the  kneeling  child,  and  then  flogged 
him  with  a  leathern  strap,  and  kicked  him 
with  his  sabots,  swearing- all  the  time  that 
,if  he  ever  caught  him  prapng  again  he 
would  kill  him.  These  floggings  and 
kickings  were  of  hourly  occurrence.  One 
day  a  doctor,  who  was  attending  Simon's 
wife  during  an  illness,  interposed  and 
saved  the  child  from  a  terrible  beatine. 
The    next  day  little   Louis   waited    his 


coming  in  the  passage,  and  creeping  up  to 
him  with  a  look  of  speechless  gratitude  in 
his  soft  blue  eyes,  placed  two  small  pears 
in  his     ind.     The  noblest  records  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  history  has  blazoned  in   its 
most  glo^in^  colors  pale  befbre  the  self- 
denial  of  this  half-starved  descendant  of 
Louis  le  Grand.     To  torture,  to  starve,  to 
beat,  to  kick,  will  not  ^lut  the  cruelty  of 
the  bnitau  Simon  ;  Louis  Capet  must  be 
degraded  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  ;  body 
and  soul  must  be  enervated.     There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world 
^  hideous  as  the  frightful   pollution  of 
this  child.     I  dare  not  glance  at  its  revolt- 
ing   details.      Under    its    influence    his 
strength  wasted  away,  and  the  beautiful 
face,  once   so  full  of  soul  and  intellect, 
shrank  and  withered ;  its  light  died  out, 
and  it  fell  into  leaden  idiocy. 

One  more  picture,  and  this  the  last. 
A  dungeon,  into  which  no  ray  of  heaven's 
light  can  penetrate  ;  an  atmosphere  so 
poisonous/lhat  the  light  of  a  candle  will 
scarcely  live  in  it  On  a  heap  of  rotten 
straw  lies  a  mass  of  huddled  rags.  As 
the  feeble  rays  of  the  candle  fall  upon  it, 
it  rises ;  it  is  a  living  being,  but  so  horrible, 
so  loathsome,  that  all  shrink  back  with  sick- 
ening repulsion.  The  back  is  bent  into 
the  form  of  an  arch  ;  the  cheeks  are  hol- 
low, and  of  a  greenish  pallor;  the  eyes 
sunken  and  lustreless  as  lead ;  the  head  and 
neck  a  mass  of  sores ;  the  limbs  and  amis 
those  of  a  skeleton ;  the  wrists  and  knees 
swollen  with  tumors ;  nails  of  a  prodigi- 
ous length,  and  crooked  like  those  of  a 
wild  beast ;  in  every  crease  and  crevice  of 
the  body  a  creeping  ridge  of  vermin,  feed- 
ing on  and  devouring  it. 

It  was  thus  that  he  was  found  by  the 
deputies  of  **  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
man"  in  1795.  They  removed  him  from 
the  prison,  but  he  died  soon  afterwards. 

A  little  time  after  the  separation  from 
her  child,  Marie  Antoinette  was  consigned 
to  a  dungeon  of  the  Gonciergerie.  The 
kind  Richard,  the  concierge^  and  his  wife, 
who  alleviated  her  sufferings  by  many  acts 
of  kindness,  were  placed  under  arrest. 
Another  jailer,  who  dared  to  solicit  for 
her  the  loan  of  a  cotton  blanket,  was 
threatened  with  the  guillotine.  To  the 
outrage  of  all  decency,  two  gendarmes 
were  stationed  in  her  cell  night  and  day. 
Her  gown  and  stockings  rotted  and  fell 
to  pieces  with  the  damp. 

But  the  end  of  all  was  at  hand — her 
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trial  and  death.  No  one  could  be  found 
bold  enough  to  defend  her,  and  the  tri- 
bunal was  obligeditself  to  appoint  counsel. 
It  was  on  a  dull  October  morning  that 
she  was  conducted  from  the  Conciergerie 
through  the  dark  winding  passages  of  the 
ancient  monastery  in  which  the  trials  were 
held.  The  Hall  of  Convention  is  a  large, 
gloomy  apartment,  with  sparse  and  narrow 
windows,  through  the  dusty  panes  of  which 
the  dull  yellow  light  without  creeps  slug- 
gishly. A  few  dimly-lit  lanterns  are  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  but  the  atmosphere 
is  heavy  and  foggy,  and  half  the  hall  is 
indistinct  and  full  of  shadows.  On  the 
lower  benches  sit  the  butchers  with  their 
blood-stained  aprons,  and  long  sharp 
knives  gleaming  in  their  belts.  Above 
them  sit  the  trkoteuses — ^terrible  as  the 
Parcae — weaving  the  weft  of  fate  \  some 
have  cards  in  their  hands,  upon  which,  by 
the  prick  of  a  pin,  they  count  the  votes 
for  and  against  as  they  are  declared  from 
the  Tribune.  Everywhere  are  scattered 
scowling  faces  eager  for  the  blood  of  the 
unhappy  woman.  From  without  come 
the  murmurs  of  the  savage  crowd,  threat- 
ening death  to  those  deputies  who  dare  to 
vote  against  the  condemnation  of  "  VAutri- 
chienne  ;  "  and  as  the  doors  opeil  and  shut, 
their  stir  and  fierce  cries  surge  heavily  in- 
to the  coiurt.  The  trial  lasts  three  days. 
On  the  last  day  the  proceedings  begin  at 
noon  and  last  until  four  the  next  morning. 
All  those  hours  the  Queen  of  France 
stands  in  the  hot,  polluted  atmosphere, 
without  aught  passing  her  lips.  Burning 
with  thirst,  she  begs  for  a  drink  of  water : 
no  one  dares  to  stir,  lest  he  should  be 
marked  as  a  suspect  Faint  and  exhaust- 
ed, she  asks  a  second  time,  and  then  an 
officer  of  gendarmes,  in  whose  heart  a 
spark  of  humanity  yet  lingers,  puts  a  cup 
of  water  into  her  eager,  trembling  hands. 
A  howl  of  disapprobation  follows  the  act. 
He  will  be  dismissed,  but  history  will 
immortalize  him.  The  indictments  against 
her  are  numerous,  some  absurd ;  for  in- 
stance, one  charge  is  the  number  of  shoes 
she  has  worn  out !  The  money  she  has 
distributed  in  charity  is  charged  against 
her  as  bribes  to  buy  over  the  people.*  To 
all,  her  answers  are  calm,  simple,  and  con- 

*  A  similar  accusation  was  brought  against  the 
king — the  only  one  that  broke  down  his  finnness. 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  his  voice  quivered 
with  emotion  at  thb  vile  misrepresentation  of  acts 
of  pure  charity. 


cise.  At  length  Hebert  accuses  her  of 
having  corrupted  her  own  child.  At  that 
horrible  charge  a  shudder  runs  through 
the  court  She  is  silent,  but  the  muscles 
of  her  face  quiver.  The  question  is 
pressed,  and  thien,  with  a  heaving  breast, 
she  turns  upon  her  accuser  with  sublime 
indignation,  crying,  "  If  I  have  not  an- 
swered, it  is  because  nature  itself  revolts 
against  such  an  accusation  brought  against 
a  mother.  I  appeal  to  all  mothers  who 
are  here — is  it  possible  ? "  A  murmur 
runs  through  the  court — even  the  fmies  ol 
the  guillotine  are  softened  by  that  pathetic 
appeal.*  Calmly  she  listens  to  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  leaves  the  court  with- 
out a  murmur.  It  strikes  four  as  she  is 
conducted  back  to  her  cell.  A  few  hours 
more,  and  the  tumbril  takes  her  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution.  There,  facing 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the  guillotine 
raises  its  grisly  head ;  and  there,  facing 
that  palace,  whither  she  had  been  con- 
ducted by  a  king  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  a  nation,  surrounded  by  adoring  nobles 
who  would  have  risked  their  lives  a  thou- 
sand times  to  win  a  smile  from  her  lips, 
consort  to  the  heir  of  the  most  splendid 
throne  in  Christendom,  young,  dazzlingly 
beautiful,  splendid  in  jewels,  buoyant  with 
happiness,  knowing  sorrow  only  as  a 
name,  a  prematurely  aged  woman  with 
white  hair,  a  pallid  worn  face  furrowed  by 
tears,  attired  in  filthy  tatters,  lays  her 
weary  head  beneath  the  knife  amidst  the 
obscene  songs,  the  execrations  of  the  vil- 
est of  the  human  race :  and  the  body  of 
her  who  for  thirty-five  years  had  reposed 
upon  velvet  and  satin  is  thrown  into  a  ditch 
and  there  consumed  with  quicklime. 

The  character  of  Marie  Antoinette  was 
extraordinarily  contradictory,  even  for  a 
woman.  It  presents  two  utterly  distinct 
phases.  For  thirty-three  years  she  was 
vain,  coquettish,  satirical,  passionate, 
haughty,  extravagant,  and  lavishly  gener- 
ous ;  recklessly  gay,  ardently  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  hoydenishly  full  of  animal 
spirits.  During  the  four  last  years  of  her 
ifie,  a  heroine.  For  if  heroism  be  the 
power  of  endurance,  the  sublime  attribute 
of  the  soul  which  raises  it  above  the  ills  of 
life — if  it  be  the  fortitude  to  bear  the  very 

*  When,  some  months  afterwards,  Robespierre 
sent  Hubert  to  the  guillotine,  one  of  the  accnaa- 
tions  he  brought  against  him  was,  that  by  injudi- 
cious charges  he  had  made  "  the  widow  Capet " 
interesting  ! 
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extremity  of  cruelty  and  insult  with  calm- 
ness and  dignity,  unsullied  by  impotent 
rage  or  vengeful  feelings,  then  Marie  An- 
tomette  was  the  most  heroic  of  women. 
The  faults  of  her  youth  were  the  exotic 
fruits  of  her  training  and  early  associa- 
tions ;  the  virtues  of  her  last  days  were  the 
natural  fruits  of  her  soul.  She  was  coquet- 
tish, because  she  was  beautiful  beyond 
her  sex.  Reared  in  the  faith  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  she  clung  hard  to  pre- 
rogative, and  counselled  her  weak-minded 
husband  to  many  irritating  and  injudicious 
acts.  Ignorant  of  the  value  of  money, 
she  expended  extravagantly,  when  econo- 
my meant  national  salvation  ;  but  her 
purse  was  emptied  as  freely  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  the  people  as  to  enrich  her 
fevorites  or  to  minister  to  her  own  pleas- 
ures. A  heart  full  of  fire,  gayety,  and  ani- 
mal spirits,  led  her  into  sad  indiscretions, 
but  no  ^lilt.  But  in  her  days  of  tribula- 
tion, never  was  mother  more  tender,  more 
loving,  more  devoted;  never  was  wife 
more  faithful  unto  death  ;  never  was  wo- 
man more  sublimely  courageous ;  never 
was  Christian  more  long-suffering  and 
more  forgiving  of  injuries. 

The  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  consum- 
mated the  Revolution.  Has  that  aN^ful 
work  of  blood  affected  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race  for  good  or  evil  ?  To  France 
it  bequeathed  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  a 
military  despotism,  that  strewed  the  fields 
of  Europe  with  a  million  corpses ;  a  con- 
stantly recurring  action  and  reaction, 
tending  ever  to  the  extremes  of  riot  or 
absolutism  ;  an  impatience  of  wholesome 
authority,  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
which  culminated  in  the  disasters  of  the 
Franco-Pnissian  war — in  the  Commune, 
that  hideous  burlesque  of '92,  which  has 
laid  Paris  in  ashes.  These  are  the  bless- 
ings it  bequeathed  to  France. 

We  are  repeatedly  told  that  to  the 
French  Revolution  we  are  indebted  for 
the  advance  of  modem  thought  and  free- 
dom. But  to  assert  this  is  to  confound 
cause  and  effect.  Modem  thought  and 
modem  theories  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom were  fully  developed  in  the  pages  of 
Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Bailly, 
and  the  Encyclopaedists  years  before  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General.  The 
Revolution  was  but  an  effect  of  those  causes 
from  which  new  effects  are  daily  dei^elop- 
ing.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits 
of  a  magazine  article,  to  argue  so  vast  a 


question ;  I  can  only  assert,  and  leare  it 
to  the  reader's  own  reflections  to  verify 
or  reject  my  position. 

To  ignore  the  stimulus  given  to  modem 
progress  by  the  events  of  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century  would  be  absurd. 
But  the  stimulus  was  unhealthy,  evanes- 
cent— the  stimulus  of  a  debauch,  which 
was  succeeded  by  reaction  and  torpiditv. 
It  did  not  emancipate  the  serfs  of  Russia 
or  soften  the  rigors  of  Siberia.  Austria 
and  Prussia  did  not  cease  to  be  absolute 
monarchies ;  religious  freedom  did  not 
arise  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  Poland  re- 
mained cnished  under  the  heels  of  her 
oppressors.  What  of  England?  A  few 
riots,  and  a  few  mob  orations,  which  sim- 
ply produced  retrogression,  and  the  results 
are  told.  England  did  not  need,  nor  ever 
will  need,  any  fillip  from  French  repub- 
licanism to  advance  her  progress.  For 
tradition,  she  has  her  own  revolutions  to 
fall  back  uiK>n  ;  the  nation  that  can  boast 
of  Hampden  and  Cromwell  needs  no  in- 
spiration from  the  foreigner.  Added  to 
which,  our  o^ti  elastic,  self-developing 
institutions,  are  the  surest  guarantees  of 
our  ever-advancing  political  freedom. 

America,  not  France,  has  been  the  prop- 
agandist of  democracy,  and  has  institute 
the  only  successful  republic  of  ancient  or 
modem  times — a  republic  of  which  the 
foundations  have  been  cemented  by  no 
unrighteously  spilled  blood,  nor  under- 
mined by  fantastic  social  theories  ;  a  re- 
public founded  on  reason,  on  the  unalter- 
able principles  of  humanity,  neither  tunsted 
nor  forced  from  their  natural  channels  to 
harmonize  with  individual  ideas  ;  on  the 
purely  normal  development  of  certain 
conditions  of  society  and  their  only  prac- 
tical solution.  American  republicanism 
means  the  advancement  of  the  human 
race :  French  republicanism  its  destruc- 
tion. Commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace 
are  the  weapons  of  'the  one ;  fire  and 
sword  are  the  wea|X)ns  of  the  other. 

It  is  blaspheming  heaven  to  suppose 
that  aught  of  good  could  arise  from  the 
hideous  holocaust  of  the  first  Revolution. 
From  the  hour  she  gave  herself  up  to  its 
bloody  fi-enzy,  France  has  been  accursed ; 
the  restless  fever  of  a  demoniac  has 
coursed  through  her  veins,  howling,  rend- 
ing, ravening,  for  she  knows  not  what. 
Never  calm  unless  an  iron  hand  is  upon 
her  throat — an  iron  heel  upon  her  body. 
She  is  acting  over  again  the  history  of 
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Rome's  last  days.  Her  society  is  utterly 
corrupt — her  soldiers  utterly  demoralized ; 
the  German  hordes  ha^ve  dictated  to  her 
the  terms  of  a  disgraceful  peace ;  her 
capital  is  a  wreck,  the  parricidal  work  of 
her  own  hands ;  and  her  people  are  feast- 
ing and  revelling,  gay  and  sans  sotui  as  it . 
were,   amongst  the  ruins  of  her  glory. 


Faction  is  still  rife  in  her  counsels ;  over 
her  prostrate  body  Monarchists,  Bonapar- 
tists,  Republicans,  and  Reds,  snarl  and 
contend,  not  for  the  substance,  but  the 
form  of  government.  Possessed  by  his 
idea,  no  man  thinks  of  his  country :'  let 
her  perish,  so  that  she  falls  enveloped  in 
the  winding-sheet  of  his  creed. 


••• 


St.  Paul*!. 
COMETS  AND  COMETS'  TAILS. 


Among  the  many  startling  suggestions 
recently  thrown  out  by  men  of  science, 
not  one,  perhaps,  has  seemed  more  amaz- 
ing to  the  general  public  than  the  idea 
put  forward  by  Sir  W.*  Thomson  in  the 
able  address  with  which  he  inaugurated 
the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
— that  life  on  the  earth  may  have  had  its 
origin  from  seeds  borne  to  our  planet  by 
meteors,  the  remnants  of  former  worlds. 
Coupling  this  startling  theory  with  the 
partly-admitted  view  that  the  tails  of  com- 
ets and  comets  themselves  consist  of  me- 
teoric flights,  he  presented  the  "hairy 
stars  "  which  men  so  long  viewed  with  ter- 
ror in  a  somewhat  novel  light  Regarded 
not  so  many  years  ago  as  probably  the 
vehicles  of  the  Almighty's  wrath,  comets 
are  made  by  this  new  nypothesis  to  ap- 
pear as  the  parents  of  universal  life.  How 
would  Whiston,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him  that  a  comet  in  old  times  effect- 
ed the  destruction  of  all  living  things 
(save  a  chosen  few)  with  water,  and  that 
a  comet  at  perhaps  no  very  distant  future 
would  destroy  the  whole  earth  with  fire, 
have  contemplated  a  theory  according  to 
which  the  seed-bearing  fragments  of  a 
comet's  tail  peopled  the  earth  with  all  the 
living  things  which  at  present  exist  upon 
its  surface  ?  The  "  fear  of  change  "  with 
which  in  old  times  comets  perplexed  the 
nations  must  be  re))laced,  it  would  seem, 
by  another  sort  of  fear.  We  need  not 
dread  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
world  through  come  tic  agency,  though  the 
thought  of  a  vast  catastrophe  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  consideration  that  we  see 
in  the  coifiet  but  the  fragments  of  another 
world.  But,  if  this  new  theory  should  be 
accepted,  we  have  reason  to  regard  with 
apprehension  the  too  close  approach  of 
one  of  these  visitants;  because,  if  one 
comet  supplied  the  seeds  of  the  living 
things  now  existing  on  the  world,  another 


may  supply  myriads  of  seeds  of  undesira- 
ble living  things ;  and  mayhap  the  sequent 
struggle  for  life  may  not  result  in  the  sur- 
vival' of  the  fittest 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say, 
perhaps,  that  I  am  not  troubled  by  such 
misgivings.  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself 
to  believe,  indeed,  that  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor was  serious  in  urging  his  hypothesb 
of  seed-bearing  meteors.  Englishmen 
speak  sometimes  of  the  slowness  with 
which  a  Scotsman  apprehends  a  jest ;  but 
the  Scotsman  may  return  the  compliment 
— so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Southern  estimate 
of  Scottish  humor  is  concerned.  For  a 
true  Scot  makes  his  jests  with  a  gravity 
and  aplomb  unequalled  among  Sassenach 
humorists.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  seed  bear- 
ing meteorites  have  been  discussed  proved 
infinitely  amusing  to  the  gathering  of  the 
clans  in  Edinburgh.  Thomson  and  Tait; 
Andrews  and  Geikie,  Stewart  and  Lock- 
yer.  in  fine,  all  the  Scottish  men  of  science 
who  were  present  at  the  gathering,  may  be 
Veady  to  retort  Sydney  Smith's  gibe,  main- 
taining henceforth  that  nothing  short  of  a 
surgical  operation  will  enable  an  English- 
man to  appreciate  Scottish  humor. 

For  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  life  upon  our  globe 
leaves  the  real  question  of  the  origin  of 
life  where  it  was.  The  theory,  in  this  re- 
spect, resembles  that  undoubtedly  humor- 
ous account  which  the  Hindoo  sages  gave 
of  the  manner  in  which  our  earth  is  sup- 
ported ;  and  precisely  as  the  Hindoo  stu- 
dent of  science  might  ask  how  the  tortoise 
who  supports  the  earth  is  himself  supix>rt- 
ed,  so  may  we  ask  how  the  worlds  which, 
by  bursting,  supplied  space  with  seed- 
bearing  meteors,  were  themselves  peopled 
with  living  things.  This  circumstance  of 
itself  throws  an  air  of  doubt  over  the  new 
hypothesis,   as  a  seriously-intended    ac- 
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count  of  the  origin  of  life  on  our  earth. 
It  may  seem  superfluous  to  add  that  in  a 
collision  by  which  a  world  was  shivered 
into  fragments  the  seeds  of  life  would  have 
what  may  be  described  as  a  warm  time, 
since  the  collision  could  hardly  fail  to  va- 
porize the  destroyed  world.  The  fiery 
heat  generated  by  the  collision,  followed 
by  a  voyage  during  myriads  of  millions  of 
ages  tlvough  the  inconceivable  cold  of 
space,  and,  lastly,  by  the  fierce  heat  which 
accompanies  the  fall  of  meteoric  masses 
upon  our  earth,  would  seem  so  unfavora- 
ble to  the  germs  of  life,  that  Pouchet 
himself  might  accept  with  confidence  the 
belief  that  all  such  germs  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  before  reaching  this 
planet. 

But  while  the  theory  of  seed-bearing 
meteors  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  perplexing  problem 
of  the  origin  of  life,  the  facts  to  which  the 
eminent  Scottish  professor  referred  while 
discussing  it  are  of  singular  interest  and 
importance.  The  whole  history  of  recent 
scientific  research  into  the  subject  of  the 
relation  between  meteors  and  comets  is 
full  of  instruction.  To  the  readei-s  of  this 
magazine  that  history  will  be  in  great  part 
familiar,  because,  in  the  number  for  No- 
vember, 1869,  a  paper  by  the  present 
writer  appeared,  in  which  a  popular  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  researdies  of  Schi- 
aparelli,  Adams,  I^everrier,  and  those 
other  men  of  science  who  have  placed 
meteoric  astronomy  in  its  present  position. 
I  propose  here,  therefore,  to  take  for 
granted  many  of  the  conclusions  dealt  with 
m  my  former  paper.  This  will  enable  me* 
to  discuss  with  greater  freedom,  as  regards 
space,  the  views  respecting,  comets,  and 
more  especially  respecting  cometic  ap- 
pendages, which  seem  to  be  suggested  by 
observed  phenomena,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  association  recently  recognized 
between  comets  and  meteors.  The  sub- 
ject is  as  yet  too  new  for  the  enunciation 
of  definite  theories,  and  far  less  can  we 
safely  dogmatize  respecting  it.  But  much 
has  been  established  which  will  well  bear 
careful  investigation,  and  I  believe  that 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  fairly  de- 
duced from  observations  already  made  are 
much  more  important  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  comets 
have  long  perplexed  astronomers.  Setting 
aside  the  fact  that  the  head  of  a  comet 


strictly  obeys  the  law  of  gravitation,  there 
is  scarcely  one  known  fact  respecting 
comets  which  astronomers  have  succeeded 
in  interpreting  to  their  satisfaction.  The 
facts  recently  ascertained,  striking  and 
important  though  they  undoubtedly  are, 
.  yet  not  only  fail  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  comets,  but  are  absolutely  more  per- 
plexing than  any  which  had  before  come 
to  light.  The  present  position  of  cometic 
astromony  is,  in  fact,  this  : — Many  facts 
are  known,  and  many  others  may  be  in- 
ferred ;  but  these  facts  have  yet  to  be 
combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a 
consistent  theory  respecting  comets. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  comets  which 
are  so  brilliant  as  to  attract  general  notice 
are  but  a  few  amOng  those  which  actually 
approach  the  earth.  The  telescope  de- 
tects each  year  (with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion) more  than  one  comet.  It  is  proba- 
ble, indeed,  that  if  systematic  search  were 
diligently  made,  many  comets  would  be 
detected  yearly.*  Already,  however, 
nearly  seven  hundred  comets  have  been 
discovered,  of  which  by  far  the  greater 
number  have  been  the  reward  of  modem 
telescopic  research. 

Of  observed  comets,  only  the  more 
brilliant  are  adorned  with  tails  of  consid- 
erable length.  But  nearly  all  comets 
show,  during  their  approacli  towards  the 
sun,  a  certam  lengthening  of  their  figure, 
corresponding  to  the  change  which,  in  the 
case  of  larger  comets,  precedes  the  for- 
mation of  a  tail.  So  that  a  tail  may 
be  regarded  as  a  nomial,  or  at  least  a 
natural,  appendage  of  comets — though 
special  conditions  may  be  requisite  for 
the  evolution  of  the  appendage.  This 
will  appear  the  more  probable  when  the 
fact  is  noted  that,  in  all  cases  where  a  tail 
is  formed,  thi^  tail  appears  as  an  extension 
of  the  part  of  the  head  known  as  the  coma 
or  hair — the  fainter  light  surrounding  the 
nucleus  of  the  comet — and  no  comet  has 
ever  appeared  without  showing  a  coma 
during  one  period  or  another  of  its  exist- 
ence. Commonly,  the  coma  continues 
visible  as  long  as  the  comet  itself  can  be 
discerned,  though  there  have  been  in- 
stances in  which  the  comet  seems  to  have 
been  shorn  of  its  hair ;  and,  in  one  note- 
worthy instance,  a  comet  of  considerable 

♦  A  prize  has  been  offered  to  the  astronomer  or 
telescopist  who  shall  first  succeed  in  discovering 
eight  comets  within  the  year. 
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splendor  lost  in  a  few  days  both  its  tail 
and  hair. 

Now  when  we  consider  the  remarkable 
appearance  which  the  tails  of  comets  have 
presented,  the  great  variety  of  their  as- 
pect^ and  the  wonderful  changes  which 
ha^e  been  noted  in  the  appearance  of  one 
and  the  same  comet,  we  begin  to  recog- 
nize the  enonnous  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem which  astronomers  have  to  solve.  It 
win  be  instructive  to  discuss  some  of  these 
peculiarities  at  length,  because  they  seem 
to  oppose  themselves  in  a  very  striking 
manner  to  theories  which  have  been 
somewhat  confidently  urged  of  late. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  history  of 
our  subject,  the  fact  was  noted  that  the 
tails  of  comets  commonly  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  place  of  the  sun. 
Appian,  indeed,  «was  the  first  European 
astronomer  who  observed  this  peculiarity, 
but  M.  Biot  has  succeeded  in  proving 
that  the  discovery  had  been  made  long 
before  by  Chinese  astronomers. 

If  the  tail  of  a  comet  strictly  obeyed 
•  this  rule,  if  it  were  always  directed  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  from  the  sun's  place, 
the  peculiarity  might  admit  perhaps  of  a 
tolerably  simple  explanation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  general  the  case ;  in  fact, 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in 
liiicfa  a  comef  s  tail  has  extended  exactly 
in  the  direction  of.  a  line  from  the  sun 
throughout  the  tail's  whole  length.  The 
tail  of  an  approaching  comet  generally 
seems' to  bend  towards  the  track  along 
which  the  comet  has  recently  passed,  and 
the  effect,  when  the  tail  is  long,  is  to  give 
the  appendage  a  slight  curvature.  To 
dte  only  one  instance  out  of  many,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  splendid 
comet  which  app>eared  in  1858,  and  was 
known  as  Donati's.  Soon  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  tail  a  slight  curvature 
could  be  recognized  in  the  appendage ; 
and  this  curvature  became  gradually  more 
uid  more  conspicuous,  until,  to  use  Sir 
John  Herschel's  words,  the  tail  "  assumed 
at  length  that  superb  aigrette-like  form, 
like  a  tall  plume  wafted  by  the  breeze, 
which  has  never  probably  formed  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  any  previous 
comeL" 

Here  is  a  peculiarity  which  at  once 
serves  to  dispose  of  the  theory  according 
to  which  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  beam  of  light  such  as  a  lantern 
throws  amid  darkness.     The  theory  seems 


so  naturally  suggested  by  the  general  fact 
that  a  comet's  tail  tends  from  the  sun,  as 
to  lead  many  to  forget  that  the  so-called 
beam  of  light  thrown  by  a  lantern  is  in 
reality  due  to  the  illumination  of  material 
particles ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  comet 
we  can  neither  explain  why  particles  be- 
hind the  comet  (with  regard  to  the  sun) 
should  be  more  brilliantly  illuminated  than 
others,  nor  how  the  particles  come  to  be 
there  at  all.  Despite  these  and  other 
difficulties,  the  "negative  shadow"  theory, 
as  it  has  been  called,  has  been  again  and 
again  urged,  though  only  to  be  again  and 
again  refuted. 

Let  it  be  noted,  however,  before  other 
peculiarities  are  considered,  that  the  cur- 
vature of  comets'  tails  is  no  argument 
against  the  ingenious  theory  by  which 
Professor  Tyndall  has  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain their  directiX)n  fi-om  the  sun.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  passage  of  light 
through  and  beyond  the  head  of  the  comet 
is  the  real  cause  to  which  the  appearance 
of  the  tail  is  to  be  ascribed.  But  a  phy- 
sical process  is  supposed  to  occur  as  the 
light  traverses  the  region  behind  the  com- 
et; and  the  rate  at  which  this  process 
takes  place  need  not  necessarily  corre- 
spond to  the  enormous  velocity  with  which 
light  travels.  So  that,  instead  of  the 
whole  tail  being  exactly  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  head  and  the  sun,  as  it  must  be 
(appreciably)  if  the  phenomenon  were  a 
mere  luminous  track,  the  end  of  the  tail 
(the  part  formed  earliest)  would  lie  in  the 
direction  of  a  solar  ray  through  the  place 
occupied  some  time  earlier  by  the  head. 
This,  in  fact,  corresponds  somewhat  close- 
ly with  observed  appearances  ;  and  so  far 
Professor  Tyndall' s  theory  receives  un- 
doubted support  from  recognized  facts. 

Indeed,  we  seem  almost  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  such  action  as  Tyn- 
dall has  conceived  takes  place  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  comet's  tail — that  either  light, 
or  electricity,  or  some  swiftly  travelling 
cause,  is  at  work — by  the  marvellous 
rapidity  with  which  in  some  instances  the 
tail  of  a  comet  has  seemingly  changed  its 
position.  The  comet  of  1680,  commonly 
known  as  Newton's  comet,  affords  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this.  I  take  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  from  Sir  John  Herschel's 
"  Familiar  Lectures,"  article  "  Comets," 
noting  that  the  student  of  the  subject,  and 
especially  the  student  of  those  theories 
which  have  of  late  been  advanced  respect- 
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ing  comets,  would  do  well  to  study  that 
paper  carefully,  as  well  Vls  the  chapter  on 
**  Halley*s  Comet "  in  Herschel's  volume 
on  his  Cape  observations  : — "  The  comet 
passed  its  perihelion  (that  is,  the  point  of 
its  course  nearest  to  the  sun)  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  and  when  nearest  to  the  sun  was 
only  one-sixth  of  the  sun's  diameter  from 
his  surface" — travelling  at  the  rate  of 
1,200,000  miles  an  hour.  "  JVbw  obsert'€ 
one  thingy^  says  Herschel ;  "  the  distance 
from  the  sun's  centre  was  about  one- i6oth 
part  of  our  distance  from  it.  All  the  heat 
we  enjoy  on  this  earth  comes  from  the 
sun.  Imagine  the  heat  we  should  have  to 
endure  if  the  sun  were  to  approach  us,  or 
we  the  sun,  to  one-i6oth  part  of  its  present 
distance.  It  would  not  be  merely  as  if 
160  suns  were  shining  on  us  all  at  once, 
but  160  times  160,  according  to  a  nile 
which  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  con- 
versant with  such  matters.  Now  that  is 
25,600.  Only  imagine  a  glare  25,600 
times  fiercer  than  that  of  an  equatorial 
sunshine  at  noonday,  with  the  sun  vertical. 
And  again,  only  conceive  a  light  25,600 
times  more  glaring  than  the  glare  of  such 
a  noonday  !  In  such  a  heat  there  is  no 
substance  we  know  of  which  would  not 
run  like  water, — ^boil, — and  be  converted 
into  smoke  or  vapor.  No  wonder  the 
comet  gave  evidence  of  violent  excite- 
ment, coming  from  the  cold  region  out- 
side the  planetary  system,  torpid  and  ice- 
bound. Already,  when  arrived  even  in 
our  temperate  region,  it  began  to  show 
signs  of  internal  activit}' ;  the  head  had 
begun  to  develop  and  the  tail  to  elongate 
till  the  comet  was  for  a  time  lost  sight  of 
No  human  eye  beheld  the  wondrous  spec- 
tacle it  must  have  afforded  on  the  8th  De- 
cember. Only  four  days  afterwards,  how- 
ever, it  was  seen  ;  and  its  tail,  whose  di- 
rection was  reversed,  and  which,  observe, 
could  not  possibly  be  the  same  tail  it  had 
before — (for  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a 
stick  brandished  round,  or  a  Haming  sword, 
but  fresh  matter  continually  streaming 
forth) — its  tail,  I  say,  had  already  length- 
ened to  an  extent  of  about  ninety  millions 
of  miles,  so  that  it  must  have  been  shot 
out  with  immense  force  in  a  direction /r<7«r 
the  sun,  a  force  far  greater  than  that  with 
which  the  sun  acted  on  and  controlled  the 
head  of  tlu  comet  itself  which,  as  the  read- 
er will  have  observed,  took  from  November 
\o  to  December  8,  or  twenty-eight  days,  to 
fall  to  the  sun  from  the  same  distance,  and 


that  with  all  the  velocity  it  had  on  Nmem- 
ber  10  to  start  with^ 

My  readers  will  doubtless  remember 
^at  in  his  address  to  the  British  Associ- 
ation Sir  W.  Thomson  referred  to  the 
above  passage,  with  the  express  object  of 
commending  the  simplicity  with  ^ich  a 
theory  lately  suggested  by  Professor  Tait 
seems  to  explain  all  the  facts  referred  to 
by  Sir  John  Herschel.  According  to  this 
theory  the  tail  of  a  comet  consists  of  a 
multitude  of  meteors,  travelling  in  a  sort 
of  flat  flight,  like  sea-birds ;  and  the  seem* 
ingly  rapid  extension  of  a  comet's  tail  is 
not  due  to  the  rapid  projection  of  matter 
in  the  direction  from  the  sun,  but  merely 
to  a  shifting  of  our  ]x>sition  with  respect 
to  the  level  of  the  meteoric  flight.  Pre- 
cisely as  a  flight  of  birds,  scarcely  visible 
when  its  level  is  slanted,  may  become 
visible  along  its  entire  length  when  the 
level  is  turned  edgewise  towards  the  ob- 
server, so  a  change  of  the  earth's  position, 
bringing  her  near  the  level  of  a  meteoric 
flight,  might  cause  the  whole  length  of  the 
flight  to  become  visible,  and  thus  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  nature  of  a  tail  might  seem 
to  grow  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
although  in  reality  it  had  existed  with  the 
same  degree  of  extension  before  it  became 
visible  to  us. 

This  theory — to  which,  says  Professor 
Thomson,  the  name  of  "the  sea-bird 
analogy"  has  been  given — has  not  yet 
found  a  place  in  treatises  on  astronomy  ; 
and  with  all  deference  to  its  author,  I 
would  submit  that  astronomers  are  not  to 
be  blamed  for  rejecting  it.  Its  simplicity 
is  great,  no  doubt ;  but  its  adequacy  to 
acc9unt  for  come  tic  phenomena  may  be 
more  than  questioned.  It  seems  barely 
equal  to  account  for  the  visibility  of  a 
comet's  tail,  account  being  had  of  the 
enormous  number  of  meters  which  would 
be  required  that  the  reflected  light  might 
be  recognizable  even  when  the  flight  vrat 
seen  edgewise.  But  it  offers  no  expla- 
nation whatever  of  the  direction  in  which 
comet's  tails  are  commonly  seen — still 
less  of  the  generally  observed  curvature  of 
the  tail.  And  if  we  take  the  special  ac- 
count from  which  Sir  W.  Thomsora  has 
drawn  reasons  for  favorably  commenting 
on  Taifs  theory,  we  shall  certainly  find 
much  in  Sir  John  Herschel's  narrative  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  "  sea-bird "  theory. 
For  the  tail  of  the  comet  (regarded  as  a 
real  entity)  swept  round  like  a  brandished 
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stick — so  that  either  continually  new 
flights  of  meteors  were  seen  successively 
edgewise,  the  order  of  succession  being 
such  as  to  correspond  to  the  chan^ng 
position  of  the  tail,  or  else  the  same  flight 
— remaining  throughout  so  placed  as  to  be 
seen  edgewise — swept  round  as  described. 
Now  the  latter  view  may  be  dismissed  at 
once.  It  is  the  essential  point  of  Her- 
schePs  reasoning,  and  is  clearly  demon- 
strable according  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
that  no  meteors  which  were  behind  the 
comet  before  its  approach  to  the  sun 
could  be  90,000,000  miles  in  front  of  the 
comet  only  four  days  after  that  approach 
— in  other  words,  no  meteors  forming  the 
tail  in  the  first  position  could  have  reached 
a  position  undoubtedly  occupied  by  some 
meteors  (on  the  supposition  we  are  con- 
sidering) four  days  afterwards.  As  for  the 
former  view,  according  to  which  the  tail 
after  the  comefs  passage  by  the  sun  was 
formed  of  other  flights  of  meteors  than  had 
formed  the  tail  before  this  passage,  it  must 
be  rejected  on  account  simply  of  its  be- 
ing utterly  incredible.  If  the  comet  had 
been  thus  girt  about  by  meteor  systems, 
the  sun  himself  would  have  been  darkened 
as  the  comet  swept  past.  And  even  if 
we  admitted, these  multiple  flights  in  this 
and  other  instances  (for  Newton's  comet 
was  not  the  only  one  which  has  exhibited 
the  peculiarity),  it  still  remains  utterly  un- 
intelligible why  the  flights  behind  the 
comet  should  be  visible  while  the  comet 
was  approaching,  and  those  in  front  of  the 
comet  while  the  comet  was  passing  away. 

The  actual  facts  respecting  the  seeming 
motions  of  a  comet's  tail  are,  indeed,  not 
always  adequately  realized  by  students  of 
astronomy.  We  so  often  hear  a  comet's 
tail  described  as  a  vast  stream  of  light  ex- 
tending behind  the  comet — like  the  wake 
behind  a  swiftly-sailing  ship — that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  in  reality  it  is  only  while 
a  comet  ts  approaching  the  sun  that  the 
tail  even  approximates  to  this  rearward 
position.  So  soon  as  the  comet  has  com- 
menced its  journey  away  from  the  sun,  the 
tail  is  carried  in  advance — ^more  and  more 
in  advance  as  the  comet  gets  farther  and 
farther  away — until  at  length  the  tail  lies 
nearly  on  the  track  which  the  comet  is 
about  ito  follow.  At  this  time  the  comet's 
head  is  moving  almost  as  if  it  were  about 
to  rush  into  the  body  of  the  tail. 

But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  tail  of  a 
comet  at  no  time  agrees  in  position  with 


any  part  of  the  path  of  the  comet.  So 
that  if  we  accept  as  strictly  true  the  theory 
that  certain  meteor  systems — as  notably 
those  which  produce  the  August  and  No- 
vember showers — follow  .  exactly  in  the 
path  of  certain  comets,  we  are  bound  to 
accept  the  conclusion  that  whatever  the 
connection  between  the  comet  and  meteor 
system  may  be,  the  meteor  system  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  comet's  tail. 

We  are  thus  led  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attend  the  fonnation  of 
a  comet's  tail.  We  have  seen  how  the  tail 
behaves,  and  how  its  motions  appear  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  force  of  some  sort 
exerted  repulsively  by  the  sun.  Let  us  in- 
quire whether  the  telescopic  scrutiny  of 
the  comet's  head  appears  to  confirm  this 
idea. 

No  comet  was  ever  studied  so  carefully 
with  high  telescopic  powers  as  the  splen- 
did comet  of  1858  already  referred  to. 
.The  remarks  of  Sir  John  Herschel  on  the 
subject  of  the  drawings  executed  by  Pro- 
fessor Bond,*  of  America,  may  still  be 
quoted  without  a  word  of  change ;  the 
series  of  engravings  in  which  the  comet  is 
represented  in  every  stage  of  its  progress 
still  "leaves  far  behind — in  point  of  ex- 
quisite finish  and  beauty  of  delineation — 
everything  hitherto  done  in  that  depart- 
ment of  astronomy." 

Like  all  large  comets,  Donati's,  when 
studied  with  powerful  telescopic  means, 
showed  a  capping  or  envelope  of  light 
around  the  bright  central  nucleus.  This 
envelope  was  separated  by  a  dark  interval 
from  the  nucleus ;  but  a  connection  could 
be  traced  between  the  two  in  the  form  of 
jets  of  light  which  seemed  to  issue  from 
different  parts  of  the  nucleus,  "giving 
rise,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  by  their 
more  or  less  oblique  presentation  to  the 
eye,  to  exceedingly  varied  appearances — 
sometimes  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  or 
the  radial  sticks  of  a  fan,  sometimes  blot- 
ted by  patches  of  irregular  light,  and  some- 
times intemipted  by  equally  irregular  blots 
of  darkness."  A  month  and  a  half  after 
the  first  appearance  of  |he  tail,  the  nucleus 
was  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  no  less  than 
three  distinct  envelopes,  each  of  the  two 

*  The  telescope  employed  by  Professor  Bond,  of 
America,  was  a  fine  refractor,  15  inches  in  aper- 
ture, similar  in  all  respects  to  the  celebrated  Poul- 
kowa  refractor,  and  to  the  fine  telescope  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Great  Equatorial  of  the 
Greenwioi  Observatory. 
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outer  being  related  to  the  next  inner  en- 
velope in  the  same  way  that  the  innermost 
was  related  to  the  nucleus  ;  that  is,  there 
was  a  dark  intervening  space  crossed  by 
radial  streaks  of  light  Professor  Bond 
considered  that  these  "  had  been  thrown 
off  in  intermittent  succession,  as  if  the 
forces  of  ejection  had  been  temporarily 
exhausted,  and  a^ain  and  again  resumed 
a  phase  of  activity ;  the  peculiar  action 
by  which  the  matter  of  the  envelopes  was 
ultimately  driven  into  the  tail,  taking  place, 
not  on  the  surface  of  the  nucleus,  but  at 
successively  higher  levels."  But  Sir  John 
Herschel,  from  whom  the  above  account 
of  Bond's  ideas  has  been  taken,  consider- 
ed rather  that  the  matter  forming  the  en- 
velopes was,  as  it  were,  sifted  "  by  solar 
action — the  levitating  portion  of  it  being 
hurried  off,  the  gravitating  remaining  be- 
hind in  the  form  of  a  transparent,  gaseous, 
non-reflective  medium." 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  formation  of 
these  three  envelopes,  a  striking  change 
took  place  in  the  telescopic  aspect  of  the 
comet,  or  rather  in  the  aspect  which  it 
presented  when  seen,  even  with  the  naked 
eye,  in  a  clear  atmosphere.  A  new  tail 
made  its  appearance  -beside  the  main  or 
primary  tail.  The  new  tail  was  perfectly 
straight,  and  very  narrow,  and,  unlike  the 
primary  tail,  was  directed  almost  exactly 
from  the  sun.  Soon  after  another  tail, 
similar  in  its  general  api>earance,  but  some- 
what fainter,  was  discerned.  This  tail  was 
seen  on  one  or  two  subsequent  nights ;  but 
only  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  were 
very  favorable.  "  These  appearances  were 
presented,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  from 
the  28th  September  (1858)  to  the  iith 
October.  They  are  peculiarly  instructive, 
as  they  clearly  indicate  an  analysis  of  the 
cometic  matter  by  the  surfs  repulsive  action 
— the  matter  of  the  secondary  tails  being 
evidently  darted  off  with  incomparably 
greater  velocity  (indicating  an  incompara- 
bly greater  intensity  of  repulsive  energy) 
than  that  which  went  to  form  the  primary 
one."  Sir  John  Herschel  does  not  notice 
the  seeming  connection  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  new  tails  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  additional  envelopes.  The 
three  envelopes  were  first  seen  on  the  24th 
September,  and  they  remained  visible  un- 
til the  loth  of  October.  The  new  tails 
were  first  noticed  on  the  28th  September, 
as  though  some  little  time  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  their  formation  from  the  matter 


of  the  outer  envelopes,  and  they  continued 
visible  till  the  i  ith  of  October,  or  one  day 
longer  than  the  envelo|>es,  as  thou^  some 
interval  were  required  for  their  dissipatJoOi 
This  circumstance  seems  highly  significant, 
more  especially  when  it  is  considered  in 
connection  ynih  the  condition  of  the  head 
during  the  continuance  of  the  triple  envel- 
ope. For  during  this  interval,  **and 
especially,"  says  Herschel,  *'  from  the  ydi 
to  the  loth  of  October, — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  full  effect  of  the  sun's  perihelion 
action  had  been  endured, — the  nucleus 
offered  every  appearance  of  most  violent 
and,  so  to  speak,  an^  excitement,  evi- 
denced by  the  comphcated  structure  and 
convolutions  of  the  jets  issuing  from  it" 
"From  this  time,"  he  adds,  "until  the 
comet's  final  disappearance,  the  violence 
of  action  gradually  calmed  down,  while  the 
comet  itself  went  southwards,  and  at 
length  vanished  from  our  horizon." 
.  I  would  notice  in  passing  that  the  cir- 
cumstances here  related  seem  to  throw 
some  light  on  a  phenomenon  which  has 
hitherto  proved  most  perplexing — the  ap- 
pearance of  comets  having  multiple  tails. 
The  accounts  which  have  been  given  of 
such  comets  seem  utterly  inexplicable,  un- 
less we  adopt  a  theory  resembling  that 
which  Sir  John  Herschel  has  touched  on 
in  the  passages  I  have  quoted  The 
comet  of  1807  had  two  tails,  neither  of 
which  agreed  exactly  with  a  line  tending 
directly  from  the  sun.  The  comet  of  1823 
had  in  like  manner  two  tails ;  but  the  po- 
sition of  one  of  tliese  was  wholly  abnor- 
mal, since  this  tail  was  directed  touHxrds^ 
instead  of  from  the  sun.  This  might  per- 
plex us,  were  it  not  for  the  observed  fact 
that  the  repulsive  energy  by  which  (in 
whatever  way)  the  sun  seems  to  sweep 
from  his  neighborhood  the  matter  of  com- 
ets' tails,  seems  to  struggle  in  the  first 
place  with  a  tendency  in  the  matter  of 
the  comet's  head  to  fomi  one  or  more  jets 
towards  the  sun.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  tail  directed  towards  the  sun  was 
simply  a  jet  of  this  sort,  able  (owing  to 
some  exceptional  feature  in  its  constitution) 
to  resist  the  sun's  repulsive  action.  Side 
tails  have  been  noticed  in  several  instan- 
ces,— a  fact  which  seems  readily  explicable 
by  Hcrschel's  theory.  Less  intelligible  at 
first  sight  is  the  account  of  the  great  comet 
of  1843  ^s  seen  at  Chili  \  for  this  comet  is 
said  to  have  had  "a  lateral  tail  issuing 
from  the  original  one  at  a  distance  of  ten 
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<3cgrees  from  the  head,  and  extending  to 
a.  much  greater  length  than  the  other." 
Xt  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
tiis  instance  two  sorts  of  matter  had  been 
entangled  together,  as  it  were,  when  first 
swept  away  from  the  head,  a  separation 
only  taking  place  after  they  had  already 
"been  carried  together  a  considerable  dis- 
tance; thenceforth,  it  would  seem,  each 
"kind  of  matter  obeyed  its  own  special  law 
of  retreat  from  the  nucleus.     We  should, 
therefore,  still  have  a  process  of  sifting, 
complicated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  condition 
in  which  the  repulsed  matter  left  the  head 
of  the  comet  in  the  first  instance. 

But  perhaps   the  comet   which  of  all 
others  seems  to  afford  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  justice  of  Herschel's  theory 
is   the  remarkable  comet  of  1744.     Ac- 
cording to  Ch^seaux,  this  comet  had  no 
less  than  six  tails  spread  in  the  manner  of 
a  fan.     Now,  in  a  case  of  this  sort  we 
must  not  forget  to  take  special  notice  of 
the  €2ict  that  a  comet  is  not  a  flat  object 
painted,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  celestial  vault,  but  an  object  occupy- 
ing a  certain  region  of  space.     We  are 
forbidden,   therefore,    to  ■  regard   the   six 
seeming  tails  of  the  comet  of  1 744  as  be- 
ing in  reality  six  distinct  tails,  unless  we 
are  prepared  with  some  explanation  of 
their  S3rmmetrical  adjustment.     So  far  as 
1  am   aware,  this  circumstance   has   not 
hitherto  been  noticed  adequately,  or  at 
all,  in  our  treatises  on  astronomy.     When 
"We  see  a  straight- tailed  comet,  like  that  of 
x8ii,  showing  two  well-marked  and  nearly 
parallel  striations,  which  seem  to  extend 
from  either  side  of  the  head,  and  enclose 
l>etwcen  them   a   space   of  comparative 
darkness,  we  are  not  led  to  regard  these 
bounding  streaks  as  two  distinct  tails.    We 
accept,  on  the  contrary,  the  explanation 
suggested  by  the  aspect  of  the  comet,  and 
regard  tlie  tail  as  shaped  like  a  hollow 
cone.    This  accords  well,  be  it  noted  in 
passing,  with  Herschel's  theory;  for  the 
envelope  round  the  nucleus,  if  swept  away 
^y  the  sun's    repulsive    energy,    would 
form  a  conical  shell  of  matter  behind  the 
^ead,  much  as   a  vertical  jet  of  water, 
caused  to  spread  during  its  upward  mo- 
tion, descends  in  a  hollow  conical  *  shell 


*  I  have  purposely  avoided  here  the  proper 
technical  words  for  describing  the  shape  of  the 
py-fall.  The  actual  shape  of  any  portion  of 
"<  shdl  beneath  a  certain  level  is  fairly  described 


of  Spray  beneath  the  level  of  the  jet. 
But  while  we  thus  interpret  the  api>ear- 
ance  of  a  straight-tailed  comet,  we  are  apt 
to  apply  a  different  and,  in  reality,  inad- 
missible mode  of  inteq)retation  to  comets 
whose  structure  seems  more  complex. 
Now,  if  we  extend  to  the  six-tailed  comet 
of  1744  the  same  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion that  we  apply  to  the  straight-tailed 
comet  of  181 1,  we  shall  be  led  to  regard 
the  former  as  not  in  reality  j/x-tailed, 
but  ///r^^-tailed.  Three  conical  shells 
of  luminous  matter,  one  inside  the  other, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  dark 
spaces,  would  present  an  appearance  re- 
sembling that  of  the  multiple  tail  of  the 
comet  of  1 744.  Nor  would  the  curvature 
actually  seen  in  the  tails  of  that  comet 
render  this  interpretation  less  satisfactory, 
since  this  peculiarity  corresponds  precise- 
ly with  what  is  observed  in  less  complex 
cometic  appendages.  Now,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  three  tails, 
one  inside  the  other,  we  need  only  con- 
ceive that  the  comet  of  1744  had  three 
envelopes,  like  those  seen  round  the 
nucleus  of  Donati's  comet,  and  that  pre- 
cisely as  the  matter  of  a  single  envelope 
swept  away  by  solar  repulsion  produces  a 
single  tail,  so  the  matter  of  these  three  en- 
velopes similarly  swept  away  produced 
three  tails,  the  inner  enveloped  by  the 
two  outer.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  to  assume  that  the  three  tails 
thus  formed  successive  shells ;  for  each 
envelope  of  the  head  may  have  had  its 
own  distinct  tail  thrown  off  in  its  own  dis- 
tinct direction.  Indeed,  the  aspect  of 
the  three  tails  of  Donati's  comet  would 
seem  to  render  this  view  the  more  proba- 
ble, for  the  two  fainter  tails  came  from  one 
side  of  the  head,  as  though  they  severally 
formed  but  the  halves  of  complete  shell- 
formed  tails,  the  other  halves  being,  per- 
haps, hidden  from  our  view  by  the  primary 
tail. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  theory 
which  I  have  here  employed  as  the  basis 
of  these  several  ideas  was  one  which  Sir 
John  Herschel  regarded  as  demonstrated 
by  the.  evidence  he  obtained  while  observ- 
ing Halley's  comet  in  1836.  When  Sir 
John  Herschel  spoke  of  a  theory  as  de- 
monstrated, one  might  fairly  conclude 
that   overwhelming   evidence   had    been 


as  conical — that  is,  this  portion  of  the  shell  corre^ 
sponds  in  shape  to  a  portion  of  a  coneys  surface. 
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obtained  in  its  favor — for  few  surpassed 
him  in  scientifTc  caution.  Now  the  terms 
in  which  he  spoke  on  this  subject  are  un- 
doubtedly most  positive — far  more  so,  I 
believe,  than  in  any  other  passage  which 
can  be  quoted  from  his  works.  I  refer 
here  specially  to  the  words  used  at  p.  406 
of  Herschel's  great  work,  •*  The  Results 
of  Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope."  But  his  account 
of  the  comet,  and  of  later  comets,  in  his 
charming  series  of  "  Familiar  Essays," 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  reader's  mind  that 
the  great  astronomer,  after  more  than 
twenty  years'  further  study  of  the  subject, 
still  retained  his  conviction.  "  The  whole 
series  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  this 
comet  has  given  us,"  he  says,  **  more  in- 
sight into  the  interior  economy  of  a  comet, 
and  the  forces  developed  in  it  by  the  sun's 
action,  than  anything  before  or  since." 
And  further  on  he  remarks  that  clearly 
the  tail  of  a  comet  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  accumulation  of  a  sort  of 
luminous  vapor,  darted  off  in  the  first  in- 
stance towards  the  sun^  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing raised  up,  and  as  it  were  exploded 
by  the  sun's  heat,  out  of  the  kernel,  and 
then  immediately  and  forcibly  turned  back 
and  repelled /r^wf  the  sun. 

Nor  does  this  account  of  the  formation 
of  a  comet's  tail  seem  otherwise  than 
perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  observed 
association  between  meteors  and  comets. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
the  great  work  already  referred  to.  Sir 
John  Herschel  does,  in  the  most  distinct 
way,  anticipate  this  remarkable  discovery, 
besides  supplying  a  partial  interpretation 
of  the  association.  "  Supposing  the  ap- 
proach of  a  comet  to  the  sun,"  he  says, 
<<  to  be  such  as  to  enable  the  repulsive 
force  to  overcome  the  attractive  in  those 
portions  of  its  tail  remote  from  the  nucleus, 
they  would,  of  course,  be  driven  off  irre- 
coverably. The  separation  of  a  portion 
of  the  tail,  here  contemplated,  could 
hardly  be  accomplished  without  carrying 
off  some  portion  of  the  gravitating  mat- 
ter." 


It  happens  singularly  enough  that  one 
of  the  two  comets  which  have  alone  as 
yet  been  fairly  associated  with  meteoric 
systems  was  observed  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,— ''with  septuagenarian  eyes,"  he 
mentions, — and  that  his  remarks  respect- 
ing its  ap|)earance  bear  in  an  interesting 
manner  on  the  subject  of  the  connection 
between  comets  and  meteors.  I  refer  to 
the  great  comet  of  1862,  which  has  been 
sliown  by  Schiaparelli  to  travel  in  the  same 
path,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  the  August 
meteors.  With  Sir  John  Herschel's  ac- 
count of  this  comet  I  shall  conclude  this 
paper,  already  drawn  out  to  a  greater 
length  than  I  had  proposed.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  observed  appearances 
serve  to  connect  several  of  the  facts 
already  referred  to.  After  noting  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  comet  came 
into  view,  Herschel  remarks  that  **  it 
passed  us  closely  and  swiftly,  swelling  into 
importance,  and  dying  away  with  unusual 
rapidity.  The  phenomena  exhibited  by 
its  nucleus  and  head  were  on  this  ac€X>unt 
(peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive,  it 
being  only  on  very  rare  occasions  that  a 
comet  can  be  closely  inspected  at  the 
very  crisis  of  its  fate,  so  that  we  can  wit- 
ness the  actual  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  on 
it  In  this  instance,  the  pouring  forth  of 
the  cometic  matter  from  the  singularly 
bright  and  highly  condensed  nucleus  took 
place  in  a  single  compact  stream,  which, 
after  attaining  a  short  distance,  equal  to 
rather  less  than  a  diameter  of  the  nucleus 
itself,  was  so  suddenly  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed as  to  give,  on  the  first  insi>ection, 
the  impression  of  a  double  nucleus.  The 
direction  of  this  jet  varied  considerably 
from  day  to  day,  but  always  declined  more 
or  less  from  the  exact  direction  from  the 
sun."  It  seems  far  from  improbable  that 
what  was  here  witnessed  represented  the 
actual  generation  of  new  August  meteors, 
and  that  at  some  more  or  less  distant  epoch 
portions  of  the  matter  thus  swept  away 
from  the  comet  of  1862  may  take  theu* 
part  in  producing  a  display  of  falling 
stars.  Richard  A.  Proctor. 


•  ♦• 
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The  more  a  fact  varies  from  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  nature,  the  more  it  merits 
the  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  ama- 
teur.    When  once  sufficiently  confirmed, 


however  contrary  it  may  be  to  prevailing 
opinions,  it  is  entided  to  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  knowledge.  The  most  obstinate 
scepticism  caimot  destroy  its  certainty. 
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and  can  only  afTosd  a  proof  of  the  pre- 
sumption which  leads  us  to  deny  whatever 
we  are  incompetent  to  explain.  The  fol- 
lowing phenomena  are  of  this  kind.  They 
are  such  as  have  occurred  in  the  course 
of  reading,  and  have  been  collected  in  the 
hope  that  some  one,  whose  studies  may 
have  been  directed  to  such  objects,  will 
enlarge  the  list.  The  more  they  are  mul- 
tiplied, the  greater  light  will  probably  be 
thrown  upon  them ;  and  it  will  perhaps 
one  day  be  a  matter  of  smprise  that  we 
have  been  so  long  ignorant  of  their  cause. 
These  phenomena  are  instances  of  living 
animals  being  found  enclosed  in  solid 
bodies. 

The  first  case  on  record  occurred  in 
1683,  when  M.  Blondel  reported  to  the 
Academy,  that  at  Toulon  oysters  fit  to  eat 
were  frequently  found  enclosed  in  pieces 
of  stone.  Two  years  later,  M.  de  Cassini 
mentions  a  similar  fact,  on  the  authority 
of  M.  Durafie,  ambassador  at  the  Porte, 
who  assured  him  that  stones  were  fre- 
quently found  there  in  which  were  en- 
closed little  animals,  called  dactyles. 
Some  workmen  in  a  quarry  at  Boursire,  in 
Gotha,  having  detached  a  large  piece  of 
stone  from  the  mass,  found,  on  breaking 
it,  a  live  toad.  They  were  desirous  of 
separating  the  part  that  bore  the  shape  of 
the  animal,  but  it  crumbled  into  sand. 
The  toad  was  of  a  dark  gray,  its  back  a 
little  speckled ;  the  color  of  its  belly  was 
brighter.  Its  eyes,  small  and  round, 
emitted  fire  from  beneath  a  tender  mem- 
brane which  covered  them  ;  they  were  of 
the  color  of  pale  gold.  When  touched 
on  the  head  with  a  stick,  it  closed  its  eyes, 
as  if  asleep,  and  gradually  opened  them 
again  when  the  stick  was  taken  away.  It 
was  incapable  of  any  other  motion.  The 
aperture  of  the  mouth  was  closed  by 
means  of  a  yellowish  membrane.  Upon 
pressing  it  on  the  back,  it  discharged 
some  clear  water,  and  died.  Under  the 
membrane  which  covered  the  mouth  were 
found,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw, 
two  sharp  teeth,  which  were  stained  with 
a  little  blood.  How  long  it  had  been  en- 
closed in  this  stone,  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  solved.  M.  le  Prince,  a  cele- 
brated sculptor,  asserts  in  like  manner 
that  he  saw,  in  1756,  in  the  house  of  M. 
de  la  Riviere,  at  Ecretteville,  a  living  toad 
in  the  centre  of  a  hard  stone,  with  which 
it  was,  as  it  were,  incrusted. 

In  1 764,  some  workmen  employed  in  a 


quarry  in  Lorraine  informed  M.  Grignon 
that  they  had  found  a  toad  in'  a  mass  of 
stone  forty-five  feet  below  thef  surface  of 
the  earth.  This  eminent  naturalist  went 
immediately  to  the  spot,  but  could  not 
perceive,  as  he  assures  us  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Fabrication  of  Iron,  any  vestige  of 
the  prison  of  this  animal.  A  small  cavity 
was  visible  in  the  stone,  but  it  bore  no  im- 
pression of  the  body  of  the  toad.  The 
creature  that  was  shown  him  was  of  mod- 
erate size,  of  a  gray  color,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  its  natural  state.  The  men  informed 
M.  Grignon  that  this  was  the  sixth  that 
had  been  found  in  these  mines  within  the 
space  of  thirty  years.  M.  Grignon  con- 
sidered the  circumstance  as  worthy  of 
more  particular  attention,  and  promised 
a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  find 
him  another  instance  of  a  toad  so  enclosed 
in  a  stone  that  it  had  no  means  of  getting 
out.  Six  years  after,  a  toad  was  brought 
to  him  enclosed  in  two  hollow  shells  of 
stone,  in  which  it  was  said  to  have  been 
found;  but  on  examining  it  closely,  M. 
Grignon  perceived  that  the  cavity  bore  the 
impression  of  a  shell-fish,  and  conse- 
quently concluded  it  to  be  apocryphal. 

In  1 771,  however,  another  instance  oc- 
curred, and  was  the  subject  of  a  curious 
paper,  read  by  M.  Guettard  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  circumstances,  as  related 
by  that  famous  naturalist : — In  pulling 
down  a  wall  which  was  known  to  have  ex- 
isted upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  a  toad 
was  found,  without  the  smallest  aperture 
being  discovered  by  which  it  could  have 
entered.  Upon  inspecting  the  animal,  it 
was  apparent  that  it  had  been  dead  but  a 
very  little  time ;  and  in  tliis  state  it  was 
presented  to  the  Academy.  This  discov- 
ery induced  M.  Guettard  to  make  repeated 
inquiries  into  this  subject,  the  particulars 
of  which  may  be  read  in  the  paper  just 
cited. 

These  phenomena  remind  one  of  others 
of  a  similar  nature.  In  the  trunk  of  an 
elm,  about  tlie  size  of  a  man's  body,  three 
or  four  feet  above  the  root,  and  exactly 
in  the  centre,  was  found,  in  1719,  a  live 
toad,  of  a  moderate  size,  but  rather  thin, 
and  occupying  but  a  very  small  space. 
As  soon  as  the  wood  was  cut  it  came  out, 
and  skipped  away  very  alertly.  No  tree 
could  be  more  sound,  and  no  place  could 
be  discovered  through  which  it  was  possi- 
ble for  the  animal  to  have  penetraDeil 
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This  led  the  Recorder  of  the  fact  to  sup- 
pose that  .the  spawn  from  which  it  origi- 
nated must,  by  some  unaccountable  acci- 
dent, have  been  in  the  tree  from  the  very 
first  moment  of  its  vegetation.  The  toad 
had  lived  in  the  tree  without  air,  and, 
what  is  still  more  surprising,  had  subsisted 
on  the  substance  of  the  wood,  and  had 
grown  in  proportion  as  the  tree  had 
grown.  This  fact  wak  attested  by  M. 
Hebert,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Caen. 

In  1 73 1,  M.  Seigne  wrote  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Paris  an  account  of  a 
phenomenon  exactly  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding one,  except  that  the  tree  was 
larger,  and  was  an  oak  instead  of  an  elm, 
which  makes  the  instance  more  surprising. 
From  the  size  of  the  oak,  M.  Seigne 
judged  that  the  toad  must  have  existed  in 
it  without  air  or  any  external  nourishment 
for  the  space  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  years. 

A  third  instance  may  be  cited,  which  is 
related  in  a  letter,  dated  1 780,  and  written 
from  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Mascent. 
The  writer  states  that,  a  few  days  previ- 
ously, he  ordered  an  oak  tree  of  a  tolera- 
ble size  to  be  cut  down,  and  converted 
into  a  beam,  that  was  wanted  for  a  build- 
ing which  he  was  then  constructing. 
Having  separated  the  head  from  the  trunk, 
three  men  were  employed  in  squaring  it 
to  die  proper  size.  About  four  inches 
were  to  be  cut  away  on  each  side.  The 
writer  was  present  during  the  transaction. 
Great  was  his  astonishment  when  he  saw 
them  throw  aside  theu:  tools,  start  back 
from  the  tree,  and  fix  their  eyes  on  the 
same  point  with  a  kind  of  amazement  and 
terror.  He  instantly  approached,  and 
looked  at  the  part  of  the  tree  which  had 
fixed  their  attention.  His  surprise 
equalled  theirs  on  seeing  a  toad  about  the 
size  of  an  egg  incrusted  in  a  manner  in 
the  tree  at  the  distance  of  four  inches 
from  the  diameter,  and  fifteen  from  the 
root.  It  was  cut  and  mangled  by  the  axe, 
but  still  moved.  He  drew  it  with  diffi- 
culty from  its  abode,  or  rather  prison, 
which  it  filled  so  completely  that  it  seemed 
to  have  been  compressed.  He  placed  it 
on  the  grass ;  it  appeared  old,  thin,  lan- 
guishing, decrepit.  He  afterwards  exam- 
ined the  tree  with  the  greatest  care  to  dis- 
cover how  it  had  glided  in  ;  but  the  tree 
was  perfectly  whole  and  sound. 

These  facts,  but  particularly  the  paper 
of  M.  Guettard,  induced  M.  Herissan  to 
make  experiments  calculated  to  ascertain 


their  certainty.  In  February,  1 771,  he  en- 
closed three  live  toads  in  as  many  cases  of 
plaster,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  deal  box, 
which  he  also  covered  widi  a  thick  coating 
of  plaster.  In  April,  1774,  having  removed 
the  plaster,  he  opened  the  box  and  found 
the  cases  whole.  On  breaking  the  cases, 
he  discovered  that  two  of  the  toads  were 
alive,  but  that  the  third  had  died  a  martyr 
to  scientific  investigation.  The  defunct 
toad  was  larger  than  the  others,  and  had 
been  more  compressed  in  its  case.  A 
careful  examination  of  this  experiment 
convinced  those  who  had  witnessed  it  that 
the  animals  were  so  enclosed  that  they 
could  have  no  possible  communication 
with  the  external  air,  and  must  have  ex- 
isted during  this  lapse  of  time  without  the 
least  nourishment.  The  Academy  pre- 
vailed on  M.  Herissan  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment. He  enclosed  again  the  two 
surviving  toads,  and  placed  the  box  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary',  that  the  Academy 
might  open  it  whenever  they  should  think 
proper.  But  this  celebrated  naturalist 
was  too  deeply  interested  in  the  subject 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  single  experiment ; 
he  made,  therefore,  the  two  following  : — 
First,  in  April  of  the  same  year,  he  placed 
two  live  toads  in  a  basin  of  plaster,  which 
he  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass,  that  he 
might  observe  them  frequently.  In  the 
following  month,  he  presented  this  app>a- 
ratus  to  the  Academy.  One  of  the  toads 
was  still  living;  the  other  had  given  up 
the  ghost  on  the  preceding  night.  Sec- 
ondly, on  the  same  date  as  the  first  he  en- 
closed another  toad  in  a  glass  bottle  which 
he  buried  in  sand,  that  it  might  have  no 
communication  with  the  external  air. 
This  animal,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Academy  at  the  same  time  as  the  other, 
was  perfectly  well,  and  even  croaked 
whenever  the  bottle  in  which  it  was  con- 
fined was  shaken.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  death  of  M.  Herissan  put  a  stop 
to  these  experiments,  so  interesting  to 
savants,  if  not  to  toads. 

The  i)Ower  which  these  animals  appear 
to  possess  of  supporting  abstinence  for  so 
long  a  time,  may  result  from  a  ver}'  slow 
digestion,  and  perha[)s  from  the  singular 
nourishment  which  they  derive  from  them- 
selves. M.  Grignon  obsenes  that  this 
animal  sheds  its  skin  several  times  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  that  it  always  swal> 
lows  it.  He  has  known,  he  says,  a  large 
toad  shed  its  skin  six  times  in  one  \iinter. 
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In  short,  those  which  may  be  supposed, 
from  the  facts  we  have  related,  to  have 
existed  for  many  years  without  nourish- 
ment, have  been  in  total  inaction,  in  sus- 
pension of  life,  and  in  a  temperature  that 
has  admitted  of  no  dissolution  ;  so  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  supply  any  loss,  the 
humidity  of  the  surrounding  matter  pre- 
serving that  of  the  animal,  which  needed 
only  the  component  parts  to  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  moisture  to  preserve  it  from  de- 
struction. 

But  toads  are  not  the  only  animals 
which  have  the  power  of  living  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  nourishment  and 
communication  with  the  external  air. 
The  instances  of  the  oysters  and  dactyles 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
may  be  advanced  in  proof  of  it;  and 
there  are  other  examples.  .Two  living 
worms  were  found  in  Spain  in  the  middle 
of  a  block  of  marble  which  a  sculptor  was 
carving  into  a  lion  for  the  royal  family. 
These  worms  occupied  two  small  cavities, 
to  which  there  was  no  inlet  that  could 
possibly  admit  the  air.  They  subsisted 
probably  on  the  marble,  as  they  were  of 
the  same  color.  This  fact  was  verified  by 
Captain  Ulloa,  a  famous  Spaniard,  who 
accompanied  the  French  Academicians  in 
their  voyage  to  Peru  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  figure  of  the  earth.  He 
asserts  that  he  saw  these  two  worms.  A 
beetle  of  the   species  called   Capricorn 


was  found  in  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  hold 
of  a  ship  at  Plymouth.  The  wood  had 
no  external  mark  of  any  aperture.  We 
read  in  the  Affiches  de  Provence^  June, 
1772,  that  an  adder  was  found  alive  in  the 
centre  of  a  block  of  marble  thirty  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  folded  nine  times  round 
in  a  spiral  line  ;  it  was  incapable  of  sup>- 
porting  air,  and  died  a  few  minutes  after. 
Upon  examining  the  stone,  not  the  small- 
est trace  was  to  be  found  by  which  it 
could  have  glided  in  or  received  air. 

Misson,  in  his  Travels  through  Italy^ 
mentions  a  cray-fish  tliat  was  found  alive 
in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  marble  in  the 
environs  of  Tivoli.  M.  Peyssonel,  king's 
physician  at  Guadeloupe,  having  ordered 
a  pit  to  be  dug  at  the  back  of  his  house, 
was  told  by  the  workmen  that  live  frogs 
were  found  by  them  in  beds  of  petrifac- 
tion. M.  Peyssonel,  suspecting  some 
deceit,  descended  into  the  pit,  dug  the 
bed  of  rock  and  petrifactions,  and  drew 
out  green  frogs,  which  were  alive,  and 
exactly  similar  to  what  we  see  every 
day. 

If  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  say  how 
animals  live  in  such  a  state  of  captivity, 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  account  for  their 
getting  into  durance  vile.  Various  theo- 
ries have  been  advanced,  but  none  of 
them  so  satisfactory,  but  that  savants  have 
still  to  discover  the  mystery  connected 
with  these  Prisoners  of  Nature. 
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"  I  TELL  you  what,  Dennis," — Mrs. 
Fagg  was  on  her  knees  on  the  hearth-rug, 
making  her  husband's  toast,  talking  to  him 
meanwhile  over  her  right  shoulder  as  he 
sat  stretched  out  helplessly  in  a  huge  arm- 
chair,— "you  say  I  do  foolish  things  odd 
times,  and  you're  right ;  but  I  did  one 
wise  thing  when  1  got  Miss  Nuna  over  to 
Gray's  Farm." 

"  Why  !  "  Dennis  spoke  with  painful 
slowness ;  he  had  lost  full  command  over 
his  words  ;  "I  thought  you  said  she  were 
back  again." 

"  So  she  is,  old  man."  Mrs.  Fagg  turned 
the  toast  carefully  on  the  fork.  "She 
only  stayed  two  days ;  but  the  change  was 
New  Series. — Vol.  XV.,  No.  i. 


everything,  bless  you,  she's  grown  quite 
sprack  ;  she's  as  active  again  as  she  was, 
and  she  don't  fret  nothing  near  so  much, 
neither." 

Here  Mrs.  Fagg  had  to  retreat  from  the 
even  led  glow,  which  scorched  her  face. 

"  Y^o  you  think,  Kitty," — his  dull  eyes 
followed  his  wife  with  a  painful  look  of  un- 
certainty— "as  she  cares  yet  for  Mr. 
Will  ?  " 

Mrs.  Fagg  had  begun  on  a  fresh  slice  of 
bread,  but  it  fell  off  the  fork  as  her  hus- 
band spoke.  Her  face  was  very  red  as 
she  picked  it  up  again — but  that  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  fire,  or  stooping. 

"  I'm  surprised  at  you,  Dennis,  that  I 
am.  Why,  Miss  Nuna  never  did  care  for 
him  ;  and  she'd  had  plenty  time  to  find 
out  whether  there  was  anything  in  him  to 
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suit  her,  before  she  set  eyes  on  Mr.  Whit- 
more."  She  picked  up  the  bread  and  fixed 
it  carefully  on  the  fork.  "  Not  that  I  like 
Mr.  Whitmore ;  I  don't — there,  I  don't 
want  to  speak  harsh  of  anybody,  but  Miss 
Nuna's  as  clean  thrown  awav  on  him  as  if 
she'd  been  chucked  in  the  dust-bin." 

"Dear,  dear!" — Dennis  moved  his 
head  slowly  against  the  back  of  his  easy- 
chair,  and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes — **  such 
a  sweet  young  lady  too  !  " 

Mrs.  Fagg  got  on  her  feet,  and  proceed- 
ed to  butter  her  husband's  toast,  and  then 
to  feed  him  with  it,  and  to  give  him  his 
tea  as  if  he  had  been  a  baby.  She  was  dis- 
tressed at  her  own  want  of  tact. 

"  I  say,  old  man,  never  mind ; "  she 
wiped  his  mouth,  set  the  pillow  straight  in 
his  high-backed  chair,  and  then  gave  him 
a  hearty  kiss  ;  "you  mustn't  take  on  about 
Miss  Nuna ;  she'll  do  fast  enough.  You 
wanted  your  tea,  dear,  didn't  you,  just 
now  ?  Yes,  yes,  she's  coming  in  to  sit  a 
bit  with  you,  she  said,  and  you  mustn't  be 
downhearted  with  her,  old  man  :  she's  as 
fond  of  Mr.  Whitmore  as  I  am  of  you ; 
she  is,  you  know,  eh  ?  " 

She  looked  at  poor  Dennis's  dull  face  to 
be  sure  he  understood,  and  he  nodded  with 
a  feeble  smile. 

Mrs.  Fagg  carried  away  the  tea  things. 

"  There's  the  making  of  a  stout-hearted 
woman  in  Miss  Nuna  yet ;  she's  but  a 
child  now,"  she'  said,  and  then  she  gave  a 
little  sigh.  "  Here  have  I  been  railing 
against  that  husband  of  hers,  and  maybe 
if  she'd  married  so  as  to  have  no  troubles, 
and  hadn't  been  brought  to  think  for  her- 
self, she'd  have  gone  on  a  baby  all  her  life 
through;  and  a  gray-haired  baby,"  said 
Mrs.  Fagg,  reflectively,  "  is  like  Punch  at 
a  funeral."  She  came  back,  swept  up  the 
cnimbs,  set  a  chair  for  the  visitor,  and  then 
got  out  a  duster  to  hem. 

Nuna  was  not  long  in  coming ;  and  the 
poor  infirm  man  was  brightened  by  her 
sweet  smile,  and  kindly  ways  with  him. 
Her  presence  brought  back  former  ideas 
to  Dennis,  and  with  them  the  mastery 
which  he  had  formerly  exercised  in  public 
over  his  wife. 

"  Make  some  fresh  tea,  Kitty,"  he  said, 
reprovingly,"  for  Miss — "  he  looked  at  Nu- 
na ;  "  she  don't  ought  to  be  kep'  waiting." 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  you,  don't  trouble," 
said  Nuna.'  She  had  grown  to  look  on 
Mrs.  Fagg  with  reverence,  and  it  was  dis- 
maying to  hear  her  rebuked. 


Mrs.  Fagg  smiled,  and  proceeded  to 
obey  her  husband. 

"Take  a  cup.  Miss  Nuna,"  she  whisj>er- 
ed,  when  she  brought  in  the  neat  little  tray 
with  one  of  her  best  china  cups  and  saucers ; 
"  he  mustn't  be  fretted,  poor  dear,  and  a 
chat  does  him  good." 

Nuna  sat  wondering ;  it  seemed  to  her 
that  every  fresh  trouble  laid  on  the  land- 
lady added  to  her  affection  for  the  he1ple5» 
man  she  served. 

"  How  she  must  love  him,"  she  sighed  ; 
"  and  yet  Dennis  never  seemed  a  loving 
husband.  He  always  api)eared  to  snub 
his  wife.  Is  it  her  own  love  that  makes 
Mrs.  Fagg  happy,  or  does  it  really  win 
his  ?  " 

It  was  strange  to  Nuna  to  feel  drawn  as 
she  now  did  to  Mrs.  Fagg.  As  a  child, 
she  had  shnmk  from  her  shaq>  sayings. 

She  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Ro- 
ger Westropp  ;  it  had  been  sent  on  to  her 
from  St.  John  street.  Roger  was  ill  again, 
and  he  hoped  Mrs.  Whitmore  would  ex- 
cuse his  wishing  to  see  her.  Nuna  was 
puzzled  ;  she  thought  she  would  take  Mrs. 
Fagg  into  counsel  about  leaving  her  step- 
mother. 

She  sat  with  Dennis  till  it  grew  dark. 
She  had  spent  the  morning  wth  Mrs. 
Beaufort,  and  the  afternoon  in  taking  a 
walk  with  her  father,  and  in  listening  to  his 
charitable  plans  for  the  coming  winter ; 
but  she  had  not  spoken  of  Roger's  letter  : 
it  seemed  to  her  best  not  to  say  she  had 
seen  him  in  London. 

"It's  getting  dark,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Fagg.  "  Shall  Ben  follow  you  up  to  the 
Rectory  gate  ?  There's  a  nest  of  tramps 
camping  down  Carvingswood  Lane." 

"Will  you  come  with  me  yourself, 
please,"  said  Nuna  shyly.  "  I  don't  mind 
tramps  ;  but  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  get  this  said. 
By  a  sort  of  instinct  she  knew  Mrs.  Fagg 
would  be  willing  to  help  her. 

She  began  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
the  Bladebone — "  I  want  to  go  to  London  ; 
a  sick  person  I  know  there  wants  to  see 
me  ;  and,  besides,  I  might  get  news  of  Mr. 
Whitmore."  She  stopped,  but  Mrs.  Fagg 
kept  silence  too. 

It  was  much  easier  to  Nuna  to  say  what 
she  wanted  to  say  in  the  dark  tree-shaded 
road. 

"  It  seems  to  me " — she  pressed  her 
hands  nervously  together — "that  some- 
thing must  have  happened  to  him.     I  don't 
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think  I  ought  to  have  taken  this  long  silence 
so  quietly.  I  have  not  heard  for  a  whole 
month.  Mrs.  Fagg" — her  voice  shook, 
and  she  could  not  steady  it — "  if  Dennis 
had  gone  away,  and  not  written  to  you 
for  a  whole  month,  what  should  you  have 
done  ?  " 

"  There  would  not  be  a  mossel  of  use 
in  my  tryin'  to  say,  ma'am."  Mrs.  Fagg 
spoke  briskly.  "  I  couldn't  take  on  me  to 
know  what  I'd  ha*  done  in  such  a  case. 
Dennis  always  was  a  bad  fist  at  writin', 
and  maybe  what  I'd  ha'  done  wouldn't  be 
the  fit  thing  for  a  lady  like  you  to  do, 
ma'am — "  Mrs.  Fagg  stopped  abruptly, 
as  if  she  kept  the  rest  of  her  thoughts  to 
herself. 

They  had  reached  the  Rectory  gates. 

Nuna  put  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Fagg's  arm. 
**  Come  in  a  minute,"  she  said,  and  Mrs. 
Fagg  followed  up  the  shaded  gravelled 
walk.  She  forgot  Dennis  and  everything 
in  the  interest  she  felt. 

"You  have  something  in  your  mind, 
you  would  like  to  tell  me," — Nuna  put 
her  arm  round  the  surprised  woman  and 
kissed  her ;  "  try  and  advise  me  as  if  I 
were  your  sister  or  your  child.  Remem- 
ber, I  can't  ask  my  poor  dear  father's  ad- 
vice. I  can't  distress  him  with  my  anxiety 
and  sorrow.  I  have  not  a  friend  I  should 
like  to  go  to." 

"Did  Mr.  Whitmore  go  by  himself?" 
said  the  landlady — her  heart  was  very 
hard  against  Paul  at  that  moment.  "  What 
call  had  he,"  she  thought,  "  to  put  this 
poor  child  to  such  a  pass  ?  " 

"  He  went  with  a  party  of  fi-iends." 
Nuna  was  again  glad  of  the  darkness. 

"What  you're  thinkitig  of.  Miss — " 
Mrs.  Fagg  might  have  been  speaking  to 
Dennis,  she  had  the  same  fondling  tender- 
ness of  voice — "  is  that  Mr.  Whitmore's 
fallen  ill  ?  very  like  to  happen  ;  and  if  so, 
of  course  you'd  wish  to  be  beside  him." 
She  heard  a  little  choked  sob,  but  she 
went  on.  "  I  dare  say  you  know  where 
the  friends  lives  who  went  away  with  Mr. 
Whitmore,  Miss,  and  perhaps  some  of  'em 
has  left  folks  at  home  who  could  set  your 
mind  at  rest." 

Before  the  words  were  spoken  a  hope 
had  come  to  Nuna — a  sudden  new  idea. 
Roger  Westropp  might  possibly  give  her 
the  clue  to  his  daughter's  route.  He  had 
told  her,  when  she  saw  him,  that  he  knew 
more  about  the  doings  at  the  house  in 
Park  Lane  than  Patty  guessed  he  did. 


"And  Patty  may  have  written  to  him." 

There  was  not  a  certainty  in  this  hope, 
but  it  seemed  to  give  a  clue  that  she  might 
follow. 

"  Thank  you,  very  very  much,"  she  said 
warmly.  "  You  have  given  me  the  help 
I  wanted.  I  will  go  to  London  and  try 
and  see  a  person  who  may  give  me  news. 
I  can't  see  any  risk  in  leaving  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort now,  she  is  so  much  better." 

"  Bother  Mrs.  Beaufort !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  ma'am  ;  I  didn't  mean  it,  but  she'll 
do  fast  enough." 

Mrs.  Fagg  blushed  at  her  own  freedom. 
"  Only  it's  a  point  I 'feels  strongly  upon  ; 
I  mean,  what  a  wife's  bound  to  do  for  a 
husband ;  that's  where  I  fall  out  with  Miss 
Menella.  Let  a  man  be  good  or  bad, 
kind  or  unkind,  fretful  or  sweet,  it  don't 
matter  ;  it's  a  woman's  dooty  to  make  him 
happy  if  she  can.  All  we  married  ones 
has  got  to  do  is  to  make  one  man  happy  ; 
and  if  a  woman  does  her  dooty.  Miss 
Nuna,  we  know,  don't  us,  there's  One  as 
*ull  make  her  way  easy — some  day." 

CHAPTER  LXI. 
ROGER'S   LEGACY. 

"If  a  woman  does  her  dooty,  there's 
One  as  'ull  make  her  way  easy — some 
day." 

The  words  kept  on  sounding  in  Nuna's 
ears  as  she  travelled  back  to  London. 

She  felt  sure  there  was  more  meaning 
in  them  than  showed  at  first  sight.  She 
had  often  heard  of  women,  and  read  of 
them — good,  high-minded  people,  who 
went  on  always  in  the  path  of  duty,  and 
yet  their  lives  were  a  constant  succession 
of  trial  and  trouble  even  to  the  end. 

Her  sister  Mary's  life,  for  instance. 
Before  she  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  her 
age,  she  had  been  forced  into  the  cares  of 
a  full-grown  woman ;  and  the  one  little 
flower  of  her  life — 2tn  attachment,  which 
Nuna  had  gathered  a  fuller  history  of  in 
this  visit  to  Ashton  than  she  had  ever  been 
permitted  to  hear  in  her  own  girlhood — had 
been  first  peremptorily  checked  by  the  ad- 
vice of  her  grandfather,  and  then  crushed 
by  the  early  death  of  Mary's  young  lover  ] 
then  had  come  her  constant  anxiety  for 
her  father's  health,  and  for  Nuna ;  then 
the  unselfish  severance  from  the  young 
sister, — the  only  brightness  in  her  monot- 
onous life, — and  then  the  sufferings  of  the 
months  that  went  before  her  death.* 
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And  yet  Mary  always  looked  cheerful 
and  happy." 

A  truth  was  coming  to  Nuna — a  truth 
which  no  words  can  teach  from  without ; 
but  a  truth  which,  once  grasped  and  re- 
alized, grows  like  the  bean-stalk  of  the 
nursery  tale,  and,  like  it,  forms  a  ladder  to 
lift  us,  if  we  will,  so  far  above  these  petty 
earthly  trials  and  frets,  that  they  seem, 
looked  down  on, — that  which  they  really 
are, — only  spots  and  freckles,  which  can- 
not penetrate.  Unless  we  will,  below  the 
surface  of  existence. 

Nuna  began  to  feel  that  Mary's  happi- 
ness sprang  from  a- deeper  root  than  a 
mere  sense  of  fulfilled  duty.  Love  was 
working  in  Nuna ;  her  vqry  love  for  Paul 
taught  her  how  bitter  may  be  changed  to 
sweet  if  it  be  borne  for  love  to  Him  who 
gave  life  for  Love. 

She  began  to  read  Mrs.  Fagg  with  this 
new  key,  and  she  wondered  at  her  own 
blindness ;  while  she  had  been  fretting 
and  murmuring  at  every  cross  laid  on  her, 
the  wife  of  poor,  ignorant,  afflicted  Dennis 
had  taken  all  her  sorrows  gladly  as  from  a 
loving  Father's  hand,  and  all  had  turned  to 
blessing. 

"  And  I  thought  I  had  a  loving  nature," 
she  said.  "  I  have  loved  myself,  that^s 
all.  I  see  now,  if  love  is  true,  it  must 
conquer." 

Nuna  only  called  in  St.  John  Street,  and 
then  she  drove  off  to  Hellamount  Terrace. 
She  felt  strangely  puzzled  that  she  had  not 
before  thought  of  consulting  Roger  Wes- 
tropp.  She  was  surprised  at  her  own 
calm  when  she  reached  his  house. 

The  old  woman  opened  the  door. 

"The  master's  not  a-bed,"  she  said; 
"  but  he's  too  weak  to  move  about." 

Roger  lay  on  the  faded  green  sofa.  He 
was  very  white  and  ghastly  ;  and  the  shad- 
ows in  his  face  had  that  bluish  tint  which 
gives  an  awful ness  to  the  expression. 

On  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
were  the  two  brass  candlesticks  that  had 
once  stood,  as  Nuna  well  remembered,  on 
the  mantel-shelf  in  Carvingswood  Lane. 

Roger  smiled  as  Mrs.  Whitmore  took  his 
wasted  hand  between  hers. 

A  sense  of  comfort  stole  over  the  old 
man  when  she  seated  herself  close  beside 
him,  and  placed  the  pillow  more  easily  un- 
der his  shoulders. 

"  Thank  ye  kindly,  ma'am.  I  think  I'm 
going  this  time  ;  but  there  be  no  knowing  ; 
still  it^nay  happen  suddenways,  and  there's 


just  a  thing  or  two  I'd  like  to  put  in  chaige 
o'  you."     He  paused  between  his  words. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  of  use, but" 
— she  .spoke  cheerfully — "I  don't  think 
you  seem  so  ill  as  when  I  saw  you  before, 
Roger.     Your  voice  is  so  much  stronger." 

A  faint  flush  came  up  in  his  face. 

"lliat's  maybe  along  of  a  parson  as 
comes  now  and  again  and  sees  roe.  He 
says  I  live  too  low,  so  last  night  he  sends 
in  a  small  bottle  o'  port-wine.  I  s'pose 
he  thinks  I'm  wanting  food  and  such  like." 

He  looked  a.shamed,  but  he  indulged  in 
a  grim  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  cler- 
gyman. 

•*  Roger,  why  don't  you  say  you  are  not 
poor  ? "  Nuna  was  horrified  at  his  cooK 
ness. 

"  Bless  you,  ma'am,  the  parson  gives  it, 
accordin'  to  what  he  says,  more  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  soul  than  for  my  needs^ 
Why  should  I  balk  him  ?  it  have  done 
me  no  harm,  and  it  maybe  does  him  a  sight 
of  good." 

Nuna  wished  Mrs.  Fagg  was  present, 
she  did  not  feel  capable  of  rebuking  Roger. 

'*  You  see,  ma'am,  these  are  the  two 
things  I  want  to  speak  about  I've  a  feel- 
ing I  wouldn't  like  them  " — he  pointed  to 
the  candlesticks — "  as  my  missus  took  such 
a  pride  in,  to  be  sold,  maybe,  for  a  few 
pence  to  some  dnmken  hussy  or  another. 
I'd  be  fain  if  you'd  see  they  was  pmt 
alongside  of  me, — that's  first.  The  next's 
this  " — he  put  his  hand  inside  his  waistcoat, 
fumbled  a  few  minutes,  and  then  drew  out 
a  creased,  soiled  paper.  *'  I  want  you  to 
be  so  good,  ma'am,  as  to  hand  this  to  my 
daughter  Martha ;  it's  the  letter  as  came 
from  Watty  with  the  news  of  the  money. 
I'd  like  Patty  to  read  it  careful,  and  to  take 
heed  the  words  in  it  don't  come  true." 
He  stopped,  and  lay  looking  at  Nuna  while 
she  put  the  paper  carefully  away. 

"  If  I'd  lived  to  see  her  again,"  said 
Roger,  "  I  meant  to  have  told  her  a  thing 
that's  been  on  my  mind.  You  think,  ma'am, 
along  of  me  taking  that  wine,  that  I'm  not 
a  stickler  for  truth — it  ain't  that ;  I  knows 
parsons  and  the  ways  they  gels  in  Lon- 
don ;  they're  free-handed  to  the  [)oor,  and 
may  God  bless  them  for  it,  but  they  takes 
it  out  o'  those  they  thinks  have  any  to 
spare.  If  I  was  to  go  and  let  that  good 
young  gentleman  know  I'd  ever  so  little 
put  by,  he'd  be  wanting  me  to  subscribe  to 
no  end  of  new-fangled  schemes  he's  got  on 
hand,  and  he'd  say  it  would  be  for  my  good 
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to  do  it.  It's  not  that ;  but,  ma'am,  the 
thing  I'm  meaning's  this." — He  raised 
himself  a  little  while  he  spoke. — **  I  gave 
my  countenance  to  a  lie  when  Patty  mar- 
ried, and  now,  as  I'm  lying  here,  it's  heavy 
on  my  mind  I  did  it.  No  wife  ought  to 
have  a  secret  of  her  own  to  keep,  and  I'm 
afeard  Patty's  got  too  many." 

**  Could  you  write  to  her  ?  " 

Roger  moved  his  head. 

•*  She  wouldn't  heed  my  writing,  but  I'd 
like  her  to  know  it  troubled  me.  She's  far 
off  now ;  she  mayn't  be  back  afore  winter." 

Nuna  could  not  restrain  her  eagerness 
any  longer. 

"  Then  you  hear  from  her.  Where  are 
they  now  ?  " 

There  was  again  the  same  movement  of 
his  head. 

"  No,  ma'am.  I've  an  old  letter  from 
Miss  Coppock,  but  there  can't  be  any 
news  in  it  you  bean't  acquainted  with.  It 
lies  in  that  there  table-drawer,  ma'am  " — 
he  looked  at  a  rickety  table  that  stood  be- 
neath the  window.  Roger  closed  his  eyes, 
exhausted ;  he  did  not  see  how  eagerly 
Nuna  opened  the  letter,  as  if  she  could  not 
read  it  quickly  enough. 

**  Dear  Mr.  Westropp, 

**  I  have  intended  to  write  to  you  more 
than  once,  but  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  we  have  traversed  this  interesting 
country  has  hitherto  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  wishes.     I  am  far  from 

happy  about  Mrs.  D ;  she  appears  to 

treat  her  admirable  husband  with  culpable 
neglect  and  indifference,  and  to  devote  her- 
self to  the  amusement  of  a  foolish  young 
nobleman ;  also,  she  bestows  more  atten- 
tion on  our  other  travelling  companion, 
Mr.  W ,  than  I  think  you  would  ap- 
prove. He,  however,  left  us  some  days 
ago ;  he  stayed  at  Clermont  while  we  made 
this  detour  to  Le  Puy.  I  am  not  sure  he 
will  join  us  again,  though  he  talks  of  a  meet- 
ing at  Montpellier.  I  think  he  is  very  in- 
judicious ;  he  says  he  shall  explore  the 
country  in  his  sketching  expeditions,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  attacked 
and  robbed.  I  gave  him  a  hint  of  my  sus- 
picions, but  he  seemed  to  think  my  advice 
unnecessary.  He  must  take  his  chance. 
Serve  him  right,  in  my  opinion,  for  leav- 
ing poor  Mrs.  Whitmore  at  home  by  her- 
self." 

Clermont — Montpellier.     Nuna    found 


herself  saying  the  words  over  and  over  as 
if  she  could  never  fix  them  in  memory. 

"  May  I  keep  this  letter  ? "  she  said ; 
"there  is  something  about  their  journey 
which  I  did  not  know." 

**  Yes,  yes,  surely  ;"  but  Roger  was  half 
asleep. 

Nuna  knelt  down  beside  the  old  man. 

"Good-by,  now,"  she  said;  "I'll  come 
again  to-morrow  if  I  can." 

She  closed  the  door,  softly;  and  then 
she  went  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs 
and  called  the  old  woman. 

Her  dirty,  hag-like  appearance  distress- 
ed Nuna. 

"  Don't  leave*Mr.  Westropp  alone  in  the 
house,"  she  said.  "  You  shall  be  paid  for 
your  care.  Go  in  and  look  at  him  every 
now  and  then.  I  will  come  or  send  to- 
morrow.'^ 

She  tried  to  keep  calm  and  collected, 
but  it  was  hard  work.  Paul  might  be  ill, 
dying,  perhaps.  He  had  said  he  would 
write  when  he  came  to  a  halt,  and  Miss 
Coppock' s  letter  was  dated  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  yet  there  was  more  hope  than  sorrow 
in  Nuna's  heart.  She  was  going  to  Paul ; 
her  long  exile  was  ended  ;  her  brain  seem- 
ed to  spin  in  the  excitement  that  lay  before 
her.  But  she  mastered  the  impulsive  wish 
to  start  at  once  in  pursuit  of  her  husband. 
There  was  yet  time  to  write  to  her  father, 
and  to  seek  his  advice  about  her  journey ; 
for  he  had  been,  as  Nuna  knew,  much  of 
a  traveller  in  early  life. 

She  calculated  that  if  her  father  answer- 
ed her  note  at  once,  she  should  be  able  to 
start  on  her  journey  next  evening. 

Timid  as  she  was,  wholly  unused  to  de- 
pend on  herself  for  protection,  still  Nuna 
resolved  to  travel  alone.  She  felt  sure  the 
journey  would  be  expensive,  and  she 
thought  an  English  maid  would  be  a  use- 
less encumbrance.  She  could  only  think 
of  Paul ;  her  mind  saw  only  the  end  of  her 
journey,  and  refused  to  take  in  any  obsta- 
cles there  might  be  in  its  accomplishment. 

"I  don't  think  there's  much  use  in 
going  to  bed,"  she  said  ;  "  I  feel  as  if  rest 
would  never  come  till  I  am  fairly  on  my 
way." 

To  her  surprise  she  slept  soundly.  She 
felt  calm  and  refreshed  next  morning ; 
but  there  was  still  a  long  weary  day  to 
get  through  before  her  father's  letter  could 
reach  her. 

She  finished  her  packing,  and  then  she 
resolved  to  go  and  see  Roger. 
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"  I  must  try  and  persuade  him  to  have 
a  nurse/'  she  thought. 

The  door  opened,  and  there  was  Will 
Bright 

Nuna  did  not  know  how  helpless  she 
had  really  felt  till  she  saw  Will ;  she 
sprang  forward  and  greeted  him  so  hearti- 
ly, that  a  flush  of  pleasure  spread  over  his 
handsome  face. 

"You  can  guess  why  Ym  here,"  he 
said  ;  **  I  got  to  Ashton  this  morning  just 
after  your  letter  came.  The  rector  was 
in  a  sad  way  about  it ;  he  can't  stand 
your  going  alone  at  all.  I  don't  believe 
he  likes  your  going  any  way,  only  Mrs. 
Beaufort  said  it  was  the  right  thing  for  you 
to  do — but  it's  all  right  now.  You'll  let 
me  take  care  of  you,  won't  you,  and  we'll 
start  to-night." 

He  had  held  Nuna's  hand  while  he 
spoke  ;  his  heart  was  just  then  as  full  of 
love  for  her  as  ever. 

**  You  ! " — Nuna  pressed  his  hand  affec- 
tionately, and  then  drew  hers  away — 
"  you  good,  kind  Will — oh,  no  ;  indeed,  I 
could  not  take  you  away,  just  now,  too, 
when  you  are  so  much  wanted  on  the 
farm,  and — " 

"  Confound  the  farm,"  said  Will,  stub- 
bornly, **  I'm  going  with  you,  Nuna, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not  I  told  Mr. 
Beaufort  I  would." 

He  stood  looking  at  her  with  both 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  determined, 
rather  surly  expression  in  his  eyes. 

Nuna  was  puzzled ;  but  she  had  learned 
how  to  manage  Will  in  her  childhood.  A 
woman  can  usually  manage  the  lover  she 
does  not  love,  however  much  she  may  fail 
with  the  man  she  loves  herself. 

"I  must  go  alone,  Will,  for  several 
reasons.  Now,  sit  down  and  listen,  won't 
you,  like  a  good  reasonable  Will ;  all  you 
want  is  to  help  me,  isn't  it  ?  Well  then, 
isn't  it  much  kinder  to  help  me  in  my  way 
than  in  yours  ?  If  you  will  take  me  to 
Folkestone,  and  put  me  safe  on  board 
the  steamer,  you  will  do  all  I  need ;  and 
then  I  want  you  to  do  something  else, 
which  will  help  me  very  much." 

Will  looked  like  a  mastiff,  unwilling  to 
yield  up  a  stick  he  has  been  told  to  guard. 

"You  know  I  can't  refuse  you  any- 
thing," he  said,  at  last,  sadly. 

"Will," — there  was  a  reproach  in  her 
voice,  and  he  looked  sheepish — *^*you 
won't  tell  even  my  father  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  ?  " 


He  looked  up  hopefully ;  the  idea  of 
sharing  a  secret  with  Nuna  was  cheering 
to  his  dog-like  faithfulness. 

"  It's  about  Roger  Westropp.  He  is 
in  London.  I've  seen  him  ;  he's  ill,  and 
he  wants  taking  care  of.  Will  you  see 
after  him  while  I  am  away?  I  can  tell 
you  what  I  want  about  him  presently. 
Now,  you  really  must  have  something  to 
eat" 

Will's  curiosity  was  excited  about 
Roger,  but  he  was  still  unwilling  to  let 
Nuna  travel  without  him. 

Before  they  reached  Folkestone  she  had 
convinced  him  that  he  must  yield  to  her 
wishes. 

"Good-by,  Nuna,"  he  said,  when  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  warned  all  outsiders 
to  leave  the  steamer;  "you  have  been 
harder  on  me  to-day  than  you  know. 
You  don't  know  what  it  would  have  been 
to  me  to  have  watched  over  you  to  the 
end,  you  poor  dear,  lonely  girl;  now, 
don't  look  vexed ;  I  may  as  well  say  my 
mind  out  this  once  ;  you've  had  your  way, 
remember,  but  I'd  like  to  be  sure  what 
that  husband  of  yours  is  at ;  if  he's  not  ill, 
Nuna,  very  ill,  mind, — I  should  like  to 
horsewhip  him." 

"  Poor  Will ! "  Nuna  watched  the  tall, 
stalwart  figure,  till  the  boat  glided  out  of 
the  harbor.  "Dear,  faithful  Will,  how 
heartless  I  am  !  I*  don't  seem  to  care  a 
bit  for  him,  or  to  think  of  all  the  trouble 
he  has  taken.  Oh,  my  darling  !  luy 
darling !  am  I  really  going  to  you  at 
last  ?  " 

At  last !  and  then  came  the  doiibt^ 
should  she  find  him  ? 

CHAPTER    LXII. 

"  Shall  I  be  able  to  move  in  a  week  ?  " 
an  English  voice  said  this  in  P'rench  to  a 
small  buttoned-up  Frenchman,  a  man  with 
a  spectacled  wizened  face  ;  there  was  a 
brown  curly  wig  above  the  face,  and  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  under  it. 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Ma  foi,"  he  smiled,  "  if  you  were  my 
countryman  I  make  answer,  *  No  ; '  you 
stay  where  you  are  a  fortnight,  what  do  I 
know,  three  weeks,  perhaps ;  but  you 
English  are  different,  you  have  the  strength 
of  horses  not  of  men  ;  I  say  to  you  " — he 
stopped  to  take  a  large  pinch  of  snuff  and 
spilled  some  of  it  on  the  table,  then  blew 
his  nose  obstreperously  in  a  red  pocket- 
handkerchief  nearly  as  big  as  himself — "  I 
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say  to  you,  Monsieur," — he  shook  a  dirty 
finger  at  his  patient,  *'  that  a  man  who  re- 
fuses to  be  bled  for  fever  and  yet  recovers, 
is  beyond  my  calculations ;  he  may  re- 
lapse, or  get  well  at  once,  or  die  after  all, 
what  do  1  know  ?  I  have  the  honor  to 
wish  Monsieur  good-day." 

Doctor  Gerder  took  his  leave  ;  he  was 
very  much  huffed  at  his  patient's  strictures 
on  the  treatment  to  which  he  had  refused 
to  submit. 

When  the  party  of  travellers  reached 
Auvergne,  Paul  had  been  much  struck 
with  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  extinct  vol- 
canoes, and  he  proposed  to  Lord  Charles 
Seton  to  stay  behind  the  others. 

But  Lord  Charles's  love  of  art  and  his 
great  desire  to  sketch  in  Paul's  company 
had,  seemingly,  cooled.  "1  am  not 
particularly  attracted  by  the  Auvergne 
scenery,"  he  said  ;  "  I  would  rather  defer 
my  sketching  attempts  till  we  reach  the 
Spanish  frontier." 

Paul  felt  a  secret  relief,  and  yet  he  was 
chafed,  too.  Something  in  Mrs.  Downes's 
manner  towards  himself  irritated  him 
profoundly ;  if  he  could  credit  such  a 
belief,  he  could  fancy  that  Patty  tried  in 
Lord  Charles  Seton* s  presence  to  patxonize 
him  ;  she  and  the  young  lord  were  insep- 
arable companions.  Strangely  enough, 
the  travelling  companion  from  whom  he 
had  shrunk  at  the  outset  with  positive  dis- 
like, had  been  the  only  one  he  was  sorry 
to  part  from  ;  he  had  grown  first  to  pity 
and  then  to  like  Mr.  Downes. 

He  had  never  seen  a  man  evince  such 
unwearying  devotion  to  a  woman,  and 
Paul  was  too  keen  an  observer  not  to  see 
how  carelessly  it  was  repaid.  There  had 
been  a  look  of  trouble  and  sadness  lately 
in  Mr.  Downes's  face ;  Paul  felt  sure  he 
was  not  happy  with  his  wife. 

He  stopped  behind  at  Clermont ;  then 
he  went  on  to  a  little  village  some  leagues 
distant,  and  there,  after  painting  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  beside  a  pool  of  stagnant 
mud,  he  sickened  with  low  typhoid  fever. 

He  soon  became  delirious,  but  happily 
for  him  chiefly  at  night,  so  that  he  had 
been  able  to  understand  and  to  resist  the 
doctor's  wish  to  bleed  him  ;  the  two  poor 
women  who  kept  the  wretched  little  cab- 
aret where  he  was  lodged  nursed  him  as 
carefully  as  they  could — but  care  and 
kindness  will  not  atone  for  dirt  and  oth- 
er discomforts,  and  in  his  long,  restless 
nights,  Paul  longed  till  his  heart  sickened 


for  Nuna's  sweet  face,  for  her  voice,  in- 
stead of  the  hoarse  patois  of  the  French- 
women ;  and,  above  all,  he  hungered  for 
the  love  he  had  again  grown  to  believe  in. 
For  lately,  every  hour  had  been  teaching 
Paul  his  mistake  ;  in  Mr.  Downes's  tender 
devotion  to  his  wife  he  had  read  his  own 
condemnation — read  how  selfishly  he  had 
returned  Nuna's  love. 

"1  had  it  once,"  he  said,  sometimes; 
"  if  Patty  had  never  come  between  us,  I 
believe  we  should  have  been  all  right; 
but  jealousy  dwarfs  a  woman's  mind  com- 
pletely. I'm  afraid  Nuna  will  never  for- 
give me  that  concealment  about  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  it  was  wrong  altogether.  I  can 
see  at  this  distance  that  husbands  and 
wives  shouldn't  have  secrets ;  she'll  never 
trust  me  again.  If  she  were  a  man  it 
would  be  different." 

He  repented  bitterly  that  he  had  not 
written. 

**  I  cannot  write  now  ;  it  would  be  sel- 
fish and  cowardly  to  ask  her,  so  timid  as 
she  is,  to  come  all  this  way  just  to  nurse 
me.  I  couldn't  bear  her  to  be  in  such  a 
place  ;  and  perhaps  if  she  knew  I  was  ill, 
she  would  come.  No,  1  must  take  my 
chance." 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  all  dis- 
comfort and  privation  would  have  been 
prized  by  Nuna,  if  borne  for  his  sake. 
Some  men  know  very  little  of  the  hearts  of 
the  women  they  call  their  own. 

Paul  felt  restless  when  the  doctor  left 
him.  He  longed  to  attempt  the  journey, 
but  the  unsteadiness  of  his  limbs  and  his 
brain  warned  him  it  was  possible  to  meet 
with  worse  mischances  than  a  prolonged 
stay  in  the  dirty  little  cabaret. 

Hitherto  he  had  not  realized  the  danger- 
ous power  of  his  illness.  But  to-day,  as 
the  hours  passed  by,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  was  growing  weaker — more  feverish. 
Would  it  be  better  to  send  for  Nuna  ? 

"  And  who's  to  say  what  may  happen ; 
for  she  will  come  if  1  send  for  her," — he 
had  a  painful  pleasure  in  saying  diis  over 
and  over.  "And  she  might  take  the 
fever  and  die  of  it." 

And  yet,  as  the  hours  of  that  weary  day 
went  by,   and  the  sun  grew  hotter,  and 
Paul's  languor  and  depression  bore  him. 
down  to  utter  prostration,  his  pale,  sunken 
eyes  fixed  more  and  more  wistfully  on  the 
knapsack  hanging  against   the  bare' deal 
walls  of  his  room.     There  were  h*\^xxsx'^ 
materials  va.  \X.« 
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How  easy  it  would  be  to  write  and  sum- 
mon his  wife. 

Before  morning  came  the  power  of  writ- 
ing was  gone,  the  fever  had  returned ;  he 
was  again  delirious  and  unconscious. 

The  women  of  the  house  whispered 
together  gravely ;  they  knew  too  well  the 
symptoms  of  the  fatal  disease,  but  they  did 
not  even  know  the  name  of  their  lodger, 
and  the  doctor  Gerder  had  said  he  would 
die  if  the  fever  returned. ' 

CHAPTER   LXIII. 
PATIENCE   SPEAKS. 

Patty  stood  at  a  window  in  the  larg- 
est bedroom  of  the  Croix  d'Or.  She 
looked  tired  and  worn,  for  the  party  had 
only  just  reached  Bourges,  after  a  long, 
hurried  journey.  The  journey,  too,  had 
been  dull.  Mr.  Dpwnes  had  been  almost 
always  sullen  and  silent,  and  yet  he  was 
constantly  beside  her,  so  that  she  had  not, 
during  the  last  two  days,  had  any  of  the 
long  talks  with  Lord  Charles  Seton,  which 
had  become  the  chief  amusement  of  the 
journey. 

But  it  was  not  only  weariness  and  fa- 
tigue that  had  altered  Patty's  looks  and 
faded  her  loveliness.  She  was  very  pale ; 
but  anger,  and  fear  too,  were  in  her  beauti- 
ful blue  eyes, — a  strange,  abject  fear,  that 
seemed  quite  out  of  place  on  the  sweet 
self-possessed  face.  She  was  looking  down 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  inn.  It  was 
empty,  except  just  below  the  window. 
Her  husband  stood  there  with  Patience 
Coppock.  Mr.  Downes  seemed  to  be 
listening  with  impatience  ;  he  held  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  and  he  struck  this,  as  he  stood, 
on  the  round  shining  stones  of  the  court- 
yard ;  but  still  he  was  listening  to  his  com- 
panion's talk,  and  Mrs.  Downes  could  see 
how  full  of  eager  vehemence  this  talk  was. 
Patience  stood  with  her  back  towards  the 
window  ;  but  her  shoulders  heaved,  and 
her  right  hand  enforced  her  words  with 
quick,  impulsive  gesture,  and  Patty  read 
on  her  husband's  face,  as  on  a  mirror,  the 
work  that  Miss  Coppock's  words  were 
doing.  Once  she  tried  to  get  courage  and 
go  boldly  down  stairs  and  stop  the  tongue 
which  she  felt  was  blackening  her  in  her 
husband's  eyes ;  but  fear,  sick,  helpless 
fear,  was  too  strong.  She  grasped  at  the 
window-fastening  as  the  thought  came ; 
she  drew  her  breath  deeply ;  her  lips 
parted,  and  showed  the  small  white  teeth 
tightly  closed. 


'<  She's  been  so  much  more  patient  late- 
ly that  1  never  believed  she'd  turn  on  me 
— the  coward  ;  she  never  so  much  as 
threatened.  Well,  if  I  come  to  grief,  it's 
her  doing,  not  mine  ;  that's  one  comfort." 
The  smooth  contempt  of  her  words  did 
not  match  with  the  awful  terror  in  her 
eyes. 

She  dared  not  op>en  the  window ;  she 
feared  to  attract  notice ;  but  she  longed 
intensely  to  know  what  Patience  was  say- 
ing to  her  husband. 

Miss  Coppock  had  kept  much  out  of 
sight  of  late,  and  Patty  had  grown  to  be 
less  on  her  guard.  She  knew  that  her 
husband  watched  her,  but  she  did  not  fear 
him. 

This  morning  had  brought  a  terrible 
awakening.  They  had  slept  at  a  small 
town  about  three  hours'  journey  from 
Bourges.  Miss  Coppock  had  left  the 
breakfast-table  before  the  others ;  and 
when  a  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Downes 
had  entered  her  own  bedroom  with  her 
usual  gliding,  quiet  step,  she  found  her 
companion  there  reading  a  note.  Patty 
knew  at  once  what  had  happened.  In  an 
instant  she  snatched  the  note  from  Miss 
Coppock.  It  was  from  Lord  Charles 
Seton — a  note  of  silly,  boyish  nonsense, 
but  still  of  warmer  nonsense  than  she 
would  have  liked  Maurice  to  see  address- 
ed to  her. 

A  sharp  dispute  ensued.  Patience 
lost  all  self-control,  and  upbraided  Mrs. 
Downes  with  her  conduct  during  the 
journey. 

"You  can  leave  me,"  Patty  said  in  a 
cold,  contemptuous  tone.  "  You  can  go 
as  far  as  Bourges  with  us,  and  then  I  will 
pay  you  your  wages." 

Patience  had  not  answered ;  she  had 
only  scowled  ;  and  Patty  had  decided  that 
Miss  Coppock  was  too  much  a  woman  of 
the  world  to  let  herself  be  turned  adrift  in 
the  middle  of  France  "  without  any  char- 
acter to  speak  of." 

She  had  grown  so  used  to  the  idea  of 
Patience's  entire  dependence  on  her,  that 
she  tried  to  forget  the  quarrel  and  the 
misgivings  it  had  roused. 

But  now  she  could  do  this  no  longer. 
On  reaching  the  inn  at  Bourges,  she  had 
asked  to  be  shown  to  her  bedroom,  and 
her  first  glance  into  the  court  yard  had 
shown  her  Patience  and  her  husband  in 
earnest  talk.  Patty  felt  as  if  the  ground 
shook  beneath  her  :  how  could  she  escape  ? 
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And  yet  she  did  not  dream  that  Patience 
would  wholly  betray  her.  She  only  feared 
that  her  husband  would  ask  to  see  Lord 
Charles  Seton's  note. 

The  court-yard  was  still  empty ;  there 
was  no  one  within  hearing.  Patience 
knew  that  there  were  no  other  English 
staying  at  the  Croix  d'Or ;  and  she  spoke 
loudly,  and  so  fearlessly,  that  for  a  few 
moments  Mr.  Downes  was  kept  dumb  by 
surprise. 

He  had  been  very  anj^  with  his  wife, 
with  what  seemed  to  him  her  unpardon- 
able vanity  in  regard  to  Lord  Charles 
Seton.  He  had  shown  his  dislike  to  it 
openly,  and  he  resolved  to  part  company 
at  the  first  opportunity ;  but  he  loved 
Patty  as  much  as  ever,  and  when  Miss 
Coppock  asked  him  to  listen  to  her,  and 
began  to  express  her  grave  suspicion  of 
his  wife's  misconduct,  he  stopped  her 
angrily. 

"  Hush  !  Miss  Coppock  ;  I  cannot  list- 
en. I  don't  know  why  I  have  listened  at 
all.  You  have  no  right  to  speak  against 
my  wife.  I  suppose  you  have  quarrelled 
with  Mrs.  Downes ;  but  I  cannot  see 
that  that  gives  you  a  right  to  speak  against 
her  in  this  way  :  it  is  most  ungrateful  and 
offensive.  I  am  competent  to  manage 
my  own  affairs,  and  after  the  way  in  which 
you  have  thought  fit  to  speak  of  Mrs. 
Downes,  it  will  be  pleasanter  in  all  ways 
for  you  to  leave  us — such  a  thing  is  ua- 
pardonable." 

He  tried  to  press  down  his  indignation, 
and  his  lip  curled  in  the  effort. 

Miss  Coppock's  dull  eyes  kindled.  As 
she  stood  there  once  more  alone  with 
Maurice  Downes,  it  seemed  as  if  that 
long-ago  street  scene  was  being  acted  out 
agam :  he  was  again  thrusting  her  away 
from  him. 

The  anger  in  her  face  made  her  look 
almost  hideous.  Mr.  Downes  shrank  from 
her  with  disgust.  She  saw  and  understood 
all  he  felt. 

"  I'm  going ;  you  may  be  sure  of  that. 
I'd  not  sleep  another  night  under  the 
same  roof  with^  your  wife" — a  stinging 
emphasis  on  the  words — "  if  you  asked  me 
to  do  it !  There  are  reasons,  though 
you've  forgotten  them,  why  I'd  still  do 
much  (or  yat/  ;  yes,  I  would." 

She  was  getting  beyond  her  fear  of 
self-betrayal;  his  contempt  goaded  her 
out  of  herself.  **  Do  you  think  it  was  for 
simple  revenge  on  her  that  I've  told  you 


of  her  doings  with  that  young  lord  ?  Why, 
the  best  revenge  I  could  have  had  would 
have  been  to  let  her  go  on  to  disgrace ; 
but  you  care  for  her,  and  I  care  enough 
for  you  and  your  credit  to  know  that  you're 
much  too  good  for  her,  and  I'm  sick  of 
seeing  you  deceived  through  thick  and 
thin.  If  you  want  to  keep  her,  look  after 
her." 

Again  Mr.  Downes  held  his  breath 
while  he  listened.  What  change  had  come 
over  this  silent,  cowed  woman  ! — a  crea- 
ture who  had  seemed  always  to  be  trying 
to  shrink  out  of  sight.  What  could  she 
mean  by  this  special  interest  in  him  ?  It  ^ 
seemed  as  if  she  pitied  him ;  he  began  to 
think  she  was  crazy. 

"  You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest " — his 
voice  had  softened  a  little.  "  I  am  quite 
.  satisfied  with  my  wife.  Miss  Coppock,  and 
I  am  not,  as  you  imagine,  blind  to  her 
faults ;  if  she  were  faultless,  she  would  be 
an  angel,  aiid  I'm  not  aware  any  woman 
ever  was  an  angel.  You  are  angry  now. 
You  have  said  several  very  foolish,  most 
unjustifiable  things ;  but  we  won't  talk 
about  them.  Now,  be  reasonable.  Your 
interest  for  me  shows  itself  in  a  strange 
way ;  I  still  think  you  had  better  leave  us, 
but  I  should  like  you  to  beg  Mrs.  Downes' s 
pardon,  and  get  right  with  her,  before  you 
go  away ;  it  will  be  so  much  better,  you 
know,  for  you  to  go  on  to  Paris  with  us,  and 
you  can  leave  us  there ;  I  am  sure,  even 
if  you  have  made  Mrs.  Downes  angry,  she 
will  allow  you  to  go  on  to  Paris  with  us." 

Mr.  Downes  shrank  from  a  scandal,  and 
he  thought  if  Miss  Coppock  went  off  in 
her  present  overwrought  excited  state,  she 
might  do  mischief. 

Miss  Coppock's  smile  was  more  ghastly 
than  her  anger  had  been  ;  she  had  grown 
pale  while  Mr.  Downes  spoke — 

"  I  said  I'd  do  anything  for  you."  She 
looked  into  his  eyes  with  a  starved  hope 
that  even  yet  he  might  recognize  her  ; 
"  but  I'll  not  ask  krr  pardon,  even  for  you. 
Her  pardon  !  if  you  only  knew  who  and 
what  she  is  !  "  She  threw  up  her  eyes, 
and  clasped  her  hands  with  a  violence 
that  made  Mr.  Downes  shrink  away  with 
disgust  and  dislike. 

"  The  woman  is  either  mad,  or  it  is  all 
acting  and  rodomontade,"  he  thought ; 
"  Elinor  has  offended  her,  and  she'll  say 
anything  to  poison  me  against  her ;  her 
very  pretence  of  liking  me  wl\e.Tv  '^^  V^^ 
taken  ever^  o^^oxX.\«cl\:j  '^^  cwSN^^^^s^^^ 
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avoiding  me,  is  enough  to  show  that  she'll 
say  anything  to  serve  her  purpose." 

**  Miss  Coppock,  I  must  put  an  end  to 
this,"  he  said,  fimily ;  "  I  should  much 
prefer  that  you  should  control  yourself, 
and  stay  until  we  reach  Paris  ;  but,  of 
course,  as  you  refuse  to  acknowledge 
yourself  wrong,  and  persist  in  your  offen- 
sive behavior,  this  cannot  be.  Now  re- 
member," there  was  severe  warning  in  his 
voice,  "  I  can't  permit  another  word  about 
Mrs.  Downes.  Tell  me  what  there  is  due 
to  you,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will  send  a 
check  to  any  address  you  like  ;  then  you 
^n  go.  I)on't  attempt  to  see  Mrs. 
Downes  again.  I  can*t  permit  it ;  she  is 
not  used  to  vehemence  like  yours." 

"How  do  you  know  what  she's  used 
to  ?  What  do  you  know  about  her  at  all  ? 
I've  known  her  as  many  years  as  you've 
known  her  months."  He  put  up  his  hand 
in  protest,  but  no  power  of  his  could  stop 
Patience  now ;  she  was  roused  to  fury. 
**  Did  she  tell  you  how  she  made  my  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Downes  ?  Did  she  say  I 
wanted  a  new  apprentice  to  the  dress-mak- 
ing, and  her  pretty  face  took  my  fancy  as 
I  passed  by  her  father's  cottage  ?  Her 
father,  too — ask  him  if  you  like,  ask  Roger 
Westropp  if  my  story's  tnie  or  false j  he 
told  me  once  if  she  wasn't  a  good  wife  to 
you  he'd  go  up  to  Park  Lane  himself,  and 
tell  you  the  truth,  for  all  he'd  promised 
her  not.  Ask  her  lover,  Mr.  Whitmore — 
ah  !  yes,  Mr.  Whitmore' s  best  of  all — ask 
him,  he  can  tell  you  plenty  about  her. 
When  I  think  of  the  lies  she  must  have 
told  you,  I've  hardly  patience  to  speak  at 
all." 

"  Silence  !  "  Mr.  Downes  had  found 
voice  at  last,  and  the  stern  sound  hushed 
her.  He  was  shocked,  stupefied ;  but 
still,  his  love  rose  against  the  strong  sus- 
picions her  words  awaked.  "  You  won't 
leave  me,  so  1  leave  you.  I  tell  you  once, 
and  always,  that  I  refuse  to  listen  to  any- 
thing you  have  to  say  about  Mrs.  Downes, 
and  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  this — this 
tnmiped-up  story." 

He  left  her  so  suddenly  that  she  could 
not  stop  him. 

CHAPTER    LXIV. 
A   FRIEND    IN    NEED. 

Patience  Coppock  stood  looking  after 
him.  All  decision  had  left  her  face  ;  her 
passion  had  gained  such  mastery,  that  it 
swayed  her  out  of  any  set  pur^jose. 


**  Money,  money ;  yes,  money  is  the 
salve  for  everything,  isn't  it?  he  offered 
me  money  that  time  in  I^ndon.  No, 
Maurice,  no  money  shall  buy  my  revenge 
now." 

She  stood  there,  white  and  trembling. 

After  a  little  she  grew  quiet ;  she  went 
back  into  that  part  of  the  court-yard  ap- 
propriated to  the  rougher  vehicles — a  kind 
of  open  shed.  She  was  out  of  sight  here, 
and  thought  came  back  with  the  freedom 
from  restraint. 

**rm  glad  he  didn't  listen.  I'll  be 
calm  next  time  I  tell  that  story.  I'll  tell 
it  in  Park  Lane,  too,  when  there  are  others 
by  to  hear — Mrs.  Winchester  and  plenty 
more,  and  I'll  have  old  Roger  by,  tliat  I 
will.  I  believe  he'd  do  that  much,  to 
punish  Patty,  when  he  finds  it  was  her  do- 
ing that  took  Mr.  Whitmore  away  from 
his  wife — and  it  was ;  I've  listened  and 
listened,  and  I'm  sure  of  it ;  and  she  did 
it  first  from  spite,  for  it's  plain  he  don't 
care  for  her.  No,  I'll  have  my  way  ;  she 
shan't  have  everything,  and  me  nothing." 

She  had  spoken  almost  the  same  words 
at  the  news  of  Patty's  marriage  ;  but  then 
they  had  been  sorrowfully  spoken  ;  she 
said  them  now  with  hatred  marked  on  her 
face. 

Hatred  had  grown  silently,  until  eveiy 
thought  had  become  subservient  to  the  one 
resolve  of  revenging  all  her  wrongs  on 
Patty.  Miss  Coppock  had  watched  quietly 
all  through  the  journey  for  some  pretext 
which  would  give  her  a  right  to  si>eak  to 
Mr.  Downes,  and  now  she  had  found  iL 

"  I  have  ruined  myself  I "  The  despair 
in  her  voice  seemed  exaggerated.  "  I  am 
thrown  on  the  world  again,  and  I've  done 
her  no  harm.  As  to  going  away  from  her, 
it's  like  leaving  hell ;  but  for  him  to  have 
sneered  at  me — and  oh  !  it  was  worse  than 
sneqring."  She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands ; 
the  disgust  and  dislike  she  had  seen  in 
Mr.  Downes' s  face  burned  in  her  brain. 

A  man  in  a  blouse  came  up  to  where 
she  was  standing  ;  he  looked  curiously  at 
her. 

Patience  recovered  herself  at  once. 

The  luggage  still  stood  in  the  court- 
yard. 

"  I  want  you  to  bring  this  trunk  to  the 
railway  station,"  she  said.  **  Come  as  fast 
as  you  can."  She  went  out  through  the 
gray-arched  entrance  of  the  court-yard. 

The  man  scratched  his  head,  but  he  did 
not  touch  the  trunk. 
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"  Dame,  what  extraordinary  people  are 
these  English  !  see  this  one,  she  arrive, 
and  she  depart,  and  all  in  half-an-hour  ;  she 
is,  perhaps,  crazy." 

He  resolved  to  await  further  orders  be- 
fore he  followed  this  very  extraordinary 
Englishwoman. 

Patience  walked  fast  along  the  narrow 
street ;  she  had  no  eyes  for  the  quaint 
town  with  its  Middle-age  palaces  of  the 
wealthy  burghers  of  Bourges.  The  rapid 
movement  brought  back  all  her  passion. 

"  1  wish  I  had  struck  her  when  she 
talked  about  my  wages.  She  hasn't  got 
the  natural  feelings  of  a  woman ;  she's  a 
smiling,  sneering  devil ;  she  said  her  hus- 
band wouldn't  listen,  whatever  I  might 
say,  and  she  was  right.  What  a  fool  he  is 
to  love  her  !  Well,  he'll  suffer  for  it  by- 
and-by." 

Again  a  torrent  of  rage  and  despair 
swept  over  her ;  she  had  suffered  all  this 
defeat  and  bitter  mortification  to  leave 
Bourges  in  disgrace,  and  Patty  victori- 
ous. 

She  soon  reached  the  station.  She  ask- 
ed for  a  train  for  Paris ;  but  she  heard  that 
there  would  not  be  one  for  two  hours.  A 
train  from  Paris  was  due,  and,  as  she  stood 
on  the  platform  blind  to  all  that  passed 
round  her,  it  rolled  slowly  up  amid  the 
vociferations  of  the  porters. 

The  noise  roused  Patience.  Mechani- 
cally she  watched  the  passengers  alight ; 
some  of  them  were  trying  to  gain  informa- 
tion from  the  guard,  as  h^  passed  rapidly 
along  the  line  of  carriages. 

Miss  Coppock  started  at  the  sound  of  an 
English  voice. 

*' Is  there  no  cross-road  from  here  to 
Clermont  ?  " 

Miss  Coppock  turned  round — it  was 
Nuna  Whitmore  ;  she  was  still  in  the  rail- 
way carriage,  but  she  got  out  hastily  when 
she  recognized  Patience.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  had  found  Paul,  and  that  all 
her  anxiety  was  over. 

"  My  husband  is  here  with  you — is  he 
not?" 

Patience  did  not  answer  >  here  was  her 
opportunity,  her  revenge  need  not  be  de- 
ferred ;  Nuna  was  just  as  good  a  witness 
as  Roger  Westropp,  Mr.  Downes  must 
listen  to  Mrs.  Whitmore. 

"Is  that  all  your  luggage,  Mrs.  Whit- 
more ? " — she  pointed  at  the  bag  which 
Nuna  had  dragged  out  of  the  carriage. 
Nuna  nodded. 


"  But  is  my  husband  here  ?  "  she  repeat- 
ed— 

"  Come  along." 

The  firm  tone  reassured  Nuna ;  habit 
helped  the  disorder  of  Miss  Coppock' s  wits, 
she  called  a  voiture,  placed  Nuna  and  her 
bag  within  it,  and  then  she  seated  herself 
beside  Mrs.  Whitmore,  and  told  the  man 
to  drive  to  the  Croix  d'Or. 

"  Is  my  husband  there  ? — why  don't  you 
answer  ?  " 

She  put  her  hand  on  Patience's  arm 
and  looked  earnestly  in  the  troubled  face. 

"  No  ;  but  you  will  hear  all  about  him 
from  Mr.  Downes  ;  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
still  at  Clermont,  but  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  him. 

This  came  in  answer  to  the  sudden  sad- 
ness in  the  large  dark  eyes  fixed  so  wist- 
fully on  her  face. 

Nuna's  heart  sank — like  lead  in  water. 

"I  don't  understand;  I  thought  you 
would  be  all  together;  how  was  it  you 
came  to  the  station  to  meet  me  ?  did  you 
know  I  was  coming  ?  who  told  you  to 
come  ?  " 

Patience  had  grown  quiet ;  she  was  think- 
ing how  she  could  best  make  use  of  this 
strange  chance  ;  she  smiled. 

"  I'll  tell  you  that  another  time  ;  I  want 
to  say  several  things  to  you  before  we  get 
to  the  inn." 

Spite  of  the  confusion  in  her  brain,  Miss 
Coppock  was  too  wary,  too  much  con 
trolled  by  the  pure,  truthful  face  that  look- 
ed so  trustingly  into  hers,  to  tell  Nuna  at 
once  the  purpose  for  which  she  had  inter- 
rupted her  journey  ;  she  went  off  into  a 
rambling  narrative  of  Patty's  conduct  with 
Lord  Charles  Seton,  and  the  deceit  she 
had  practised  on  Mr.  Downes.  Nuna  beg- 
ged her  to  keep  silence. 

"  I  can't  listen  to  you  if  you  talk  in  this 
way." 

"  You're  mighty  merciful !  "—they  had 
just  rattled  into  the  inn  court-yard, — "  yet 
I.  don't  think  >'^/^ 7^^  much  to  thank  Mrs. 
Downes  for,  somehow." 

Nuna  shuddered,  and  shrank  from  the 
bitterness  with  which  she  spoke;  where 
was  Paul  ?  she  asked  herself,  and  how  was 
her  journey  going  to  end  ? 

CHAPTER    LXV. 
A   HARD    FIGHT. 

Patty  knew  that  her  husband  would 
come  to  her  when  Patience  left  hin\  \  ^Vv^ 
knew,  too,  tVv^t  ^V^^  mx^sX  V^n^  ^\v'ax^>^^\.- 
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tie  to  retain  her  hold  on  his  love ;  but 
even  then  her  self-reliance  did  not  desert 
her.  She  saw  Mr.  Downes  leave  Patience 
abruptly,  she  thought  angrily ;  and  the 
terror  which  had  mastered  her  vanished. 
Surely  she  was  a  match  for  Maurice.  She 
smoothed  the  frown  on  her  forehead,  and 
went  up  to  the  looking-glass.  She  soon 
removed  the  look  of  fatigue  from  her  hair 
and  complexion,  and  then  she  gazed  ear- 
nestly at  the  reflection  of  her  fair  face. 

"  Who  can  look  at  Patience,  and  then 
at  me,  and  doubt  which  of  us  speaks  the 
truth  ?  "  There  was  triumph  in  her  voice  ; 
but  still  she  was  not  quite  at  ease.  Pa- 
tience had  been  gone  some  time.  Why 
did  not  Maurice  come  upstairs? 

"  The  thing  I  have  got  to  guard  against 
is  fear,"  Patty  said,  thoughtfully.  "It 
hasn't  often  come  to  me  in  my  life,  but 
when  it  has!  know  1  am  the  worst  of  cow- 
ards. If  I  go  giving  way  to  it,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  fond  of  Maurice  and  so  on, 
he'll  suspect  directly,  and  then  he'll  never 
believe  me  again.  I  must  be  the  injured 
person.  I  shan't  forget  that  time  when  he 
told  me  he*d  written  to  an  artist  of  the 
name  of  Whitmore  to  paint  my  picture. 
Maurice  looked  quite  puzzled  at  the  fright 
I  was  in." 

At  last  she  heard  steps  coming  slowly 
along  the  gallery. 

"  Now  for  it ! "  An  uncontrollable 
spasm  i^assed  over  her,  and  then  she  was 
outwardly  calm.  She  sat  down  on  the 
sofa  just  opposite  the  door. 

Mr.  Downes  came  in ;  he  thought  he 
was  quite  composed  outwardly  ;  but  Patty 
saw  that  his  face  twitched. 

"  EHnor !  " — she  made  room  for  him  be- 
side her,  but  he  stood  erect ; — "  perhaps 
you  saw  who  was  talking  to  me  just  now 
in  the  court-yard  ?  I  may  as  well  say  at 
once  that  you  have  chosen  a  most  unfor- 
tunate time  to  quarrel  with  your  compan- 
ion. I  don't  say  you  are  altogether  to 
blame,  for  she  certainly  is  a  most  violent 
woman ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  what  has 
occurred  to  cause  such  a  disturbance." 

He  had  looked  sternly  at  his  wife  as  he 
began,  but  he  seemed  unable  to  sustain 
the  frank,  fearless  glance  of  her  blue  eyes  ; 
but  Patty  trembled,  spite  of  her  uncon- 
scious looks.  Maurice  would  not  speak 
in  that  stern  voice,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  if  he  had  not  something  much 
more  unpleasant  still  to  say. 

Her  knees  began  to  shake  as  she  sat 


"  If  I  don't  do  something  desperate  it's 
all  over  with  me."  She  threw  back  her 
head  with  the  old  saucy  toss. 

"  Well,  1  don't  know,  Maurice.  I  had 
been  thinking,  while  1  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  how  long  you  listened  to 
Miss  Coppock,  that  /  had  cause  for  com- 
plaint." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Elinor  ;  "  he 
looked  at  her  in  evident  suqirise. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  understand 
till  you  know  what  has  happened  ;" — Patty 
looked  indignant — "that  woman  was  very 
insolent  just  now,  and  I  gave  her  her  dis- 
charge. When  she  left  me,  she  said  she 
would  have  her  revenge.  As  to  quarrelling 
with  her,  really,  Maurice,  if  you  knew  all 
Tve  had  to  bear,  you  would  be  quite 
vexed  with  me  for  submitting  so  long  to 
her  ill-temper."  Her  husband  had  given 
her  her  cue  when  he  spoke  of  Patience's 
violence — "  she  said  she  could  make  Mr. 
Downes  believe  what  she  liked,  and  she 
muttered  something  that  a  woman  who 
had  no  relatives  to  vouch  for  her  might 
find  it  hard  to  contradict  what  was  said  : 
she  did  indeed,  Maurice" — her  husband 
was  looking  at  her  steadily  now,  and  she 
affected  to  think  he  was  taking  Miss  Cop- 
pock's  part — "  surely  when  a  woman  hints 
in  that  dreadful  way,  and  then  goes  and 
talks  privately  to  you  for  ever  so  long,  I 
may  feel  hurt  and  shocked  to  see  you 
listening.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know 
what  she  really  has  been  telling  you." 

She  had  talked  tears  into  her  eyes :  she 
wiped  them  away  as  if  she  scomed*  to 
show  them. 

"If  you  watched  me,  Elinor,  I'm  sure 
you  must  have  seen  I  listened  against  my 
will,  and  that  I  was  very  much  displeased  : 
certainly  I  will  tell  you  ;  I  never  have 
kept  anything  from  you,  and  I  will  be 
quite  frank  now.  Miss  Coppock  spoke 
of  a  note  from  Lord  Charles  Seton  to 
you." 

Patty's  eyes  drooped,  spite  of  her  ef- 
forts. 

*'  I'm  ready  to  own  to  you,"  she  said, 
"that  I  was  very  much  annoyed  about 
that  note.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  till  I 
found  Miss  Coppock  reading  it  this  morn- 
ing before  she  started.  I  sent  it  back  to 
Lord  Charles  at  once  ;  I  thought  it  would 
be  the  best  way  to  stop  such  boyish  folly ; 
but,  Maurice,  I  meant  to  tell  you  this  my- 
self;  surely  there  was  no  need  for  me  to 
confess  to  Miss  Coppock  when  she  took 
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upon  herself  to  accuse  me  of  all  sorts  of 
things.  I  dare  say  I  was  impulsive  and 
foolish — I  know  1  felt  very  angry,  but  the 
woman  disgusted  me  by  her  low  suspicions ; 
you  can't  think  what  dreadful  things  she 
said,  and  I  told  her  she  must  go.  Her 
conduct  grew  outrageous  then,  such  false- 
hoods I  never  listened  to " 

Mr.  Downes's  face  had  cleared,  but  he 
looked  uneasy  still. 

"Do  you  care  to  hear  what  else  she 
said?"  and  as  he  looked  at  his  wife.  Miss 
Coppock's  words  seemed  so  wild  and  im- 
probable that  he  felt  ashamed  to  repeat 
them. 

Patty  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  I  dare  say  you  think,  Maurice,  be- 
cause Tve  none  of  the  wheedling  ways  of 
some  women  about  me,  that  1  don't  care 
for  you.  1  nev.er  can  show  my  feelings. 
Why,  when  I  saw  that  woman  with  you — 
strong  as  I  felt  in  my  own  innocence — I 
trembled,  yes  indeed,  I  did  tremble  after 
her  threats.  Who  have  I  to  stand  up  for 
me  in  the  world  but  you?  There's  the 
French  schoolmistress,  of  course,  and  my 
foster-father;  but  now  old  Mr.  Parkins 
is  dead,  I  have  no  one  creditable  witness 
to  bring  forward.  Ah,  Maurice,  I  little 
thought  I  should  ever  want  justifying  to 
you." 

Her  eyes  were  dry  now,  but  she  clasped 
her  hands  in  mute  appeal,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  husband  there  was  an  unutterable 
sweetness  in  those  soft  heavy-lidded  eyes. 

He  hesitated  between  his  wish  to  be- 
lieve his  wife  and  a  haunting  memory  of 
Miss  Coppock's  words.  He  had  stood 
before  Patty  all  this  while — now  he  left 
her,  and  walked  to  the  window. 

A  voilure  was  driving  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  Croix  d'Or ;  but  Mr.  Downes  had 
not  remarked  it  till  one  of  its  occupants 
stepped  on  to  the  round  paving- stones  of 
the  yard.     It  was  Miss  Coppock. 

Mr.  Downes  started  back.  "  Here 
again  ! "  he  said,  and  a  cold  chill  of  unbe- 
lief came  over  him.. 

Patty  was  beside  him  instantly.  She 
looked  down  into  the  court-yard,  and  her 
eyes  met  those  of  Patience. 

Mrs.  Downes  saw  a  determination  fully 
equal  to  her  own — and  then  she  saw 
Nuna. 

**  Maurice ! "  she  grasped  his  arm  so 
convulsively  that  he  looked  at  her  in 
alarm — "  keep  that  woman  Patience  away 
from  me ;  1  can't  tell  you  how  I  feel  now 


that  I  know  she  has  tried  to  poison  you 
against  me.  Let  her  say  what  she  will, 
falsehood  can  harm  no  one,  only  keep  her 
away  from  me  ;  you  don't  know  who  she 
has  brbught  with  her;  that's  Mr.  Whit- 
more' s  dear  little  wife — bring  her  to  me, 
dear,  at  once ;  I  have  a  message  to  her 
from  her  husband." 

Mr.  Downes  was  appeased. 

Patty  could  not  have  appealed  more 
effectually  to  her  husband.  His  wife's 
manner  towards  the  artist  had  often  an- 
noyed him  at  the  outset  of  the  journey ; 
it  was  like  a  revelation  to  guess  now  that 
those  long  talks  had  been  about  Mr.  Whit- 
more's  wife — a  wife  too,  who,  from  the 
glimpses  he  had  caught  of  her,  seemed 
attractive  enough  for  any  husband. 

He  kissed  Patty. 

"  I'll  keep  Miss  Coppock  away,  and 
send  Mrs.  Whitmore  to  you  here." 


it 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 
ONLY  AN  OLD  LOVE-LETTER. 
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Mr.  Downes  met  Nuna  on  the  stairs. 
"  I  believe  you  are  Mrs.  Whitmore.  My 
wife  has  a  message  to  you  from  your  hus- 
band." 

Nuna  forgot  Patty's  letter,  her  conduct 
and  all.  She  almost  ran  along  the  gallery 
till  she  reached  the  door  tq  which  Mr. 
Downes  pointed. 

Patty  meantime  had  a  sharp,  brief  strug- 
gle. She  had  seen  this  trial  far  off,  and 
now  it  had  really  come. 

"I  can't  dare  them  both,"  she  said, 
"  I'm  too  hemmed  in.  I'd  rather  die  than 
knock  under  to  Patience ;  surely  I  can 
coax  this  weak,  simple  girl  to  stand  by  me 
if  I  only  show  her  she  needn't  be  jealous. 
She  is  a  lady,  simpleton  as  she  is." 

Nuna  went  straight  up  to  Patty,  her 
eyes  full  of  question. 

"  You  have  a  message  for  me  from  my 
husband.     Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?  " 

For  just  an  instant  the  selfish  heart 
stirred  with  pity,  and  then  self  swept  away 
every  feeling  but  intense  desire  for  help. 
She  looked  at  Nuna  with  keen,  searching 
eyes. 

**Mr.  Downes  misunderstood  me.  I 
have  something  to  say  about  your  hus- 
band, but  I  can  only  guess  where  he  is. 
We  will  help  you  to  find  him,  you  may  be 
sure  we  will,  but  I  want  you  to  help  me 
first,  Mrs.  Whitmore." 

A  look  of  pitiful  distress  came  v^Aa 
N Una's  face  •,  vt  ^^^vcvfc^  *»&  \^^  '^^  \»n>sx 
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break  down ;  but  she  strove  hard  not  to 
yield  up  her  courage. 

**  First,"  said  Patty,  and  a  bright  flush 
of  real  shame  tinged  her  cheeks,  **  I  can 
tell  you  what  no  one  else  can.  You  may 
quite  trust  your  husband.  I  have  tried 
him  on  this  journey,  and  I  don't  believe  a 
man  would  have  been  so  indifferent  if  he 
had  not  dearly  loved  his  wife." 

She  was  forced  to  droop  her  eyes  under 
Nuna's  indignant  glance. 

**  You're  annoyed  ;  well,  you  don't  un- 
derstand me;  you  don't  seem  to  see  how 
much  it  costs  a  vain  woman  like  me  to 
own  that  she  can't  charm  a  man  who  did 
admire  her  once." 

Again  Nuna's  face  warned  her. 

**  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you 
will  forgive  me  for  trying  to  make  your 
husband  flirt,  or  whether  you  mean  to 
bear  me  a  grudge  for  it  ?  " 

Nuna's  resentment  faded  ;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  only  Patty  Westropp  could  so 
speak,  and  she  excused  her,  she  held  out 
her  hand,  and  Patty  kept  it  in  a  soft,  warm 
clasp. 

"Thank  you,  I'm  in  great,  dreadful 
trouble,  and  only  you  can  help  me. 
Hush!  what's  that?"  Such  a  change 
came  in  her  face  that  Nuna  was  startled. 
The  lovely  color  faded.  Patty  grew 
whiter  every  moment,  her  lips  were  trem- 
bling, and  her  eyes  had  a  scared  terror  in 
them. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Nuna ;  she  thought 
Mrs.  Downes  would  faint  where  she  stood. 

"  No."  Patty  shook  her  head.  **  Don't 
be  frightened,  1  haven't  got  feeling  enough 
to  faint."  She  laughed  at  the  look  of  dis- 
tress in  Nuna's  face.  "  You  needn't  be 
sorry  for  me,  either.  I  don't  want  pity, 
I  hate  it,  and  I'm  sure  women  get  along 
much  easier  if  they  haven't  too  much 
heart.  I  dare  say  you  suffer  for  every 
one's  troubles  as  much  as  for  your  own. 
Well,  I  don't  want  you  to  be  sorry  for  me, 
only  help  me.  I  don't  profess  to  care  for 
any  one  except  myself.  I  know  that 
woman  Patience  has  been  telling  you  all 
sorts  of  lies.  Do  you  know  why  .*ihe 
brought  you  here  ?  "  She  looked  keenly 
into  the  agitated  face  before  her.  "  No, 
of  course  you  don't,  you  only  came  to  see 
your  husband."  There  was  a  touch  of 
scorn  in  her  voice,  for  Nuna's  uncon- 
sciousness. "  Miss  Coppock  brought  you 
here  to  tell  Mr.  Downes  all  about  me. 
She  wants  him  to  know  I  was  Patty  Wes- 


tropp, her  apprentice,  a  village  girl  at 
Ash  ton,  everything— I  saw  it  in  her  face 
just  now.  Mrs.  Whitmore,"  Patty's  voice 
grew  passionate,  "  when  you've  worn  oat 
a  gown  you  throw  it  aside,  don't  you,  you 
don't  keep  it  by  you  forever?  That's 
what  I've  done.  I've  done  with  the  old 
life,  why  should  I  tease  my  husband  with 
it  ?  You'll  stand  by  me,  won't  you  ? 
you'll  keep  silent  about  your  knowledge 
of  me,  you  will,  1  know.  I'm  sure  you 
will." 

Patty  had  rtieant  to  speak  quite  differ- 
ently, to  be  calm  and  reasonable,  and  to 
treat  of  this  as  a  mere  matter  of  worldly 
wisdom  ;  but  nervous  terror  and  excite- 
ment conquered,  she  took  Nuna's  hand 
in  both  hers,  and  pressed  it,  while  her 
face  was  full  of  convulsive  agitation. 

"  I  can't  tell  a  falsehood."  Nuna 
spoke  hesitatingly,  and  Patty's  courage 
rose.  It  seemed  to  her,  her  strong  will 
must  conquer  this  timid,  irresolute  nature. 

"  I've  not  told  you  all  yet.  My  hus- 
band's a  proud  man  ;  he  thinks  low  birth 
and  vulgarity  as  bad  as  murder  and  steal- 
ing. He  thinks  I  have  always  been  Miss 
Latimer,  a  gentleman's  child,  brought  up 
abroad.  If  he  fmds  out  he  has  been  de- 
ceived he'll  never  forgive  me,  he'll  cast 
me  ofl".  Look  here,  Mrs.  Whitmore,"  she 
went  on,  vehemently,  **  I'm  not  a  good 
woman  like  you,  I  find  no  comfort  in 
church  and  prayers  as  you  do  ;  if  my  hus- 
band casts  me  off"  I  can't  be  left  alone  in 
the  world,  I  must  go  to  some  one  else  ;  1 
can't  live  without  society  and  amusement, 
I  must  be  worshipped  in  one  way  or 
another." 

'•  Oh,  hush  !  pray  don't  think  of  any- 
thing so  dreadful." 

Nuna  laid  her  hand  on  Patty's  arm,  but 
Patty  broke  from  her  passionately. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  call  it 
dreadful,  but  if  I  do  it,  remember  you  will 
have  driven  me  to  it,  Nuna  Beaufort — yes, 
you  only,  you  are  driving  me  to  shame 
and  destruction,  and  you're  doing  it  to 
revenge  yourself  on  me  because  you  think 
I  tried  to  steal  your  husband's  love  from 
you,  and  you  set  up  for  being  good  and 
religious !  If  I  had  got  him  away  from 
you  you  would  have  had  more  right ;  but 
when  1  tell  you  I  failed,  what's  all  your 
goodness  worth  ?  You  are  as  bad  as  I 
am,  after  all." 

She  stopped,  exhausted  ])anting ;  her 
words  had   poured   out   so   rapidly   that 
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Nuna  could  not  have  been  heard  if  she 
had  spoken. 

"  Don't  talk  so  madly  ;  I  will  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  help  ypu,  indeed  I  will." 
There  was  a  loving  earnestness  in  her 
voice,  which  reached  even  through  the 
passionate  tumult  that  distracted  Patty, 
"  but,  Mrs.  Downes,  you  can  help  your- 
self best  of  all ;  there  is  only  one  thing 
for  you  to  do" — Patty's  eyes  filled  in  an 
instant  with  despairing  hope — "  tell  the 
truth  ;  go  to  your  husband,  tell  him  your 
whole  story,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  your 
deceit.  I'm  sure  he  loves  you  very  dearly, 
and  he  will  forgive  you.  Love  will  for- 
give everything."  She  looked  pleadingly 
at  Patty.  A  dark  sullen  look  came  over 
the  beautiful  face 

"  You  say  that  because  you  love  and 
you  could  forgive ;  if  I  could  love  my  hus- 
band I  might  have  a  chance  of  his  forgiv- 
ing me.  But  I  don't  love  him — Ixan't,  I 
can't ;  I  almost  despise  him.  Could  you 
be  forgiven  by  a  man  you  despise — a  man 
who  you  feel  you  can  do  as  you  like  with  ? 
I  can  only  love  what  1  fear :  I  can't  be 
forgiven — taken  into  favor  like  a  disgraced 
servant — by  a  man  I've  no  respect  for. 
Why,  I  should  be  watched  at  every  turn, 
and  never  believed  again.  I  know  my 
husband — he  would  be  ashamed  of  me  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  :  and  just  because  he'd 
never  have  had  the  wit  to  find  it  out  for 
himself,  once  he  knows  it,  he'll  be  finding 
out  lowness  and  vulgar  ways  in  all  I  do 
and  all  I  say.  I'd  rather  hang  myself 
up  to  that  pole,  Mrs.  Whitniore," — she 
pointed  to  the  bed — "  than  live  with  him 
on  those  tenns.  No,  it's  your  doing  now. 
Take  your  choice  :  I  won't  speak  again  till 
you've  made  it — whether  I'm  to  go  on  Mrs. 
Downes  to  the  end,  or  whether  I'm  to  go 
off  in  an  hour's  time  with  some  one  else." 

Nuna  stood  shocked  and  silent.  Her 
shrinking  from  Patty  was  stronger  than 
ever,  and  yet  a  spring  of  loving  compas- 
sion was  rising  up  in  her  heart  for  this 
wretched,  despairing  woman. 

Patty's  eyes  were  devouring  in  their 
impatient  expression,  but  Nuna  still  stood 
silent. 

**  If  your  husband  questions  me  I  must 
tell  the  tnith,"  she  said  at  last  ;  "  but 
surely  I  need  not  see  Mr.  Downes  again. 
I  tell  you  that  your  only  chance  for  real 
happiness  lies  in  openness  to  him.  Oh, 
Mrs.  Downes,  .what  is  it :  just  a  little  pain 
and  humiliation  soon  over,  and  all  that 


painful,  shameful  load  of  concealment 
gone  forever.  Why," — her  large  dark 
eyes  grew  so  earnest  that  Patty  quailed 
before  them — "  you  can't  die  deceiving 
your  husband.  You  could  not — you  must 
tell  him  :  then  why  not  give  yourself  hap- 
piness now  ?  Ah,  you  don't  know  what 
happiness  it  is  to  love  your  husband  !  it 
is  much  happier  to  love  than  to  be  loved 
one's  self."  She  had  got  Patty's  hand  in 
both  her  own. 

Mr.  Downes  came  in  abruptly  :  he 
heard  Nuna's  last  words,  and  he  looked 
at  her  :  he  glanced  on  to  his  wife,  but  she 
drooped  her  head,  sullenly  silent. 

"  Mrs.  Whitmore  " — there  was  more 
sorrow  than  anger  in  his  voice — "  did  you 
ever  know  Mrs.  Downes  as  a  girl  called 
Patty  Westropp  ? '; 

Neither  of  them  saw  Patty  as  she  stood 
blanched,  shaking  with  terror.  Nuna 
looked  frankly  at  Mr.  Downes. 

"  If  I  did,  what  of  it  ?  I  knew  no  harm 
of  her — nothing  that  a  man  need  be 
ashamed  of  in  his  wife  :  and  how  hard 
she  must  have  striven  to  fit  herself  to  be  * 
your  wife.  I  am  sure  she  is  bitterly  sor- 
ry for  having  kept  her  name  from  you  : 
the  concealment  has  brought  its  own  pun- 
ishment. Oh,  Mr.  Downes,  we  all  make 
great  mistakes  in  our  lives  :  tell  her  you  " 
forgive  her."  There  was  almost  a  fervor 
of  earnestness  in  Nuna's  voice.  She 
turned  again  to  Patty,  put  her  arm  round 
her,  and  kissed  her. 

But  Patty  stood  sullen,  regardless  of 
either  Nuna  or  her  husband. 

Mr.  Downes  did  not  answer  :  he  had 
kept  stern  and  still  while  Nuna  spoke  ; 
now  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  his  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground.  The  silence  was  unbro- 
ken :  the  two  women  stood  still  while  he 
walked  up  and  down  ;  Nuna  wondered 
what  would  be  the  end. 

He  stopped  short  at  last,  and  spoke  to 
Nuna. 

"  Mrs.  Wliitmore,  you  are  a  noble 
woman  ;  you  have  taught  me  a  lesson  to- 
day. If  all  I've  been  told  is  true,  you 
have  as  much  to  forgive  my  wife  as  I  have." 
Then  he  turned  with  a  look  of  sudden  ap- 
peal to  Patty. 

"  Elinor,  why  don't  you  speak — why 
don't  you  make  it  easier  for  both  of  us  ? 
I  am  ready  to  forgive  you  if  you  will  ask 
me  :  in  return,  I  ask  you  to  try  to  love 
me." 
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"  I  don't  want  to  be  forgiven/*  she  said 
haughtily. 

The  door  was  quietly  opened,  but  they 
were  all  too  overwrought  to  notice  it 
then. 

"  Don't  harden  yourself,"  he  said.  He 
looked  at  Nuna  :  he  seemed  to  find  hope 
and  counsel  too  in  those  deep,  trusting 
eyes.  "  Elinor,  why  not  trust  me  ?  Do 
you  suppose  1  want  to  keep  you  with  me 
except  to  make  your  life  a  happy  one  ? 
1  don't  ask  for  any  words  :  just  give  me 
your  hand,  and  I  will  take  the  rest  on 
trust." 

Even  then  she  hesitated  ;  but  Nuna 
gently  took  the  trembling,  clammy  fingers, 
and  drew  them  towards  her  husband's 
hand. 

The  door  shut  suddenly — it  seemed  to 
break  the  spell  that  had  held  them. 

**  You  do  not  want  me  any  more  ? " 
Nuna  looked  at  Mr.  Downes.  "  I  am  on 
my  way  to  my  husband." 

"  You  will  never  find  him  by  yourself." 
He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  thought 
**  You  must  let  me  send  my  courier  with 
you — indeed  you  must :  he  knows  where 
the  village  is  to  which  your  husband  was 
going  when  he  left  us  ; "  then,  seeing  her 
unwillingness,  he  whispered,  "  surely  after 
what  you  have"  done  for  me  to-day,  you 
will  let  me  help  you  if  I  can  ;  you  don't 
know  how  much  you  have  helped  me." 

To  his  worldly  notions  it  seemed  mar- 
vellous that  Nuna  could  so  easily  forgive 
his  wife. 

A  thought  came  to  Nuna  while  he 
spoke. 

"  Shall  I  take  Miss  Coppock  with  me, 
Mr.  Downes  ?  Your  wife  ought  not  to 
see  her  again." 

Mr.  Downes  pressed  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  a  good  plan.  Thank  you  very 
much.     I'll  find  her  for  you." 

Mr.  Downes  went  to  look,  but  Patience 
was  no  longer  in  the  court-yard :  the  gar- 
den was  coming  down  stairs. 

"  Where  is  the  English  lady  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Downes. 

The  man  looked  surprised. 

**  She  followed  you  up-stairs.  Monsieur. 
I  thought  she  was  with  you." 

Mr.  Downes  was  very  angry  with 
Patience  Coppock  :  just  then  he  would 
like  to  have  infiicted  any  punishment  on 
her. 

"  Some  one  went  up  to  .  the  second 
story  just  now,"  said  the  gar^on,  "it  is 


)K>ssible  to  have  been  Mademoiselle. 
No.  7  is  the  room  of  MademoiseUe ;  shall 
1  tell  her  that  Monsieur  is  waiting  ?  " 

"  No."  Mr.  Downes  gave  his  instruct 
tions  to  the  courier  about  Nuna,  and  then 
hurried  up-stairs ;  he  thought  he  should 
save  time  by  going  himself  to  Miss  Cop- 
pock ;  he  was  very  unhappy  ;  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  wife  was  in  a  dangerous, 
reckless  temper ;  he  did  not  want  to  lose 
sight  of  her  till  she  softened. 

No.  7  stood  at  the  end  of  the  gallery ; 
he  knocked  sharply,  but  there  was  no 
answer. 

"  I  have  no  time  for  ceremony,"  he  said 
angrily  ;  he  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

Miss  Coppock  was  lying  on  her  bed. 

"Miss  Coppock,  I" — but  the  words 
stopped,  and  he  stood  still  paralyzed. 

An  awful  Presence  filled  the  room,  and 
drew  his  eyes  to  the  upturned  face  lying 
there  so  dreadful  in  its  stillness. 

At  first  this  Presence  filled  his  eyes,  his 
mind,  so  that  he  could  not  grasp  objects 
distinctly,  and  then  he  saw  a  phial  still 
held  in  one  lifeless  hand ;  close  beside 
this  hand  was  a  paper, — it  looked  like  a 
letter. 

Mr.  Downes  made  a  great  effort  to 
overcome  his  horror,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  took  this  letter  from  the  bed. 

It  was  an  old  letter,  soiled  and  much 
worn  by  folding  and  refolding ;  it  was 
iiTitten  in  a  boyish,  crabbed  hand — in  it 
was  a  lock  of  chestnut  hair. 

"My  darling  Patience/*  was  at  the  top. 

"  Only  an  old  love-letter  ; — poor  crea- 
ture," and  then  he  looked  qn  to  the  signa- 
ture— "  Maurice  Downes." 

"  Oh,  my  CJod  !  "  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
his  head  nearly  touching  the  dead  woman. 
Who  shall  describe  the  utter  horror  and 
confusion  of  thought  that  came  upon  hira 
in  those  awful  moments,  while  he  knelt 
beside  the  dead  body  of  his  old  love  ? 

All  the  bitter  upbraidings  he  had  given 
way  to  during  these  last  weeks,  while  he 
had  watched  the  smiles  and  looks  he  most 
coveted  denied  to  himself  and  lavished  on 
others,  seemed  to  fall  on  his  heart  like 
stripes  ;  punishment  dealt  justly  to  him  in 
retribution. 

He  rose  feebly  from  his  knees  and 
staggered  to  a  chair.  Clearly,  as  before 
the  mental  sight  of  one  drowning,  was  the 
memory  of  that  unexjxicted  return  to  his 
father's  house  and  his  meeting  with 
Patience  Clayton — he  shuddered  as  her 
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fresh  young  beauty  came  in  one  vivid 
glance ;  and  then  more  slowly,  because 
harder  to  the  belief  of  the  world-hardened 
conscience,  came  back  those  hours  of 
boyish  love,  of  mornings  spent  in  a  sort 
of  hungering  longing  and  unrest  till  he 
was  sure  of  finding  her  alone  in  her  little 
school-room. 

How  vehemently  he  had  resented  his 
stepmother's  conduct ;  he  knew  without 
looking  at  it  again,  that  the  crumpled 
letter,  so  carefully  treasured,  was  full  of 
passionate  love  and  trust ;  in  it  he  had. 
vowed  to  be  always  true  to  Patience. 

Why  was  all  this  so  terribly  real  and 
present  now,  and  why  had  it  all  been  so 
vague  and  far  off  and  lost  out  of  memory, 
when  he  saw  her  again  a  friendless  girl  m 
London?  For  a  moment  it  seemed  to 
Maurice  Downes,  in  the  terrible  remorse 
that  makes  any  effort,  however  unreal, 
possible  and  needful,  that  if  he  had  married 
the  girl  whose  love  he  had  won,  it  would' 
have  been  just  and  righteous.  She  loved 
him  truly  ;  had  any  woman  ever  loved  him 
so  well,  with  so  little  requital  ? 

And  then  came  back  those  words 
spoken  to  him  in  the  court-yard  so  short  a 
while  ago — words  which  he  had  despised 
her  for  uttering,  because  he  disbelieved  in 
them.  ''  There  are  reasons  why  I'd  still 
do  much  for  you."  And  she,  with  all  her 
wrongs,  despised,  neglected,  had  loved 
him  to  the  end — ^had  lived  beside  him  all 
these  months  and  seen  his  love  lavished 
on  Patty. 

A  feeling  of  deep  indignation  rose 
against  his  wife. 

'^  She  must  hear  it  all.  If  I  confess  to 
her,  it  may  bend  her  pride." 

He  got  up  and  forced  himself  to  take 
one  long,  fixed  look  at  the  poor  pale  face ; 
then  he  went  down-stairs  slowly  and 
heavily  to  the  room  where  he  had  left 
Patty. 

CHAPTER   LXVII. 
A  CONFESSION. 

Patty  kept  aloof  from  Nuna  in  sullen, 
determined  silence,  and  Nuna  judged  it 
better  to  leave  her  to  her  husband  than  to 
try  any  outward  means  of  softeuing  this 
miserable  mood.  Only  while*  she  stood 
seemingly  bent  on  watching  the  courier's 
movements  in  the  court-yard  below,  as  he 
hurried  the  stableman's  operations,  Nuna's 
lips  moved  in  silent  prayer,  that  Patty 
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might  be  saved  from  the  fate  she  seemed 
to  be  tempting. 

How  long  Mr.  Downes  was  away  I 
would  he  never  come  ?  He  came  at  last, 
came  slowly  and  heavily,  and  Nuna  start- 
ed at  the  sight  of  his  face — ^it  was  so 
white  and  rigid. 

"  You  must  not  wait  any  longer,  Mrs. 
Whitmore."  Then  he  whispered,  "Will 
you  start  now,  and  will  you  say  good-by 
to  me  here?  I  don't  want  to  leave  my 
wife  alone  ;  I  have  told  Louis  everything, 
and  he  will  go  on  with  you  till  you  are 
with  Mr.  Whitmore.  God  bless  you." 
He  wrung  Nuna's  hand  hard,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  Mr.  Downes  resolv- 
ed that  she  should  know  nothing  of  the 
awful  story  thAt  had  acted  itself  out  so 
near  them  all ;  it  was  among  the  few  un- 
selfish acts  of  his  life  towards  any  one  but 
Patty. 

Nuna  looked  at  Patty,  but  there  was  no 
movement. 

"  Good-by,"  she  said  shyly. 

Patty  gave  one  hurried,  scared  look  at 
her :  "  Good-by,"  but  she  turned  away  as 
Nuna  made  a  forward  movement. 

**  I  had  best  go,"  Nuna  whispered  to 
Mr.  Downes  ;  "  good-by." 

Mr.  Downes  looked  after  her  as  she 
went  down  the  gallery.  Till  now  he  had 
been  too  much  absorbed  to  realize  Nuna's 
trouble,  but  it  took  a  new,  serious  aspect. 

"  Poor  thing  ;  I  hope  she  will  find  her 
husband,  but  who  can  say  ?  he  may  fall  ill 
and  die  ;  and  be  buried  next  day  in  one 
of  those  out-of-the-way  C6vfenol  villages, 
and  none  of  us  any  the  wiser.  Poor  thing, 
I  wish  I  could  have  gone  on  with  her." 

He  went  back  into  the  room.  Patty 
still  stood  where  he  had  left  her  ;  defiant 
and  gloomy. 

"  Come  upstairs  with  me,  Elinor,"  he 
said,  "  only  for  a  few  minutes." 

His  love  for  her  guided  him  rightly  so 
far ;  nothing  but  strength  of  will  could 
have  kept  her  from  an  outbreak  of  pas- 
sion. 

He  took  her  hand  and  kept  it  firmly 
clasped  while  they  went  upstairs  together ; 
and  as  he  felt  how  unwillingly  it  rested  in 
his,  his  heart  grew  heavier,  and  sterner 
thoughts  mingled  with  his  desire  to  keep 
his  wife  beside  him.  But  he  was  too 
merciful  to  let  her  go  into  the  room  with* 
out  a  warning. 

**Stay   a  minute,    I  want   to  tell  you 
something,  Elinor."    He  dwi  xwox  V^^J-  -■* 
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her  while  he  spoke.  "I  had  a  most 
awful  shock  when  1  left  you  just  now. 
Some  years  ago,  a  young  man  and  a  girl 
were  in  love  with  each  other  ;  he  forgot 
his  love  and  the  promises  he  had  made  to 
keep  true  to  it — worse  than  that,  he  was 
rich  and  the  girl  poor,  and  when  he  met 
her  afterwards  alone  in  London,  he  broke 
away  from  her  with  a  few  cold  words 
and  an  offer  of  money  instead  of  love." 
Patty  raised  her  head  at  last  and  began  to 
listen.  "  1  was  that  youth,  Elinor,  but  the 
girl  loved  on  to  the  end."  He  stopped. 
Patty's  eyes  were  fixed  on  him ;  some- 
thing in  the  solemnity  of  his  tone  and 
look  frightened  her.  "  Elinor,  all  this 
time  she  has  been  living  with  us,  and  I 
never  once  recognized  her.*" 

"  Was  it  Patience  ?"  she  whisp>ered,  and 
then  she  drew  away  from  the  door.  In- 
stinct and  the  look  in  his  face  told  her  he 
was  seeking  to  prepare  her  for  something 
from  which  she  should  shrink. 

But  •  he  drew  her  on ;  they  went  in 
hand-in-hand — these  two  sinners ;  for  it 
is  sin,  though  the  world  may  not  call  it  so, 
to  win  affection,  and  then  to  leave  it 
to  wither  unrequited — both  gazing  on  the 
awful  wreck  of  passion  lying  there  so  still. 

For  an  instant  Patty  stood  white  and 
dumb ;  then  she  shrieked  out  in  loud 
terror,  and  clung  to  her  husband. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  Maurice,  have  mercy ! 
Take  me  away — for  God*s  sake,  take  me, 
or  I  shall  die — I  shall  die."  She  laid  her 
face  on  his  shoulder,  but  he  made  no 
answer;  it  was  only  fear,  he  thought — 
not  love — that  had  worked  this  sudden 
change. 

She  shivered  and  left  off  screaming; 
then  she  glanced  up  in  his  face,  and  the 
fixed,  rigid  look  she  saw  there  awed  her 
as  much  as  her  fear. 

"  Elinor," — he  spoke  so  coldly,  so  sadly, 
that  all  passion  seemed  hushed  at  the 
sound — "  we  have  both  helped  to  do  this, 
to  drive  her  to  madness ;  but  it  is  easier 
for  me  than  for  you  to  know  how  she  suf- 
fered— from  lovmg  so  well,  so  truly.  " 

He  stopped.  Patty's  bosom  heaved 
tumultuously  ;  with  a  sudden  cry,  she  flung 
herself  at  his  feet  and  clasped  her  anns 
round  him. 

"Oh,  Maurice,  Maurice!     for  God's 
sake  forgive  me — if  you  can." 

It  seemed  to  Nuna  as  if  that  weary  day 
would  never  end,  and  yet,  as  if  she  would 


give  much  to  lengthen  it.  It  was  getting 
dusk  when  they  at  length  reached  the  vil- 
lage to  which  the  courier  said  he  had  di- 
rected the  English  gentleman  when  they 
parted  at  Clermont.  Louis  had  shrugged 
his  shoulders  at  the  notion  of  still  finding 
Mr.  Whitmore  there ;  but  he  agreed  that 
it  was  the  only  way  of  getting  a  dew  to  his 
further  movements. 

He  left  Nuna  sitting  in  the  jolting  vehi- 
cle in  which  they  had  come  out  from 
Clermont,  while  he  got  down  to  make 
inquiries  at  the  cabaret.  A  dirty  woman 
came  to  the  door ;  Nuna  bent  forward  to 
listen,  but  tbe  patois  sounded  unintelligi- 
ble.^    . 

The  look  of  sudden  concern  in  the  cou- 
rier's face  startled  her ;  she  scrambled  out 
of  the  high,  clumsy  carriage. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked ;  "  have  you 
heard  anything  ?  " 

The  man  looked  frightened.  "  What  is 
it  ?  "  said  Nuna  to  the  woman ;  "  has  an 
English  gentleman  been  here  ?  tell  me — 
I'm  his  wife." 

The  courier  had  recovered  his  wits. 

"  Madame,  the  gentleman  has  been 
here ;  he  is  first  very  ill  and  then  he  gets 
better — but  before  he  is  recovered  he 
again  falls  into  the  same  malady,  and, 
Madame,  he  will  perhaps  not  recover." 

A  superhuman  strength  seemed  to  come 
to  Nuna  while  she  listened. 

"  He  will  recover  when  he  sees  me ; 
take  me  where  he  is,"  she  said  to  the  wo- 
man. 

The  woman  stared,  but  she  under- 
stood the  lady's  looks  better  than  her 
words. 

Nuna  followed  her  through  the  dirty 
mud-floored  kitchen,  where  a  wretched 
animal,  more  like  a  jackal  than  a  dog,  and 
some  tall  lean  fowls  were  feeding  together. 
At  the  back  of  this  came  a  close,  dirty 
passage,  with  a  door  on  each  side.  One 
of  the  doors  had  a  glass  top,  and  this  gave 
light  to  the  passage.  The  woman  opened 
this  door  and  went  in ;  the  glass  was  so 
smeared  that  Nuna  could  not  distinguish 
anything ;  she  held  her  breath  and  listen- 
ed. She  looked  so  pale  and  worn,  stand- 
ing there — this  last  blow  bad  been  worse 
than  all — but  suddenly  light  sparkled  in 
her  eyes,  St  glow  rose  in  her  cheeks,  her 
whole  nature  seemed  kindling  with  a  glory 
of  hope.  It  was  Paul's  voice.  Nuna  feU 
on  her  knees  in  the  dirty  little  fMLSsage. 

''Oh  I  spare  him  to  me»"  she  prayed^ 
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and  then  such  an  oiitspring  of  thanksgiv- 
ing that  tears  caine  along  with  it. 

She  rose  up  and  went  gently  into  the 
room.  Paul  lay  on  a  wretched  little  bed, 
so  pale,  so  haggard,  so  unlike  her  own 
darling  husband,  that  Nuna*s  heart  swelled 
in  anguish ;  but  the  eyes  were  there  un- 
changed, the  eyes  that  sought  hers  with  a 
wistful,  longing  tenderness  she  had  never 
till  now  seen  in  them,  and  that  drew  her 
swiftly  on  till'  her  arms  were  round  him 
and  her  tears  falling  fast  on  the  pillow  on 
which  he  lay. 

The  woman  stared  a  minute  and  went 
&way.  She  thought  this  husband  and  wife 
a  strange  pair;  after  sq  long  a  parting, 
not  to  have  one  word  for  each  other.  She 
listened  outside  the  door,  but  she  heard 
only  some  half  stilled  sobs  and  a  murmur 
of  kisses. 

"A  dumb  people  these  English,"  she 
said  ;  "  she  never  asks  him  how  he  finds 
himself" 

She  came  in  again  later  on  with  some 
broth,  and  to  tell  the  lady  that  the  courier 
would  stay,  as  it  was  too  late  to  get  back 
to  Bourges  that  night. 

^^ Comment^  Madame,"  she  said;  and 
she  looked  in  amazement  at  her  patient. 
He  was  lying  propped  up,  with  a  look  of 
comfort  and  rest  in  his  face  that  she  had 
not  seen  there  before. 

"You  shall  speak  when  you*ve  drunk 
this,"  said  Nuna  smiling ;  and  she  kissed 
the  hand  she  had  been  holding.  "You 
don't  know  how  I've  been  practising  nurs- 
ing, darling ;  you  shall  be  well  in  a  week," 
and  she  held  the  spoon  to  his  lips. 

Paul  looked  and  listened  in  wonder.  It 
seemed  to  him  this  could  not  be  the  care- 
less, impulsive  girl  he  had  left  in  St.  John 
street  There  was  a  subdued  womanli- 
ness, mingled  with  such  a  glow  of  tender- 
ness, it  was  as  if  Nuna*s  timid,  shrinking 
love  had  suddenly  blossomed  into  a  full 
and  perfect  flower. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said  presently,  resting 
his  head  on  her  shoulder,  with  a  blissful 
trust  in  his  eyes  that  made  Nuna's  heart 
almost  too  full  for  happiness,  "I  didn't 
deserve  ever  to  see  you  again.  Do  you 
really  want  me  to  get  well?"  He  smiled 
into  the  tearful  eyes. 

That  long  look  seemed  to  tell  Nuna 
something  had  gone  away  out  of  her  love 
forever.  No  more  trying  to  find  out  what 
would  please  or  displease  her  husband. 
She  was  in  his  heart,  and  she  knew  for 


evermore  every  thought  and  ever}'  wish  of 
the  life  bound  up  in  her  own. 

A  radiance  like  sunshine  filled  her 
eyes. 

"  I  suppose,  if  I  were  quite  to  tell  the 
tnith,"  she  smiled  mischievously,  "  I  would 
like  to  keep  you  always  as  you  are  now ; 
you  are  obliged  to  be  good  and  obedient, 
and  Tm  not  going  to  let  you  speak  an- 
other word  to-night." 

CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

Time  has  been  merciful  to  Dennis 
Fsigg*  Only  a  year  since  we  saw  him 
helpless ;  now  he  can  limp  about  without 
crutches,  and  his  words  come  easily. 

"  Kitty,"  he  calls,  "  come  out  in  the 
garden,  do,  old  woman,  and  leave  Bobby 
to  fry  his  supper  himself" 

Bobby  is  a  good- sized  school-boy  now, 
with  redder  hair  than  ever.  He  has  been 
out  catching  fish,  and  objects  to  trust  his 
precious  victims  to  any  cookery  but  his 
mother's. 

"Well" — Mrs.  Fagg  looks  lovingly  at 
her  greedy  darling ;  his  holidays  are  so 
near  ended  that  it  is  necessary  he  should 
haVe  his  own  way  in  all  things — "  perhaps. 
Bob,  dear,  you've  had  as  many  of  them 
perch  as  is  wholesome  at  a  sittin' ;  so  I'll 
go  to  father."  Then  turning  a  sharp  look 
towards  the  kitchen  as  she  washes  her 
hands,  "  Have  a  care.  Bob,  you  don't  go 
asking  Anne  to  cook  'em,  it  'ud  be  like 
whippin*  a  dead  horse.  Why,  child, 
she'd  as  like  as  not  fry  'em  scales  and 
all." 

Mrs.  Fagg  finds  Dennis  smoking,  as  he 
limped  up  and  down  the  walk,  between 
the  espaliers,  laden  with  their  red  and 
brown  fruit. 

"  Kitty," — he  takes  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  when  she  joins  him, — "  since  you 
came  back  fiom  London,  I've  heered 
nought  of  Miss  Nuna's  baby;  all  your  talk 
has  runned  on  Mr.  Whitmore.  I  mind 
when  he  usen't  to  be  such  a  favorite." 

"A  favorite  !  not  he;  he's  not  one  of 
my  sort,  Dennis ;  he  keeps  his  talk  too 
much  to  himself — not  but  what  he's  a  deal 
altered  for  the  better.  I'm  real  pleased, 
that  I  am,  to  see  the  care  he  takes  of  Miss 
Nuna,  and  the  store  he  sets  by  her ;  she 
deserves  it  every  bit — but  then  we  don't 
always  get  what  we  deserve,  whether  for 
praise  or  blame — do  us,  old  man  ?  " 

Mr.  Fagg  had  gone  on  smoking.  He 
takes  his  pipe  out  again,   and  gives  ^ 
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little  dry  cough,  shy  of  what  he  is  going 
to  say. 

**  You're  right,  Kitty  ;  but  listen  here. 
Don't  you  mind  you  never  liked  me  to 
think  well  of  Patty  Westropp?"  Mrs. 
Fagg  turns  her  head  and  makes  a  sudden 
swoop  with  her  apron  on  the  jackdaw 
pecking  at  the  fast-ripening  apples. 

"  Well,  Dennis," — she  sets  her  apron 
straight — "of  course  I  didn't  like  it;  it 
weren't  in  nature  that  I  should." 

Mr.  Fagg  had  raised  his  fat  forefinger  as 
he  began,  and  he  holds  it  so  raised  during 
his  wife's  interruption.  He  brings  it  down 
emphatically  on  her  arm. 

**  The  day  after  Mr.  Whitmore  sends  for 
you,  Kitty,  Mrs.  Bright,  she  drives  over 
to  see  Bobby ;  that's  how  she  got  the  news 
of  Miss  Nuna's  baby  so  soon.  Between 
ourselves,  Kitty,  she  were  a  bit  huffed  she 
wam't  sent  for  in  your  place,  that  she 
were  ;  no,  no — Mr.  Whitmore  knew  what 
he  was  about,  I'm  thinking" — Mrs.  Fagg's 
lips  twitched  with  impatience,  but  she  held 
her  tongue, — "  and,  says  she, — mind  you, 
Kitty,  it  mustn't  be  mentioned  to  a  soul, 
Mrs.  Bright  let  it  out  quite  unawares, — 
but  Patty  have  done  well,  after  all ;  §he 
have  gone  and  married  some  grand  gentle- 
man up  in  Scotland." 

A  movement  in  Mrs.  Fagg,  as  if  her  cap 
and  the  rest  of  her  apparel  bristled  like 
the  crest  of  an  angry  dog. 

"  Who  told  Mrs.  Bright  ?  " 

Dennis  sniggers  most  ungratefully  at  her 
sharp  question. 

*'  Don't  excite  yourself,  old  woman, 
there's  no  mistake.  Mr.  Will  found  out 
Roger  in  London,  that  time  he  went  to 
take  care  of  Miss  Nuna,  and  the  old  man 
told  him  all  about  Patty.  Roger  died 
quite  lately,  so  Mrs.  Bright  says,  and  he's 
left  all  he's  got  to  Miss  Nuna." 

"And  did  you  hear  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  as  have  married  that  girl  ?  " 

"  No  ; " — Dennis  looks  disappointed — 
"  she  don't  know  it  Mr.  Will  won't  tell, 
she  says  ;  any  way,  Patty's  a  grand  lady, 
and  lives  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland." 


"  Well," — Mrs.  Fagg  gives  a  little  gasp  ; 
"  I'm  glad  to  hear  she's  so  far  off,  and  I 
hope  she's  got  some  conduct  along  with 
her  grandeur.  Poor  soul,"  she  goes  on 
presently,  "  she  won't  come  to  much,  let 
her  be  where  she  will ;  Patty  Westropp 
ain't  one  as  'ud  ever  like  to  be  guided  : 
she'd  bite  against  any  curb  but  her  own 
will." 


Maurice  Downes  has  taken  his  wife  to 
his  home  in  Scotland ;  his  hope  is  that, 
severed  from  all  outward  temptations  to 
frivolity,  Patty  may  be  brought  to  love  him' 
truly  ;  but  it  is  for  him  a  weary  waiting, 
and  at  tinies  he  feels  how  doubtful  is  the 
end. 

It  is  past  sunset ;  soft  wreaths  of  mist 
float  up  to  the  terrace  of  a  gray,  old- 
fashioned  dwelling,  Hoat  up  till  the  pine- 
trees  in  the  steep  valley  below  loom 
through  it  like  gray  phantoms.  Before 
the  mist  rose  tliere  had  been  the  glimmer 
of  a  tarn  among  the  monotonous  blue 
verdure ;  but  that  is  veiled  by  the  soft 
wreaths  rising  higher  and  higher  towards 
the  granite  mountain  beyond. 

Its  summit  is  reddened  with  a  faint  glow 
of  sunset,  and  between  this  and  the  wreath- 
ing mist,  the  rugged  granite  is  awful  in 
dark,  stupendous  grandeur. 

Patty  paces  up  and  down  the  long  ter- 
race ;  the  glow  does  not  reach  her  face  ; 
it  is  pale  and  sad.  Her  black  velvet  gown 
trails  as  she  walks,  and  she  has  drawn  her 
black  lace  shawl  over  her  head,  for  the  air 
grows  chill. 

"  How  will  it  end  ? "  she  says, — her 
under-lip  droops  more  heavily  than  it  did 
three  years  ago.  "  Maurice  says  good 
people  Jire  always  happy.  I'm  sure  try- 
ing to  be  what  he  calls  good  makes  me 
miserable." 

Courage,  Patty ;  the  glow  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain — the  troubled 
mists,  the  rugged  cliffs,  come  first — but, 
these  once  past — there  is  the  soft,  wann 
light  above  ! 


•  •■ 


Fnsei's  Magaane. 

ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  Thomas  Wright  (thb  ** Journeyman  Engineer"). 


To  those  who  understand  its  true  sig- 
nificance, and  see  how  wide  and  impor- 
tant are  its  bearings,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the 


working  classes  is  in  this  country  fast  be- 
coming an  Aaron's  rod  among  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Its  tendency  is  to  swal- 
low up  the  rest,  for  the  complexion  to 
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which  most  others  come  at  last  is — How 
will  they  affect  the  working  classes?  it  is 
a  subject  that  in  one  way  or  another  com- 
mands a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  theorizing, 
debating,  and  spasmodic  action  in  the  ap- 
plication of  su])poscd   panaceas   for   the 
remedy  or  removal  of  some  particular  evil, 
the  consequences  of  which,  after   being 
long  borne  by  those  first  concerned,  are 
at  length  atfecting  other  classes.     But  the 
degree  of  notice  bestowed  ujion  it,  great 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  by  no  means  com< 
mensurate  with  either  its  absolute  or  rela- 
tive importance,  nor  is  it  of  that  minute 
and  constantly  watchful  kind  necessary  to 
give  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ter.    So  far  as  the  constitutional  powers 
that  be  are  concerned,  such  notice  as  they 
give  to  it  is  almost  invariably  forced  upon 
them,  and  that  only  after  years  of  urging, 
and  when  there  are  symptoms  of  a  dan- 
gerous impatience  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  have  had  to  urge  so  long  in  vain. 
The  working  classes  have  been  distinctly 
told  in  words,  as  well  as  by  acts,  that,  at 
all  events,  where  they  are  concerned,  the 
function  of  Ciovemment  is  not  paternal. 
When  artisans,  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  had  been  out  of  work  so  long 
that   they  and  their   wives  and  children 
were  starving,  petitioned  Government  to 
assist  them  to  emigrate,  they  were   told 
that  Government  had  no  money  for  such 
a  purpose,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  rate- 
payers  to  a))ply  any    portion   of    their 
money   in   that  way.      Yet    there   were 
items  of  ex|>enditure  in  the  financial  re- 
turns of  that  year  which  we  fancy  most 
ratepayers  would  have  regarded  as  far  less 
justifiable  or  judicious  than  would  have 
been  a  grant  to  enable  starving  workpeo- 
ple to  emigrate  to  home  colonies  where 
there  was  good  reason  for  believing  they 
could  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood.     A 
sensitive  mind  might  easily  have  imagined 
that  insult  was  added  to  mjury  in  the  re- 
fusal of  the  assistance  asked  for.     In  dis- 
cussing the  matter  one  noble  lord — ^imcon- 
scious,  we  are  ciuite  willing  to  believe,  that 
he   was  practically  repeating   the   piece 
of  grim  mockery  embodied  in  the  saw  : 
"  Live,  old  horse,  and  you'll  get  grass  " — 
said,  "  Let  us  keep  them  [the  petitioning 
workmen]  at  home  ;  we  shall  need  them 
when  trade  revives." 

Though  only  one  voice  spoke  so  openly 
to  thy  efifect,  workmen,  not  only  those 


immediately  interested,  but  the  class  gen- 
erally, believe  that  this  was  substantially 
the  meaning  and  motive  of  the  refusal. 
Trade,  they  said,  in  effect,  among  them- 
selves, and  the  interests  of  the  **  we's  "  of 
the  governing  and  capital  possessing 
classes,  are  to  be  consiclercd  before  our 
sufferings.  •  AVe  and  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren must  linger  on  half-starved,  and 
wholly  miserable,  till  the  revival  of  trade, 
no  matter  how  long  that  may  be,  because 
we  shall  be  wanted  when  it  does  come — 
be  wanted  to  help  to  keep  down  wages  to 
the  hand-to-mouth  level  that  prevents  all 
but  a  fortunate  few  among  us,  those  who, 
by  reason  of  their  good  fortune  in  finding 
constant  employment,  stand  less  in  need 
of  it,  from  making  any  adecjuate  i)rovision 
either  for  tiding  over  a  time  of  want  of 
work,  in  something  like  decency  and  in- 
dependence, or  removing  to  countries  in 
which  labor  is  more  highly  paid,  and  want 
of  work  does  not  recur  with  the  j)aui)criz- 
ing  frequency  and  severity  that  it  does  in 
England.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  re- 
marks of  working  men  ut)on  the  words  of 
"the  noble  lord'*  when  they  were  pub- 
lished in  the  parliamentaiy  debates.  They 
read,  marked,  and  learned  the  words  at 
that  time,  and  have  since  been  inwardly 
digesting  them. 

In  a  manufacturing  country  in  which 
reckless  speculation  has  eliminated  the 
element  of  steadiness  from  business,  and 
brought  trade  to  be  an  alternation  between 
"  flushes "  and  "  crashes,"  with  long 
"  spells  "  of  slack  time  intervening, — in  a 
country  in  this  condition  it  may  be  sound 
political  economy,  and  good  statescraft, 
to  look  upon  unemployed  workmen  mere- 
ly as  a  description  of  manufacturing 
"plant,"  and  aim  at  keeping  them  on 
hand,  their  sufferings  here  and  prospects 
of  doing  better  elsewhere  notwithstanding. 
But  it  cannot  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
the  working  classes  should  be  of  opinion 
that  such  a  national  princi|)le  deals  hard 
measure  to  them.  They  do  believe  that 
it  is  both  hard  and  harsh,  and,  though  it 
may  be  presumptuous,  some  of  them  even 
go  so  far  as  to  argue  that  it  is  not  good 
policy.  So  tirm  is  their  impression  that 
the  transfer  to  another  country  of  English 
labor  and  artisan  talent  enriches  that 
country,  that  they  take  it  as  understood 
that  it  would  be  a  piece  of  stupidly  unjust 
expectation  to  ask  the  State  to  assist 
workmen  to  emigrate  to  any  other  than 
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British  possessions.  Their  idea  is  that  our 
colonies  could  be  made  to  comfortably 
absorb  the  oversow  of  the  home  labor 
market,  with  benefit  alike  to  the  emigrat- 
ing workmen  and  the  colonies,  and  by 
consequence — and  no  very  indirect  conse- 
quence— the  mother-country,  whose  work- 
ing classes,  being  relieved  of  some  of 
their  superabundant  members,  would  have 
better  chances  of  regular  employment, 
and  whose  market  for  her  manufactures 
would  be  widened  by  the  necessarily  in- 
creased demands  of  the  colonies.  Though 
patriotism  is  now  a  good  deal  out  of  fashion, 
there  was  in  this  idea  of  working  men  a 
feeling  of  patriotism  mingling  with  the 
other  considerations  prompting  the  idea. 
They  would  have  liked  to  feel  that  while 
bettering  themselves  they  were  still  con- 
tributing to  England's  greatness  in  helping 
to  make  her  colonics  great ;  and  that, 
though  thousands  of  miles  away,  they 
were  still  bound  to  her,  and  virtually  part 
of  her.  But  statesmen,  as  we  know,  did 
not  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter. 
They  declined  to  assist  the  "unemployed" 
to  emigrate  to  our  colonies,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  the  working  classes  has  undergone 
a  change,  so  far  as  the  patriotic  sentiment 
is  concerned.  They  say,  speaking  in  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  "  Our  country  has  shown 
that  it  has  no  true  national  regard  for  us  ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  we  don't  see  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  any  longer  cherish 
a  regard  for  her."  Whatever  they  may 
become,  the  British  colonies  are  not  the 
best  ready -made  markets  for  English  ar- 
tisan labor.  English  mechanics  who  emi- 
grate at  their  own  expense  mostly  go  to 
foreign  countries — the  greater  number  of 
them  to  America ;  and  any  person  who 
had  the  same  opportunities  as  the  present 
writer  of  seeing  letters  from  such  emi- 
grated workmen  to  friends  and  mates  in 
England,  would  be  forced  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  him,  namely,  that  the 
Irish  emigrants  were  not  the  only  ones 
that  looked  back  to  England  with  feelings 
the  reverse  of  respectful  and  affectionate. 
Not  that  the  sentiments  of  English  work- 
men who  have  sought  homes  in  the  great 
Transatlantic  republic  are  for  a  moment 
to  be  confounded  with  Fenianism.  They 
have  no  desire  to  make  war  upon  England, 
and  their  sympathies  would  be  with  her 
if  any  other  country  made  war  ujwn  her, 
but  socially  they  **  crack  up  "  the  country 
of  their  adoption  as  in  contrast  to  England. 


They  say  that  the  position  and  chances 
of  the  workingman  are  substantially  better 
there  than  here,  and  workingmen  more 
thought  of  They  speak  evil  of  dignities, 
and  scoff  at  institutions  that  English  work- 
men are  called  upon  to  honor,  and  are  con- 
ventionally supposed  to  delight  to  honor. 
They  refer  to  ** the  old  country"  contemptr 
uously,  and  use  "old"  in  the  sense  of 
effete,  antiquated,  and  worn  out ;  and  they 
advise  all  who  can  to  leave  it,  and  go  to 
a  land  in  which  there  is  really  a  prospect 
of  "  wealth  for  honest  labor."  In  some  of 
these  letters  there  is  probably  a  too  hasty 
generalization  from  isolated  facts,  and 
others  lie  open  to  a  suspicion  of  being 
what  is  vulgarly  called  "  bounceable," 
but  there  can  be  ^lo  doubt  that  the  spirit 
that  prompts  their  general  tone  is  unfa- 
vorable to  England,  and  one  that  has  been 
engendered  in  England.  "  England's 
greatness  "  has  been  ascribed  to  a  variety 
of  causes  :  to  her  constitution,  to  her  rank, 
to  her  talent,  and,  according  to  a  popular 
pictorial  treatment  of  the  subject,  to  her 
liberal  distribution  of  the  Bible.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  few  we  think  will  dispute 
that  much  of  her  greatness  has  been  due 
to  the  muscle,  skill,  and  patriotic  good- 
will of  .her  working  class.  Taking  this  to 
be  the  case,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  her 
greatness  is  departing — chiefly  because 
Government  has  failed  to  give  a  just  de- 
gree and  wise  manner  of  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes. 

On  the  question  of  CommoAs  Preserva- 
tion— the  importance  of  which  to  the 
working  class  will  be  manifest  as  we  come 
to  speak  further  of  their  condition — Gov- 
ernment takes  the  side  of  the  enclosing 
individuals  rather  than  of  the  people, 
though  the  almost  invariable  decisions  of 
judges  go  to  show  that  law  as  well  as  right 
is  ui>on  the  side  of  the  latter.  The  do- 
mestic legislation  needed  to  give  something 
of  "  sweetness  and  light,"  and  which  could 
give  sweetness  and  light,  to  the  homes  of 
working  classes,  has  yet  to  be  inaugurated. 
In  short,  we  think  that  more  than  enough 
has  been  said,  to  show  that  so  far  as  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned  the  subject  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  does  not 
receive  anything  like  the  attention  to 
which  its  importance  entitles  it,  and  which 
it  would  be  well,  both  for  those  classes 
and  the  country  at  large,  it  should  have. 
So  large  a  subject  is  it,  that  only  Govern- 
ment could  hope  to  deal  with  it  in  ade- 
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quate  fashion.  The  efforts  of  private  and 
amateur  reformers  to  grapple  with  it — for 
it  is  generally  with  an  admitted  necessity 
for  reform  in  it  that  it  is  noticed — are 
scarcely  ever  of  a  comprehensive  char- 
acter, generally  being  confined  to  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  some  supposed  cure-all 
— teetotalism,  co-operation,  Sunday  ob- 
servance, or  the  like. 

If  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
was  as  carefully  watched  and  thoroughly 
understood  as  it  should  be,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  point  of  its 
being  a  most  hard  and  unsatisfactory  one, 
and  one  morever  tending  to  bring  about 
a  collapse  of  the  country's  greatness.  At 
present  there  is  both  doubt  and  dispute 
U|>on  it.  Many  ]>ersons,  and  among  them 
some  whose  utterances  carry  weight  on 
the  ground  that  they  ought  to  have  knowl- 
edge on  such  subjects,  assert — though 
generally  more  by  implication  than  direct- 
ly— that  the  condition  of  the  working 
dasses  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  will  admit  of  its  being  ; 
that  it  is  upon  the  whole  so  admirable  as 
to  be  a  matter  for  national  congratulation  ; 
and  that  those  who  say  to  the  contrary 
are  ingrates,  croakers,  and  maligners  of 
the  working  classes.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  working  classes  themselves 
are  not  of  those  who  hold  this  comforting 
view,  and  as  little  need  it  be  mentioned 
that  those  who  do  entertain  it  have  facts 
and  figures  to  offer  in  support  of  it.  What 
view  is  there  now-a-days  on  behalf  of 
which  facts  and  figures  cannot  be  offered  ? 
But  there  are  facts  and  facts.  "False 
facts,"  says  Dr.  Darwin  in  his  Descent  of 
Man^  **  are  highly  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  science  ;  "  and  we  think  it  may  be  safe- 
ly said  that  they  are  still  more  injurious 
to  the  progress  of  truth  and  knowledge  in 
regard  to  social  problems,  and  the  facts 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  demonstrate  the 
accuracy  of  the  view  we  speak  of  are  of 
the  false-fact,  or  perhaps  we  had  better 
say  the  half  fact,  order.  They  are  units 
of  a  series  of  facts  that  can  only  be  fairly 
applied  as  a  series,  and  when  used  isolated- 
ly  they  become  practically  false,  though 
still  verbally  tnie.  Working  men  when 
they  complain  of  their  lot — and  indeed 
very  often  when  they  do  not  complain  of 
it— ^re  told  that  the  times  are,  and  for 
generations  have  been,  progressive  ;  and 
that  the  working  classes  have  of  necessity 
participated  in  the  beneficial  results  of 


such  progress,  and  must  consequently  be 
in  a  better  position  than  they  could  have 
been  in  before  such  results  had  been 
achieved.  They  are  told  to  bear  in  mind 
how  wonderfully  steam  and  machinery 
have  economized  labor,  and  increased  the 
range  and  capabilities  of  manufacturing 
production  ;  and  how  railways  and  ocean 
steamers  have  facilitated  travelling:,  and 
the  export  and  import  of  all  manner  of 
food  and  goods.  They  are  reminded  that 
they  possess  a  chea])  press,  cheap  litera- 
ture, and  cheap  education,  and  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  many  important  concessions 
in  things  political ;  and  as  a  sort  of  stock 
climax,  thev  are  bidden  to  consider  that 
the  working  classes  in  the  present  time 
have  as  everv-dav  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences  things  which  even  as  luxuries  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Plantagenet  kings. 
This  line  of  argument  is  now  somewhat 
anticjuated,  and  it  has  been  subjected  to  a 
good  deal  of  scornful  ridicule  :  but  it  still 
flourishes,  and  is  constantly  in  the  mouths 
of  those  well-meaning  "friends  of  the 
working  man,"  who  yet  talk  believingly 
of  the  good  fortune  of  being  born  **  a 
happy  English  child/'  and  **  the  happy 
homes  of  England,"  and  who  regard  work- 
ing men  as  being  in  point  of  intellect  and 
understanding  mere  overgrown  children, 
and  in  addressing  them  talk  down  to  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  level.  The  fal- 
lacy of  the  deduction  made  from  these  ar- 
guments by  those  who  use  them  has  been 
frequently  exjKDsed,  and  the  matter  is 
merely  dwelt  upon  here  because  it  affords 
a  good  illustration  of  the  false-fact  system 
of  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes.  The  facts 
taken  singly  are  literally  true,  and  their 
general  tendency  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  incontestable 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Their  falsifying  effect 
arises  from  the  attempt  to  make  the  in- 
ferences from  them  go  too  far — from,  as 
we  have  said,  taking  them  out  of  the  series 
of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  the  other 
portions  of  which  neutralize  the  conclu- 
sions attached  to  them,  in  the  fashion 
under  consideration.  That  for  centuries 
j)ast  the  times  have  been  continuously 
progressive  in  the  development  of  physical 
science,  and  the  practical  application  of 
it  to  jnirposes  of  every-day  life,  is  most 
true.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  working 
classes,  as  ])art  of  society  at  large,  have 
shared  in  the  advantages  of  this  progress, 
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and  enjoy  means  of  comfort  and  physical 
happiness  that  were  beyond  the  reach  of 

'  any  class  in  former  generations.  No  one 
denies  this.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
it,  as  those  who  resort  to  this  line  of  argu- 
ment would  wish  to  be  inferred,  as  a  self- 

.  evident  corollary,  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  is  a  good  one. 
This  mode  of  arguing  on  the  subject  is 
simply  evasive.  Where  difference  of 
opinion  exists  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  the  questions  rais- 
ed are  not  whether  this  age  is  "  progres- 
sive," the  nineteenth  century  "  enlighten- 
ed," and  the  existing  generation  "highly 
civilized ; "  but  whether  the  state  of  the  la- 
boring population  is  not  absolutely  bad,  a 
disgrace  to  our  boasted-of  enlightenment, 
and  a  satire  upon  our  much  talked-of  prog- 
ress ;  and  secondly,  whether,  while  all  else 
has  been  progressing,  the  working  classes 
as  regards  their  material  well-being  have 
really  made  anything  like  a  proportionate 
progress.  To  the  first  of  these  questions 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case  emphatically 
answer — ^It  is  bad.  Only  on  the  second 
point  is  there  the  slightest  room  for  doubt, 
and  even  the  most  favorable  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  it  must, 
we  think,  lead  to  the  answer — Proportion- 
ate progress  ?  No.  Indeed,  those  best 
qualified  by  investigation  to  give  judgment 
upon  the  point  are  uniformly  of  opinion 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  shows  an  absolute  decline 
when  put  in  comparison  with  the  state  of 
things  obtaining  in  the  middle  ages.  Mr. 
Thornton,  in  his  work  on  Qifer- Population 
and  its  Remedy^  goes  very  carefully  and 
elaborately  into  this  question.  He  gives 
numerous  wage-tables  and  other  statistical 
details,  which  leave  no  room  for  any  oth- 
er conclusion  than  the  one  he  draws  from 
them,  namely,  that  the  condition  of  the 
English  laboring  population  during  the 
centuries  iminttdiately  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  was 
substantially  superior  to  what  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  After  commenting  on  the 
ignorance  of  those  who,  in  the  face  of 
such  information  as  he  adduces,  gravely 
argue  "That  the  English  peasantry  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  less  comfortably  situ- 
ated than  their  living  descendants,  be- 
cause they  used  barley  instead  of  wheaten 
bread,  ate  off  wooden  platters,  never  knew 
the  luxury  of  a  cotton  shirt,  or  of  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  slept  on  straw  pallets  within  walls 


of  wattled  plaster" — after  commenting  on 
this  he  winds  up  by  saying  : — "  Although 
ruder  means  were  employed  to  supply  the 
wants  of  nature,  every  want  was  abun- 
dantly satisfied,  which  is  far  indeed  from 
being  the  case  at  present." 

Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England^ 
comes,  after  very  diligent  research  and 
comparison,  to  the  same  conclusion,  and 
the  reviewer  of  that  book  in  the  Athemeum 
remarks  : — "  In  so  far  as  Mr.  Rogers 
demonstrates  that  the  working  men  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  upon  the  whole 
far  better  paid  and  fed  than  laborers  of 
modem  England,  he  merely  supports  a 
view  which  in  these  latter  years  has  been 
generally  accepted  by  historical  students." 
Mr.  Mill  takes  a  similar  view,  and  Hallam 
and  Froude  in  their  histories  incidentally 
confirm  it.  The  Middle  Ages  rather  than 
"the  enlightened  nineteenth  century" 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  real  golden 
age  of  the  English  working  classes,  though 
even  then  things  were  not  constantly  in 
the  golden  state.  There  were  "  spells " 
of  hard  times,— times  when,  through  the 
failure  of  crops  or  the  operations  of  capi- 
talists, the  price  of  provisions  was  so  en- 
hanced that  in  the  language  of  an  Act  of 
Henry  VIII.  (quoted  m  the  first  chapter 
of  Froude' s  England)  intended  to  restrain 
the  action  of  some*  capitalists  whose  pro- 
ceedings  were  supposed  to  have  this  inju- 
rious effect,  many  poor  persons  in  the 
realm  were  "  so  discouraged  with  misery 
and  poverty,  that  the^  fell  daily  to  theft, 
robbery,  and  other  mconveniences,  or 
pitifully  died  of  hunger."  But  deductions 
have  been  made  for  these  drawbacks  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  work- 
men of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies were  upon  the  whole  better  off  than 
those  of  the  present  generation.  Hallani, 
who  goes  into  the  subject  at  considerable 
length  (in  the  second  part  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  The  Middle  Ages)  and  with  an 
avowed  desire  to  think  the  best  of  modem 
times  that  a  sense  of  impartiality  will  ad- 
mit, says : — "  But  after  every  allowance  of 
this  kind  (bad  harvests  and  the  like)  I 
should  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that,  however  the  laborer  has  derived 
benefit  from  the  cheapness  of  manufac- 
tured commodities,  and  from  many  inven- 
tions of  common  utility,  he  is  much  inferior 
in  ability  to  support  a  family  than  were 
his  ancestors  four  centuries  ago." 
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To  occupy  space  in  showing  that,  how- 
ever we  inay  have  progressed  in  other 
matters,  there  has  during  a  period  of  four 
centuries  been — to  say  the  least  of  it — no 
tangible  and  decisive  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  will  to 
those  who  have  a  proper  acc|uaintance 
with  the  subject  seem  a  work  of  superero- 
gation ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  altogether 
so,  seeing  how  many  of  those  who  wish 
working  men  to  accept  them  as  teachers 
and  advisers  are,  so  to  speak,  triumphant- 
ly ignorant  of  the  fact.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, we  have  gone  over  this  ground  less 
with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the  fact  it- 
self, than  to  showing  that  working  men 
are  acquainted  with  it.  Pastors,  and 
masters,  patrons  of  mechanics'  institutions, 
and  others  whom  working  men  may  not 
safely  contradict,  or  who  address  them 
from  positions  that  ])ut  contradiction  out 
of  the  question,  tell  them  differently,  and 
the  men  listen,  and  under  the  influence 
of  "speechifying,"  perhaps  applaud,  but 
in  their  cooler  moments  they  **  larf,  they 
du,"  among  themselves,  at  the  notion  that 
they  are  infinitely  better  off  than  previous 
generations  of  their  class.  The  better 
educated  among  them  are  up  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  case,  and  the  general  body 
of  them  have  a  single  argument  which  is 
conclusive  to  their  mind,  despite  any 
amount  of  talk  about  the  unprecedented 

f  lories  of  "  the  age  we  live  in."  They 
now  but  too  well  the  present  condition 
of  their  class,  and  they  reason  from  that 
knowledge  that  the  class  could  not  have 
been  much  worse  off  at  any  time,  or  the 
members  of  it  would  not  have  been  able 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  And  if 
there  has  been  no  absolute  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
there  has  certainly  been  no  improvement 
in  it  relatively  to  other  grades  of  society. 
Never  was  the  contrast  between  rich  and 
poor  so  great,  and  to  the  poor  so  stinging, 
as  it  is  at  the  ])resent  time.  We  have 
been  making  vast  and  continuous  material 
progress  for  centuries  past,  but  it  is  the 
rich  who  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  it ;  the 
direction  of  it  has  been  such  that  the  rich 
have  generation  after  generation  grown 
richer,  and  the  poor  by  contrast  poorer. 

To  many  this  matter  of  the  compara- 
tive condition  of  the  working  classes  of 
this  s^e,  and  past  ages,  may  appear  a 
simple  controversial  question  ;  but  it  has 
one  important  practical  bearing — the  one 


we  have  had  in  view  in  going  into  it — 
namely,  the  opinion  u|)on  it  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  If  they  could  believe  that, 
however  hard  their  lot  might  be,  it  was 
still  better  than  that  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  them  ;  that  they  had  partici- 
pated in,  as  well  as  contributed  to,  the 
material  improvements  of  the  age,  and 
were  in  common  with  other  persons  and 
things  of  the  age  in  a  progressively  im- 
proving way — if  they  could  believe  this 
they  could  be,  and  would  be,  patient  and 
ho|)eful  under  i)resent  evils.  But  they 
know  that  it  is  not  so — that  the  contrary 
is  the  case ;  and  the  knowledge  makes 
them  impatient,  and  it  may  be  unjust,  puts 
bitterness  and  hatred  towards  society  in 
their  hearts. 

But  whether  the  working  classes  as  a 
body  are  or  are  not  better  off  than  their 
ancestors  who  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
is,  after  all,  a  (juestion  of  very  secondary 
importance  compared  with  this  :  Is  their 
existing  condition  a  good,  or  even  a  toler- 
able one  ?  Let  us  look  at  this  point.  In 
the  first  place,  what  would  be  a  fairly  good 
condition  of  the  workinj^  classes?  We 
think  this.  That  every  man  who  was 
willing  and  able  to  work  sliould  be  able 
to  obtain  em])loyment  at  such  wages  and 
with  such  a  degree  of  constancy  as  would 
enable  him,  by  judicious  management,  to 
secure  for  himself  and  those  depending 
upon  him  a  suthciency  of  plain  food,  and 
clothing,  and  a  dwelling  with — say  the 
same  sanitary  conveniences  and  air-space 
per  person  as  a  model  prison  cell ;  and  to 
make  provision  during  a  working  life  of 
from  forty  to  tive-and-forty  years  for  pass- 
ing^the  remainder  of  his  days  without  the 
necessity  of  hard  work — not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  his  mere  personal  ease,  as  to 
the  contingency  of  his  being  no  longer 
able  to  tind  a  market  for  his  labor,  by 
reason  of  the  physical  deterioration  that 
age  and  so  many  years  of  wear  and  tear 
must  bring. 

The  above  is  not,  we  think,  an  unrea- 
sonably high  standard  ;  and  yet,  compared 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  it  sounds 
quite  Uto[>ian.  Such  a  condition  would 
satisfy  the  working  classes,  and  make 
them  a  contented  race.  It  would  make 
life  more  than  barely  tolerable  to  all, 
while  it  would  still  leave  room  for  men  of 
more  than  average  ability  and  perseve- 
rance to  rise  to  higher  social  standards. 
That  their  general  body  cannot  attain  to 
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it,  the  working  classes  hold  to  be  a  griev- 
ance and  a  wrong.  They  believe  (whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  is  of  course  an  open 
question)  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  makes  their 
present  so  much  lower  standard  of  condi- 
tion inevitable,  or  the  better  one  necessa- 
rily unattainable.  Though  the  suffering 
falls  upon  them,  the  blame,  in  their  opin- 
ion, attaches  to  an  unjust  constitution  of 
society,  and  those  who  benefit  by  its  in- 
justice ;  and  while  they  suffer,  they  brood 
and  **  feed  fat  a  gnidge  "  against  society 
—  a  gniclge  that  may  some  day  break  out 
in  most  disastrous  action. 

It  is  making  a  liberal  allowance  on  the 
favorable  side  of  the  matter,  to  say  that 
not  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  the  work- 
ing classes  get  within  the  standard  of 
comfort  we  have  sketched — who  have 
always  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  a  decent  and  healthy  home  ;  and  who, 
when  too  old  to  find  employment  in  a 
market  in  which  employers  have  a  choice 
of  younger  men,  can  maintain  themselves 
without  having  to  seek  public  charity,  or 
becoming  dependent  upon  relatives  who, 
being  themselves  in  straitened  circumstan- 
ces, generally  regard  such  dependence  as  a 
burden,  and  make  it  very  bitter.  There  is 
room  for  a  certain  number  of  the  class  to 
achieve  such  a  position,  and  some  do 
achieve  it ;  but  no  individual  workman  can, 
at  the  outset  of  his  career,  be  sure  that,  by 
the  utmost  exertion  and  willingness  upon 
his  part,  he  will  win  to  such  a  position — 
all  platitudes  about  the  success,  command- 
ing powers  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
not>vithstanding.  Chance,  as  well  as 
character  and  qualifications,  has  a  paft  in 
deciding  who  shall  be  the  fortunates  of 
the  working  classes,  and  this  uncertainty 
is,  in  itself,  an  evil — an  ever-standing  anx- 
iety to  the  more  steady  and  thoughtful, 
and  a  cause  of  recklessness  in  others. 
Mr.  Mayhew,  the  author  of  London  La- 
bor and  London  Poor,  treating  of  the  sub- 
ject of  low  wages,  says  : — "  It  is  calculat- 
ed by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing,  that  out  of  5,000,000  operatives 
in  this  country,  one-third  only  are  fully 
employed  or  occupy  their  whole  time ; 
one-third  partially  employed,  or  occupied 
but  half  their  time  ;  and  the  remaining 
third  unemployed,  or  obtaining  a  day's 
work  or  job  occasionally  through  the  ill- 
ness or  absence  of  others."  This,  of 
course,  could  only  have  been  a  proximate 


calculation,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  an 
overestimate  on  the  dark  side ;  but,  apart 
from  any  citation  of  figures,  working  men 
know  from  practical  experience  that  a 
large  proportion  of  their  class  can  only  be 
employed  in  a  more  or  less  casual  manner. 
In  manufacturing  establishments  there  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  set  of  hands  who  are  virtually 
regarded  as  a  staff,  and  who,  so  long  as 
the  works  are  kept  open,  will  be  retained 
in  employment.  j^s  a  rough  estimate, 
these  may  be  set  down  as  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  workmen  the  place  is 
capable  of  employing,  and  in  very  slack 
times  ♦  they  will  be  all  who  are  in  work, 
the  other  ninety  per  cent,  being  unemploy- 
ed. This  is  the  extreme  case  of  slack- 
ness, and  the  state  of  affairs  varies  from 
that  up  to  the  "full-handed"  standard 
characteristic  of  a  "  flush  "  of  trade.  The 
calculations  of  observant  working  men — 
which,  though  founded  upon  experience, 
are,  of  course,  only  broadly  proximate — 
are  that  a  "  flush  "  of  trade,  and  the  slack 
time  that  has  been  found  to  follow  it  with 
an  invariableness  that  practically  amounts 
to  a  law  of  reaction,  occur  within  a  period 
of  seven  years ;  that  the  gradual  rise  from 
the  average  to  the  flush  condition  occu- 
pies a  year,  and  the  flush  lasts  six  months  ; 
and  that  the  decline  down  to  slackness 
also  takes  a  year,  and  the  slack  lasts  six 
months.  During  the  other  four  out  of  the 
seven  years,  things  will  be  in  the  average 
state,  which  is  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent,  below  the  "full-handed"  condition  ; 
for  even  in  ordinary  times  there  are  con- 
siderable fluctuations,  hands  being  habitu- 
ally discharged  or  "  shopped  "  as  the  pass- 
ing exigencies  of  work  may  require.  Tak- 
ing it  that  during  a  flush  ail  working  men 
were  employed — and  that  is  certainly  al- 
lowing too  much — there  still  remains  the 
consideration  that  at  all  other  times  there 
must  be  some  greater  or  lesser  number  of 

*  Such  times  for  instance  as  those  which  befell 
the  Thames  shipbuilding  districts  in  1866-7,  when 
after  some  years  of  unparalleled  briskness,  the 
shipbuilding  trade  in  those  quarters  came  to  a 
standstilL  Yard  after  yard  was  closed,  and  thou- 
sands of  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment.  In 
the  long-continued  dulness  that  ensued  savings 
were  spent— as  the  post-office  savings  bank  offi- 
cials could  testify— and  those  gone,  clothing  and 
household  furniture  had  to  be  parted  with  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door ;  so  that  many  who  up  to 
that  time  had  made  considerable  pn^ess  in  laying 
aside  a  provision  for  old  age  had  to  commence 
life  afresh  again  in  that  respect  when  they  once 
more  got  into  work. 
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•  men  out  of  work.  In  this  floating  or  extra 
working  population  a  man,  from  no  fault 
of  his  own,  may  have  to  remain  all  his  life, 
and  some  in  it  suffer  far  more  of  its  evils 
than  others.  That  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try should  be  in  a  ])osition  to  contract 
.and  extend  its  operations,  is  necessary 
and  beneficial  ;  but  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  the  pay  of  the  operatives  is  such 
as  to  enable  them  as  a  body  to  pro- 
vide for  the  times  of  enforced  idleness 
consequent  u|X)n  this  condition,  the  gen- 
eral benefit  to  the  country  is  gained  at  the 
expense  of  suffering  and  ])rivation  to  them, 
as  is  the  case  in  England  at  .present. 
The  country  does  progress  in  a  certain 
sense.  Wealth  accumulates,  but  men  de- 
cay ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  not  at 
all  given  to  taking  poetical  views  in  such 
matters,  who  hold  with  Goldsmith,  that 
"111  fares  the  land"  in  which  such  is 
the  case  ;  that,  increasing  revenue  returns 
notwithstanding,  it  is  **  to  hast'ning  ills  a 
prey."  What  we  have  been  saying  with 
regard  to  irregularity  of  employment,  a]>- 
plies  only  to  the  artisan  class  and  the  un- 
skilled assistants  directly  associated  with 
them.  The  remaining  portions  of  the 
working  classes  are  in  a  still  worse  posi- 
tion, both  as  regards  the  rate  of  payment 
when  in  work  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  out  of  work.  The  general  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  as  a  body,  is  of  a  most  unsatis- 
factory and,  rightly  considered,  alarming 
character,  and  shows  an  a])palling  amount 
of  misery — misery  going  down  through  all 
its  bitter  degrees,  to  the  last  and  bitterest 
of  all ;  for,  despite  all  our  physical  means 
and  appliances,  our  nineteenth  century 
enlightenment,  our  Christianity,  and  our 
nominal  law  that  no  man  shall  perish  from 
want — despite  all  this,  men  still  "  pitifully 
die  from  hunger  and  cold."  According  to 
arecent  parliamentary  return,  one  hundred 
'  and  forty  verdicts  of  death  by  starvation, 
or  death  accelerated  by  privation,  were 
recorded  by  coroners'  juries  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan district  alone  in  the  course  of 
the  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870.  While 
during  the  first  two  months  of  187 1,  twenty- 
one  more  such  verdicts  were  given  in  the 
"eastern  district  of  Middlesex."  This 
would  be  bad  enough,  even  if  we  could  in 
some  measure  console  ourselves  by  think- 
ing that  it  showed  the  worst,  and  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  case. 
But  any  person  having  the  least  knowl- 


edge of  how  the  poor  among  us  live  and 
die,  will  know  that  the  instances  that 
form  the  subjects  of  coroners'  inquests 
are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  deaths  that  are 
actually,  though  perhaps  not  technically, 
the  result  of  starvation.  The  real  total 
of  such  deaths  cannot  be  known,  but 
soine  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  presenting  the  re- 
turns of  mortality  for  1868,  the  Registrar- 
General,  in  language  that  left  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  popular  meaning  of 
the  professional  phraseology,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  that  year  there 
"  perished  in  London,  of  atrophy  and 
debility,  3,794  persons."  The  Registrar- 
General's  return,  large  as  it  was,  ])r()bably 
missed  many  who  had  died  this  death,  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  figures 
referred  only  to  the  Metro|)olis.  Occa- 
sionally it  hapi^ens  that  one  who  has  come 
to  die  thus  "])itifu]ly"' has  fallen  from 
some  com]>aralively  high  estate  ;  but  for 
all  practical  purposes  of  judging  of  social 
conditions,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  the  victims  belong  to  the  laboring 
classes,  for  certain  it  is  that  neither  the 
criminal  nor  ])rofessional  pauper  class  will 
starve.  But  even  such  grim  facts  as  these, 
and  the  "  graphic"  descrijntons  we  some- 
times get  of  such  poor  quarters  as  I^th- 
nal  (xreen,  or  the  almost  ceaseless  labors 
for  starvation  earnings  of  some  ])articular 
kind  of  unfortunate  workers,  fail  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  mass  and  va- 
riety of  misery  existing  among  the  working 
classes,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  penetrates 
upwards  towards  the  least  miserable  por- 
tion of  them. 

The  home  life  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
working  classes  is  something  simply  hor- 
rible— '*  a  thing  to  shudder  at,  not  to  see." 
It  is  a  life  that  jnits  decency,  morality,  and 
religion,  as  well  as  physical  health  and 
comfort,  out  of  the  (juestion  ;  that  so  de- 
grades and  bnitalizes  those  condemned  to 
it  that  they  live  as  well  as  die  like  the 
beasts  that  perish.  Indeed,  as  a  literal 
fact,  the  |)oorer  .members  of  the  working 
classes  often  fare  worse  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  In  ever>'  requisite  of  health 
their  dwellings  are  inferior  to  most  stables  ; 
we  have  seen  piggeries  in  comparison  with 
which  the  same  might  be  said  of  them  ; 
and  any  master  of  fox-hounds  would  be 
indignant  if  he  were  asked  to  kennel  his 
hounds  in  such  foul  dens  for  a  single  night ; 
while  any  master  of  hounds  or  owner  of 
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mostly  members  of  this  division  of  the: 
working-class  poor  that "  perish  of  atrophy 
and  debility,"  and  furnish  the  cases  of 
"  death  by  starvation  "  and  "  death  ac- 
celerated by  starvation."  In  the  day-time 
a  person  might,  as  we  have  just  said,  pass 
through  a  street  inhabited  by  the  respecta- 
ble poor  without  gathering  from  exterior 
appearances  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
poverty  as  great  or  greater  as  that  to  be 
found  in  courts  and  alleys  in  which  every- 
thing that  meets  the  eye  tells  of  the  want 
and  squalor  reigning  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  at  night  that  the  signs  of  the 
overcrcvvding  of  dwellings  that  indicates 
the  extremer  degrees  of  poverty,  show 
themselves.  The  lights  in  every  window, 
and  the  numerous  slmdows  that  may  be 
seen  flitting  about,  tell  of  each  room  hav- 
ing its  family;  and  in  the  hot  summer 
time  the  wide  open  doors  and  windows  re- 
veal the  scantiness  of  furniture,  while  the 
little  crowd  seated  round  each  doorway  or 
lying  about  on  the  pavement  in  front  of 
the  houses,  give  some  idea  of  the  number 
crowded  into  a  single  dwelling.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  will  be  found  thus  camp 
ing  out,  as  it  were,-  until  well  on  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  to  avoid  as 
long  as  possible  the  stifling  atmosphere 
and  plague  of  vermin  in  their  rooms. 

This  •unhealthy  and  demoralizing  over- 
crowding does  not  always  stop  even  at  a 
room  per  family.  We  know  parts  in  Lon- 
don where  not  only  houses,  but  even  single 
rooms  are  sub-let,  so  that  when  famihes 
fall  out — as  under  such  circumstances 
very  often  happens — ^they  tell  each  other 
to  keep  not  their  own  room,  but  their  own 
corner.  Decency  and  cleanliness  cannot 
be  maintained  among  the  respectable 
poor  ;  among  the  reckless  poor  there  is  no 
attempt  to  maintain  them.  When  in  the 
summer  evenings  the  latter  class  lounge 
and  loaf  about  outside  their  vermin -infest- 
ed dwellings,  *' chaff"  of  the  most  ribald 
and  blasphemous  character  is  freely  bawl- 
ed out,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  the 
ragged  children  who  are  playing  about, 
and  who  are  picking  up  the  language  of 
their  elders,  often  as  their  first  instruction 
in  the  art  of  speech.  The  bringing  up  of 
the  children  is  perhaps  the  most  horrible 
feature  of  all  in  this  matter.  The  sexes 
mingle  together  promiscuously;  and  as 
not  only  are  they  not  taught  anything  of 
morality,  but  immorality  both  in  word  and 
deed  is  openly  practised  before  them,  the 


horses  who  fed  his  animals  as  scantily  as 
some  of  the  poor  are  fed  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  prosecution  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  In  a 
dozen  parts  of  London,  and  in  some  one 
or  more  "  low "  quarter  of  all  our  large 
manufacturing  towns,  there  are  hundreds 
of  houses  in  which 

Packed  in  one  reeking  cliambcr,  man, 
Maid,  mother,  and  little  ones  lie. 

Each    apartment  being    tenanted   by  a 
family — a  family  not  unfrequently  consist- 
ing of  a^  many  as  nine  children.     Nor  is 
this  state  of  things — in  the  Metropolis,  at 
any  rate — confined  to  what  are   usually 
classed  as  the  "low"  districts.     Misery 
has  increased  until  it  has  overflowed  its 
ancient  receptacles.     There  are  numbers 
of  comparatively  roomy,  respectable,  and 
cleanly-looking    streets — many    of    them 
quite  new  street^ — in  which  the  same  over- 
crowding prevails,  though  any  person  un- 
acquainted with  the  outward  signs  and 
tokens    characteristic    of   over-inhabited 
dwellings  might  pass  through  them  with- 
out at  all  suspecting  that  such  was  the 
case.     Those  who  occupy  the  houses  in 
these  streets,  in  preference  to  residing  in 
courts  and  slums  in  which   poverty  has 
the  doubtful  advantage  of  not  being  at  the 
trouble  of  attempting  to  veil  itself  in  any 
way,  are  those  wlio  still  fight  against  their 
poverty  and  strive  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
In  many  instances  they  have  within  the 
working  class  range  seen  better  days,  and 
carry  the  habits  of  those  days  with  them 
into  the  lower  grades  of  poverty.     Though 
they  may  be  without  a  chair  to  sit  upon, 
and  their  bedding  may  consist  of  a  pile  of 
rags,  they  will  have  a  curtain  for  their 
window,  theu  will  keep  their  ragged  chil- 
dren out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  and 
they  will  endure  the  direst  hardship  rather 
than  seek  aid  from  the  hand  of  charity. 
Having  nothing  else  to  be  thankful  for, 
they  will  thank  the  Lord  that  in  all  their 
distress  they  have  never  troubled  the  par- 
ish.    They  feel  that  the  bread  of  charity 
would  be  bitter,  and  they  pay  for  their 
moral  sensitiveness  in  physical  sufl*ering. 
Except  in  so  far  as  their  sense  of  indepen- 
dence may  be  a  compensation  to  them, 
they  are  a  degree  worse  off  than  the  more 
reckless,  more  shameless,    more  pauper- 
spirited  po^or;  to  distinguish   them  from 
whom  we  may,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
style  them  the  respectable  poor.     It  is 
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result  is  that  many — very  many  of  them 
are  physically  as  well  as  morally  corrupted 
while  yet  mere  children.  Of  the  slop-shop 
seamstresses,  and  other  women  working 
for  their  own  hand,  in  such  ciuartcrs  as  we 
are  now  speaking  of,  those  only  are  consid- 
ered really  unfortunaU  whom  age  or  per- 
sonal appearance  prevents  from  adding  to 
their  scanty  earnings  by  means  of  prosti- 
tution ;  while  parents  are  pleased  to  profit 
by — ^and  provided  they  do  profit  by,  will 
willingly  connive  at,  or  if  need  be  active- 
ly encourage — what  higher  grades  of 
society  rightly  hold  to  be  **  a  daughter's 
shame."  If  a  girl  has  got  on  in  the  world 
of  prostitution,  and  can  visit  the  parental 
slum  dressed  in  gaudy  finery  and  with 
money  in  her  |>ocket,  she  will  be  received 
with  pride  by  her  relatives,  flattered  by  the 
neighbors  generally,  and  envied  by  the 
girls  of  about  her  own  age,  who,  without 
fear  of  rebuke,  will  openly  express  their 
wish  that  they  could  go  and  do  likewise. 
In  such  neighborhoods  disease  and  death 
are  rife,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
there  is  very  little  in  the  shape  of  religion 
to  be  found  in  them.  So  far  as  religious 
belief  or  creed  exists  among  not  only  the 
extremely  poor,  but  the  working  classes 
l^enerally,  it  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
ideas.  First,  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  hard  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
That  verily  the  rich  do  have  their  good 
thing^s  in  this  life,  and  the  poor  evil  things, 
and  that  therefore  as  a  principle  of  justice 
the  poor  ought  to  be  considered  first  in 
the  distribution  of  the  life  to  come.  Sec- 
ondly, that  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  damnation,  then  it  would 
have  been  well  for  the  poor  had  they  never 
been  bom,  the  life  of  many  of  them  being 
even  in  this  existence  httle  better  than  a 
hell  upon  earth. 

The  poverty  among  the  working  classes 
is  spreading  rather  than  abating.  Among 
the  better-off  sections  of  them  the  increas- 
ing uncertainty  as  to  regularity  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  difficulty,  yearly  becoming 
greater,  oC  "  placing  '*  children  as  they 
reach  the  age  for  going  to  work,  is  deepen- 
ing the  feeling  of  anxiety  and  discontent. 
Numbers  of  artisans  who,  so  far  as  they 
are  individually  concerned,  are  well  plac- 
ed, who  have  saved  money  and  are  in  con- 
stant and  well-paid  employment,  are  emi- 
grating on  account  of  their  families,  for 
whom  they  can  see  no  opening  here.  In 
this  way  we  lose  many  of  the  best  of  our 


artisans,  the  skilfullest  workers,  and  thrift- 
iest, most  thoughtful  men.  Others  of  this 
stamp  are  only  kept  from  emigration  by  a 
belief  that  they  are  too  old  to  start  afresli 
in  a  new  country  ;  but  though  they  re- 
main, the  burden  of  their  song  to  those  of 
their  male  children  who  have  reached  or 
are  approaching  manhood  is  : — Get  away 
from  this  old  country  as  soon  as  you  can, 
there  is  not  room  for  you  to  make  a  decent 
living  here.  Whatever  may  be  thought  in 
other  ranks  of  society,  the  working  classes 
are  certainly  not  of  opinion  that  blessed  is 
the  man  who  has  his  quiver  full  of  children. 
On  the  contrary,  children  are  regarded  as 
burdens,  not  blessings ;  and  in  families  in 
which  there  are  already  one  or  two  chil- 
dren, the  discovery  that  the  wife  is  **  in  a 
way  to  become  a  mother  "  is  received  with 
feelings  the  reverse  of  joyful,  each  suc- 
ceeding child  being  regarded  as  an  addi- 
tion to  a  weight  which  tends  to  sink  the 
family  towards  the  lower  depths  of  poverty. 
Resulting  from  this  is  one  evil  of  which  few 
are  probably  aware.  While  we  send  mis- 
sionaries to  "  the  heathen  clime,"  we  are 
approaching  them  on  the  point  which  more 
than  all  others  is  held  to  mark  them  as 
barbarians  and  degraded.  We  S])eak  from 
personal  knowledge  in  saying  that  abor- 
tion is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  working  classes,  and  is  a  grow- 
ing evil — not  among  the  extremely  poor, 
who  having  no  further  fall  to  fear  are  reck- 
less, but  among  those  who,  while  still 
above  the  lowest  depth,  are  yet  so  near  to 
it  that  the  expenses  attending  the  birth  and 
bringing  up  of  a  child  may  perhaps  drive 
them  into  it,  and  will  certainly  drive  them 
a  stej)  towards  it.  Of  course  in  such  a 
matter  "  things  are  managed  quietly." 
Even  in  the  circles  in  which  the  practice 
is  resorted  to  it  is  rather  understood  than 
talked  about,  and  referred  to — if  at  all — 
euphemistically  ;  but  opinion  with  regard 
to  it  is  condonatory,  not  condemnatory. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  hard  necessity  arising 
out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer 
**  room  enough  for  all ;  "  not  as  a  legal  or 
moral  crime  ;  or  at  any  rate  not  so  far  as 
the  individuals  are  concerned,  any  blame 
there  may  be  being  held  to  lie  with  the 
time,  and  society. 

In  touching  upon  this  point  we  can  only 
repeat  that  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
fully  justifies  our  assertion.  The  worst 
features  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  are  unpleasant  to  have  even  to  al- 
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lude  to ;  and  the  minuter  details  of  it 
cannot  be  entered  into  in  the  pages  of  a 
magazine  ;  but  neither,  we  think,  should 
they  be  shirred  over  without  mention, 
when  the  general  subject  is  being  dis- 
cussed. To  ignore  them  is  worse  than 
whitening  a  sepulchre  ;  it  is  shutting  the 
eyes  to  the  signs  that  tell  that  a  social 
volcano  is  seething  in  our  midst — a  vol- 
cano of  which  French  communism,  Eng- 
lish working-class  republicanism,  and  the 
Workmen's  International  Association,  are 
open  craters.  Traced  to  their  sources, 
they  all  mean  one  thing — that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  is  becoming  unbearable, 
both  in  itself  and  by  contrast  with  that  of 
the  rich  ;  and  that  it  is  making  men  des- 
perate and  devilish. 

Wc  have  spoken  of  the  false-fact  system 
of  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  appear  that  that  condition  is  not 
so  unsatisfactory  as  the  class  themselves 
allege  to  be  the  case ;  and  before  conclud- 
ing this  article,  we  think  it  right  to  point 
out  the  falsity  of  one  very  specious  and 
popular  mode  of  it,  which  has  the  weight 
of  respectable  authority,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  which  are  used  as  a  reproach 
against  the  working  classes.  It  is  said 
that  those  classes  as  a  body  are  not  poor, 
or  that  if  they  are,  their  poverty  is  their 
own  fault ;  the  result  of  their  dissipation 
and  extravagance.  When  the  members, 
who  in  Parliament  opposed  the  motion 
for  voting  a  **  provision  "  for  Prince  Ar- 
thur, urged  among  other  reasons  for  not 
further  burdening  the  country,  the  great 
poverty  existing  in  the  working-class 
grades  of  society,  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  in  his 
place,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  an  insult 
to  the  working  classes  to  speak  of  them 
as  though  they  were  paupers  (no  one  had 
spoken  of  them  as  though  they  had  been 
paupers) ;  that  the  fact  was  they  were  the 
richest  class  of  society,  having  the  largest 
income,  and  their  accumulations  being 
counted  by  millions.  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  are 
informed,  spoke  with  all  appearance  of 
seriousness,  and  even  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion upon  behalf  of  the  working  classes  ; 
but  being  a  "  smart "  man,  he  discreetly 
confined  himself  to  generalities.  A  few 
weeks  later,  the  Christian  World,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  Wealth  of  the  Working 
Classes,"  was  imprudent  enough  to  go  into 
figures.  A  comparison  of  their  figures 
with  the  deductions  made  firom  them  will 


conclusively  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  Wealth  of  the  Working  Classes "  is  a 
false-fact  one.  "  Much,"  says  the  Chris- 
Han  Worldy  "has  been  written  on  the 
poverty  of  the  multitude.  But  are  the 
working  classes  really  poor  ? "  it  asks, 
"and  are  they  unfortunately  without  the 
pecuniary  means  of  providing  for  them- 
selves ?  "  Answering  its  own  question,  it 
goes  on,  "  We  very  much  doubt  it.  A 
careful  investigation  of  the  matter  will  re- 
veal some  noteworthy  facts.  The  labor- 
ers connected  with  farming  operations  and 
similar  pursuits  number  2,957,000.  Those 
who  are  in  the  second  class  of  skilled 
workers  number  4,009,000,  and  the  high- 
est order  of  artisans  amount  to  1,178,000. 
These  figures  apply  only  to  England  and 
Wales.  Now  what  is  the  computed  in- 
come of  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
comprised  in  the  statistics  we  have  given  ? 
It  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
millions  a  yejir ! "  With  such  a  yearly 
income  as  this,  the  Christian  World  is  of 
opinion  "John  Bull's  family,  however 
large  and^^hungry,  should  not  be  a  poor 
one.  They  should  build  houses  and  plant 
vineyards,  grow  flowers  and  recline  on 
sofas,  buy  libraries  and  insure  their  lives, 
live  well  and  die  happy."  That  the  work- 
ing classes  do  not  do  this  is  but  too  noto- 
rious, and  the  Christian  World  accounts 
for  it  on  the  ground  that,  "To  them 
sensuality  is  life  ; "  that  "  a  beef-steak,  a 
flagon  of  porter,  a  pipe,  and  a  sporting 
newspaper,  form  their  chief  joys."  Now 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  is  a 
tremendous  yearly  income,  so  tremendous 
as  to  be  apt  to  dazzle  the  imagination  ; 
but  let  us  analyze  and  apply  the  statistics 
given,  and  see  how  matters  really  stand. 
Added  together,  the  three  classes  of  work- 
ers make  a  total  of  8,144,000,  and  taking 
it  that  the  degree  of  dependence  upon  the 
wage-earners  only  doubled  the  number  to 
be  supported  out  of  the  wages,  that  gives 
a  divisor  of  16,288,000  to  the  dividend  of* 
267,000,000,  and  shows  a  quotient  of 
;£'i6  ^s.  lod,  per  year,  per  head,  for  the 
working  classes  taken  through  and  through ; 
or,  to  come  to  round  numbers  (and  give 
the  Christian  World  theory  the  benefit  of 
fractions),  let  us  say  an  income  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year  to  support  a  n(ian,  wife,  aiid 
child.  If  it  came  in  uninterruptedly,  and 
was  managed  with  economy,  such  an  in- 
come would  support  a  family  of  three  in  a 
certain  degree  of  comfort  and  decency. 
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The  total  income  of  the  working  classes, 
however,  is  not  divided  in  this  manner. 
Many  of  them  have  incomes  out  of  which 
they  do  build  houses,  and  put  by  savings 
that  in  the  aggregate  do  amount  to  mil- 
Uons,  but  far  larger  numbers,  and  notably 
those  "  connected  with  farming  operations 
and  similar  pursuits,"  are  condemned  to 
exist  upon  incomes  much  below  what  an 
average    division    would    give — incomes 
which,  as  we  have   already   incidentally 
pointed  out,  are  insufhcient  for  the  require- 
ments of  ordinary  decency  and  comfort, 
and  in  conjunction  with   which  the  idea 
even  of  revelling  on  beefsteaks  and  porter, 
let  alone  the  building  of  houses,  is  a  bitter 
mockery.     The  mode  of  the  computation 
by  which  the  above  total  income  of  the 
working  classes  is  arrived  at  is  not  given 
in  detail.     We  take  it,  however,  that  it  has 
been  entered  into  with  a  view  to  showing 
that   the  working  classes   are  a  wealthy 
body,  and  in  that  case  we  do  not  think  we 
shall  be  doing  the  calculators  an  injustice 
in  surmising   that  they   have  made  their 
total  by  taking  the  whole  number  of  work- 
ers as  being  employed  all  the  year  round 
at  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  their  re- 
spective classes.     If  they  have  done  this, 
then  their  figures  are  misleading,  are  an 
over-estimate  of  at  least  twenty  |)er  cent. 
'Their  figures,  as  they  stand,  however,  en- 
able us  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  income  of  the  working  classes  and  that 
,   of  the  classes  above  them  in  point  of  in- 
come.    In  the  same  debate  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  wealth  of  the  working  classes, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  referring   to  the   fact   that 
there  were  eight  hundred  traders  paying 
income-tax  on  incomes  of  from  ten  to  hfty 
thousand  a  year,  signihcantly  observed 
that  returns  to  income-tax  commissioners 
were  certainly  not  exaggerated  in  amount. 
But  even  according  to  these  returns,  the 
yearly   income  of  the  income-tax-paying 
class  would  ap]>ear  to  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty  millions,  since  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  calculates  a  penny  in 
the  pound  income-tax  to  yield  a  million 
and  a  halfl     A  few  of  the  best-off  mem- 
bers of  the  working  classes  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  liable  for  income-tax,  but  a 
deduction-  of  three  millions  from  the  total 
working  class  income  will,  we  think,  be  a 
&ir  allowance  on  that  score  ;  so  that  the 
income-tax-paying  classes,  who  cannot  be 
more  and  who  are  probably  not  so  much 
as  a  third  of  the  number  of  the  working 


classes,  are  in  receipt  of  a  total  income 
of  ninety  millions  more  than  the  total  in- 
come of  the  working  classes,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  working  class  income  is 
as  great  as  it  is  computed  to  be  by  those 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  show  the  body  as  a 
wealthy  one,  and  the  income  of  the  others 
no  greater  than  they  state  it  to  be  to  in- 
come-tax commissioners. 

To  working  men  it  seems  a  ghastly  joke 
to  have  to  demonstrate  that  the  working 
classes  are  not  a  wealthy  body,  but  the 
demonstration  cannot  be  deemed  altogeth- 
er unnecessary  when  we  find  the  reverse 
openly  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  acknowledged  guide  and  authority 
of  one  of  the  great  parties  in  that  House 
— a  man  who  has  been,  and  again  wants 
to  be  and  may  be  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  moreover  we  find  "  Chris- 
tian "  journals  alleging  (and  Christian  men 
accepting  the  allegation  with  unquestion- 
ing belief)  that  it  is  the  fault  of  th^  work- 
ing classes  themselves  that  their  condition 
is  not  something  very  much  in  the  nature 
of  an  eardily  paradise. 

The  causes  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  and  the  future  pros- 
pects of  those  classes  in  relation  to  their 
social  -  state,  might  well  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  those  parts  of  the  general 
question  with  which  we  have  been  deal- 
ing, but  a  proper  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject would  require  more  space  than  our 
present  limits  will  allow.  We  have  there- 
fore stuck  pretty  closely  to  our  text,  the 
existing  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Of  that  condition  we  emphatically  re])eat 
that  is  as  bad  and  dangerous  as  it  well 
can  be.  It  is  a  condition  which,  if  it 
cannot  be  amended,  must  be  taken  as 
telling  of  a  nation  not  rii>ening,  but  rot- 
ting to  a  fall.  It  is  bad  for  the  working 
classes  themselves,  dangerous  to  society 
at  large,  threatening  its  peace  and  even 
its  existence. 

Those  classes  think  that  what  they  are 
asked  to  believe  is,  the  science  of  govern- 
ment is,  in  fact,  merely  a  game  of  party 
politics,  the  real  meaning  of  which  is  a 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  power  and 
patronage,  not  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  noble  art  of  doing  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.  They  think 
they  see  this  plainly,  despite  all  the 
subterfuges  resorted  to  for  concealing  it ; 
they  suffer  by  it,  and  they  will  scarce  stand 
by  quietly  and  see  it  go  on  much  longer. 


9^  IN  THE  WOOD.  [January, 


Spectator.. 
IN  THE  WOOD. 

If  it  be  true  I  cannot  tell 

That  spirits  in  the  forest  dwell, 

But,  walking  in  the  wood  to-day, 

A  vision  fell  across  my  way ; 

Not  such  as  once,  beneath  the  green 

Overhanging  boughs,  I  should  have  seen ; 

But  in  the  tranquil  noon-tide  hour. 

And  in  the  crimson  Campion  flower, 

And  in  the  grass  I  felt  a  ix)wer ; 

And  every  leaf  of  herb  and  tree 

Seemed  like  a  voice  that  greeted  me, 

Saying,  ''Not  to  ourselves  alone 

We  live  and  die  making  no  moan. 

The  sunshine  and  the  summer  showers. 

And  the  soft  dews  of  night  are  ours ; 

We  ask  no  more  than  what  is  given ; 

Our  praise  and  prayer  is  leaf  and  bloom, 

And  day  and  night  our  sweet  perfume 

Like  incense  rises  up  to  heaven ; 

Thus  our  sweet  lives  we  live  alone, 

We  come  and  go  and  make  no  moan." 

And  so  out  of  the  wood  I  went, 

Thinking,  I  too  will  be  content 

With  day  and  night,  with  good  and  ill. 

Submissive  to  the  heavenly  will. 

The  power  which  gives  to  plant  and  tree 

Its  bound  and  limit,  gave  to  me 

Just  so  much  love  and  so  much  life; 

And  whatsoever  peace,  or  strife. 

Or  sin,  or  sorrow,  may  be  mine. 

Is  bounded  by  a  law  divine. 

I  cannot  do  the  things  I  would, 

I  cannot  take  the  boundless  good 

Which  love  might  bring  or  heart  desire, 

And  though  to  heaven  my  thoughts  aspire, 

*Tis  only  given  me  to  behold, 

Far'^f!^  its  spheres  of  living  gold. 

The  little  orb  on  which  I  ride 

Around  the  sun  in  circuit  wide. 

Is  all  an  unknown  land  to  me 

And  waters  of  an  unknown  sea. 

The  narrow  bourne  wherein  I  move. 

This  little  home  of  hate  and  love, 

Within  whose  set  diurnal  round 

Ry  strongest  fate  my  feet  are  bound, 

Has  light  upon  it  from  afiu*. 

As  when  a  dungeon's  iron  bar 

Crosses  the  splendor  of  a  star  I 

This  world  of  memory  and  care, 

This  cave  of  thought,  this  cell  of  prayefi 

This  House  of  Life  in  which  I  dwell, 

Is  vast  as  heaven  and  deep  as  hell, 

And  what  it  is  I  cannot  t^ell. 

Of  this  alone  my  mind  is  sure, — 
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That  in  my  place  I  must  endure 
To  work  and  wait,  and,  like  the  flower 
That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  shower, 
To  bide  in  peace  the  passing  hour ; 
To  know  the  world  is  sweet  and  fair, 
Though  life  be  rooted  fast  in  care ; 
To  watch  the  far-off  light  of  heaven. 
Yet  ask  no  more  than  what  is  given. 
Content  to  take  what  nature  brings 
Of  all  inexplicable  things. 
Content  to  know  what  I  have  known. 
And  live  and  die  and  make  no  moan. 


H.  H. 


-♦♦•- 


London  Society. 
FRENCH  NOVELISTS. 

ALEXANDRE   DUMAS. 


To  a  little  octagonal  writing-table  in 
Victor  Hugo's  house  in  Guernsey,  which 
we  visited  a  few  summers  ago,  there  are 
afiixed  four  inkstands  of  simple  and  ordi- 
nary construction.  In  the  table  beneath 
each  of  these  is  a  little  drawer  which  when 
opened  discloses  an  autograph  letter. 
The  four  inkstands  were  used  respectively 
by  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  and  Georges  Sand  ;  and  the  letter 
from  M.  Dumas  runs  as  follows  : — "  I  cer- 
tify that  this  is  the  inkstand  with  which  I 
have  written  my  fifteen  or  twenty  last  vol- 
umes. Alexandre  Dumas.  Paris,  loth 
April,  i860."  The  entire  arrangement 
was  a  pretty  conceit  carried  out  by  the 
late  Madame  Victor  Hugo. 

What  we  would  specially  call  attention 
to  is  the  seemingly-studied  carelessness  of 
manner  in  which  M.  Dumas  alludes  to  his 
works — "my  fifteen  or  twenty  last  vol- 
umes ; "  as  if,  forsooth,  novel-writing  were 
meant  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere  child's- 
play  to  him,  and  the  composition  of  a 
score  of  volumes  as  matter  of  scarcely 
more  moment  than  the  scribbling  of  a  pack 
of  unimportant  letters.  But  we  do  not 
imagine  M.  Dumas  in  this  instance  to 
have  been  guilty  of  affectation.  The 
enormous  array  of  his  published  volumes 
is  something  positively  bewildering.  Were 
we  to  take  them,  after  his  own  example, 
in  fifteens,  and  count  them  cribbage-fash- 
ion,  "fifteen-two,  fifteen-four,  etc.,*'  we 
should  find  that  the  pegs  were  a  long  way 
down  the  board  when  we  had  finished. 

Princes,  and  guardsmen,  and  courtesans, 
and  m3r8terious  exiles,  and  intriguers,  and 
millionhaires,  and  diplomatists,  and  gen- 
eralsi  and  impossible  sailor  counts,  and  be- 
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witching  women, — plotting,  loving,  reveng- 
ing ;  all  these  we  have,  and  crowds  besides 
of  painted  characters  that  form  a  vast  pro- 
cession through  these  volumes  like  the 
pageant  of  an  Eastern  king. 

Alexandre  Dumas  was  born  at  Villers- 
Cotter^ts,  the  24th  July,  1802,  and  his 
full  name  is  Alexandre  Dumas  Davy  de 
la  Pailleterie.  His  grandfather  was  a 
wealthy  Frenchman,  for  many  years  gov- 
ernor of  St.  Domingo,  the  Marquis  Marie 
Alexandre  Antoine  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie  ; 
and  his  grandmother,  who  was  either 
married  or  not  married,  was  a  negress  call- 
ed either  Louise  Cessette  or  Maria  Tes- 
sette  or  Tiennette  Dumas ; — accounts 
differ  as  to  her  Christian  name. 

When  the  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie  re- 
turned to  France,  he  took  with  him  his 
son,  a  young  mulatto  of  lively  temper, 
graceful  form,  and  some  chivalrous  ac- 
complishments. The  youth  is  said  to 
have  been  of  enormous  physical  strength, 
and  to  have  had  hands  and  feet  like  a 
woman's.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
second  marriage  his  allowance  was  stop- 
ped, and  he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  under  the  name  of  his  dead 
mother.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
French  ranks  and  rose  rapidly,  attaining 
the  grade  of  general  of  division.  This 
was  in  1792.  Suffering  disgrace  under 
the  empire,  he  resigned  his  post,  and  died 
at  Villers-Cotterdts  in  1806,  leaving  a 
widow,  and  one  son, — the  young  Alexan- 
dre.  Dumas  is  careful  to  inform  us  that 
Villers-Cotter^ts  is  two  leagues  fi"om  the 
birthplace  of  Racine,  and  seven  leagues 
from  the  birthplace  of  La  Fontaine :  he 
thus  expects  in  turn,  we  presume,  that 
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whenever  we  speak  of  the  places  of  their 
birth  we  shall  describe  them  as  so  many 
leagues  from  the  birthplace  of  Dumas. 

He  describes  the  house  where  he  was 
born,  and  says  that  it  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  will  let 
him  have  it  one  day  in  order  that  he  may 
die  in  the  chamber  where  he  was  born, 
and  "  return  in  the  night  of  the  future  to 
the  same  place  whence  he  stepped  from 
the  night  of  the  past."  He  did  not  die 
there,  however,  but  at  Puys,  near  Dieppe, 
on  the  5th  December,  1870. 

Poor  fellow  !  he  is  one  of  those  to  whom 
most  things  have  had  to  be  a  contest. 
Even  his  aristocratic  name  is  denied  him, 
which  he  thinks  rather  hard,  as  he  did 
not  put  it  forward  obtrusively,  only  ap- 
pending it  to  the  name  Dumas  in  offi- 
cial documents.  So,  in  proof  of  his  right 
to  bear  it,  he  furnishes  a  copy  of  his  bap- 
tismal register  with  witnesses  and  all  pos- 
sible detail,  wherein  he  is  shown  to  be  the 
son  of  General  Alexandre  Dumas  Davy 
de  la  Pailleterie,  and  Marie  I-.ouise  Eliza- 
beth Labouret,  his  wife.  He  humorously 
says  that  had  he  been  a  bastard,  he  would 
have  accepted  the  "bar,"  as  have  done 
bastards  more  celebrated  than  he  should 
have  been  ;  but  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  public,  like  himself,  to  become  re- 
signed to  his  legitimacy.  The  name  of 
Pailleterie  was  abandoned  for  a  time  by 
his  father,  who,  on  the  old  marquis'  second 
marriage,  found  himself  without  allowance, 
and  under  these  circumstances,  after  a 
quarrel,  decided  upon  entering  the  army, 
into  the  lower  ranks  of  which  the  marquis 
would  not  allow  him  to  drag  the  haughty 
surname. 

So  Dumas,  only,  became  the  cognomen 
of  the  future  general ;  and  Alexandre,  al- 
though baptized  under  his  grandfather's 
name — his  father  also  having  been  known 
as  the  Comte  de  la  Pailleterie — ^yet  elect- 
ed, when  the  matter  came  before  him  for 
choice,  to  take  the  name  under  which  he 
had  known  and  loved  his  father,  rather 
than  that  of  his  grandfather  the  marquis, 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  Dumas*  defini- 
tion of  himself  as  a  child  is  worth  quoting 
as  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  of 
him.  We  translate  from  his  own  words  : 
"  1  made,"  says  he,  "a  pretty  enough  child : 
I  had  long  curled  hair  which  fell  over  my 
shoulders,  and  which  only  became  frizzled 
on  the  day  when  I  attained  my  fifteenth 
year ;  large  blue  eyes  which  I  possess  still. 


and  which  constitute  the  best  feature  of 
my  face ;  a  straight  nose,  small  and  well 
made ;  great  lips,  red  and  sympathetic ; 
teeth  white,  set  moderately  badly.  Be- 
sides, in  fine,  a  complexion  of  a  brilliant 
whiteness,  and  which  only  turned  to 
brown  at  the  time  when  my  hair  went 
frizzy."  Here  he  would  seem  to  make 
out  that  the  quadroon  characteristics  only 
came  out  with  youth :  he  never  avoided, 
however,  the  subject  of  his  descent,  but 
treated  impertinent  inquirers  with  some 
jocular  scorn.  We  all  know  the  story  of 
his  being  interrogated  by  some  simpleton  as 
to  his  lineage.  **  Who  was  your  father  ?  " 
asked  his  questioner.  "A  half-caste," 
answered  M.  Dumas.  "  And  your  grand- 
father ? "  "A  black."  "  And  your  great- 
grandfather ?  "  "A  baboon,  sir, — my 
pedigree  begins  at  the  point  where  yours 
terminates."  There  was,  however,  a 
strange  apprehension  in  his  mother's  mind 
before  his  birth  lest  he  should  turn  out  a 
black.  She  had  been  some  little  time  be- 
fore to  see  a  play,  and  the  polichinelle 
who  was  acting,  being  habited  in  black 
with  a  scarlet  tongue  and  tail,  had 
excited  her  imagination,  and  she  trem- 
bled lest  the  coming  infant  should  bear 
the  like  fantastic  figure.  A  slight  acci- 
dent which  attended  the  child's  birth 
fostered  her  hallucination  for  a  time. 
The  boy,  however,  turned  out  to  be  of  a 
proper  color,  and  cried  moreover  with  a 
natural  voice,  and  not  with  the  diabolical 
grunting  of  which  she  had  been  afraid. 

The  general  dying  in  1806,  the  widow 
was  left  not  in  the  most  flourishing  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  boy  had  adored  his 
father,  who  had  been  notorious  for  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and,  on  hearing  of 
his  death,  he  immediately  took  up  a  gun, 
and  said  he  was  going  to  heaven.  "  What 
for  ?  "  asked  the  tearful  widow.  "  To  kill 
the  good  god  who  has  killed  my  father," 
shouted  the  boy. 

As  adventures  are  to  the  adventurous, 
so  all  sorts  of  fantastic,  romantic,  and  lu- 
dicrous incidents  seem  to  cling  about 
young  Dumas'  life ;  and  all  these  with  a 
sensational  and  highly  entertaining  garru- 
lity he  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  narra- 
ting in  his  most  lengthy  memoirs  of  him- 
selfl  These  are  in  twenty-two  volumes, 
and  have  not  been  translated  into  English. 
They  are  considerably  more  interesting 
than  his  novels,  and  would  be  well  worth 
being  rendered  into  our,  language,  were  it 
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not  that  Dumas'  simplicity  leads  him  to  de- 
scriptions of  details  of  his  life  of  so  realis- 
tic and  minute  a  nature  as  would  occasion- 
ally shock  our  Anglican  sense  of  propriety. 
Of  a  nature  pleasure-loving,  careless,  and 
vain,  and  with  so  rich  a  fund  of  life  and  so 
little  reserve  or  natural  delicacy  that  he 
cares  little  whether  he  is  being  admired  or 
laughed  at  so  long  as  he  is  but  the  centre 
of  attraction  and  the  observed  of  mankind, 
Dumas  gives  us  by  turn  the  struggles,  the 
pleasures,  and  the  heroic  aspects  of  his 
Ufe. 

Over  the  whole  of  his  memoirs  an  air  of 
comedy  is  thrown.  He  seems  always  to  be 
brimful  of  life  and  humor,  and  everything 
that  comes  before  him  partakes  of  his  droll- 
ery. When  quite  a  child  his  governess 
comes  to  him  to  borrow  a  book.  He 
lends  her  a  little  volume  containing  one 
only  of  the  "Arabian  Nights'*  series  of 
stories — that  of  the  *'  Wonderful  I^amp." 
When  she  comes  for  another  book  he 
lends  her  the  same  volume  over  again, 
and  so  on,  until  she  has  re<id  the  identi- 
cal volume  fifty- two  times  over.  At  last 
he  inquires  of  her,  "  Docs  'The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights'  amuse  you,  mademoi- 
selle ?  " — "  Prodigiously,  my  little  friend," 
she  answered  ;  "  but  you,  who  are  so  wise, 
perhaps  you  can  tell  me  one  little  thing 
— why  are  the  men  all  called  Aladdin  ?  " 

When  about  ten  years  old  he  is  destin- 
ed by  his  mother  for  a* seminarist.  Pre- 
vailed upon  by  her  continued  entreaties, 
he  at  length  consents.  Collecting  his 
small  baggage,  he  finds  that  he  is  short  of 
an  inkstand,  which  would  above  all  things 
be  necessary  to  a  collegian.  His  mother 
gives  him  twelve  sous  and  sends  him  to 
buy  one.  At  the  shop  he  meets  with  a 
romping  girl — cousin  of  his,  who  congrat- 
ulates him  upon  his  prospects,  and  promis- 
es him  that  when  ordained  he  shall  be  her 
spiritual  director.  This  raillery  is  too 
much  for  young  Dumas;  he  flings  the  ink- 
stand at  the  shopkeeper's  nose,  declares 
he  will  not  go  to  the  seminary,  and  puts 
the  twelve  sous  in  his  pocket  again. 
With  these  he  buys  a  sausage  and  some 
bread,  and  goes  to  find  Boudoux.  Bou- 
doux  is-  a  bird-snarer  and  poacher,  a  man 
who  could  eat  "  the  portion  of  forty  dogs  " 
at  a  meal,  who  is  a  trifle  more  ugly  than 
Quasimodo,  and  who,  with  the  strength  of 
an  elephant,  has  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb. 
With  Boudoux  he  remains  three  days,  af- 
ter whichi  thinking  his  mother  would  have 


been  sufficiently  terrified  to  be  reasonable, 
he  arranges  a  dramatic  return  after  .the 
fashion  of  the  prodigal  son.  All  the 
mother's  wrath  fell  upon  Boudoux,  who, 
however,  gets  five  francs  from  her  the  next 
time  she  sees  him,  and  the  boy  is  forgiven 
without  a  question  as  to  the  seminary. 
The  more  that  children  are  prodigals,  says 
Dumas,  the  better  are  they  received. 
**  When  the  veritable  Prodigal  Son  return- 
ed to  his  father  after  three  years,  they 
killed  a  calf;  had  he  not  returned  until 
after  six  years'  absence,  they  would  have 
killed  an  ox." 

Thus  one  great  danger  was  escaped — 
Dumas  was  saved  from  being  either  semi- 
narist or  cur6.  Had  he  been  such,  the 
religious  tendencies  which  he  had  at  all 
times  in  his  soul,  he  says,  would  have  been 
developed,  and  he  would  have  become  a 
great  preacher  instead  of  a  poor  poet. 

After  this  he  commences  to  study  with 
a  certain  Abb6  Gringoire.  The  boy  evin- 
ces no  disposition  for  Latin,  less  for  math- 
ematics, but  is  passionately  fond  of  all 
out-door  sports — poaching,  snaring  birds 
and  rabbits,  pistol- shooting,  and  the  like. 

Everything  connected  with  him  points 
to  that  excess  of  vitality,  that  exuberance 
of  animal  life,  which  is  always  his  most 
noticeable  characteristic,  and  which  actu- 
ally constitutes  the  foundation  of  his  liter- 
ary faculty.  He  always  has  a  fund  of  vi- 
tality to  spare,  and  with  this  he  can  not 
only  invest  dry  historical  bones  with  flesh 
and  reality,  but  clothe  them  also  with  gor- 
geous apparel,  give  them  the  charm  of 
youth,  and  make  them  pass  before  us  in 
the  midst  of  a  sumptuous  magnificence 
which  is  as  fascinating  as  an  unrealized 
dream. 

Both  Dumas  and  his  son,  it  seems,  ob- 
jected to  having  their  biographies  written ; 
tiiey  i)refer,  we  presume,  painting  them- 
selves with  their  own  colors.  M.  Jacquot, 
who  has  drawn  a  hundred  contemporary 
portraits,  and  is  better  known  under  his 
pseudonym  of  Eugene  de  Mirecourt,  com- 
]ilains  bitterly  of  them  both.  We  translate 
his  lamentations  on  the  subject : — "  Do 
you  think,"  he  says,  "  that  certain  heroes 
of  these  little  books— Alexandre  Dumas 
the  elder  and  J.ouis-Jesuite,  for  example — 
bring  a  marvellous  good-will  towards  let- 
ting themselves  be  painted?  Don't  for  a 
moment  imagine  such  a  thing.  Our  an- 
nouncement of  their  biography  as  forth- 
coming is  sufficient   to  make   theiw  oxv- 
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deavor  to  render  it  impossible."  He 
reproaches  Dumas  the  younger  for  "  troub- 
ling the  biographical  source,"  aijd  the 
biographer  seems  to  be  compelled  to  ex- 
tract facts  from  his  subject  in  as  violent  a 
manner  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  struggle.  Perhaps  M.  Jacquot 
has  not  reduced  "interviewing"  to  a  sci- 
ence ;  let  him  go  and  learn  concerning  it 
of  our  transatlantic  cousins. 

He  appears  to  have  had  some  quarrel 
with  M.  Dumas ;  for  in  writing  his  biogra- 
phy he  makes  us  see  everything  under  an 
exaggerated  color  and  a  ludicrous  aspect. 

Young  Dumas,  we  learn,  entered  as 
junior  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  notary  at 
Villers-Cotter^ts.  In  this  little  town  was 
a  family  of  Leuven,  one  of  tlie  members 
of  which  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
our  young  hero.  Dumas  manifesting  a 
"violent  desire  of  arriving  at  fortune," 
Adolphe  de  Leuven  counselled  him  to  try 
dramatic  authorship  and  offered  his  col- 
laboration. Alexandre  tried,  wrote  three 
pieces,  which  were  submitted  to  the  Pari- 
sian theatrical  managers,  but  everywhere 
rejected.  Then,  says  M.  Jacquot,  in  an 
heroic  strain,  "  The  son  of  the  general  is 
in  no  degree  cast  down."  His  friend 
Adolphe  had  gone  to  Paris,  and  the  young 
Alexandre  is  tormented  by  an  irresistible 
desite  to  know  the  actors  then  in  vogue — 
a  very  sensible  ambition  for  a  would-be 
dramatic  author.  He  decides  to  make  the 
journey  with  the  head  clerk  of  the  notary 
in  whose  office  he  is  employed.  They 
start  on  their  way  with  purseless  fob  and 
guns  under  their  arms,  or,  rather,  with 
one  gun  between  them,  and  a  horse. 
They  kill,  as  they  are  journeying,  quanti- 
ties of  hares  and  partridges,  sell  them  to 
the  poulterers  along  their  route,  and  so 
are  enabled  to  reach  Paris.  Adolphe  re- 
ceives his  young  companion  with  open 
arms,  gives  him  a  ticket  to  go  and  see 
Talma ;  more  than  that,  he  enables  him  to 
get  behind  the  scenes,  and  presents  him 
to  the  celebrated  tragedian  between  the 
acts.  Talma  receives  him  affectionately, 
studies  his  eyes  and  forehead,  discovers 
the  manifest  marks  of  genius,  and  delivers 
an  exordium  as  follows.  We  shall  doubt- 
less smile  at  his  words,  but  every  incident 
in  Dumas'  life  seems  to  partake  of  the 
mock-heroic :  —  "  Alexandre  Dumas,  I 
baptize  thee  poet  in  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare, of  Comeille,  and  of  Schiller.  Re- 
turn to  the  provinces,  re-enter  thy  study, 


and  the  angel  of  poesy  will  know  well  how 
to  find  thee  wherever  thou  shalt  be,  to 
raise  thee  up  by  the  hair  like  the  prophet 
Habakkuk,  and  to  carry  thee  where  thou 
shalt  have  somewhat  to  do." 

M.  Jacquot  indulges  in  a  little  sarcasm 
with  regard  to  this  episode — "  Failing  an 
angel,"  says  he,  "  a  devil  hostile  to  litera- 
ture tarried  not,  in  fact,  to  take  by  the 
hair  Habakkuk  Dumas,  and  to  transport 
him  definitely  to  Paris,  to  be  the  greatest 
of  misfortunes  to  modem  writers."    ■ 

The  misfortune  of  which  he  complains 
is  that  Dumas  degraded  the  standard  of 
literature,  causing  people  to  mistake  glit- 
ter for  gold,  and  brilliant  but  false  depic- 
tions of  life  and  luxury  for  truth.  That 
he  also  taught  men  of  letters  to  be  sordid, 
and  to  manufacture  gaudy  rubbish  in  order 
to  catch  the  lowest  popular  taste,  rather 
than  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard  by 
the  promulgation  of  their  highest  efforts. 
That  he,  in  fact,  introduced  a  low  literary 
ideal,  and  by  his  vast  popularity  crushed 
the  aspirations  of  a  vast  number  of  writ- 
ers of  higher  worth  than  himself.  These 
allegations  are  not  without  force,  but 
the  literary  characteristics  of  a  period  do 
not  depend  wholly  upon  one  individual. 
Power  will  have  its  way,  be  it  of  whatever 
description  ;  and  Dumas,  though  his  no- 
bility may  be  questioned,  cannot  be  denied 
the  possession  of  this  attribute. 

If  only  we  could  have  a  selection  ren- 
dered into  English  from  the  voluminous 
and  wonderful  memoirs  !  Dumas  has  so 
marvellous  an  art  of  calling  to  life  past 
scenes,  however  unimportant,  that  we  are 
constrained  to  sympathize  with  the  actors 
whom  he  brings  before  us.  These  recitals 
are  more  interesting  than  a  romance  ;  we 
are  never  quite  sure  how  much  of  them 
is  romance  and  how  much  reality,  but, 
doubtless,  there  is  a  general  foundation  of 
truth,  above  which,  M.  Dumas'  flowery 
faculties  have  thrown  out  their  variegated 
and  tropical  growths.  Much  that  is  most 
amusing  is  recounted  of  his  life  at  Villers- 
Cotterftts  while  quite  a  youth,  and  before 
his  entering  upon  the  wide  world  of  Paris. 
We  are  told  in  the  most  charmingly  can- 
did manner  about  his  first  dance.  How 
he  then  began  to  think  that  dress  might 
be  of  importance,  and  how  jealous  he 
was  of  an  exquisite  who  was  escorting  a 
lady,  into  whose  charge  he  had  been  given. 
How  he  endeavored  to  excite  the  fair 
lady's  admiration,  by  leaping  over  a  four- 
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teenfeet  ditch  and  ha-ha,  which  exploit 
he  thought  her  partner  would  be  unable 
to  achieve.  How  he  fell  and  burst  the 
knees  of  his  trousers,  and  escaping  before 
she  had  discovered  the  mishap,  ran  all  the 
way  home  and  got  them  mended  by  his 
mother.  How,  returning  to  the  lady,  and 
begging  for  a  dance,  he  was  delicately 
reminded  that  he  was  without  gloves. 
How  he  managed  to  borrow  a  pair  from  a 
friend  who  had  come  provided  with  two 
pairs,  lest  one  should  crack  in  the  drawing 
on ;  and  how  such  a  habit  opened  to  the 
juvenile  Dumas  unknown  horizons  of  prod- 
igality. How,  by  watching  the  leading 
couples,  he  managed  to  catch  all  the  fash- 
ionable novelties  of  the  dance,  and  by  so 
doing,  considerably  impressed  his  partner 
with  his  capabilities.  How  his  waltzing 
earned  outspoken  praise  from  a  young 
Spaniard,  and  he  replied  that  he  felt  in- 
deed complimented,  for  his  only  previous 
partners  had  been  chairs ;  since  the  good 
abbe  had  forbidden  him  to  waltz  with 
girls,  and  in  that  manner  only  had  he  been 
able  to  learn  the. art  "  without  sin."  How 
the  lady  nearly  expires  with  laughter  on 
hearing  this  naive  confession  ;  and  how 
she  tells  him  that  he  is  a  droll  boy,  and 
that  .she  likes  him  very  much.  How  they 
waltz  again,  and  Dumas  tells  her  she  is 
heavenly,  compared  with  a  chair.  How 
the  lady  with  whom  he  had  executed  the 
square  dance  claims  him  for  a  waltz  also, 
but  the  fair  Andalusian  refuses  to  give  him 
up  for  anything  but  a  stjuare  dance.  How 
the  young  Dumas  is  in  a  rapture  of  ex- 
citement and  cannot  sleep  when  the  ball 
is  over.  How  he  becomes  a  man  in  spirit 
that  day,  and  ever  afterwards  a  "  frenetic 
dancer" ;  are  not  all  these  things  to  be 
found  in  the  most  amusing  memoirs  ever 
written  ? 

Once  in  Paris,  Dumas  endeavors  to 
make  use  of  some  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  some  of  the  old  generals  of  the 
empire,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
magnates  of  his  department,  but  for  a 
long  time  is  unsuccessful  in  finding  a 
patron.  At  length,  on  the  score  of  his 
elegant  caligraphy — his  handwriting  is 
more  clerkly  and  less  erratic  than  we 
should  have  supposed  from  a  knowledge 
of  his  character — he  is  introduced  by 
General  Foy  to  a  subordinate  situation  in 
the  bureau  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  is 
said  to  have  uttered  the  following  proph- 
ecy  to  his  benefactor : — '*  I    am   going 


to  live  by  my  writing  ;  but  I  promise  you 
one  day  to  live  by  my  pen."  The  young 
man  studies  hard,  and  in  time  his  plays 
begin  to  be  accepted.  Afterwards  his 
progress  becomes  marvellously  rapid. 
And  with  his  change  of  fortune,  as  we 
might  have  prognosticated,  his  habits 
grow  into  an  extravagance  befitting  that 
ideal  character,  half  hero,  half  sensualist, 
which  fills  his  books,  and  which  is  himself. 
**As  if  stunned  by  his  sudden  passage 
from  obscurity  to  glory,  M.  Dumas,"  we 
are  told,  "  plunges  with  ardor  into  exag- 
gerations of  luxury;  he  wears  fantastic 
coats,  dazzling  waistcoats,  an  oppressive 
amount  of  gold  chain ;  gives  dinners  like 
Sardanapalus,  knocks  up  a  great  number 
of  horses,  and  loves  a  great  number  of 
women." 

He  married  an  actress,  and  the  pair 
lived  together  for  a  while  in  imperial 
style.  During  this  time  he  is  said  to  have 
called  himself  marquis  and  to  have  re- 
taken possession  of  the  family  name.  But 
the  magnificent  couple  spent  more  money 
than  they  could  afford  in  maintaining  their 
nobility  ;  they  were  obliged  to  separate. 

Dumas*  life  was  an  attempt  to  realize 
in  our  dull  and  prosaic  world  that  land  of 
enchantment  in  which  all  the  glories  and 
grandeurs  that  an  extravagant  imagination 
can  conceive  come  into  existence  at  the 
magician's  bidding.  He  revelled  in  the 
superb  and  the  bizarre^  the  gaudy  and 
grotesque. 

One  thing  Dumas  has  certainly  not  es- 
caped— charges  of  plagiary.  He  is  said 
by  hostile  critics  to  have  borrowed,  in  his 
"  Henri  HI.,"  from  Schiller,  in  another 
place  from  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  another  from 
Thierry,  in  another  from  Chateaubriand. 
Not  only  this,  but  he  is  accused  of  having 
emi)loyed  a  whole  staff  of  writers  to  com- 
pose romances  under  his  name.  The 
wholesale  manner  in  which  he  is  accused 
of  buying  novels  and  plays  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd. He  is  said  to  owe  most  of  his 
"  Napoleon  "  to  Cordelier- Delanoue,  of  his 
"Charies  VII."  to  Gerard  de  Nerval  and 
Th6ophile  Gautier,  of  his  "Antony"  to 
Emile  Souvestre,  of  his  "Marion  De- 
lornie  "  to  Victor  Hugo ;  besides  which  a 
host  of  instances  are  given  of  novels  writ- 
ten to  his  order  by  authors  of  obscure 
name.  Doubtless  there  is  some  exagger- 
ation ;  but  it  was  our  hero  himself  who 
remarked  once,  with  regard  to  such  ap- 
propriation of  others*  work  :   "  The  man 
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of  genius  does  not  steal ;  he  conquers." 
Any  way  he  must  have  had  a  marvellous 
mind  if  he  only  arranged  and  ordered 
the  labors  of  his  subordinates,  for  his 
works  possess  a  certain  harmony,  which 
marks  the  direction  of  a  single  mind. 

Some  of  his  thefts  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  acknowledging.  "  It  is  men  who  invent 
— not  a  man,"  said  he.  So  it  is,  without 
doubt,  in  the  case  of  his  novels,  say  his 
critics.  Another  excuse  of-  his  is  also 
wittily  retorted.  Dumas  pleads  that  those 
from  whom  he  borrows  were  so  obscure 
that  no  one  knows  their  names ;  and  he 
considers  himself  as  bestowing  a  boon  up- 
on society  in  bringing  to  light  undiscover- 
ed scenic  beauties.  He  alleges,  too,  that 
when  a  stupid  critic  accused  Shakespeare 
of  having  borrowed  an  entire  scene  from 
some  contemporary  author,  Shakespeare 
rejoined : — "  It  is  a  girl  whom  I  have 
taken  out  of  bad  to  mtroduce  her  into 
good  society."  In  reply  to  this,  M. 
Dumas'  critics  retort  that  he  has  invert- 
ed Shakespeare's  excuse  :  it  is  from  good 
society  that  he  takes  a  girl,  to  make  her 
enter  into  bad. 

Curious  incidents,  it  is  said,  arose  out 
of  this  system  of  employing  subordinates 
in  the  manufacture  of  romance.  A  cer- 
tain Hyypolyte  Auger,  one  of  his  work- 
men, finding  his  pay  for  such  journeyman's 
toil  inadequate,  went  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  Russia.  A  French  journal  was  pub- 
lished in  Russia,  in  which  at  the  time  in 
question  was  appearing  one  of  the  so- 
called  Dumas  novels.  Hyppolyte  calls 
u\K>n  the  editor  of  this  periodical,  and  re- 
commending himself  to  him  as  the  author 
of  the  novel  "  Olympe,"  which  is  just 
coming  out,  offers  his  services  for  the 
future  in  similar  work.  The  editor  begs 
his  pardon,  but  is  not  familiar  either  with 
his  name  or  the  title  of  the  work  to  which 
he  refers.  **  Right !  "  says  Hyppolyte  ; 
"  M.  Dumas  signs  my  book,  and  has 
changed  the  name  of  *  Olympe '  to  that 
of  *  Fernande.'  "  The  editor,  still  incredu- 
lous, is  shown  a  letter  from  M.  Dumas 
asking  for  the  concluding  sheets  of  the 
work,  in  order  that  its  publication  may  be 
proceeded  with  without  delay. 

Sixty  volumes  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  out  with  the  signature  of  Dumas 
in  1845.  The  quickest  romancist  cannot 
produce  more  than  fifteen  original  volumes 
per  annum  ;  and  on  the  preternatural 
rapidity  of  M.  Dumas  is  based  a  calcula- 


tion which  proves  him  to  have  had  either 
Satanic  or  human  assistants  at  his  com* 
mand.  The  most  dexterous  cop)dst,  toil- 
ing for  twelve  hours  a  day,  will,  we  are 
told,  produce  with  difficulty  3,900  let- 
ters per  hour,  which  amounts  to  46,800 
letters  per  day,  or  sixteen  ordinary  pages 
of  a  novel.  This  will  come  to  five  averag- 
ed-sized  volumes  a  month,  or  sixty  a  year 
— the  exact  number  which  appeared  in 
1845.  Be  this  calculation  accurate,  M. 
Dumas  must  indeed  have  been  industrious, 
or  his  subordinates  must  have  worked  like 
their  patron  ought  to  have  done,  /.^.,  M. 
Jacquot  suggests,  '*  like  a  nigger  ; "  but 
we  think  the  rate  of  3.900  letters  per  hour 
allows  but  for  a  slow-fingered  copyist. 
Dumas  earned  enormous  sums  by  his 
works,  and  spent  his  money,  as  he  thought, 
magnificently.  In  one  year,  "by  stealing 
from  the  ancients  and  buying  from  the 
moderns,"  he  is  said  to  have  made  200,- 
000  francs. 

Quarrelling  with  theatrical  magnates, 
and  finding  their  theatres  inadequate  to 
the  proj)er  display  of  his  productions,  he 
manages  to  get  a  building  erected  especi- 
ally for  their  representation. 

In  his  gorgeous  villa  of  Monte-Christo, 
at  St.  Germain,  which  Arabs,  brought 
from  Algeria  for  the  purpose  and  decorat- 
ed, there  is  on  one  festival-day  a  special 
dramatic  performance.  The  piece  is  ex- 
pressly composed  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  title  of  it  is  "  Shakespeare  and  Dumas." 

In  Mrs.  Stowe's  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
there  are  some  remarks  upon  the  character- 
istics, and  speculations  upon  the  future  of 
the  Negro  race,  which  appear  to  possess  a 
certain  measure  of  insight.  We  may  quote 
them  here  appropriately  : — "  The  Negro  is 
an  exotic  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  superb 
countries  in  the  world,  and  he  has  deep 
in  his  heart  a  passion  for  all  that  is  splen- 
did, rich,  and  fanciful — a  passion  which, 
rudely  indulged  by  an  untrained  taste, 
draws  on  them  the  ridicule  of  the  colder 
and  more  correct  white  race."  This  de- 
scription corresponds  much  more  closely 
to  what  we  should  exp>ect  of  the  black  race 
than  Mrs.  Stowe's  portraiture  of  the  "  moral 
miracle,"  Uncle  Tom.  However,  in  an- 
other part  of  the  book  Uncle  Tom  is 
shown  in  his  more  sensuous  moods  :— "  He 
was  in  a  beautiful  place — a  consideration 
to  which  his  sensitive  race  are  never  in- 
different— and  he  did  enjoy  with  a  quiet 
joy  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  fountains. 
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the  perfume,  and  light,  and  beauty  of  the 
court,  the  silken  hangings,  and  pictures, 
and  lustres,  and  statuettes,  and  gilding, 
that  made  the  parlors  within  a  kind  of 
Aladdin's  palace  to  him."  Mrs.  Stowe, 
with  reference  to  this  scene,  proceeds  to 
enter  upon  the  following  speculations  :-5- 
"  If  ever  Africa  shall  show  an  elevated  and 
cultivated  race — and  come  it  must  some 
time  her  turn  to  figure  in  the  great  drama 
of  human  improvement — life  will  awake 
there  with  a  gorgeousness  and  splendor 
of  which  our  cold  western  tribes  faintly 
have  conceived.  In  that  far-off  mystic 
land  of  gold  and  gems  and  spices  and 
waving  palms  and  wondrous  flowers  and 
miraculous  fertility,  will  awake  new  forms 
of  art,  new  styles  of  splendor ;  and  the 
Negro  race,  no  longer  despised  and  trod- 
den down,  will,  perhaps,  show  forth  some 
of  the  latest  and  most  magnificent  revela- 
tions of  human  life. " 

M.  Dumas  has  surely  forestalled  these 
magnificent  revelations  of  the  future. 
Scarcely  can  any  one  be  found,  we 
should  imagine,  more  outre  and  extrava- 
gant than  he  was,  or  with  a  greater  passion 
for  magnificence  and  very  delirium  of  color 
and  ornament.  Scarcely,  also,  will  there 
be  found  any  nature  manifested  in  such 
fashion,  possessing  more  real  power  than 
underlies  the  revel  and  riot  of  his  imagi- 
nation. He  may,  in  sooth,  be  taken  for  a 
type.  M.  Dumas  is  at  the  moral  antipo- 
des of  obscurantism.  Virtue  and  vice, 
grandeur  and  folly,  are  alike  to  him,  and 
axe  woven  together  into  the  gorgeous  jum- 
ble of  pageantry  that  his  volumes  present 
lo  us.  We  do  not  o]^ject  to  the  present- 
ment of  a  full  and  complete  picture  of 
life ;  but  M.  Dumas  does  not  give  us  real 
life.  His  characters  lead  an  enchanted 
existence,  in  which  there  is  always  the 
glitter  of  romance  and  the  seductive  hue 
which  is  given  by  the  southern  tempera- 
ment of  the  author.  Dumas  is  a  splendid 
exotic,  full  of  burning  color,  of  fragrance, 
of  passionate  thirst  for  the  sun  ;  he  is  not 
a  flower  such  as  we  meet  with  in  our 
gardens  or  fields.  Life  as  exhibited  by 
him  is  not  that  of  the  world  but  of  the 
hot-house.  He  makes  some  attempt  to 
give  reasons  for  the  portrayal  of  so 
much  that  is  objectionable,  which  we 
would  rather  he  had  omitted.  They  oc- 
cur in  the  first  number  of  his  Journal : — 
"  You  continue  these  memoirs,  then  ?  " 
"  Yes."  "  You  arc  wrong."  "  Why  so  ?  " 


"  Because  they  reveal  a  crowd  of  things 
which  you  would  do  as  well  to  leave  hid- 
den." "To  my  thinking,  nothing  ought 
to  remain  concealed.  Good  things  ought 
to  emerge  from  the  shade  in  order  to  be 
applauded  ;  bad  things  ought  to  be  drag- 
ged into  daylight  in  order  to  be  hooted 
and  hissed."  We  do  not  object  to  this  po- 
sition as  a  general  nile  ;  but  Dumas  did 
not  merely  drag  into  the  daylight.  He 
added  a  fictitious  daylight  of  his  own,  he 
heightened,  he  embellished.  The  light 
is  so  strong  that  one  cannot  see  the  cracks 
in  the  gilding. 

The  redeeming  point  in  his  character  is 
his  complete  candor.  He  is  vain  to  a 
degree  ;  but  he  confesses  his  weakness  with 
becoming  simplicity.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
character  :  we  must  take  him  as  he  is. 
"  My  pride,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  did 
not  require  to  be  encourageS  to  come  out 
of  the  vase  where  it  was  enclosed,  and  to 
swell  out  like  the  genie  in  the  *  Arabian 
Nights.' " 

From  such  a  rich,  unctuous  nature  as 
his,  both  insults  and  anxieties  seem  to 
glide  away  like  water-drops.  His  may 
not  be  an  exalted  nature,  but  it  is  pre- 
eminently a  happy  one ;  no  annoyance 
can  reach  it. 

In  small  things  as  well  as  great,  Dumas 
was  passionately  fond  of  creating  a  sensa- 
tion. In  his  preface  to  "The  Three 
Musketeers,"  an  historical  manuscript 
is  so  accurately  described  with  name, 
title,  date,  and  its  place  and  number  in 
the  Royal  Library,  that  it  has  been  fruit- 
lessly sought  for  by  individuals  who  had 
not  learned  how  well  imagination  could 
counterfeit  even  the  most  minute  reality. 
"  There  was,"  it  is  said,  "  much  running 
up  and  down  the  library  stairs,  much 
mounting  upon  step-ladders  and  tumbling 
of  paper  and  parchment,  much  grumbling 
of  puzzled  librarians  and  disappointed  ap- 
plicants, until,  at  last,  the  most  obstinate 
became  convinced  that  the  aforesaid  manu- 
script had  no  existence  save  in  the  ima- 
gination of  M.  Dumas."  It  is  this  same 
craving  for  notoriety  which  led  him  to 
wear  conspicuous  garments  and  an  exag- 
geration of  jewelled  ornaments.  He 
lives  to  be  pointed  at,  and  he  cares  not 
whether  the  finger  be  raised  in  astonish- 
ment, admiration,  or  mockery,  so  long  as 
it  is  he  that  commands  attention. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  Dumas, 
we  must  look  upon  him  as  an  original 
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product — a  nature-born,  and  not  a  manu- 
factured force.  He  is  full  of  affectations  ; 
but  those  affectations  are  a  real  portion  of 
the  man — belong  to  a  character  in  which 
life  is  more  abundant  than  control,  foliage 
than  fibre.  He  deserves  contemplation — 
a  power  grown  of  the  tropical  soil  of  the 
earth,  unrestrained,  untouched  by  the 
pruning-knife  ;  he  is  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion and  wonder,  even  though  his  man- 
ifestations be  but  a  gush  of  gaudy  color 
and  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  ap- 
proaches rankness.  He  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  or  to  place  in  the 
system  of  the  universe  than  is  a  mighty 
flower  of  the  great  forests  of  the  torrid 
zone,  overladen  with  unrestrained  revel  of 
blossom,  and  giving  out  at  one  time  fra- 
grance, at  another  miasma.  He  may  not 
be  fitted  to  pe  the  instructor  of  youth ; 
but  his  vagaries  may  afford  wise  men  a 


smile,  and  if  the  construction. of  magnifi- 
cent castles  in  the  air  be  not  a  frivolous 
and  empty  pursuit,  he  is  worthy  of  praise 
as  the  prince  of  architects  of  such  fantas- 
tic and  splendid  dreams. 

Dumas,  as  an  artist,  follows  in  the  wake 
of  Byron,  not  of  Goethe.  He  is  no  tran- 
quil mirror  in  which  are  reflected  the  pass- 
ing colors  and  forms  of  the  world  ;  but, 
like  Byron,  he  lives  in  his  heroes.  Every 
incident  that  comes  before  Dumas  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  Dumas  life  and  lux- 
unance  and  color.  All  his  books,  so 
to  speak,  reek  with  their  author.  And 
though  he  may  not  be  great,  he  is  far 
from  being  commonplace.  He  may  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  Falstaff,  and  the 
two  would  make  a  pretty  pair  of  charac- 
ters, very  different,  indeed,  but  equally 
original,  equally  entertaining,  and  equally 
heroic. 
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Among  the  thousands  who  throng  to  the 
Continent  for  refreshment  and  adventure, 
how  few  leave  the  great  southward-stream- 
ing mass,  and  seek  the  desolate  grandeur 
of  those  countries  which  lie  north  of  our 
own  land  !  Of  those  who  do  diverge,  the 
great  majority  are  sportsmen,  bent  on 
pitiless  raids  against  salmon  and  grouse. 
It  is  strange  that  the  noblest  coast- 
scenery  in  Europe  should  be  practically 
unknown  to  so  ubiquitous  a  people  as  we 
are :  but  so  it  is ;  and  as  long  as  the 
thirst  for  summer  climates  remains  in  us, 
the  world's  winter-garden  will  be  little 
visited.  It  is  the  old  story  :  the  North- 
men yearn  after  the  Nibelungen  treasure 
in  the  South. 

Doubtless,  for  us  who  are  supposed  to 
shiver  in  ])erennial  fog,  this  tropical  idol- 
atry is  right  and  wise.  With  all  the  pas- 
sion of  Rosicrucian  philosophers  we  wor- 
ship the  unfamiliar  Sun-god,  and  transport 
ourselves  to  Italy  or  Egypt  to  find  him. 
But  what  if  he  have  a  hyperborean  shrine 
— a  place  of  fleeting  visit  in  the  far  North, 
where  for  a  while  he  never  forsakes  the 
heavens,  but  in  serene  beauty  gathers  his 
cloud-robes  hourly  about  him,  and  is  lord 
of  midnight  as  of  mid-day  ?  Shall  we  not 
seek  him  there,  and  be  rewarded  perchance 
by  such  epiphanies  of  violet  and  scarlet 


and  dim  green,  of  scathing  white  light  and 
deepest  purple  shadow,  as  his  languorous 
votaries  of  the  South  know  nothing  of? 

With  such  persuasive  hints  I  would  lead 
the  reader  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I 
imagine  to  most  minds  the  I^ofoden  Islands 
are  associated  with  little  except  school- 
book  legends  of  the  Maelstrom,  and,  per- 
haps, the  undesirable  savor  of  cod-liver 
oil.  With  some  they  have  a  shadowy  sug- 
gestion of  iron-bound  rocks,  full  of  dan- 
ger and  horror,  repulsive  and  sterile,  and 
past  the  limit  of  civilization.  So  little  has 
been  written  about  them,  and  that  little 
is  so  inadequate,  that  I  cannot  wonder  at 
the  indifference  to  their  existence  which 
prevails.  With  the  exception  of  a  valua- 
ble paper  by  Mr.  Bonney,  that  appeared 
some  time  back  in  the  Alpine  Journaly  I 
know  of  no  contribution  to  geographical 
literature  which  treats  of  the  group  in  any 
detail ;  and  that  paper,  both  from  the  nar- 
row circulation  of  the  periodical,  and  also 
from  the  limited  district  of  which  it  treats, 
cannot  have  had  that  influence  which  its 
merit  and  the  subject  deserve. 

The  Lofoden  Islands,  which  I  visited 
this  summer,  are  an  archipelago  lying  off 
the  Arctic  coast  of  Norway.  Although  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Central  Greenland, 
Siberia,  and  Boothia  Felix,  they  enjoy,  in 
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common  with  all  the  outer  coast  of  Scan- 
dinavia, a  comparatively  mild  climate : 
even  in  the  severest  winters  their  harbors 
are  not  frozen.  The  group  extends  at 
an  acute  angle  to  the  mainland  for  about 
140  miles,  north-east  and  south-west.  Tn 
shape  they  seem  on  the  map  like  a  great 
wedge  thrust  out  into  the  A  dan  tic,  the 
point  being  the  desolate  rock  of  Rost,  the 
most  southerly  of  the  islands  :  but  this 
wedge  is  not  solid  ;  the  centre  is  occupied 
by  a  sea-lake,  which  communicates  by 
many  channels  with  the  ocean.  As  all 
the  Islands  are  mountainous,  and  of  most 
fantastic  forms,  it  can  be  imagined  that 
this  peculiar  conformation  leads  to  an 
endless  panorama  of  singular  and  eccen- 
tric views.  The  largest  of  the  Lofodens 
is  Hindue,  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
wedge  ;  north  of  this  runs  the  long  oval 
isle  of  Andiie  ;  to  the  west  lies  Langoe, 
whose  rugged  coast  has  been  torn  and 
fretted  by  the  ocean  into  the  most  intri- 
cate confusion  of  outline;  the  central 
lake  has  for  its  centre  Ulvoe — thus  the 
heart  of  the  whole  group ;  and  from  the 
south  of  Hindue  run  in  succession  towards 
the  south-west,  Ost  Vaagoe,  Vest  Vaagoe, 
Flakstadoe,  Moskenassue,  Vaeroe,  and  lit- 
tle ultimate  Rost.  All  these,  and  several 
minor  satellites  also,  are  inhabited  by 
scattered  families  of  fishermen.  There  is 
no  town,  scarcely  a  village  ;  it  is  but  a 
scanty  population  so  barren  and  wild  a 
land  will  support. 

But,  quiet  and  noiseless  as  the  shores 
are  when  the  traveller  sees  them  in  their 
summer  rest,  they  are  busy  enough,  and 
full  of  all  energy  and  animation,  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  As  soon  as 
the  tedious  sunless  winter  has  passed  away, 
the  peculiar  Nor^'egian  boats,  standing 
high  in  the  water,  with  prow  and  stem 
alike  curved  upwards,  begin  to  crowd  into 
the  Lofoden  harbors  from  all  parts  of  the 
vast  Scandinavian  coast.  It  is  the  never- 
failing  harvest  of  codfish  that  they  seek. 
Year  after  year,  in  the  early  spring,  usually 
about  February,  the  waters  around  these 
islands  are  darkened  with  innumerable 
multitudes  of  cod.  They  are  unaccount- 
ably local  in  these  visitations.  I  was  as- 
sured they  had  been  never  known  to  ex- 
tend farther  south  than  Vaeroe,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  group.  The  number  of 
boats  collected  has  been  estimated  at 
3,000 ;  and  as  each  contains  on  an 
average  five  men,  the  population  of  the 


Lofodens  in  March  must  be  very  consider- 
able. Unfortunately  for  these  "  toilers  of 
the  sea,"  the  early  spring  is  a  season  of 
stomiy  weather  and  tumultuous  seas ; 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  north- 
west or  from  the  south-west,  they  are 
especially  exposed  to  danger  ;  when  in 
the  former  quarter  the  sudden  gusts  down 
the  narrow  channels  are  overwhelming, 
and  when  in  the  latter  the  waves  are 
beaten  against  the  violent  current  always 
rushing  down  the  Vest  Fjord  from  its  nar- 
row apex.  The  centre  of  the  busy  trade 
in  fish  is  Henningsvaer,  a  little  collec- 
tion of  huts  perched  on  the  rocks  under 
the  precipitous  flanks  of  Vaagekallen,  the 
great  mountain  of  Ost  Vaagoe.  I  was 
told  that  in  April,  when  the  fish  is  all 
brought  to  the  shore,  and  the  operations 
of  gutting  and  cleaning  begin,  the  scene 
on  the  shore  becomes  more  strange  than 
delightful.  The  disgusting  labors  which 
complete  the  great  herring-season  in  our 
own  Hebrides  are  utterly  outdone  by 
the  Norsk  cod  fishers.  Men,  women,  and 
children  cluster  on  the  shore,  busily  en- 
gaged in  their  filthy  work,  and  steeped  to 
the  eyes  in  blood  and  scales  and  entrails  : 
at  last  the  rocks  themselves  are  slippery 
with  the  reeking  refuse ;  one  can  scarcely 
walk  among  it ;  and  such  a  smell  arises  as 
it  would  defy  the  rest  of  Europe  to  equal. 
The  fish  is  then  spread  on  the  rocks  to 
dry,  and  eventually  piled  in  stacks  along 
the  shore  :  in  this  state  it  is  known  as 
klip-fish.  Some  is  split  and  fastened  by 
pegs  to  long  rods,  and  allowed  to  flap  in 
the  wind  till  it  dries  to  the  consistence  of 
leather  :  it  is  then  called  stock-fish.  Be- 
fore midsummer,  flotillas  of  the  swift  boats 
called  yagts  gather  again  to  the  Lofodens, 
and  bear  away  for  exportation  to  Spain 
and  Italy  the  dried  results  of  the  spring 
labor.  Bergen  is  the  great  emporium  for 
this  trade.  The  other  industry  of  the 
islands  .is  the  extraction  of  **  cod-liver 
oil :  "  the  livers  of  all  kinds  of  fishes  sup- 
ply this  medicine,  those  of  sharks  being 
peculiarly  esteemed.  Along  the  low 
rocks,  and  around  the  houses,  one  finds 
great  caldrons  in  which  these  painfully 
odorous  livers  are  being  slowly  stewed ;  a 
heavy  steam  arises,  and  the  oily  smell 
spreads  far  and  wide.  But  this  is  not  a 
feature  peculiar  to  the  Lofodens  :  all  over 
the  coast  of  Finmark  the  shores  reek  with 
this  flavor  of  cod-liver  oil. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  in  my 
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function  of  apologist  for  these  islands,  .that 
tnith  obliges  me  to  raze  to  the  ground 
with  nithle^s  hand  the  romantic  fabric  of 
fable  that  has  surrounded  one  of  them 
from  time  immemorial.  The  Maelstrom, 
the  terrific  whirlpool,  that 

Whirled  to  death  the  roaring  whale, 

that  sucked  the  largest  ships  into  its  mon- 
strous vortex,  and  thundered  so  loudly 
that,  as  Purchas  tells  us  in  his  veracious 
Pilgrimagf^  the  rings  on  the  doors  of 
houses  ten  miles  off  shook  at  the  sound  of 
it — this  wonder  of  the  world  must,  alas  ! 
retire  to  that  Limbo  where  the  myths  of 
old  credulity  gather,  in  a  motley  and  fan- 
tastic array.  There  is  no  such  whirlpool 
as  Pontoppidan  and  Purchas  describe  : 
the  site  of  the  fabulous  Maelstrom  is  put 
by  the  former  writer  between  Moskensesoe 
and  the  lofty  isolated  rock  of  Mosken. 
This  passage  is  at  the  present  day  called 
Moskostriim,  and  is  one  of  those  narrow 
straits,  so  common  on  the  Norwegian 
coast,  where  the  current  of  water  sets  with 
such  persistent  force  in  one  direction,  that 
when  the  tide  or  an  adverse  wind  meets 
it,  a  great  agitation  of  the  surface  takes 
place.  I  have  n)yself  seen,  on  one  of  the 
narrow  sounds,  the  tide  meet  the  current 
with  such  violence  as  to  raise  a  little  his- 
sing wall  across  the  water,  which  gave  out 
a  loud  noise.  This  was  in  the  calmest  of 
weather ;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
such  a  i)henomenon  occurring  during  a 
storm,  or  when  the  sea  was  violently  dis- 
turbed, would  cause  small  boats  passing 
over  the  six)t  to  be  in  great  peril,  and 
might  even  suddenly  swamp  them.  Some 
such  disaster,  observed  from  the  shore,  and 
exaggerated  by  the  terror  of  the  beholder, 
doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  prodigious  le- 
gends of  the  Maelstrom.  Such  a  catas- 
trophe took  place,  I  was  informed,  not 
long  since,  on  the  Salten  Fjord,  where 
there  is  an  eddy  more  deserving  the  name 
of  whirlpool  than  any  in  the  Lofodens. 

Until  lately  the  topography  of  the 
islands  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
The  name  of  the  group  begins  to  appear 
on  maps  of  North  Europe  about  the  year 
1600  ;  but  for  a  century  and  a  half  there 
is  no  sign  to  show  that  geographers  were 
at  all  aware  of  the  real  position  of  the 
islands.  In  Pontoppidan* s  map  the  right 
point  on  the  coast  is  at  last  fixed,  but  the 
oval  smooth  pieces  of  land  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  one  another  which  adorn  the 


coast  of  Finmark  on  his  chart  are  a  sadly 
inaccurate  realization  of  these  firmly-com- 
])acted  and  fantastically -shaped  Lofodens. 
Only  within  the  last  few  years  has  the 
patient  survey  of  the  Norwegian  Admiralty 
presented  us  with  a  minute  and  exact 
chart  of  the  coast,  and  the  sea-line  may 
now  be  considered  as  accurately  laid 
down.  But  with  the  interior  of  the  islands 
it  is  not  so  :  they  consist  of  inaccessible 
crags,  dreary  morasses,  and  impenetrable 
snow-fields.  The  Lofoden  islander  prizes 
the  sea-shore,  for  it  feeds  and  enriches 
him  ;  the  fringe  of  rich  pasture  which 
smiles  along  it,  for  it  preserves  his  cattle ; 
but  the  land  which  lies  behind  these  is  an 
unknown  wilderness  to  him  :  if  he  pene- 
trates it,  it  is  to  destroy  the  insolent  eagles 
that  snap  up  stray  lambs,  or  to  seek  some 
idle  kid  that  has  strayed  beyond  the  flpck. 
Hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  names  for 
the  peaks  that  brisde  on  the  horizon  or 
tower  above  the  valleys ;  in  many  cases 
they  have  no  names,  in  many  more  these 
names  have  found  their  way  into  no  printed 
maps.  It  was  an  object  with  me  to  ^th  on 
the  true  appellations  of  these  magnificent 
mountains  ;  and  I  was  in  many  cases  en- 
abled, through  the  courtesy  of  the  people 
and  through  patient  collation  of  reports, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  information  in 
this  respect.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  names  given  were  taken  down 
from  oral  statement,  and  that  the  spelling 
must  in  some  cases  be  phonetic. 

The  only  key  to  this  enchanted  palace 
of  the  Oceanides  is,  for  ordinary  travellers, 
the  weekly  steamer  from  Trondhjem. 
This  invaluable  vessel  brings  one,  after  a 
somewhat  weary  journey  through  an  end- 
less multitude  of  low,  slippery,  gray  islets 
and  tame  hills,  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  An- 
other day  throueh  scenery  which  at  that 
point  becomes  highly  eccentric  and  inter- 
esting, and,  in  some  places,  grand,  to 
Bodo.  This  depressing  village  is  the 
I^ondon  and  Liverpool  in  one  for  the 
inhabitants  of  our  islands :  every  luxury, 
from  a  watch  to  a  piano,  from  a  box  of 
Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits  to  a  pig, 
must  be  brought  from  Ik)dd.  After  a  long 
stoppage  here,  the  steamer  passes  on  up 
the  coast  some  twenty  miles  to  a  strange 
place  called  Grytoe,  a  labyrinth  of  slimy 
rocks  just  high  enough  to  hide  the  horizon. 
From  this  the  boat  emerges  through  a 
tortuous  and  perilous  sound,  and  is  at 
once  in  the  great  Vest  Fjord.      Forty 
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miles  ahead  in  one  unbroken  line  rise  the 
shaq>  mountains  of  the  Lofodens,  and 
without  swerving  a  point,  the  good  ship 
glides  west-north-west  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  great  wall.  If  the  traveller  visit 
the  islands  in  summer,  and  make  the  pas- 
sage across  the  Vest  Fjord  at  midnight, 
as  he  is  almost  sure  to  do,  the  scene,  pro- 
vided the  air  be  clear  and  dry,  will  be 
gorgeous.  In  the  weird  Arctic  midnight, 
with  a  calm  sea  shimmering  before  the 
bows,  and  all  things  clothed  in  that  cold 
yellow  lustre,  deepening  to  amber  and 
gold  behind  the  great  blue  mountains, 
which  is  so  strange  a  characteristic  of  the 
sun  at  midnight,  the  scene  is  wotiderfully 
impressive.  As  the  steamer  glides  on, 
making  for  Balstad  on  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Vest  Vaagoe,  Flakstadoe  and  Mos- 
kenaesoe  lie  somewhat  to  our  left ;  and 
perchance,  if  the  eye  is  very  keen,  far 
away  in  the  same  direction  it  may  detect 
the  little  solitary  rock  of  Viero,  and  still 
fardier  Rost  itself,  our  ultima  Thule.  The 
southern  range  of  the  Lofodens  has  been 
compared  to  a  vertebrated  skeleton,  and 
the  simile  is  vastly  well  chosen  ;  for  the 
isles  taper  off  to  a  minute  tail,  and  the 
channels  that  run  between  them  are  so 
narrow  and  fit  the  outline  so  exactly  that 
they  appear  like  joints.  Seen  from  the 
Vest  Fjord  the  whole  looks  like  one  vast 
land,  undivided.  Higher  and  higher  on 
the  primrose-colored  sky  the  dark  peaks 
rise  as  we  approach  our  haven.  And  now 
the  hills  of  Moskenaesoe  assume  definite 
shape  ;  the  two  central  points  rising  side 
by  side  are  Guldtind  and  Reinebring,  the 
former  being  the  southern  one.  For  an 
account,  the  only  one  I  know,  of  Moske- 
nassoe,  I  can  refer  the  reader  to  the  Reisg 
durch  Norwe^en  of  Herr  C.  F.  Lessing, 
published,  in  183 1,  at  Berlin  ;  a  scarce 
book,  I  believe.  Herr  Lessing  was  an 
enterprising  naturalist,  who  visited  Vaero, 
Moskenaesoe,  and  Vest  Vaagoe,  and  wrote 
an  entertaining  chapter  about  them  in  his 
excellent  little  book.  The  mountains  of 
Moskenxsoe  are  not  very  lofty,  but  the 
island  is  very  inaccessible,  the  shores  being 
so  steep  and  the  outline  so  indented  by 
the  sea  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  boat 
from  haven  to  haven  :  one  cannot  go  by 
land.  The  highest  mountain  of  Flak- 
stadde,  the  precipitous  Napstind,  is  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  island,  and 
hidden  from  us  by  the  projecting  promon- 
tories of  Vaagoe  ;  but  the  lofty  hills  very 


slightly  to  our  left  belong  to  this  island. 
Even  while  we  speak,  see,  we  glide  be- 
tween half-submerged  rocks  and  rounded 
islets  crowded  with  sea-birds  into  the  bay 
of  Balstad,  and  the  I^ofodens  are  around 
us  !  The  hour  is  that  one  of  glamour  in 
these  Arctic  summers  when  the  day  is  yet 
but  a  few  hours  old,  and  the  golden  sheen 
of  midnight  has  .given  way  to  the  strong 
chiarosQuro  of  sunrise.  Above  our  heads 
rises  the  mountain  Skottind,  and  we  per- 
ceive how  strange  is  the  land  we  have 
arrived  in  ;  no  longer  the  rounded  hills  of 
the  mainland,  no  more  any  conventional 
mountain  forms  or  shapes  in  any  wise 
familiar.  Skottind  soars  into  the  clouds 
one  vast  cliff  of  dark  rock  split  across  now 
and  then  with  a  sharp  crevasse,  above 
which  rises  another  wall  of  cliff,  and  so  on 
to  the  summit,  where  thin  spires  and  sharp 
pinnacles,  clear-cut  against  the  sky,  com- 
plete the  mighty  peak.  This  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  mountains  of  this  southern 
and  grandest  range  :  especially  unique 
and  perplexing  is  the  thin  look  of  the 
extreme  summit ;  apparently  the  ridge  is 
as  sharp  and  narrow  as  a  notched  razor  ; 
one  can  see  no  marks  of  the  receding  of 
the  edge.  All  these  points  are  inaccessi- 
ble on  one  side  ;  from  the  interior  it  might 
be  possible  to  reach  the  top  of  some  of 
them,  and  sublime  would  be  the  view  so 
gained.  At  present,  this  chilly  July  morn- 
ing, Skottind  rises  a  wall  of  darkest  indigo 
blue  between  the  sun  and  our  faces ; 
about  its  horns  the  heavy  tissue  of  clouds 
is  smitten  and  shot  through  with  brilliant 
white  light  of  sunrise,  and  the  fainter 
wreaths  of  vapor,  delicately  tinged  with 
rose-color  and  orange,  pause  before  they 
rise  and  flee  away  over  the  awakened 
heavens.  As  for  Balstad  itself,  it  is  a 
cluster  of  wooden  houses  painted  gray  and 
green,  and  some  deeply  stained  with  red 
ochre,  scattered  about  on  a  frightfully 
rugged  platform  of  rocks,  so  uneven  that 
I  cannot  think  a  scjuare  yard  of  earth  or 
tolerably  flat  rock  could  be  found  any- 
where. Some  of  the  houses  are  built  on 
the  outlying  islets,  treacherous  low  reefs 
on  which  the  gray  sea  creeps  and  shows 
his  ominous  white  teeth.  Such  places 
seem  to  promise  certain  destruction  in  the 
first  storm,  but  the  cottages  survive,  and 
the  bay  certainly  is  very  sheltered. 

Leaving  Balstad  the  steamer  coasts 
along  the  shores  of  Vest  Vaagoe.  The 
twin  peaks  that  appeared  from  the  middle 
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of  Vest  Fjord  as  the  highest  land  in  this 
island  lie  on  the  northern  coast,  and  are 
now  far  out  of  sight ;  they  are  known  un- 
der the  collective  name  of  Himmelstinder 
— a  poetic  and  suggestive  title.  It  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that  iind  is  equiva- 
lent to  needle,  spitz,  and  is  descriptive  of 
tlie  pinnacle-character  of  the  mountain. 
Himmelstind  was  ascended  by  Herr  Les- 
sing,  who  crossed  over  to  it  from  ^uxnaes, 
and  bravely  ascended  in  spite  of  pouring 
rain  and  the  derisive  remarks  of  the  na- 
tives :  his  account  of  the  adventure  is 
highly  humorous.  We  pursue  our  voyage 
through  an  infinite  multitude  of  sterile 
rocks  and  under  fine  stormy  crags  till  we 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  broad  Gimsoe- 
strdm,  the  gulf  that  divides  us  from  Ost 
Vaagoe.  Here  the  colossal  precipices  of 
Vaagekallen  come  into  sight,  the  siib- 
limest,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of  all  the 
Lofoden  mountains.  This  stupendous 
mass  occupies  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Ost  Vaague,  and  is  almost  always  shroud- 
ed in  cloud  ;  the  snow  lies  in  patches 
about  its  ravines,  but  most  of  its  summit 
is  too  sheer  for  snow  to  rest  on  or  any 
herb  to  grow.  Vaagekallen  is  the  beacon 
towards  which  the  fisher,  laden  with  finny 
spoils,  wearily  steers  at  fall  of  day ;  for 
under  its  spurs,  on  a  group  of  islets  in  the 
sound,  is  built  the  village  of  Henningsvaer, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  fishing  sta- 
tions, and  a  flourishing  litde  place.  It 
has  a  lighthouse  also,  the  largest  on  this 
coast.  A  little  farther  on  we  pass  the 
quaint  church  of  Vaagen,  Kirkevaag,  as 
the  inhabitants  call  it,  built,  like  all  North- 
ern churches,  of  wood,  and  painted  dark 
brown.  Here  we  find  the  only  trace  of 
historic  importance  that  I^ofoden  can 
boast,  I  believe  ;  for  it  was  from  Kirke- 
vaag that  that  enthusiast  Hans  F^gede,  led 
by  Christian  love  for  the  souls  of  men, 
went  in  1721  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
desolate  savages  of  Greenland.  We  pass 
on  through  crowds  of  eider-ducks  and 
terns  and  cormorants  to  Svolvaer,  a  prom- 
inent station  on  Ost  Vaagoe.  The  en- 
trance to  this  harbor  is  through  a  maze  of 
black,  cruel  rocks,  round  which  the  sea 
tumbles  and  glides  ominously ;  at  last, 
after  an  intricate  half  hour  of  steering, 
through  passages  where  no  path  seemed 
possible,  a  large  village  is  reached,  built 
like  a  lacustrine  town  on  piles  above  the 
water.  Svolvaer  is  thrown  about  on  a  heap 
of  islets  and  promontories  here  a  house 


and  there  a  house,  on  a  site  even  wilder 
than  that  of  Balstad.  The  mountain  ris- 
ing sheer  behind  it  is  the  Svolvaer  Fjeld. 
Tolerable  accommodation  may  be  got  at 
this  place,  though  the  house  of  entertain- 
ment is,  according  to  Mr.  Bonney,  very 
inconveniently  situated.  Leaving  Svol- 
vaer, the  Ostnaes  F'jord,  gloomy,  narrow, 
and  terrible  as  that  gate  which  Dante  saw 
in  Hell,  looms  on  our  left;  enormous 
mountains  hem  it  in.  On  the  west  side, 
eminent  above  the  rest,  is  a  peak  called, 
I  believe,  the  Jomfrutind ;  it  is  a  sombre 
and  sinister  water-glen,  on  whose  shores  it 
would  be  a  dismal  thing  to  live. 

But  now,  straight  before  us,  we  per- 
ceive three  islands,  not  belonging  to  the 
general  range,  but  standing  at  right  angles 
to  it,  running  far  out  into  the  Vest  Fjord ; 
and  between  them  we  see  glimpses  of  the 
mainland,  now  not  very  distant.  These 
islands  are  circular,  and  not  indented  by 
the  sea  ;  but  a  shelf  of  rock,  covered  with 
rough  pasturage,  runs  round  each  of  them, 
and  then  a  mountain  soars  suddenly  into 
the  skies.  Stor  MoUa^  the  one  largest  and 
nearest  to  Ost  Vaagoe,  is  a  double  peak 
of  quite  exceptional  grandeur ;  and  Lilie 
Molla  and  Skraaven,  though  less  loft^,  are 
scarcely  tamer  in  their  forms.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  form  a  due  conception  of  this 
peculiarly  masculine  scenery;  there  is 
nothing  pretty  or  charming  about  it,  but 
it  is  extremely  impressive.  Compared  with 
the  rest  of  Norwegian  sea-scenery,  with 
that  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle  especially, 
it  differs  from  it  as  an  American  back- 
woodsman differs  from  a  London  counter- 
jumper.  1  would  here  protest  a  little,  in 
wonder,  at  the  compliments  paid  to  the 
coaust  scenery  of  South  and  Central  Nor- 
way :  saving  that  terrible  sound  which  nms 
between  Bremangerland  and  the  main,  un- 
der the  awful  cliffs  of  Homelen,  there  is 
nothing  from  Torghatten  to  the  Naze  to 
call  forth  the  slightest  enthusiasm.  There 
is  much  finer  country  in  the  Hebrides. 
To  return  to  Lille  Molla.  This  island 
and  its  congeners  are  all  inhabited,  and 
not  two  hours'  sail  from  Svolvaer;  on 
Stor  Molla  accommodation  of  some  sort 
might  probably  be  found,  and  I  think  this 
little  group  would  be  well  worth  investiga- 
tion. They  have  just  that  amount  of  geo- 
graphical independence  which  often  suf- 
fices to  produce  a  difference  in  flora  and 
fauna.  Between  the  two  Mollas  we  steam, 
noticing  the  rough  saeters  on  the  shores^ 
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the  rows  of  stockfish  flapping  in  the  wind, 
and  the  caldrons  of  stewing  livers,  faintly 
odorous  from  the  steamer's  deck.  The 
Okellesund  (for  so  the  northern  passage 
between  Stor  Molla  and  Vaagoe  appears 
to  be  called)  is  too  narrow  to  admit  the 
steamer,  but  turning  north  as  we  leave  the 
M5ldoren,  we  enter  the  celebrated  Raft- 
sund.  • 

The    Raftsund,    which    has    won   the 
hearty  admiration  of  every  traveller  who 
has  seen  it,  is  a  narrow  channel,  fifteen 
miles   long,  running   north-east  between 
Vaagoe   and  Hindoe.     It  is   of  various 
width,  narrowest  towards  the   north ;  on 
each  side  mountains  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  eccentric  forms  rise  in  precipices  and 
lose  themselves  in   pinnacles  and   sharp 
edges  that  cut  the  clouds.     As  this  is  the 
one  part  of  the  Lofodens  that  has  been 
somewhat  minutely  described,  I  need  not 
linger  in  painting  it.     A  few  of  the  peaks, 
however,  I  can   name.     All   the   loftiest 
and  boldest  are  on  the  Vaagoe  side.     Per- 
haps the   strangest  is  listind,  a  gigantic 
mass  with  a  tower-like  cairn  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  Mahomefs  Tomb  we  nicknamed  it, 
till  a  native  obligingly  gave  its  true  title. 
This  is  at  the  middle  of  the  sund,  where 
an  island  breaks  the  current,  and  several 
small  fjords  push  into  the  land.     Another 
very  noble  cluster  of  aiguilles  is  Ruttind, 
on  Vaagoe,  but  much   to   the  south   of 
listind.    These  peaks  are  mostly  wreathed 
with  foamy  cloud,   that  on   a  fine   day 
daintily  rises   and  lays  bare   their  dark 
beauty,  and  as  airily  closes  round  them 
again.     About  the  summits  the  rifts  and 
joints  are  full  of  snow  all  the  summer,  and 
from  every  bed,  leaping  over  rocks  and 
sliding  over  the  smooth  slabs  of  granite,  a 
narrow  line  of  water,  white  as  the  parent 
snow,  falls  in  a  long  cataract  to  the  sea. 
On  the   Hindoe  side,   Kongstind,  which 
lies  north-east  of  listind,  is  the  most  strik- 
ing mass.     On  both  sides  near  the  water 
the  ground  is  covered  with  deep  grass,  of 
a  bright  green  color,  and  flowers  bloom  in 
beautiful   abundance.     In  one  place  the 
harebells  were  so  thick  on  the  hillside  that 
they  gleamed,  an  azure  patch,  half  a  mile 
away.     Flocks  of  sheep-  and  goats  luxuri- 
ate in  this  lush  herbage ;  here  and  there 
ferns  are  in  the  ascendency,  Polypodium 
pMegopieris  and  dryopteris  being  every- 
where abundant. 

Leaving  the  Raftsund,  we  suddenly  en- 
ter that  sea-lake  which,  as  I  said  above, 


holds  the  centre  of  the  archipelago.     We 
are  now  at  the  heart  of  the  weird  land,  and 
the  sight  before  us  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
that  can  be  conceived.    The  bristling  char- 
acter of  the  southern  coast  gives  place  to 
a   calmer,   more    placid   scenery.     Here 
there  are  no  subtle  rocks,  no  frightful  reefs ; 
all  is  simple,  serene,  and  stately.     I  can- 
not do  better  than  give  my  remembrance 
of  the  first  time  I  saw  this  scene,  on  a  calm 
sunlit  morning  in  July.     Leaving  the  Raft- 
sund, we  bore  due  north.     As  we  steamed 
through   quiet  shimmering   water  gently 
down  on  Ulviie,  at  our  back  the  ghostly 
mountains  lay,  a  semi-cirque   of  purple 
shadow  ;  down  their  sides  the  clear  snow- 
patches,  muffling  the  vast  crevasses,  shone, 
dead  white,  or  stretched  in  glaciers  almost 
to  the  water's  edge.     In  sweet  contrast  to 
their  grandeur,  sunny  Ulvoe  rose  before 
us,  with  the  little  kirk  of  Hassel  nestling 
in  a  bright  green  valley ;  in  its  heart  one 
violet  peak  arose,  and  hid  its  dim  head  in 
the  mystery  of  the  vaporous  air   above. 
The  sea  had  all  the  silence  and  the  rest- 
fulness  of  dreamland  :  not  a  ripi)le  broke 
the  sheeny  floor,  save  where  a  flock  of 
ducklings  followed  in  a  fluttering  arc  the 
mother-bird,  or  where  the  cormorant  hurl- 
ed himself  on  some  quivering  fish.    Round 
the  eastern  promontory  of  the  lovely  isle 
we   drifted ;  peak  by   peak  the  pleasant 
hills  of  I^angoe   gathered   on  our  right, 
while  to  the  left  of  us,  and  ever  growing 
dimmer   in  the   distance,  the   prodigious 
aiguilles  of  Vaagoe,  in  their  clear  majestic 
color,  soared  unapproachable  above  the 
lower  foreground  of  Ulvoe.     IJehind   us 
now  was  Hindoe,  less  grand  perhaps  than 
Vaagoe,  but  displaying  two  central  moun- 
tains of  immense  height,  Fisketind   and 
Mosadlen,  the  latter  reported   to  attain 
a  greater  elevation  than  any  in  the  group. 
Langoe  lies  very  close  on  the  right  when 
we  enter  the    Boriiesund  and   make   for 
Stokmarknces.     Boroe   itself  lies  in    the 
strait  between  Ulvoe  and  Langoe.     The 
])retty  hamlet  on  its  shores  was  the  centre 
of  the  investigations  of  Dr.  George  Berna 
and  his  friends,  as  related  by  Herr  Carl 
Vogt  in  his  interesting  Nordfahrt.    On  the 
northern  shore  of  Ulvoe,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  valley,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Stokmarknses.     It  is  almost  a  town,  con- 
taining perhaps  1 20  houses  ;  it  may   be 
the  most  populous  place  in  the  Lofodens, 
though  I  am  told  that  the  discovery  of  coal 
in  Andoe  has  greatly  increased  the  village- 
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port  of  Dvergberg  in  that  island.  Stok- 
marknaes  looks  very  pretty  from  the  sea, 
with  its  clean  painted  houses  of  deal  wood, 
and  bright  tiled  roofs.  Ulvoe  is  the  rich- 
est, most  fertile,  and  most  populous  of  the 
islands.  It  stands  in  the  sea  like  a  hat, 
having  a  central  mountain  mass,  and  a 
broad  rim  of  very  flat  and  fertile  land. 
To  compare  great  things  with  mean,  it  is ' 
in  shape  extremely  like  that  unpleasant 
island,  Lunga,  in  the  Hebrides,  facetiously 
known  as  the  Dutchman's  Hat.  Ulvoe 
culminates  in  a  single  peak,  by  name  Sae- 
terheid,  which  rises  close  behind  Stok- 
marknres.  This  mountain,  whose  sides 
are  principally  covered  by  a  thick  jungle 
of  birch  underwood,  slopes  gradually  away 
into  a  rocky  ridge  running  across  the  isl- 
and, and  falls  in  steep  precipitous  cliffs  to 
the  flat  lands  that  form  the  external  rim. 
These  flats  were  originally,  I  suppose,  mo- 
rasses, but  have  been  in  great  part  re- 
claimed, though  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Sceterheid  there  are  still  great  bogs,  and 
two  litde  tarns,  full  of  trout.  At  Stok- 
niarknaes  (which  is  quite  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, and  had  this  summer  a  bazaar  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  French)  good  ac- 
commodation can  be  had ;  Herr  Halls, 
the  landhandler,  being  in  a  condition  to 
make  visitors  very  comfortable  at  a  moder- 
ate charge,  and  it  is  a  good  station  to  leave 
the  steamer  at.  Herr  Halls  also  supplies 
karjols,  and  a  very  pleasant  excursion  can 
be  made  on  one  of  those  arm-chairs-on- 
wheels  to  the  south  of  ihe  island.  There 
is  one  road  in  Ulvoe,  running  from  Stok- 
marknajs  round  the  eastern  coast  to  Mel- 
bo,  a  gaard  or  farmstead  opposite  Vaagoe. 
It  is  a  very  good  road,  more  like  a  car- 
riage-drive through  a  gentleman's  park 
than  a  public  thoroughfare.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  from  Stokmarknaes  to  Melbo. 
On  the  way  one  passes  Hassel  Church,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  an  odd 
octagonal  building  of  wood,  painted  red, 
with  a  high  conical  roof.  Norwegian 
churches  have  an  excessively  undignified 
look  4  some  are  like  pigeon  houses,  some 
like  pocket-telescopes.  Hassel  reminded 
me  irresistibly  of  a  mustard-pot.  Yet  it  is 
a  structure  of  high  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
for  not  only  all  Ulvoe,  but  parts  of  Lan- 
goe  and  Hindoe,  and  the  whole  north 
of  Vaagoe,  depend  upon  it  for  pastoral 
care.  A  very  pretty  sight  it  is  on  a 
summer  Sunday  morning  to  see  the  boats 
gathering  from  all    parts   to   it,   full    of 


the  simple  devout  people  in  their  holiday 
dress. 

To  judge  from  the  number  of  redshank 
and  curlew  that  wheel  above  the  traveller, 
or  flutter  wailing  before  him,  the  bogs  be- 
side the  road  must  teem  with  wild-fowl. 
The  north  side  of  the  island  is  thickly  dot- 
ted with  farms  and  fishermen's  huts,  but 
after  leaving  Hassel  and  the  adjoining 
hamlet  of  Steilo  these  diminish  in  number, 
till  at  Melbo  the  road  itself  disappears, 
and  the  flat  land  becomes  a  wild  peat  bog, 
with  only  a  few  huts  near  the  sea.  Melbo 
is  simply  a  large  farm,  owned  by  Fru  Col- 
devin,  a  lady  who  opens  her  house  in  the 
summer  for  the  accommodation  of  sports- 
men and  those  few  travellers  that  wan- 
der to  this  far  end  of  the  earth.  A  clus- 
ter of  islets  off  the  coast  here  is  a  part  of 
her  property.  She  preserves  these  rocks 
for  the  sea-birds,  which  flock  to  them  in 
extraordinary  numbers.  Little  kennels 
of  turf  and  stone  are  built  to  shelter  the 
nests,  and  here  the  eider  ducks  strip  them- 
selves of  their  exquisite  down  for  the  sake 
of  their  offspring,  and  in  due  time  see  it 
appropriated  by  Fru  Coldevin. 

From  Melbo  tlie  lovely  range  of  snowy 
points  in  Vaagoe  is  seen  on  a  fine  day  be- 
witchingly.  Mr.  Bonney,  who  unhappily 
seems  to  have  had  execrable  weather  in 
the  Lofodens,  sighed  pathetically  at  these 
peaks  from  Melbo.  He  gives  Alpine 
names  to  the  two  highest,  supposing  ap- 
parently that  they  were  nameless  in  the 
native  tongue  :  they  are  not  so  neglected, 
however.  The  foremost  mountain,  which 
fi-om  Ulvoe  seems  the  highest,  is  Higraven, 
"  the  tomb  or  monument  of  the  wild 
beast ; "  and  the  other,  really  the  loftiest 
peak  in  Vaagoe,  is  Blaamanden.  My 
friend  Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  to  whom  I  am 
much  indebted  for  his  help  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  notes,  accomplished  this 
summer  the  ascent  of  Higraven,  and 
kindly  permits  me  to  transcribe  from  his 
journal  the  story  of  his  adventure.  Mr, 
Green's  familiarity  with  Swiss  Alpine 
scenery  would  tend  to  make  him  a  severe 
critic  of  mountain  effects,  and  that  he  can 
write  thus  enthusiastically  of  the  Lofodens 
is  no  small  proof  of  their  wonderful  beauty. 

Mr.  Green  started  from  Melbo  on  a 
fine  July  morning,  at  lo  A.M.,  the  clouds, 
tctage,  masses  of  opaque  white  fleece  on 
the  sides  of  all  the  peaks,  promised  very 
ill  for  the  expedition ;  but  soon  these  roll- 
ed away,  and  left  the  snowy  rocks  clear- 
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cut  against  an  azure  sun-lit  sky.     ^*  The 
face  of  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass, 
and  over  it  rose  the  long  line  of  snow-cap- 
ped peaks,  softening  from  rugged  purple 
crags  to  emerald-green  slopes  as  they  ap- 
proached the  sea,  looking  about  a  mile 
off,  though  in  fact  the  nearest  of  them 
was  seven.     I  had  determined  beforehand 
which  peak  I  should  climb :  it  seemed  to 
be  the  highest  in  Ost  Vaagoe,  and  lay  at 
the  head  of  the  Stover  Fjord.     My  boat- 
men w^ere  i>leasant  fellows,  and  as  I  lay 
luxuriously  in  the  stern,  steering,  I  con- 
versed with  them  in  bad  Norse ;  n)y  ques- 
tions had  reference  principally  to  the  sea- 
birds.    A  pretty  little  sort  of  guillemot  with 
red  legs  they  call  testhe  ;  this  bird  is  very 
common  :  another  common  bird,  the  hen- 
eider  I  think,  is  called  ae.     We  passed 
many  of  these  with  a  train  of  young  ones 
after  them.     As  the  boat  skimmed  along 
we  passed  many  beautiful  jelly-fish  :  one 
sort  of  bolina  about  the  size  of  a  goose- 
egg  was  particularly  common.     At  last, 
after   winding   through   many   islets,    we 
enter  the  Stover  Fjord :  the  only  thing  I 
can  compare  it  to  is  the  Bay  of  Uri,  which 
I   think  it  surpasses  in  beauty,  and  the 
Aiguille  de  Dru  is  rivalled  by  these  snow- 
seamed  pinnacles.     But  it  was  12  o'clock, 
and  I  jumped  ashore  at  a  sort  of  elbow 
where  the  fjord  forks.     I  put  some  pro- 
visions into  my  pocket;  then,  with  my 
sketching  materials  slung  upon  my  back 
and  my  alpen-stock  in  my  hand,  I  com- 
menced   the   ascent.     I    first  scrambled 
over  boulders  covered  with  fern,  bushes, 
and  wild  flowers ;  these  soon  became  very 
steep,  and  slinging  myself  up  hand  over 
hand  through  the  bushes  was  very  warm 
work.     I  took  off  my  coat  and  hung  it  in 
the  strap  on  my  back  ;  after  a  sharp  climb 
over  steep  rocks  I  got  on  to  a  slope  of 
snow  that  filled  the  gorge.     In  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  I  reached  a  col  that  I  had 
aimed  at  all  through.     I  could  see  the 
boat,  a  speck  below,  so  I  jodeled  at  the 
top  of  my  voice,  and  soon  heard  a  faint 
answer.     The  place  I  had  come  up  was 
very  steep,  and  the  thought  of  descending 
it  again  not  very  pleasant.     I  took  the  pre- 
caution, however,  of  fixing  bits  of  white 
paper  on  the  rocks  and  bushes  where  I 
had  met  with  difficulty,  to  serve  as  guides 
in   ray  descent.     There   was   a  glorious 
view  from  where  I  stood,  and  the  day  was 
perfection.     After  another  hour  of  steep 
climbing  I  reached  a  cornice  of  snow,  but 


was  able  to  turn  off  to  the  right  and  cross 
2i  level  plateau  of  snow,  from  the  other 
side  of  which  rose  up  my  peak.     I  now 
encountered  very  steep  snow-slopes  and 
rocks,  and  just  before  the  snow  rounded 
off  into  the  dom,   forming  a  summit,  it 
became  so  hard  that  my  feet  could  get  no 
hold.     I   had  to  resort  to  step-cutting; 
about  a  dozen  steps  sufliced  to  land  me 
on  the  dom ;  an  easy  incline  then  led  to 
the  summit,  on  which  I  stood  at  4.30  p.m. 
I  wished  for  an  aneroid ;   but  from  the 
time  1  took  to  ascend,  and  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  think  the  height  to 
be  over  4,000,   and  possibly  5,000  feet. 
Now  for  the  view.     I  have  yet  to  see  the 
Alpine  view  that  surpasses  this  in  its  ex- 
tren)e  beauty  :  the  mountain  chain  of  the 
mainland  was  in  sight  for,  I  suppose,  a 
hundred  miles ;  then  came  the  Vest  Fjord, 
studded    with    islands.     The    mountains 
around  me  were  of  the  wildest  and  most 
fantastic  form,  not  drawn  out  in  a  long 
chain,  but  grouped  together,  and  embosom- 
ing  lovely  little   tarns   and  lakes.     The 
inner  arm  of  the  Stover  Fjord,  over  which 
I  seemed  to  hang,  was  of  a  deej)  dark  blue, 
except  where  it  became  shallow,  where  it 
was  of  a  bright  pea-green.     This  latter 
color  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  rocks  below  low-water-mark  are 
white,  with  pure  white  nuUipore  and  ba- 
lani ;  there  is  no  laminar ia  or  sea-weed 
of  any  sort  in  these  narrow  fjords,  except 
Fucus  vesiculosus^  and  this  grows  only  be- 
tween tide-marks.     Looking  away  to  the 
north  came  Ulvoe,  with  its  fringe  of  islets  ; 
then  I^angoe,  with  its  sea  of  peaks ;  these 
do  not  appear,  however,  to  be  so  high  or 
rugged  as  the  peaks  of  Hindoe,  that  come 
next  to  the  sight.     Here  Mosadlen  stands 
up  with  his  lovely  crest  of  snow  ;  far  away, 
in  an  opposite  direction,  lies  Vest  Vaagoe, 
where  1  remarked  another  peak  that  seem- 
ed to  be  of  a  respectable  height.     Tlie 
view  was  perfection  :  one  drop  of  bitter- 
ness was  in  my  cup,  and  that  was  that  a 
neighboring   peak   was   evidently   higher 
than  the  one  1  had  climbed.     It  was  con- 
nected with  my  peak  by  a  very  sharp  rock 
arete,   just    below   which   was   a   flattish 
l^lateau  of  crevassed  nev6 ;  it  was  too  far 
to  think  of  trying  it,  and  it  looked  very 
difficult ;   an  attempt  upon  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  if  made  from  the 
south-east.     Having  made  a  sketch  and 
built  a  cairn  of  stones,  1  looked  about  for 
the   easiest  way  to   descend,  and   found 
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that  a  long  slope  of  snow  led  into  a  valley 
connected  with  the  north  arm  of  the  Fjord ; 
this  I  determined  to  try.  I  climbed  down 
the  steps  1  had  cut,  with  my  face  to  the 
snow ;  then  sitting  down  and  steering  with 
my  alpen-stock,  I  made  the  finest  glissade 
I  ever  enjoyed.  As  I  neared  the  bottom 
it  was  necessary  to  go  lightly,  as  a  torrent 
was  roaring  along  under  the  snow.  I 
soon  had  to  take  to  the  moraine,  which 
was  of  a  most  trying  character.  I  now 
got  down  to  a  charming  little  lake,  in 
which  islands  of  snow  floated,  and  in 
which  the  peaks  were  mirrored  to  their 
summits.  Skirting  along  this,  and  de- 
scending by  the  edge  of  a  stream  that  led 
out  of  it,  1  came  to  another  lovely  tarn, 
on  which  were  a  couple  of  water-fowl. 
From  this  I  clambered  down  through 
bushes  at  the  side  of  a  waterfall,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  strand  of  the  Qord  all  safe. 
At  6.30  P.M.  I  was  sitting  in  the  boat,  and 
in  two  hours  arrived  in  Melbo." 

The  superior  peak  that  dashed  Mr. 
Green's  happiness  was  Blaamanden,  which 
must  now  be  considered  the  highest  point 
out  of  Hindoe.  Vaagekallen  is  certainly 
lower  even  than  Higraven. 

Of  the  northern  islands  of  the  I^ofoden 
group  space  fails  me  to  speak  much  ;  they 
are  but  little  known.  Langoe  was  skirted 
by  the  German  expedition  whose  story  is 
"  erzahlt  von  Carl  Vogt,"  but  his  notes  on 
this  part  of  the  tour  are  unfortunately  very 
scanty.  The  northern  peninsula  would 
seem  to  be  the  finest  part  of  Langoe.  I 
hear  of  a  splendid  mountain,  Klotind, 
which  fills  this  tongue  of  land  with  its 
spurs.  And<5e,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
archipelago,  is  the  tamest  of  all  :  the  in- 
terior of  it  has  been  surveyed  with  such 
minute  care,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose  its  mountains  can  be  very  nigged. 
For  the  sake  of  any  one  desirous  of  visiting 
Andoe,  I  may  remark  that  a  little  steamer 
has  been  started  this  year  in  connection 
with  the  large  boat,  which  meets  the  latter 
at  Harstadhavn  in  Hindoe,  skirts  the 
north  of  that  island,  calls  at  Dvergberg 
and  AndencES  in  Andoe,  and  after  a  visit 
to  the  north  of  Senjen,  returns  the  same 
way  to  Harstad.  The  same  steamer  calls 
oft'  the  coast  of  Gryto,  a  mountainous  I^rO- 
foden,  whose  vast  central  peak  of  Fussen 
one  admires  in  the  distance  from  the 
Vaags  Fjord. 

In  ordinary  years  the  snow  disappears 
from  the  low  ground  in  these  islands  be- 


fore May,  and  the  rapid  summer  brings 
their  scanty  harvest  soon  to  perfection. 
A  few  years  ago,  however,  the  snow  lay  on 
the  cultivated  lands  till  June,  and  a  famine 
ensued.  These  poor  people  live  a  pre- 
carious life,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a 
singularly  peevish  climate.  A  whim  of 
the  cod-fish,  a  hurricane  in  the  April  sky, 
or  a  cold  spring,  is  sufficient  to  plunge 
them  into  distress  and  poverty.  Yet  for 
all  this  they  are  an  honest  and  well-to-do 
population  ;  for,  being  thrifty  and  labori- 
ous, they  guard  with  much  foresight 
against  the  severities  of  nature.  In  win- 
ter the  aurora  scintillates  over  their  solemn 
mountains,  and  illuminates  the  snow  and 
wan  gray  sea ;  they  sit  at  their  cottage- 
doors  and  spin  by  the  gleam  of  it ;  in  sum- 
mer the  sun  never  sets,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  endless  light  to  husband  their 
hardly-won  crops.  Remote  as  they  are, 
too,  they  can  all  read  and  write :  it  is 
strange  to  find  how  much  intelligent  in- 
terest they  take  in  the  struggles  of  great 
peoples  who  never  heard  of  Lofoden.  It 
is  a  fact,  too,  not  over-flattering  to  our 
boasted  civilization,  that  the  education  of 
children  in  the  hamlets  of  this  remote 
cluster  of  islands  in  the  Polar  Sea  is  higher 
than  that  of  towns  within  a  small  distance 
of  our  capital-city  ;  ay,  higher  even,  pro- 
portionally, than  that  of  London  itself. 

I  would  fain  linger  over  the  delicious 
memories  that  the  name  of  these  wild  isl- 
ands brings  with  it ;  would  fain  take  the 
reader  to  the  pine-covered  slopes  of  Sand- 
torv,  the  brilliant  meadow  of  little  Kjoen, 
so  refreshing  in  this  savage  land ;  to  the 
Tjeldaesund,  as  I  saw  it  on  a  certain  mid- 
night, when  the  lustrous  sun-light  lay  in 
irregular  golden  bars  across  the  blue 
spectral  mountains,  and  tinged  the  snow 
peaks  daintily  with  rose-red.  But  space 
is  wanting ;  and  being  forced  to  choose, 
I  will  wind  up  with  a  faint  description  of 
the  last  sight  I  had  of  the  islands,  on  a 
calm  sunny  night  in  summer. 

All  day  we  had  been  winding  among 
the  tortuous  tributaries  of  the  Ofoten 
Fjord,  and  as  evening  drew  on  slipped 
down  to  Trano,  a  station  on  the  mainland 
side  of  the  Vest  Fjord,  near  the  head  of 
that  gulf.  It  had  been  a  cloudless  day 
of  excessive  heat,  and  the  comparative 
coolness  of  night  was  refreshing ;  the  light, 
too,  ceased  to  be  garish,  but  flooded  all 
the  air  with  mellow  lustre.  From  TranS 
we  saw  the  I.x>fodens  rising  all  along  the 
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sky,  a  gigantic  wall  of  irregular 
eaks,  pale  blue  on  an  horizon  of 
The  surface  of  the  fjord  was 
Token  into  little  tossing  waves, 
muring  faintly,  were  the  only  au- 
igs  that  broke  the  sweet  silence ; 

of  the  ripple  shone  with  the 
iurnished  bronze,  relieved  by  the 
tral  gray  of  the  sea-hollows. 
and  we  slipped  across  the  fjord 
le  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Raft- 
he  sun  lay  like  a  great  harvest- 
edding  its  cold  yellow  light  down 
n  over  Hindoe,  till,  as  we  glided 
more  under  the  shadow  of  the 
e  disappeared  behind  the  inoun- 
XI.30  P.M.  we  lost  hira  thus,  but 
tiile  after  a  ravine  in  Hindoe  of 
n  common  depth  again  revealed 
a  portion  of  his  disk  shone  for  a 
ke  a  luminous  point  or  burning 
le  side  of  a  peak.  About  mid- 
came  abreast  of  Aarstenen,  and 

rose  the  double  peak  of  J^ille 
a  black-blue  color,  very  solemn 
d ;  Skraaven  was  behind,  and 
I  swathed  lightly  in  wreaths  and 
>f  rose -tinged  mist.  There  was 
on  the  waters  here  ;  the  entrance 
and  was  unbroken  by  any  wave 
unillumined  by  any  light  of  sun- 
uise,  but  a  sombre  reflex  of  the 

blue  heaven  above.      As  we 

the  same  strange  utter  noiseless- 

e  hour  when  evening  and  morn- 

up  the  Raftsund  itself,  inclosed 


by  the  vast  slopes  of  Hindoe  and  the 
keen  aiguilles  of  Vaagoe,  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  the  scene  rose  to  a  pitch  so  high 
that  the  spirit  was  oppressed  and  over- 
awed by  it,  and  tlie  eyes  could  scarcely 
fulfil  their  function.  Ahead  of  the  vessel 
the  narrow  vista  of  glassy  water  was  a 
blaze  of  purple  and  golden  color,  arrang- 
ed in  a  faultless  harmony  of  tone  that  was 
like  music  or  lyrical  verse  in  its  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  emotions.  At  each  side  the 
fjord  reflected  each  elbow,  each  ledge, 
each  cataract,  and  even  the  flowers  and 
herbs  of  the  base,  with  a  precision  so  ab- 
solute that  it  was  hard  to  tell  where  moun- 
tain ended  and  sea  began.  The  centre 
of  the  sund,  where  it  spreads  into  several 
small  arms,  was  the  climax  of  loveliness  ; 
for  here  the  harmonious  vista  was  broaden- 
ed and  deepened,  and  here  rose  listind 
towering  into  the  unclouded  heavens,  and 
showing  by  the  rays  of  golden  splendor 
that  lit  up  its  topmost  snows  that  it  could 
see  the  sun,  whose  magical  Angers,  work- 
ing unseen  of  us,  had  woven  for  the  world 
this  tissue  of  variegated  beauty.  When  I 
remember  the  Lofodens,  I  recall  this  mo- 
ment, and  think,  O  wonderful  white  sun, 
who  dost  bathe  our  bodies  in  healing 
waves  of  light,  filling  our  eyes  with  the 
loveliness  of  the  color  of  life  and  our  ears 
with  the  subtle  melodies  of  dumb  things 
that  grow  and  ripen  in  thy  sight,  how  little 
men  consider  the  greatness  of  thy  work 
for  us,  and  what  a  beautiful  and  mystical 
creation  thou  art  thyself ! 
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TERMANN,  the  eminent  German 
a:,  has  just  announced  a  very  in- 
discovery.  It  will  be  in  the 
e  of  most  of  our  readers  that 
e  last  two  or  three  years,  (xer- 
idish,  and  American  explorers 
I  engaged  in  a  series  of  attempts 
he  North  Pole  of  the  earth  ;  or 
were  perhaps  more  just  to  say 
have  sought  a  less  barren  sue- 
that  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
leys  has  been  to  determine  the 
tre  of  those  almost  unknown 
iiich  lie  north  of  the  8oth  paral- 
ude.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
itaching  to  the  question  whether 
of  the  earth  can  be  reached, 
ins^Vou  XV.,  No.  I. 


there  is  much  to  encourage  Arctic  re- 
search. The  flora  and  fauna  of  Arctic 
regions  are  well  worthy  of  study  ;  and  even 
more  interesting  are  the  glacial  phenom- 
ena presented  amid  that  dismal  domain. 
The  student  of  the  earth's  magnetism  can- 
not but  look  with  interest  to  those  regions 
towards  which  the  magnetic  needle  seems 
to  direct  him.  Within  the  Arctic  regions 
also  lie  the  poles  of  cold  ;  there  the  winds 
complete  their  circuit  ;  and  there,  if  a 
modern  theory  be  correct,  lies  the  main- 
spring of  the  whole  system  of  oceanic  cir- 
culation. But  lastly,  material  interests 
are  involved  in  Arctic  voyaging ;  since  the 
whale  fishery  forms  no  unimportant  branch 
of  industry,  and  its  success  depends  in 
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large  measure  on  the  discovery  of  all  the 
regions  where  the  whales  do  chiefly  con- 
gregate. 

I'he  discovery  just  announced  by  Dr. 
Petermann  bears  as  closely  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  whale  fishery  as  upon  those 
problems  respecting  the  Polar  regions 
which  had  perplexed  men  of  science. 

Among  the  expeditions  which  had  sail- 
ed during  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
there  was  one,  under  the  command  of  the 
(Jerman  Lieutenants  Payer  and  Wey- 
precht,  which  had  sought  the  almost  un- 
visited  seas  lying  between  Spitzbergen 
and  Nova  Zembla.  In  a  Norwegian 
sloop  they  penetrated  into  these  seas ;  and 
now  we  have  news  of  their  complete  suc- 
cess in  attaining  a  very  high  northerly  lati- 
tude,— the  highest,  we  beljeve,  ever  at- 
tained in  that  direction.  In  latitude  78° 
north  they  found  open  water,  extending 
in  longitude  from  42°  to  60°  (east),  and 
abounding  in  whales  ;  and  they  believe 
that  under  favorable  conditions  this  sea 
would  aftbrd  an  open  way  to  the  pole. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  passing  that  one 
of  our  scientific  contemporaries  has  been 
somewhat  hasty,  as  we  judge,  in  regard- 
ing this  result — full  of  interest  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is — as  **the  discovery  of  the 
open  Arctic  sea  which  has  been  so  long 
searched  for."  The  question  whether 
there  is  an  oi)en  sea  extending  to  the  pole 
of  the  earth  itself  is  as  far  from  solution 
as  it  ever  was.  It  has  long  since  been 
known  that  open  water  lies  beyond  the 
icebound  seas  which  surround  the  north- 
ern shores  of  Siberia.  It  is  to  this  open 
water,  not  actually  seen,  but  as  actually 
discovered  as  though  it  had  been  seen,  by 
Wrangel  and  his  fellow-voyagers,  that  the 
name  Polynia  was  first  assigned.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  there  is  open  water 
to  the  north  of  portions  of  the  American 
continent ;  while  within  the  angle  be- 
tween North  Greenland,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  western  shore  of  Kennedy's 
Channel,  open  water  "rolling  with  the 
swell  of  a  boundless  ocean,"  has  been 
seen  to  extend  "  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  "  towards  the  north.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  close  by  the  very  region 
where  Payer  and  Weyprecht  found  open 
water,  our  countryman  Henry  Hudson, 
sailing  in  one  of  the  clumsy  tubs  called 
ships  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
reached  a  far-higher  northerly  latitude 
than  the  German  voyagers.     He  did  not, 


however,  pursue  the  same  course,  since 
whereas  they  have  penetrated  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  he  sailed 
round  the  north-western  shores  of  the 
former  island.  Sir  Ed.  Parry,  in  1827, 
reached  yet  farther  north,  and  although 
his  voyage — on  a  due  northerly  course 
from  Spitzbergen — was  not  a  sea  journey, 
but  prosecuted  by  means  of  boats  and 
sledges  over  the  ice-covered  seas,  yet  the 
manner  in  which  his  progress  towards  the 
pole  was  finally  stopped  shows  clearly 
that  the  seas  on  which  the  ice-fields  lay 
were  both  wide  and  deep.  His  party 
were  already  well  advanced  on  their 
course  over  what  they  supposed  to  be  a 
solid  ice-field,  extending  perhaps  to  within 
but  a  short  distance  of  the  pole  ;  or  be- 
yond it.  They  were  harassed  by  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  which  they  had  to 
encounter,  and  several  of  their  number 
were  rendered  half  blind  by  the  glare  of 
the  snow-fields ;  but  they  still  plodded 
steadily  onwards,  upheld  by  the  hope  of 
achieving  that  enterprise  which  so  many 
had  attempted  in  vain.  At  length,  con- 
stant winds  from  the  north  began  to  try 
their  spirit.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
guardian  genius  of  the  Arctic  regions  had 
commissioned  these  winds  to  oppose  the 
efforts  of  the  intruders.  The  men  pushed 
on,  despite  the  winds,  but  their  efforts 
were  as  the  labors  of  Sisyphus ;  as  fast  as 
they  journeyed  northward  the  winds  car- 
ried southward  the  whole  of  the  ice-fields 
on  which  they  were  voyaging.  The  ice- 
field was  not  fixed,  as  they  had  supposed, 
but,  vast  as  was  its  extent  and  thickness, 
it  was  floating  on  the  Arctic  seas.  No 
surer  evidence  could  have  been  given  of 
the  existence  of  the  open  Arctic  water 
farther  north.  When  Parr}'  led  his  men 
homewards  there  must  have  been  open 
water  all  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
great  ice-field,  and  extending  to  a  distance 
of  at  least  two  hundred  miles  towards  the 
pole.  Such  an  extent  of  water,  at  the 
very  least,  must  have  been  left  open  by  the 
mere  southerly  drift  of  the  great  ice-field. 
But  the  discovery  just  announced,  al- 
though it  affords  no  new  evidence  of  im- 
portance respecting  the  open  Polar  sea,  is 
yet  of  great  interest,  in  showing  how  the 
open  water  surrounding  northern  Spitzber- 
gen may  be  reached  along  a  new  course. 
The  voyage  past  the  north-westerly  shore 
of  Spitzbergen  is  full  of  dangers.  It  has 
been  attempted  again  and  again  without 
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success^  while  too  often  the  result  of  such 
attempts  has  been  not  merely  failure,  but 
disaster.  The  route  followed  by  Lieuten- 
ants Payer  and  Weyprecht  had  been 
thought  far  less  promising.  It  lies  nearer 
to  the  Siberian  pole  of  cold,  and  the  seas, 
being  narrower,  seemed  more  likely  to  re- 
main ice-bound,  even  at  midsummer. 
Now  that  it  has  been  successfully  travers- 
ed, other  voyagers  will  probably  attempt 
it  The  fact  that  the  open  sea  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  abounds 
with  whales  will  no  doubt  induce  many 
hardy  whalers  to  explore  the  route,  and 
possibly  to  voyage  far  to  the  north  on  the 
open  sea  in  their  search  for  these  crea- 
tures. Certainly,  if  Arctic  travellers  can 
succeed  in  reaching  this  open  water 
earlier  in  the  year  than  those  who  have 
discovered  it,  they  will  not  return  without 
being  able  to  tell  us  whether  the  sea  really 
does  extend  far  towards  the  North  Pole. 
It  requires  only  a  glance  at  a  good  map 
of  the  Arctic  seas  (not  the  monstrosities 
on  Mercator's  Projection),  to  see  that  in 
all  probability  the  oj^en  water  discovered 
by  Lieutenants  Payer  and  Weyprecht 
communicates  freely  not  only  with  the 
seas  on  which  Hudson  sailed,  but  also 
with  the  open  water  reached  by  I)rs. 
Kane  and  Hayes  through  Kenned/s 
Channel.  Should  this  be  so,  we  may  not 
only  hope  to  hear  before  long  that  the 
North  Pole  has  been  reached,  but  also 
that  something  has  been  learned  respect- 
ing the  deep  seas  to  the  north  of  Spitzber- 
gen, and  respecting  the  hitherto  unvisited 
northern  shores  of  the  island  (we  sup))ose) 
of  Greenland.  It  is  even  possible  that  a 
voyage  along  the  course  now  discovered 
may  supply  the  best  means  of  ascertaining 
the  configuration  of  the  northern  shores  of 
that  strange  archipelago  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  American  continent.     Indeed,  it  is 


difficult  to  say  how  otherwise  those  shores 
can  ever  be  reached.  All  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  by  the  seekers  after  a 
North-Western  passage  have  failed  in  en- 
abling the  voyagers  to  find  a  course  out- 
side the  North- American  Arctic  archipela- 
go ;  and,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless 
aware,  the  problem  of  the  North-Western 
Passage  was  at  length  solved,  not  by  sail- 
ing round  this  archipelago,  but  by  pene- 
trating through  it  to  a  spot  subsequently 
reached  by  voyagers  who  had  passed 
through  Behring's  Straits.  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  but  not  altogether  unex- 
pected, if  voyagers  from  the  seas  lying  to 
north  of  Spitzbergen  should  be  able  to 
reach  Behring's  Straits  by  an  open  sea 
course.  We  say  "not  wholly  unexpect 
ed,"  because  the  late  Captain  Lambert 
proposed  to  reach  the  North  Pole — or  to 
attempt  to  reach  it — from  the  side  of 
Behring's  Straits  ;  and  since  others  have 
believed  that  the  pole  could  be  reached 
from  the  direction  of  Sjnt/bergen,  we 
might  infer,  by  combining  the  two  the- 
ories, that  an  o])en-sea  communication 
exists  between  Spitzbergen  and  Behring's 
Straits.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case, 
the  discovery  would  certainly  not  be  the 
.least  interesting  result  of  the  successful 
voyage  of  Lieutenants  Payer  and  Wey- 
precht. Of  course,  the  voyage  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Behring's  Straits  would 
be  far  too  dangerous  for  any  save  explor- 
ing expeditions  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
mention,  that  should  such  a  voyage  be  pos- 
sible, the  journty  from  England  to  the 
Chinese  seas  by  Spitzbergen  and  Behring's 
Straits  would  be  far  shorter,  so  far  as  mere 
distance  is  concerned,  not  only  than  the 
course  thither  round  the  Cape  of  (}ood 
Hope,  but  even  than  the  fiimous  North- 
westerly passage,  the  search  for  which 
has  cost  so  many  valuable  lives. 


St.  PaiiP*. 

FEMALE  CULTURE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Mrs.  Garrett-Anderson,  in  urging 
die  other  day  that  men  and  women  should 
be  taught  the  same  things,  said  that  she 
wondered  men  had  not  prescribed  a  dif- 
ferent diet  to  women  from  that  which  they 
prescribed  to  themselves.  It  might  be 
answered  that  women  have,  in  fact,  of 
dieir  own  accord,  practised  habits  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking  which  have  the  effect  of 


a  diet  unlike  that  of  men.  But  the  reader 
may  be  amused  to  see  by  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Garrett- Anderson's  illustration  one  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  upon  the  same 
subject.  It  occurs  in  a  letter,  dated 
March  6th,  1753,  ^^  ^^^^  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Bute  ;  to  whom,  as  is  well 
known,  she  addressed  some  of  the  most 
sensible  counsels  upon  the  education  o 
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the  young  that  have  ever  come  from  hu- 
man i)en — though  they  have  all  the  hard- 
ness and  narrowness  of  the  time.  The 
lady  says,  first : — "  The  same  characters 
are  formed  by  the  same  lessons."  ITiis, 
however,  could  only  be  true  if  the  recip- 
ient of  the  lessons  were  "a  constant 
quantity."  "  This,"  she  proceeds,  **  in- 
clines me  to  think  (if  I  dare  say  it)  that 
nature  has  not  placed  us  in  an  inferior 
rank  to  men,  no  more  than  the  females  of 
other  animals,  where  we  see  no  difference 
of  capacity" — [?  ?] — "  though,  I  am  per- 
suaded, if  there  was  a  commonwealth  of 
rational  horses  (as  Doctor  Swift  has  sup- 
posed), it  would  be  an  established  maxim 
among  them  that  a  mare  could  not  be 
taught  to  pace." 

Not  criticising  this,  let  us,  just  by  the 
way,  pick  out  another  passage  from  the 
same  letter: — "The  unjust  custom  of 
debarring  our  sex  from  the  advantage  of 
learning  "  [arises  in  part  from]  "  the  men 
fancying  that  the  improvement  of  our  un- 
derstandings would  only  furnish  us  with 
the  more  art  to  deceive  them,  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  truth.  Fools  are 
always  enterprising,  not  seeing  the  diffi- 
culties of  deceit  or  the  ill  consequences 

of  detection Earl  Stanhope  used 

to  say  during  his  ministry  that  he  always 
imposed  upon  the  foreign  ministers  by 
telling  them  the  naked  truth ;  when,  as 
they  thought  it  impossible  that  that  should 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  statesman,  they 
never  failed  to  write  information  to  their 
respective  courts  directly  contrary  to  the 
assurances  he  gave  them."  I  have  seen 
the  maxim  here  in  question  attributed  to 
Franklin ;  but  it  is  older  than  even  Earl 
Stanhope.  Probably  a  hundred  people 
have  hit  upon  it  without  concert  or  deri- 
vation. 

Turning  the  page  in  search  of  another 
passage  about  the  education  of  women, 
which  is,  I  find,  too  long  to  quote,  I  alight 
upon  the  following  striking  touch — which, 
however,  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
the  culture  of  the  times : — "  I  return 
many  thanks  to  Lord  Bute  for  the  china, 
which  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  fond  of, 
though  I  have  not  yet  seen  it.  I  wish  for 
three  of  Pinchbec's  watches,  shagreen 
cases  and  enamelled  dial-plates.  When  I 
left  England  they  were  five  guineas  each. 
You  may  imagine  they  are  for  presents ; 
one  for  my  doctor,  who  is  exactly  Parson 
Adams  in  another  profession ;  the  others 


for  two  priests,  to  whom  I  have  some 
obligations."  These  letters,  the  reader 
will  remember,  are  dated  from  Louvere. 

Turning  now  to  the  periodical  literature 
for  ladies  of  the  same  date,  or  a  litde 
later,  we  find  exactly  the  sakne  kind  of 
claims  made  in  behalf  of  women — claims, 
that  is,  for  equality  of  faculty  and  position, 
and  similarity  of  culture.  The  same  kind 
of  complaints  as  we  have  nowadays  of  the 
ordinary  boarding-school  culture.  The 
same  kind  of  proposals  for  an  enlarged 
curriculum.  The  same  kind  of  demands 
that  girls  should  be  taught  cooking,  dress- 
making, and  household  economy.  The 
same  kind  of  criticism  of  certain  small 
practices,  such  as  "giving  veils  to  ser- 
vants;" and  similar  proposals  for  the 
training  of  skilled  nurses.  We  also  find  a 
striking  resemblance,  in  minor  matters,  to 
the  modem  lady's  magazine.  Of  course 
there  are  the  fashions ;  but  there  are  also 
the  correspondents,  who  want  recipes  for 
"  flushing,"  red  hands,  the  removal  of 
superfluous  hairs,  the  renewal  of  hair,  the 
removal  of  what  are  stupidly  called 
"  worms  "  in  the  face,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  The  papers  on  medical  topics  and 
the  nursing  of  children  are,  apparently, 
much  fuller  than  we  see  in  our  times,  and 
the  treatment  of  measles  is  very  amply 
discussed.  But  not  even  "  Liebig's  Malt- 
ed Food  Extract "  for  children  is  new,  for 
we  find  a  physician  prescribing  a  sort  of 
"panada,"  with  small  beer  in  it.  Then 
there  are,  just  as  nowadays,  riddles  of 
various  kinds.  There  is  an  "  enigmatical 
list  of  young  lady's  (sic)  at  Horsham, 
Sussex ; "  and  "  an  enigmatical  list  of 
gentlemen  residing  at  Dartford,  in  Kent." 
The  use  of  the  rod  in  education  is  one  of 
the  topics  introduced  ;  and  it  is  uneqaiv- 
ocally  condemned — ^with  regard  to  boys. 
The  question  of  its  use  in  bringing  up 
girls  is  not  raised,  as  it  has  been  under 
our  own  very  eyes  of  late. 

There  is  in  these  magazines  more 
coarseness  of  speech  than  we  use  in  these 
times,  and  there  is  no  distinction  in  this 
respect  in  favor  of  the  ladies'  magazines 
as  distinguished  from  the  gentlemen's — at 
least,  I  cannot  discover  anything  of  the 
kind.  However,  the  moral  tone  genenUlr 
is  high.  A  lady  who  writes  to  inquire  if 
she  may  safely  marry  a  man  who  has 
hitherto  kept  a  mistress,  is  advised  by  the 
Minerva  of  the  magazine  that  such  a  man 
is  not  worth  marrying.    There  is  a  plea 
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'*  for  making  divorces  more  easy  and  gen- 
eral." The  point  of  the  following  lies, 
of  course,  in  the  closing  sentences  about 
dress  : — 

•*  To  THE  Matron. 

••  Dear  Madam — I  have  no  patience  with 
the  men.  I  must,  therefore,  make  an  appli- 
cation to  you.  I  have  been  talked  to,  ad- 
mired, and  complimented  for  my  beauty  these 
five  years ;  but  though  I  am  just  arrived  to 
the  age  of  nineteen,  see  not  the  smallest 
prospect  of  being  settled — I  declare  I  have 
almost  lost  all  hopes,  and  am  monstrously 
afraid  I  shall  increase  the  catalo^^ue  of  old 
maids.  What  a  horrid  idea !  To  make  the 
matter  a  thousand  times  worse,  I  have  had 
the  galling  mortification  to  see  above  half  a 
dozen  of  my  most  intimate  friends,  the  u^liest^. 
girls  you  can  conceive,  settled  perfectly  to 
their  satisfaction. — I  be^in,  indeed,  to  think 
there  is  nothing  at  all  in  beauty.  What  a 
deal  of  pains  have  I  taken  to  improve  my 
fiice  and  my  shape  !  But  if  you  cannot  put 
me  in  a  way  to  make  somethinor  of  myself 
after  all,  I  will  actually  unfrizzle  my  hair, 
throw  my  rouge  into  the  fire,  stuff  a  cushion 
with  my  bustle,  press  down  my  handkerchief 
to  my  bosom,  and,  in  short,  appear  exactly 
as  nature  has  made  me :  I  am  absolutely 
weary  of  taking  so  much  trouble  for  nothing. 
—I  wait  for  your  answer  with  impatience — I 
am  always  in  a  hurry,  but 

•*  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"Harriott  Hasty." 

In  our  own  day  we  have  heard  of  fine 
ladies  who  conceal  large  coarse  ears  with 
artificial  hair,  and  wear  small  ones  of  gut- 
ta  percha,  but  "  Harriott  Hasty  "  does  not 
appear  to  have  got  quite  so  far  as  that. 
There  is  a  case  reported  in  these  maga- 
zines of  a  lady  who  was  killed  by  over- 
painting,  or  enamelling ;  /.  /*.,  from  the 
constant  choking  up  of  the  pores. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  ladies'  literature 
is  the  freedom  with  which  men's  persons 
and  their  dress  are  criticised.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  mild  specimen  : — 

"  The  Studious  Sloven. 

"  Philo,  though  young,  to  musing  much  inclin'd, 
A  shamele!«s  Seven,  in  his  gown  had  dinM ; 
From  table  sneaking  with  a  sheepish  face, 
Before  the  circle  was  dismissM  with  grace. 
And  smoaking  now,  his  desk  with  books  o'erspread, 
Thick  clouds  of  incense  roll  around  his  head  ; 
His  head,  which  save  a  quarter's  growth  of  hair, 
His  woollen  cap  long  since  scratched  off,  was  bare  : 
His  beard,  three  days  ha^J  grown,  of  golden  hue. 
Black  was  his  shirt,  un<«eenily  to  the  view  ; 
Cross-legged,  he  sate,  and  his  ungarterM  hose. 
Each  meagre  limb,  half  hide,  and  half  expose  : 
His  cheek  he  lean'd  upon  his  hand,  l)el<)w 
His  nut-brown  slipper  hung  upon  his  toe." 


The  ladies  seem  to  have  been  especially 
offended  by  the  exposure  of  the  men's 
knees  from  the  sliding  up  of  the  breeches 
above  the  stocking. 

The  musical  |)ieces  that  are  occasion- 
ally given  are,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
poor.  Hut  the  news  of  the  day,  including 
the  ])arliamentary  intelligence,  is  most 
fully  reported.  The  political  references 
would  be  unintelligible  to  half  the  women 
of  the  i)resent  day.  One  is  struck  by  the 
very  large  space  occupied  by  the  drama. 
Plays  are  given  at  full  length.  In  other 
cases  we  have  a  long  account  o(  the  **new 
piece,"  with  the  |)rologue  and  epilogue, 
and  the  full  **  cast "  of  the  characters. 
But  private  theatricals  at  a  boarding-school 
are  severely  denounced,  as  likely  to  de- 
moralize the  young  ladies. 

The  Oirl  of  //laf  Period — to  adopt  a 
slang  expression — seems  to  have  been  not 
very  unlike  the  (iirl  of  ///e'  Period  ;  at 
least,  the  following  occurs  in  the  **  Lady's 
Intelligencer"  department: — 

**We  are  positively  assured  from  the  best 
authority,  that  a  number  of  females  of  strict 
virtue,  and  unblemished  reputation,  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  in  order 
to  find  out  ways  and  means  to  stop  the 
alarming  progress  of  licentiousness  in  the 
female  world,  and  to  make  all  those  fair  ones 
ashamed  of  their  conduct,  who  are  not  afraid, 
so  great  is  their  intrepidity,  to  expose  them- 
selves in  the  most  public  manner  by  the 
looseness  of  their  behavior  :  not  only  devi- 
ating widely  from  the  line  of  decorum,  but 
throwing  themselves  into  the  most  indiscreet 
situations." 

Nor,  to  employ  another  slang  word,  do 
women  appear  to  have  been  less  fond  of 
"  the  sensational "  then  than  they  are  now. 
See  the  following 

"  Advertisement. 

"  For  the  entertainment  of  those  ladies 
who  are  passionately  fond  of  the  terrible 
graces,  and  are  particularly  attached  to  those 
situations  which  put  sen.sibility  upon  the 
rack,  will  be  speedily  published,  in  one  vol- 
ume Folio, 

'*  A  Collection  of  the  most  barbarous, 
bloody,  and  inhuman  Murders — (Rapes  in- 
cluded)— that  ever  were  committed  in  any 
part  of  the  known  world :  printed  with  red 
ink,  that  the  pages  may  have  a  sanguinary 
appearance,  and  adorned  with  Cuts,  in  the 
most  striking  style  ;  by  the  greatest  masters, 
in  their  boldest  manner : — published  by 
Samuel  Slaughter,  near  Butcher  row." 

Who  can  withhold  a  smile  at  the  inno- 
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cent  syntax  which  includes  "  rapes  "  among 
"  murders"  ? 

Most  of  the  literary  matter  appears  to 
be  contributed  gratis,  and  the  editor  flat- 
ters and  begs  of  his  correspondents  in  the 
most  abject  manner.  When  the  Lord 
George  Clordon  riots  occur  he  is  almost 
dignified,  for  once,  in  the  notices 

**To  Our  Correspondents. 

"  We  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  declare, 
that  the  unsettled  state  of  the  metropolis 
duringj  the  late  scenes  of  riot  and  anarchy, 
and  the  anxiety  which  our  numerous  corre- 
spondents in  the  country  might  feel  for  the 
safety  of  their  Iriends  in  this  capital,  has 
obliged  us  to  postpone  the  favors  of  several 
of  our  patronesses,  which,  though  delayed, 
are  decreed  to  be  inserted.  Permit  us  to 
add,  that  the  matter  pouring  in  upon  us 
from  all  quarters  relative  to  the  late  com- 
motions will  enable  us  to  give  a  more  explicit 
and  more  authentic  detail  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  rioters,  either  with  re- 
spect to  their  commitments  or  their  trials, 
than  are,  or  can  be  given,  in  any  other.  We 
have  not  been  at  liberty,  amidst  the  late 
numerous  conflagrations,  and  scenes  of  de- 
vastation, to  find  out  the  particular  month 
oc  year  when  the  late  Dr.  Cook's  receipt  for 
priventing  the  growth  of  superfluous  hair, 
was  published ;  but,  if  E.  G.  will  give  us 
Xovk^^x  grace ,  we  intend  to  satisfy  her." 

A  very  large  quantity  of  the  matter  is 
translated  from  the  French ;  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and,  above  all,  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis,  and  the  author  (Berquin  ?)  of  "  L*Ami 
des  Enfants,"  being  laid  under  contribu- 
tion : — 

"  We  must  beg  leave  to  inform  our  friend- 
ly correspondent,  Henrietta  R that  our 

store  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  request  her 
to  Send  us  a  recruit  early  in  the  month. 

"  The  translator  of  Rousseau's  Emilie  [sic'] 
will  excuse  us  for  taking  the  liberty  of 
desiring  either  an  immediate  supply,  an 
apology  for  the  suspension,  or  leave  to  con- 
tinue the  remainder  of  the  work  ourselves, 
as  it  was  always  our  principle  to  gratify ,  not 
to  torture  curiosity.'* 

"  The  following  is  noticeable,  but  it  will 
convey  a  very  feeble  impression  to  the 
reader  who  does  not  happen  to  know  the 
sort  of  advertisement  that  in  those  times 
did  actually  find  its  way  into  periodicals  : — 

**  Our  Friend  atui  good  Customer ,  will  be 
pleased  to  advert,  that  the  advertisements 
complained  of  are  never  inserted-  even  in  a 
corner  of  the  Magazine  :  though  sometimes 
a  proposal  in  that  line  is  stitched  up  with  the 
Magazine,  which  may  easily  be  taken  out  and 


destroyed  (by  the  purchaser)  if  not  agree- 
able." 

In  spite  of  the  place  which  some  of  the 
contributors  claimed  for  cookery  in  female 
education,  the  editor  is  terribly  indignant 
at  being  asked  a  question  about  melted 
butter : — 

<*  With  respect  to  the  frequent  requests 
received  from  Bessy  Bluitt  on  the  important 
subject  of  melting  butter  without  flour ^  &c., 
we  must  refer  her  either  to  her  own  cook,  or 
to  those  which  are  employed  in  the  genteel 
houses  and  taverns  of  her  own  place  of 
residence  or  those  of  the  hotels  in  the 
metropolis  :  but  in  answer  to  her  menace  of 
troubling  us  with  a  letter  every  week^  tho' 
our  Magazine  is  published  only  once  a  month, 
we  will  favor  her  with  an  extract  which  we 
have  received  on  account  of  her  hnportuni- 
ties,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  her  threaten- 
ings,  we  intended  to  have  suppressed.  The 
author,  after  expressing  her  surprise  on  the 
Queries  respecting  melted  butter,  proceeds 
thus — '  I  was  angry,  and  thought  it  an 
affront  even  to  ask  such  a  question.  Did 
the  lady  suppose  you  made  cooking  your 
study  ?  She  need  not  wait  a  month  for  an 
answer  ;  1  suppose  any  good  cook  would 
have  informed  her.  Her  last  letter,  pardon 
me,  does  her  and  her  sex  no  honor.  With 
respect  to  her  child,  had  she  applied  to  any 
physician,  he  CQuld  have  told  her  how 
tar  .melted  butter  might  effect  her  or  her 
child,  etc' " 

One  peculiarity  of  this  literature  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  Love-correspond- 
ence, with  scarcely  any  disguise,  as  to 
names,  was  freely  admitted,  in  the  form  of 
verse.  The  following  is  a  very  mild  sam- 
ple in  point ; — 

"  To  Mr.  P . 

'*  On  his  Delecting  a  very  amiable  young  Lady  for 

the  Author. 

•*  Why  thus  ungenerously  disown 
That ,  the  fairest  girl  in  town, 

Can't  fix  your  roving  heart ; 
That  heart  which  she  so  justly  claims, 
For  which  she  bums  with  murual  flames, 

And  you've  returned  in  part. 


<< 


If  fame  says  true,  there's  none  so  fair, 
,  Possest  of  charms  to  banish  care, 

In  virtue's  garb  array'd, 
Minerva  deigns  her  handmaid  be, 
Reason  approves  her  wise  decree, 

Nor  can  a  fault  descry. 


"If  you  this  female  disregard, 
Think  not  another  takes  your  word, 

Nor  dare  presume  to  hope 
That  every  fair  who  lends  an  ear 

To  what  the  ficklb  P declares 

Will  not  that  faithless  doubt. 
"Anna 
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In  numerous  cases  the  addresses  of  the 
persons  concerned  are  given,  with  only  the 
suppression  of  a  few  letters. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  what  I  think 
the  tit-bit  of  my  little  collection — which 
could,  of  course,  be  made  much  larger. 
Before  me  lies 

"  A  short  treatise  upon  arts  and  sciences, 
in  French  and  English,  by  Question  and 
Answer.  The  ninth  edition,  revised  and 
carefully  corrected.  A  Work  very  useful  to 
those  who  desire  to  improve  themselves  in 
the  French  Ton«:ue,  and  containing  a  great 
Variety  of  Subjects.  By  John  Palairet, 
Frencn  Master  to  their  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke,  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the  Princess 
Louisa.  London,  printed  for  F.  Wingrave, 
successor  to   Mr.    Nourse,  in  the  Strand. 

MDCCXCII." 

When  this  tutor  of  royal  princesses 
comes  to  treat  of  poetry  he  surpasses  him- 
self. The  following  is  his  specimen  of  the 
sonnet : — 

•*  Sonnet. 

"As  Phillis,  undressM,  in  a  sweet  summer^s  night, 
Was  walking  alone,  and  the  meadow  adorning, 

All  nature,  amazM  at  so  pleasing  a  sight. 
Took  her  for  Aurora,  and  thought  it  was  morn- 
ing. 


*•  The  earth  pour*d  out  flowers  to  delight  the  fair 
queen. 
To  salute  her,  the  birds  in  a  concert  conspire. 
And  the  stars,  her  bright  eyes  when  once  they  had 
seen. 
Overcome  by  their  lustre,  began  to  retire. 

**  Phoebus  resolving  these  faults  to  amend. 
New  hamcssM  his  horses,  new  painted  each  ray, 

But  when  he  survey' d  her,  osham'd  to  contend. 
To  Thetis  return'd,  and  left  her  to  give  day." 

The  Tutor  closes  the  subject  by  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  the  royal  catechumen 
the  following  stupendous  dictum  : — 

**  Q.  Is  poetry  a  useful  study  f 
"  A,  Everybody  likes  it,  it  is  true,  and  the 
greatest  wits  have  always  given  their  mind 
entirely  up  to  it.  But  notwithstanding  that, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  unprofitable  oif 
all  the  studies,  and  the  fittest  to  render  in- 
capable of  any  other  study  those  that  apply 
themselves  to  it." 

Waiter,  clear  away  !  An  analysis  of  the 
dominant  ideas  in  the  culture  of  those 
times  would  occupy  many  pages— and  the 
reader  must  be  allowed  time  to  digest 
this  truly  **  royal "  answer. 

Henry  Holbeach. 


•  •• 


Macinillan*s  Magazine. 
TWO  HOMES. 

To  a  young  English  lady  in  a  Military  Hospital  at  Carlsruhe,  Se^t.^  187a 

What  do  the  dark  eyes  of  the  dying  find 
To  waken  dream  or  memory,  seeing  you  ? 
In  your  sweet  eyes  what  other  eyes  are  blue, 

And  in  your  hair  what  gold  hair  on  the  wind 

Floats  of  the  days  gone  almost  out  of  mind  ? 

In  deep  green  valleys  of  the  Fatherland 

He  may  remember  girls  with  locks  like  thine  ; 

May  guess  how,  where  the  waiting  angels  stand. 
Some  lost  love's  eyes  grow  dim  before  they  shine 
With  welcome  : — so  past  homes,  or  homes  to  be, 

He  sees  a  moment,  ere,  a  moment  blind, 
He  crosses  Death's  inhospitable  sea, 

And  with  brief  passage  of  those  barren  lands 

Comes  to  the  home  that  is  not  made  with  hands. 

A.  I.. 


^    OUR  ENGRAVINGS. 

With  the  opening  number  for  the  New 
Year  we  present  our  readers  with  two 
fine  steel  engravings  of  a  character  and 
value  not  often  found  in  the  pages  of  a 
popular  magazine.  Both  of  these  en- 
graving^ have  been  executed  specially  for 


the  Eclectic,  both  of  tliem  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  art  which  they  illustrate,  and 
both  are  taken  from  well-known  paintings 
of  high  and  deserved  reputation. 

"Washington  Irving  and  His  Friends" 
shows  the  interior  of  the  cheerful  library  at 
Sunnyside,  and  gives  admirable  portraits 
of  its  genial  owner,  of  Hawthorne,  Pres- 
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cott,  Halleck,  Bancroft,  and  all  the  other 
literary  celebrities  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries. These  portraits  were  for  the 
most  part  taken  from  life  and  may  be  re- 
lied upon  as  accurate. 

"  Cardinal  VVolsey  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham "  is  from  the  celebrated 
historic  picture  by  John  Gilbert  now  in 
the  gallery  of  the  British  Institution.  It 
illustrates  the  bitter  feud  between  "  the 
great  Cardinal "  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
mgham,  which  readers  of  the  history  of 
England  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
will  no  doubt  call  to  mind.  The  scene  of 
the  j)icture  is  supposed  to  be  Wolsey 
Hall  in  Hampton  Court,  and  is  based  on 
that  passage  in  the   first  act   of  Shake- 


speare's Henry  VIII.  ^  in  which  the  Dukes 
of  Norfolk  and  Buckingham  are  inter- 
rupted in  the  midst  of  discontented  dis- 
course by  the  appearance  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  preceded  and  surrounded  by  his 
state.  This  was  at  the  time  when  the 
Cardinal  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
before  his  **  high-blown  pride  had  at 
length  brake  under  him,"  and  he  frowns 
haughtily  on  Buckingham, — who  retorts 
with  scorn  and  defiance.  The  scene  is 
a  very  impressive  one,  and  both  these 
pictures  will,  we  think,  be  an  accept- 
able addition  to  the  long  gallery  of 
engravings  with  which  the  Eclectic 
furnishes  its  subscribers  from  month  to 
month. 
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Mar  ton  I/oiise.  By  the  author  of  "  Valerie 
Ay  Inter.''     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &*  Co, 

The  author  of  "Valerie  Aylmer,"  or  "Chris- 
tian Reid,"  as  she  annoimced  herself  on  the  title- 
page  of  that  volume,  has  very  many  reasons  to 
feel  encourajjed  at  the  success  which  she  has  met 
in  entering  the  field  of  literature.  Her  first  work 
was  hailed  by  the  press  at  the  South  as  "  the  best 
Southern  novel  yet  written,"  the  Northern  critics 
suspended  the  "traditional  hostility"  which  they 
are  supposed  to  feel  toward  Southern  writers,  and 
spoke  many  cordial  words,  and  it  elicited  highly 
comj^limentary  letters  from  men  like  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  do  not 
usually  read  novels.  "  Morton  House,**  too,  has 
been  greeted  with  almost  equal  favor  as  it  appear- 
ed from  week  to  week  in  AppUton's  yournaiy  and 
will  not  on  the  whole  detract  from  her  reputation  ; 
so  "Christian  Reid,"  although  her  earliest  work 
is  scarcely  a  year  old,  has  fairly  taken  rank  among 
those  promising  writers  who  so  often  awaken  pub- 
lic expectation  only  to  disappoint  it. 

For  ourself  we  heartily  hope  that  she  may  do 
something  that  shall  not  prove  wholly  ephemeral 
She  is  young  yet,  so  we  understand ;  she  exhibits 
a  ))ractical  good  sense  which  is  not  likely  to  let 
her  degenerate  into  sloppy  sentimentalism  ;  she 
has  the  genuine  dramatic  perceptions  which  are 
imfispcnsable  to  whoever  would  depict  human 
character  ;  and  she  is  possessed  of  a  literary  style 
which  is  rarely  found  except  in  conjunction  with 
other  and  higher  mental  qualities.  In  natural, 
easy,  and  graceful  dialogue,  we  do  not  know  a 
single  living  writer  who  surpasses  her,  and  this 
faculty  alone  will  impart  a  certain  pleasant  flavor 
to  anything  she  may  have  to  say.  She  has  also 
fine  artistic  intuitions,  and  a  genuine  love  of  nature 
ud  natural  beauty  of  all  kinds. 

These  are  admirable  gifts,  and  very  favorable 
ones  for  a  young  writer  whose  experience  and  disci- 
pline are  all  to  come ;  yet  along  with  these  there 
are  radical  faults  which  we  regret  to  say  have 
licen  characteristic  of  every  Southern  novel  writer. 
We  do  not  mean  to  rank  the  "author  of  Valerie 
Aylmer  **  in  the  same  category  with  Miss  Evans, — 


we  think,  in  fact,  that  the  most  hopeful  feature  of 
her  books  is  the  reaction  which  they  indicate  in 
the  South  itself  against  the  unspeakable  stupidity 
and  silliness  of  the  Evans  school ;  but  in  both  her 
stories,  and  in  Morton  House  more  than  in  Va- 
lerie Aylmer^  she  displays  the  same  faults  that 
would  have  made  Miss  Evans* s  novels  worthiest 
without  the  ignorance  and  crudeness  and  bombast 
which  are  peculiar  to  Miss  Evans  herself.  Chief 
among  these,— for  it  seems  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  the  average  young  ladies'  hero  to  be  an  irritating 
prig, — is  the  incapacity  or  deliberate  refusal  to 
depict  life  as  it  is.  No  novel  of  the  slightest  valu- 
was  ever  written  which  was  not  a  more  or  less  ac 
curate  picture  of  actual  life, — none  ever  will  be 
written ;  yet  there  b  not  a  single  novelist  among 
the  many  able  writers  of  the  South  who  has  not 
erected  a  purelv  ideal  state  of  society  and  ofTered 
it  to  the  world  as  a  reflex  of  Southern  life  and 
character.  This  ideal,  moreover,  has  fairly  become 
traditional  with  them,  and  whether  the  scenes  are 
laid  "under  the  shadow  of  Lookout  Mountain," 
or  in  a  North  Carolina  village,  and  whether  the 
character  to  be  depicted  is  a  "  little  girl  who 
chants  the  grandest  of  David's  psalms**  as  she 
comes  up  from  the  spring  with  a  pail  of  water  on 
her  head,  or  the  "last  scion  of  the  house  of  Mor- 
ton,'* there  is  the  same  preposterous  posturing, 
the  same  purely  imaginary  atmosphere  of  romance, 
and  the  same  persistent  effort  to  surround  "  South- 
em  chivalry,'*  in  its  most  tawdry  aspect,  with  such 
social  and  physical  circumstances  as  the  writer 
may  happen  to  consider  in  keeping  with  the  "fit- 
ness of  things.**  .  . 

To  those,  for  instance,  who  are  acquainted  with 
Baltimore,  it  must  have  been  very  amusing  to 
read  of  the  brilliant  round  of  gayeties  and  dissipa- 
tions which  constituted  the  life  of  Valerie  Aylmer 
in  that  pleasant  and  respectable  but  rather  dull 
city.  But  after  all,  Baltimore  i>  a  city,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  same  artificial  conditions  and  flar- 
ing scenery  are  conveyed  to  the  narrow  stage  of  a 
village  like  Lagrange  that  their  absurd  unreality 
and  fictitiousness  become  palpable.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult even  for  those  who  have  never  eicpericnoed 
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to  conceive  what  life  must  be  in  a  small  country 
village,  and  what  are  likely  to  be  the  characteris- 
tics of  its  society.  It  is  still  less  diflicult  for  one 
who  has  l)een  familiar  with  it,  to  pronounce  the 
gorgeous  pageantry  and  display  which  Miss  Reid 
gathers  around  Morton  House  and  Lagrange  as  a 
specimen  of  Southern  life  twenty  years  ago,  as  hol- 
low a  sham  as  was  ever  evolved  from  an  imagma- 
tiun  undisciplined  by  experience  and  observation. 

The  truth  is,  that  life  at  the  South  among  the 
wealthy  classes  in  the  days  before  the  late  convul- 
Mon,  was  a  M>lid  and  substantial  life ;  it  was  gen- 
uinely luxurious  jto  a  degree  never  equalle6  prob- 
ably elsewhere  in  America ;  and  it  was  refined  in 
a  certain  severe  and  rigid  way.  But,  though 
abounding  in  the  kindly  virtues  of  hospitality  and 
friendship,  it  was  a  cold,  self-con taineci,  and  quiet 
life, — as  far  removed  as  possiMe  from  the  flimsy, 
ihowy,  pinchbeck  Paradise  which  Southern  novel 
writers  are  fond  of  jx)rt  raying. 

Of  course,  no  natural  men  and  women  could  be 
looked  for  in  the  midst  of  such  artificial  social  con- 
ditions and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  male 
or  female  personages  of  Miss  Keid's  books  are 
furthest  removed  from  actual  life.  "  Katherine 
Tresham'*  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the  impression 
which  Jane  Eyre  on  the  stage  under  the  glare  of 
gaslights  would  make  upon  a  young  lady's  imagi- 
aation ;  and  Morton  Annesley,  the  hero  of 
"Morton  House,"  whom  Miss  Reid  evidently 
believes  to  l)e,  like  Hamlet,  **the  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form,  the  rose  and  expectancy  of 
the  fair  state,**  is  a'  priggish,  conceited,  and 
bathetic  young  fellow  who  in  real  life  woulcl  have 
been  sneeretl  or  kicked  out  of  Lagrange,  -  for  South- 
era  gentlemen,  whatever  else  they  may  have  been, 
were  not  sentimental  and  effeminate.  All  the 
other  characters  in  "Morton  House**  are  equally 
limsy  and  unreal.  Everybody  is  on  exhibition, 
and  is  coivscious  of  it.  All  that  was  genuinely 
diaracteristic  of  Southern  society,  all  that  made 
it  unique  and  picturesque,  romantic  even,  to  the 
outside  world,  is  entirely  absent,  or  appears  only 
In  masquerade.  The  nearest  we  come  to  planta- 
tion life  in  either  of  her  books  is  when,  on  the  night 
of  a  Christmas  ball,  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  a  theat- 
rical outburst  of  sentiment,  we  are  made  to  hear 
the  distant  trombones  and  banjo  of  a  negro  enter- 
tainment. Nature  herself  partakes  of  the  general 
artificiality,  and  though,  as  we  have  said,  the 
author  describes  natural  scenery  with  the  percep- 
tion and  enthusiasm  of  an  artist,  one  can  scarcely 
help  feeling  that  the  sun  goes  to  his  setting  and  the 
"purple  gloaming"  steals  over  the  landscape  for 
the  special  purpose  of  serving  as  a  background 
(or  the  figure  of  young  Annesley — **  another  Pal- 
adin," as  Miss  Reid  calls  him — galloping  pictur- 
enuely  along  a  picturesque  road. 

We  will  not  find  further  fault  with  our  author 
bgr  insisting  upon  the  mild  sectarianism  which  she 
•ometimes  introduces  into  her  stories  nor  the  neat 
remarks  which  she  indulges  in  occasionally  about 
"the  new  school  of  moralists** — she  herself  be- 
kmging  evidently  to  the  old  school,  the  v^ry  old 
ooe,  dating  from  the  time  probably  when  average 
people  first  acquired  language  enough  to  express 
"smart,*'  but  crude  and  unconsidered  opinions. 
We  desire  to  Imj  just  to  Miss  Reid,  and  notwith- 
standing the  criticisms  we  have  made,  we  regard 
ber  as  a  very  talented  and  promising  writer.     Vol- 


taire said  once,  that  no  literary  style  was  hopeless 
except  the  dull,  and  it  is  due  the  **  author  of  Val- 
erie Aylmer  *'  to  say  that  her  Iwoks  are  interesting 
from  beginning  to  end,  that  there  are  few  pages 
which  the  most  inveterate  novel-reader  will  feel 
disposed  to  '*skip.** 

Atlantic  Essays,  By  TiiOMAS  Wkntworth 
HiGGiNSON.     Boston  :  James  A*.  Osgood  dr»  Co, 

Casiilian  Days.  By  John  Hay.    (The  Same.) 

The  title  of  Mr.  Higginson's  volume,  "  Atlan- 
tic Essays'*  was  suggested,  doubtless,  ]>y  the  fact 
of  the  essays  having  appeared  orighially  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly ;  but  independent  of  that  it  is 
specially  appropriate,  for  there  is  no  other  of  its 
contributors  who  so  completely  as  Mr.  Higginson 
represents  the  literary  character  and  flavor  pe- 
culiar to  the  famous  Boston  perioclical.  There  is 
an  ease  and  finish  al>out  all  his  compositions,  a  cer- 
tain polislied  and  scholarly  air,  which  makes  it 
very  pleasant  to  read  whatever  he  writes  and  those 
who  have  enjoyed  his  papers  as  they  apjxiared  at 
long  interval  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  will  doubt- 
less be  glad  to  read  them  again  in  their  present 
collected  and  somewhat  consecutive  shape, — the 
more  especially  as  his  present  relations  to  a  great 
social  and  |X)litical  movement  arc  not  likely  to 
leave  him  leisure,  even  if  they  leave  him  the  dis]5o- 
sition,  for  the  production  of  many  more  of  the 
same  kind. 

The  volume  contains  a  round  dozen  papers 
which  have  appeared  at  various  times,  from  1S58 
down  to  the  present  year.  They  are  chiefly  on 
literary  topics,  with  a  mild  mixture  of  the  histori- 
cal ;  and  several  of  them,  like  "  The  Greek  (jod- 
desses,"  "Sappho,**  and  the  fine  essay  *'On  an 
Old  Latin  Text-Book,*'  have  l^een  published  so 
recently  that  they  are  familiar  pro])ably  to  the 
minds  of  most  readers.  It  is  an  excellent  quality 
of  Mr.  Higginson's  writings  however,  that  they 
improve  on  a  second  perusal,  and  we  have  derived 
more  pleasure  from  reading  over  again  **A  Plea 
for  Culture,**  **  literature  as  An  Art,"  and 
"Americanism  in  Literature,"  than  we  experien- 
ced on  reading  them  originally  several  years  ago. 
A>5  to  the  **  Letter  to  a  Young  Contributor,"  which 
never  before  came  under  our  notice,  it  contains 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  all  the  good  advice 
that  has  ever  l)een  given  to  aspirants  for  literary 
honors,  and  this  wisdom  is  communicated  in  a 
manner  which  is  itself  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  com- 
position. 

Reading  over  these  Essays,  enjoying  their  schol- 
arly fragrance,  and  calling  to  miml  how  nearly  we 
had  forgotten  their  contents,  it  is  diflicult  to  think 
without  regret  of  the  vast  mass  of  fine  literature 
which  is  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  to  the  most 
ephemeral  of  lives,  in  the  pages  of  any  really  good 
magazine. 

That  the  best  survives,  however,  is  proved  by 
these  Essays  themselves,  and  by  this  other  volume 
of  **  Casiilian  Days"  which  also  ap|)eared  original- 
ly in  the  Atlantic  Afonthly^  and  were  among  the 
most  entertaining  and  valuable  of  its  contents 
during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Hay  was  connected 
with  our  embassy  at  Madrid  until  \\s personnel  was 
changed  by  the  appointment  of  Ciencral  Sickles 
and  he  has  shown  himself  to  have  Ix-cn  a  keen  and 
impartial  obsen,'er  of  Spanish  jjolilics  and  s<iciety 
during  all  the  eventful  period  of  his  stay  in  that 
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country.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  book 
which  gives  us  so  clear  a  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter, customs,  amusements,  and  inner  life  of  the 
Spaniards  as  Mr.  Hay's,  and  he  is  possessed  of  a 
singularly  clear  and  effective  literary  style.  One 
might  search  a  long  while  before  findmg  a  more 
vivid  and  forcible  piece  of  writing  than  his  chap- 
ter on  **  Tauromachy,"  or  bull-fighting,  and  this 
is  certainly  not  the  best  portion  of  his  book. 

The  Karth.  A  Descriptive  History  of  the 
Phenomena  of  t lie  Life  of  the  Globe,  By  ELIsfiE 
Reclus.  Translated  by  the  late  B.  B.  Wood- 
ward, M.A.  New  York:  Harper  &»  Bros, 
1871. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  without  enthusiasm-of  a 
work  like  M.  Reclus' s,  nor  are  we  sure  that  in  the 
present  case  enthusiasm  would  l)e  misplaced.  No 
work  so  comprehensive  in  design  has  ever  been 
undertaken  by  any  other  scientific  writer, — it  is 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  an  attempt  to  give  a 
complete  history  of  our  Earth  in  its  astronomical, 
planetary,  geological,  and  historical  aspects,  and 
to  concentrate  in  one  book  the  physical  knowledge 
of  the  whole  world  and  of  every  age.  Failure 
in  such  a  scheme  might  be  predicted  with  almost 
perfect  assurance  ;  but  though  faults  have  l^een 
pointed  out  here  and  there,  and  objections .  made 
to  this  point  and  to  that,  yet  it  is  conceded  on  all 
hands  tliat  M.  Reclus  has  succeeded  astonishingly 
well,  an*l  that  he  has  made  a  contribution  of  im- 
measurable value  to  the  literature  of  popular 
science.  We  say  to  popular  science,  for  the  book 
is  not  written  for  savants  and  scholars  only,  but  is 
designed  to  be  read  by  the  people.  Its  expositions 
are  clear  and  simple  and  untechnical,  there  are 
few  ])ortions  that  cannot  be  readily  understood, 
and  while  nothing  esseniial  is  omitted,  there  is 
none  of  that  elaboration  of  details  which  so  wea- 
ries the  patience. 

In  its  mechanical  features,  too,  the  book  is  a 
model  of  l)eauty  and  good  taste.  There  are  no 
less  than  twenty-three  full-page  maps  printed  in 
colors,  and  besides  these  there  are  two  hundred 
and  thirty  smaller  ones  inserted  in  the  text.  All 
of  these  are  of  a  quality  and  artistic  finish  seldom 
found  except  in  the  most  expen<uve  works,  and  the 
text  itself  Is  in  a  type  which  makes  it  a  pleasure 
to  read.  Whoever  does  r'jad  it,  we  may  add, 
will  be  likely  to  learn  something  unknown  to  him 
before  about  the  world  we  live  on. 

The  History  of  English  Literature,  By  H. 
A.  Taine.  Translated  by  II.  Van  Laun. 
New  York  :  Holt  &*  Williams,     1871. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Eclectic  there  will 
be  an  extended  review  which  will  do  something^ 
like  justice  to  this  remarkable  work,  so  we  shaU 
confine  ourself  here  to  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  volume  has  just  been  published 
in  this  country.  We  may  add  our  own,  nowever, 
to  the  general  testimony  that  the  **  History  of 
English  Literature"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  that  have  been  made  to  that  litera- 
ture for  many  years.  It  seems  .strange  that  the 
task  of  writing  the  standard  account  of  the  ori- 
gin, growth,  and  characteristics  of  English  litera- 
ture should  be  performed  by  a  Frenchman,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  book  in  the  language  on  the 
same  subject  which  can  compare  in  research,  com- 


prehensiveness, and  critical  insight  with  that  of 
M.  Taine.  In  it  the  author  proves  himself  not 
less  able  a  commentator  on  literature  than  he  had 
previously  proved  himself  to  be  on  art,  and  he 
does  much  to  vindicate  the  soundness  of  the  phi- 
losophical theories  which  he  applies  to  Art,  by 
showing  that  they  are  equally  lucid,  equally  effi- 
cient, and  equally  satisfactory  when  applied  to  the 
kindred  subject.  Literature. 

The  style  in  which  Messrs.  Holt  &  Williams 
have  published  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  author 
and  highly  creditable  to  their  house.  There  are 
two  thick  8vo  volumes,  printed  iaciear  large  type 
on  the  choicest  of  paper. 

Cues  from  All  Quarters,     Boston :  Roberts 
Bros.  1 87 1. 

The  alternative  title  of  this  entertaining  little 
volume  is  **The  Literary  Musings  of  a  Clerical 
Recluse,''  and  its  author  is  understood  in  England 
to  be  the  Rev.  Francis  Jacox,  whose  name  is  not 
ynfainiliar  perhaps  to  readers  of  our  past  volumes 
of  a  year  or  two  ago.  Mr.  Jacox  is  one  of  those 
men  who  is  a  student  by  nature  as  well  as  habit, 
whose  whole  life  has  evidently  been  spent  in  a 
library  or  among  books,  and  whose  memory,  or 
common-place  book,  or  perhaps  both  together,  is 
comprehensive  enough  to  retain  everything  that 
has  once  passed  under  his  reading.  His  method 
is  to  collect  together  all  the  poetical  quotations  he 
can  find  on  any  particular  **cue"  or  topic,  and 
link  them  to  each  other  with  such  a  running  com- 
mentary as  will  give  them  something  like  consecu- 
tiveness  and  harmony,  and  best  serve  to  bring  out 
their  meaning.  These  quotations  alone  would 
prove  not  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable  reading, 
1)ut  we  think  that  justice  has  hardly  been  done  to 
the  good  taste  ana  skill  with  which  the  author 
connects  them  together  and  weaves  them  as  it 
were  into  the  web  of  his  dominant  fancy.  It  is 
not  creative  work,  nor  work  of  any  very  high 
order,  but  it  is  more  difficult  and  much  more  rare- 
ly performed  than  some  other  kinds  of  writing 
which  win  frequent  applause.  It  is  very  pleasing 
moreover,  in  our  day,  when  everybody  reads  not 
to  enjoy  but  to  criticise,  to  come  now  and  thea 
upon  a  man  of  scholarship  and  culture  who  is  con- 
tent to  admire  the  beauties  of  all  kinds  which  he 
finds  along  the  pathway  of  his  readings,  and  who 
has  the  art  to  gather  them  for  us  into  the  pleas- 
antest  of  bouquets  without  thereby  despoiling  them 
of  their  fascination. 

There  Is  a  choice  variety  of  "cues"  in  the 
present  volume,  and  to  all  who  read  it  we  can 
promise  entertainment  of  a  suggestive  and  purely 
literary  character. 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

The  books  for  the  Holidays  are  so  tardy  in 
making  their  appearance  this  year  that  we  can 
only  speak  of  most  of  them  from  the  pmblishenf 
announcements  and  are  compelled  to  omit  the 
extended  notice  which  we  usually  bestow  upon 
them.  They  are  also  very  few,  so  few  that  il 
would  seem  as  if  that  were  really  true  which  has 
been  suspected  for  several  years :  namely,  that  the 
practice  of  using  books  for  presents  is  on  the  de- 
clme.  Thb  explanation,  however,  we  are  loath  to 
accept.  A  handsome  book  is  in  our  opinion  the 
very  choicest  of  gifts — the  most  suggestive  and 
the  most  convenient.    Like  the  ' '  quality  of  mercy  ^ 
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(to  paraphrase  Portia)  it  is  twice  a  compliment, 
a  compliment  to  the  good  taste  and  intelligence 
alike  of  the  giver  and  receiver. 

Of  the  Holiday  books  issufd  this  season  in  New 
York,  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  publish  **  The 
Story  0/  the  Fottntaitt^^'*  by  \Vm.  Cullen  Bry- 
ant which  will  take  rank  among  the  handsomest 
illustrated  books  issued  in  America.  It  is  publish- 
ed as  a  companion  volume  to  *  *  The  Song  of  the 
Sower,"  by  the  same  poet,  "which  appeared  last 
3rear,  has  a  finely-engraved  wuo<Icut  on  every 
page,  from  drawings  by  Harry  Fenn,  Winslow 
Homer,  Fredericks,  Hows,  and  others,  and  is  su- 
perbly printed   and  tastefully  lK>und. 

The  same  house  publislies  a  **  Red- Line  Edi- 
tion of  Bryant,*'*  containing  all  his  poems,  collect- 
ed and  arranged  by  the  author,  together  with 
twenty-four  illustrations  and  a  portrait  of  Bryant 
on  steel. 

Messrs,  Seribner  6r*  Co.  (New  York)  publish 
** Sofigsof  the  //eart^**  containing  poems  elected 
from  many  sources,  and  uniform  with  '*  Songs  of 
Home,"  and  "Songs  of  Life,"  previously  publish- 
ed. It  is  a  choice  volume,  copiously  and  elegantly 
illustrated, 

Messrs,  Harper  ^Bros.  (New  York) contribute 
their  share  to  the  amusement  of  the  young  folks 
in  the  shape  of  a  delightful  volume  entitled  *'  Dogs 
and  Their  Doings,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris.  It 
contains  all  the  anecdotes  about  dogs,  old  and 
new,  and  is  l)eautifuny  illustrated  with  engravings 
taken  chiefly  from  the  paintings  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  and  Harrison  Weir. 

The  list  of  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  <Sh  Co. 
(Boston)  U  the  longest  and  the  most  attractive, 
we  think,  announced  by  any  publishers.  We  have 
seen  none  of  the  books  except  the  beautiful  little 
Yolume  *•  Child  Life,^*  l)emg  a  collection  of 
poetry  for  the  young,  selected  and  arranged  by 
Whtttier,  with  an  introtluctory  essay.  Sixty  en- 
gravings eml)ellish  this  volume,  and  there  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  that  it  will  liecome  the  standard  in 
its  special  field. 

Tne  other  books  yet  to  come,  arc  anew  edition 
^**  Longfellow's  Poems,"  illustrated  with  upwards 
of  250  engravings;  **  Jidwin  Booth  in  Twelve 
Dramatic  Characters,"  containing  thirteen  pic- 
torial illustrations  of  his  characters  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  drawn  in  costume  by  Hcnnessy  and 
engraved  by  Linton,  with  a  biographical  and 
critical  sketch  of  the  actor  by  William  Winter ;  a 
aimptuously  illustrated  edition  of  **The  Luck  of 
Roarhig  Omp  and  Other  Sketches,"  by  Bret 
Harte ;  a  Red-Line  edition  of  the  same  author's 
**  PoemSf^^  complete,  with  numerous  illustrations ; 
**My  Summer  in  a  Garden,"  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner;  Mrs.  Stowe*s  **  Oldtcnun  Fireside 
Stories;"  and  the  charming  story,  **  Their  ll'cd- 
ding  Journey,'*  by  W.  D.  Ho  wells. 

Messrs,  Roberts  Bros,  (Boston)  publish  Falstaff 
and  His  Companions,  containing  twenty  designs 
u  silhouette  by  Paul  Konewka.  This  is  the  third 
volume  illustrated  in  this  way  that  Roberts  Bros, 
have  issued,  and  they  are  all  very  attractive  and 
thoroughly  unique.  They  also  publish  The  Un- 
known Riuer:  An  Etcher's  Voyof^e  of  Discovery, 
by  P.  G.  Hamerton,  the  well-known  writer  on 
art ;  Mus  Christina  Rossetti's  nursery  rhyme- 
book,  SiHg'Song ;  The  New   Year's  Bargain ; 


Mother* s  Book  of  Poetry ;  World,  or  Play  and 
Earnest ;  Arabesques,  by  Mrs.  Greenough,  and 
several  others  for  children. 

Besides  these  they  import  elegant  editions  of 
Outlines  of  Shakespeare,  designed  and  engraved 
by  Moritz  Relzsch ;  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
illuminated  by  chromo-lithography  from  designs 
by  Charles  Rolf;  Ix)rd  Houghton's  poem.  Good 
Kight  and  Good  Morning  ;  The  Coast  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  Carl  Werner's  Nile-Sketches. 


SCIENCE. 

Sericulture. — The  general  adoption  this  past 
year  throughout  the  silk-growing  districts  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Austri.i,  of  the  **  selection " 
system  introduced  by  M.  Pasteur  has  l)ecn  attend- 
ed with  the  most  marked  success.  The  (ju.intily 
of  cocoons  j)roduced  from  one  ounce  of  tlie  silk- 
moths'  eggs  has  been  raiseil  from  thirty  to  as 
many  as  fifty,  or  in  some  cases  even  sixty  kilo- 
grammes ;  the  total  number  produced  this  year 
by  M.  Pasteur's  metho<l  reaching  no  less  a  numljer 
than  three  million  kilogrammes,  reprcsenletl  in  cur- 
rency by  eighteen  or  twenty  million  francs  during 
the  present  low  price  of  the  raw  cocoons,  or  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-six  millions  under  ordinary 
conditions.  The  great  saving  effected  by  the  se- 
lection system  is  likely  shortly  to  render  the  Euro- 
pean silk-growers  entirely  indejKintlcnt  of  the  accus- 
tomed supply  of  eggs  from  Japan  and  China. — 
Comptes  rcndus,  SejU.  25,  1871. 

Change  in  the  Habits  of  a  Bird. — A  writer  in 
Nature  for  Octolicr  19  records  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  entire  change  of  habits  in  one  of  the 
native  birds  of  New  Zealand  since  the  colonization 
of  the  island  by  Europeans.  The  Kea  {Nestor 
notabilis)  is  a  mcml>er  of  the  family  of  Trichoglos- 
sinx,  or  brush-tongued  parrots,  feeiling  naturally  on 
the  nectar  of  various  indigene jus  flowers,  or  occa- 
sionally (m  insects  found  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  or 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees.  For  several  years  past 
the  sheep  in  the  Otago  district  have  l)een  afflicted 
with  what  was  thought  to  be  a  new  kind  of  disease, 
first  manifesting  itself  in  a  patch  of  raw  flesh  on 
the  loin,  the  wool  gradually  coming  completely 
off  the  side,  and  death  being  often  the  result.  It 
was  discovered  that  this  was  caused  by  the  attacks 
of  the  Kea,  or  mountain-parrot,  which  threatens 
to  l)ecome  excee^lingly  destructive  to  the  flocks. 
It  is  suppose<l  that  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  food 
was  first  developed  from  the  parrots  being  induced 
in  the  winter  season,  when  their  proixjr  food  was 
scarce,  to  attack  the  **  meat-gallows"  on  which 
the  carcases  of  sheep  were  hung  to  dry  the  skins. 

The  Origin  of  Insects. — Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  l)efore  the  Linnean 
Society,  on  Noveml)er  2,  on  this  subject,  which 
has  always  presented  one  of  the  most  difticult  prol)- 
lems  to  the  Darwinian  theory.  There  is  great 
difliculty  in  conceiving  by  what  natural  process  an 
insect  with  a  suctorial  mouth  like  that  of  a  gnat  or 
butterfly  (Diptera  or  I^pidoptera)  could  be  devel- 
oped from  a  powerful  mandibul.ite  type  like  the 
(Jrthoptera,  or  even  the  Ncuroptera.  M.  Brauer 
has  recently  suggested  that  the  interesting  genus 
Cambodca  is  of  all  known  existing  forms,  that 
which  niost  nearly  resembles  the  parent  insect- 
stock,  from  which  are  descended  not  only  the  most 
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closely  allied  CoUemb0la  and  Thy sa  ft  urn,  but  all 
the  other  great  orders  of  insects.  In  these  insects 
we  have  a  type  of  animal  closely  resembling  cer- 
tain larvze,  which  occurs  both  in  the  mandihulate 
and  suctorial  series  of  insects,  and  which  possesses 
a  mouth  neither  distinctly  mandihulate  nor  dis- 
tinctly suctorial,  but  constituted  on  a  peculiar  type 
capable  of  modification  in  either  direction  by  grad- 
ual changes,  without  loss  of  utility.  The  com- 
plete metamorphosis  of  the  I>epidoptera,  Coleop- 
tera,  and  Diptera,  will  then  be  the  result  of  adap- 
tive changes  brought  about  through  a  long  series 
of  generations. 

The  Solar  Protuberances. — In  the  Revue  scien- 
tifique  for  October  21,  M.  Rayet,  of  the  Paris 
Observatory,  gives  an  abstract  of  P.  Secchi's  pa- 
pers, published  in  the  Atti  delP  Academia  ponti- 
ficia  de  nuo7'i  Lincei,  The  conclusions  at  which 
he  has  arrived  are  summed  up  thus: — (i)  The 
southern  hemisphere  of  the  sun  is  at  present  richer 
in  protul)erances  than  the  northern  hemisphere.  (2) 
In  general  terms  the  protuberances  are  numerous 
in  those  regions  where  the  faculoe  are  numerous. 
(3)  The  protuberances  are  highest  in  the  regions 
where  they  are  most  numerous. 

Substitute  for  Mahogany. — The  difficulty  of 
procuring  mahogany  and  other  precious  woods, 
and  consequent  exorbitant  prices  demanded  for 
the  ordinary  articles  of  family  convenience,  has  oc- 
ca«;ioned  the  art  of  the  chemist  to  be  applied  to  a 
subject  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  domestic 
embellishment  at  a  trifling  expense.  It  has  been 
contrived  to  render  any  species  of  wood  of  a  close 
grain,  so  nearly  to  reseml>le  mahogany  in  the  tex- 
ture, density,  and  polish  that  tolerably  good  judges 
are  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  this  happy 
imitation  and  the  native  product.  The  first  opera- 
tion, as  now  practised  in  France,  is  to  plane  the 
surface,  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  smooth ;  the 
wood  is  tlien  to  l)e  rubbed  with  diluted  nitrous  acid, 
which  preserves  it  for  the  materials  subsequent- 
ly to  lie  applietl.  Afterwards  one  ounce  and  a  half 
of  dragon's  blood,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  one-third  of  that  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  are  to  be  mixed  together  and  filtered ; 
and  the  liquid  in  this  state  is  to  be  rubbed,  or 
rather  laid  upon  the  wood  with  a  soft  brush.  This 
process  is  repeated  with  very  little  alteration,  and 
in  a  short  interval  afterwards  the  wood  possesses 
the  external  appearance  of  mahogany.  When  this 
application  has  been  properly  made,  the  surface 
will  resemble  an  artificial  mirror  ;  but  if  the  polish 
becomes  less  brilliant,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little 
cold -drawn  linseed -oil  the  wood  will  be  restored 
to  its  former  brilliancy. 

Sound. — Would  some  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject  say  what  progress  has  been  made  towards 
what  may  be  called  "sound  recording  "  ?  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  sound  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce a  visible  mechanical  effect,  which  is  capable 
of  being  retained  and  interpreted  after  the  .sound 
has  ceased.  An  example  of  this  is  the  position 
taken  by  fine  sand  or  powder  on  a  surface  capable 
of  vibrating.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able,  by-and-by,  to  make  public 
speeches,  for  instance,  **do  their  own  reporting," 
the  delicate  agitations  of  the  air  produced  by  the 
human  voice  affecting  an  apparatus  sensitive 
enough  to  show  symbols  as  the  result,  tluU  will  be 


perfectly  intelligible  and  readable.  A  more  simple 
case  is  that  of  song.  Suppose  some  one  with  a 
strong  voice  to  stand  opposite  to  a  series  of  pi.ono- 
strings  and  sing  deliberately  something  slow — e.g.^ 
**  The  National  Anthem,"  stopping  after  each 
note.  Would  it  be  possible  to  produce  the  melody 
on  paper,  in  some  such  way  as  this  ?  I>et  each 
string  as  it  responded  to  its  notes  and  vibrating, 
as  it  would,  more  widely  than  its  neighbors,  cause 
an  electric  current  to  be  made  (directly  or  indirect- 
ly through  its  vibrations),  which,  through  a  m^- 
net,  would  affect  a  pencil.  Let  a  damper  stop 
the  vibrations  before  each  successive  note.  I 
mention  this  simply  as  explaining  the  direction  of 
scientific  effort  I  referred  to.  Perhaps  the  ulti- 
mate achievement  is  to  be  thought,  on  scientific 
pounds  utterly  Utopian.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  this  demonstrated,  if  it  is  so ;  but  I  wish  to 
know,  at  least,  to  what  extent  or  degree  of  .deli- 
cacy science  is  at  present  able  to  make  the  effects 
of  sound  permanently  visible.  Some  of  our  cor- 
respondents will,  perhaps  kindly  throw  light  on 
the  subject. 

Ho%v  We  See. —  This  is  a  vexed  metaphysical 
question.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  image 
on  the  retina  is  inverted.  Yet  we  do  not  see 
objects  inverted.  Why?  Physiologists  answer 
that  we  see  objects  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
rays  of  light  come  to  our  retina.  Thus  a  ray  of 
light  from  a  high  object  falls  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  retina.  We  pronounce  the  object  to  lie 
above,  l)ecause  the  ray  comes  from  that  direction. 
But  then,  again,  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  do 
not  see  objects  themselves  but  that  the  brain  is 
affected  through  the  optic  nerve  by  the  image 
formed  on  the  retina.  The  brain  then,  'tis  said, 
performs  the  **  correction  "  spoken  of,  and  hence 
we  see  things  in  their  tive  position. 

To  Prevent  Pitting  in  Small- Pox.— T^r.  I.  H. 
Bird,  according  to  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter,  uses  an  ointment  made  of  charcoal  and 
lard  to  prevent  pitting  in  small-pox.  This  is  ap- 
plied freely  over  the  surface  of  the  face,  neck,  and 
hands,  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  distinguished, 
and  continued  until  all  symptoms  of  suppurative 
fever  have  ceased.  The  application  allays  the 
itching,  and  seems  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  and  leaves  the  patient  without  a  blemish, 
the  eruption  protected  by  the  ointment  not  even 
showing  signs  of  pustukition ;  the  charcoal  pre- 
venting the  action  of  light,  and  lard  that  of  air. 

International  Exhibition  in  Austria, — The 
desire  for  International  Exhibitions  is  spreading. 
Austria  is  to  hold  one  in  1873,  under  direction  of 
a  Commission  which  has  just  been  appointed  by 
the  Emperor.  As  is  well  known,  Austria  figured 
handsomely  in  the  Great  Exhibitions  held  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  ^i^^  now  that  she  invites  a  rivalry 
on  her  own  soil,  she  will  no  doubt  show  to  bettor 
advantage  than  ever.  Austrian  artists  and  arti- 
ficers are  proverbially  clever  and  ingenious  aod 
are  rivals  not  easily  to  be  excelled.  Judging  from 
the  published  programme,  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  art,  science,  or  industry  which  may  not 
be  exhibited ;  and  an  arrangement  is  contemplated 
by  which  '*  the  treasured  collections  of  the  various 
museums  of  London,  Paris  Berlin,  Moscow,  Lyons 
Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  other  cities  will  appear  in 
simultaneous  position ;  and  it  is  further  intended 
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to  present  a  history  of  inventions,  a  history  of 
prices,  a  history*  of  industry!  and  a  history  of 
natural  productions ;  "  which  will  afford  an  admir- 
able means  of  test  and  comparison  among  different 
nationalities.  To  such  an  undertaking  as  this  we 
heartily  wish  success.  The  site  of  the  Kxhii)ition 
is  to  be  the  Prater,  that  well-known  park,  easy  of 
access;  and  considering  Vienna  itself  will  well 
repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of  the  journey,  visitors 
in  1873  should  be  very  numerous. 

A  A'ew  Lightning' Conductor. — A  means  for 
increa;»ing  the  inductive  effect  of  a  lightning-con- 
ductor has  been  introduced  in  the  United  Stales. 
It  is  called  the  Equilibrium  Disk,  and  consists  of 
a  cast-iron  star  about  forty  pounds  weight,  which 
has  seventy-two  horizontal  and  vertical  rays  or 
discharging  points.  This  disk  mubt  be  t>uried  in 
the  ground  at  a  depth  usually  of  six  feet  where 
constant  moisture  may  be  anticipated.  The  con- 
dncting  rod  being  then  fixed  in  the  central  hole  by 
a  copper  ring  or  wedges,  the  instrument  is  ready 
for  use,  and,  by  reason  of  the  numl>er  of  discharg- 
ing points  in  the  disk,  is  believed  to  be  more  efh- 
cient  than  the  ordinary  conductor. 

Weather  Signs. — The  systematic  meteorologi- 
cal observations  now  carried  on  in  different  coun- 
tries afford  facilities  for  test  and  comparison,  of 
which  observers  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
From  one  of  these  comparisons,  an  American  o1>- 
server  finds  the  presumption  strengthened,  that  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  signs  of  fair  weather  may  l>e 
most  (xmlidently  trusted  during  the  ten  days  pre- 
ceding full  moon,  the  signs  of  rain  during  the 
eight  da>-s  following.  lie  finds  also  that  the 
heaviest  rainfalls  at  Lisbon,  and  the  lightest  at 
Philadelphia,  occur  in  the  autumn  and  winter  six 
months,  and  the  reverse  in  the  spring  anil  summer 
■X  months.  These  are  steps  towards  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  meteorology  of  the  globe. 

Influence  of  the  Moon  on  RainfalL — Mr. 
Pengelly  mentioned  at  tlie  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  that  he  liad  made  an  analysis 
of  the  daily  rainfall  at  Torquay,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  rain- 
fidl,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  detected 
.  that  influence.  From  the  first  day  before  the  full 
moon  to  the  first  day  before  the  first  quarter,  dry 
weather  may  be  expected :  on  the  contrary,  if  wet 
weather  occurs,  it  will  be  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  quarter  to  the  second  day  hciwt,  full 
noon.  In  treating  this  subject,  it  should  always 
he  remembered  that  the  English  Astronomer-royal 
ibowed,  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  changes  of  the 
moon  had  nothing  to  do  with  changes  of  the  wind, 
■a  was  and  is  believed  by  seamen,  lie  made  it 
deaTp  from  seven  years'  observatioub  at  Greenwich, 
that  iJiere  is  no  relation  between  any  age  of  the 
moon  and  any  direction  of  wind.  But  there  is  one 
inflnence  of  the  moon  which  may  be  taken  as 
demonstrated — namely,  that  full  moon  dissipates 
doad.  Hence  it  is  that  nights  are  clear  as  the 
moon' approaches  and  recedes  from  the  full. 

Tometd9  ai  the  South,— Proiessor  Whitfield,  of 
the  Univendty  of  Alabama,  who  has,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  "enjoyed"  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing the  formation  and  course  of  a  tornado,  says 
that,  in  the  Sonthem  States,  the  course  of  toma- 
lioci  b  always  from  a  point  south  of  west  to  a 
point  north  of  east,  the  gyration  always  from 


right  to  lefk,  and  that  the  gyratory  velocity  is 
commonly  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  an  hour.  This  explains  why  trees, 
houses,  and  everything  in  the  {)ath  of  the  tornado 
are  thrown  down  or  swept  away.  The  j)rore>sor 
once  saw  **a  pine  tree,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  sixty  feet  long,  float  out  from  the  black  vortex 
of  a  tornado,  at  the  height  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  sail  round,  to  all  a]>ix:arance,  as  light  as 
a  feallicr.'* 

The  Transit  of  Venus. — Among  the  prelimi- 
naries for  oliservation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  it 
har>  been  arranged  that  photography  hhall  be  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  eyes  of  observers.  This  is 
satisfactory,  for  many  astronomers  and  students 
of  physical  science  are  now  agreed  that  photo- 
graphy offers  advantages  in  the  observation  of 
celestial  phenomena  which  can  be  attained  in  no 
other  way.  Ksjiecially  in  observations  of  contact, 
whether  during  a  transit,  or  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
the  photographic  process  may  be  dependexl  on  for 
results.  In  sonic  instances,  the  eye  observations 
may  be  corrected  by  the  photographic  ]iictures, 
which  can  lie  studied  at  leisure,  months  after  the 
event.  Of  course,  all  methods  are  liable  to  error  : 
it  will,  therefore,  l>e  necessary  that  the  errors 
which  may  occur  in  a  photographic  observation  of 
a  contact  should  be  carefully  studied  l>erorehand. 
That  this  will  Ih:  done  may  l>e  regarded  as  ceitain; 
and  thus  we  have  another  example  of  the  imixjrt- 
ant  service  which  cheini>try  may  render  to  (astron- 
omy. 

A  Powerful  Electric  Coil. — Mr.  Ritchie,  of 
Boston,  has  constructed  an  electric  coil  containing 
forty-four  an<l  a  half  miles  of  wire,  and  weighing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which,  willi  but 
three  cells  of  a  battery,  will  give  sparks  twenty- 
one  inches  in  length.  Much  of  this  etlecl  is  due 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  wire  is  wound  in  a 
series  of  spirals  on  the  core,  and  by  the  intrfiduc- 
tion  of  layers  of  {xiraffine  pai)er  at  regular  inter- 
vals to  give  additional  iiibuiation.  Wiien  in  full 
work,  the  sparks  from  this  coil  will  pieice  glass 
three  inches  thick. 

Geology  of  the  Al/>s. ^The  French  geologists 
have  collected,  and  exhibited  in  i'aris,  s]x:ciniens 
of  the  different  rocks  pierced  by  the  great  tunnel 
through  the  Alps,  under  Mont  Frcjus.  Generally 
they  are  similar  in  character,  limestone  and  schist ; 
and  as  was  btated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Acadfinie 
des  Sciences,  the  mass  **is  pait  of  a  single  enor- 
mous formation,  in  spite  of  a  few  six.*cial  ditfer- 
enc^s.'^  In  the  excavation  of  some  of  the  Fnglish 
tunnels,  the  ])rincii>al  difficulty  has  lx:en  to  stop 
out  the  water  ;  but  in  the  Al])iiie  tunnel  one  spring 
only  was  met  with,  and  that  yields  not  more  than 
seven  gallons  a  minute.  Water  for  the  workmen 
and  the  works  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
It  is  said  that  Signor  Si^monda,  an  Italian  geolo- 
gist, publislied  twenty  years  ago  a  treatise  with  a 
map  descriptive  of  the  strata  through  which  the 
great  tunnel  is  pierced  ;  and  that  hi:»  description 
proves  to  be  as  accurate  as  if  he  had  Ijecn  able  to 
see  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mountain. 

Artificial  Indigo. — A  discovery,  of  great  im- 
portance, has  been  made  by  chemists  in  Oermany : 
it  is,  that  indigo  can  Xtc  produced  artificially.  As 
yet  the  process  is  by  far  too  elaborate  and  costly 
for  practical  use,  but   the  fact  remains  that  an 
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operator  working  in  his  laboratory  can  now  pro- 
duce a  coloring  matter  for  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  indebted  to  Nature  and  careful  cultivation. 
Great  things  hav*  been  achieved  by  the  discovery 
of  artificial  dyes  in  recent  years,  and  this  of  arti- 
ficial indigo  will  some  day  lead  on  to  greater. 

Tzuo  Nciu  Patents. — Among  recent  patents 
and  improvements,  we  notice  one  for  making  ordi- 
nary tallow  candles  which  require  no  snuffing.^ 
Hence  c(msumers  of  "dips"  may  now  lay  aside 
their  snuffers,  and  avoid  some  of  the  risks  and  in- 
conveniences which  their  use  involves. — A  method 
of  refining  oil  introduce<l  in  France  seems  based 
on  the  Bessemer  process  for  making  steel.  The 
oil  is  healed  ;  slender  jets  of  sulphiuric  acid  are 
mingle<l  therewith,  and  air  is  driven  in  with  force, 
whereby  the  whole  mass  is  made  to  bubble  vehe- 
mently. The  effect  is  scwm  seen  in  the  thick 
scum,  which  must  be  removed  as  often  as  it  col- 
lects on  the  surface.  The  blowing  in  of  air  is 
continued  until  the  oil  is  sufficiently  clarified;  it  is 
then  subject  to  a  course  of  steaming,  after  which 
it  is  so  pure  that  a  wick  burned  therein  for  some 
days  is  said  to  remain  perfectly  clean,  and  to  show 
no  signs  of  the  black  crust  so  often  seen  on  lamp- 
wicks. 


ART. 

Modern  Architecture. — If  the  reports  which 
we  hear  are  correct,  although  the  ground-plan  and 
general  design  of  our  future  l^w  Courts  may  be 
regarded  as  settled  at  last,  questions  of  style  and 
ornamentation  are  left  as  yet  open.  If  so,  it  may, 
even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  l)e  worth  while — though 
we  fear  it  is  but  talking  to  the  air — to  enter  a 
feeble  protest  against  the  **  ornate  Gothic  '*  with 
which  we  are  threatened  on  all  hands.  Gothic, 
we  are  told,  must  be  highly  charged  with  orna- 
ment, or  it  is  merely  dull  and  barbarous.  And  the 
special  examples  for  imitation  which  seem  now  to 
find  favor  with  the  changeable  race  of  tasteful  men 
— a  few  years  ago  they  were  regarded  as  simply 
grotesque — are  the  townhalls  of  the  north  of 
Euroixj,  e>pecially  of  Belgium.  Now,  far  be  it 
from  us  to  enter  on  that  barren  field  of  controver- 
sy, or  to  profess  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens  and  the  Pantheon  of  Rome 
are  or  are  not  really  nobler  models  than  the  Stadt- 
huys  of  a  media!val  Batavian  or  Belgian  town. 
We  s|)eak,  of  course,  as  to  beauty  only  ;  as  to  con- 
venience, the  mediaeval  model  and  the  classical  are 
perhaps  the  one  as  monstrously  unadapted  as  the 
other  for  the  practical  purposes  of  justice  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  to  talk  o!  the  law  of 
convenience  either  to  men  with  heads  full  of  aes- 
thetic enthusiasm,  or  to  Chancellors  of  the  Kx- 
che(}ucr  anxious  only  to  keep  down  the  estimates, 
would  be  hopeless.  We  accept — as  we  can  do  no 
better — the  principles  of  beauty  and  economy  such 
as  our  guides  and  masters  lay  them  down,  though 
conscious  that  neither  is  what  we  really  want  for 
public  purjioscs.  But  then  we  must  protest  in  favor 
of  a  third  principle — tliat  of  permanency.  Now 
if  any  one  truth  in  practical  art  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again,  until  the  subject  be- 
comes tedious,  it  is  this :  that  highly  ornamented 
architecture  has  under  London  skies  no  chance  of 
durability.  Mr.  Street's  Gothic  fronts  would  be 
in  ten  years  a  mere  fretwork,  marred  in  undeciph- 


erable clots  of  soot.  This  is  not  probable,  but 
certain.  It  is  just  as  certain  as  that  London 
chimneys  will  continue  to  smoke  and  Thames  fc^ 
to  rise.  .  .  .  Why  do  we  persist  in  the  same 
stolidly  pertinacious  course,  though  shrugging  our 
shoulders  all  the  while  at  the  obvious  and  admitted 
absurdities  which  we  are  perpetrating  ?  '  The  rea- 
sons are  really  not  far  to  seek.  The  matter  is  no- 
body's business — or  rather  it  is  the  business  only 
of  the  architect  and  a  few  good-natured  and 
frivolous  people  who  constitute  themselves  his  con- 
trollers. To  the  architect  the  style  of  high  orna- 
ment is  captivating  ;  it  enables  him  to  exhibit  his 
skill  in  the  manipulation  of  stonework,  his  sense 
of  what  passes  for  beauty ;  it  insures  him  admira- 
tion, or  at  all  events  the  certainty  of  being  talked 
about  for  a  few  years  to  conie,  while  his  jierform- 
ance  remains  visible.  And  what  may  follow  mat- 
ters little  to  him,  except  that,  should  he  be  still 
cajyable  of  employment,  the  prevalent  dissaiisfac* 
tion  at  the  degraded  condition  to  which  the  monu- 
ment of  his  genius  will  by  that  time  be  reduced  in 
the  course  of  nature  may  engender  new  works  and 
new  expenses.  And  as  for  public  opinion,  which 
ought  to  keep  architectural  vagaries  in  order,  it 
never  looks  twenty  years  ahead.  A  good  many  of 
us  take  a  pretty  lively  interest  in  the  probable  suc- 
cess of  an  experiment  in  art  which  is  to  come  off 
under  our  own  eyes.  No  one,  or  next  to  no  one, 
thinks  or  cares  how  London  is  to  look  in  the  eyes 
of  the  next  generation,  or  to  what  expense  our 
children  may  be  put  to  repair  our  decayed  surfaces 
or  to  replace  them  with  other  perishable  novelties. 
It  is  in  truth  a  subject  for  somewhat  uneasy  re- 
flection, and  one  which  meets  us  at  many  different 
turns  in  political  and  social  speculation — How  far 
ought  one  generation  really  to  concern  itself  in  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  interests  of  those  which  are  to 
follow  after,  and  how  far  does  such  concern  habitu- 
ally extend  ?  If  the  answer  were  to  be  framed  in 
accordance  with  ordinary  usage,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  answer.  Not  at  all  .  .  Immediate 
interests,  as  in  such  matters  as  those  to  which  we 
have  last  alluded ;  immediate  pleasure  and  fancy, 
in  matters  of  mere  enjoyment,  such  as  the  archi- 
tecture which  is  to  decorate  our  streets ;  these  are 
the  prevailing  motives  which  govern  society,  and 
whicn  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  counteract  by 
mere  argument,  addressed  either  to  policy  or  to 
taste.  Yet  something,  if  not  enough,  may  be 
done  to  counteract  these  evil  tendencies  through  a 
little  quiet  resolution  on  the  part  of  Governments 
and  the  growth  of  an  educated  public  opinion 
among  ourselves.  A  department  of  the  future, 
which  should  be  charged  with  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  as  yet  unborn  public,  would  be  an  in- 
stitution worthy  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  such  as 
Voltaire  and  his  fellow-philosophers  imagined  it. 
Unhappily,  the  idea  of  it  is  little  adapted  to  the 
propensities  of  modem  P^urope,  and  still  less  of 
America. — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

York  Minster. — For  some  time  past  it  has 
been  noticed  that  part  of  the  walls  of  York  Min- 
ster seem  to  be  in  t.a  bad  state.  Mr.  Street  has 
been  consulted,  and  has  found  on  examination  that 
the  north  and  south  transepts  are  constructed  with 
walls  pieiced  with  passages,  windows,  etc.,  in  all 
directions.  The  groining  of  the  roof  is  of  oak,  it 
rises  far  above  the  top  of  the  walls,  its  wei|;ht  is 
considerable,  and  the  thrust  very  greaL     The  con- 
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sequence  is  that  the  south  transept  walls  above 
halfway  between  the  ground  and  the  wall  plate,  are 
all  thrust  outwards  at  the  top,  and  a  perpendicular 
rent  has  gradually  l)een  made  quite  through  the 
wall  near  the  south  end.  Mr.  Street  reported  on 
this  matter,  and  it  is  resolved  that  the  clearstory 
walls  shall  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  stone  for 
stone,  and  the  main  piers  are  to  be  strengthened 
as  much  as  possible  without  affecting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  work ;  flying  buttres<>es  will  l)e  placed 
under  the  steep  roofs  of  the  aisles  where  they  will 
be  quite  out  ot  sight,  of  course.  At  the  same  time 
the  stone  work  of  the  south  transept  front  will  be 
repaired,  •*  carefully  "  it  is  stated,  the  pinnacles 
restored,  and  the  south  doorway  restored  to  its 
old  state :  it  was  altered  for  the  sake  of  introduc- 
ing a  clock.  And  what  is  perhaps  of  greater  im- 
portance, the  magnificent  plinth,  which  has  now 
disappeared,  but  of  which  a  small  {x>rtion  remains 
in  a  perfect  state  inside  the  Registry,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  transept,  will  be  completely  replaced. 
The  roof  which  is  now  covered  with  very  heavy 
slates  will  l)e  stripped  and  covere<l  with  lead. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  to  complain 
of  in  such  a  programme  as  this.  I'he  operations 
are  necessary  for  the  pre)>ervation  of  the  Minster. 
The  south  doorway  alone  seems  a  place  were  an 
architect  may  lose  sight  of  that  very  fine  Ime 
which  distinguishes  reparation  from  the  "restor- 
ation." Millions  of  money  have  been  not  merely 
wasted,  but  ignorantly  and  wickedly  employed  in 
depriving  us  of  nearly  all  that  was  artistically 
precious  in  (vothic  antiquities.  Except  some  few 
out-of-tlie-way  German  cathedrals  hardly  any 
works  of  this  style  and  size  remain  out  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  have  not  been  **  restored.'* 
The  peninsula  itself  has  not  quite  escaped.  The 
cases  in  France  and  England  ai-e  lamentable  and 
disCTaceful  to  all  concerned.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  presented  many  curious  phases :  it  was 
positively  proposed  at  one  time  to  remove  the 
royal  effigies  from  Fontevrault  to  Westminster,  and 
to  treat  the  latter  abl>ey  as  if  it  were  a  museum  of 
antiquities  not  a  church  filled  with^  tombs  the 
difference  between  such  buildings  being  apparently 
imperceptil)le  to  our  diiettanii  and  antiquaries. 
The  ecclesiastical  and  the  artistic  aspects  of  those 
matters  which  were  originally  paramount,  are 
coolly  ignored  in  operations  such  as  those  which 
were  so  fortunately  stopped  at  Westminster. — 
Atkenaum, 

Mr,  T.  S.  Judd^  of  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  sends  us 
tome  stereoscopic  pictures  taken  by  himself,  and 
illustrative  of  scenery  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University  of  the  South.  The  mountainous  por- 
tions of  East  Tennessee,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole 
State,  have  always  been  famous  for  the  variety  and 
grandeur  of  their  scenery  ;  and  judging  from  these 
pictures  we  should  say  that  the  University  of  the 
South  must  be  a  very  attractive  spot  for  those  who 
while  seeking  such  knowledge  as  books  can  give, 
would  also  "commune  with  Nature'*  through  the 
most  glorious  of  her  visible  forms.  Many  of  Mr. 
Judd's  views  arc  exceedingly  striking  and  pictur- 
esque, and  in  point  of  executi(m  they  are  quite  as 
artistic  ami  skilful  as  those  which  have  given  other 
artists  a  high  and  deserved  reputation. 

Some  Paris  fishermen  lately  raked  up  from 
the  mild  of  tlie  Seine  what  proves  to  be  an  antique 


vase  of  the  purest  style.  It  is  of  an  ovoid  form, 
and  the  embossing  represents  a  dance  of  satyrs  and 
bacchantes  lieautifully  executed.  The  material  of 
which  the  work  is  composed  is  the  Corinth 
bronze,  the  secret-  of  which  has  been  lost,  and 
which,  in  Seneca's  time,  was  already  worth  several 
times  its  weight  in  gold.  The  valual>lc  object 
just  found  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  Lutetia  by  the  legions  of  Caviar  and  Labie- 
nus. 

The  plati  utimately  decided  upon  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  to  rebuild  it  as 
it  was.  As  to  the  Tuilcries,  the  ca^e  is  different* 
The  Pavilion  Delorme  and  the  two  small  wings  of 
the  old  palace  will  alone  l^  retaine*!.  A  sort  of 
gallery,  formed  of  lofty  columns,  will  unite  the 
buildings  of  the  Quai  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  with 
the  central  structure.  The  railings  in  the  Place 
de  Carroascl  will  probably  lie  removed,  and  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  will  most  likely  be  appropriated 
to  one  of  the  Ministers. 

Amouf^st  the  pictures  which  have  now  been 
brought  l)ack  to  the  louvre,  some  have  been  injured 
by  their  journey  to  Brest,  and  of  these  the  most 
injured  are  reiwrlcd  to  be  I^sneur's  masterjnece, 
**  Saint  Paul  Preaching  at  Ephesus'*  and  the  large 
paintings  by  I^brun,  «*  The  Entry  of  Alexander 
mto  Babylon,"  and  the  "l^assageof  the  Grani- 
cus." 

Sarony^s  Photoj^raphs. — Any  one  who  glances 
at  the  life-like  |wrtraitsof  W.  C.  Bryant,  H.  Gree- 
ley, H.  W.  Beechcr,  Dr.  Prime,  amlDr.  McCosh  in 
past  numl)ers  of  the  Kc  lkctic,  engraved  from  pho- 
tographs by  Sarony,  680  Broadway,  New  York, 
will  l)e  satisfie<l  with  the  finished  and  artistic  skill 
with  which  Sarony  executes  his  work. 

After  matty  refusals  i)erniission  has  at  length 
l)een  granted  to  ])hotograph  the  principal  jnclurcs 
in  the  Imixirial  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna. 
Eighteen  large  folio  photographs  of  the  Holi>ein 
series  have  been  completed,  and  are  said  to  l)e 
highly  artistic  in  execution. 


VARIETIES. 

Something  About  Teeth. — Why  do  some  peo- 
ple's teeth  come  out  more  readily  than  others'  ? 
The  reasons  for  this  are  probably  many.  About 
the  middle  of  last  century  Peter  Kalm,  a  Swede, 
visited  America  and  wrote  sensibly  alwut  what  he 
saw.  He  observed  a  frequent  loss  of  teeth  among 
settlers  from  Europe,  especially  women.  After  dis- 
cussing and  rejecting  many  modes  of  explanation,  he 
attributed  it  to  hot  tea  and  other  hot  beverages; 
and  comes  to  a  general  conclusion  that  "  hot  feed- 
ers lose  their  teeth  more  readily  than  cold  feeders." 
Mr.  Catlin,  who  some  years  ago  had  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  Indian  scenery,  dresses,  weapons,  etc. , 
noticed  that  North  American  Indians  have  better 
teeth  than  the  whiles.  He  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference in  this  strange  way,  that  the  reds  keep 
the  mouth  shut,  >\hereas  the  whites  keep  it  cj|)en. 
The  teeth,  he  says,  re(iuire  moisture  to  kee])  their 
surfaces  in  good  working  order  ;  when  the  mouth 
is  open,  the  mucous  membrane  has  a  tendency  to 
dry  up,  the  teeth  lose  their  needed  sup])ly  of  moist- 
ure, and  thence  come  discoloration,  toothache,  tic- 
douloureux,  decay,  looseness  and  eventual  loss  of 
teeth.     Mr.  Catlin  scolds  the  human  race  generally 
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for  being  less  sensible  than  the  bnites  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  whites  especially  in  comparison  with 
the  red.  We  keep  our  mouths  open  far  too  much. 
The  Indian  warrior  sleeps,  hunts,  and  smiles  with 
his  mouth  shut,  and  respires  through  his  nostrils. 
Among  the  virtues  attributed  to  him  to  closed 
lips,  one  is  excellent — when  you  are  angry,  keep 
your  mouth  shut. — Chambers's  yournal. 

Death. — It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 
what  some  of  our  English  poets  have  said  upon  the 
subject  of  Death  : 

**  Death* s  a  black  veil,  covering  a  beauteous  face, 
Fear'd  afar  off 

By  erring  Nature  ;  a  mistaken  phantom  ! 
A  harmless,  lambent  fire  1  She  kisses  cold,^ 
But  kind  and  soft,  and  sweet  as  my  Cleora  ! 

(Dryden— ««Cleom.") 

Shakespeare,  in  common  with  almost  every  other 
eminent  thinker,  thought  that — 

**  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death  ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once." 

(Shakespeare—**  Julius  Gesar.") 

Again— 
**  Many  are  the  shapes 
Of  D»;ath,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave  ;  all  dismal  !  yet  to  sense 
More  terrible  at  the  entrance  than  within." 

(Milton.) 

Dr.  Garth  says — 
**  'Tis  to  the  vulgar  Death  too  harsh  appears ; 
The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears. 
To  die,  IS  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 
Where  billows  never  break  nor  tempests  roar ; 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er." 

**One  Who  Fears  Death"  can  therefore  take 
consolation. 

« *  Death  is  not  dreadful  to  a  mind  resolved, 
It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  born. 
Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  discolorM  faces, 
Friends  weeping  round  us ;  blacks  and  obsequies, 
Make  death  a  dreadful  thing  :  The  pomp  of  death 
Is  far  more  terrible  than  death  itself." 

(Lee—**  L.  J.  Brut.") 

Another  writer  says — 
«*  Death's  dark  shades 

Seem,  as  we  journey  on,  to  lose  their  horror  ; 
At  near  approach,  the  monsters  formed  by  fear, 
Are  vanisli'd  all,  and   leave  the  prospect  clear.'* 

(Row— **  Tamer.") 

Iron  Venetian  Blinds, — From  time  to  time  we 
receive  queries  asking  for  information  on  the  re- 
painting of  the  ordinary  wooden  Venetian  blinds. 
We  now  direct  attention  to  a  new  window  blind 
which  never  needs  painting  at  all,  and  has  other 
advantages  to  ifecommend  it.  The  specimens  sent 
to  us  by  Messrs.  Hodkinson  &  Clarke,  of  Birmmg- 
ham,  are  manufactured  in  thin  sheet  iron  with  tlie 
edges  and  holes  folded  over  to  prevent  friction  on 
the  tapes  and  cords.  The  laths  are  corrugated, 
and  the  colors,  which  can  be  varied  to  suit  the 
purchaser,  are  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal  at  a  temperature  of  170  degrees,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  enamel  which  has  a  perfectly  hard  uoe, 
and  yet  is  of  a  sufficiently  flexible  nature  not  to 
blister  or  chip  under  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
metallic  blind  has  an  el^ant  appearance,  am  be 
fitted  in  half  the  space  required  by  the  ordinary 
wooden  lath  blind,  and  is'  fireproof. — EngiiskMe* 
ehanic. 


A  Valley  Scene. 

A  wood's  dark  border  with  black,  blurring  line 

Bars  out  the  view  behind  ;  before,  there  lies 

A  valley- slope  gay  in  the  evening  shine,  A 

Hedge-crossed  and  homestead-dotted,  English  wise. 

Slow  from  its  guardian  belt  of  elm  or  oak. 

Betokening  some  neat  housewife  on  the  move. 

Each  scattered  home  sends  up  its  curl  of  smoke. 

Emblem  of  immemorial  peace  and  love. 

Far  down  the  vale  a  white  road  winding  climbs 

Up  past  a  hamlet  or  a  church-crowned  hill. 

And  on  o'er  higher  heights.     A  row  of  limes 

Fringes  the  ridge  beyond  ;  while  farther  still. 

Low  down  across  an  opening  in  the  vale, 

A  strip  of  sea  lies  flecked  with  many  a  sail. 

Animals  and  the  Faculty  of  Reason. —  So 
many  facts  have  l)een  recorded  in  various  works 
showing  that  animals  possess  some  degree  of  rea- 
son, that  I  will  here  give  only  two  or  three  in- 
stances, authenticated  by  Rengger,  and  relating  to 
American   monkeys,    which   stand   low   in   their 
order.      He  states  that  when  he  first  gave  eggs  to 
his  monkeys  they  smashed  them  and   thus  lost 
much  of  their  contents  ;  afterward  they  gently  hit 
one  end  against  some  hard  body,  and  picked  off 
the  bits  of  shell  with  their  fingers^     After  cutting 
themselves  only  once  with  any  sharp  tool,  they 
would  not  touch  it  again,  or  would  handle  it  with 
the  greatest  care.    Lumps  of  sugar  were  often 
given  them  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  Rengger 
sometimes  put  a  live  wasp  in  the  paper,  so  that  in 
hastily  unfolding  it  they  got  stung ;  after  this  had 
once  happened  they  always  first  held  tlie  packet 
to   their  ears  to  detect  any  movement   within. 
Any  one  who  is  not  convinced  by  such  facts  as 
these,  and  by  what  he  may  observe  with  his  own 
dogs,  that  animals  can  reason,  would  not  be  con- 
vinced by  anything  that  I  could  add.      Neverthe- 
less I  will  give  one  case  with  respect  to  dogs,  as  it 
rests  on  two  distinct  observers,  and  can  hardly 
depend  on  the  modification  of  any  instinct.    Mr. 
Colquhoun  winged  two  ducks,  which  fell  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  a  stream ;  his  retriever  tried  to  bring 
over  both  at  once,  but  could  not  succeed ;  she 
then,    though  never  before  known   to   ruffle  a 
feather,  deliberately  killed  one,  brought  over  the 
other,   and  returned   for  the  dead   bird.     CoL 
Hutchinson  relates  that  two  partridges  were  shot 
at  once,  one  being  killed,  the  other  wounded  ;  the 
latter  ran  a^ay  and  was  caught  by  the  retriever, 
who  on  her  return  came  across  the  dead  bird ; 
**  she  stopped,   evidently  greatly  puzzled,  and, 
after  one  or  two  trials,  finding  she  could  not  take 
it  up  without  permitting  the  escape  of  the  winged 
bird,  she  considered  a  moment,  then  deliberately 
murdered  it  by  giving  it  a  severe  crimch,  and 
afterward  brought  away  both  together.    This  was 
the  only  known  instance  of  her  ever  having  wil- 
fully injured  any  game."    Here  we  hkve  reason, 
though  not  quite  perfect,  for  the  retriever  might 
have  brought  the  wounded  bird  first,  and  then  re- 
turned for  the  dead  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
wild  ducks.     The  muleteers  in  South  America 
say,  *'I  will  not  give  you  the  mule  whose  step  is 
easiest,  but  la  mas  racional — the  one  that  reasons 
best ;   and   Humboldt  adds,  "  This  popular  ex- 
pression, dictated  by  long  experience,  combats  the 
system  of  animated  machines  better,   perhaps, 
than  all  the  arguments  of  qseculative  philosophy." 
—  The  Descent  of  Man^  by  C.  Darwin, 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  ITALY. 


No  one  would  have  ventured  to  predict 
five-and- twenty  years  ago  that  religious 
liberty  would  within  that  period  be  as  fully 
esUblished  in  Italy  as  in  England.  Yet 
this  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
Italian  people  is  to-day  an  accomplished 
fact.  In  both  countries  civil  disabilities 
on  account  of  religious  opinions  have  been 
swept  away  ;  in  both  this  has  been  effected 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  majority  of  the 
clergy,  who  have  been  forced  to  yield  to 
tbe  more  tolerant  and  Christian  views  of 
die  nation  at  large.  And  if  in  England 
and  Italy  there  ^till  exists  a  special  con- 
nection between  the  State  and  one  partic- 
ular Church,  so  barring  the  way  to  that 
complete  religious  equality  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  so  throughout  the  Italian 
peninsula,  perfect  toleration  and  freedom 
are  accorded  to  all  denominations.  This 
happy  result  forms  to-day  a  bright  con- 
trast to  the  intolerance  and  persecutions 
Naw  SKuas.— Vou  XV.,  No,  a. 


which  have  left  so  deep  a  stain  upon  the 
past  history  of  both  countries.  Nor  can 
It  be  forgotten  that  in  both  the  chief  abet- 
tors of  such  wrong.doing  have  been  the 
priests  who,  to  whatever  outward  Church 
they  belonged,  have  habitually  made  use 
of  the  temporal  power  to  inflict  disabdities, 
and  often  jjenalties,  upon  those  who  dif- 
fered from  them  in  religious  opinion,  there- 
by flying  in  the  face  of  that  plain  precept 
of  Christ,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them." 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  to 
show — first,  by  what  means  Italy  has  been 
transformed  from  a  land  of  r^igious  intol- 
erance into  a  land  of  religious  liberty  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
actual  relations  of  Church  and  State  a.'i 
established  by  the  law  of  the  Papal  Guar- 
antees, passed  last  May  by  the  legislature 
of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  liberties  actually  en- 
joyed by  Italy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Statuto, 
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or  constitution,  granted  in  March,  1848, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont  by  her  then 
reigning  sovereign,  Charles  Albert.  It  was 
not  by  any  means  the  only  constitution 
given  to  the  people  of  Italy  about  that 
time.  On  the  contrary,  the  Austrian 
Government  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia, 
the  rulers  also  of  Tuscany,  the  Roman 
States,  and  Naples,  all  granted  similar 
liberties  of  a  constitutional  kind ;  but 
each  one  of  these  governments  got  rid  of 
those  liberties  as  soon  as  they  had  power 
tp  do  so.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  enforce 
the  arbitrary  rule  which  they  substituted 
for  free  institutions,  by  calling  to  their  aid 
foreign  bayonets.  In  Piedmont  alone  the 
constitution  was  maintained  in  all  its  integ- 
rity from  the  date  of  its  first  promulgation. 
While  all  other  Italian  rulers  proved  false 
to  their  people's  freedom,  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  Albert,  remained  true  to  the  con- 
stitution granted  by  his  father  and  sworn 
to  by  himself.  In  vain  were  promises  and 
threats  alike  employed  to  turn  him  from 
his  plighted  word.  This  fidelity  to  the 
liberties  of  his  people  won  for  him  the  title 
of  II  Re  Galantuomo — the  honest  king. 
It  was,  moreover,  the  reason  which  led 
each  portion  of  the  Italian  people,  as  op- 
portunity offered,  to  place  themselves 
under  his  rule.  He  had  been  tried,  and 
found  faithful ;  the  other  Italian  rulers  had 
been  tried,  and  found  faithless.  These 
unfaithful  ones  and  their  abettors  feared 
the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
spectacle  of  an  Italian  people  (the  Pied- 
montese)  living  under  a  free  constitution, 
and  their  fear  was  largely  mingled  with 
hatred  Nor  did  this  alarm  exist  without 
good  reason,  for  the  liberty  of  Piedmont 
soon  became  the  guiding  star  to  whose 
light  all  other  Italians  turned.  As  for  the 
hatred,  it  was  but  natural,  for  dishonesty 
ever  hates  uprightness,  slavery  freedom, 
and  darkness  light 

The  first  article  in  the  constitution 
granted  to  Piedmont  in  March,  1848,  runs 
thus  :  "  The  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Ro- 
man religion  is  the  only  religion  of  the 
State.  The  other  forms  of  worship  now 
existing  are  tolerated  in  conformity  with 
the  laws."  That  there  might  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  article, 
it  was  at  oace  proposed  and  carried  by 
both  houses. of  the  Piedmontese  parlia- 
ment that  no-man's  religious  belief,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  should  prevent  his  holding 


any  civil  or  political  office.  Thus  Pied- 
mont took  up  at  once  the  position  of  a 
country  acknowledging  a  State  Church, 
but  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  every 
citizen  to  every  public  office,  without 
regard  to  his  creed.  The  members  of 
both  houses  had,  upon  taking  their  seats, 
a  ])romise  of  loyalty  to  the  king  and  con- 
stitution read  to  them,  to  which  each  one 
replied,  as  his  name  wa^  called  out,  **  I 
swear  it"  This  little  Italian  State  was 
then,  in  1848,  ahead  of  England  herself 
in  the  matter  of  religious  liberty,  for  no 
form  of  oath  precluded  Jews  from  sitting 
in  the  parliament  of  Piedmont.  If  it  be 
urged  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  swear " 
would  be  objected  to  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply 
that  such  an  objection  not  having  been 
urged  by  any  one  when  taking  his  seat, 
the  question  was  never  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature.  Had  such 
a  case  arisen,  the  Piedmontese  would 
doubtless  have  found  an  easy  mode  of 
meeting  it,  by  substituting  the  word  "  pro- 
mise" for  the  word  "swear"  in  the  case 
of  the  deputy  who  objected  conscientiously 
to  the  latter  expression.  Nor  would  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  have  hesitated,  more 
than  Queen  Victoria,  to  receive  among 
his  counsellors  a  member  of  that  excellent 
Christian  body,  the  Society  of  Friends. 
In  this  matter  these  Italians  merely  showed 
that  practical  good  sense  which  is  satisfied 
with  meeting  every  case  that  actually  oc- 
curs, or  is  really  likely  to  occur  among 
themselves.  Such  a  good  example  has 
not  been  lost  upon  the  rest  of  Italy,  for 
when  she  became  free  she  wisely  preferred 
adopting  a  constitution  which  gave,  in  fact, 
all  reasonable  liberty,  to  the  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  task  of  drawing  up  a  new 
scheme  whose  logical  exactness  and  ideal 
perfection  aimed  at  providing  for  every 
possible  contingency  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  might  imagine. 

Having  then  established  religious  free- 
dom on  a  broad  basis,  the  Piedmontese 
Government  proceeded  to  suppress  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  which  alone  had 
the  power  to  try  offences  committed  by 
ecclesiastics.  This  measure,  and  others 
of  a  like  kind,  abolishing  special  privi- 
leges hitherto  accorded  to  priests,  were 
known  as  the  Siccardine  Laws,  from 
Count  Siccardi,  the  member  of  the  Mar- 
quis d'Azeglio's  cabinet  who  proposed 
and  carried  them  in  1850.     They  were 
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warmly  supported  by  Count  Cavour,  at 
whose  instigation,  indeed,  they  had  been 
proposed.  He  truly  said,  "  The  Church 
cannot,  in  a  community  governed  on 
principles  of  liberty,  preserve  the  privileges 
to  which  it  was  entitled  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  privilege  constituted  law." 
For  privilege  he  wished  to'substitute  liberty 
— liberty  alike  to  the  State  and  the  Church. 
Such  was  his  idea  then,  and  such  it  con- 
tinued to  be  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
clergy  strongly  opposed  all  these  refonns, 
■whose  object  it  was  to  treat  priests  exact- 
ly as  all  other  citizens  were  treated,  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  same  laws  and  the 
same  tribunals.  In  the  month  of  August 
of  that  year  one  of  the  ministers,  Santa 
Rosa,  died,  but  as  he  declined  to  disavow 
in  any  way  the  adherence  he  had  given  to 
the  Siccardine  laws,  the  last  sacraments 
i¥ere  refused  him.  This  was  one  of  the 
early  episodes  of  the  struggle  in  Italy  be- 
tween those  who  were  determined  to  have 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  a  Church 
as  determined  to  oppose  that  freedom — a 
Church  whose  chief,  some  years  later,  in 
December,  1864,  distinctly  condemned  in 
his  Encyclical  Letter  of  that  date,  "  liber- 
ty of  conscience  and  of  worship  as  the  right 
of  every  man."  Nor  has  the  Papal  Church 
hesitated  to  employ  not  only  spiritual  arms 
but  also  foreign  bayonets,  to  uphold  a  pol- 
icy directly  opposed  to  Italia»x  free- 
dom, both  national,  civil,  and  religious. 
The  result,  however,  of  this  treatment  of 
Santa  Rosa  is  instructive,  for  it  roused  so 
strong  a  public  feeling  in  Piedmont,  that 
in  compliance  with  it  the  Marquis  d'Azpg- 
lio  gave  the  vacant  seat  in  the  cabinet  to 
Cavour  himself.  Such  was  the  fruit  of 
this  early  clerical  opposition  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Italy.  What  fruit  it  has 
borne  since  that  time  is  best  seen  by  com- 
paring the  condition  of  that  country  in 
1850  with  its  condition  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  in  1855  that  Signor  Ratazzi,  a 
member  of  Count*  Cavour* s  government, 
brought  forward  a  law  relative  to  ecclesi- 
astical property  whose  object  was  to 
suppress  gradually  certain  religious  com- 
munities, and  to  apply  their  property  to 
improving  the  incomes  of  the  inferior  secu- 
lar clergy.  Other  stipulations  of  less  im- 
portance were  included  in  the  measure. 
Instantly  the  government  was  assailed 
with  a  violent  opposition  from  the  clerical 
party.  Invectives,  denunciations,  accusa- 
tions of  sacrilege  were  poured  forth.     Cal- 


umnies were  spread  amongst  the  people, 
intrigues  were  set  on  foot  in  the  court.  Just 
at  this  time,  the  Queen-mother,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel's brother,  died  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  each  other.  The  clergy  pointed 
eagerly  to  these  facts  as  sure  signs  of 
God's  wrath  and  displeasure.  The  King 
was  enjoined  and  entreated  no  longer  to 
resist  the  Divine  will  thus  plainly  mani- 
fested. The  ministers  were  denounced 
as  the  cause  of  these  afflictions  whicji  had 
fallen  on  their  royal  master  and  the  country. 
But  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  clericals 
and  their  friends,  the  measure  touching 
ecclesiastical  property  became  law.  While 
the  struggle  was  at  its  height.  Count  Ca- 
vour, remembering  the  way  in  which  his 
friend  Santa  Rosa  had  been  treated,  sent 
for  a  confessor  of  his  acquaintance,  Frate 
Giacomo,  who  said  to  him,  "  The  day  on 
which  you  are  on  your  death-bed,  you 
may  rely  on  me  ;  I  shall  not  refuse  to  ad- 
minister to  you  the  last  sacraments." 
Within  a  few  years  (June,  1861)  the  worthy 
Frate  was  making  his  way  through  sorrow- 
stricken  crowds  to  fulfil  his  promise  to 
the  dying  statesman  and  patriot.  By  so  do- 
ing Frate  Giacomo  incurred  the  severe 
displeasure  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
While  the  Piedmontese  Government, 
under  the  direction  of  Cavour,  carried  out 
faithfully  the  principles  of  religious  free- 
dom, it  diligently  furthered  every  policy 
and  every  scheme  for  advancing  the  mor- 
al and  material  progress  of  the  country. 
Extreme  reactionists  and  extreme  radicals 
banded  together  to  thwart,  each  for  their 
own  ends,  the  statesmanship  of  Cavour  ; 
the  diplomacy  of  the  then  tyrant  Court  of 
Vienna,  and  of  the  petty  Italian  despots 
whom  its  arms  and  counsels  upheld,  pur- 
sued him  with  unrelenting  opposition  ;  but 
the  Piedmontese  statesman  held  steadily 
on  his  way,  strong  in  the  support  of  his  own 
people,  in  the  approval  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Italians,  and  in  the  confidence  of 
"the  honest  king."  Yet,  even  so,  Ca- 
vour* s  was  no  easy  task.  He  had  in  Aus- 
tria, as  she  then  was,  a  powerful  and  vigi- 
lant enemy,  strongly  supported  by  the 
priests,  with  all  the  influence  of  Rome  to 
back  them.  These  allies  sought  to  crush 
that  free  constitution  which  Piedmont, 
alone  of  Italian  States,  retained  to  the 
benefit  of  her  people,  and  to  the  lasting 
honor  of  her  sovereign.  Happily,  how- 
ever, Cavour  showed  no  less  talent  in  the 
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conduct  of  foreign  than  of  home  affairs. 
With  a  policy  as  far-sighted  as  it  was  bold, 
he  threw  his  country  into  the  alliance  of 
the  Western  Powers,  and  won  for  her  a 
high  position  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
That  position  he  used  for  the  benefit  of 
Italy  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856. 
It  was  but  the  prelude  to  yet  greater 
things.  The  alliance  with  France  and  the 
war  against  Austria  in  1859,  began  that 
work  of  emancipation  in  Italy  which  has 
ended  in  making  her  a  u  nited  and  free  State, 
wholly  delivered  from  foreign  bayonets. 
It  is  only  just  to  acknowledge  how  great 
a  share  France  and  her  imperial  govern- 
ment had  in  bringing  about  this  con- 
summation. Doubtless  the  policy  of  Na- 
poleon III.  was  often  faulty  and  hes- 
itating after  the  peace  of  Villafranca  ;  un- 
questionably he  demanded  and  received 
payment,  in  the  shape  of  two  provinces, 
for  the  material  aid  he  afforded  to  Pied- 
mont ;  assuredly  he  wished  the  liberation 
of  Italy  to  be  limited  to  the  formation  of 
a  northern  Italian  kingdom  ;  but  the  fact, 
nevertheless,  remains  that  the  victories  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino  enabled  the  Italians 
to  begin,  under  the  leadership  of  Cavour 
and  Victor  Emmanuel,  that  great  work  of 
giving  national  freedom  to  the  whole  of 
Italy,  which  has  now  resulted  in  deliv- 
ering her  from  foreign  occupation  and 
placing  her  destinies  in  her  own  hands.  It 
is  only  just,  then,  while  condemning  the 
coup  d'etat  of  December,  185 1,  the  Mex- 
ican expedition,  and  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Prussia  in  July,  1870,  to  praise 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  policy  in  the 
Italian  war  of  1859.  That  policy  ought 
to  have  been  countenanced  by  England 
and  Prussia,  instead  of  being  thwarted  by 
them.  The  peace  of  Villafranca  hastily 
brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  though 
happily  without  arresting  the  progress  of 
Italian  freedom. 

By  the  close  of  i860,  the  masterly 
statesmanship  of  Cavour  and  the  daring 
patriotism  of  Garibaldi  had  united  the 
greater  part  of  Italy  under  the  sceptre  of 
King  Victor  Enmianuel.  Venetia  indeed 
was  still  held  down  by  the  bayonets  of 
Austria,  while  those  of  France  maintained 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  in  that 
portion  of  the  old  Papal  States  called  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In  February, 
1 86 1,  the  tirst  Italian  parliament  assem- 
bled at  Turin,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
was  officially  proclaimed.    Throughout  its 


whole  extent  was  at  once  secured  by  law 
that  religious  as  well  as  civil  freedom, 
which  Piedmont  had  been  enjoying  during 
the  past  ten  years  or  more.  The  triumph 
of  that  freedom  was  completed  when  first 
Venetia  and  then  Rome  became  united  to 
Italy.  Her  crowning  work  it  has  been  to 
make  the  Eternal  City  the  capital  of  the 
Italian  kingdom. 

But  there  is  this  difference  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Italy  and  all  dther  European  coun- 
tries— she  is  the  land  in  which  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  for  cen- 
turies resided.     Nor  do  Italians  wish  that 
he   should  cease  to  do  so.     They   have 
had,  therefore,  to  solve  the  problem  of 
preserving  to   the  Pope  his  residence  in 
Rome,  with  the  free  exercise  of  his  spirit- 
ual powers,  while  giving  to  Italy  exclusive 
possession  of  her  own  temporal  govern- 
ment, whose  very  foundation  is  that  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  now  so  happily  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country.     It  was  no 
easy  task  to  solve  sucK  a  problem  in  the 
teeth  of  the  unrelenting  opposition  of  the 
Papal  Court   and   of  the   priestly  party 
throughcfut   Europe.      Their   policy   was 
simply  to  obstruct,  and  if  possible  crush 
out,  Italian  freedom  by  any  and   every 
means  ;  so  maintaining  the  temporal  pow- 
er of  the  Pope.     The  Italians,  on  the  con- 
trary, while  perfectly  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge his  spiritual  headship,  were  deter- 
mined to  do  all  they  could  to  get  rid  of 
that  Papal   temporal   power,  which   had 
been  for  years  upheld  by   the   arms  of 
Austria  and  France,  to  the  annihilation  of 
Italy's  national  independence.     All  sorts 
of   ingenious    devices   and  propositions 
were  put  forward  as   compromise^,    but 
they  failed  to  content  either  the  Pope  or 
the  Italians.    Cavour's  policy  was  as  usual 
bold  and   clear — Rome  to  become   the 
capital  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  Pope 
to  continue  to  reside  there,  certain  guar- 
antees to  be  given  to  him  for  the  security 
of  his  spiritual  indepdhdence  as  head  of 
the  Church.     The  Italian  parliament  ac- 
cordingly proclaimed  Rome  the  capital  of 
Italy,  and  always  refused  to  go  back  upon 
that  vote  passed  in  the  spring  of  1861. 
Cavour  pressed  his  policy  upon  France 
and  the  Vatican.     What  might  have  been 
the  result,  arising  from  his  genius  and  from 
the  commanding  position  he  now  occupied 
in  the  world,  none  can  say ;  for  he  died, 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  early  in  June  of 
that  year.     Baron  Ricasoli,  who  now  be- 
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came  prime  minister,  endeavored  in  vain  to 
get  either  the  Court  of  Paris  or  the  Vatican 
to  agree  to  the  plans  of  his  great  predeces- 
sor. The  i>olicy  of  the  Papal  Court  was 
summed  up  by  the  words  non  possumus. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  it  but  the  restitution 
of  all  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
Holy  See  as  they  existed  before  1859. 
The  Romagna,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches, 
must  all  be  restored  to  the  temporal  do- 
minion of  the  Pope.  Nor  did  the  Vatican 
conceal  its  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Ik>urbons  to  Naples,  the  (irand  Duke  to 
Tuscany,  as  well  as  the  other  ducal  fam- 
ilies to  Parma  and  Modena.  Austria  was 
still  in  possession  of  Venetia  ;  the  Roman 
Court  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
have  seen  her  again  in  possession  of  Lom- 
bardy.  As  for  Victor  Emmanuel,  the 
Vatican  would  indeed  have  rejoiced  at 
his  being  relegated  to  the  possession  of 
his  original  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  as  the 
least  that  ought  to  have  been  inflicted  on 
him  for  having  risked  life  aiti  crown  in 
the  cause  of  Italian  freedom,  despite  the 
anathemas  of  Pope  and  priests.  This 
non  possumus  policy  of  the  Holy  See  has 
been  maintained  to  the  very  last.  It  has 
been  one  of  "the  best  things  that  could 
have  happened  to  Italy.  In  the  first 
place,  it  made  clear  to  Italians  who  was 
the  unrelenting  foe  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence. In  the  next  place,  it  rendered 
hopeless  all  the  illusory  compromises  of 
imperial  France  and  other  such  counsel- 
lors. The  Convention  of  September, 
1864,  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Flor- 
ence, the  campaign  of  Men  tan  a,  the  re- 
turn of  the  French  to  Rome — these  and 
many  other  events,fwith  all  their  attendant 
negotiations,  intrigues,  compromises,  and 
failures  took  place  ;  but  the  non  pos- 
sumus of  the  Vatican  happily  remained 
immovable.  At  length  came  1870,  with 
its  giant  conflict  between  France  and 
Germany.  Curiously  enough,  none  en- 
couraged the  French  emperor  in  his  fatal 
and  wicked  declaration  of  hostilities  more 
than  the  clerical  party  in  France.  These 
pious  folks  preached  war  with  all  the  fury 
of  religious  hate.  They  little  dreamed 
that  one  of  that  war^s  most  remarkable 
results  would  be  the  entrance  of  the  Ital- 
ians into  Rome.  More  significant  still 
was  the  fact  that  not  one  Roman  Catholic 
power  entered  even  a  diplomatic  protest 
against  the  Italian  Government  taking 
possession  of  Rome,  and  making  it  the 


capital  of  the  kingdom.  Austria,  when 
asked  to  do  so  by  the  Papal  Nuncio,  re- 
fused ;  while  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Bavaria,  some  with  appro- 
bation, some  with  reserve,  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Italy  to  Rome,  and  more  than 
one  of  these  powers  counselled  the  Pope 
to  give  up  his  non  possumus. 

The  Italians,  once  in  possession  ot 
Rome,  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  applied  there,  as  in  every  other  part 
of  the  country,  that  constitution  which 
has  given  civil  and  religious  freedom  to 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Italian  pariia- 
ment  then  proceeded  to  discuss  and  draw 
up  an  Act  which  should  define  the  po- 
sition of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  relation 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  labors  of 
the  parliament  resulted  in  the  law  of  the 
Papal  Guarantees,  which  after  long  and 
full  discussion  finaHy  passed  both  houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  13th 
May,  187 1. 

Its  provisions  nm  as  follows  : — 

Part  I. 

Prerogatives  of  the  Sovereif^n  Pontiff  ana 
of  the  Holy  See. 

Art.  I.— The  person  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff"  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Art.  II. — An  attack  {attentato)  directed 
against  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
and  any  instij;i;ation  to  commit  such  attack,  is 
punishable  by  the  same  penalties  as  those 
established  in  the  case  of  an  attack  direct- 
ed against  the  person  of  the  King,  or  any  in- 
stigation to  commit  such  an  attack.  Offences 
and  public  insults  committed  directly  against 
the  person  of  the  Pontiff  by  discourses,  acts, 
or  by  the  means  indicated  in  the  ist  article 
of  the  law  on  the  preivs,  are  punishable  by 
the  penalties  established  by  the  19th  article 
of  the  same  law.  These  crimes  are  liable  to 
public  action  and  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  assizes. 

The  discussion  of  religious  subjects  is 
completely  free. 

Art.  III. — The  Italian  Government  ren- 
ders throughout  the  territory  of  the  kinjjdom 
royal  honors  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiftj  and 
maintains  that  pre-eminence  of  honor  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  him  by  catholic  princes. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  power  to  keep  up 
the  usual  number  of  guards  attached  to  his 
person,  and  to  the  custody  of  the  palaces, 
without  prejudice  to  the  obligations  and 
duties  resulting  to  such  guards  from  the 
actual  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Art.  IV. — The  endowment  of  3,225,000 
francs  {lire  italianc)  of  yearly  rental  is  re- 
tained in  favor  of  the  Holy  See.     With  this 
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sum,  which  is  equal  to  that  inscribed  in 
the  Roman  balance-sheet  under  the  title, 
"  Sacred  Apostolic  Palaces,  Sacred  College, 
Ecclesiastical  Congregations,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Foreign  Diplomatic  Office,"  it  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  for  the  various  eccle- 
siastical wants  of  the  Holy  See  for  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  maintenance,  and  for  the 
keeping  of  the  apostolic  palaces  and  their 
dependencies  ;  for  the  pay,  grattfications,  and 
pensions  of  the  guards  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  preceding  article,  and  for  those 
attached  to  the  Pontifical  Court  and  for 
eventual  ex]>enses  ;  also  for  the  ordinary 
maintenance  and  care  of  the  annexed 
museums  and  library,  and  for  the  pay, 
stipends,  and  pensions  of  those  employed  for 
that  purpose. 

The  endowment  mentioned  above  shall  be 
inscribed  in  the  Great  Book  of  the  Public 
Debt,  in  form  of  perpetual  and  inalienable 
revenue,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See  ;  and 
during  the  time  that  the  See  is  vacant,  it 
shall  continue  to  be  paid,  in  order  to  meet 
all  the  needs  of  the  Roman  Church  during 
that  interval  of  time.  The  endowment  shall 
remain  exempt  from  any  species  of  govern- 
ment, communal,  or  provincial  tax  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  diminished  in  future,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  Government  resolving  ulti- 
mately itself*  to  assume  the  expenses  of  the 
museums  and  library. 

Art.  V. — The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  besides 
the  endowment  established  in  the  preceding 
article,  will  continue  to  have  the  use  of  the 
apostolic  palaces  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran, 
with  all  the  edifices,  gardens,  and  grounds 
annexed  to  and  dependent  on  them,  as  well 
as  the  Villa  of  Castel  Gondolfo,  with  all  its 
belongings  and  dependencies.  The  said 
palaces,  villa,  and  annexes,  like  the  museums, 
the  library,  and  the  art  and  archaeological 
collections  there  existing,  are  inalienable, 
are  exempt  from  every  tax  or  impost,  and 
from  all  expropriation  on  the  ground  of  pub- 
lic utility. 

Art.  VI. — During  the  time  in  which  the 
Holy  See  is  vacant,  no  judiciary  or  political 
authority  shall  be  able  for  any  reason  what- 
ever to  place  any  impediment  or  limit  to  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  cardinals. 

The  Government  provides  that  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Conclave  and  of  the  CEcumenical 
Councils  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  any  ex- 
ternal violence. 

Art.  VII. — No  official  of  the  public 
authority,  nor  agent  of  the  public  forces,  can 
in  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  office  enter  into 
the  palaces  or  localities  of  habitual  residence 
or  temporary  stay  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
or  in  those  in  which  are  assembled  a  Con- 
clave or  CEcumenical  Council,  unless  authoriz- 
ed by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  by  the  Conclave, 
or  by  the  Council. 


Art.  VIII. — It  IS  forbidden  to  proceed 
with  visits,  perquisitions,  or  seizures  of  pa- 
pers, documents,  books,  or  registers  in  the 
offices  ^nd  pontifical  congregations  invested 
with  purely  spiritual  functions. 

Art.  IX. — The  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  com- 
pletely free  to  fulfil  all  the  functions  of  his 
spiritual  ministry,  and  to  have  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  basilicas  and  churches  of  Rome 
all  the  acts  of  the  above-mentioned  ministry. 

Art.X. — The  ecclesiastics  who,  by  reason 
of  their  office,  participate  in  Rome  in  the 
sending  forth  of  th'e  acts  of  the  spiritual 
ministry  of  the  Holy  See,  are  not  subject  on 
account  of  those  acts  to  any  molestation, 
investigation,  or  act  of  magistracy,  on  the 
part  of  the  public  authorities.  Every  stran- 
ger invested  with  ecclesiastical  office  in 
Rome  enjoys  the  personal  guarantees  belong- 
ing to  Italian  citizens  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom. 

Art.  XI. — The  envoys  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  the  Holy  See  enjoy  in  the  kingdom 
all  the  prerogatives  and  immunities  which 
belong  to  d^iomatic  agents,  according  to  in- 
ternational right.  To  offences  against  them 
are  extended  the  penalties  inflicted  for  offen- 
ces against  the  envoys  of  foreign  powers  ac- 
credited to  the  Italian  Government.  To  the  en- 
voys of  the  Holy  See  to  foreign  governments 
are  assured  throughout  the  territor)'  of  the 
kingdom  the  accustomed  prerogatives  and 
immunities,  according  to  the  same  (interna- 
tional) right,  in  going  to  and  from  the  place 
of  their  mission.  . 

Art.  XII. — The  Supreme  Pontiff  corre- 
sponds freely  with  the  Episcopate  and  with  all 
the  Catholic  world  without  any  interference 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. To  such  end  he  has  the  faculty  of  es- 
tablishing in  the  Vatican,  or  in  anv  other  of 
his  residences,  postal  and  telegraphic  offices 
worked  b^  clerks  of  his  own  appointment. 
The  Pontifical  post-office  will  be  able  to  cor- 
respond directly,  by  means  of  sealed  packets. 
with  the  post-offices  of  foreign  administra- 
tions, or  remit  its  own  correspondence  to  the 
Italian  post-offices.  In  both  cases  the  trans- 
port of  despatches  or  correspondence  fur- 
nished with  the  official  Pontifical  stamp  will 
be  exempt  from  every  tax  or  expense  as  re- 
gards Italian  territory.  The  couriers  sent 
out  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing  in  the  kingdom 
as  the  cabinet  couriers  or  those  of  foreign 
governments.  The  Pontifical  telegraphic 
office  will  be  placed  in  communication  with 
the  network  of  telegraphic  lines  of  the  king- 
dom, at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Telegrams 
transmitted  by  the  said  office  with  the 
authorized  designation  of  "  Pontifical ''  will 
be  received  and  transmitted  with  the  privi- 
leges established  for  telegrams  of  State,  and 
with  exemption  in  the  kingdom  from  evexy 
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tax.  The  same  advantages  will  be  enjoyed  by 
the  tele^ams  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  or 
those  which,  signed  by  his  order  and  fur- 
nished with  the  stamp  of  the  Holy  See.  shall 
be  presented  to  any  telegraphic  office  in  the 
kin|;dom.  Telegrams  directed  to  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  shall  be  exempt  from  charges 
upon  those  who  send  them. 

Art.  Xril. — In  the  city  of  Rome  and  in 
the  six  suburban  sees  the  seminaries,  acade- 
mies, colleges,  and  other  Catholic  institutions 
founded  for  the  education  and  culture  of  ec- 
clesiastics, shall  continue  to  depend  only  on 
the  Holy  See,  without  any  interference  of 
the  scholastic  authorities  of  the  kingdom. 


Part  II. 


Relations  of  the  State  with  the  Church,  "^ 

Art.  XIV. — Every  special  restriction  of 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  meeting  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
IS  abolished. 

Art.  XV. — The  Government  renounces 
iU  right  of  apostolic  legateship  {legazia 
apostolica)  in  Sicily,  and  also  its  right, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  of  nomination  or 
presentation  in  the  collation  of  the  greater 
benefices.     The    bishops   shall   not  be  re- 

Suired  to  make  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
ling.  The  greater  and  lesser  benefices  can- 
not be  conferred  except  on  the  citizens  of  the 
kingdom,  save  in  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  suburban  sees.  No  inno- 
vation is  made  touching  the  presentation  to 
benefices  under  royal  patron^ige. 

Art.  XVI. — The  royal  "exequatur"  and 
•*  placet,"  and  every  other  form  of  govern- 
ment assent  for  the  publication  and  execu- 
tion of  acts  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  are 
abolished.  However,  until  such  time  as  it 
may  be  otherwise  provided  in  the  special 
law  of  which  Art  XVIII.  speaks,  the  acts 
of  these  (ecclesiastical)  authorities  which 
concern  the  destination  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty and  the  provisions  of  the  major  and 
minor  benefices,  excepting  those  of  the  City 
of  Rome  and  the  suburban  sees,  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  royal  *•  exequatur"  and  *'  placet." 
The  enactments  of  the  civil  law  with  regard 
to  the  creation  and  to  the  modes  of  exist- 
ence of  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  of  their 
property  remain  unaltered. 

Art.  XVII. — In  matters  spiritual  and  of 
spiritual  discipline,  no  appeal  is  admitted 
against  the  acts  of  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, nor  is  any  aid  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
authority,  recognized  as  due  to  such  acts, 
nor  is  it  accorded  to  them. 

The  recognizing  of  the  judicial  effects,  in 
these  as  in  every  other  act  of  these  (ecclesi- 
astical) authorities,  rests  with  the  civil 
jorisdiction.    However,  such  acts  are  with- 


out effect  if  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
or  to  public  order,  or  if  damaging  to  private 
rights,  and  are  subjected  to  the  penal  laws  if 
they  constitute  a  crime. 

Art.  XVIII. — An  ulterior  law  will  provide 
for  the  reorganization,  the  preservation,  and 
the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom. 

Art.  XIX. — As  regards- all  matters  which 
form  part  of  the  present  law,  everything  now 
existing,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  contrary  to 
this  law,  ceases  to  have  effect 

The  object  of  this  law  was  to  carry  out 
still  further  than  had  yet  been  done  the 
princi|)le  of   a  "free   Church   in   a   free 
State,"   by  giving  the  Church  unfettered 
power  in  all  spiritual  matters,  while  plac- 
ing all  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.     The  freedom  of  the  latter  consists 
in  the  complete  civil  and  religious  liberty 
bestowed  upon  the  subjects  of  the  State, 
so  that  none  are  rendered  incapable  of 
filling    any    political   or   civic   office   on 
account  of  their  creed  ;  while  to  all  de- 
nominations alike  perfect  freedom  is  allow- 
ed for  the  performance  of  divine  worship, 
or  for  meetings  in  behalf  of  other  religious 
objects.     Although    the   Government   of 
the  Italian  kingdom  permits  (Art  XVII.) 
spiritual   authorities   to   punish    spiritual 
offences  with  spiritual  inflictions,  it  refuses, 
by  the  same  article,  to  aid  in  any  way  in 
the   carrying   out   of   such    punishment 
If,  for  instance,  a  pastor  of  the  VValdensian 
Church,  or  a  priest  of  the  Roman,  be  held 
guilty  of  heretical  teaching  by  the  Church 
to   which   he   belongs,  that   Church  can 
suspend  him  from  his  spiritual  office,  or 
declare  him  to  be  cut  off  from  the  body 
of  the  faithful ;  but  the  State  refuses  to 
take   any  part  in  the  matter  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.     Should,  however, 
the  acts  of  these  Church   authorities  go 
outside  the   domain  of  spiritual  censure 
and  deprivation,  by   interfering  with  the 
])ersonal  liberties  or  rights  of  the  alleged 
heretic,  the   State   would  not   allow  any 
such  temi)oral  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
by  the  spiritual  authorities  of  any  Church 
whatever.     To  the  civil  judges  is  reserved 
the   power  of  deciding  whether   ecclesi- 
astics have  in  their   acts  trenched  upon 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power.     Thus  the 
State   refuses  to  inflict,  or  to   allow  any 
Church  to  inflict,  temporal  penalties  on 
any  citizen,   thereby   preventing  all  reli- 
gious persecution,  and  leaving  all  its  sub- 
jects free  to  submit,  according  to  tlieir  re- 
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ligious  convictions,  to  the  authority  or 
censures  of  the  Church  (whatever  it  may 
be)  to  which  they  belong.  The  State 
claims  the  exclusive  power  of  inflicting 
temporal  punishment ;  but  it  does  not  in- 
terfere in  case  of  any  person  voluntarily 
submitting  even  to  temporal  inflictions, 
because  he  wishes,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  conscientious  convictions,  to  submit 
to  such  punishment;  as,  for  instance,  pen- 
ance, fasting,  and  the  like.  But  in  this 
case  the  act  of  submission  must  be  wholly 
voluntar}'  on  the  part  of  the  individual : 
then,  and  then  only,  does  the  State  remain 
neutral. 

By  this  law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees  the 
consent  of  the  Crown  in  the  appointment 
of  bishops,  known  as  the  royal  "exequa- 
tur "  and  "  placet,"  is  given  up.  Thus 
the  Pope  can  now  appoint  whom  he  will 
to  Italian  sees,  without  any  control  being 
exercised  by  the  State.  The  nomination 
of  bishops  and  the  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  functions  is  therefore  freed  from 
any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of 
the  civil  power  throughout  the  Italian 
kingdom.  Nor  are  the  bishops  any 
longer  required  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  King.  Such  full  Hberty  is 
not  accorded  to  the  Roman  Church 
either  by  Spain,  France,  Bavaria,  or 
Austria ;  for  in  these  countries  the 
"  exequatur "  and  "  placet "  are  still  re- 
tained. So,  too,  in  these  latter  countries 
the  government  has  a  right  to  prohibit 
the  publication  of  Papal  bulls,  briefs,  etc.  ; 
whereas  in  Italy  all  such  rights  have  now 
been  renounced  by  the  civil  power.  But 
as  regards  temporalities.  Article  XVI.  of 
the  law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees  provides 
that  in  "  the  destination  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  the  provision  of  the  major 
and  minor  benefices,"  the  royal  "  exequa- 
tur "  and  "  placet "  is  to  remain  in  force 
"  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  otherwise 
provided  in  the  special  law  of  which 
Article  XVIII.  speaks."  In  Italy  the 
State,  then,  rtill  retains  certain  powers 
over  Church  temporalities,  while  giving 
up  all  power  over  matters  purely  spiritual. 
Still,  as  Article  XVIII.  clearly  points 
out,  further  legislation  may  be  expected 
in  the  matter  qf  these  temporalities.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  what  will  be 
the  future  course  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  them.  That  course 
will  doubtless  be  in  the  direction  of  free- 
ing the  State  still  more  from  interference 


with  matters  ecclesiastical.  There  are 
many  in  Italy  who  would  like  to  see  the 
State  renounce  all  control  over  Church 
temporalities,  and  hand  over  the  power 
it  still  retains  as  regards  them  to  the 
municipal  and  communal  authorities,  so 
that  they,  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction,  should  have  charge  of  Church 
temporalities,  and  attend  to  their  manage- 
ment and  payment.  Such  a  course,  it  is 
thought,  wolild  free  the  State  from  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  while  giving  the  laity  the 
means  of  protecting  itself  against  tyranny 
and  encroachment  on  the  part  of  clerical 
authorities,  so  carrying  out  yet  more  fully 
the  principle  of  "  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State."  But  without  going  into  future 
question.s,  it  is  clear  that  the  new  law 
makes  a  great  advance  in  the  application 
of  that  principle.  In  place  of  the  old 
union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers,  their  separation  is  becoming  very 
clearly  defined.  The  spiritual  liberty 
accorded  to  the  Roman  and  other  Church- 
es in  Italy  is  complete,  while  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
That  minimum  consists  in  handing  over  to 
the  Pope  the  palaces  of  the  Vatican  and 
I.ateran,  the  villa  of  Castel  Gondolfo,  and 
all  the  gardens,  buildings,  etc.,  which  belong 
to  them.  To  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  as  he 
is  styled,  royal  honors  are  accorded.  His 
representatives  to  foreign  courts,  and 
their  representatives  to  the  Vatican,  are 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  powers  accredited 
to  the  Government  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Absolute  freedom  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Pope  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  secured.  An  annual  sum, 
equal  to  that  inscribed  in  the  old  Roman 
budget  as  forming  the  Papal  civil  list,  is 
assured  to  him  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. Such,  then,  is  the  temporal  position 
accorded  to  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  while  in 
spiritual  matters  he  has  perfect  freedom. 
No  longer  in  the  Italian  kingdom  do  *'  exe- 
quaturs," "  placets,"  or  "  concordats  "  place 
any  restrictions,  as  in  France,  Bavaria,  and 
Austria,  on  the  appointment  of  bishops 
by  the  Pope,  on  the  publishing  of  his 
bulls,  allocutions,  and  briefs,  or  on  any 
other  of  his  spiritual  acts. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  as  matters  now 
stand  Italy  cannot  be  reckoned  among 
those  countries  which  have  completely 
severed — as  in  Ireland  and  the  United 
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States — all  connection  between  Church 
and  State.  The  first  article  of  the  con- 
stitution still  remains,  declaring  that  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion  is 
the  only  religion  of  the  State.  The  Italian 
Government,  moreover,  accords  a  special 
position,  and  special  rights  of  a  temporal 
Idnd,  to  the  Holy  See  ;  and  while  giving 
complete  freedom  to  the  spiritual  author- 
ity of  that  see,  the  Government  still  retains 
a  hold  over  ecclesiastical  temporalities. 
But  though  all  connection  beween  the 
State  and  the  Church  has  not  been  given 
up,  Italy  may  fairly  claim  to  have  carried 
out,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
principle  of  freedom  in  both  Church  and 
State— to  a  greater  extent,  indeed,  than 
some  of  her  best  friends  deem  wise,  though 
the  writer  cannot  agree  in  that  opinion. 
For  in  Italy  assuredly  the  State  is  now  free, 
if  indeed  the  possession  of  a  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  as  nearly  as  possible  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Great  Britain  constitutes 
freedom ;  to  say  nothing  of  Italian  soil 
being  at  last  delivered  from  the  presence 
of  foreign  bayonets.  Again,  the  Roman 
Church  is  free  in  the  exercise  of  all  her 
spiritual  functions,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  her  condition  elsewhere  ;  while 
other  Churches,  such  as  the  Waldensian 
and  Evangelical,  possess  no  less  liberty  in 
Italy  than  that  enjoyed  by  Nonconformist 
Churches  in  England.  Whatever,  then, 
logic  may  urge  from  its  own  point  of  view, 
practical  common  sense,  at  any  rate,  will 
admit  that  Italy  has  now  very  fully  realiz- 
ed in  her  practice  the  maxim  of  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Po])e  denounces 
all  that  has  been  done,  and  declares  him- 
self a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  He  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  so  than  the  Protestant 
Primate  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church 
would  be,  if  he  chose  to  shut  himself  up 
in  his  palace,  because  the  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  deprived  him  and 
his  Church  of  their  former  temporal  pow- 
er. As  it  is,  both  these  prelates  can  leave 
their  residences  or  countries,  or  remain 
in  them,  just  as  they  please.  The  only 
diffierence  is,  that  if  the  Protestant  bishop 
appears  in  public  no  special  attention  is 
paid  to  him  ;  but  whenever  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  chooses  so  to  do,  the  soldiers  of 
the  Italian  army  have  orders  to  present 
arms,  and  royal  honors  are  prescribed  as 
due  to  him  by  law.  But  all  this,  with 
palacesy  a  civil  list,  and  the  freest  exer- 


cise of  his  spiritual  authority,  are  as  noth- 
ing, according  to  some  ardent  supporters 
of  the  Vatican,  unless  once  again  3,000,- 
000  of  Italians  be  replaced  under  the 
Pope's  temporal  government — a  govern- 
ment opposed  alike  to  constitutional  rule 
and  to  religious  freedom ;  but  by  no 
means  opposed  to  the  use  of  foreign  bayo- 
nets for  the  suppression  of  such  nile  and 
freedom.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
Rome's  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  just 
as  bitter  in  1850  against  those  wise  and 
moderate  reforms  in  Piedmont,  called  the 
Siccardine  laws,  as  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  temporal  government  in  Rome 
based  upon  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  refusal  of  the  last  sacraments  to  Santa 
Rosa  for  his  adhesion  to  those  laws,  was 
but  a  proof  of  the  Roman  Church's  un- 
alterable opposition  to  just  and  equal 
legislation  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Thus 
early  did  she  fight  against  the  cause  of 
toleration  and  liberty  in  Italy.  As  it  was 
then,  so  it  was  later,  when  Pius  IX.,  in  his 
Encyclical  Letter  of  December,  1864, 
roundly  tenned  "  delirium "  the  opinion 
that  "  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship 
is  the  right  of  every  man,"  and  condemned 
those  who  affirm  "  that  the  best  condition 
of  society  is  that  in  which  the  y)ower  of  the 
laity  is  not  compelled  to  inflict  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law  upon  violators  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  unless  required  by  considera- 
tions of  public  safety."  There  are  fervid 
supporters  of  the  Papacy  who  have  re- 
cently maintained  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  call  in  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  to 
protect  and  uphold  her  teaching.  Were 
this,  by  no  means  new,  development  of 
priestly  law  put  in  practice,  the  Church 
would  once  again  have  obtained  the  pow- 
er of  persecuting  her  oj>ponents,  and 
would  once  again  do  unto  others  what  she 
would  //^/  that  others  should  do  to  her. 
With  such  teaching  set  forth  by  high  au- 
thorities of  the  Roman  Church  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  no  Kuro]^ean  govern- 
ment put  forward  so  much  as  a  diplomatic 
protest  last  year  against  the  overthrow  of 
her  temporal  power.  None  of  them,  in- 
deed, could  have  done  so  with  any  con- 
sistency ;  for  they  all  maintain  by  law  the 
"freedom  of  conscience  and  worship  as 
the  right  of  every  man,"  which  the  chief 
of  that  temporal  power  distinctly  con- 
demns. Among  the  nations  of  Europe 
there  are  non«  who  have  more  boldly  and 
successfully  repudiated  that  condemnation 
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than  the  people  and  statesmen  of  Italy. 
Nor  are  there  any  who  strive  to  carry  out 
more  faithfully  the  great  principles  of  lib- 
erty»  both  national  and  individual,  civil 
and  religious.     But  yesterday  their  coun- 


try was  the  victim  of  foreign  occupation 
and  priestly  intolerance,  to-day  she  has 
her  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
earth. 

J.  W.  Probyn. 
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The  position  of  Coleridge  in  English 
literature  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  remarkable  that  can  be  imagined. 
To  apportion  him  his  place,  and  to  justify 
the  importance  of  it,  are  things  which  are 
easy  to  that  true  instinct  which  is  above 
all  criticism,  but  become  difficult  from  the 
moment  that  we  attempt  to  explain  and 
give  the  reason  why.  The  poetic  priest- 
hood»  simple  and  austere,  of  Wordsworth 
— the  wonderful  mightiness  and  fulness 
of  invention,  and  the  splendid  peisonal 
histor)'  of  Scott— open  to  each  of  these 
great  figures  his  appropriate  pedestal,  with 
a  distinctness  and  simplicity  which  ease 
the  critic  from  one  of  his  most  difficult 
labors.  But  Coleridge,  in  essence  and 
soul  more  entirely  a  poet  than  either  of 
them,  dwelling  more  among  the  subjects 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  poetry  than  any 
man  of  his  generation,  is  beyond  all 
parallel  the  most  perplexing  figure  in  the 
literary  history  of  his  time.  His  soul  is 
one  of  those  which,  like  Milton's,  yet  even 
more  emphatically  than  Milton's,  dwells 
apart.  His  Hfe  belongs  to  this  world  sole- 
ly by  the  necessities  of  flesh  and  blood, 
which  bind  him  whether  he  wills  or  no ; 
but  in  reality  he  has  no  more  connection 
with  the  common  soil  than  the  bonds  of 
gravitation  compel.  Speaking  not  in  a 
religious  sense,  but  with  the  humanly 
spiritual  meaning  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  words,  we  find  no  phrase  so  apt  to 
express  his  habit  and  character  as  those 
words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Our  conversation  is 
in  heaven."  In  heavoQ,  yet  not  in  para- 
dise— in  an  intermediate  unknown  region 
where  Truth  dwells,  and  all  the  lofty  souls 
of  things — was  Coleridge's  abode ;  a  sub- 
limer  Limbo,  not  below,  but  above  hu- 
manity— such  a  limbo  as  might  have  been 
placed,  had  it  gitered  into  the  conception 
of  a  still  greater  poet,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Purgatorio  instead  of  the  Inferno — witfc 
great  souls  and  poets  dwelling  in  it,  like 
those  on  the  other  side,  who  "without 
hope  live  in  desire ; "  but  on  this,  with  de- 


sire and  hope  mingled,  tracing  afar  off  the 
angel  forms  that  stand  around  the  throne, 
and  enduring  only  the  splendid  torment 
of  that  longing  to  mount  higher  and  ever 
higher,  which  is  the  form  of  their  purgation. 
He  is  like  a  mountain  with  head  ever  held 
high  over  the  common  ways  of  earth, 
sometimes  enveloped  in  clouds  and  mists, 
but  sometimes  towering  high  above  them 
into  the  blue  serene  which  lies  beyond. 
By  such  metaphors  alone  can  we  give 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  man  who, 
being  man,  was  often  blamable,  and 
often  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  though 
his  head  was  among  the  stars,  his  feet 
were  bound  to  trace  the  lawful  ways  of 
earthly  living,  taking  no  excuse  from  the 
height  of  spiritual  existence  to  which  his 
other  part  was  elevated.  This  view  of 
him  must  be  considered  in  its  turn ;  but 
his  first  aspect  is  as  nearly  that  of  sheer 
spirit,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  embodiment—  a  being  composed  of  in- 
tellect, soul,  and  heart,  without  any  fleshly 
element — as  it  is  possible  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive. 

This  spirituality  of  his  nature — we  use 
the  word  not  in  a  religious  sense,  though 
Coleridge's  nature  was  at  the  same  time 
deeply  religious — gives  a  certain  effect 
and  power  to  all  that  proceeds  from  him, 
which  much  surpasses  its  material  imp>or- 
tance.  His  acknowledged  greatness  as  a 
poet  is  built  perhaps  upon  the  veiy  small- 
est matter-of-fact  foundation  tliat  ever 
fame  had.  His  so-called  poems,  good  and 
bad,  everything  he  has  done  in  rhyme,  oc- 
cupy but  one  small  volume,  in  which  there 
is  included  much  that  is  of  no  particular 
imi>ortance,  and  some  things  which  are 
not  poetry  at  all ;  while  his  three  real  and 
great  poems,  the  "Ancient  Mariner," 
"  Christabel,"  and  "  Love,"  would  not  do 
more  than  make  up  among  them  a  tiny 
brochure.  Two  of  these  are,  in  scope  and 
construction,  very  far  from  intelligible  to 
the  common  understanding.  They  con- 
tain none  of  the  elements  of  ordinary  pOp- 
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ularity ;  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  prim- 
itive emotions,  nor  gain  any  fictitious  in- 
terest from  that  power  of  association  which 
often  carries  a  homely  verse  straight  to 
the  heart     Yet  their  power  is  so  unques- 
tionable that  the  world  has  acknowledged 
it  in  its  own  despite,  in  a  tremor  of  wonder 
and  perplexity  and  curiosity,  not  compre- 
hending but  feeling,  and  bowing  down  be- 
fore its  natural  king.     Though  we  hear  of 
adverse    criticism,    and   though   his   first 
great  poem,  being  published  with  them, 
naturally  shared  the  fate  of  Wordsworth's 
Lyrical  Ballads,  yet  we  find  no  trace  of 
the  determined  opposition  against  which 
Wordsworth  had  to  fight  his  way  to  great- 
ness, in  the  case  of  the  companion  whose 
vivid  imaginations  were  above  criticism. 
"The  sweet,  soft,  still  breath  of  praise," 
says  Professor  Wilson,  in  one  of  his  own 
most  beautiful  and  poetical  essays,  **  rose 
from  many  a  secret  place  where  genius 
and  simplicity    abided;    and   Coleridge, 
amid  the  simpers  of  the  silly,   and  the 
laughter  of  the  light,  and  the  scorn  of  the 
callous,  and  the  abuse  of  the  brutal,  re- 
ceived the   laurel  crown  woven  by  the 
hands  of  all  the  best  of  his  brother  bards." 
His  poetry  was  not  to  be  questioned ;  it 
was  strange,  wild,  original,  like  nothing 
else  in  earth  or  heaven ;  but  it  thrilled  every 
competent  spectator  with  consciousness 
of  a  new  power,  a  new  light  revealing  the 
unseen.     His  images  and  metaphors  are 
•11  dra^-n  from  that  spiritual  Debatable 
Land  in  which  he  dwelt.     'J'hey  are  the 
utterance  of  one  who  sees  what  we  can- 
^t  see,  and  hears  what  we  do  not  hear. 
His  whole  mind  and  soul  are  uplifted  to 
^  magic  hill- top  on  which  he  chants  his 
>ong,  with  his  singing-garments  round  him 
*nd  his  head  among  the  stars.     1'hus  the 
•train?,  so  few  in  number,  so  strange  in 
character,  affect  the  mind  more  powerful- 
ly than  even  the  avowedly  great  poems 
which  are  written  under  more  ordinary 
conditions.     It  is  as  if  an  angel  sang  to 
us ;  yet  not  an  angel, — a  great,  powerful, 
wandering,  wayward  spirit,  more  deeply 
sympathetic  with  earth  and  its  anguishes 
than  with  the  realm  of  celestial  bliss — 
aware  of  a  thousand  occult  forces  un- 
known to  us,  strange  beings,  good  and 
bad,  whom  he  does  not  imagine,  but  sees 
widi  those  larger  other  eyes  than  ours, 
which  are  his  by  right  of  his  nature.     The 
ship  that  drifts  against  the  sunset  with  its 
weird  players;  the  beautiful  angel  who 


looks  the  knight  in  the  face,  and  whom 
he  knows  to  be  a  fiend ;  the  loathly  yet 
lovely  lady,  "  beautiful  exceedingly," 
who  throws  her  magic  over  Christabel, — 
all  these  are  apparitions  from  another 
world,  from  a  world  spiritual,  unseen,  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  unknown  except 
in  so  far  as  the  seer  chooses  to  reveal  them, 
yet  haunting  our  visible  life  in  a  mysterious 
neighborhood,  weaving  themselves  in  with 
our  affairs,  accounting  for  a  thousand  mys- 
teries. The  power  which  his  knowledge 
of  them  and  of  the  invisible  gives  him  af- 
fects us  more  suddenly,  more  certainly, 
more  vividly,  than  any  other  kind  of  poe- 
try. It  impresses  not  so  much  the  under- 
standing as  a  kindred  imagination  which 
is  latent  in  every  one  of  us,  and  which  is 
more  rapid  and  potent  than  even  the  in- 
tellect. Thus  hosts  of  people  who  could 
give  no  explanation  of  the  Ancient  Mari- 
ner, or  of  its  effect  upon  their  minds — no 
more  than  the  wedding-guest  could,  who 
is  the  first  great  example  of  this  influence 
— have  been  moved  by  it  as  all  the  lofty 
musings  and  fine  philosophy  of  the  "  Ex- 
cursion" could  never  move  them.  We 
•  do  not  pause  here  to  say  how  profoundly 
this  influence  was  felt  by  all  who  listened 
to  the  magical  monologue  of  the  poet  in 
those  days  when  he  had  ceased  to  put  his 
thoughts  into  verse.  Our  object  now  is 
simply  to  point  out  that  his  nature, — the 
predominance  of  spirit  in  him,  his  position 
as  an  almost  entirely  intellectual  and 
spiritual  being, — is  the  very  essence  of  his 
poetry,  and  has  carried  it  straight  to  that 
innermost  region  of  feeling  which  is  one 
of  the  highest  possessions  of  humanity — 
a  thing  at  once  deeper  and  wider  than  in- 
tellect. Thus  he  who  has  written  less, 
and  less  intelligibly  (so  to  speak),  than 
any  of  his  great  contemporaries — whose 
productions  are  to  those  of  Wordsworth, 
of  Byron,  of  Shelley,  even  of  Keats,  as  a 
drop  is  to  an  ocean — holds  a  position  un- 
sur])assed  by  any  of  them,  and  greater  in 
actual  power  and  influence  than  most. 
The  others  have  labored  incomparably 
more,  but  they  have  attained  no  higher  a  re- 
sult so  far  as  fame  is  concerned.  For  in  all 
of  the  others  there  are  coarser  elements — 
the  visible  prose  of  art  as  well  as  its  higher 
inspiration — the  scaffolding  and  tools  and 
preparations  which  are  necessary  to  every 
mortal  structure,  and  betray  when  and 
how  it  was  made.  But  Coleridge  needs 
no  scaffoldings,  no  implements.     His   is 
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pure  poetry,  as  his  nature  is  all  spirit. 
"  The  body  that  does  us  grievous  wrong  " 
is  never  visible,  scarce  necessary  except 
for  the  mere  voice,  its  most  ethereal  part. 
It  has  no  active  power  in  the  matter. 
The  song  comes  forth  to  us  chanted  soft- 
ly, with  now  and  then  a  rising  swell  of  in- 
spiration, out  of  the  undiscovered  world 
between  earth  and  heaven.  There  is  not 
even  any  effort  of  thought  or  invention, 
any  strain  of  discovery.  "  What  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes  and  heard  with  our  ears" 
— in  this  is  the  great  secret  of  his  fame.. 

Coleridge  was  born  in  1772,  in  the  little 
town  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire. 
His  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish,  and 
master  of  the  grammar-school,  a  man  of 
learning  and  piety,  who  died,  as  it  seems 
to  be  almost  necessary  that  a  poet's  father 
should  die,  when  his  son  was  very  young. 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  the  young- 
est of  ten  children.  His  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  seem  to  have  belonged  alto- 
gether to  an  antecedent  generation,  and 
from  those  more  near  to  him  he  seems  to 
have  been  very  soon  and  very  completely 
detached ;  though  his  early  recollections 
of  the  visionary  time,  when  he  was  the* 
plaything  and  pet  of  the  family,  and  spe- 
cially of  his  father,  who  was  already  an 
old  man  at  his  birth,  and  whose  delight  he 
was — are  pathetically  clear  and  vivid. 
The  child,  however,  was  only  nine  years 
old  when  he  lost  this  pious  and  tender 
father,  whom  all  his  life  long  he  laments 
as  his  one  irremediable  loss.  A  year 
afterwards  the  little  fellow  was  sent  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  a  presentation  to  which 
had  been  secured  to  him  by  Judge  Buller, 
once  one  of  his  father's  pupils.  From 
this  time  his  mother's  house,  his  family 
and  home,  seemed  to  disappear  altogether 
from  about  him.  We  hear  absolutely  no 
more  of  them.  Whether  the  subsequent 
advancement  of  the  race  in  the  world  is 
due  to  their  own  qualities  entirely,  or  is  in 
any  degree  owing  to  the  fame  of  the  poet, 
for  whom  neither  they  nor  the  world  did 
much,  is  beyond  our  power  of  judging; 
but  certainly  the  parson's  family  of  Ottery 
St.  Mary  seems  to  have  lent  little  moral 
backing  or  affectionate  support  to  its  gift- 
ed child.  He  describes  himself,  in  the 
second  hard  chapter  of  his  life,  after  the 
childish  petting  which  the  youngest  sop 
had  received  at  home,  as  "  depressed, 
moping,  friendless,  poor  orphan,  haljf 
starved ; "  and  piteous  is  the  tale  that  fol- 


lows— the  sketch  of  Christ's  Hospi 
its  then  condition,  and  of  the  h 
lonely  boy,  with  genius  swelling  i 
heart,  and  an  unsatisfied  boy's  ap^ 
making  his  cheeks  hollow,  and  his  d 
ravenous.  The  following  affecting 
tive,  written  in  Coleridge's  jicrson  I 
tender-hearted  Elia,  gives  the  best 
possible  of  this  scanty  and  suffering 
mencement  of  life.  At  that  time,  il 
be  premised,  the  dietary  of  Christ's 
pital  was  of  the  lowest :  breakfast  cc 
ing  of  a  "  quarter  of  penny  loaf,  mc 
ed  with  attenuated  small  beer  in  w< 
piggins,  smacking  of  the  pitched  ler 
jack  it  was  poured  from  ; "  and  the  ^^ 
rule  giving  "three  banyan-days  to 
meat  days." 

'*  I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy  ;  my  p 
and  those  who  "should  have  carea  fc 
were  far  away.  Those  few  acquaintan 
theirs,  whom  they  could  reckon  upon 
kind  to  me  in  the  great  city,  after  a  littl 
ed  notice,  which  tney  had  the  grace  t 
of  me  on  my  first  arrival  in  town,  soon 
tired  of  my  holiday  visits.  They  seer 
them  to  recur  too  often,  though  I  th 
them  few  enough.  One  after  anothei 
all  failed  me,  and  I  felt  myself  alone  a 
six  hundred  playmates.  Oh  the  cru' 
separating  a  poor  lad  from  his  early 
stead  !  The  yearnings  which  I  used  U 
towards  it  in  those  unfledged  years ! 
in  my  dreams  would  my  native  town 
back  (far  in  the  west),  with  its  churche 
trees  and  faces  1  .  .  .  .  The  long 
days  of  summer  never  return  but  they 
with  them  a  gloom  from  the  haunting 
ory  of  those  whoU  days'  leave,  wh( 
some  stranjje  arrangement,  we  were  1 
out  for  the  livelong  day,  upon  our  own  1 
whether  we  had  frienSs  to  go  to  or  no 
remember  those  bathing  excursions 
New  River  which  Lamb  recalls  with  so 
relish,  better,  I  think,  than  he  can,  f 
was  a  home-seeking  lad,  and  did  no 
much  for  such  water-parties.  How  we 
sally  forth  into  the  fields,  and  strip  unci 
first  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  wantoi 
young  dace  in  the  streams,  getting  apj 
for  the  noon  ;  which  those  of  us  thai 
penniless  (our  scanty  morning  crust 
since  exhausted)  had  not  the  means  of 
ing — ^while  the  cattle  and  the  birds  ai 
fishes  were  at  feed  about  us,  and  >k 
nothing  to  satisfy  our  cravings ;  th< 
beauty  of  the  day  and  the  exercise 
pastime,  and  the  sense  of  liberty  set 
keener  edge  upon  them !  How  fain 
languid,  finally,  we  would  return  t 
nightfall  to  our  desired  morsel,  half  rej< 
hsuf  reluctant,  that  the  hours  of  uneasy 
ty  had  expired  I 
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"  It  was  worse  in  the  days  of  winter,  to  go 
prowling  about  the  streets  objectless,  shiver- 
ing at  cold  windows  of  printshops,  to  extract 
a.  little  amusement ;  or  haply,  as  a  last  resort, 
in  the  hope  of  a  little  novelty,  to  pay  a  fifty- 
tames-repeated  visit  (where  our  individual 
faces  would  be  as  well  known  to  the  warden 
as  those  of  his  own  charges)  to  the  lions  in 
the  Tower,  to  whose  /we^,  by  courtesy  im- 
memorial, we  had  a  prescriptive  rfght  of  ad- 
mission." 

This  melancholy  and  harsh  life  was, 
however,  ameliorated  by  some  curious 
personal  incidents.  Once,  for  example, 
the  solitary  boy,  moving  along  the  crowd- 
ed streets,  fancied,  in  the  strange  vividness 
of  his  waking  dream,  that  he  was  Leander 
swimming  across  the  Hellespont.  His 
hand  "came  in  contact  with  a  gentleman's 
pocket"  as  he  pursued  this  visionary 
amusement,  and  for  two  or  three  minutes 
Coleridge  was  in  danger  of  being  taken 
into  custody  as  a  pickpocket  On  finding 
out  how  matters  really  stood,  however, 
this  stranger — genial,  nameless  soul — im- 
mediately gave  to  the  strange  boy  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  subscription  to  a  library  close 
by,  thus  setting  him  up,  as  it  were,  in  life. 
On  another  occasion,  one  of  the  higher 
boys,  a  "deputy-Grecian,"  found  him 
seated  in  a  comer  reading  Virgil.  "Are 
you  studying  your  lesson?"  he  asked. 
"No;  I  am  reading  for  pleasure,"  said 
the  boy,  who  was  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  read  Virgil  in  school.  This  introduced 
him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  head- 
master Bowyer,  and  made  of  the  elder 
scholar,  Middleton  by  name,  a  steady 
friend  and  counsellor  for  years.  Yet  at 
this  time  Coleridge  was  considered  by  the 
lower  master,  under  whom  he  was,  "a 
dull  and  inept  scholar,  who  could  not  be 
made  to  repeat  a  single  rule  of  syntax,  al- 
though he  would  give  a  rule  in  his  own 
way."  The  life,  however,  of  this  great 
school,  with  all  its  injudicious  liberties  and 
confinements,  must  have  been  anything 
but  a  healthy  one.  Starved  and  solitary, 
careless  of  play  as  play,  and  already  full 
of  that  consuming  spiritual  curiosity  which 
never  left  him,  Coleridge's  devotion  to  the 
indiscriminate  stores  of  the  circulating 
library  gave  the  last  aggravation  to  all  the 
unwholesome  particulars  of  his  life.  "  Con- 
ceive what  I  must  have  been  at  fourteen," 
^e  exclaims.  "  I  was^  a  continual  low 
fever.  My  whole  being  was,  with  eyes 
cksed  to  every  object  of  present  sense,  to 
cnimple  myself  up  in  a  simny  corner  and 


read,  read,  read ;  fancy  myself  on  Robin- 
son Crusoe's  island  finding  a  mountain  of 
plum-cake,  and  eating  a  room  for  myself, 
and  then  eating  it  into  the  shapes  of  tables 
and  chairs — hunger,  and  fancy  ! "  At  the 
same  time  he  adds,  "My  talents  and 
superiority  made  me  forever  at  the  head 
in  my  routine  of  study,  though  utterly 
without  the  desire  to  be  so — without  a 
spark  of  ambition;  and  as  to  emulation*,  it 
had  no  meaning  for  me  ;  but  the  difference 
between  me  and  my  form-fellows,  in  our 
lessons  and  exercises,  bore  no  proportion 
to  the  measureless  difference  between  me 
and  them  in  the  wide,  wild  wilderness  of 
useless  unarranged  book-knowledge  and 
book-thoughts."  A  droll  incident  occur- 
red about  this  period  of  his  life,  which 
shows  how  true  was  this  absolute  want  of 
ambition.  The  friendless  boy  had  made 
acquaintance  with  a  shoemaker  and  his 
wife,  who  had  a  shop  near  the  school,  and 
who  were  kind  to  him  ;  and  thereupon  he 
conceived  the  extraordinary  idea  of  get- 
ting himself  apprenticed  to  his  friend, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  go  to  the  head- 
master to  make  this  wonderful  proposal. 
"Od's  my  life,  man,  what  d'ye  mean?" 
cried  the  master,  with  not  unnatural  indig- 
nation mingling  with  his  amazement ;  and 
notwithstanding  Coleridge's  support  of  the 
application,  the  shoemaker  was  turned  out 
of  the  place,  and  the  would  be  apprentice 
chosen,  "against  my  will,"  he  says,  "as 
one  of  those  destined  for  the  university." 
The  same  irascible  yet  excellent  master 
flogged  the  boy  severely  on  hearing  that 
he  boasted  of  being  an  infidel.  It  is  odd 
and  amusing,  however,  to  realize  what 
might  have  been  Coleridge's  fate  had  he 
been  allowed  his  boyish  will.  We  doubt 
much  whether  the  conditions  of  his  life 
would  have  been  half  so  much  changed  as 
would  appear  at  the  first  glance  had  it 
been  spent  on  the  cobbler's  bench.  There, 
as  elsewhere,  he  would  have  been  the  or- 
acle of  a  circle.  He  would  have  talked 
over  his  shoemaking  as  he  talked  all 
through  his  literature,  gathering  around 
him  a  little  throng  of  worshippers,  less 
learned,  no  doubt,  but  not  less  enthusias- 
tic. Of  all  the  men  of  genius  we  know, 
he  is  the  one  who  would  have  suffered 
least  from  such  a  metamorphosis.  Imag- 
ination indeed  has  little  difficulty  in  pic- 
turing this  wonderful  phase  of  the  might- 
have-been.  How  he  would  have  talked 
in  the  queer  little  dingy  shop  ;  how  his 
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big  forehead  and  dreamy  eyes  would  have 
shown  in  the  obscurity;  how  quaintly  his 
strange  knowledge,  his  weird  wisdom,  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  his  vision,  would 
have  illuminated  the  place  about  him ; 
and  what  a  novel  and  wonderful  effect 
would  that  illumination  have  had  upon 
the  intense  reality  of  lowly  life !  Cole- 
ridge, as  a  cobbler,  is  one  of  the  quaint- 
est and  most  tempting  suggestiotis  which 
fancy  ever  had.  It  opens  up  to  us  an 
entire  new  world. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  His 
next  stage  in  life  was  not  a  shoemaker's 
shop  in  Newgate  Street,  but  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in  1791  at 
the  age  of  nineteen — the  object  of  many 
high  prophecies  and  hopes  on  the  part  of 
his  school  and  schoolfellows,  who  had 
unanimously  determined  that  he  ,was  to 
be  great  and  do  them  honor.  The  first 
thing  he'  did,  however,  was,  alas !  too 
common- an  incident:  he  got. into  debt, 
though  not,  it  would  appear,  for  an  over- 
whelming sum,  or  in  any  discreditable 
way.  So  long  as  his  friend  of  Christ*  s 
Hospital,  Middleton,  remained  in  Cam- 
bridge, Coleridge  pursued  his  studies  with 
a  great  deal  of  regularity,  and  in  his  first 
year  won  the  prize  for  a  Greek  ode.  But 
after  a  while  his  industry  slackened,  and 
a  kind  of  dreamy  idleness — implying  no 
languor  of  the  soul  or  common  reluctance 
to  mental  work,  but  rather,  it  would  seem, 
a  disinclination  to  work  in  the  usual 
grooves,  and  do  what  was  expected  of 
him — took  possession  of  the  young  schol- 
ar. "He  was  very  studious,  but  his  read- 
ing was  desultory  and  capricious,"  writes 
a  fellow- student  "He  was  ready  at  any 
time  to  unshed  his  mind  in  conversation, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  his  rooms  were  a 
constant  rendezvous  of  conversation-lov- 
ing friends.  What  evenings  have  I  spent  in 
these  rooms  !  WTiat  little  suppers,  or  siz- 
ingSy  as  they  were  called,  have  I  enjoyed ; 
when  Mschyhis  and  Plato  and  Thucy- 
dides  were  pushed  aside  with  a  pile  of 
lexicons  and  the  like,  to  discuss  the 
pamphlets  of  the  day !  Ever  and  anon  a 
pamphlet  issued  from  the  pen  of  Burke. 
There  was  no  need  of  having  the  book 
before  us ;  Coleridge  had  read  it  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  he  would  re- 
peat whole  pages  verbadmy  It  was 
while  he  was  at  the  university  that  the 
French  Revolution  occurred ;  but,  strange- 
ly enough,  this  great  event  made  no  such 


impression  on  the  visionary  as  it  did 
Wordsworth's  steadier  mind — the  r 
of  this  however  being,  no  doubt,  i\ 
was  much  less  closely  thrown  in  o 
with  it.  His  college  life  was  inten 
by  a  curious  and  whimsical  accidei 
it  does  not  seem  to  deserve  a  mon 
ous  name.  He  had  failed  to  win 
versity  scholarship,  his  friend  Mid< 
had  left  Cambridge,  and  other  < 
combined  to  dishearten  him.  Or 
thority  informs  us  that  he  was  torn: 
by  his  creditors,  and  another  that  \ 
been  refused  by  a  young  lady  to  wh« 
had  given  his  heart.  Deeply  cast 
and  despondent,  he  left  Cambridg 
went  to  London,  where  he  strayed 
the  streets  all  night  in  the  first  011 
of  that  strange  dreamy  self  abandoi 
a-nd  rebellion  against  life's  ordinar; 
which  recurred  so  often  in  his  trc 
existence.  This  was  the  first ;  and 
is  in  it  something  of  the  boy's  inr 
and  wayward  but  deep  despair, 
makes  the  reader  smile  even  whil< 
most  deeply  touched  by  the  lad's  s( 
wandering  and  foolish  misery.  He 
away  everything  he  had  in.  his  pock 
beggars  whom  he  met  with  durinj 
confused  nocturnal  ramble,  and  i 
morning  woke  up  from  his  dream 
sight  of  a  bill  on  the  wall  which  i 
"  smart  lads"  to  enlist  in  the  15th,  E 
Light  Dragoons.  He  paused  befo: 
with  a  reflection  worthy  of  a  half-< 
philosopher  of  twenty.  "  I  have  h 
my  life  a  violent  antipathy  to  soldie 
horses,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  the  $ 
I  can  cure  myself  of  these  absurd 
dices  the  better,  and  I  will  enlist  i 
regiment ! "  And  so  he  did  accorc 
calling  himself,  with  a  philosophic 
surdity,  in  which  there  is  a  gleam  of  h 
Comberbach,  as  being  likely  to  ci 
the  back  of  any  horse  on  which  h 
placed. 

In  this  curious  situation  he  remain 
six  months,  making  himself,  as  his 
ent  biographers  inform  us,  a  very 
and  entertaining  member  of  the  < 
not  in  any  warlike  way,  it  is  tru 
chief  qualities  in  that  respect  being 
dency  to  fall  from  his  horse,  and  ab 
incapacity  to  learn  his  drill.  B 
nursed  his  sick  comrades  with  kin 
not  unskilful  hands;  and  he  told 
stories  till  the  whole  regiment  was 
to  serve  him — cleaning  his^^horse  a 
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coutrements  for  him,  and  relieving  him 
from  the  daily  drudgery  of  the  barracks. 
He  was  discovered,  one  account  tells  us, 
in  consequence  of  having  iiterposed  to 
conrect  a   Greek   translation  which   one 
officer  made  to  another  in  his  hearing — a 
very  wonderful  incident,  surely,  since  we 
doubt  whether  young  dragoon  officers  are 
much  more  in  the  way  of  quoting  Euripi- 
des than  young  troopers  are  of  setting 
them  right.      Another  and   more  likely 
story  is,  that  he  was  met  in  the  streets  by 
a  fellow-student,  who  informed  his  friends 
of    his  whereabouts,    and   was   thus   the 
ineajis  of  delivering  him  from  the  new  coil 
of  circumstances  which  doubtless  by  this 
time  had  lost  their  attraction  of  novelty. 
He  went  back,  accordingly,  to  his  college 
after  this  odd  adventure,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  particular  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  though  it  furnishes  a 
qaa.iut  chapter  to  his  life. 

We  are  not  informed  who  the  "friends" 
were  who  thus  restored  Coleridge  to  his 
natiural  sphere,  and  sui)ported  him  at  col- 
lege. Indeed  it  has  never  been  our  fate 
to  encounter  a  life  more  lost  in  mystifica- 
tions, or  less  easy  to  disentangle  from 
the  mists  of  statement  and  counterstate- 
mcnt  which  have  grown  about  it.  This 
i»  chiefly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  things  in  it  which  the 
natural  feeling  of  relations  and  descend- 
ants would  fain  have  concealed.  Con- 
cealment, however,  in  the  case  of  such  a 
nwn,  is  even  more  hopeless  than  it  is  in 
respect  to  ordinary  persons  ;  and  it  would 
^ve  been  much  better  not  only  for  the 
^orid,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  most 
pathetic  life,  but  to  the  family  and  good 
^e  of  Coleridge,  had  some  one  ventured 
to  tell  the  sad  story  plainly  and  fully.  As 
1^  IS,  we  have  to  make  our  way  as  we  can 
^rough  Oilman's  unfinished  and  flattering 
fajment  of  biography — through  the  more 
•*^actory  yet  too  reticent  and  also  un- 
finished sketch  appended  by  his  nephew 
to  the  "Biographia  Literaria,"  on  one 
•wc;  and  through  Cottle's  maundering 
M|d  self-sufficient  Recollections,  and  the 
elegant  indiscretions  of  De  Quincey,  on 
^  other.  The  attempt  to  smooth  over 
wi  one  hand,  gives  the  inclination  to  clear 
up  on  the  other  a  spiteful  and  ill-tempered 
?spect ;  and  we  find  ourselves  lost  at  last 
*n  a  flood  of  mysterious  gossip,  no  man 
Jttituring  to  speak  plainly.  We  hope  to 
"C  able,  out  of  this  muddle,  to  disentangle 


the  sad  and  checkered  thread  of  the  poet's 
life,  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  present  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  is  no  easy  task.  His  faults 
were  great  and  grievous,  no  doubt ;  and 
they  were  thrown  into  fuller  light  by  the 
success  and  the  virtues  of  his  two  friends, 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  both  of  whom, 
with  not  much  advantage  over  him  in  the 
outset  of  life,  managed,  nevertheless,  to 
live  and  thrive  without  compromising  their 
poetic  character,  and  to  secure  comfort 
and  good  reputation  as  men,  besides  their 
fame.  But  it  is  often  the  fallen  and  fail- 
ing to  whom  the  heart  turns  most  tender- 
ly ;  and  a  true  record  of  Coleridge's  weak- 
nesses, temptations,  and  miseries  would, 
we  cannot  doubt,  be  found  his  best  plea 
for  human  pardon. 

After  this  escapade  of  soldiering  he  re- 
turned to  college,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  his  habits  having  been  broken  and 
his  mind  unsettled,  no  doubt,  by  so  strange 
a  break  in  his  academic  life.  He  had 
also  by  this  time  adopted,  or  supposed 
himself  to  have  adopted,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Unitarians — doctrines  which  he  after- 
wards condemned  with  all  the  eloquence 
and  vehemence  of  which  he  was  master. 
His  temporary  adoption  of  them  seems  to 
have  meant  little  more  than  the  general 
disorder  and  unsettlement  of  a  young 
man's  religious  views.  "I  always  told 
the  Unitarians,"  he  said  afterwards,  "that 
their  interpretations  of  Scripture  were  in- 
tolerable upon  any  princii)les  of  sound 
criticism ;  and  that  if  they  were  to  offer 
to  construe  the  will  of  a  neighbor  as  they 
did  that  of  their  Maker,  they  would  be 
scouted  out  of  society.  I  said  then,  plain- 
ly and  openly,  that  it  was  clear  enough 
that  John  and  Paul  were  not  Unitarians. 
But  at  that  time  I  had  a  strong  sense  of 
tlie  repugnancy  of  the  doctrine  of  vicari- 
ous atonement  to  the  moral  being,  and  I 
thought  nothing  could  counterbalance  that. 
*  What  care  I,'  I  said,  *  for  the  Platonisms 
of  John  or  the  Rabbinisms  of  Paul  ?  My 
conscience  revolts  ! '  That  was  the  ground 
of  my  Unitarianism." 

At  the  end  of  his  college  course  he 
made  acquaintance  with  Southey — an  ac- 
quaintance which  rapidly  ripened  into  the 
warmest  friendship,  and  which,  in  1794, 
led  him  to  Bristol — where  he  fell  in  love, 
and,  as  was  natural  enough,  fell  also  into 
one  of  those  vaguely  splendid  plans  of 
Paradise  revived,  and  a  new  Utopia, 
which  are  so  delightful  to  the  imagination 
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of  youth.  A  great  deal  more  than  is  at 
all  necessary  seems  to  have  been  made  of 
this  plan  by  the  foolish  loquacity  of  the 
bookseller  Cottle,  who  suddenly  found 
himself  in  the  delightful  position  of  patron 
and  assisting  providence  to  a  cluster  of 
young  men  of  genius,  and  whose  sense  of 
practical  superiority  to  all  their  ravings 
evidently  intoxicated  him.  The  plan  it- 
self, called  Pantisocrasy,  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  foolish  ever  invented 
by  babe,  lover,  or  poet.  The  chief  ori- 
ginators of  it — Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Lovcll — were  respectively  engaged  to 
Sara,  Mary,  and  Edith  Fricker,  young 
women  who  have  left  but  few  traces  of 
their  own  individuality  upon  the  world, 
yet  whose  fortune  was  remarkable  enough. 
What  more  congenial  to  the  three  young 
pairs,  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  than 
'  the  new  life,  under  new  and  strange  con- 
ditions delightfully  unusual,  novel,  unlike 
anything  to  be  found  elsewhere,  which 
this  dream  set  before  them  ?  The  bride- 
grooms were  allied  to  each  other  by  the 
half-adoring  bond  of  poetic  friendship  and 
mutual  admiration ;  the  brides  were  sisters ; 
an  ideal  group,  combining  all  that  each 
wanted — love,  friendship,  mutual  aid,  and 
a  ready-made  and  perfectly  sympathetic 
society.  In  the  present  day  the  youthful 
brain,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-five,  has  grown  less  susceptible  ; 
but  a  great  many  of  us  still  can  remember 
the  time  when  such  a  vision  would  have 
set  our  whole  being  aflame.  The  colony 
was  to  be  planted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  chiefly  because  that  river 
possessed  a  soft  and  liquid  name !  and 
was  to  support  itself  as  Adam  and 
Eve  did,  by  that  delving  and  spinning 
which  are  the  primitive  arts  of  mankind. 
No  doubt  this  plan  afforded  an  infinite 
deal  of  talk  to  the  lovers,  and  to  all  their 
friends.  It  was  discussed  with  all  th*at 
mock  seriousness  and  profound  solemnity 
to  which  youth  is  prone  ;  and  was  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  out,  no  doubt,  so  long  as 
the  craze  lasted,  by  help  of  that  glorious 
haphazard  which  we  all  trust  in  more  or  less 
in  the  beginning  of  life.  There  is  no 
trace,  however,  of  any  actual  step  being 
taken  in  the  matter,  though  good  Mr.  Cottle 
accepted  every  thmg' aw  pied  de  la  Uttre^ 
and  makes  the  most  of  the  divine  folly 
without  any  consciousness  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  eflfervescence  which  existed  in  these 
young  brains.     By  the  beginning  of  1 795, 


Coleridge  had  shaken  himself  free  < 
university  without  even  taking  his  d< 
He  would  seem  at  the  same  time, 
as  any  further  indication  is  given 
have  shaken  himself  free  of  his  £ 
whom  he  had  no  doubt  disappoints 
exasperate'd,  and  to  have  thrown  h 
upon  the  world,  in  which  he  was  1 
forward  to  fight  a  painful  battle  fo 
self,  without  either  aid  from  or  refe 
to  his  kith  and  kin.  "  He  returnee 
Southey  to  Bristol,"  says  his  nephew, 
commenced  man." 

Up  to  this  moment,  so  far  as  W' 
make  out,  he  had  published  nothing 
had  not  written  much.  His  friend 
probably  destined  him  for  the  CI 
which  of  course  had  become  impc 
from  his  Unitarian  principles ;  bu 
evident  that  no  kind  of  professional 
ing  had  ever  been  his.  He  was  penr 
but  his  mind  was  full  and  overfl 
with  a  thousand  schemes  :  he  had 
nothing  as  yet  to  compromise  himsel 
the  world,  and  he  impressed  upon 
one  who  saw  him  a  conviction  of  h 
ceeding  genius.  At  the  same  timeii 
be  fully  understood,  that  his  actual  pc 
was  rendered  so  much  greater  by  th 
that  he  had  not  even,  like  so  m 
penniless  genius,  a  manuscript  in  his 
et  with  which  to  conquer  fate.  H< 
neither  money  nor  money's  worth, 
liberal  Cottle  had  offered  him  thirty 
eas  for  a  volume  of  poems  not  yet  wi 
and  had  afterwards  added  to  this  by 
mise  "  to  give  him  one  guinea  and  i 
for  every  hundred  lines  he  might  pi 
to  me,  whether  rhyme  or  blank  v 
On  this  substantial  provision  the  ] 
man  married  !  replying  to  some  on< 
asked  what  his  means  were  with  the 
intimation  that  "Mr.  Cottle  had 
him  such  an  offer  that  he  felt  no  solic 
on  the  subject."  This,  Heaven  help 
was  his  way  of  "commencing  man." 
was  but  twenty-three,  still  in  all  the 
of  youthful  fancies,  with  an  unsteady 
veering  about  like  the*  wind,  and  th 
tal  mixture  of  hope,  self-confidence 
readiness  to  embrace  every  new  plai 
gested  to  him,  which  contains  all  th< 
ments  of  ruin.  No  doubt  it  was  h 
mense  knowledge  and  wonderful  vers 
which  made  him  so  open  to  every  si 
tion,  since  of  a  hundred  subjects  on 
as  easy  and  as  natural  to  him  as  s 
er.     He  had  begun  his  life  in  Brist 
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^id  also  Southey)  by  delivering  lectures, 
"^hich  apparently  paid  sufficiently  well  to 
&eep  him  afloat  for  the  time.     But  now 
annore  serious  and  steady  work  for  a  liveli- 
liood  was  necessary.     It  is  a  curious  indi- 
oation  of  the  intellectual  excitement  of  the 
3^^e,  that  not  Coleridge  only,  but  Cottle 
3.nd  otlier  practical  men,   seem  to  have 
felt  it  quite  |X)ssible  for  the  young  poet 
to  earn  his  bread  by  the  new  tide  of  verse 
which  made  his  honeymoon  musical.     He 
himself,  for  the  moment  at  least,  was  noth- 
ing loath.  He  took  his  bride  to  a  cottage  at 
Cle  vedon,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel ;  and  here  for  a  short  but  beautiful  mo- 
ment made  visible  his  impnident  happiness. 
The  solitary  had  become  two — there  was  no 
time  as  yet  for  the  entrance  of  heavy  dis- 
quietude. His  Sara  had  still  all  the  compla- 
cency of  a  bride,  all  the  admiration  for  his 
powers  of  a  young  woman  in  love ;  and 
be  could  admire  and  adore  and  sing  lit- 
anies to  the  woman  he  loved,  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  ask  himself  whether  she 
understood  or  cared  for  them.     Here  are 
the  first  breathings  of  the  poet's  con- 
tent:^ 

"Low  was  our  pretty  cot  :  our  tallest  rose 
^*ped  at  the  chamber-window.     We  could  hear 
At  slent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  morn. 
The  sea's  fahit  murmur.     In  the  open  air 
^  myrtles  blossomed,  and  across  the  porch 
Tbidc  jasmines  twined  :  the  little  landscape  round 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refrei>hed  the  eye. 

And  we  were  blessed.     Oft  with  patient  ear 
1^^-Iiktening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark^s  note 
(Viewless,  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings),  in  whispered  tones 
I'*e  sud  to  my  beloved,  *  Such,  sweet  girl ! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  happiness, 
Unetrlhly  minstrelsy  !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear  ;  when  all  is  huslied, 
And  the  soul  listens  ! " 

And  again — 

"My  pensive  Sara  !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 
Jhns  on  my  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 
Jj*il  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  overgrown 
With  white-flowered  jasmine,  and  the  broad-leaved 

K'^  emblems  they  of  Innocence  and  Love  !) 
^  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with 

o    "8ht, 

^*o^  nddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  eve 
^Cfendy  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
%tt  opposite  !     How  exquisite  the  scents 
Snatched  from  yon  bean -field  !  and  the  world  so 
hashed!" 

For  a  few  years  this  Arcadian  strain  is 
^card  at  intervals,  indicating  the  pleasant 
changes  of  the  gentle  domestic  story.     At 

Niw  Sbuxs.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  2. 


one  time  the  poet  thanks  God  who  has 
given  him  *'  Peace  and  this  cot,  and  thee, 
heart-honored  maid  " — at  another,  he  an- 
swers the  question  how  he  felt  when  his 
first  child,  born  in  his  absence,  was  pre- 
sented to  him.  At  first  "  my  slow  heart 
was  only  sad,"  he  says  : — 

**  But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
BcRt  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile) 

Then  I  was  thrilled  and  melted,  and  most  warm 

Impressed  a  father's  kiss  :  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  prc^ageful  fear, 
I  seemed  to  sec  an  angel-form  appear — 

'Twas  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild  ! 
So  for  the  mother's  sake  the  child  was  dear, 

And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child." 

When  he  is  absent,  there  is  still  the 
same  refrain  of  love.  In  the  **  Day- 
Dreani  "  he  gives  us  a  little  picture  of  his 
still  lover-like  sentiments  : — 

"If  thou  wert  here  these  tears  were  tears  of  light ; 

But  from  as  sweet  a  vision  did  I  start 
As  ever  marie  those  eyer  grow  idly  bright. 

And  though  I  weep,  yet  still  around  my  heart ' 
A  sweet  ami  playful  tenderness  did  linger. 
Touching  my  heart  as  with  an  infant' s  finger,      .j 

Across  my  breast  there  lay  a  weight  so  warm 
As  if  some  bird  had  taken  shelter  there. 

And  lo  !  I  seemed  to  see  a  woman's  form. 
Thine,  Sara,  thine  !     Oh  joy,  if  thine  it  were. 

I  gazed  with  stifled  breath  and  feared  to  stir  it. 

No  sweeter  trance  e'er  wrapt  a  yearning  spirit. 

And  now  when  I  seemed  sure  thy  face  to  see. 
Thy  own  dear  s£lf  in  our  own  quiet  home, 

There  came  an  elfish  laugh  and  wakened  me ; 
'Twas  Frederic  who  behind  my  chair  had  clomb, 

And  with  his  bright  eyes  at  my  face  was  peeping ; 

I  blessed  him,  tried  to  laugh,  and  fell  a-weepuig.'* 

When  this  first  note  of  joy  begins  to  die 
on  the  ear,  the  children  come  in,  or  at 
least  the  eldest  child,  the  babe  who  is 
cradled  at  the  young  father's  feet,  when 
he  sits  up  at  his  work  after  all  else  are  at 
rest  in  his  cottage.  Nothing  can  be  more 
warm,  more  tender,  than  those  outpourings 
of  his  love  and  happiness.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  reality  and  fervor,  the  truth 
and  purity,  of  the  sweet  domestic  idyll — so 
long  as  it  lasts. 

But  unfortunately  this  was  not  long. 
There  are  circumstances  in  which  poverty 
is  gentle  and  almost  pleasant — at  least  to 
the  spectator — when  she  can  be  at  least 
supposed  to  be  the  handmaid  of  goodness, 
restraining  self-indulgence,  and  making 
many  temptations  impossible ;  and  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  she  is  noble, 
enduring  the  evils  she  cannot  mitigate. 

10 
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But  for  once  that  poverty  can  exhibit  these 
attractive  features,  there  are  a  hundred  in 
which  she  can  be  nothing  but  hideous — 
when  her  physical  sufferings  are  as  nothing 
to  the  little  meannesses,  the  greedy  aspect, 
the  ravenous  demand  she  makes,  whether 
with  her  will  or  not.  Of  all  terrible  things 
in  the  world,  this  hungering  penury  is  the 
most  terrible.  It  compels  a  man  to  a 
hundred  humiliations,  it  forces  him  to 
shifts  and  importunities  he  loathes,  it 
makes  him  despicable  to  himself  and 
others,  and  finally  it  ruins  his  cliaracter, 
and  converts  him  in  reality  into  the  sorry, 
shifty,  greedy,  shameless  wretch  which  he 
has  been  forced  to  appear.  This  awful 
power  was  seated  on  the  very  springs  of 
Coleridge's  life ;  his  own  fault,  it  is  true — 
for  everything  connected  with  his  start  in 
.  life  had  been  alike  fooHsh — but  still  there 
it  was.  It  put  its  grip  upon  him  in  the 
very  commencement  of  this  poetic  happi- 
ness. How  were  those  gentle  strains  of 
melodious  verse  to  provide  for  the  terrible 
prose  necessities  which  the  foolish  lad  had 
never  dreamed  of?  The  young  poet 
worked  with  what  heart  he  could  at  "  P  eli- 
gious  Musings,"  and  other  vague  prelec- 
tions in  blank  verse,  to  make  up  that  thirty 
guineas  already  all  eaten  and  consumed, 
and  to  cover  the  poor  little  table,  which, 
alas  !  had  an  ever-recurring  need  of  being 
re-covered,  such  as  no  poetical  imagina- 
tion ever  conceived.  Thirty  guineas,  for 
instance,  though  a  stupendous  sum,  was 
nothing  when  set  against  the  still  more  stu- 
pendous daily  continual  return  of  breakfast, 
dinner,  supper,  all  needing  to  be  provided 
for,  and  yet  again  to  be  provided  for  day 
after  day.  It  is  this  horrible  persistence 
of  necessity  which  crushes  the  unfortunate 
idealist.  Coleridge  had  made  a  brilliant 
conception  of  life  in  the  general,  but  he 
was  appalled  by  it  in  the  particular.  His 
mind  could  embrace  the  grandeur  but  not 
the  pettiness  ;  and  all  the  miseries  which 
naturally  attend  the  man  without  money 
and  without  practical  energy  came  upon 
him  like  a  flood. 

After  a  short  time  he  moved  from  Cleve- 
don  back  to  Bristol,  and  there  projected 
and  commenced  the  curious  little  maga- 
zine-newspaper called  the  "Watchman," 
which  he  be^an  with  great  vigor  and  hope, 
having  obtamed,  by  means  of  a  tour  in 
search  of  them,  canvassing  for  orders,  the 
large  number  of  2,000  subscribers.  The 
publication,  however,  failed,  and  died  at 


its  tenth  number.  A  great  many  an 
and  whimsical  incidents  are  recon 
this,  short-lived  organ  of  opinion, 
young  poet  visited  Birmingham,  Won 
Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Derby,  Live 
and  a  great  many  other  places  to  r 
mend  his  forthcoming  work,  with  ; 
which  was,  no  doubt,  heightened 
characteristic  satisfaction  in  seeing 
faces,  and  having  it  in  his  power  t 
to  an  ever-varying  line  of  listeners 
sorts  of  adventures  met  him  on  hi 
At  Derby  he  met  Dr.  Darwin,  the 
tor  of  another  not  less  famous  philo* 
who  embellishes  our  own  age,  who 
tered  me  on  the  subject  of  religion 
"  boasted  that  he  had  never  read  on< 
in  favor  of  such  stuff."  "  I  heard  ; 
arguments,"  says  the  wandering  pi 
pher,  with  a  certain  youthful  gra: 
"  and  told  him  it  was  infinitely  cor 
to  me  to  find  that  the  arguments 
great  a  man  adduced  against  the  exi: 
of  a  God,  and  the  evidences  of  re^ 
religion,  were  such  as  had  startled 
fifteen,  but  had  become  the  objects 
smile  at  twenty."  The  Christian  ap< 
who  took  this  lofty  ground  was  at  th< 
it  must  be  remembered,  a  professes 
tarian,  and  as  such  preached  several 
during  this  expedition  in  Unitarian  c 
**  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat, 
showing  his  superiority  to  everythir 
was  conventional !  At  Derby  he  w 
vised  to  settle  in  that  place,  and  o 
day-school,  by  which  it  was  suppose 
he  might  make  a  modest  fortune,  w< 
but  four  hours  a  day.  To  this  sugg< 
as  to  most  others,  Coleridge  lent  a  s 
ear,  really  thinking  of  doing  it,  as 
appear,  until  he  had  forgotten  all 
it !  At  Birmingham  something  moi 
portant  happened,  as  he  there  ma< 
quaintance  with  Charles  Lloyd,  a  p< 
and  high-minded  hjrpochondriac,  wh< 
afterwards  went  to  live  with  the  poe 
helped  the  poor  little  household  th 
its  first  troubles. 

Thus  he  wandered  on  his  way,  h 
wherever  he  went  a  luminous  track  I 
him,  and  impressing  on  the  minds  • 
wide  circle  of  people  upon  whom  h 
glanced  in  passing,  such  an  impress 
genius  as  the  common  intelligence 
receives.  In  this  particular  Coleric 
ways  did  himself  justice,  for  talk  w 
natural  way  of  making  himself  k 
He  gives  in  his  letters  some  an 
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anonymous  criticisms  upon  his  strange 
little  periodical,  one  of  which  is  worth 
quoting : — 

"  Sir,  I  detest  your  principles.  Your  prose 
I  think  very  so-so ;  but  your  poetry  is  so 
beautiful  that  I  take  in  your  '  Watchman  * 
solely  on  account  of  it  In  justice,  therefore, 
tome  aad  some  others  of  my  stamp,  I  entreat 
you  to  give  us  more  verses  and  less  demo- 
oratic  scurrility. 

**  Your  admirer — not  esteemer." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  its  2,000  sub- 
bribers    and     its    many     admirers,    the 
"Watchman"  was  suppressed  in  its  tenth 
Dumber,  dying  of  sheer  starvation ;  and 
Coleridge  was  again  upon  the  world.     ''It 
11  not  pleasant,  Thomas  Poole,"  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "  to   have  worked 
fourteen  weeks  for  nothing — for  nothing; 
My,  to  have  given  to  the  i)ublic  in  addi- 
tion to  that  'toil  ^45."     And   then   he 
plunges  into  the  plans  which,  on  the  fail- 
ure ^  this  undertaking,  were  all  he  had 
left  him.     One  was  to  go  to  Germany  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  language,  the  ex- 
penses being  paid  by  a  translation  of  '*  all 
the  works  of  Schiller,  which  would  make 
*  portly  quarto  ; "  while  there  he  was  to 
ftndy  chemistry  and  anatomy,  and  bring- 
Dg  over  mth  him  **  the  works  of  Semler 
*wl  Michaelis,  the  German  theologians, 
■*d  of  Kant,  the  great  German  metaphy- 
■ciant"  was  incontinently  to  commence 
a  school  for  eight  young  men  at  jC^^S 
^■ch."    The  course  of  studies  was  to  be 
*s  follows : — 

'•  Man  as  an  animal ;  including  the  com- 
pete knowledge  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  me- 
~*^'C8,  and  optics.  2.  Man  as  an  intellcctu- 
JjlJ^'ng;  including  the  ancient  metaphysics, 
Je  systems  of  Locke  and  Hartley,  of  the 
^tch  philosophers,  and  the  new  Kantian 
system.  3.  Man  as  a  religious  beinp^,  includ- 
|%a  historic  summary  of  all  religions,  and 
Oi  the  arguments  for  and  against  natural  and 
J^esled  religion.  Then,  proceeding  from 
"e  individual  to  the  aggregate  of  individuals, 
j[J*l  disregarding  all  chronology  except  that 
«  niod,  I  should  perfect  them — i.  In  the 
™story  of  savage  tribes  ;  2,  Of  semi-barba- 
^^  nations ;  3.  Of  nations  emerging  from 
j*™l-barbarism ;  4.  Of  civilized  states  ;  5.  Of 
'0«nriou8  states  ;  6.  Of  revolutionary  states  ; 
7<  Of cok>ntes.  During  their  studies  I  should 
tttennix  the  knowledge  of  lanjjuages,  and  in- 
•t^  my  scholars  in  deU^s  lettres^  and  the 
Pnadplei  of  composition. 

''Now,  seriously,  do  you  think  that  one  of 
''^yscbokirs  thus  perfected  would  not  make 
^  better  senator  than  perhaps  any  one  mem- 


ber in  either  of  our  Houses  ?  Gracious 
heavens  !  that  a  scheme  so  big  with  advan- 
tage to  this  kingdom — therefore  to  Europe — 
therefore  to  the  world— should  be  demolish- 
able  by  one  monosyllable  from  a  bookseller's 
mouth  ! " 

"  The  second  plan,"  he  adds,  however, 
with  perfect  philosophy,  after  this  brilliant 
outburst,  "  is  to  become  a  Dissenting  min- 
ister, and  abjure  politics  and  casual  litera- 
ture." At  this  time  he  was  four-and-twen- 
ty,  with  a  wife  and  child  to  maintain,  and 
without  a  penny  in  the  world — a  poor, 
starving,  confused,  tumultuous  young  soul, 
with  his  imagination  weaving  so  many 
splendid  webs  about  him,  building  dream- 
palaces  all  ready  for  habitation,  mapping 
out  upon  the  clouds  the  most  impossible 
magnificent  pathways, — but  ever  the  clog 
at  his  feet,  the  impossibility  of  the  first 
step  which  was  to  open  everything — 
though  after  that  first  step  all  was  so 
plain  ! 

After  this  the  young  poet  removed  to 
Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  where 
he  lived  as  **  under  the  shade  of  one  im- 
pervious oak,"  in  a  cottage  near  the  house 
of  his  friend  Poole.  His  residence  here 
brought  a  little  lull  in  his  life.  Charles 
Lloyd,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  beauti- 
ful verses,  "  To  a  Young  Friend,  on  his 
proposing  to  domesticate  with  the  Author," 
had  .by  this  time  become  a  member  of  his 
family,  and,  no  doubt,  furnished  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  means  for  its  support. 
He  had  his  friend  Poole  close  at  hand, 
and,  as  he  says,  with  a  certain  splendid 
absurdity,  "To  live  in  a  beautiful  country, 
and  to  inure  myself  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  labors  of  the  fields  have  been  for  this 
year  past  vwy  dream  of  the  day,  my  sigh  at 
midnight."  How  far  he  was  enabled  to 
inure  himself  to  the  labors  of  the  field 
there  is  no  record,  but  he  lived  at  Nether 
Stowey  neariy  three  years— years  which 
were  the  most  tranfjuil,  and  probably  the 
happiest,  of  his  life.  Here  he  himself  in- 
forms us  —  "I  provided  for  my  scanty  main- 
tenance by  writing  verses  for  a  I^ondon 
morning  paper."  These  poems,  no  doubt, 
included  the  Ode  to  "  France  ;"  the  won- 
derful "  War  Eclogue,"  called  "  Fire,  Fam- 
ine, and  Slaughter ;"  and  the  **  Devil's 
Walk."  Nothing  can  exceed  the  fierce 
power  and  vehemence  of  the  secono  ol 
these  poems,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  the 
essay  on  Pitt,  which  appeared  some  years 
later  in  the  "  Morning  Post,"  one  of  the 
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most  trenchant  pieces  of  personal  criticism 
ever  written.  Coleridge's  political  feelings 
were  warm,  but  they  never  took  the  first 
place  in  his  mind,  and  it  is  only  two  or 
three  times  that  he  gave  them  full  expres- 
sion ;  though  when  he  did  so,  the  product 
was  such  as  might  well  make  the  objects 
of  his  satire  tremble.  Pleasanter  associa- 
tions, however,  are  connected  with  the 
cottage  in  which  he  found  a  temporary 
refuge.  A  few  months  after  Coleridge 
went  to  Nether  Stowey,  Wordsworth  and 
his  sister,  chiefly  moved  by  the  desire  to 
be  near  their  new  friend,  took  the  house 
of  Allfoxden,  within  three  miles  of  that 
village ;  and,  as  long  as  they  remained 
there,  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
poets  was  unbroken.  They  walked  to- 
gether, made  excursions,  talked,  mused, 
and  speculated,  exciting  and  encouraging 
each  other,  as  only  such  intercourse  can 
do.  While  they  traversed  the  oak-woods, 
or  rested  on  the  grassy  combs,  they  dis- 
cussed the  uses  of  poetry, — "  the  power 
of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by 
a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature 
— and  the  power  of  giving  the  interest  of 
novelty,  by  the  modifying  colors  of  imagi- 
nation." With  their  eyes  upon  the  beau- 
tiful landscape  below  —  the  "  woods, 
smooth  downs,  valleys,  with  small  brooks 
running  down  them  through  green  mead- 
ows, hardly  ever  intersected  with  hedge- 
rows, but  scattered  over  with  trees,"  which 
Miss  Wordsworth  describes — they  noted 
all  the  changes  of  light  and  color,  which 
are  as  a  soul  to  the  still  beauty  of  nature, 
and  that  perpetual  variation  and  rhythmic 
succession  of  changes  gave  a  new  scope 
to  their  thoughts.  "The  sudden  charm 
which  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  which 
moonlight  or  sunlight  diffused  over  a  fa- 
miliar landscape,  appealed  to  represent 
the  practicability  of  combining  "  both  the 
poetic  powers  which  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing. "  These,"  says  Coleridge,  in  his 
lofty  monologue,  "  are  the  poetry  of  na- 
ture. The  thought  suggested  itself  (to 
which  of  us  I  do  not  recollect)  that  a  se- 
ries of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two 
sorts.  In  the  one,  the  incidents  and 
agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  super- 
natural ;  .  .  .  for  the  second  class,  sub- 
jects were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary 
life."  Up  to  this  time  Coleridge  had  evi- 
denced no  special  inclination  towards  the 
supernatural.  His  poems  had  been,  like 
his  friend's,  descriptive,  with  an  element 


of  sentiment  added  to  them  ;  but  n 
of  the  weird  or  wonderful.  If  hi* 
tended  thereto,  it  had  as  yet  never 
the  faculty  ;  and  there  is  every  rea 
suppose  that  it  was  Wordsworth's  d 
natural  bent  towards  the  "  subjects 
from  ordinary  life "  which  decid< 
friend  to  take  up  the  other,  and 
would  have  made  him  equally  will 
take  any  other  subject,  whatever  it 
have  been.  To  his  many-sided  s 
mattered  little.  He  was  as  ready  t< 
plunged  into  science,  had  that  be< 
other  side  of  the  antithesis ;  but  as 
pernatural  was  the  thing  to  be  don 
the  supernatural  he  plunged  accon 
with  a  humility  of  soul  which  wa 
matched  by  the  overflowing  wealth 
nius  which  made  this  arbitrarily-< 
style  the  very  style  of  all  others  to 
op  his  powers.  In  this  curiously-ac 
tal  way  did  he  find  out  his  real  str 
The  story  is  like  that  of  a  man  groj 
the  darkness  for  his  tools,  and  finding 
by  Heaven's  guidance,  not  his  ow 
dom.  A  certain  youthful  levity  o 
confidence  mingles  with  the  real  se 
strength  which  made  him  willing  t 
whatever  subject  might  fall  to  hin 
the  true  humility,  unselfishness,  and 
enthusiasm  which  is  also  minglec 
that  levity,  merited  the  overflowing  i 
which  they  found. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  the  "  A 
Mariner "  was  written,  or,  to  speak 
appropriately,  was  composed,  on 
very  breezy  heights  of  Quantock, 
poet  roamed  about  them  with  his  f 
It  is  thus  that  Wordsworth  recoi 
birth  :— 

"Upon  smooth  Quantock's  airy  ridge  we 
Unchecked,  or  loitered  'mid  her  sylvan  coi 
Thou  in  bewitching  words,  with  happy  hej 
Didst  chant  the  vision  of  that  Ancient  Ma 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner,  and  rueful  woes 
Didst  otter  of  the  Lady  Christabel." 

Never  had  poem  a  more  pleasant 
With  "happy  heart" — with  no  pi 
upK>n  him  of  those  hard  and  sordid 
sities  which  dwelt  in  the  village  b< 
with  nothing  but  the  blue  sky  and 
hills,  the  indulgent  sunamer,  the  ent 
tic  poet-society,  the  delightful  em 
of  one  minstrel  with  another — thi 
weird  song  came  forth  on  some  st 
its  own,  some  chant  such  as  belo 
poetry,  not  music,  but  cadenced 
ance.     Had  Duty  and  Mr.  Cottle 
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forth  the  son^,  it  might  have  gained  an- 
other kind  of  interest,  and  a  meaning  sad- 
der and  in  some  respects  more  lofty  ;  but 
nature  sympathizes,    after  all,  with   the 
sweet  air,  the  youthful  freedom,  the  spon- 
taneous and  causeless   flight   of  genius. 
Poor   Colderidge,    Heaven   knows,   had 
struggle  enough  in  the  body  and  out  of 
it;  and  though  one  cannot  help  but  give 
a  pitiful  thought  to  the  i}Oor  little  wife  at 
borne,  once  sung  to  the  echo,  but  now 
left — ^poor  Sara  ! — to  be   as  pensive  as 
she  pleased  without  much  note  of  it, — 
yet  there  is  something  in  the  poet's  holi- 
day, and  in  the  freedom  of  pleasure,  and 
leisure,  and  sweet  forgetful  ness  of  care, 
with  which  we  sympathize  also,  in  spite  of 
ourselves.     But  if  poor  Mrs.  Coleridge 
was  cross  of  nights,  she  was  not,  perhaps, 
widiout  excuse. 

The  "Ancient  Mariner"  began  the 
volume  of  **  Lyrical  Ballads,"  which  was 
published  in  1798.  It  was  the  only  poem 
bjr  Coleridge  included  in  that  wonderful 
▼olumc;  and  few  literary  conjunctions 
wer  have  been  more  curious  than  that  of 
this  powerful  and  extraordinary  poem 
with  the  "  Idiot  Boy "  and  its  homely 
band.  If  these  productions  represented 
the  gleams  of  light  in  the  landscape, 
^wn  now  upon  one  insignificant  knoll 
or  clump  of  trees  and  now  upon  other, 
.  ttcording  to  the  beautiful  fantastic  theory 
<!uoted  above,  this  first  great  oifspring  of 
Coleridge's  genius  must  have  been  like 
the  majestic  progress  of  the  storm  over 
the  broad  champaign — pillars  of  cloud 
ud  arrows  of  fire,  great  sweeping  shadows 
ud  floods,  and  tender  gleams  of  glory 
between.  But  the  contrast  was  still  more 
perfect  than  even  that  which  exists  be- 
tween the  elemental  influences  in  calm 
wd  in  tempest  Wild  and  weird  and 
Ml  of  majesty  is  the  very  first  note  of 
^  great  song,  chanted  into  the  air  of 
pommon  day,  and  startling  and  charm- 
ing the  listener  into  sudden  interest. 
Wicther  or  not  the  poet  meant  it — and 
{enjus  does  many  a  thing,  as  it  were,  **  by 
chance,"  which  is  really  the  exquisitcst 
ikill  and  cunning — the  very  form  of  this 
poem  is  an  emblem  of  its  meaning  and 
efcct.  The  life  of  every  day  is  going  on 
fiyly,  the  wedding-guests  are  close  to  the 
ckor  of  the  festal  house,  when  Mystery 
tnd  Wonder,  in  the  form  of  the  old  Mar- 
iner, comes  suddenly  upon  them.  He 
idects  the  one  who  can  hear  him  with  uner- 


ring instinct.  He  holds  him  fast,  notwith- 
standing all  his  struggles  ;  and,  interrupt- 
ed continually  by  the  sounds  of  the  other 
existence  going  on  so  near — interrupted 
by  the  struggles  and  remonstrances  of  the 
listener — the  wild  tale  proceeds  without  a 
break.  It  is  an  unconscious  allegory,  sug- 
gested not  by  any  artificial  plan,  but 
that  poetic  judgment  which  works  by  in- 
stinct. What  the  poet  himself  was  in  the 
world,  his  Mariner  is  in  the  poem.  Life 
calls,  and  pleasure,  and  even  a  certain 
duty  ;  but  the  power  of  the  invisible  has 
come  in,  and  caught  the  soul  out  of  the 
real,  out  of  the  palpable.  Here  are  a 
hundred  things  not  dreamt  of  in  any  phi- 
losophy ;  good  and  evil,  cursing  and  bless- 
ing, close  to,  brushing  against  your  com- 
monest strain  of  existence.  In  the  market- 
place, at  the  bridegroom's  door,  in  the 
midst  of  your  busiest  occupations,  your 
social  engagements,  at  a  moment's  notice 
the  Interpreter  may  stand  before  you,  and 
your  mind  be  hurried  away  to  the  Unseen. 
This  is  the  first  lesson  it  bears,  unsuspect- 
ed, unfathomed  for  the  moment ;  for 
that  sudden  revelation  perplexes  the  soul, 
as  the  Mariner's  story  does  the  wedding- 
guest.  "  Wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ? 
Hold  off ;  unhand  me,  graybeard  loon  ! " 
cries  the  fascinated  but  unwilling  listener. 
Thus  the  form  of  the  poem  throws  its 
deeper  meaning  into  a  bold  and  simple 
parable  ;  it  discriminates  between  the 
shining  surface  and  the  depths  below,  and 
shows  that  whatever  may  be  the  smiling 
face  of  things — the  merry  minstrelsy  sound- 
ing out  from  the  hall,  or  even  that  glad  vis- 
ion of  the  bride  in  her  blushes,  crossing  with- 
in sight  of  us — events  strange  and  wonder- 
ful, sad  and  awful,  are  going  on  elsewhere, 
the  powers  of  good  and  evil  carrying  on 
their  everlasting  struggle,  and  a  hundred 
tiny  germs  of  spiritual  power  springing  into 
life  about  us.  **  There  is  more  of  the  invi- 
sible than  of  the  visible  in  the  world  around 
us" —^^  plures  esse  A^aturas  invisibiles  quam 
visibiles  in  rerum  universitate"  is  the 
poet's  motto ;  and  strangely,  splendidly, 
with  a  picturescjue  force  of  form  which 
equals  its  wondrous  soul  of  meaning,  does 
he  enforce  his  text.  "  There  was  a  ship, 
quoth  he."  It  is  perhaps  the  most  vivid 
realization  ever  put  into  words  of  that 
large  life  of  the  world  which  embraces  the 
tiny  fragmentary  life  of  the  individual 
The  ship  sails  in  upon  the  changed  scene 
under  the   wondering    gazers    unwilling 
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eyes.  Its  shadow  comes  between  him 
and  the  board  which  he  knows  is  spread 
so  near,  the  procession  which  he  can  see 
passing,  shadowy,  across  those  shadowy 
seas.  Which  is  the  real?  which  the  vi- 
sion ?  The  mind  grows  giddy,  the  imag- 
ination trembles  and  wavers.  Our  senses 
become  confused,  unable  to  identify 
what  we  see  from  what  we  hear ;  and 
finally,  triumphantly,  the  unseen  sweeps 
in  and  holds  possession,  more  real,  more 
true,  more  unquestionable  than  anything 
that  eye  can  see. 

This  was  what  Coleridge  meant,  when, 
seated  on  the  breezy  hillside,  with  shadow 
and  sun-gleam  pursuing  each  other  over 
the  broad  fair  country  at  his  feet,  there 
came  into  his  mind  the  first  vision  of  a 
poetry  which  should  deal  with  the  super- 
natural and  invisible,  "  yet  so  as  to  transfer 
from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest 
and  a  semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure for  these  shadows  of  imagination  that 
willing  suspension  of  disbelief  for  the  mo- 
ment, which  constitutes  poetic  faith." 
This  was  his  meaning  :  but  it  was,  we  feel 
convinced — believing,  as  we  do,  that  the 
poet,  like  the  prophet,  does  half  his  work 
unconsciously — a  happy  accident  and  no 
coldly-fashioned  plan  which  made  the 
whole  framework  of  his  tale  so  symbolical, 
repeating  by  a  divine  instinct  in  flesh  and 
blood  the  spiritual  situation.  We  might 
go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  there  could 
be  few  repetitions  of  that  leading  idea  at 
once  more  fortuitous  and  more  touching 
than  the  very  circumstances  under  which 
the  wondrous  tale  had  birth — circumstan- 
ces which  have  framed  in  a  loviely  picture 
of  greenness  and  summer  beauty,  indulg- 
ent skies  and  youthful  delights,  one  of  the 
gravest,  profoundest,  and  most  lofty  ut- 
terances of  poetry — 3l  song  which  was 
"  chanted  with  happy  heart,"  with  pleas- 
ant breaks  of  young  laughter  and  eager 
discussion,  with  glad  gazings  upon  sun  and 
shadow,  with  playful  interruption  and  cri- 
ticism, out  of  the  heart  of  as  sad  a  life  as 
ever  enacted  itself  in  tragic  pain  and  dark- 
ness before  the  eyes  of  man. 

And  what  a  tale  it  is !  When  the  strug- 
gle between  the  actual  and  the  invisible  is 
over,  and  the  Mariner  is  triumphant,  what 
a  silence,  as  of  the  great  deep,  falls  upon 
the  strain  !  The  sun  came  up  out  of  the 
sea  and  went  down  into  it — grand  image 
of  the  loneliness,  the  isolation  from  all 
other  created  things,  of  that  speck  upon 


the  noiseless,  boundless  waters.  Thr 
out  the  poem  this  sentiment  of  iso 
is  preserved  with  a  magical  and  nios 
pressive  reality — all  the  action  is  abs 
ly  shut  up  within  the  doomed  ship, 
storm  and  the  mist  and  snow,  the  f 
vision  of  the  albatross,  the  spectr 
against  the  sunset,  the  voices  of  the 
its,  all  heighten  the  weird  effect  o 
one  human  centre,  driven  before  tl 
annous  wind,  or  motionless  upon  tl; 
more  terrible  calm.  The  meaning 
centres  in  the  man  who  sees  and 
and  to  whose  fate  everything  refers 
interest  in  him,  our  self  identificatio 
him,  is  never  allowed  for  a  mom< 
waver.  All  humanity  is  there,  sh 
within  those  rotting  bulwarks,  be 
those  sails  so  thin  and  sear.  The 
trance  of  silence  in  which  his  being 
— silence  and  awe  and  pain,  and  a 
enduring,  unconquerable  force — dej 
upon  us,  and  takes  possession  of  u 
loud  bassoon,  no  festal  processioi 
break  the  charm  of  that  intense  y< 
sive  consciousness.  We  grow  silen 
him,  *'with  throat  unslaked,  with 
lips  baked "  in  a  sympathy  which 
very  climax  of  pleasurable  pain, 
then  what  touches  of  tenderness  are 
which  surprise  us  in  that  numbnes 
trance  of  awful  solitude  ! 

"  Oh,  happy  living  things,  what  tongue 
Their  t>eauty  might  declare  ! 
A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heai 

And  [  blessed  them  unaware. 
Sure  my  kind  saint  had  pity  on  me. 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware." 

Or  this  other,  which  comes  in  aft 
horror  of  the  reanimated  bodie 
ghastly  crew  of  dead  alive  : — 

**  For  when  it  dawned  they  dropped  the: 
And  clustered  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet    sounds    rose    slowly    througl 
mouths 
And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

Around,  around  flew  each  sweet  soun< 

Then  darted  to  the  sun  ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  bstck  again. 

Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky, 

I  heard  the  skylark  smg  ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are. 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  a 
With  their  sweet  jargoning  ! 

And  now  *twas  like  all  instrummts, 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute. 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 

Which  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 
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When  the  tale  has  reached  its  limit  of 
mystery  and  emotion,  a  change  ensues ; 
gradually  the  greater  spell  is  reversed,  the 
spirits  depart,  the  strain  softens  ;  witli  a 
weird    yet    gentle    progression   the   ship 
comes  "  slowly  and  smoothly,"  without  a 
breeze,  back  to  the  known  and  visible. 
As  it  approaches  a  conclusion,  ordinary 
instrumentalities    come   in   once,   more : 
there  is  first  the  rising  of  the  soft  familiar 
wind,    **  like  a  meadow  gale  in  s])ring  " — 
then  the  blessed  vision  of  the  lighthouse- 
top,  the  hill,  the  kirk,  all  those  well-known 
realities  which  gradually  loosen  the  ab- 
sorbed excitement  of  the   listener,   and 
fevor  his  slow  return  to  ordinary  daylight. 
And  then  comes  the  ineffable,  half  child- 
ish,   half-divine   simplicity   of  those   soft 
woralizings  at  the  end,  so  strangely  differ- 
ent from  the  tenor  of  the  tale,  so  wonder- 
fiilly  perfecting  its  visionary  strain.     After 
•11|  the  poet  seems  to  say,  after  this  weird 
excursion  into   the  very  deepest    awful 
heart  of  nature  and  the  seas,  here  is  your 
child's  moral,  a   tender  little  half-trivial 
«ntiment,  yet  profound  as  the  blue  depths 
of  heaven — 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  lovcth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  aU." 

,  What  Coleridge  meant  by  this  conclu- 
«on  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  It  brings 
our  feet  back  to  the  common  soil  with  a 
hcwildered  sweetness  of  relief  and  gentle 
quiet  after  the  prodigious  strain  of  mental 
excitement,  which  is  like  nothing  else  we 
remember  in  poetry.  The  effect  is  one 
of  those  which  only  supreme  genius  could 
produce — genius  which  dares  to  sink  from 
*he  highest  notes  of  spiritual  music  to  the 
i^solute  simplicity  of  exhausted  nature. 
J^^i  we  are  set  down  on  the  soft  grass, 
^  a  tender  bewilderment,  out  of  the 
clouds.  It  is  over,  this  visionary  voyage — 
^  are  back  again  on  the  mortal  soil  from 
^nce  we  stiairted ;  but  never  more, 
never  again,  can  the  visible  and  invisible 
?*ve  to  us  the  same  meaning.  For  once 
'^  Our  lives,  if  never  before,  we  have 
^'ossed  the  borders  of  the  unseen. 

It  was  thus  that  Coleridge  carried  out 
™*  first  great  poetical  theory — the  theory 
f%e$ted  to  him  in  some  celestial  way 
oy  die  flitting  of  the  shadows  and  gleams 
^  ^ight  over  the  Somersetshire  valleys  as 
foen  from  the  heights  of  Quantock.  There 
w  nothing  which  the   poetic    eye   more 


loves  to  watch  than  that  mystic  voiceless 
rhythm  of  nature  ;  but  never  eye  yet 
watched  it  to  such  purpose,  and  never  has 
its  still  solemnity,  its  wayward  lights,  the 
pathos  and  splendor  of  shade  and  sun- 
shine, been  more  wonderfully  reflected  in 
verse. 

We  need  not  pause  to  remark  upon  the 
minor  productions  of  this  brief  summer  of 
the  poet's  life.  His  tragedy  of  **  Remorse  " 
was  not  a  minor  production  to  him,  but 
something  much  more  important  than  the 
"Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner" — so 
wonderfully  is  ignorance  mixed  with  in- 
sight even  in  the  most  clear-sighted.  He 
let  his  great  poem  go  lightly  into  the 
doomed  volume  which  critics  were  to  maul 
and  booksellers  despise;  but  it  was  a  great 
and  sore  mortification  to  him  that  his  tra- 
gedy was  not  performed,  or  even  noticed, 
by  the  theatrical  deities  to  whom  it  was 
submitted.  We  presume  that  of  the  my- 
riads who  honor  Coleridge  now,  not  one 
in  a  thousand  knows  this  same  tragedy,  or 
would  dream  of  reading  it  except  under 
compulsion.  Wordsworth's  "Borderers," 
produced  about  the  same  time,  has  shared 
a  similar  fate  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  two 
young  poets  thought  very  magnificently 
of  their  tragedies,  and  trusted  in  them, 
though  still  not  unwilling  to  dispose  of 
them  for  the  invariable  sum  of  thirty 
guineas  each,  had  the  judicious  Cottle 
thought  lit — which,  wisely,  he  did  not. 
Wordsworth,  however,  had  his  thirty 
guineas  for  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads."  There* 
is  no  record  that  Coleridge  had  anything 
at  all  for  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  " — perhaps, 
most  likely,  it  had  been  paid  for  and  eaten 
months  before,  as  was  the  habit  of  the 
thriftless  poet. 

However,  the  same  period  which  produ- 
ced the  "Ancient  Mariner"  brought  into 
being  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  never- 
completed  tale  of"  Christabel."  This  won- 
derful poem  has  a  more  distinct  character 
then  its  predecessor.  The  first  was,  as  it 
were,  introductory — the  uplifting  of  the 
veil,  the  revelation  of  a  vast  unseen  world, 
full  of  struggles  and  mysteries.  The 
second  is  the  distinct  identification  of  a 
mystery  of  evil,  an  unseen  harm  and  bane, 
working  secretly  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  *igainst  white  innocence,  purity,  and 
truth.  The  poet  does  not  stop  to  tell  us 
why  this  should  be.  Philosopher  as  he  is 
to  the  depth  of  his  soul,  he  is  yet  so  much 
more  poet  as  to  see  that  any  theory  of 
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spiritual  hate  against  the  happiness  of 
earth  would  confuse  the  unity  of  his  strain, 
and  probably  transfer,  as  it  has  done  in 
"  Paradise  Lost,"our  interest  to  the  despair- 
ing demon,  whose  envy  and  enmity  arise 
out  of  that  hopeless  majesty  of  wretched- 
ness, great  qnough  to  be  sublime,  which 
devours  his  own  soul.  Coleridge  has 
avoided  this  danger.  He  has  assigned  no 
cause  for  the  hideous  and  terrible  persecu- 
tion of  which  his  lovely  lady  Christabel, 
symbolical  even  in  name,  is  the  object. 
The  poem  is  a  romance  of  Christianity,  a 
legend  of  sainthood.  The  heroine  is  not 
only  the  lovely  but  the  holy  Christabel. 
For  no  fault  of  hers,  but  rather  for  her 
virtues,  are  the  powers  of  evil  raised 
against  her ;  and  one  of  the  most  subtle 
and  wonderful  touches  of  truth  in  the  tale 
is  the  ignorance  of  her  innocence — her 
want  of  any  knowledge  or  experience 
which  can  explain  to  her  what  the  evil  is, 
or  how  to  deal  with  it.  The  witch  Geral- 
dine  has  all  the  foul  wisdom  of  her 
wickedness  to  help  her — her  sorceries,  her 
supernatural  knowledge,  her  spells  and 
cunning.  But  Christabel  has  nothing  but 
her  purity,  and  rtands  defenceless  as  a 
lamb,  not  even  knowing  where  the  danger 
is  to  come  from  ;  exposed  at  every  point  in 
her  simplicity,  and  paralyzed,  not  instruct- 
ed, by  the  first  gleam  of  bewildering  ac- 
quaintance with  evil  Never  was  there  a 
higher  or  more  beautiful  conception.  It 
is  finer  in  its  indefiniteness  than  even  the 
contrast  of  Una  and  Diiessa — the  pure 
and  impure,  the  false  and  true  of  a  more 
elaborate  allegory.  Spenser,  who  lived  in 
a  more  downright  age,  keeps  himself 
within  a  narrower  circle,  and  is  compelled 
by  his  story  to  direct  action ;  but  his  very 
distinctness  limits  his  powej*.  The  sor- 
ceress or  lovely  demon  of  Coleridge  does 
not  attempt  to  ruin  her  victim  in  such  an 
uncompromising  way.  What  she  does  is 
to  throw  boundless  confusion  into  the  gentle 
soul,  to  fill  its  limpid  depths  with  fear  and 
horror,  and  distrust  of  all  fair  appearances, 
and  of  itself — a  still  more  appalling  doubt ; 
to  undermine  the  secret  foundations  of  all 
that  love  and  honor  in  which  Christabel' s 
very  name  is  enshrined ;  and  to  establish 
herself  a  subtle  enemy,  an  antagonist 
power  of  evil,  at  the  pure  creature's  side, 
turning  all  her  existence  into  chaos.  Una 
is  a  foully-slandered  and  innocent  maid ; 
but  Christabel  is  a  martyr-soul,  suffering 
for  her  race  without  knowing  it — strug- 


gling in  a  dumb  consternation,  yet 
ance,  against  the  evil  that  holds  he 
bound.  And  all  the  more  pathetic, 
more  enthralling,  is  the  picture,  tl 
Christ-maiden  is  entirely  huma 
young,  too  childlike,  too  simple,  e 
understand  the  high  mission  whi 
dropped  upon  her  from  the  skies 
knows  nothing,  neither  her  own  wo 
position — a  sight  for  angels  to  watc 
all  that  depends  upon  her  st 
adherence  to  her  white  banner  of  re 
faith  and  purity ;  but  her  antagonist 
everything,  and  has  an  annory  of 
perilous  weapons  at  her  disposal. 
Maria,  shield  her  well !  '*  for  she  is  at 
odds. 

And  once  again  the  poet  fits  all 
cessories,  all  his  scenery,  into  acco 
with  the  soul  of  his  meaning.  Th( 
strikes  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
terious  life  in  the  stillness.  Th 
awake  the  crowing  cock;  the  masti 
in  answer  to  the  chimes.  There  is  i 
audible  except  this  thrill  of  unrest 
the  dumb  creatiu-es,  who  are  boun< 
all  human  communication  by  ch: 
nature.  Why  do  they  stir  and  n 
movement  in  the  silence?  becai 
very  air  is  full  'of  harm  unseen.  Tl 
aware  of  evil  approaching  with  that 
sense  of  supernatural  danger  whi 
lower  creatures  (so  called)  posses 
higher  degree  than  ourselves.  Th 
"  thin  gray  cloud,"  which  covers  br 
not  hide  the  sky;  the  moon,  which, 
at  the  full,  looks  "  both  small  and 
— betray  the  same  consciousnes 
creation  feels  it  with  a  pang  of  sup| 
fear  and  pain,  unable  to  warn  or  t 
only  being  who  is  unconscioui 
innocent  and  fearless  sufferer.  A 
she  have  an  instinctive  knowledge 
election  to  endure  for  them,  to  star 
spiritual  representative  in  the  mys 
conflict.  And  the  dumb  inexpi 
support  of  the  material  world — wl 
some  silent  awful  way  is  affect 
know  not  how,  by  every  struggle  ; 
mastery  between  good  and  evil — 
her  ;  and  the  minstrel's  instinctive 
ence,  and  the  listener's  confuse* 
aching  sympathy — ^these  and  no 
Such  is  the  picture  the  poet  sets  bei 
painting  the  scene,  the  struggle,  s 
beautiful  fated  creature  who  is  the 
of  the  whole,  with  such  a  tender  a 
quisite  touch,  and  with  such  mys 
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reality,  that  we  catch  our  very  breath  as 
ve  gaze.  Christabel  is  no  allegorical 
Diartyr,  and  yet  she  is  something  other 
than  a  bewitched  maiden.  The  very 
'"Orld  seems  to  hang  with  a  suspense  be- 
yond words  upon  the  issue  of  her  fiery 
trial. 

And  the  very  vagueness  of  the  horror 
**clps  its  supreme  effect.     Had  we  known 
'•^ha.t  the  fatal  mark  was  which  she  saw 
o»*  Geraldine's  side,  half  our  consternation 
A»ici  dismay  would  have  been  dissipated. 
And  then,  too,  the  incompleteness  of  the 
talc,  that  broken  thread  of  story  which 
l^a^   tantalized  so  many  readers,  increases 
the     power    of   the   y)oem.     Completion 
<iould  scarcely  have  failed  to  lessen  its 
reality,  for  the  reader  could  not  have  en- 
dtircd,  neither  could  the  poet's  own  theory 
have  endured,  the  sacrifice  of  Christabel, 
the    triumph  of  evil  over  good;  and  had 
she  triumphed,  there  is  a  vulgar  well-being 
in    victory  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
»uch    a    strain.     It   was    indolence,   no 
doubt,  tliat  left  the  tale  half  told — indo- 
lence and  miser)' — ^and  a  poetic  instinct 
higher  than  all  the  better  impulses  of  in- 
dustry and  virtuous  gain.     The  subject 
ty  its  very  nature  was  incomplete  ;  it  had 
to  be  left,  a  lovely,  weird  suggestion — a 
▼ision  for  every  eye  that  could  see. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  poetry  it- 
self in  which  this  vision  is  clothed,  for 
^nguage  and  music  are  both  subservient 
to   the  noble  conception  of  the  poem. 
And  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
^at  everybody  knows  or  ought  to  know  ; 
bat  was  there  ever  any  ideal  picture  more 
exquisite  and  delicate  than  this  opening 
•ccne,  which  presents  the  holy  maiden  to 
w  in  her  saintly  unconsciousness,  before 
thought  of  evil  has  come  near  her  ?     With 
'hat  sweet  trust  and  fearless  gentle  free- 
dona  she  accosts  her  supernatural  enemy  ! 

"Sheitolc  along,  she  nothing  spoke, 
"^le  aghs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low  ; 
^d  nonght  was  grown  upon  the  oak 
Jjt  moe  and  rarest  mistletoe ; 
^  kneels  beside  the  huge  oak-tree, 
And  IB  kilence  prayeth  she. 

Jj*  1*^  springs  up  suddenly. 

The  lofdy  lady  Christaljel! 

It  moaned  as  near  as  near  can  be, 

^  what  it  is  die  cannot  tell ; 

^  Je  other  side,  it  seems  to  be, 

^  the  huge,  hroad-breasted  old  oak-tree. 

**e  nig^  15  chill,  the  forest  bare : 
u  It  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 


There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek  ; 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 

Hanging  so  light  and  hanging  so  high, 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  to  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel  ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well  ! 
She  folded  her  arms  l^eneath  her  cloak, 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 

What  sees  she  there  ? 
There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white, 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone  : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  rol)e  wan,      ] 
Her  stately  neck  and  arms  were  bare  ; 
Her  blue-veinetl  feet  unsandallcd  were ; 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she, 
Beautiful  exceedingly. 

Mary,  mother,  save  me  now  ! 
(Said  Christabel.)     And  who  art  thou  ? 
The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet. 
And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet  : 
Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 
I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness. 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand  and  have  no  fear, 
Said  Christabel ;  how  cam'st  thou  here  ?  " 

But  when  the  fatal  charm  is  upon  her 
— when  her  very  consciousness  of  right  in 
herself  is  disturbed,  and  her  faith  shaken, 
even  in  the  duties  and  kindnesses  of  life 
— how  piteous  is  the  change !  The  full 
measure  of  pain  would  not  be  filled  up 
without  the  cloud  of  suspicion  on  her  fa- 
ther's face,  his  pained  wonder  at  her,  and 
her  still  more  agonized  doubt  of  herself : — 

**  Geraldine,  in  maiden  wise, 
Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 
•With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  turned  her  from  Sir  Leoline ; 
Softly  gathering  up  her  train. 
That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again. 
And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 
And  couched  her  head  upon  her  breast, 

And  looked  askance  at  Christabel 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 

And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head, 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye, 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of  dread, 

At  Christabel  she  looked  askance  ! 

One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled  ; 

But  Christabel,  in  dizzy  trance. 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 

Shuddered  aloud  with  a  hissing  sound ; 

And  (xeraldine  again  tume<l  round. 

And  like  a  thing  that  nought  relief, 

Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief. 

She  rolled  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 

Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 
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The  maid,  alas  !  her  thoughts  are  gone, 
She  nothing  sees,  no  sight  but  one, 
The  maid  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 
I  know  not  how  in  fearful  wise. 
So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes, 
That  all  her  features  were  resigned 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind ; 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate  ! 
And  thus  she  stood  in  dizzy  trance. 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced,  unconscious  sympathy, 
Full  before  her  father's  view — 
As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue  1 
And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  prayed. 
Then  falling  at  the  Baron's  feet — 
*  By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away  ! ' 
She  said,  and  more  she  could  not  say. 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O'ermastered  by  the  mighty  spell. 

Why  is  thy  check  so  wan  and  wild, 

Sir  Leoline  ?     Thy  only  child 

Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride. 

So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild. 

The  same  for  whom  thy  lady  died  ! 

Oh,  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother, 

Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child  ; 

For  her  and  thee  and  for  no  other 

She  prayed  the  moment  ere  she  died  : 

Prayed  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died. 

Might  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride  ! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled. 
Sir  Leoline  1 

And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child. 
Her  child  and  thine  ? 

Within  the  Baron's  heart  and  brain. 

If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share. 

They  only  swelled  his  rage  and  pain. 

And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 

His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 

His  cheeks  they  quivered,  his  eyes  were  wild. 

Dishonored  thus  in  his  old  age  ; 

Dishonored  by  his  only  child, 

And  all  his  hospitality 

To  the  wronged  daughter  of  his  friend  :  ■ 

By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 

Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  aged  knight.  Sir  Leoline, 
Led  forth  the  lady  Gcraldine." 

We  are  tempted  to  but  one  quotation 
more,  which  sums  up  the  entire  motif  of 
the  strain,  and  with  its  heavenly  confi- 
dence of  victory  in  the  end,  gives  a  cer- 
tain relief  to  the  mystery  and  the  horror. 

"  It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak-tree, 

Amid  the  ja^ed  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs. 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight,' 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 


Her  slender  palms  together  prest, 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast 4 
Her  face  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale — 
Her  face,  oh  call  it  fair,  not  pale — 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah,  woe  is  me  !) 
Asleep  and  dreaming  fearfully — 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis. 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is — 
O  sorrow  and  shame  !     Can  this  he  she. 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak-tree  ? 
And  lo  !  the  worker  of  these  harms, 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms. 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild. 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 

A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 

O  Geraldine  !  since  arms  of  thine 

Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison, 

O  Geraldine  !  one  hour  was  thine — 

Thou'st  had  thy  will  !     By  taim  and  rill, 

The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 

But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 

From  cliff  and  tower,  tu — ^whoo  !  tu — whoo  I 

Tu — whoo  !  tu — whoo  !  from  wood  and  fell ! 

And  see  !  the  lady  Christabel 

Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance  ; 

Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 

Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 

Close  o'er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  sheds — 

Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 

And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 

As  infants  at  a  sudden  light  ! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep. 

Like  a  youthful  hermitess, 

Beauteous  in  a  wilderness. 

Who,  praying  always,  prajrs  in  sleep. 

And,  if  she  move  unquietly. 

Perchance,  'tis  but  the  blood  so  free. 

Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet. 

No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet. 

What  if  her  guardian  spirit  'twere  ? 

What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 

But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes, 

That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 

For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all  ! " 

Such  is  the  unfinished  and  unfinishab 
tale  of  Christabel — a  poem  which,  despi 
its  broken  notes  and  over-brevity,  lu 
raised  its  author  to  the  highest  rank 
poets,  and  which  in  itself  is  at  once  01 
of  the  sweetest,  loftiest,  and  most  spiri 
ual  utterances  that  has  ever  been  frame 
in  English  words.  We  know  of  no  exis 
ing  poem  in  any  language  to  which  v 
can  compare  it.  It  stands  by  itself,  e 
quisite,  celestial,  ethereal — ^a  song  of  tl 
spheres — yet  full  of  such  pathos  and  te 
derness  and  sorrowful  beauty  as  only  h 
manitv  can  give. 

It  IS  difficult  to  make  out  from  tl 
confused  and  chaotic  record  of  Coleridge 
life  when  the  poem  called  indifTerent 
"The  Dark  Ladie,"   "Genevieve,"  ai 
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"Love" — the  latter  being  the  name  by 
which  it  is  known  in  all  the  existing  editions 
of  his  works — was  completed  ;  but  its  be- 
ginning at  least  belongs  to  this  beautiful 
and  overflowing  summer  of  his  life.     "  To 
all  those  who  are  imaginative  in  their  hap- 
piness," says  Professor  Wilson,  "  to  whom 
delight  cannot  be  delusive — where  in  po- 
etry is  there  such  another  lay  of  love  as 
^Genevieve' ?"     For  our  own  part,  we 
are  afraid  to  say  all  that  we  think  of  its 
perfection,  lest  our  words  should  seem  in- 
flated  and  unreal.     The  very  first  verse 
transports  us  into  a  world  such  as  exists 
only  in  a  lover's  dream ;  but  as  all  ex- 
alted visions  are  true  to  the  higher  possi- 
bilities of  human  feeling,  so  is  this  true  to 
the  elevation,   the   purity,  the  visionary 
beatitude  of  that  one  chapter  in  life  which 
affects  us  most  profoundly,  and   moves 
the  soul  to  the  most  exquisite  sense  of 
bappiness. 

"All  thoughts,  all  passion5^  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
All  are  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  feed  its  holy  flame." 

Every  word  in  these  four  lines  breathes 
across  the  heart  even  in  its  age  and  still- 
Mss  like  a  breeze  from  the  old  rose-gar- 
dens, the  primrose-paths,  the  violet-banks 
of  youth.  With  what  a  magic  touch  is 
everything  that  is  of  the  earth  and  earthy 
dimmated  from  the  **  holy  flame  !  "  Pure 
SS  Christabel  herself,  and  as  fearless  in  her 
niDocence,  is  Genevieve.  How  bright, 
Iww  sweet,  how  tender  is  this  briefest, 
nwst  perfect  picture  of  maidenhood  !  hav- 
ing "few  sorrows  of  her  own,"  loving  to 
^war  "the  tales  that  make  her  grieve," 
Mowing  the  wondrous  ditty  with  all  the 
natural  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  herself  a 
Wp  giving  forth  low  symphonies  of  per- 
fect response  to  all  the  witching  influences 
Mound  her,  all  the  "  impulses  of  soul  and 
•ense,"  "  the  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
4e  rich  and  balmy  eve  " — every  word  is 
■uisic,  every  thought  imbued  with  a  chas- 
tened and  purified  passion.  For  it  is  not 
p«ion  caught  at  the  moment  of  its  out- 
"*i8t,  but  softly,  adoringly  dwelt  upon 
'^  that  climax  is  past.  In  the  after- 
(Jow  of  delicious  reflection,  the  love  itself 
IS  lovely  to  the  lover  as  well  as  the  object 
rf  his  love.  He  looks  back  upon  that 
npreme  moment  with  an  exquisite  still 
iklight,  more  calm  and  as  beautiful  as 
were  the 


"  Hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hopes. 

An  undistinguishable  throng. 

And  gentle  wishes  long  sulxlued. 

Subdued  and  cherished  long, 

with  which  he  looked  forward  to  it. 
There  is  the  faintest  touch  of  sadness  in- 
deed in  that  this  crown  of  existence  has 
been  ;  but  it  is  so  near  and  present  still, 
that  the  very  sadness  is  but  an  additional 
element  in  the  perfection  of  the  joy.  It 
is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  poet's  pow- 
er over  us,  and  of  the  atmosphere  and 
charmed  circle  in  which  he  has  placed  us, 
that  the  curious  construction,  the  tale 
within  a  tale,  of  this  poem  does  not  impair 
our  hi te rest  or  loosen  the  spell  upon  us. 
The  contrast  of  "  the  cruel  scorn  which 
crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  knight,"  does 
not  somehow  (though  by  all  rules  of  poetic 
art  it  should)  distract  us  from  the  sweeter 
strain  which  floods  the  "doleful  tale" 
about,  and  runs  across  its  very  current. 
Even  the  wonderful  glance  aside  into  the 
mysterious  yet  familiar  regions  of  the  un- 
seen— 


<( 


There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright. 

And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
That  miserable  knight  I  " — 


appears  to  the  reader,  in  the  state  of  exal- 
tation which  the  poet  has  wrought  him 
into,  but  an  additional  glory.  For  is  not 
everything  that  tended  to  bring  about  that 
hour  of  life's  purest  triumph  to  be  remem- 
bered and  glorified  forever — "  the  statue 
of  the  armed  man,"  the  tale  of  the  rejected 
knight — everything  that  had  to  do  with  it  ? 
They  are  all  written  on  the  lover's  memory, 
a  portion  of  the  "thoughts"  and  "de- 
lights"  which  "  feed  love's  holy  flame." 
And  in  the  mystic  tale  itself  there  is  all  the 
mysterious  anguish  of  baffled  love  to  con- 
trast with  the  love  that  is  satisfied  and  vic- 
torious. The  craze  of  melancholy  pas- 
sion, the  penitence  too  late  of  the  scomful 
lady,  throws  into  sweetest  relief  that  har- 
mony of  love  responsive  which  is  breathing 
from  the  minstrel's  harp,  and  from  the 
maiden's  " flitting  blush."  her  "downcast 
eyes  and  modest  grace."  Thus,  beyond 
rule  and  in  spite  of  art,  by  sheer  inspiration 
and  natural  divinity,  this  twisted  and  tan- 
gled strain,  with  its  two  stories,  comes  out 
perfect  from  the  poet's  hands,  a  golden  gos- 
samer web  of  loveliest  completeness,  jew- 
elled and  shining  all  over  with  the  dia- 
monds of  sunshine  and  dew. 
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On  these  three  poems  we  are  well  con- 
tent to  rest  Coleridge's  fame.  Many  other 
beautiful  verses  and  tender  apparitions, 
seen  as  with  **  the  half-shut  eye,"  are  to  be 
found  among  his  works.  But  everything 
else  is  of  secondary  excellence,  while  these 
are  of  the  highest  As  we  have  said,  there 
is  perhaps  no  poet  in  the  language  whose 
fame  rests  on  a  material  foundation  so 
limited  ;  while  there  is  not  one  (the  great 
Master  of  English  song  alone  but  always 
excepted)  who  stands  on  a  higher  ele- 
vation; and  in  his  own  sphere  he  is* un- 
approachable. He  is  the  lord  of  that  mys- 
tic region  which  lies  between  heaven  and 
earth.  Its  wild  spiritual  forces,  its  weird 
dangers  and  delights — the  primal  struggle 
between  light  and  darkness,  order  and 
chaos — the  everlasting  warfare  between 
the  spirits  of  earth  and  hell  and  that  feeble 
and  ignorant  humanity  which  yet  is  pan- 
oplied and  sheathed  in  invulnerable  de- 
fences by  the  protection  and  inspiration  of 
God — are  familiar  to  him  as  the  air  he 
breathes  ;  these  are  his  themes,  the  burden 
of  his  lofty,  historic,  prophetic  song — and 
in  this  wondrous  sphere  he  is  at  once  su- 
preme and  alone. 

It  is  not  for  us  here  and  now  to  enter 
upon  any  discussion  of  the  fatal  mists  in 
which  so  much  of  Coleridge's  after-life 
was  lost.  He  was  but  twenty-five  when 
this  splendid  climax  of  poetry  burst  forth  a 
glory  around  his  path.  It  is  like  the  sud- 
den gleam  of  ineffable  sunshine  before  a 
storm.  For  a  moment  the  whole  wide 
country  is  visible,  with  its  lovely  woodland 
ways,  its  cottages  and  roses,  as  well  as 
its  high  mountain -sides,  and  the  ominous 
masses  of  cloud  that  gather  on  its  horizon. 
And  then  the  light  departs,  the  clouds 
rush  together,  and  through  the  gloom  there 
are  but  sounds  of  rending  and  thundering, 
and  lightning  arrows  of  distorting  light. 
So  completely  and  so  suddenly  is  the  poet 
lost  to  us  in  the  gloom  and  conflict  of  pow- 
ers infernal.  We  turn  with  a  sick  heart 
from  the  miserable  discussion  whether  he 
had  recourse  to  opium  to  soothe  his  bodily 
pain,  or  whether  his  ill-health  was  produced 
by  that  fatal  indulgence.  That  his  friends 
should  have  labored  to  prove  the  one 
thing  is  very  natural;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  the  friends  who  had  to  bear 
so  many  of  his  burdens  should  have  been 
so  far  mastered  by  that  moral  indignation 
which  so  often  accompanies  a  long  course 
of  benefits,  as  to  consider  it  worth  their 


while  to  assert  the  other.  Nothing 
ever,  could  be  more  painful  than  the 
controversy ;  and  while  the  mind 
to  sympathize  with  a  man  who  abar 
to  a  great  degree  his  natural  duti 
heart  cannot  but  mourn  over  the.be 
and  splendid  life,  so  full  of  all  tend< 
pathies  and  susceptibilities,  whici 
sank  and  was  lost  so  near  its  beg 
The  time  may  yet  come,  and  w€ 
will  come,  when  some  competem 
shall  unfold  that  life  itself,  fully  anc 
with  all  its  misery  and  forlorn  gran< 
a  very  epic  of  tragic  defeat — an 
fight  of  despair  which  is  as  comn 
humanity,  and,  Heaven  knows,  mig 
be  of  more  enthralling  interest  th 
conflict  which  ends  in  crowns  of  lau 
hymns  of  praise.  We  cannot  but 
that  in  itself  this  despairing  strug 
which  evil  conquers  everything  t 
consent  of  the  soul,  is  a  subject  as  p 
and  instructive  as  it  is  terrible 
humanity  shrinks  from  the  acknc 
ment  of  defeat;  and  it  is  hard  for  fl< 
blood  to  allow  that  a  father,  a  fr 
relative,  has  occupied  so  sad  a  p< 
and  has  been  vanquished  in  the  ba 
After  this  poetical  climax  of  his 
ence  which  we  have  just  described 
ridge  went  abroad,  by  the  kind  ass 
of  his  friends  the  Wedgewoods;  a 
years  after  led  a  desultory  and  tr 
life,  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  ki 
of  others — living  now  here,  now 
fighting  in  mystery  and  darkness  1 
vate  and  ever  unsuccessful  battle, 
floods  of  divine  philosophy  which 
from  him  amid  all  his  wanderings  a 
tresses — the  fascination  which  ht 
cised  upon  all  who  approached  hit 
wisdom  and  beauty  and  power 
teaching,  with  its  intermixture  of 
weakness — are  not  for  us  to  recor 
all  this  he  was  still  a  poet ;  and  tho 
sat  at  his  feet  and  listened  to  the 
spired  monologue  which  only  the 
sities  of  human  weakness  ever  reall 
to  have  interrupted,  were  under  th< 
nion  as  much  of  the  improvisatorc 
the  philosopher.  But  still  the  stra 
altered — ^his  garland  and  singing 
had  been  put  aside  ;  and  he  who  c 
"  with  happy  heart "  on  the  surny 
of  Quantock,  had  suffered  many  c 
ere  he  became  the  inmate  of  the 
chamber  at  Highgate.  It  is  most  to 
to  remember  that  he  went  there,  ] 
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lumself  under  voluntary  restraint,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  fatal  habit  which  had  en- 
slaved him.  Upon  that  last  sphere,  how- 
ever, with  its  peacefulness  tinged  by  mel- 
ancholy, its  conflict  softened  down  by 
calming  influences  of  age  and  care,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  enter.  He  died  there,  so 
&r  as  is  apparent,  at  peace  with  all,  mourn- 
ed by  the  children  to  whom  he  had  fulfilled 
few  of  the  duties  of  a  father,  and  defended 
in  his  grave  by  the  relatives  who  had  done 
litde  to  aid  his  life.  The  Sara  of  his 
youth,  whatever  had  been  her  wrongs,  ut- 
tered no  word  of  complaint  before  the 


world  :  and  a  second  Sara,  beautiful  and 
gifted  as  became  the  child  of  a  poet,  ap- 
peared out  of  the  privacy  of  life  only  to 
hold  up  a  shield  of  love  and  reverence 
over  her  father's  name.  Thus,  let  us 
thank  Heaven,  after  his  many  sins  and 
censures,  he  received  as  a  man  better 
than  he  deserved  at  last  from  the  re- 
Icntings  of  natural  love.  But  as  a  poet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  allot  him  more 
than  he  deserves.  No  English  minstrel 
has  ever  merited  a  higher  or  more  per- 
fect' place  among  the  thrones  of  our  po- 
etic heaven. 
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Everybody  has  this  last  autumn  been 
dflicr  seeing  the  Ammergau  Passion  Play 
or  hearing  about  it ;  and  to  find  any  one 
who  has  seen  it  and  not  been  deeply  inter- 
ested and  moved  by  it,  is  very  rare.  The 
peasants  of  the  neighboring  country,  the 
great  and  fashionable  world,  the  ordinary 
tourist,  were  all  at  Ammergau,  and  were 
ill  delighted ;  but  what  is  said  to  have 
been  especially  remarkable  was  the  afflu- 
ence there  of  ministers  of  religion  of  all 
kinds.  That  Catholic  peasants,  whose 
idigion  has  accustomed  them  to  show  and 
spectacle,  should  be  attracted  by  an  admi- 
rable scenic  representation  of  the  great 
BHBnents  in  the  history  of  their  religion, 
waa  natural ;  that  tourists  and  the  fashion- 
able world  should  be  attracted  by  what 
was  at  once  the  fashion  and  a  new  sensa- 
w'n  of  a  powerful  sort,  was  natural ;  that 
"ittny  of  the  ecclesiastics  there  present 
•bould  be  attracted  there,  was  natural  too. 
^»nan  Catholic  priests  mustered  strong, 
of  course.  The  Protestantism  of  a  great 
Wunber  of  the  Anglican  clergy  is  supposed 
to  be  but  languid,  and  Anglican  ministers 
^  Ammergau  were  sympathizers  to  be 
eipected.  But  Protestant  ministers  of 
*be  most  unimpeachable  sort,  Protestant 
Ksienting  ministers,  were  there,  too,  and 
•bowing  favor  and  sympathy  ;  and  this,  to 
*DJ  one  who  remembers  the  almost  uni- 
^^fstl  feeling  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in 
•bit  country,  not  many  years  ago,  towards 
^oiat  and  her  religion, — the  sheer  abhor- 
''ence  of  Papists  and  all  their  practices, — 
conU  not  but  be.  striking.  It  agrees  with 
jrtttt  is  seen  also  in  literature,  in  the  writ- 
iifli  of  Dissenters  of  the  younger  and 


more  progressive  sort,  who  show  a  dispo- 
sition for  regarding  the  Church  of  Rome 
historically  rather  than  ])olcniically,  a  wish 
to  do  justice  to  the  undoubted  grandeur 
of  certain  institutions  and  men  produced 
by  that  Church,  quite  novel,  and  quite 
alien  to  the  simple  belief  of  earlier  times, 
that  between  Protestants  and  Rome  there 
was  a  measureless  gulf  fixed.  Some- 
thing of  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  due  to 
that  keen  eye  for  Nonconformist  business 
in  which  our  great  bodies  of  Protestant 
Dissenters,  to  do  them  justice,  are  never 
wanting  ;  to  a  perception  that  the  case 
against  the  Church  of  England  may  be  yet 
further  improved  by  contrasting  her  with 
the  genuine  article  in  her  own  ecclesiasti- 
cal line,  by  pointing  out  that  she  is  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other  to  much  purpose, 
by  dilating  on  the  magnitude,  reach,  and 
impressiveness,  on  the  great  place  in  his- 
tory, of  her  rival,  as  compared  with  any- 
thing she  can  herself  ])retend  to.  Some- 
thing of  this  there  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  of 
the  modem  Protestant  sympathy  for  things 
Catholic ;  but  in  general  that  sympathy 
springs,  in  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
alike,  from  another  and  a  better  cause, — 
from  the  spread  of  larger  conceptions  of  re- 
ligion, of  man,  and  of  history,  than  were 
current  formerly.  We  have  seen  lately  in 
the  newspapers,  that  a  clergyman,  who  in 
a  i)opular  lecture  gave  an  account  of  the 
Passion  Play  at  Ammergau,  and  enlarged 
on  its  impressiveness,  was  admonished  by 
certain  remonstrants,  who  told  him  it  was 
his  business,  instead  of  occupying  himself 
with  these  sensuous  shows,  to  learn  to 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  and  to  teach 
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his  fellow-men  to  do  the  same.  But  this 
severity  seems  to  have  excited  wonder 
rather  than  praise  ;  so  far  had  those  wider 
notions  about  religion  and  about  the  range 
of  our  interest  in  religion,  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  conducted  us.  To  this  inter- 
est I  propose  to  appeal  in  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  relate.  For  the  Passion  Play  at 
Ammergau,  with  its  immense  audiences, 
the  seriousness  of  its  actors,  the  passionate 
emotion  of  its  spectators,  brought  to  my 
mind  something  of  which  I  had  read  an 
account  lately ;  something  produced,  not 
in  Bavaria  nor  in  Christendom  at  all,  but 
far  away  in  that  wonderful  East,  from 
which,  whatever  airs  of  superiority  Europe 
may  justly  give  itself,  all  our  religion  has 
come,  and  where  religion,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  has  still  an  empire  over  men's  feel- 
ings such  as  it  has  nowhere  else.  This 
product  of  the  remote  East  I  wish  to  ex- 
hibit while  the  remembrance  of  what  has 
been  seen  at  Ammergau  is  still  fresh ;  and 
we  will  see  whether  that  bringing  together 
of  strangers  and  enemies  who  once  seem- 
ed to  be  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder,  which 
Ammergau  in  such  a  remarkable  way  ef- 
fected, does  not  hold  good  and  find  a  par- 
allel even  in  Persia. 

Count  Gobineau,  formerly  Minister  of 
France  at  Teheran  and  at  Athens,  pub- 
lished, a  few  years  ago,  an  interesting 
book  on  the  present  state  of  religion  and 
philosophy  in  Central  Asia.  He  is  favor- 
ably known  also  by  his  studies  in  ethnol- 
ogy. His  accomplishments  and  intel- 
ligence deserve  all  respect,  and  in  his 
book  on  religion  and  philosophy  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  he  has  the  great  advantage  of 
writing  about  things  which  he  has 
followed  with  his  own  observation  and 
inquiry  in  the  countries  where  they  hap- 
pened. The  chief  purpose  of  his  book  is 
to  give  a  history  of  the  career  of  Mirza 
Ali  Mahommed,  a  Persian  religious  re- 
former, the  original  Bdb^  and  the  founder 
of  Bdbistriy  of  which  most  people  in  Eng- 
land have  at  least  heard  the  name.  Bkb 
means  gate^  the  door  or  gate  of  life  ;  and 
in  the  ferment  which  now  works  in  the 
Mahometan  East,  Mirza  Ali  Mahommed, 
— who  seems  to  have  been  made  acquaint- 
ed by  Protestant  missionaries  with  our 
Scriptures  and  by  the  Jews  of  Shiraz  with 
Jewish  traditions,  to  have  studied,  besides, 
the  religion  of  the  Ghebers,  the  old  na- 
tional religion  of  Persia,  and  to  have  made 
a  sort  of  amalgam  of  the  whole  with  Ma- 


hometanism, — presented  himself, 
five  and- twenty  years  ago,  as  the  di 
gate  of  life ;  found  disciples,  sei 
writings,  and  finally  became  the  c 
disturbances  which  led  to  his  be 
ecuted,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1849 
citadel  of  Tabriz.  The  Bkh  t 
doctrines  are  a  theme  on  which 
might  be  said  ;  but  I  pass  them  by, 
for  one  incident  in  the  BAb*s  life 
I  will  notice.  Like  all  religious  N 
etans,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  I 
and  his  meditations  at  that  centre 
religion  first  suggested  his  mission 
But  soon  after  his  return  to  Bag 
made  another  pilgrimage  ;  and  it 
this  pilgrimage  that  his  mission  1 
clear  to  him,  and  that  his  life  was 
"  He  desired  " — I  will  give  an  abri< 
of  Count  Gobineau* s  own  word; 
complete  his  impressions  by  going  t< 
that  he  might  visit  the  ruined  r 
where  Ali  was  assassinated,  and  wh 
place  of  his  murder  is  still  showr 
passed  several  days  there  in  med 
The  place  appears  to  have  made  j 
impression  on  him  ;  he  was  enterir 
course  which  might  and  must  1 
some  such  catastrophe  as  had  ha; 
on  the  very  spot  where  he  stoo< 
where  his  mind's  eye  showed  hi 
Imam  Ali  lying  at  his  feet,  with  hi 
pierced  and  bleeding.  His  followc 
that  he  then  passed  through  a  j 
moral  agony  which  put  an  end  to 
hesitations  of  the  natural  man  with 
It  is  certain  that  when  he  arrived  at 
on  his  return,  he  was  a  changed  mai 
doubts  troubled  him  any  more  :  I 
penetrated  and  persuaded ;  his  pa 
taken." 

This  Ali  also,  at  whose  tomb  tl 
went  through  the  spiritual  crisis  h< 
corded,  is  a  familiar  name  to  most 
In  general  our  knowledge  of  th< 
goes  but  a  v«ry  little  way ;  yet 
every  one  has  at  least  heard  the  ns 
Ali,  the  Lion  of  God,  Mahomet's 
cousin,  and  the  first  who,  after  hi 
believed  in  him,  and  who  was  d< 
by  Mahomet  in  his  gratitude  his  b 
delegate,  and  vicar.  Ali  was  one 
hornet's  best  and  most  successfi 
tains  ;  he  married  Fatima,  the  dau§ 
the  Prophet ;  his  sons,  Hassan  anc 
sein,  were,  as  children,  favorites  wi 
hometj  who  had  no  son  of  his  c 
succeed  him,  and  was  expected  tc 
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Afi  as  his  successor.  He  named  no  suc- 
cessor. At  his  death  Ali  was  passed  over, 
and  the  first  caliph,  or  vicar  and  Ueutenant 
of  Mahomet  in  the  government  ot  the 
State,  was  Abu-Bekr ;  only  the  spiritual 
inheritance  of  Mahomet,  the  dignity  of 
Imam,  or  Primate^  devolved  by  right  on 
All  and  his  children.  Ali,  lion  of  Ciod  as 
in  war  he  was,  held  aloof  from  politics  and 
political  intrigue,  loved  retirement  and 
prajer,  was  the  most  pious  and  disinter- 
ested of  men.  At  Abu-Bekr' s  death  he 
was  again  passed  over  in  favor  of  Omar. 
Omar  was  succeeded  by  Othman,  and  still 
AH  remained  tranquil.  Othman  was  as- 
nssinated,  and  then  AH,  chiefly  to  pre- 
vent disturbance  and  bloodshed,  accepted 
the  caliphate.  Meanwhile,  the  Mahom- 
etan armies  had  conquered  Persia,  Syria, 
ttd  Egypt ;  the  Governor  of  Syria,  Moawi- 
y&h,  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  set  him- 
Klf  up  as  caliph,  his  title  was  recognized 
by  Amrou,  the  Governor  of  Egypt,  and  a 
hloody  and  indecisive  battle  was  fought  in 
Mesopotamia,  between  Ali's  army  and 
Moawiyah*s.  Gibbon  shall  tell  the  rest : 
-7"  In  the  temple  of  Mecca  three  Chare- 
ptes  or  enthusiasts  discoursed  of  the  dis- 
orders of  the  church  and  state  ;  they  soon 
■greed  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of  Moa>\'i- 
yah.  and  of  his  friend  Amrou,  the  Viceroy 
rf  Egypt,  would  restore  the  peace  and 
wity  of  religion.  Each  of  the  assassins 
chose  his  victim,  poisoned  his  dagger,  de- 
moted his  life,  and  secretly  repaired  to  the 
>cenc  of  action.  Their  resolution  was 
equally  desperate  ;  but  the  first  mistook 
fe  person  of  Amrou,  and  stabbed  the 
«puty  who  occupied  his  seat ;  the  prince 
of  Damascus  was  dangerously  hurt  by  the 
■^cond;  Ali,  the  lawful  caliph,  in  the 
Jpsque  of  Kufa,  received  a  mortal  wound 
fcan  the  hand  of  the  third." 

The  events  through  which  we  have  thus 
'H'idly  run  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  for 
"*^  are  the  elements  of  Mahometan  his- 
^ :  any  right  understanding  of  the  state 
^  the  Mahometan  world  is  impossible 
**thont  them.  For  that  world  is  divided 
njtothe  two  great  sects  of  Shiahs  and  Sunis ; 
***c^  Shiahs  are  those  who  reject  the  first 
^Phs  as  usurpers,  and  begin  with  Ali  as 
the  first  lawful  successor  of  Mahomet ; 
^  Sunis  recognize  Abu-Bekr,  Omar,  and 
^oaan,  as  well  as  Ali,  and  regard  the 
^*^sas  impious  heretics.  The  Persians 
J^  Shiahs,  and  the  Arabs  and  Turks  are 
•^"^    HusseiDy  one  of  Ali's  two  sons, 


married  a  Persian  princess,  the  daughter 
of  Yezdejerd,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian 
kings,  the  king  whom  the  Mahometan 
conquest  of  Persia  expelled ;  and  Persia, 
thiough  this  marriage,  became  specially 
connected  with  the  house  of  Ali.  **  In 
the  fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,"  says  Gib- 
bon, "a  tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,  arose  near 
the  ruins  of  Kufa.  Many  thousands  of  the 
Shiahs  repose  in  holy  ground  at  the  feet 
of  the  vicar  of  God  ;  and  the  desert  is  vi- 
vified by  the  numerous  and  annual  visits 
of  the  Persians,  who  esteem  their  devo- 
tion not  less  meritorious  than  the  pilgrim- 
age of  Mecca." 

But,  to  comprehend  what  I  am  going 
to  relate  from  Count  (iobineau,  we  must 
push  our  researches  into  Mahometan  his- 
tory a  little  further  than  the  assassination 
of  Ali.  Moawiyah  died  in  the  year  680  of 
our  era,  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Mahomet.  His  son  Yezid  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne  of  the  caliphs  at  Da- 
mascus. During  the  reign  of  Moawiyah 
Ali's  two  sons,  the  Imams  Hassan  and 
Hussein,  lived  with  their  families  in  reli- 
gious retirement  at  Medina,  where  their 
grandfather  Mahomet  was  buried.  In 
them  the  character  of  abstention  and  re- 
nouncement, which  we  have  noticed  in 
Ali  himself,  was  marked  yet  more  sfrong- 
ly  ;  but,  when  Moawiyah  died,  the  people 
of  Kufa,  the  city  on  the  lower  Euphrates 
where  Ali  had  been  assassinated,  sent  of- 
fers to  make  Hussein  caliph  if  he  would 
come  among  them,  and  to  suj)i)ort  him 
against  the  Syrian  troops  of  Yezid.  Hus- 
sein seems  to  have  thought  himself  bound 
to  accept  the  proposal.  He  left  Medina, 
and,  with  his  family  and  relations,  to  the 
number  of  about  eighty  persons,  set  out 
on  his  way  to  Kufa.  Then  ensued  the 
tragedy  so  familiar  to  every  Mahometan, 
and  to  us  so  little  known,  the  tragedy  of 
Kerbela.  "  O  death,"  cries  the  bandit- 
minstrel  of  Persia,  Kurroglou,  in  his  last 
song  before  his  execution,  "  O  deathj 
whom  didst  thou  spare  ?  Were  even 
Hassan  and  Hussein,  those  footstools  of 
the  throne  of  God  on  the  seventh  heaven, 
spared  by  thee  ?  No  I  thou  madest  them 
martyrs  at  Kerb  da  ^ 

We  cannot  do  better  than  again  have 
recourse  to  Gibbon's  history  for  an  ac- 
count of  this  famous  tragedy.  "Hussein 
traversed  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  tim- 
orous retinue  of  women  and  children  ; 
but,  as  he  approached   the   confines  of 
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Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or 
hostile  face  of  the  country,  and  suspected 
either  the  defection  or  the  ruin  of  his 
party.  His  fears  were  just ;  Obeidallah, 
the  Governor  of  Kufa,  had  extinguished 
the  first  sparks  of  an  insurrection  ;  and 
Hussein,  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was  en- 
compassed by  a  body  of  5,000  horse,  who 
intercepted  his  communication  with  the 
city  and  the  river.  In  a  conference  with 
the  chief  of  the  enemy  he  proposed  the 
option  of  three  conditions — that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be 
stationed  in  a  frontier  garrison  against  the 
Turks,  or  safely  conducted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Yezid.  But  the  commands  of  the 
caliph  or  his  lieutenant  were  stern  and 
absolute,  and  Hussein  was  informed  that 
he  must  either  submit  as  a  captive  and  a 
criminal  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful, or  expect  the  consequences  of  his  re- 
bellion. *  Do  you  think,'  replied  he,  *  to 
terrify  me  with  death  ? '  And  during  the 
short  respite  of  a  night  he  prepared,  with 
calm  and  solemn  resignation,  to  encoun- 
ter his  fate.  He  checked  the  lamentations 
of  his  sister  Fatima,  who  deplored  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  his  house.  *  Our  trust,' 
said  Hussein,  *  is  in  God  alone.  All 
things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  must 
perish  and  return  to  their  Creator.  My 
brother,  my  father,  my  mother,  were  bet- 
ter than  I,  and  every  Mussulman  has  an 
example  in  the  Prophet.'  He  pressed 
his  friends  to  consult  their  safety  by  a 
timely  flight ;  they  unanimously  refused 
to  desert  or  survive  their  beloved  master, 
and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fer- 
vent prayer  and  the  assurance  of  paradise. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  he  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  with  his  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other  ;  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  his  party  were  secured 
by  the  tent-ropes  and  by  a  deep  trench, 
which  they  had  filled  with  lighted  fagots, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Arabs. 
The  enemy  advanced  with  reluctance ; 
and  one  of  their  chiefs  deserted,  with  thirty 
followers,  to  claim  the  partnership  of  inev- 
itable death.  In  every  close  onset  or  single 
combat  the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was 
invincible ;  but  the  surrounding  multitudes 
galled  them  from  a  distance  with  a  cloud 
of  arrows,  and  the  horses  and  men  were 
successively  slain.  A  truce  was  allowed  on 
both  sides  for  the  hour  of  prayer ;  and  the 
battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  companions  of  Hussein." 


*  The  details  of  Hussein's  own 
come  better  presently ;  suffice 
moment  to  say  he  was  slain,  an 
women  and  children  of  his  fa 
taken  in  chains  to  the  Calipli 
Damascus.  Gibbon  concludes 
thus  :  "  In  a  distant  age  and  cl 
tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  H 
awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  cold 
On  the  annual  festival  of  his  mai 
the  devout  pilgrimage  to  his 
his  Persian  votaries  abandon  the 
the  religious  phrenzy  of  sorrow 
nation." 

Thus  the  tombs  of  Ali  and  < 
the  Meshed  Ali  and  the  Meshec 
standing  some  thirty  miles  apar 
another  in  the  plain  of  the  Euph 
when  Gibbon  wrote,  their  year) 
and  their  tribute  of  enthusiastic 
But  Count  Gobineau  relates,  ii 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  devel 
these  solemnities  which  was  ur 
Gibbon.  Within  the  presen 
there  has  arisen,  on  the  basis  ol 
of  the  martyrs  of  Kerbela,  a 
Persian  national  drama,  whi 
Gobineau,  who  has  seen  and  1 
bold  enough  to  rank  with  the  Gr 
as  a  great  and  serious  aflair,  en 
heart  and  life  of  the  people  whc 
en  birth  to  it ;  while  the  Latii 
French,  and  German  drama  is, 
comparison  a  mere  pastime  or  ai 
more  or  less  intellectual  and  ele 
me  it  seems  that  the  Persian  / 
so  these  pieces  are  called — fint 
parallel  in  the  Ammergau  Pai 
than  in  the  Greek  drama.  Th< 
tirely  on  one  subject— the  suffer 
Family  of  the  Tentj  as  the  Imai 
and  the  company  of  persons 
around  him  at  Kerbela  are  cal 
subject  is  sometimes  introducec 
logue,  which  may  perhaps  one  c 
need  of  variety  is  more  felt, 
piece  by  itself;  but  at  presen 
logue  leads  invariably  to  the  mai 
instance,  the  Emperor  Tamerh 
conquering  progress  through  1 
arrives  at  Damascus  ;  the  keys 
are  brought  to  him  by  the  gove 
the  governor  is  a  descendant  of 
murderers  of  the  Imam  Hussein 
lane  is  informed  of  it,  loads  hi 
proaches,  and  drives  him  from 
ence.  The  emperor  presently 
governor's  daughter  splendidly 
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thinks  of  the  sufferings  of  the  holy  women 
of  the  Family  of  the  Tent,  and  upbraids 
and  drives  her  away  as  he  did  her  father. 
But  after  this  he  is  haunted  by  the  great 
tragedy  which  has  been  thus  brought  to 
his  mind,  and  he  cannot  sleep  and  cannot 
be  comforted ;  he  calls  his  vizier,  and  his 
vizier  tells  him  that  the  only  way  to  soothe 
liis  troubled  spirit  is  to  see  a  tazya.     And 
so  the  tazya  commences.     Or,  again  (and 
tliis  will  show  how  strangely,  in  the  religi- 
ous world  which  is   now  occupying   us, 
"^nrhat  is  most  familiar  to  us  is  blended  with 
tliat  of  which  we  know  nothing) :  Jose])h 
And  his  brethren  appear  on  the  stage,  and 
old  Bible  story  is  transacted.     Joseph 
thrown  into  the  pit  and  sold  to  the 
sxierchants,  and  his  blood-stained  coat  is 
caiTied  by  his  brothers  to  Jacob  ;  Jacob 
is  then  left  alone,  weeping  and  bewailing 
liimself ;  the  angel  Gabriel  enters^and  re- 
proves him  for  his  want  of  faith  and  con- 
stancy, telling  him  that  what  he  suffers  is 
not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  Ali,  Hussein, 
and  the  children  of  Hussein  will  one  day 
safifer.     Jacob  seems  to  doubt  it ;  Gabriel, 
to  convince  him,  orders  the  angels  to  per- 
form a  tazya  of  what  will  one  day  happen 
at  Kerbela.     And  so  the  tazya  commen- 
ces. 

These  pieces  are  given  in  the  first  ten 
^ys  of  the  month  of  Moharrem,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  martyrdom  at  Kerbela. 
They  are  so  popular  that  they  now  invade 
other  seasons  of  the  year  also  ;  but  this  is 
fte  season  when  the  world  is  given  up  to 
^«nn.     King  and  people,  every  one  is  in 
"wourning ;   and  at  night  and  while  the 
^yas  are  not  going  on,  processions  keep 
Passing,  the  air  resounds  with  the  beating 
of  breasts  and  with  litanies  of  **  O  Hassan  ! 
Hussein  ! "  while  the  Seyids, — a  kind  of 
popular  fnars  claiming  to  be  descendants 
of  Mahomet,  and  in  whose  incessant  popu- 
Wzing  and  amplifying  of  the  legend  of 
Kerbela  in  their  homilies  during  pilgrima- 
8^  and  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  the 
toj'ttx,  no  doubt,  had  their  origin, — keep 
'^P  by  their  sermons  and  hymns  the  en- 
thusiasm which  the  drama  of  the  day  lias 
excited.     It  seems  as  if  no  one  went  to 
bed;  and  certainly  no  one  who  went  to 
bed  could  sleep.     Confraternities  go  in 
procession  with  a  black  flag  and  torches, 
every  man  with  his  shirt  torn  open,  and 
beating  himself  with  the  right  hand  on  the 
left  shoulder  in  a  kind  of  measured  ca- 
clence  to  accompany  a  canticle  in  honor 
^iw  Skues.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  2. 


of  the  martyrs.  These  processions  come 
and  take  post  in  the  theatres  where  the 
Seyids  are  preaching.  Still  more  noisy 
are  the  companies  of  dancers,  striking  a 
kind  of  wooden  castanets  together,  at  one 
time  in  front  of  their  breasts,  at  another 
time  behind  their  heads,  and  marking 
time  with  music  and  dance  to  a  dirge  set 
up  by  the  bystanders,  in  which  the  names 
of  the  Imams  perpetually  recur  as  a  bur- 
den. Noisiest  of  all  are  the  Berbers,  men 
of  a  darker  skin  and  another  race,  their 
feet  and  the  upper  part  of  their  body 
naked,  who  carry,  some  of  them  tambour- 
ines and  cymbals,  others  iron  chains  and 
long  needles.  One  of  their  race  is  said 
to  have  formerly  derided  the  Imams  in 
their  affliction,  and  the  Berbers  now  ap- 
pear in  expiation  of  that  crime.  At  first 
their  music  and  their  march  proceed  slow- 
ly together,  but  i)resently  the  music  quick- 
ens, the  chain  and  needle-bearing  Berbers 
move  violently  round,  and  begin  to  beat 
themselves  with  their  chains  and  to  prick 
their  arms  and  cheeks  with  the  needles — 
first  gently,  then  with  more  vehemence  ; 
till  suddenly  the  music  ceases,  and  all 
stops.  So  we  are  carried  back,  on  this 
old  Asiatic  soil,  where  beliefs  and  usages 
are  heaped  layer  upon  layer  and  ruin  up- 
on ruin,  far  past  the  martyred  Imams, 
past  Mahometanism,  past  Christianity,  to 
the  priests  of  Baal  gashing  themselves  with 
knives  and  to  the  worship  of  Adonis. 

The  tekyas,  or  theatres  for  the  drama 
which  calls  forth  these  celebrations,  are 
constantly  nuiltiplying.  The  king,  the 
great  functionaries,  fhe  towns,  wealthy 
citizens  like  the  king's  goldsmith,  or  any 
private  person  who  has  the  means  and  the 
desire,  provide  tiiem.  Every  one  sends 
contributions  ;  it  is  a  religious  act  to  fur- 
nish a  box  or  to  give  decorations  for  a 
tekya  ;  and  as  religious  offerings,  all  gifts 
down  to  the  very  smallest  are  accepted- 
There  are  tekyas  for  not  more  than  three 
or  four  hundred  spectators,  and  there  are 
tekyas  for  three  or  four  thousand.  At  Is- 
pahan there  are  representations  which 
bring  together  more  than  twenty  thousand 
people.  At  Teheran,  the  Persian  capital, 
each  (juarter  of  the  town  has  its  tekyas, 
every  scjuare  and  open  place  is  turned 
to  account  for  establishing  them,  and 
spaces  have  been  expressly  cleared,  be- 
sides, for  fresh  tekyas.  Count  (Jobineau 
describes  particularly  one  of  these  thea- 
tres,— a  tekya  of  the  best  class,  to  hold 
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an  audience  of  about  four  thousand, — at 
Teheran.  The  arrangements  are  very 
simple  ;  the  tekya  is  a  walled  parallelo- 
gram, with  a  brick  platform,  sakou^  in  the 
centre  of  it ;  this  sakou  is  surrounded  with 
black  poles  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  the  poles  are  joined  at  the  top  by 
horizontal  rods  of  the  same  color,  and 
from  these  rods  hang  colored  lamps,  which 
are  lighted  for  the  praying  and  preaching 
at  night  when  the  representation  is  over. 
The  sakou,  or  central  platform,  makes  the 
stage ;  in  connection  with  it,  at  one  of  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  parallelogram 
lengthwise,  is  a  reserved  box,  tdgnumd, 
higher  than  the  sakou  ;  this  box  is  splendid- 
ly decorated,  and  is  used  for  peculiarly 
interesting  and  magnificent  tableaux, — 
the  court  of  the  Caliph,  for  example, — 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  piece. 
A  passage  of  a  few  feet  wide  is  left  free 
between  the  stage  and  this  box ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  space  is  for  the  spectators,  of 
whom  the  foremost  rows  are  sitting  on 
their  heels  close  up  to  this  passage,  so 
that  they  help  the  actors  to  mount  and 
descend  the  high  steps  of  the  tdgnumd 
when  they  have  to  pass  between  that  and 
the  sakou.  On  each  side  of  the  tdgnumd 
are  boxes,  and  along  one  wall  of  the  inclo- 
sure  are  other  boxes  with  fronts  of  elabor- 
ate woodwork,  which  are  left  to  stand  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  construction ; 
facing  these,  with  the  floor  and  stage  be- 
tween, rise  tiers  of  seats  as  in  an  amplii- 
theatre.  All  places  are  free  ;  the  great 
people  have  generally  provided  and  fur- 
nished the  boxes,  *and  take  care  to  fill 
them  ;  but  if  a  box  is  not  occupied  when 
the  performance  begins,  any  ragged  street- 
urchin  or  beggar  may  walk  in  and  seat 
himself  there.  A  row  of  gigantic  masts 
runs  across  the  middle  of  the  space,  one 
or  two  of  them  being  fixed  in  the  sakou 
itself;  and  from  these  masts  is  stretched 
an  immense  awning  which  protects  the 
whole  audience.  Up  to  a  certain  height 
these  masts  are  hung  with  tiger  and 
panther  skins,  to  indicate  the  violent 
character  of  the  scenes  to  be  represented. 
Shields  of  steel  and  of  hippopotamus  skin, 
and  flags  and  naked  swords,  are  also  at- 
tached to  these  masts.  A  sea  of  color 
and  splendor  meets  the  eye  all  round. 
Woodwork  and  brickwork  disappear  un- 
der cushions,  rich  carpets,  silk  hangings, 
India  muslin  embroidered  with  silver  and 
gold,    ^awls    from   Kerman   and    fi"om 


Cashmere  ;  there  are  lamps,  lustr 
colored  crystal,  mirrors,  Bohemian 
Venetian  glass,  porcelain  vases  of  a 
grees  of  magnitude  from  China  and 
Europe,  paintings  and  engravings, 
played  in  profusion  everywhere  ;  the 
may  not  always  be  soberly  correct 
the  whole  spectacle  has  just  the  efft 
prodigality,  color  and  sumptuou 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
the  splendors  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
In  marked  contrast  with  this  displ 
the  poverty  of  scenic  contrivance 
stage  illusion.  The  subject  is  far  tc 
teresting  and  too  solemn  to  need  tl 
the  actors  are  visible  on  all  sides,  an 
exits,  entrances,  and  stage-play  oi 
theatres  are  impossible  ;  the  imagin 
of  the  spectator  fills  up  all  gaps  and  i 
all  requirements.  On  the  Amm< 
arrangements  one  feels  that  the  arch; 
gists  and  artists  of  Munich  have  laid 
correct  finger  ;  at  Teheran  'there  has 
no  schooling  of  this  sort.  A  copper 
of  water  represents  the  Euphrates ;  a 
of  chopped  straw  in  a  comer  is  the 
of  the  desert  of  Kerbela,  and  the 
goes  and  takes  up  a  handful  of  it, 
his  part  is  about  to  require  him  to  tl 
in  Oriental  fashion,  dust  upon  his  \ 
There  is  no  attempt  at  proper  costi 
all  that  is  sought  is,  to  do  honor  t* 
personages  of  chief  interest  by  dresse 
jewels  which  would  pass  for  rich 
handsome  things  to  wear  in  modem 
sian  life.  The  power  of  the  actors 
their  genuine  sense  of  the  seriousne 
the  business  they  are  engaged  in. 
are,  like  the  public  around  them,  ; 
trated  with  this,  and  so  the  actor  tl 
his  whole  soul  into  what  he  is  abou 
public  meets  the  actor  half-way, 
effects  of  extraordinary  impressiv 
are  the  result  "The  actor  is  un< 
charm,"  says  Count  Gobineau;  " 
under  it  so  strongly  and  completely 
almost  always  one  sees  Yezid  himsel 
usurping  caliph),  the  wretched  Ibr 
(Yezid's  general),  the  infamous  Sh 
(Ibn-Said's  lieutenant),  at  the  mo 
they  vent  the  cruellest  insults  agains 
Imams  whom  they  are  going  td  masj 
or  against  the  women  of  the  Imam's  f 
whom  they  are  ill-using,  burst  into 
and  repeat  their  part  with  sobs.  The 
lie  is  neither  surprised  nor  displeas 
this  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  beats  its  I 
at  the  sight,  throws  up  its  arms  to 
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heaven  with  invocations  of  God,  and  re- 
doables  its  groans.  So  it  often  happens 
that  the  actor  identifies  himself  with  the 
personage  he  represents  to  such  a  degree 
that,  when  the  situation  carries  him  away, 
he  cannot  be  said  to  act,  he  is  with  such 
tmth,  such  complete  enthusiasm,  such 
otter  self-forgetfulness,  what  he  represents, 
that  he  reaches  a  reality  at  one  time  sub- 
lime, at  another  terrible,  and  produces 
impressions  on  his  audience  which  it 
would  be  simply  absurd  to  look  for  from 
our  more  artificial  performances.  There 
is  nothing  stilted,  nothing  false,  nothing 
conventional ;  nature,  and  the  facts  repre- 
sented, themselves  speak." 

The  actors  are  men  and  boys,  the  parts 
of  angels  and  women  being  filled  by  boys ; 
but  fie  children  who  appear  in  the  piece 
are  often  the  children  of  the  principal  fa- 
milies of  Teheran;  their  appearance  in 
this  religious  solemnity   (for  such   it   is 
thought)  being  supposed  to  bring  a  bless- 
ing upon  them  and  their  parents.     "  No- 
tmng  is  more  touching,"  says  Count  Go- 
bineau,  "  than  to  see  these  Httle  things  of 
three  or  four  years  old,  dressed  in  black 
gauze    frocks    with  large    sleeves,    and 
having  on  their  heads  small  round  black 
caps  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold, 
kneeling  beside   the  body  of  the  actor 
who  represents  the  martyr  of  the   day, 
embracing  him,  and,  with  their  little  hands, 
covering  themselves  with  chopped  straw 
for  sand,  in  sign  of  grief.     I'hese  chil- 
dren evidently,"  he  continues,   "  do  not 
consider  themselves  to  be  acting ;  they 
are  fiill  of  the  feeling  that  what  they  are 
about  is  something  of  deep  seriousness 
and  hnportance ;  and  though  they  are  too 
young  to  comprehend  fully  the  story,  they 
know,  in  general,  that  it  is  a  matter  sad 
and  solemn.     They  are  not  distracted  by 
the  audience,  and  they  are  not  shy,  but 
go  through,  their  prescribed  ])art  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  seriousness,  always 
crosaing  their  arms  respectfully  to  receive 
'  the  blessing  of  the  Imam  Hussein ;  the 
pnUic  beholds  them  with  emotions  of  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  and  sympathy." 

The  dramatic  pieces  themselves  are 
without  any  author's  name.  They  are  in 
popular  language,  such  as  the  commonest 
and  most  ignorant  of  the  Persian  people 
can  understand,  free  from  learned  Arabic 
^foti^ — firee,  comparatively  speaking, 
bm  Oriental  fantasticality  and  hyperbole. 
The  Seyids^  or  popular    friars,   already 


spoken  of,  have  probably  had  a  hand  in 
the  composition  of  many  of  them.  The 
Moollahs,  or  regular  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, condemn  the  whole  thing.  It  is 
an  innovation  which  they  disapprove  and 
think  dangerous;  it  is  addressed  to  the 
eye,  and  their  religion  forbids  to  represent 
religious  things  ,to  the  eye ;  it  departs 
from  the  limits  of  what  is  revealed  and 
appointed  to  be  taught  as  the  truth,  and 
brings  in  novelties  and  heresies ; — for 
these  dramas  keep  growing  under  the 
pressure  of  the  actor's  imagination  and 
emotion,  and  of  the  imagination  and  emo- 
tion of  the  public,  and  receive  new  de- 
velopments every  day.  The  learned, 
again,  say  that  these  pieces  are  a  heap  of 
lies,  the  production  of  ignorant  people,  and 
have  no  words  strong  enough  to  express 
their  contempt  for  them.  Still,  so  irresis- 
tible is  the  vogue  of  these  sacred  dramas 
that,  from  the  king  on  the  throne  to  the 
beggar  in  the  street,  every  one,  except 
perhaps  the  Moollahs,  attends  them,  and 
is  carried  away  by  them.  The  Imams 
and  their  family  speak  always  in  a  kind 
of  lyrical  chant,  said  to  have  rhythmical 
effects,  often,  of  great  pathos  and  beauty ; 
their  persecutors,  the  villains  of  the  piece, 
speak  always  in  prose. 

The  stage  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
choragus,  called  oostad^  or  "  master," 
who  is  a  sacred  personage  by  reason  of  the 
functions  which  he  performs.  Sometimes 
he  addresses  to  the  audience  a  commen- 
tary on  what  is  passing  before  them,  and 
asks  their  compassion  and  tears  for  the 
martyrs  ;  sometimes,  in  default  of  a  Seyid, 
he  prays  and  preaches.  He  is  always 
listened  to  with  veneration,  for  it  is  he 
who  arranges  the  whole  sacred  spectacle 
which  so  deeply  moves  everybody.  With 
no  attempt  at  conccalmcMit,  with  the  book 
of  the  piece  in  his  hand,  he  remains  con- 
stantly on  the  stage,  gives  the  actors  their 
cue,  puts  the  children  and  any  inexperi- 
enced actor  in  their  right  places,  dresses 
the  martyr  in  his  winding-sheet  when  he 
is  going  to  his  death,  holds  the  stirrup  for 
him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  inserts  a 
supply  of  chop])ed  straw  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  about  to  want  it.  Let 
us  now  see  him  at  work. 

The  theatre  is  filled,  and  the  heat  is 
great;  young  men  of  rank,  the  king's 
pages,  officers  of  the  army,  smart  function- 
aries of  State,  move  through  the  crowd 
with   water-skins    slung  on  their  backs, 
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dealing  out  water  all  round,  in  memory  of  make  your  cry  to  God."  Then  the  mul- 
the  thirst  which  on  iliese  solemn  days  the  tiiude,  as  one  man,  throw  up  their  anns 
Imams  suffered  in  the  sands  of  Kerbela.  into  the  air,  and  with  a  deep  and  long- 
Wild  chants  and  litanies,  such  as  we  have  drawn  cry  exclaim  :  "  Ya  Allah  !  0 
already  described,  are  from  time  to  time  God  !  " 

set  up  by  a  dervish,  a  soldier,  a  workman  Fifes,  drums,  and  trumpets  break  out ; 
in  the  crowd.  These  chants  are  taken  the  kernas^  great  copi>er  trumi>ets  five  or 
up,  more  or  less,  by  the  ^.udience  ;  some-  six  feet  long,  give  notice  that  the  actors 
times  they  flag  and  die  away  for  want  of  are  ready  and  that  the  tazya  is  to  corn- 
support,  sometimes  they  are  continued  mence.  The  preacher  descends  from 
till  they  reach  a  paroxysm,  and  then  the  sakouy  and  the  actors  occupy  it. 
abruptly  stop.  Presently  a  strange,  insig-  To  give  a  clear  ndtion  of  the  cycle 
nificant  figure  in  a  green  cotton  garment,  which  these  dramas  fill,  we  should  begin, 
looking  like  a  petty  tradesman  of  one  of  as  on  the  first  day  of  the  Moharrem  the 
the  Teheran  bazaars,  mounts  ui>on  the  actors  begin,  with  some  piece  relating  to 
sakou.  He  beckons  with  his  hand  to  the  the  childhood  of  the  Imams,  such  as,  for 
audience,  who  are  silent  directly,  and  instance,  the  piece  called  Th^  Children 
addresses  them  in  a  tone  of  lecture  and  Digging,  AH  and  Fatima  are  living  at 
expostulation,  thus : —  Medina  with  their  little  sons  Hassan  and 

"Well,  you  seem  happy  enough,  Mus-  Hussein  ;  the  simple  home  and  occupa- 

sulmans,  sitting  there  at  your  ease  under  tions  of  the  pious  family  are  exhibited  ;  it 

the  awning ;   and   you   imagine  Paradise  is  morning ;   Fatima  is   seated  with   the 

already  wide  open  to  you.     Do  you  know  little  Hussein  on  her  lap,  dressing  him. 

what  Paradise  is  ?     It  is  a  garden,  doubt-  She  combs  his  hair,  talking  caressingly  to 

less,  but  such  a  garden  as  you  have  no  him  all  the  while.    A  hair  comes  out  with 

idea  of.     You  will  say  to  me  :  *  Friend,  the  comb  ;  the  childs  starts  ;  Fatima  is  in 

tell  us  what   it  is  like.'     I   have   never  distress  at  having  given  the  child  even  this 

been    there,    certainly  ;     but    plenty   of  momentary  uneasiness,  and  stops  to  gaze 

prophets  have  described  it,    and   angels  upon  him  tenderly.     She'falls  into  an  anx- 

have  brought  news  of  it.     However,  all  I  ious  reverie,  thinking  of  her  fondness  for 

will  tell  you  is,  th^t  there  is  room  for  all  the  child  and  of  the  unknown  future  in 

good  people  there,  for  it  is  330,000  cubits  store  for  him.     While  she  muses,  the  angel 

long.     If   you   do   not   believe,   inquire.  Gabriel  stands  before  her.     He  reproves 

As  for  getting   to   be   one   of  the   good  her  weakness :  *'  A  hair  falls   from   the 

people,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  not  enough  to  child's  head,"  he  says,  "  and  you  weep ; 

read  the  Koran  of  the  Prophet  (the  salva-  what  would  you  do  if  you  knew  the  des- 

tion  and  blessing  of  God  be  upon  him  !) ;  tiny  that  awaits  him,  the  countless  wounds 

it  is  not  enough  to  do  everything  which  with  which  that  body  shall  one  day  be 

this  divine  book  enjoins ;  it  is  not  enough  pierced,  the  agony  Uiat  shall  rend  thine 

to  come  and  weep  at  the  tazyas^  as  you  own  soul ! "    Fatima,  in  despair,  is  com- 

do  every  day,  you  sons  of  dogs  you,  who  forted  by  her  husband  Ali,  and  they  go 

know  nothing  which  is  of  any  use  ;  it  be-  together  into  the  town  to  hear  Mahomet 

hooves,   besides,   that  your  good  works  preach.     The   boys   and   some   of   their 

(if  you  ever  do  any,  which  1  greatly  doubt)*  little  friends   begin   to   play ;  every  one 

should  be  done  in  the  name  and  for  the  makes  a  great  deal  of  Hussein  ;  he  is  at 

love  of  Hussein.     It  is  Hussein,  Mussul-  once  the  most  spirited  and  the  most  amia- 

mans,  who  is  the  door  to  Paradise  ;   it  is  ble  child  of  them  all.     The  party  amuse 

Hussein,   Mussulmans,  who  upholds  the  themselves  with  digging,  with  making  holes 

world  ;   it    is  Hussein,  Mussulmans,   by  in  the  ground  and  building  mounds.     Ali 

whom   comes   salvation  I     Cry,    Hassan,  returns  from  the  sermon  and  asks  what 

Hussein  !  "  they  are  about ;  and  Hussein  is  made  to 

And  all  the  multitude  cry :  "  O  Hassan  !  '  reply  in  ambiguous  and  prophetic  answers, 

O  Hussein  ! "  which  convey  that  by  these  holes  and 

"  That  is  well ;   and  now  cry  again."  mounds  in  the  earth  are  prefigured  inter- 

And  again  all  cry  :  "  O  Hassan  !  O  Hus-  ments    and   tombs.     Ali  departs  again ; 

sein  !  "     "  And  now,"  the  strange  speaker  tliere  rush  in  a  number  of  bi^  and  fierce 

goes  on,  "  pray  to  God  to  keep  you  con-  boys,  and  begin  to  pelt  the  little  Imams 

tinually  in  the  love  of  Hussein.     Come,  with  stones.     A  companion  shields  Hus- 
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wan  with  his  own  body,  but  he  is  struck 
down  with  a  stone,  and  with  another  stone 
Hussein,  too,  is  stretched  on  the  ground 
senseless.  Who  are  these  boy- tyrants 
and  persecutors?  They  are  Ibn-Said, 
and  Sheoier,  and  others,  the  future  mur- 
derers at  Kerbela.  The  audience  per- 
ceive it  with  a  shudder ;  the  hateful  as- 
sailants go  off  in  triumph ;  AH  re-enters, 
picks  up  the  stunned  and  wounded  chil- 
dren, brings  them  round,  and  takes  Hus- 
sdn  back  to  his  mother  Fatima. 

But  let  us  now  come  at  once  to  the  days 
of  martyrdom  and  to  Kerbela.     One  of 
the  most  famous  pieces  of  the  cycle  is  a 
piece  called  the   Marriage  of  Kassem^ 
which  brings  us  into  the  very  middle  of 
these  crowning  days.     Count  Gobineau 
has  given  a  translation  of  it,  and  from  this 
translation   we  will  take  a  few  extracts. 
Kassem  is   the  son  of  Hussein's  elder 
brother,  the  Imam  Hassan,  who  had  been 
poisoned  by  Yezid's  instigation  at  Medina. 
Kassem  and  his  mother  are  with  the  Imam 
Hussein  at  Kerbela  ;  there,  too,  are  the 
women  and  children  of  the  holy  family, 
Omm-Leyla,  Hussein's  wife,  the  Persian 
princess,  the  last  child  of  Yezdejerd  the 
last  of  the  Sassanides ;  2^yneb,  Hussein's 
sister,  the  offspring,  like  himself,  of  Ali 
and  Fatima,  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Mahomet ;  his  nephew  Abdallah,  still  a  lit- 
tle child  ;  finally,  his  beautiful  daughter 
Zobeyda.     When  the    piece  begins,  the 
Imam's  camp  in  the  desert  has  already 
been  cut  off  from   the   Euphrates    and 
besieged  several  days  by  the  Syrian  troops 
mkter  Ibn-Said  and  Shemer,  and  by  the 
treacherous  men  of  Kufa.     The  Family  of 
the  Tent  were  suffering  torments  of  thirst ; 
one  of  the  children  had  brought  an  empty 
Muter-bottle,  and  thrown  it,  a  silent  tol^en 
of  distress,  before  the  feet  of  Abbas,  the 
mide  of  Hussein  ;  Abbas  had  sallied  out 
to  cut  his  way  to  the  river,  and  had  been 
ilaiiL    Afterwards   Ali-Akber,    Hussein's 
eldest  son,  had  made  the  same  attempt 
and  met  with  the  same  fate.-  Two  younger 
brothers  of  Ali-Akber  followed  his  exam- 
pie^  and  were  likewise  slain.     The  Imam 
Hosiein  had  rushed  amidst  the  enemy, 
beaten  them  from  the  body  of  Ali-Akber, 
and  fafouffht  the  body  back  to  his  tent ; 
but  die  nver  was  still  inaccessible.     At 
this  poixit  the  action  of  the  Marriage  of 
Kuum  begins.     Kassem,  a  youth  of  six- 
teen, is  burning  to  go  out  and  avenge  his 
cousin.    At  one  end  of  the  sakou  is  the 


Imam  Hussein  seated  on  his  throne  ;  in 
the  middle  are  grouped  all  the  members 
of  his  family ;  at  the  other  end  lies  the 
body  of  Ali-Akber,  with  his  mother  0mm- 
Leyla,  clothed  and  veiled  in  black,  bend- 
ing over  it.  The  kernas  sound,  and  Kas- 
sem, after  a  solemn  appeal  from  Hussein 
and  his  sister  Zeyneb  to  God  and  to  the 
founders  of  their  house  to  look  upon 
their  great  distress,  rises  and  speaks  to 
himself : — 

Kassem.  "  Separate  thyself  from  the 
women  of  the  harem,  Kassem.  Consider 
within  thyself  for  a  little  ;  here  thou  sittest, 
and  presently  thou  wilt  see  the  body  of 
Hussein,  that  body  like  a  flower,  torn  by 
arrows  and  lances  like  thorns,  Kassem. 

**  Thou  sawest  /Vli-Akbcr's  head  sev- 
ered from  his  body  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  yet  thou  livedst ! 

"Arise,  obey  that  which  is  written  of 
thee  by  thy  father ;  to  be  slain,  that  is  thy 
lot,  Kassem  ! 

"Go,  get  leave  from  the  son  of  Fatima, 
most  honorable  among  women,  and  sub- 
mit thyself  to  thy  fate,  Kassem." 

Hussein  sees  him  approach.  "  Alas," 
he  says,  "  it  is  the  orphan  nightingale  of 
the  garden  of  Hassan,  my  brother ! "  Then 
Kassem  speaks : — 

Kassem,  "  O  God,  what  shall  I  do 
beneath  this  load  of  affliction  ?  My  eyes 
are  wet  with  tears,  my  lips  are  dried  up 
with  thirst.  To  live  is  worse  than  to  die. 
What  shall  I  do,  seeing  what  hath  befal- 
len Ali-Akber  ?  If  Hussein  suffereth  me 
not  to  go  out,  O  misery  !  For  then  what 
shall  I  do,  O  God,  in  the  day  of  the  resur- 
rection, wlien  I  see  my  father  Hassan  ? 
When  I  see  my  mother  in  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  what  shall  I  do,  O  God,  in 
my  sorrow  and  shame  before  her?  All 
my  kinsmen  are  gone  to  appear  before 
the  Prophet :  shall  not  I  also  one  day 
stand  before  the  Prophet ;  and  what  shall 
I  do,  O  God,  in  that  day  ! " 

Then  he  addresses  the.  Imam  : — 

"  Hail,  threshold  of  the  honor  and  ma- 
jesty on  high,  threshold  of  heaven,  thresh- 
old of  Cjod  1  In  the  roll  of  martyrs  thou 
art  the  chief;  in  the  book  of  creation  thy 
story  will  live  forever.  An  orphan,  a  fa- 
therless child,  downcast  and  weeping, 
comes  to  prefer  a  retjuest  to  thee." 

Hussein  bids  him  tell  it,  and  he  an- 
swers : — 

"  O  light  of  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  the 
mighty,  O  lieutenant  of  Ali  the  lion,  Ab- 
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bas  has  perished,  Ali-Akber  has  suffered 
martyrdom  ;  O  my  uncle,  thou  hast  no 
warriors  left,  and  no  standard-bearer. 
The  roses  are  gone  and  gone  are  their 
buds ;  the  jessamine  is  gone,  the  poppies 
are  gone.  I  alone,  I  am  still  left  in  the 
garden  of  the  Faith,  a  thorn,  and  miser- 
able. If  thou  hast  any  kindness  for  the 
orphan,  suffer  me  to  go  forth  and  fight." 

Hussein  refuses.  "  My  child,"  he  says, 
"  thou  wast  the  light  of  the  eyes  of  the 
Imam  Hassan,  thou  art  my  beloved  re- 
membrance of  him  ;  ask  me  not  this ; 
urge  me  not,  entreat  me  not ;  to  have  lost 
AU-Akber  is  enough." 

Kassem  answers  : — "  That  Kassem 
should  live  and  Ali-Akber  be  martyred — 
sooner  let  the  earth  cover  me  !  O  king, 
be  generous  to  the  beggar  at  thy  gate. 
See  how  my  eyes  run  with  tears  and  my 
lips  are  dried  up  with  thirst.  Cast  thine 
eyes  toward  the  waters,  of  the  heavenly 
Euphrates  !  I  die  of  thirst ;  grant  me,  O 
thou  marked  of  God,  a  full  pitcher  of  the 
water  of  life ;  it  flows  in  the  Paradise 
which  awaits  me." 

Hussein  still  refuses ;  Kassem  breaks 
forth  in  complaints  and  lamentations,  his 
mother  comes  to  him  and  learns  the  rea- 
son.    She  then  says  : — 

**  Complain  not  against  the  Imam,  light 
of  my  eyes ;  only  by  his  order  can  the 
commission  of  martyrdom  be  given.  In 
that  commission  are  sealed  two-and-seven- 
ty  witnesses,  all  righteous,  and  among  the 
two-and-seventy  is  thy  name.  Know 
that  thy  destiny  of  death  is  commanded 
in  the  writing  which  thou  wearest  on  thine 
arm." 

This  writing  is  the  testament  of  his  father 
Hassan.  He  bears  it  in  triumph  to  the 
Imam  Hussein,  who  finds  written  there 
that  he  should,  on  the  death-plain  of  Ker- 
bela,  suffer  Kassem  to  have  his  will,  but 
that  he  should  marry  him  first  to  his  daugh- 
ter Zobeyda.  Kassem  consents,  though 
in  astonishment.  "Consider,"  he  says, 
"there  lies  Ali-Akber,  mangled  by  the 
enemies'  hands  !  Under  this  sky  of  ebon 
blackness,  how  can  joy  show  her  face  ? 
Nevertheless,  if  thou  commandest  it,  what 
have  I  to  do  but  obey?  Thy  com- 
mandment is  that  of  the  Prophet,  and  his 
voice  is  that  of  God."  But  Hussein  has 
also  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the 
intended  bride  and  of  all  the  women  of 
his  family. 

"  Heir  of  the  vicar  of  God,"  says  Kas- 


sem's  mother  to  the  Imam,  "  bid 
but  speak  not  to  me  of  a  bridal, 
beyda  is  to  be  a  bride  and  K; 
bridegroom,  where  is  the  henna 
their  hands,  where  is  the  bridal  cha 
"  Mother  of  Kassem,"  answers  th 
solemnly,  "yet  a  few  moments,  an 
field  of  anguish  the  tomb  shall  be 
riage-bed,  and  the  winding-sheet  f< 
garment ! "  All  give  way  to  the 
their  sacred  Head.  The  women  i 
dren  surround  Kassem,  sprinkle  1 
rose-water,  hang  bracelets  and  m 
on  him,  and  scatter  bon-bons  arou 
then  the  marriage  procession  is 
Suddenly  drums  and  trumpets  an 
and  the  Syrian  troops  appear, 
and  Shemer  are  at  their  head. 
Prince  of  the  P'aith  celebrates  a  i 
in  the  desert,"  they  exclaim  tau 
"we  will  soon  change  his  festiv 
mourning."  They  pass  by,  and 
takes  leave  of  his  bride.  "  God  kc 
my  bride,"  he  sayi,  embracing  hei 
must  forsake  thee  ! "  "  One  mom( 
says,  "  remain  in  thy  place  one  mon 
countenance  is  as  the  lamp  whicl 
us  light ;  suffer  me  to  turn  around 
the  butterfly  tumeth,  gently,  g 
And  making  a  turn  around  him,  i 
forms  the  ancient  Eastern  rite  of 
from  a  new-married  wife  to  her  Y. 
Troubled,  he  rises  to  go  :  "  The  rei 
will  are  slipping  away  from  me  ! " 
murs.  She  lays  hold  of  his  robe  : 
off  thy  hand,"  he  cries,  "  we  belon 
ourselves ! " 

Then  he  asks  the  Imam  to  ar 
in  his  winding-sheet.  "  O  nightii 
the  divine  orchard  of  martyrdor 
Hussein,  as  he  complies  with  his  ^ 
clothe  thee  with  thy  winding- shec 
thy  face ;  there  is  no  fear,  and  n 
but  of  God  !  "  Kassem  commits 
brother  Abdallah  to  the  Imam' 
Omm-Leyla  looks  up  from  he 
corpse,  and  says  to  Kassem : 
thou  enterest  the  garden  of  Parad 
for  me  the  head  of  Ali-Akber ! " 

The  Syrian  troops  again  appea 
sem  rushes  upon  them  and  they  a 
fighting.  The  Family  of  the  1 
Hussein's  command,  put  the  Kc 
their  heads  and  pray,  covering  the 
with  sand.  Kassem  reappears  vie 
he  has  slain  Azrek,  a  chief  captaii 
Syrians,  but  his  thirst  is  into 
"  Uncle,"  he  says  to  the  Imam,  vv 
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him  what  reward  he  wishes  for  his  valor, 
**my  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth;  the  reward  I  i^ish  is  water '^ 
"ITiou  coverest  me  nith  shame,  Kassem," 
his  uncle  answers:  "what  can  I  do? 
Thou  askest  water  ;  there  is  no  water  ! " 

Kassem.  "  If  I  might  but  wet  my 
mouth,  I  could  presently  make  an  end  of 
the  men  of  Kufa." 

Hussein.  "As  I  live,  1  have  not  one 
drop  of  water ! " 

Kassem.  "  Were  it  but  lawful,  I  would^ 
wet  my  mouth  with  my  own  blood." 

Hussein,  "  Beloved  child,  what  the 
Prophet  forbids,  that  cannot  I  make  law- 
ful" 

Kassem,  "I  beseech  thee,  let  my  lips 
be  but  once  moistened,  and  I  will  van- 
quish thine  enemies ! " 

Hussein  presses  his  own  lips  to  those 
of  Kassem,  who,  refreshed,  again  rushes 
Ibrth,  and  returns  bleeding  and  stuck 
with  darts,  to  die  at  the  Imam's  feet  in 
die  tent.  So  ends  the  marriage  of  Kas- 
sem. 

But  the  great  day  is  the  tenth  day  of 
the  Moharrem,  when  comes  tlie  death  of 
the  Imam  himself.  The  narrative  of 
Gibbon  well  sums  up  the  events  of  this 
great  tenth  day.  "  The  battle  at  length 
expired  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
companions  of  Hussein.  Alone,  weary, 
*nd  wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the 
door  of  his  tent.  .He  was  pierced  in  the 
mouth  with  a  dart.  He  lifted  his  hands 
to  heaven — they  were  full  of  blood — and 
he  uttered  a  funeral  prayer  for  the  living 
and  the  dead.  In  a  trans[)ort  of  despair, 
his  sister  issued  from  the  tent,  and  adjured 
tiie  general  of  the  Kufians  that  he  would 
not  suffer  Hussein  to  be  murdered  before 
his  eyes.  A  tear  trickled  down  the  sol- 
diefs  venerable  beard ;  and  the  boldest 
of  h^  men  fell  back  on  every  side  as  the 
dying  Imam  threw  himself  among  them. 
"fte  remorseless  Shemer — a  name  detest- 
ed by  the  faithful — reproached  their  cow- 
ardice; and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet 
was  slain  with  three-and-thirty  strokes  of 
huices  and  swords.  After  they  had  tram- 
pled on  his  body,  they  carried  his  head  to 
the  castle  of  Kufa,  and  the  inhuman  Obci- 
daUah  (the  governor)  struck  him  on  the 
nxmth  with  a  cane.  *  Alas  ! '  exclaimed 
in  aged  Mussulman,  *  on  those  lips  have 
I  seen  the  lips  of  the  Apostle  of  Ciod  !' " 

For  this  catastrophe  no  one  tazya  suffi- 
ces ;  ail  the  companies  of  actors  unite  in 


a  vast  open  space  ;  booths  and  tents  are 
pitched  round  the  outside  circle  for  the 
spectators ;  in  the  centre  is  the  Imam's 
camp,  and  the  day  ends  with  its  confla- 
gration. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  pieces  which  car- 
ry on  the  story  beyond  the  death  of  Hus- 
sein. One  which  produces  an  extraordi- 
nary effect  is  The  Christian  Damsel,  The 
carnage  is  over,  the  enemy  are  gone ;  to 
the  awe-struck  beholders,  the  scene  shows 
the  silent  plain  of  Kerbela  and  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs.  Their  bodies,  full  of 
wounds,  and  with  weapons  sticking  in 
them  still,  are  exposed  to  view ;  but 
around  them  all  are  crowns  of  burning 
candles,  circles  of  light,  to  show  that  they 
have  entered  into  glory.  At  one  end  of 
the  sakou  is  a  high  tomb  by  itself;  it  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Imam  Hussein,  and  his  pierc- 
ed body  is  seen  stretched  out  upon  it.  A 
brilliant  caravan  enters,  with  camels,  sol- 
diers, servants,  and  a  young  lady  on  horse- 
back, in  European  costunie,  or  what  ])ass- 
es  in  Persia  for  European  costume.  She 
halts  near  the  tombs,  aud  proposes  to  en- 
camp. Her  servants  try  to  i)itch  a  tent  ; 
but  wherever  they  drive  a  pole  into  the 
ground,  blood  springs  up,  and  a  groan  of 
horror  bursts  from  the  audience.  Then 
the  fair  traveller,  instead  of  encam])ing, 
mounts  into  the  tdgnumd^  lies  down  to 
rest  there,  and  falls  asleep.  Jesus  Christ 
api)ears  to  her,  and  makes  kno>vn  that 
this  is  Kerbela,  and  what  has  happened 
here.  Meanwhile,  an  Arab  of  the  desert, 
a  Bedouin  who  had  formerly  received 
Hussein's  bounty,  comes  stealthily,  intent 
on  plunder,  upon  the  sakou.  He  finds 
nothing,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  brutal  fury 
he  begins  to  ill-treat  the  corpses.  Blood 
flows.  The  feeling  of  Asiatics  about  their 
dead  is  well  known,  and  the  horror  of  the 
audience  rises  to  its  height.  Presently 
the  ruffian  assails  and  wounds  the  corpse 
of  the  Imam  himself,  over  whom  white 
doves  are  hovering  ;  the  voice  of  Hussein, 
deep  and  mournful,  calls  from  his  tomb  : 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God  !  "  The  rob- 
ber  flies  in  terror  ;  the  angels,  the  prophets, 
Mahomet,  Jesus  Christ,  Moses,  the 
Imams,  the  holy  women,  all  come  upon 
the  sakou^  press  round  Hussein,  load 
him  with  honors.  The  Christian  damsel 
wakes,  and  embraces  Islam,  tlie  Islam  of 
the  sect  of  the  Shiahs. 

Another  piece  closes  the  whole  story, 
by  bringing  the  captive  women  and  chil- 
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dren  of  the  Imam's  family  to  Damascus, 
to  the  presence  of  the  Caliph  Yezid.  It 
is  in  this  piece  that  there  comes  the  mag- 
nificent tableau,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  of  the  court  of  the  caliph  ;  the 
crown  jewels  are  lent  for  it,  and  the  dress- 
es of  the  ladies  of  Yezid's  court,  repre- 
sented by  boys  chosen  for  their  good 
looks,  are  said  to  be  worth  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pounds ;  but  the  audience 
see  them  without  favor,  for  this  brilliant 
court  of  Yezid  is  cruel  to  the  captives  of 
Kerbela.  The  captives  are  thrust  into  a 
wretched  dungeon  under  the  palace  walls  ; 
but  the  caliph's  wife  had  formerly  been  a 
slave  of  Mahomet's  daughter  Fatima,  the 
mother  of  Hussein  and  Zeyneb.  She 
goes  to  see  Zeyneb  in  prison,  her  heart  is 
touched,  she  passes  into  an  agony  of  re- 
pentance, returns  to  her  husband,  upbraids 
him  with  his  crimes,  and  intercedes  for 
the  women  of  the  holy  family,  and  for  the 
children,  who  keep  calling  for  the  Imam 
Hussein.  Yezid  orders  his  wife  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  sends  the  head  of  Husseia 
to  the  children.  Sekyna,  the  Imam's 
youngest  daughter,  a  child  of  four  years 
old,  takes  the  beloved  head  in  her  arms, 
kisses  it,  and  lies  down  beside  it.  Then 
Hussein  appears  to  her  as  in  life  :  "  Oh  ! 
my  father,"  she  cries,  "  where  wast  thou  ? 
I  was  hungry,  I  was  cold,  I  was  beaten — 
where  wast  thou  ? "  But  now  she  sees 
him  again,  and  is  happy.  In  the  vision  of 
her  happiness  she  passes  away  out  of  life, 
she  enters  into  rest,  and  the  piece  ends 
with  her  mother  and  her  aunts  burying  her. 

These  are  the  martyrs  of  Kerbela ;  and 
these  are  the  sufferings  which  awaken  in 
an  Asiatic  audience  sympathy  so  deep 
and  serious,  transports  so  genuine  of  pity, 
love,  and  gratitude,  that  to  match  them  at 
all  one  must  take  the  feelings  raised  at 
Ammergau.  And  now,  where  are  we  to 
look,  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  Persian 
passion-play,  for  the  source  of  all  this 
emotion  ?  Count  Gobineau  suggests  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism ;  and  that  our  Indo-European  kins- 
men, the  Persians,  conquered  by  the 
Semitic  Arabians,  find  in  the  sufferings  of 
Hussein  a  portrait  of  their  own  martyr- 
dom. "  Hussein,"  says  Count  Gobineau, 
**  is  not  only  the  son  of  Ali,  he  is  the  hus- 
band of  a  princess  of  the  blood  of  the 
Persian  kings;  he,  his  father  Ali,  the 
whole   body  of    Imams   taken   together, 


represent  the  nation,  represent  Persia,  in- 
vaded, ill-treated,  despoiled,  stripped  of 
its  inhabitants,  by  the  Arabians.  The 
right  which  is  insulted  and  violated  in 
Hussein,  is  identified  with  the  right  of 
Persia.  The  Arabians,  the  Turks,  the  Af- 
ghans— Persia's  implacable  and  hereditary 
enemies — recognize  Yezid  as  legitimate 
caliph ;  Persia  finds  therein  an  excuse  for 
hating  them  the  more,  and  identifies  her- 
self the  more  with  the  usurper's  victims. 
It  \% patriotism^  therefore,  which  has  taken 
the  form,  here,  of  the  drama  to  express 
itself."  No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in 
what  Count  Gobineau  thus  says  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  division  of  Shiahs  and 
Sunis  has  its  true  cause  in  a  division  of 
races,  rather  than  in  a  difference  of  relig- 
ious belief. 

But  I  confess  that  if  the  interest  of  the 
Persian  passion-plays  had  seemed  to  me 
to  lie  solely  in  the  curious  evidence  they 
afford  of  the  workings  of  patriotic  feeling  in 
a  conquered  people,  I  should  hardly  have 
occupied  myself  with  them  at  all  this 
length.  I  believe  that  they  point  to  some- 
thing much  more  interesting.  What  this 
is,  I  cannot  do  more  than  just  indicate ; 
but  indicate  it  I  will,  in  conclusion,  and 
then  leave  the  student  of  human  nature  to 
follow  it  out  for  himself. 

When  Mahomet's  cousin  Jaffer,  and 
others  of  his  first  converts,  persecuted  by 
the  idolaters  of  Mecca,  fled  in  the  year  of 
our  era  615,  seven  years*before  the  Hegira, 
into  Abyssinia,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
king  of  that  country,  the  people  of  Mecca 
sent  after  the  fugitives  to  demand  that 
they  should  be  given  up  to  them.  Abys- 
sinia was  then  already  Christian.  The 
king  asked  Jaffer  and  his  companions 
what  was  this  new  religion  for  which  they 
had  left  their  country.  Jaffer  answered  : 
**  We  were  plunged  in  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance, we  were  worshippers  of  iaols. 
Given  over  to  all  our  passions,  we  knew 
no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest,  when 
God  raised  up  among  us  a  man  of  our 
own  race,  of  noble  descent,  and  long  held 
in  esteem  by  us  for  his  virtues.  This 
apostle  called  us  to  believe  in  one  God, 
to  worship  God  only,  to  reject  the  super- 
stitions of  our  fathers,  to  despise  divinities 
of  wood  and  stone.  He  commanded  us 
to  eschew  wickedness,  to  be  truthful  in 
speech,  faithful  to  our  engagements,  kind 
and  helpful  to  our  relations  and  neighbors. 
He  bade  us  respect  the  chastity  of  wo- 
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men,  and  not  to  rob  the  orphan.  He  ex- 
horted us  to  \yrayeT,  alms-giving  and  fast- 
ii^  We  believed  in  his  mission,  and  we 
accepted  the  doctrines  and  the  rule  of  life 
which  he  brought  to  us  from  C}od.  For 
this  our  countrymen  have  persecuted  us  ; 
and  now  they  want  to  make  us  return  to 
their  idolatry."  The  king  of  Abyssinia 
refused  to  surrender  the  fugitives,  and 
then,  turning  again  to  Jaflfer,  after  a  few 
more  explanations,  he  picked  up  a  straw 
from  the  ground,  and  said  to  him  :  ^'  'Kc- 
tween  your  religion  and  ours  there  is  not 
the  thickness  of  this  straw  difference." 

That  is  not  quite  so ;  yet  thus  much  we 
maj  affirm,  that  Jaffer*s  account  of  the 
rel^on  of  Mahomet  is  a  great  deal  truer 
than  the  accounts  of  it  which  are  com- 
monly current  among  us.  Indeed,  for  the 
credit  of  humanity,  as  more  than  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  men  are  said  to  profess 
the  Mahometan  religion,  one  is  glad  to 
think  so.  To  popular  opinion  every- 
where, religion  is  proved  by  miracles.  All 
religions  but  a  man's  own  are  utterly  false 
and  vain  :  the  authors  of  them  are  mere 
mipostors;  and  the  wonders  which  are 
said  to  attest  them,  fictitious.  We  forget 
that  this  is  a  game  which  two  can  play  at ; 
although  the  believer  of  each  religion  al- 
ways imagines  the  prodigies  which  attest 
his  own  religion  to  be  fenced  by  a  guard 
granted  to  them  alone.  Yet  how  much 
roore  safe  is  it,  as  well  as  more  fruitful,  to 
jook  for  the  main  <ionfirmation  of  a  relig- 
ion in  its  intrinsic  correspondence  with 
Migent  wants  of  human  nature,  in  its  pro- 
found necessity  !  Diflfering  religions  will 
*hcn  be  found  to  have  much  in  common  ; 
hut  this  will  be  an  additional  proof  of  the 
value  of  that  religion  which  does  most  for 
^  which  is  thus  commonly  recognized 
as  salutary  and  necessary.  In  Christendom 
*"^need  not  go  about  to  establish  that 
fe  religion  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  better  re- 
"ffon  than  the  religion  of  the  Arabs,  or 
*bat  the  Bible  is  a  greater  book  than  the 
^^Ofan.  The  Bible  grtufj  the  Koran  was 
f^e;  there  lies  the  immense  difference 
in  depth  and  truth  between  them  !  This 
^^  inferiority  may  make  the  Koran,  for 
^^^tam  purposes  and  for  people  at  a  low 
?*^e  of  mental  growth,  a  more  powerful 
instrument  than  the  Bible.  From  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin,  the  Koran  has 
™c  intensely  dogmatic  character,  it  has 
"^  perpetual  insistance  on  the  motive  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  pal- 


pable exhibition  of  paradise  and  hell, 
which  the  Bible  has  not  Therefore,  to 
get  the  sort  of  power  which  all  this  gives, 
popular  Cliristianity  is  apt  to  treat  the 
Bible  as  if  it  was  just  like  the  Koran  ; 
and  because  of  this  sort  of  power,  among 
the  little  known  and  little  advanced  races 
of  the  great  African  continent,  the  Ma- 
hometan missionaries  are  said  to  be  much 
more  successful  than  ours.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  Africa  it  will  assuredly  one  day  be 
manifest,  that  whereas  the  Bible-people 
trace  themselves  to  Abraham  through 
Isaac,  and  the  Koran- people  trace  them- 
selves to  Abraham  through  Ishmael,  the 
difference  between  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  and  the  religion  of  the  Koran  is  al- 
most as  the  difference  between  Isaac  and 
Ishmael.  I  mean  that  the  seriousness 
about  righteousness,  which  is  what  the 
hatred  of  idolatry  really  means,  and  the 
profound  and  inexhaustible  doctrines  that 
the  righteous  Eternal  loveth  righteousness, 
that  there  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked,  that 
the  righteous  is  an  everlasting  foundation, 
are  exhibited  and  inculcated  in  the  Old 
Testament  with  an  authority,  majesty,  and 
truth  which  leaves  the  Koran  immeasur- 
ably behind,  and  which,  the  more  mankind 
grows  and  gains  light,  the  more  will  be  felt 
to  have  no  fellows.  Mahomet  was  no 
doubt  actjuainted  with  the  Jews  and  their 
documents,  and  gained  something  from 
this  source  for  his  religion  ;  but  his  religion 
is  not  a  mere  plagiarism  from  Judea,  any 
more  than  it  is  a  mere  mass  of  falsehood. 
No ;  in  the  seriousness,  elevation,  and 
moral  energy  of  himself  and  of  that  Semitic 
race  from  which  he  sj)rang  and  to  which  he 
spoke,  Mahomet  mainly  found  that  scorn 
and  hatred  of  idolatr}-,  that  sense  of  the 
worth  and  truth  of  righteousness,  judg- 
ment, and  justice,  which  make  the  real 
greatness  of  him  and  his  Koran,  and  which 
are  thus  rather  an  independent  testimony 
to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, than  a  plagiarism  from  them. 
The  world  needs  righteousness  and  the 
Bible  is  the  grand  teacher  of  it ;  but,  for 
certain  times  and  certain  men,  Mahomet 
too,  in  his  way,  was  a  teacher  of  right- 
eousness. 

But  we  know  how  the  Old  Testament 
conception  of  righteousness  ceased  with 
time  to  have  the  freshness  and  force  of  an 
intuition,  became  something  petrified, 
narrow,  and  formal,  and  needed  renewing. 
We  know  how  Christianity  renewed  it, 
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carryinor  into  these  hard  waters  of  Judaism 
a  sort  of  warm  giilf-stream  of  tender  emo- 
tion, due  chiefly  to  qualities  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  those  of  inwardness,  mild- 
ness, and  self-renouncement.  Mahomet- 
anism  had  no  such  renewing ;  it  began 
with  a  conception  of  righteousness,  lofty 
indeed,  but  narrow,  and  which  we  may 
call  old  Jewish  ;  and  there  it  remained ;  it 
is  not  a  feeling  religion.  No  one  would 
say  that  the  virtues  of  gentleness,  mildness, 
and  self-sacrifice  were  its  virtues  ;  and  the 
more  it  went  on,  the  more  the  faults  of  its 
original  narrow  basis  became  visible,  more 
and  more  it  became  fierce  and  militant, 
less  and  less  was  it  amiable.  Now,  what 
are  Ali,  and  Hassan  and  Hussein  and  the 
Imams,  but  an  insurrection  of  noble  and 
pious  natures  against  this  hardness  and 
aridity  ofthe  religion  round  them  ;  an  insur- 
rection making  its  authors  seem  weak,  help- 
less, and  unsuccessful  to  the  world  and 
amidst  the  struggles  of  the  world,  but  en- 
abling them  to  know  the  joy  and  peace  for 
which  the  world  thirsts  in  vain,  and  inspir- 
ing in  the  heart  of  mankind  an  irresistible 
sympathy.  "The  twelve  Imams,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  Ali.  Hassan,  Hussein,  and  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Hussein  to  the  ninth 
generation,  ^^ithout  arms,  or  treasures,  or 
subjects,  successively  enjoyed  the  venera- 
tion of  the  people.  Their  names  were 
often  the  pretence  of  sedition  and  civil 
war ;  but  these  royal  saints  despised  the 
pomp  of  the  world,  submitted  to  the 
will  of  God  and  the  injustice  of  man,  and 
devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  religion." 

Abnegation  and  mildness,  based  on  the 
depth  of  the  inner  life,  and  visited  by  un- 
merited misfortune,  made  the  power  of 
the  first  and  famous  Imams,  Ali,  Hassan, 
and  Hussein,  over  the  popular  imagination. 
"  O  brother,"  said  Hassan,  as  he  was 
dying  of  poison,  to  Hussein  who  sought 
to  find  out  and  punish  his  murderer,  "  O 
brother,  let  him  alone  till  he  and  I  meet 
together  before  God  !  "  So  his  fatherAli 
had  stood  back  from  his  rights  instead  of 
snatching  at  them  ;  so  of  Hussein  i(  was 
said  by  his  successful  rival,  the  usurping 
Caliph  Yezid  :  "  God  loved  Hussein,  but  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  attain  to  anything y 
They  might  attain  to  npthing,  they  were 
too  pure,  these  great  ones  of  the  world  as 
by  birth  they  were ;  but  the  people, 
which  itself  also  can  attain  to  so  little, 
loved  them  all  the  better  on  that  account, 


loved  them  for  their  abnegation  a 
ness,  felt  that  they  were   dear 
that  God  loved  them,  and  that  1 
their  lives  filled  a  void  in  the  s< 
ligion  of  Mahomet.     These   sail 
deniers,    these    resigned     suffcrc 
would  not  strive  nor  cry,  supplie 
der  and  pathetic  side  in  Islam  ; 
quered  Persians,  a  more  mobile, 
pressionable,  and  gentler  race  t? 
concentrated,  narrow,  and  austen 
conquerors,  felt  the  need  of  it  n 
gave  most  prominence  to  the  ide; 
satisfied  the  need  ;  but  in  Arabs  a: 
also,  and  in  all  the  Mahometan  w 
and  his  sons  excite  enthusiasm  a 
tion.     Round  the  central  sufferer, 
has  come  to  group  itself  everythi: 
is  most  tender  and  touching  ;  hii 
brings  to  the  Mussulman's  mind 
human  side  of  Mahomet  himself, 
ness   for    children, — for    Mahon 
loved  to  nurse  the  little  Husseir 
knee,  and  to  show  him  from  the 
his  people.     The  Family  of  the  T( 
of  women  and  children,  and  their 
and  suflferings, — blameless  and  sa 
men,  lovely  and  innocent  childrei 
too,  are  the  beauty  and  the  love  c 
all  follow  the  attraction  of  the  p 
resigned   Imam,   all   die   for   hii 
tender  pathos  flows  into  his  and  c 
it,  till  there  arises  for  the  popular 
tion  an  immense  ideal  of  mildr 
self-sacrifice,    melting   and  overj 
the  soul. 

Eten  for  us,  to  whom  almosi 
names  are  strange,  whose  interes 
places  and  persons  is  faint,  who  h? 
before  us  for  a  moment  to-day,  to  i 
again,  probably,  no  more  foreve 
for  us,  unless  I  err  greatly,  the  pc 
pathos  of  this  ideal  are  reco^ 
What  must  they  be  for  those  t 
every  name  is  familiar  and  call* 
most  solemn  and  cherished  asso< 
who  have  had  their  adoring  gaze 
their  lives  upon  this  exemplar 
denial  and  gentleness,  and  who 
other?  If  it  was  superfluous  t< 
English  people  that  the  religior 
Koran  has  not  the  value  of  the  re 
the  Old  Testament,  still  more  is  i 
fluous  to  say  that  the  religion 
Imams  has  not  the  value  of  Chr 
The  character  and  discourse  o 
possess,  I  have  often  elsewhere  s 
signal  powers  :  mildness  and  sw 
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sonableness.  The  latter,  the  power  which 
so  puts  before  our  view  duty  of  every  kind 
as  to  give  it  the  force  of  an  intuition,  as 
to  make  it  seem, — to  make  the  total  sacri- 
fice of  our  ordinary  self  seem, — the  most 
simple,  natural,  winning,  necessary  thing 
in  the  world,  has  been  hitherto  applied 
with  but  a  very  limited  range,  it  is  destined 
to  an  infinitely  wider  application,  and  has 
a  fruitfulness  which  may  yet  transform  the 
world  Of  this  the  Imams  have  nothing, 
«cept  so  far  as  all  mildness  and  self-sacri- 
fice have  in  them  something  of  sweet  rea- 
sonableness and  are  its  indispensable  pre- 
hminary.  This  they  have,  mildness  and 
itlf'Sacrifice ;  and  we  have  seen  what  an 
attraction  it  exercises.  Could  we  ask  for 
a  stronger  testimony  to  Christianity  ? 
Could  we  wish   for  any   sign  more  con- 


vincing, that  Christ  was  indeed  what 
Christians  call  him,  the  desire  of  all  na- 
tions /  So  salutar)',  so  necessary  is  what 
Christianity  contains,  that  a  religion — a 
great,  powerful,  successful  religion — arises 
without  it,  and  the  missing  virtue  forces 
its  way  in  !  Christianity  may  say  to  these 
Persian  Mahometans,  with  their  gaze 
fondly  turned  towards  the  martyred 
Imams,  what  in  our  Bible  (Jod  says  by 
Isaiah  to  Cyrus,  tlieir  great  ancestor : — 
**  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  kno7un 
meJ^  It  is  a  long  way  from  Kerbela  to 
Calvary ;  but  the  suffe'rers  of  Kerbela  hold 
aloft  to  the  eyes  of  millions  of  our  race 
the  lesson  so  loved  by  the  sufferer  of  Cal- 
van'.  For  he  said  :  **  Learn  of  me,  that 
I  am  mild,  and  lo7vly  of  heart ;  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  unto  vour  souls y 
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Dagonet,  the  fool,  whom  Gawain  in  his  moods 

Had  made  mock-knight  of  Arthur's  Table  Round, 

At  Camelot,  high  above  the  yellowing  woods, 

Danced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  before  the  Hall. 

And  toward  him  from  the  hall,  with  harp  in  hand. 

And  from  the  crown  thereof  a  carcanet 

Of  niby  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  prize 

Of  Tristram  in  the  jousts  of  yesterday. 

Came  Tristram,  saying,  "Why  skip  ye  so.  Sir  Fool  ?" 

For  Arthur  and  Sir  Lancelot  riding  once 
Far  down  beneath  a  winding  wall  of  rock 
Heard  a  child  wail.     A  stump  of  oak  half-dead. 
From  roots  like  some  black  coil  of  carven  snakes 
Clutch'd  at  the  crag,  and  started  thro'  mid  air 
Bearing  an  eagle's  nest :  and  thro'  the  tree 
Rush'd  ever  a  rainy  wind,  and  thro*  the  wind 
Pierced  ever  a  child's  cry  :  and  crag  and  tree 
Scaling,  Sir  Lancelot  from  the  perilous  nest. 
This  ruby  necklace  thrice  around  her  neck. 
And  all  unscarr'd  from  beak  or  talon,  brought 
A  maiden  babe  ;  which  Arthur  pitying  took. 
Then  gave  it  to  his  Queen  to  rear  :  the  Queen 
But  coldly  acquiescing,  in  her  white  arms 
Received,  and  after  loved  it  tenderly, 
And  named  it  Nestling  ;  so  forgot  herself 
A  moment,  and  her  cares  ;  till  that  young  life 
Being  smitten  in  mid  heaven  with  mortal  cold 
Past  from  her ;  and  in  time  the  carcanet 
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Vext  her  with  plaintive  memories  of  the  child  : 
So  she,  delivering  it  to  Arthur,  said, 
"Take  thou  the  jewels  of  this  dead  innocence, 
And  make  them,  an  thou  wilt,  a  tourney-prize." 

To  whom  the  King,  "  Peace  to  thine  eagle-borne 
Dead  nestling,  and  this  honor  after  death. 
Following  thy  will !  but,  O  my  Queen,  I  muse 
Why  ye  not  wear  on  ann,  or  neck,  or  zone 
Those  diamonds  that  1  rescued  from  the  tarn, 
And  Lancelot  won,  methought,  for  thee  to  wear." 

"Would  rather  ye  had  let  them  fall,"  she  cried, 

"  Plunge  and  be  lost — ill-fated  as  they  were, 

A  bitterness  to  me  ! — ^ye  look  amazed. 

Not  knowing  they  were  lost  as  soon  as  given — 

Slid  from  my  hands,  when  I  was  leaning  out 

Above  the  river — that  unhappy  child 

Past  in  her  barge  :  but  rosier  luck  will  go 

With  these  rich  jewels,  seeing  that  they  came 

Not  from  the  skeleton  of  a  brother-slayer, 

But  the  sweet  body  of  a  maiden  babe. 

Perchance — who  knows  ? — the  purest  of  thy  knights 

May  win  them  for  the  purest  of  my  maids." 

She  ended,  and  the  cry  of  a  great  jousts 
With  trumpet-blowings  ran  on  all  the  ways 
From  Camelot  in  among  the  faded  fields 
To  furthest  towers ;  and  everywhere  the  knights 
Arm'd  for  a  day  of  glory  before  the  King. 

But  on  the  hither  side  of  that  loud  mom 
Into  the  hall  stagger* d,  his  visage  ribb'd    • 
From  ear  to  ear  with  dogwhip-weals,  his  nose 
Bridge-broken,  one  eye  out,  and  one  hand  off, 
And  one  with  shatter'd  fingers  dangling  lame, 
A  churl,  to  whom  indignantly  the  King, 

"  My  churl,  for  whom  Christ  died,  what  evil  beast 
Hath  drawn  his  claws  athwart  thy  face  ?  or  fiend  ? 
Man  was  it  who  marr*d  heaven's  image  in  thee  thus?" 

Then,  sputtering  thro'  the  hedge  of  splinter* d  teeth, 
Yet  strangers  to  the  tongue,  and  with  blunt  stump 
Pitch-blacken'd  sawing  the  air,  said  the  maim'd  churl, 

"He  took  them  and  he  drave  them  to  his  tower — 
Some  hold  he  was  a  table-knight  of  thine — 
A  hundred  goodly  ones — the  Red  Knight,  he — 
Lord,  I  was  tending  swine,  and  the  Red  Knight 
Brake  in  upon  me  and  drave  them  to  his  tower  ; 
And  when  I  call'd  upon  thy  name  as  one 
That  docst  right  by  gentle  and  by  churl, 
Maim'd  me  and  maul'd,  and  would  outright  have  slain. 
Save  that  he  sware  me  to  a  message,  saying — 
*  Tell  thou  the  King  and  all  his  liars,  that  I 
Have  founded  my  Round  Table  in  the  North, 
And  whatsoever  his  own  knights  have  sworn 
My  knights  have  sworn  the  counter  to  it — and  say 
My  tower  is  full  of  harlots,  like  his  court, 
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But  mine  are  worthier,  seeing  they,  profess 
To  be  none  other  than  themselves — and  say 
My  knights  are  all  adulterers  like  his  own, 
But  mine  are  truer,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other ;  and  say  his  hour  is  come, 
The  heathen  are  upon  him,  his  long  lance 
Broken,  and  his  Excalibur  a  straw/  " 

Then  Arthur  turn'd  to  Kay  the  seneschal, 
"  Take  thou  my  churl,  and  tend  him  curiously 
Like  a  king's  heir,  till  all  his  hurts  be  whole. 
The  heathen — but  that  ever-climbing  wave, 
Hurl'd  back  again  so  often  in  empty  foam, 
Hath  lain  for  years  at  rest — and  renegades, 
Thieves,  bandits,  leavings  of  confusion,  whom 
The  wholesome  realm  is  purged  of  otherwhere, — 
Friends,  thro'  your  manhood  and  your  fealty, — now 
Make  their  last  head  like  Satan  in  the  North. 
My  younger  knights,  new-made,  in  whom  your  flower 
Waits  to  be  solid  fruit  of  golden  deeds. 
Move  with  me  toward  their  quelling,  which  achieved, 
The  loneliest  ways  are  safe  from  shore  to  shore. 
But  thou.  Sir  Lancelot,  sitting  in  my  place 
Enchair^d  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field ; 
For  wherefore  shouldst  thou  care  to*  mingle  with  it. 
Only  to  yield  my  Queen  her  own  again  ? 
Speak,  Lancelot,  thou  art  silent :  is  it  well  ?  " 

Thereto  Sir  I^ncelot  answered,  **  It  is  well : 
Yet  better  if  the  King  abide,  and  leave 
The  leading  of  his  younger  knights  to  me. 
Else,  for  the  King  has  will'd  it,  it  is  well.'* 

Then  Arthur  rose  and  Lancelot  followed  him, 
And  while  they  stood  without  the  doors,  the  King 
Turn'd  to  him  saying,  "  Is  it  then  so  well  ? 
Or  mine  the  blame  that  oft  I  seem  as  he 
Of  whom  was  written,  *  a  sound  is  in  his  ears ' — 
The  foot  that  loiters,  bidden  go, — the  glance 
That  only  seems  half-loyal  to  command, — 
A  manner  somewhat  fall'n  from  reverence — 
Or  have  I  dream'd  the  bearing  of  our  knights 
Tells  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower  ? 
Or  whence  the  fear  least  this  my  realm,  uprear'd, 
By  noble  deeds  a  tone  with  noble  vows 
From  flat  confusion  and  brute  violences. 
Reel  back  into  the  beast,  and  be  no  more  ?  " 

Pie  spoke,  and  taking  all  his  younger  knights, 
Down  the  slope  city  rode,  and  sharply  turn'd 
North  by  the  gate.     In  her  high  bower  the  Queen, 
Working  a  tapestry,  lifted  up  her  head. 
Watch' d  her  lord  pass,  and  knew  not  that  she  sigh'd. 
Then  ran  across  her  memory  the  strange  rhyme 
Of  bygone  Merlin,  **  Where  is  he  who  knows  ? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes.'* 
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But  when  the  morning  of  a  tournament, 
By  these  in  earnest  those  in  mockery  call'd 
The  tournament  of  the  Dead  Innocence, 
Brake  with  a  wet  wind  blowing,  Lancelot, 
Round  whose  sick  head  all  night,  like  birds  of  prey, 
The  words  of  Arthur  flying  shriek' d,  arose. 
And  down  a  streetway  hung  with  folds  of  pure 
White  samite,  and  by  fountains  running  wine. 
Where  children  sat  in  white  with  cups  of  gold, 
Moved  to  the  lists,  and  there,  with  slow  sad  steps 
Ascending,  fiird  his  double-dragon' d  chair. 

He  glanced  and  saw  the  stately  galleries. 
Dame,  damsel,  each  thro'  worship  of  their  Queen 
White-robed  in  honor  of  the  stainless  child. 
And  some  with  scattered  jewels,  like  a  bank 
Of  maiden  snow  mingled  with  sparks  of  fire. 
He  look'd  but  once,  and  veil'd  his  eyes  again. 

The  sudden  trumpet  sounded  as  in  a  dream 
To  ears  but  half-awaked,  then  one  low  roll 
Of  Autumn  thunder,  and  the  jousts  began  : 
And  ever  the  wind  blew,  and  yellowing  leaf 
And  gloom  and  gleam,  and  shower  and  shorn  plume 
Went  down  it.     Sighing  weariedly,  as  one 
Who  sits  and  gazes  oh  a  faded  fire. 
When  all  the  goodlier  guests  are  past  away, 
Sat  their  great  umpire,  looking  o'er  the  lists. 
He  saw  the  laws  that  ruled  the  tournament 
Broken,  but  spake  not ;  once,  a  knight  cast  down 
Before  his  throne  of  arbitration  cursed 
The  dead  babe  and  the  follies  of  the  King ; 
And  once  the  laces  of  a  helmet  crack' d. 
And  show'd  him,  like  a  vermin  in  its  hole, 
Modred,  a  narrow  face  :  anon  he  heard 
The  voice  that  billow*d  round  the  barriers  roar 
An  ocean-sounding  welcome  to  one  knight, 
But  newly  enter'd,  taller  than  the  rest. 
And  armor*  d  all  in  forest  green,  whereon 
There  tript  a  hundred  tiny  silver  deer, 
And  wearing  but  a  holly-spray  for  crest. 
With  ever-scattering  berries,  and  on  shield 
A  spear,  a  harp,  a  bugle — Tristram — late 
From  overseas  in  Brittany  return* d, 
And  marriage  with  a  princess  of  that  realm, 
Isolt  the  White— Sir  Tristram  of  the  Woods— 
Whom  Lancelot  knew,  had  held  sometime  with  pain 
His  own  against  him,  and  now  yearn* d  to  shake 
The  burthen  off  his  heart  in  one  full  shock 
With  Tristram  ev'n  to  death  :  his  strong  hands  gript 
And  dinted  the  gilt  dragons  right  and  left, 
Until  he  groan* d  for  wrath — so  many  of  those, 
That  ware  their  ladies'  colors  on  the  casque, 
Drew  from  before  Sir  Tristram  to  the  bounds. 
And  there  with  gibes  and  flickering  mockeries 
Stood,  while  he  mutter* d,  "  Craven  crests  I     O  shame  I 
What  faith  have  these  in  whom  they  sware  to  love  ? 
The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  more.** 
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So  Tristram  won,  and  Lancelot  gave,  the  gems, 
Not  speaking  other  word  than  "  Hast  thou  won  ? 
Art  thou  the  purest,  brother  ?     See,  the  hand 
Wherewith  thou  takest  this,  is  red  ! "  to  whom 
Tristram,  half  plagued  by  l^ancelof  s  languorous  mood, 
Made  answer,  "Ay,  but  wherefore  toss  me  this 
I-.ike  a  dry  bone  cast  to  some  hungry  hound  ? 
Let  be  thy  fair  Queen's  fantasy.     Strength  of  heart 
And  might  of  limb,  but  mainly  use  and  skill. 
Are  winners  in  this  pastime  of  our  King. 
My  hand — belike  the  lance  hath  dript  u^wn  it — 
No  blood  of  mine,  I  trow ;  but  O  chief  knight, 
Right  arm  of  Arthur  in  the  battle-field. 
Great  brother,  thou  nor  I  have  made  the  world  ; 
Be  happy  in  thy  fair  Queen  as  I  in  mine." 

And  Tristram  round  the  gallery  made  his  horse 
Caracole ;  then  bow*d  his  homage,  bluntly  saying, 
"  Fair  damsels,  each  to  him  who  worships  each 
Sole  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love,  behold 
This  day  my  Queen  of  Beauty  is  not  here." 
And  most  of  these  were  mute,  some  anger' d,  one 
Murmuring  **  All  courtesy  is  dead,"  and  one, 
"  The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  more." 

Then  fell  thick  rain,  plume  droopt  and  mantle  clung, 
And  pettish  cries  awoke,  and  the  wan  day 
Went  glooming  down  in  wet  and  weariness  : 
But  under  her  black  brows  a  swarthy  dame 
Laugh'd  shrilly,  crying  "  Praise  the  patient  saints, 
Our  one  white  day  of  Innocence  hath  past, 
Tho'  somewhat  draggled  at  the  skirt.     So  be  it. 
The  snowdrop  only,  flowering  thro'  the  year, 
Would  make  the  world  as  blank  as  wintertide. 
Come — ^let  us  comfort  their  sad  eyes,  our  Queen's 
And  Lancelot's,  at  this  night's  solemnity 
With  all  the  kindlier  colors  of  the  field." 

So  dame  and  damsel  glitter'd  at  the  feast 
Variously  gay  :  for  he  that  tells  the  tale 
Liken' d  them,  saying  as  when  an  hour  of  cold 
Falls  on  the  mountain  in  midsummer  snows. 
And  all  the  purple  slopes  of  mountain  flowers 
Pass  under  white,  till  the  warm  hour  returns 
With  veer  of  wind,  and  all  are  flowers  again  ; 
So  dame  and  damsel  cast  the  simple  white. 
And  glowing  in  all  colors,  the  live  grass, 
Rose-campion,  bluebell,  kingcup,  poppy,  glanced 
About  the  revels,  and  with  mirth  so  loud 
Beyond  all  use,  that,  half-amazed,  the  Queen, 
And  wroth  at  Tristram  and  the  lawless  jousts, 
Brake  up  their  sports,  then  slowly  to  her  bower 
Parted,  and  in  her  bosom  pain  was  lord. 

And  little  Dagonet  on  the  morrow  mom. 
High  over  all  the  yellowing  Autumn- tide. 
Danced  like  a  wither' d  leaf  before  the  hall. 
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Then  Tristram  saying,  "  Why  skip  ye  so.  Sir  Fool  ?  " 

Wheel*  d  round  on  either  heel,  Dagonet  replied, 

"  Belike  for  lack  of  wiser  company ; 

Or  being  fool,  and  seeing  too  much  wit 

Makes  the  world  rotten,  why,  belike  I  skip 

To  know  myself  the  wisest  knight  of  all." 

**  Ay,  fool,"  said  Tristram,  "  but  *tis  eating  dry 

To  dance  without  a  catch,  a  roundelay 

To  dance  to."     Then  he  t wangled  on  his  harp, 

And  while  he  twangled  little  Dagonet  stood, 

Quiet  as  any  water-sodden  log 

Stay'd  in  the  wandering  warble  of  a  brook  ; 

But  when  the  t wangling  ended,  skipt  again  ; 

Then  being  ask*d,  "  Why  skipt  ye  not.  Sir  Fool  ?  " 

Made  answer,  "  I  had  liefer  twenty  years 

Skip  to  the  broken  music  of  my  brains 

Than  any  broken  music  ye  can  make." 

Then  Tristram,  waiting  for  the  quip  to  come, 

"  Good  now,  what  music  have  I  broken,  fool  ?  " 

And  little  Dagonet,  skipping,  "  Arthur,  the  king's  ; 

For  when  thou  playest  that  air  with  Queen  Isolt, 

Thou  makest  broken  music  with  thy  bride. 

Her  daintier  namesake  down  in  Brittany — 

And  so  thou  breakest  Arthur's  music  too." 

"  Save  for  that  broken  music  in  thy  brains, 

Sir  Fool,"  said  Tristram,  "  1  would  break  thy  head. 

Fool,  1  came  late,  the  heathen  wars  were  o'er. 

The  life  had  flown,  we  sware  but  by  the  shell — 

I  am  but  a  fool  to  reason  with  a  fool — 

Come,  thou  art  crabb'd  and  sour  :  but  lean  me  down, 

Sir  Dagonet,  one  of  thy  long  asses'  ears, 

And  hearken  if  my  music  be  not  true. 

"  Free  love — free  field — ^we  love  but  while  we  may  : 
The  woods  are  hush'd,  their  music  is  no  more  : 
The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  past  away  : 
New  leaf,  new  life — the  days  of  frost  are  o'er  : 
New  life,  new  love  to  suit  the  newer  day  : 
New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  before  : 
Free  love,—  free  field — we  love  but  while  we  may." 

"  Ye  might  have  moved  slow-measure  to  my  tune, 
Not  stood  stockstill.     I  made  it  in  the  woods. 
And  heard  it  ring  as  true  as  tested  gold." 

But  Dagonet  with  one  foot  poised  in  his  hand, 
"  Friend,  did  ye  mark  that  fountain  yesterday 
Made  to  run  wine  ? — ^but  this  had  run  itself 
All  out  like  a  long  life  to  a  sour  end — 
And  them  that  round  it  sat  with  golden  cups 
To  hand  the  wine  to  whomsoever  came — 
The  twelve  small  damosels  white  as  Innocence, 
In  honor  of  poor  Innocence  the  babe. 
Who  left  the  gems  which  Innocence  the  Queen 
I^ent  to  the  King,  and  Innocence  the  King 
Gave  for  a  prize — and  one  of  those  white  slips 
Handed  her  cup  and  piped  the  pretty  one, 
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*  Drink,  drink,  Sir  Fool,*  and  thereupon  I  drank, 
Spat — pish — the  cup  was  gold,  the  draught  was  mud." 

And  Tristram,  "  Was  it  muddier  than  thy  gibes  ? 
Is  all  the  laughter  gone  dead  out  of  thee  ? — 
Not  marking  how  the  knighthood  mock  thee,  fool — 
"  Fear  God  :  honor  the  king — his  one  true  knight — 
Sole  follower  of  the  vows  " — for  here  be  they 
Who  knew  thee  swine  enow  before  I  came. 
Smuttier  than  blasted  grain  :  but  when  the  King 
Had  made  thee  fool,  thy  vanity  so  shot  up 
It  frighted  all  free  fool  from  out  thy  heart  : 
Which  left  thee  less  than  fool,  and  less  than  swine, 
A  naked  aught — yet  swine  I  hold  thee  still. 
For  I  have  flung  thee  pearls  and  find  thee  swine." 

And  little  Dagonet  mincing  with  his  feet, 
"  Knight,  an  ye  fling  those  rubies  round  my  neck. 
In  lieu  of  hers,  I'll  hold  thou  hast  some  touch 
Of  music,  since  I  care  not  for  thy  pearis, 
Swine  ?     I  have  wallow* d,  I  have  wash'd — the  world 
Is  flesh  and  shadow — I  have  had  my  day. 
The  dirty  nurse.  Experience,  in  her  kind 
Hath  fourd  me — and  I  wallow* d,  then  I  wash'd — 
I  have  had  my  day  and  my  philosophies — 
And  thank  the  Lord  I  am  King  Arthur's  fool. 
Swine,  say  ye  ?  swine,  goats,  asses,  rams  and  geese 
Troop'd  round  a  Paynim  harper  once,  who  thrumm'd 
On  such  a  wire  as  musically  as  thou 
Some  such  fine  song — ^but  never  a  king's  fooL** 

And  Tristram,  "  Then  were  swine,  goats,  asses,  geese 
The  wiser  fools,  seeing  thy  Paynim  bard 
Had  such  a  mastery  of  his  mystery 

That  he  could  harp  his  wife  up  out  of  Hell.*' 

« 

Then  Dagonet,  turning  on  the  ball  of  his  foot, 
"  And  whither  harp*st  thou  thine  ?  down  !  and  thyself 
Down  !  and  two  more  :  a  helpful  harper  thou, 
That  harpest  downward  !     Dost  thou  know  the  star 
We  call  the  harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heaven  ?  ** 

And  Tristram,  "  Ay,  Sir  Fool,  for  when  our  King 
Was  victor  well-nigh  day  by  day,  the  knights, 
Glorying  in  each  new  glory,  set  his  name 
High  on  all  hills,  and  in  the  signs  of  heaven." 

And  Dagonet  answer* d,  "  Ay,  and  when  the  land 
Was  freed,  and  the  Queen  false,  ye  set  yourself 
To  babble  about  him,  all  to  show  your  wit — 
And  whether  he  were  king  by  courtesy, 
Or  king  by  right — and  so  went  harping  down 
The  black  king's  highway,  got  so  far,  and  grew 
So  witty  that  ye  play'd  at  ducks  and  drakes 
With  Arthur's  vows  on  the  great  lake  of  fire. 
Tuwhoo  !  do  ye  see  it  ?  do  ye  see  the  star  ?  ** 
New  Snns.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  2.  12 
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''    "Nay,  fool,"  said  Tristram,  "not  in  open  day." 
And  Dagonet,  "  Nay,  nor  will :  I  see  it  and  hear. 
It  makes  a  silent  music  up  in  heaven. 
And  I,  and  Arthur  and  the  angels  hear. 
And  then  we  skip."     "  I^o,  fool,"  he  said,  "  ye  talk 
Fool's  treason  :  is  the  king  thy  brother  fool  ?  " 
Then  little  Dagonet  clapt  his  hands  and  shrill' d, 
"Ay,  ay,  my  brother  fool,  the  king  of  fools  ! 
Conceits  himself  as  God  that  he  can  make 
Figs  out  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk 
From  burning  spurge,  honey  from  hornet-combs. 
And  men  from  beasts — Long  live  the  king  of  fools  ! " 

And  down  the  city  Dagonet  danced  away. 
But  thro'  the  slowly-mellowing  avenues 
And  solitary-  passe's  of  the  wood 
Rode  Tristram  toward  Lyonesse  and  the  west. 
Before  him  fled  the  face  of  Queen  Isolt 
With  ruby-circled  neck,  but  evermore 
Past,  as  a  rustle  or  twitter  in  the  wood 
Made  dull  his  inner,  keen  his  outer  eye 
For  all  that  walk'd,  or  crept,  or  perched,  or  flew. 
Anon  the  face,  as,  when  a  gust  hath  blown, 
Unruffling  waters  re-collect  the  shape 
Of  one  that  in  them  sees  himself,  retum'd ; 
But  at  the  slot  or  fewmets  of  a  deer. 
Or  ev'n  a  fall'n  feather,  vanislVd  again. 

So  on  for  all  that  day  from  lawn  to  lawn 

Thro'  many  a  league-long  bower  he  rode.     At  length 

A  lodge  of  intertwisted  beechen-boughs 

Furze-cramm'd,  and  bracken-rooft,  the  which  himself 

Built  for  a  summer  day  with  Queen  Isolt 

Against  a  shower,  dark  in  the  golden  grove 

Appearing,  sent  his  fancy  back  to  where 

She  lived  a  moon  in  that  low  lodge  with  him  : 

Till  Mark  her  lord  had  past,  the  Cornish  king, 

With  six  or  seven,  when  Tristram  was  away, 

And  snatch'd  her  thence  ;  yet  dreading  worse  than  shame 

Her  warrior  Tristram,  spake  not  any  word, 

But  bode  his  hour,  devising  wretchedness. 

And  now  that  desert  lodge  to  Tristram  lookt 
So  sweet,  that  halting,  in  he  past,  and  sank 
Down  on  a  drift  of  foliage  random-blown  ; 
But  could  not  rest  for  musing  how  to  smooth 
And  sleek  his  marriage  over  to  the  Queen. 
Perchance  in  lone  Tintagil  far  from  all 
The  tonguesters  of  the  court  she  had  not  heard. 
But  then  what  folly  had  sent  him  overseas 
After  she  left  him  lonely  here  ?  a  name  ? 
Was  it  the  name  of  one  in  Brittany, 
Isolt,  the  daughter  of  the  King  ?     "  Isolt 
Of  the  white  hands  "  they  caird  her  :  the  sweet  name 
Allured  him  first,  and  then  the  maid  herself, 
Who  served  him  well  with  those  white  hands  of  hers, 
And  loved  him  well,  until  himself  had  thought 
He  loved  her  also,  wedded  easily. 
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But  left  her  all  as  easily,  and  return' d. 

The  black-blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes 

Had  drawn  him  home — what  marvel  ?  then  he  laid 

His  brows  upon  the  drifted  leaf  and  dream' d. 

He  seem'd  to  pace  the  strand  of  Brittany 
Between  Isolt  of  Britain  and  his  bride, 
And  show'd  them  both  the  ruby-chain,  and  both 
Began  to  stniggle  for  it,  till  his  Queen 
Graspt  it  so  hard,  that  all  her  hand  was  red. 
Then  cried  the  Breton,  **  Look,  her  hand  is  red  ! 
These  be  no  mbies,  this  is  frozen  blood. 
And  melts  within  her  hand — her  hand  is  hot 
.  With  ill  desires,  but  this  I  gave  thee,  look, 

Is  all  as  cool  and  white  as  any  flower." 
Followed  a  rush  of  eagle's  wings,  and  then 
A  whimpering  of  the  spirit  of  the  child. 
Because  the  twain  had  spoil' d  her  carcanet. 

He  dream' d  ;  but  Arthur  with  a  hundred  spears 
Rode  far,  till  o'er  the  illimitable  reed. 
And  many  a  glancing  i)lash  and  sallowy  isle. 
The  wide-wing'd  sunset  of  the  misty  marsh 
Glared  on  a  huge  machicolated  tower 
That  stood  with  open  doors,  whereout  was  roll'd 
A  roar  of  riot,  as  from  men  secure 
Amid  their  marshes,  ruffians  at  their  ease 
Among  their  harlot-brides,  an  evil  song. 
**  Lo  there,"  said  one  of  Arthur's  youth,  for  there, 
High  on  a  grim  dead  tree  before  the  tower, 
A  goodly  brother  of  The  Table  Round 
Swung  by  the  neck  :  and  on  the  boughs  a  shield 
Showing  a  shower  of  blood  in  a  field  noir. 
And  therebeside  a  horn,  inflamed  the  knights 
At  that  dishonor  done  the  gilded  spur. 
Till  each  would  clash  the  shield,  and  blow  the  horn. 
But  Arthur  waved  them  back  :  alone  he  rode. 
Then  at  the  dry  harsh  roar  of  the  great  horn, 
That  sent  the  face  of  all  the  marsh  aloft 
An  ever  upward-rushing  storm  and  cloud 
Of  shriek  and  plume,  the  Red  Knight  heard,  and  all. 
Even  to  tipmost  lance  and  topmost  helm. 
In  blood  red  armor  sallying,  howl'd  to  the  King, 

"  The  teeth  of  Hell  flay  bare  and  gnash  thee  flat ! — 
I-,o  !  art  thou  not  that  eunuch-hearted  King 
WTio  fain  had  dipt  free  manhood  from  the  world — 
The  woman-worshipper  ?    Yea,  God's  curse,  and  I  i 
Slain  was  the  brother  of  my  paramour 
By  a  knight  of  thine,  and  I  that  heard  her  whine 
And  snivel,  being  eunuch-hearted  too, 
Sware  by  the  scorpion-worm  that  twists  in  hell 
And  stings  itself  to  everlasting  death, 
To  hang  whatever  knight  of  thine  I  fought 
And  tumbled    Art  thou  King  ? — Look  to  thy  life  !  " 

He  ended  :  Arthur  knew  the  voice  ;  the  face 
Well-nigh  was  helmet-hidden,  and  the  name 
Went  wandering  somewhere  darkling  in  his  mind. 
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And  Arthur  deign' d  not  use  of  word  or  sword, 

But  let  the  drunkard,  as  he  stretched  from  horse 

To  strike  him,  overbalancing  his  bulk, 

Down  from  the  causeway  heavily  to  the  swamp 

Fall,  as  the  crest  of  some  slow-arching  wave, 

Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table-shore. 

Drops  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break 

Whitening  for  half  a  league,  and  thin  themselves, 

Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud, 

From  less  and  less  to  nothing ;  thus  he  fell 

Head-heavy,  while  the  knights,  who  watched  him,  roar'd 

And  shouted  and  leapt  down  upon  the  fall'n  ; 

There  trampled  out  his  face  from  being  known. 

And  sank  his  head  in  mire,  and  slimed  themselves  : 

Nor  heard  the  King  for  their  own  cries,  but  sprang 

Thro'  open  doors,  and  swording  right  and  left 

Men,  women,  on  their  sodden  faces,  hurl'd 

The  tables  over  and  the  wines,  and  slew 

Till  all  the  rafters  rang  with  woman-yells. 

And  all  the  pavement  streamed  with  massacre  : . 

Then,  yell  with  yell  echoing,  they  fired  the  tower. 

Which  half  that  autumn  night,  like  the  live  North, 

Red-pulsing  up  thro*  Alioth  and  Alcor, 

Made  all  above  it,  and  a  hundred  meres 

About  it,  as  the  water  Moab  saw 

Come  round  by  the  E^st,  and  out  beyond  them  flush'd 

The  long  low  dune,  and  lazy-plunging  sea. 

So  all  the  ways  were  safe  from  shore  to  shore. 
But  in  the  heart  of  Arthur  pain  was  lord. 

Then  out  of  Tristram  waking,  the  red  dream 
Fled  with  a  shout,  and  that  low  lodge  retum'd, 
Mid- forest,  and  the  wind  among  the  boughs. 
He  whistled  his  good  war-horse  left  to  graze 
Among  the  forest  greens,  vaulted  upon  him. 
And  rode  beneath  an  ever-showering  leaf. 
Till  one  lone  woman,  weeping  near  a  cross, 
Sta/d  him,  "  Why  weep  ye  ?"    "  Lord,"  she  said,  "  my  man 
Hath  left  me  or  is  dead ; "  whereon  he  thought — 
"  What,  an  she  hate  me  now  ?     I  would  not  this. 
What,  an  she  love  me  still  ?     I  would  not  that. 
I  know  not  what  1  would  " — but  said  to  her, — 
"  Yet  weep  not  thou,  lest,  if  thy  mate  return. 
He  find  thy  favor  changed  and  love  thee  not " — 
Then  pressing  day  by  day  thro*  Lyonesse 
Last  in  a  roky  hollow,  belling,  heard 
The  hounds  of  Mark,  and  felt  the  goodly  hounds 
Yelp  at  his  heart,  but  turning,  past  and  gain'd 
Tintagil,  half  in  sea,  and  high  on  land, 
A  crown  of  towers. 

Down  in  a  casement  sat, 
A  low  sea-sunset  glorying  round  her  hair 
And  glossy-throated  grace,  Isolt  the  Queen. 
And  when  she  heard  the  feet  ojf  Tristram  grind 
The  spiring  stone  that  scaled  about  her  tower, 
Flush'd,  started,  met  him  at  the  doors,  and  there 
Belted  his  body  with  her  white  embrace 
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Crying  aloud  "  Not  Mark — not  Mark,  my  soul ! 
The  footstep  fluttered  me  at  first :  not  he  : 
Cadike  thro'  his  own  castle  steals  my  Mark, 
But  warrior- wise  thou  stridest  through  his  halls 
Who  hates  thee,  as  I  him — ev'n  to  the  death. 
My  soul,  I  felt  my  hatred  for  my  Mark 
Quicken  within  me,  and  knew  that  thou  wert  nigh. ' 
To  whom  Sir  Tristram  smiling,  "I  am  here. 
Let  be  thy  Mark,  seeing  he  is  not  thine." 

And  drawing  somewhat  backward  she  replied, 
"  Can  he  be  wrong'd  who  is  not  ev'n  his  own. 
But  save  for  dread  of  thee  had  beaten  me. 
Scratched,  bitten,- blinded,  marr'd  me  somehow — Mark? 
What  rights  are  his  that  dare  not  strike  for  them  ? 
Not  lift  a  hand — not,  tho'  he  found  me  thus  I 
But  hearken,  have  ye  met  him  ?  hence  he  went 
To-day  for  three  days'  hunting — as  he  said — 
And  so  returns  belike  within  an  hour. 
Mark's  way,  my  soul ! — but  eat  not  thou  with  him, 
Because  he  hates  thee  even  more  than  fears  ; 
Nor  drink  :  and  when  thou  passest  any  wood 
Close  visor,  lest  an  arrow  from  the  bush 
Should  leave  me  all  alone  with  Mark  and  helL 
My  God,  the  measure  of  my  hate  for  Mark, 
Is  as  the  measure  of  my  love  for  thee." 

So,  pluck'd  one  way  by  hate  and  one  by  love, 
Drain'd  of  her  force,  again  she  sat,  and  spake 
To  Tristram,  as  he  knelt  before  her,  saying, 
"  O  hunter,  and  O  blower  of  the  horn. 
Harper,  and  thou  hast  been  a  rover  too, 
For,  ere  I  mated  with  my  shambling  king. 
Ye  twain  had  fallen  out  about  the  bride 
Of  one — his  name  is  out  of  me — the  prize. 
If  prize  she  were — (what  marvel — she  could  see) — 
Thine,  friend;  and  ever  since  ray  craven  seeks 
To  wreck  thee  villanously  :  but,  O  Sir  Knight, 
What  dame  or  damsel  have  ye  kneeled  to  last  ?  " 

And  Tristram,  **  Last  to  my  Queen  Paramount, 
Here  now  to  my  Queen  Paramount  of  love. 
And  loveliness,  ay,  lovelier  than  when  first 
Her  light  feet  fell  on  our  rough  Lyoncsse, 
Sailing  from  Ireland." 

Softly  laugh'd  Isolt, 
"  Flatter  me  not,  for  hath  not  our  great  Queen 
My  dole  of  beauty  trebled  ?  "  and  he  said 
"  Her  beauty  is  her  beauty,  and  thine  thine, 
And  thine  is  more  to  me — soft,  gracious,  kind — 
Save  when  thy  Mark  is  kindled  on  thy  lips 
Most  gracious ;  but  she,  haughty,  ev*n  to  him, 
Lancelot ;  for  I  have  seen  him  wan  enow 
To  make  one  doubt  if  ever  the  great  Queen 
Have  yielded  him  her  love." 
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To  whom  Isolt, 
"  Ah  then,  false  hunter  and  false  harper,  thou 
Who  brakest  thro'  the  scruple  of  my  bond, 
Calling  me  thy  white  hind,  and  saying  to  me 
That  (juinevere  had  sinn'd  against  the  highest. 
And  I — misyoked  with  such  a  want  of  man — 
That  I  could  hardly  sin  against  the  lowest." 

He  answered,  "  O  my  soul,  be  comforted  \ 
If  this  be  sweet,  to  sin  in  leading  strings, 
If  here  be  comfort,  and  if  ours  be  sin, 
Crowned  warrant  had  we  for  the  crowning  sin 
That  made  us  happy  :  but  how  ye  greet  me — fear 
And  fault  and  doubt — no  word  of  that  fond  tale —  • 

Thy  deep  heart-yearnings,  thy  sweet  memories 
Of  Tristram  in.  that  year  he  was  away.'* 

And,  saddening  on  the  sudden^  spake  Isolt, 
"  I  had  forgotten  all  in  my  strong  joy 
To  see  thee — yearnings  ? — ay  1  for,  hour  by  hour. 
Here  in  the  never-ended  afternoon, 
O  sweeter  than  all  memories  of  thee, 
Deeper  than  any  yearnings  after  thee 
Seem'd  those  fixr-roUing,  westward-smiling  seas, 
Watck'd  from  this  tower.     Isolt  of  Britain  dash'd 
Before  Isolt  of  Brittany  on  the  strand. 
Would  that  have  chill' d  her  bride-kiss  ?     Wedded  her  ? 
Fought  in  her  father's  battles  ?  wounded  there  ? 
The  King  was  all  fulfill'd  with  gratefulness. 
And  she,  my  namesake  of  the  hands,  that  heal'd 
Thy  hurt  and  heart  with  unguent  and  caress — 
Well — can  I  wish  her  any  huger  wrong 
Than  having  known  thee  ?  her  too  hast  thou  left 
To  pine  and  waste  in  those  sweet  memories. 
O  were  I  not  my  Mark's,  by  whom  all  men 
Are  noble,  I  should  hate  thee  more  than  love." 

And  Tristram,  fondling  her  light  hands,  replied, 
"  Grace,  Queen,  for  being  loved  :  she  loved  me  well. 
Did  I  love  her  ?  the  name  at  least  I  loved. 
Isolt  ? — I  fought  his  battles,  for  Isolt ! 
The  night  was  dark  ;  the  true  star  set.     Isolt ! 

The  name  was  ruler  of  the  dark Isolt  ? 

Care  not  for  her  1  patient,  and  prayerful,  meek. 
Pale-blooded,  she  will  yield  herself  to  God." 

And  Isolt  answer* d,  "  Yea,  and  why  not  I  ? 
Mine  is  the  larger  need,  who  am  not  meek. 
Pale-blooded,  prayerful.     Let  me  tell  thee  now. 
Here  one  black,  mute  midsummer  night  I  sat. 
Lonely,  but  musing  on  thee,  wondering  where, 
Munnuring  a  light  song  I  had  heard  thee  sing. 
And  once  or  twice  I  spake  thy  name  aloud. 
Then  flash' d  a  levin-brand  ;  and  near  me  stood, 
In  fuming  sulphur  blue  and  green,  a  fiend — 
Mark's  way  to  steal  behind  one  in  the  dark — 
For  there  was  Mark ;  '  He  has  wedded  her,'  he  said, 
Not  said,  but  hiss'd  it :  then  this  crown  of  towers 
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So  shook  to  such  a  roar  of  all  the  sky, 
That  here  in  utter  dark  I  swoon' d  away, 
And  woke  again  in  utter  dark,  and  cried, 
*  I  will  flee  hence  and  give  myself  to  God  * — 
And  thou  wert  lying  in  thy  new  leman's  arms." 


« 


Then  Tristram,  ever  dallying  with  her  hand. 
May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  old  and  gray, 
And  past  desire  ! "  a  saying  that  anger*  d  her. 
**  *  May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  thou  art  old, 
And  sweet  no  more  to  me  ! '     I  need  Him  now. 
For  when  had  Lancelot  utter'd  ought  so  gross 
Ev'n  to  the  swineherd's  malkin  in  the  mast  ? 
The  greater  man,  the  greater  courtesy. 
But  thou,  thro'  ever  harrying  thy  wild  beasts — 
Save  that  to  touch  a  harp,  tilt  with  a  lance 
Become^  thee  well — art  grown  wild  beast  thyself. 
How  darest  thou,  if  lover,  push  me  even 
In  fancy  from  thy  side,  and  set  me  far 
In  the  gray  distance,  half  a  life  away, 
Her  to  be  loved  no  more  ?     Unsay  it,  unswear ! 
Flatter  me  rather,  seeing  me  so  weak. 
Broken  with  Mark  and  hate  and  solitude, 
Thy  marriage  and  mine  own,  that  I  should  suck 
Lies  like  sweet  wines  :  lie  to  me  :  I  believe. 
Will  ye  not  lie  ?  not  swear,  as  there  ye  kneel, 
And  sblemnly  as  when  ye  sware  to  him, 
The  man  of  men,  our  King — My  God,  the  power 
Was  once  in  vows  when  men  believed  the  King ! 
They  lied  not  then,  who  sware,  and  thro'  their  vows 
The  King  prevailing  made  his  realm  : — I  say, 
Swear  to  me  thou  wilt  love  me  ev'n  when  old, 
Gray-hair' d,  and  past  desire,  and  in  despair." 

ft 

Then  Tristram,  pacing  moodily  up  and  down, 
"  Vows  !  did  ye  keep  the  vow  ye  made  to  Mark 
More  than  I  mine  ?     Lied,  say  ye  ?     Nay,  but  learnt, 
The  vow  that  binds  too  strictly  snaps  itself — 
My  knighthood  taught  me  this — ay,  being  snapt — 
We  run  more  counter  to  the  soul  thereof 
Than  had  we  never  sworn.     I  swear  no  more. 
I  swore  to  the  great  King,  and  am  forsworn. 
For  once — ev'n  to-  the  height — I  honor'd  him. 
*  Man,  is  he  man  at  all  ? '   methought,  when  first 
I  rode  from  our  rough  Lyonesse,  and  beheld 
That  victor  of  the  Pagan  throned  in  hall — 
His  hair,  a  sun  that  ray'd  from  off  a  brow 
Like  hill-snow  high  in  heaven,  the  steel-blue  eyes, 
The  golden  beard  that  clothed  his  lips  with  light — 
Moreover,  that  weird  legend  of  his  birth. 
With  Merlin's  mystic  babble  about  his  end 
Amazed  me  ;  then,  his  foot  was  on  a  stool 
Shaped  as  a  dragon  ;  he  seem'd  to  me  no  man. 
But  Michael  trampling  Satan  ;  so  I  sware, 
Being  amazed  :  but  this  went  by — the  vows ! 
O  ay — the  wholesome  madness  of  an  hour — 
They  served  their  use,  their  time  ;  for  every  knight 
Believed  himself  a  greater  than  himself, 
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Atid  every  follower  eyed  him  as  ia.  God  ; 

Till  he,  being  lifted  up  beyond  himself, 

Did  mightier  deeds  than  elsewise  he  had  done, 

And  so  the  realm  was  made ;  but  then  their  vows — 

First  mainly  thro*  that  sullying  of  our  Queen — 

Began  to  gall  the  knighthood,  asking  whence 

Had  Arthur  right  to  bind  them  to  himself  ? 

Dropt  down  from  heaven  ?  washed  up  from  out  the  deep  ? 

They  fail'd  to  trace  him  thro*  the  flesh  and  blood 

Of  our  old  Kings  :  whence  then  ?  a  doubtful  lord 

To  bind  them  by  inviolable  vows. 

Which  flesh  and  blood  perforce  would  violate  : 

For  feel  this  arm  of  mine — the  tide  within 

Red  with  free  chase  and  heather-scented  air. 

Pulsing  full  man  ;  can  Arthur  make  me  pure 

As  any  maiden  child  ?  lock  up  my  tongue 

From  uttering  freely  what  I  freely  hear  ? 

Bind  me  to  one  ?    The  great  world  laughs  at  it. 

And  worldling  of  the  world  am  I,  and  know 

The  ptarmigan  that  whitens  ere  his  hour 

Wooes  his  own  end  ;  we  are  not  angels  here 

Nor  shall  be  :  vows — I  am  woodman  of  the  woods^ 

And  hear  the  garnet-headed  yafllingale 

Mock  them  :  my  soul,  we  love  but  while  we  may  ; 

And  therefore  is  my  love  so  large  for  thee, 

Seeing  it  is  not  bounded  save  by  love." 

Here  ending,  he  moved  toward  her,  and  she  said, 
"  Good  :  an  I  turn*d  away  my  love  for  thee 
To  some  one  thrice  as  courteous  as  thyself — 
For  courtesy  wins  woman  all  as  well 
As  valor  may,  but  he  that  closes  both 
Is  perfect,  he  is  Lancelot— taller  indeed. 
Rosier,  and  comelier,  thoii — but  say  I  loved 
This  knightliest  of  all  knights,  and  cast  thee  back 
Thine  own  small  saw,  *  We  love  but  while  we  may/ 
Well  then,  what  answer  ?  " 

He  that  while  she  spake. 
Mindful  of  what  he  brought  to  adorn  her  with, 
The  jewels,  had  let  one  finger  lightly  touch 
The  warm  white  apple  of  her  throat,  replied, 
"  Press  this  a  little  closer,  sweet,  until — 
Come,  I  am  hungered  and  half-anger'd — meat. 
Wine,  wine — and  I  will  love  thee  to  the  death. 
And  out  beyond  into  the  dream  to  come.*' 

So  then,  when  both  were  brought  to  full  accord, 
She  rose,  and  set  before  him  all  he  wilFd  ; 
And  after  these  had  comforted  the  blood 
With  meats  and  wines,  and«atiated  their  hearts — 
Now  talking  of  their  woodland  paradise. 
The  deer,  the  dews,  the  fern,  the  founts,  the  lawns ; 
Now  mocking  at  the  much  ungainliness, 
And  craven  shifts,  and  long  crane  legs  of  Mark — 
Then  Tristram  laughing  caught  the  harp,  and  sang  : 
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"  Ay,  ay,  O  ay — ^the  winds  that  bend  the  brier ! 
A  star  in  heaven,  a  star  within  the  mere ! 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay — a  star  was  my  desire, 
And  one  was  far  apart,  and  one  was  near : 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  bow  the  grass ! 
And  one  was  water  and  one  star  was  fire, 
And  one  will  ever  shine  and  one  will  pass. 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  move  the  mere." 

Then  in  the  light's  last  glimmer  Tristram  show'd 
And  swung  the  ruby  carcanet.     She  cried, 
"  The  collar  of  some  order,  which  our  King 
Hath  newly  founded,  all  for  thee,  my  soul. 
For  thee,  to  yield  thee  grace  beyond  thy  peers." 

"  Not  so,  my  Queen,"  he  said,  "  but  the  red  fniit 
Grown  on  a  magic  oak-tree  in  mid-heaven 
And  won  by  Tristram  as  a  tourney- prize. 
And  hither  brought  by  Tristram,  for  his  last 
I-.ove-offering  and  peace-offering  unto  thee." 

He  rose,  he  tum*d,  and  flinging  round  her  neck, 
Claspt  it ;  but  while  he  bow'd  himself  to  lay 
Warm  kisses  in  the  hollow  of  her  throat, 
Out  of  the  dark,  just  as  the  lips  had  touch' d, 
Behind  him  rose  a  shadow  and  a  shriek — 
"  Mark's  way,"  said  Mark,  and  clove  him  thro'  the  brain. 

That  night  came  Arthur  home,  and  while  he  climb' d, 
All  in  a  death-dumb  autumn-dripping  gloom, 
The  stairway  to  the  hall,  and  look'd  and  saw 
The  great  Queen's  bower  was  dark, — about  his  feet 
A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  question'd  it, 
"  What  art  thou  ?  "  and  the  voice  about  his  feet 
Sent  up  an  answer,  sobbing,  "  I  am  thy  fool, 
And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again." 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  PETITE  PROVENCE  :      THE  BUD. 

"  What  is  learnt  with  the  greatest  ease 
in   childhood  is  always  most  difficult  4o 
forget  in  after-life.     Hero  and  felon  are 
often  created  by  the  influence  of  the  nur- 
sery rhyme."     This  was  a  favorite  axiom 
of    the    Great    Frederick.     But    French 
mothers  believe  not  in  the  theory  it  con- 
veys, and  give  their  children  much  more 
to  forget  than  to  remember.     The  French- 
man's education  can  only  be  completed  by 
the  forgetfuiness  of  senility,  for  he  learns 
everytliing  in  early  childhood,  knows  ev- 
erything in  early  youth,  and  is  blasi  with 
everything  in  middle  age.     The  morning 
I  spent  in  the  Tuileries  just  before  the 


war,  put  me  on  the  track  of  much  that  has 
happened  since,  and  confirmed  a  suspi- 
cion 1  had  long  entertained  that  the  only 
equality  existing  in  France,  in  spite  of  all 
the  talk  about  it,  is  that  which  is  estab- 
lished between  the  babies  and  their 
grands  parents,  "  What  on  earth  can  be 
the  reason  that  English  philosophy  has 
never  been  able  to  determine  the  exact 
cause  of  the  effects  which  are  so  palpable 
in  the  unsteady  aims  of  this  strange  peo- 
ple ?  "  said  I,  in  despair,  to  my  friend  Del- 
briick,  who  has  done  more  to  modify  the 
French  system  of  education  than  any  man 
of  our  day.  "  Simply  because  English  phi- 
losophy, while  devoting  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  flower  and  the  fruit — pro- 
nouncing the  first  to  be  withered  and  the 
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latter  comipt — ^has  always  overlooked  the 
germ — the  bud,  the  blossom,  altogether. 
Even  your  own  great  poet-philosopher, 
who  pronounced  that  *  the  boy  is  father  to 
the  man,'  may  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
begim  at  the  beginning  ;  for  there  is  yet 
an  antecedent  to  that  profound  maxim  ; 
for  *  the  girl  is  mother  to  the  woman '  in 
France,  decidedly ;  and  as  the  latter  has 
the  entire  management  of  the  education 
of  the  boys,  it  is  there  you  will  find  the 
clue  to  all  that  seems  strange  in  our  or- 
ganization." 

"Hunting  the  waterfalls "  is,  however, 
no  easy  task  in  Paris,  where  domestic  life 
is  hidden  behind  a  wall  impenetrable  to 
the  eye  of  the  foreigner,  and  I  resigned 
myself  to  the  same  ignorance  which  had 
subjected  my  countrymen  to  Delbriick's 
just  reproach,  and  resolved  to  confine  my- 
self to  the  occupation  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, and  leave  that  of  understanding  to 
others  wiser  than  myself;  and  I  rushed 
out,  to  ciuiet  my  bitter  disappointment, 
into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  weather  was  beautiful — the  scene 
most  exhilarating.  The  crowds  of  chil- 
dren rushing  in  and  out  amongst  the  trees ; 
the  hoops,  the  balls,  the  skipping-ropes 
and  skittles,  made  the  whole  scene  quite 
refreshing,  a  very  draught  of  pure  water 
from  the  spring  to  one  who  had  been 
following  for  some  time  past  the  hot 
and  feverish  literature  of  the  circulating 
library,  the  fiery  morals  of  the  stage, 
in  Paris ;  and  no  wonder  that  my  soul 
should  turn  instinctively  to  the  spot  where 
the  purest  fountain  of  innocence  was  to  be 
found — the  only  spot,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  city  where  I  could  forget  for  a  mo- 
ment the  conjugal  infidelity,  the  vice  and 
corruption,  of  which  every  picture,  or 
book,  or  play,  or  song  seemed  to  have 
served  as  theme,  and  to  be  the  only  sub- 
jects worth  treating  by  French  authors  or 
artists — the  only  ones,  indeed,  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  French  public.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  I  should  seek  relief  from  all 
this  in  the  Petite  Provence.  All  little 
ones,  the  loved  of  Ghrist,  the  favored  of 
Heaven,  gather  here ;  and  I  sat  myself 
down  on  one  of  the  stone  benches  amid  a 
group  of  nurses,  without  feeling  the  small- 
est humiliation  at  the  companionship. 

The  past  history  of  the  Petite  Provence 
is  not  without  interest.  It  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  Tarrasse  des  Feuillans,  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  beaux  and  gallants  of  the 


eighteenth  century.  It  is  just  below  the 
Pont  Toumant,  whence  the  Committee  of 
the  Jacobins  were  wont  to  meet,  to  signal 
to  the  members  of  the  Club  awaiting  their 
orders  below.  It  opens  on  the  Grande 
AUee,  down  whose  gravelled  space  the 
Prince  de  Lambesc,  at  the  head  of  his 
Royal  Allemands,  charged  the  people, 
sword  in  hand,  and  virtually  began  the 
Revolution.  It  was  from  the  Petite  Pro- 
vence, likewise,  that  the  Abb6  "  Cent 
Mille  Hommes"  was  accustomed  to 
launch  his  astounding  bulletins  concern- 
ing the  desperate  march  on  Paris  by  the 
armies  of  Pitt-Cobourg  and  the  rivers  of 
blood — Us  fleuves  de  sang — through  which 
they  were  to  wade,  in  order  to  capture  the 
invincible  battalions  of  an  army  which 
had  put  to  shame  the  legions  of  Caesar. 
But  in  our  day  the  Petite  Provence  sug- 
gests no  thought  of  war  or  bloodshed ;  all 
its  associations  are  those  of  peace  and 
good  fellowship.  It  is  a  land  literally  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  and  wherein  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  constantly  heard. 
The  lovers  of  human  nature  can  behold 
the  infancy  of  the  future  generation  in  all 
its  glory,  in  the  Petite  Provence ;  and  as 
I  sat  upon  the  stone  bench,  I  thought  that 
with  French  children,  at  all  events,  French 
vanity  and  affectation  could  assuredly 
find  no  place  ;  and  I  determined  to  give 
myself  up  to  what  I  deemed  would  prove 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  moment. 

Nothing  could  be  more  genial  than  the 
scene.  The  creeping  plant  upon  the  wall 
was  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  mildest  of 
summer  breezes,  while  the  sunbeams, 
equally  mild,  without  scorch  or  glare, 
were  reflected  on  the  parterre,  all  brilliant 
with  the  gayest  flowers.  The  little  chil- 
dren were  skipping  merrily  about,  and  I 
was  determined  to  use  an  indulgent  be- 
nevolence towards  them.  The  Petite 
Provence  is  devoted  exclusively  to  babies ; 
here  there  were  "the  germ,  the  bud,  the 
blossom"  to  be  studied.  "The  flower 
and  the  fruit,"  I  knew,  were  to  be  found 
in  another  part  of  the  garden. 

Some  of  the  children  were  over-dressed, 
it  is  true.  There  were  paniers  and  pcufs 
appended  to  little  creatures  of  four  years 
old,  and  all  sorts  of  nameless  seductions, 
which  Frenchwomen  know  so  well  how  to 
employ,  were  serving  as  adornment  to 
diminutive  coquettes  of  even  less  age  than 
that.  But  this  display  of  vanity  was  not 
their  own,  and  found  pity  rather  than  con- 
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demnation  in  my  sight.  My  heart  was 
softened  even  towards  their  niothers,  when 
I  beheld  the  grave  and  airy  lightness  with 
which  the  malicious  little  fairies  twisted 
and  twirled,  like  the  winged  genii  in  a 
pantomime,  to  show  their  toilets  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Beside  me  on  the  bench  sat  a  huge  Pi- 
cardy  wet-nurse,  with  a  lean,  long  baby  on 
her  lap,  where  it  lay  kicking  and  writhing, 
while  she,  nothing  daunted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  stranger  of  the  opposite  sex,  set 
about  repairing  in  detail  the  disorder  in 
her  toilet  created  by  her  recent  endeavors 
to  assuage  the  furious  appetite  of  the 
young  tyrant,  whose  rage  at  being  neg- 
lected even  for  a  moment  displayed  itself 
in  loud  protestations.  She  wore  a  low 
roundeared  cap,  bordered  with  lace,  and 
confined  by  a  broad  blue  ribbon  with  a 
large  flat  bow  behind.  A  small  kerchief 
of  gay  pattern  was  crossed  over  her  bo- 
som, and  her  gown  of  comfortable  merino, 
of  a  dark  cliocolate  color,  was  protected 
by  an  apron  of  oiled  silk,  to  which  it  is 
njost  likely  that  an  English  nurse  would 
have  objected  entirely,  but  of  which  my 
neighbor,  being  French,  seemed  rather 
proud  than  otherwise,  for  she  spread  it  out 
with  great  complacency  over  her  knees, 
turning  back  one  corner  to  show  the  rich 
Wack  silk  ai)ron  beneath.  She  was  evi- 
dently fresh  from  the  countr}' — a  circum- 
stance at  which  I  inwardly  rejoiced.  The 
fan  and  freckles  of  the  haymaking  and  the 
harvest  still  remained  ui)on  her  forehead, 
and  the  rich  bloom  of  the  meadows  was 
still  painted  on  her  cheeks.  It  was  plain 
that  her  morale  was  still  as  unsophisticated 
^\itx physique^  for  the  very  candid  man- 
ner in  which  she  performed  every  one  of 
the  little  duties  incidental  to  her  profes- 
sion sufficiently  proved  that  hypocrisy 
could  not  yet  be  numbered  amongst  her 
defects.  When  she  had  completed  her 
own  personal  arrangements,  she  gathered 
np  the  baby,  who  still  lay  sprawling  on 
her  knees,  bawling  most  lustily  at  the 
helpless  condition  in  which  it  had  been 
left.  But  her  nerves  were  evidently  well 
strung.  She  did  not  even  blink  at  the 
shrill  discordant  cries  which  burst  from 
the  child.  On  the  contrary,  i^lacincj  the 
little  mouth  close  to  her  ear,  she  patted 
Ae  squaller  on  the  back  with  the  move- 
nicnt  used  by  every  nurse  throughout  the 
world ;  and  while  she  did  so  she  sang  the 
lullaby  peculiar,  so  it  seems,  to  those  of 


PVancc  alone.  Imitating  with  the  excla- 
mation of  "  Pan !  Pan  !  Pan  ! "  the  action 
of  knocking,  ])erformed  by  the  open  ])alm 
upon  the  baby's  shoulders,  which  awakens 
attention,  and  causes  an  instant  cessation 
of  the  wailing,  she  sang  to  a  pretty  melo- 
dious tune : — 

"Who  knocks,  who  knocks?  Away,  away! 
My  husband  lias  come  home  to-day, 

Although  far  out  of  town 
He  promised  me  all  night  to  stay." 

Then  in  gniff  accents,  imitating  the  hus- 
band's voice,  she  asks  in  prose  : — 

"  What  are  you  singing  there,  you  im- 
pudent baggage  ?  " 

And  resuming  her  song  she  replies  : — 

"  A  song  to  soothe  the  baby's  fear. 
And  hush  the  child  to  sleep,  luy  dear." 

Then  agian  in  a  whisper  : — 

"  I-.ove,  knock  no  more,  but  liaste  away. 
My  husband  has  come  home  to-day." 

The  song  startled  me,  I  must  confess. 
It  seemed  the  confirmation  of  all  I  had 
heard  and  read  on  the  subject  of  French 
mothers,  who  suffer  impure  ideas  to  be 
imbibed  with  the  very  milk  their  babies 
suck.  The  nurse  sang  it,  too,  with  pecu- 
liar gusto,  and,  what  is  more,  the  young 
rogue  she  was  rocking,  completely  divert- 
ed from  his  grievances  by  the  melody, 
looked  up  into  her  face  with  his  great 
black  eyes  as  if  in  search  of  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  words. 

Presently  there  was  a  stir  amongst  the 
baby  poi)ulation,  which  had  greatly  in- 
creased since  my  arrival  in  the  Petite 
Provence,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  gar- 
den came  nmning,  toddling,  skipping,  and 
jumping,  a  formidable  tribe  of  little  boys 
and  girls,  some  of  the  latter  attired  in  the 
height  of  the  same  fashion  as  that  adopt- 
ed by  their  mothers  ;  others  in  fantastic  ac- 
coutrements, imitating  the  national  cos- 
tumes of  various  countries  ;  some,  again, 
in  dresses  taken  from  the  popular  pictures 
of  tiie  day,  and  others  in  attire  of  the 
Middle  Ages  !  Notwithstanding  this  af- 
fectation, for  which  it  must  be  owned  the 
poor  infants  were  not  liable,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  vast  amount  of  practical  business 
going  forward  ;  much  whispering  and  lay- 
ing of  tiny  heads  together  ;  and  at  last 
the  object  of  the  sudden  gathering  became 
visible  in  the  formation  of  a  ring,  and 
Anth  much  joyous  laughter  and  immense 
confusion  and  clatter  of  tongues,  a  round 
dance  was  proposed  and  accepted  with 
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the  noisiest  demonstrations  of  approval. 
No  one  possessed  of  the  smallest  degree 
of  sensibility  could  fail  to  be  charmed 
with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  little 
creatures — these  qualities  are  inherent  to 
the  French  blood.  But  there  was  nothing 
infantine  about  any  one  of  them.  The 
youngest  girl,  an  imp  of  not.  more  tlian 
four  summers,  seemed  to  be  as  conscious 
of  examination,  as  full  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  her  dress  and  appearance,  as  much 
occupied  with  the  effect  she  was  produc- 
ing, as  her  own  mother  must  doubtless 
have  been  at  that  very  moment.  The 
little  hands  were  joined,  and  the  little 
feet  pattered  round  and  round  upon  the 
gravel  in  cadence  with  the  tune.  I  hsten- 
ed  eagerly  for  the  words,  hoping  to  be 
consoled  for  the  unpleasant  feeling  left  by 
the  nurse's  song,  which  had  jarred  so 
strangely  on  my  nerves.  The  melody 
was  gay  and  lively,  full  of  that  graphic 
musical  fancy  which  has  made  the  popu- 
lar airs  of  France  popular  all  over  the 
world.  The  ronde  commenced  in  the 
most  innocent  and  childish  manner,  and 
I  began  to  imagine  that  the  incipient 
corruption  was  confined  to  the  nurses 
alone,  and  had  not  yet  extended  to  the  chil- 
dren. It  was  amid  a  tumult  of  chattering 
feet  throwiug  up  a  cloud  of  dust  and  peb- 
bles into  the  air  that  I  caught  at  last  the 
meaning  of  the  song  which  so  delighted 
the  little  singers.  Every  shrill,  tiny  voice 
joined  in  the  tune  with  more  or  less  cor- 
rectness, but  the  words  were  lisped  forth ' 
with  tolerable  precision  : — 

"  A  shepherd  maid  there  was, 

Who  tended  her  sheep  with  ease, 
Of  their  wool  she  made  a  coat, 
And  of  their  milk  a  cheese. 

**  The  kitten  sate  watching  the  chum. 
And  her  lips  she  began  to  lick  : 
'  Touch  with  thy  paw  that  cream,  thou  thief  1 
And  thy  back  shall  feel  the  stick.* 

**  Her  paw  she  dipp*d  not  in, 

But  the  cream  lapp'd  to  and  fro  ; 
The  shepherd  maid,  in  wrath. 
Just  kill'd  her  with  one  blow. 

"  In  terror  she  flew  to  the  priest, 
*  Holy  Father,  devoid  of  all  sin  ! 
My  kitten  is  deadl  While  clmming  the  cheese 
I  murder' d  her  with  the  pin.* 

"  *  Oh  daughter,  sinful  and  wroth, 
Thy  penance  must  be  severe ; 
Thou  must  give  me  a  kiss  with  thy  ruby  red  lips, 
And  hug  me,  and  call  me  thy  dear! ' 
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" '  Such  penance,  indeed,  is  of  grace. 
How  sweetly  delicious  the  pain  1 
Holy  Father,  devoid  of  all  sin. 
We'll  perform  it  again  and  again. 

And  as  the  rond^  concluded  the  laugh- 
ter and  the  screaming,  and  the  kissing 
right  and  left,  rendered  the  scene  one  of 
uproarious  delight.  The  little  girls,  I  ob- 
served, were  most  particularly  zealous  in 
keeping  the  boys  in  time  to  the  melody, 
and  in  stimulating  them  to  gallantry  ;  for 
the  boys,  almost  all  dyspeptic-looking  and 
nervous,  seemed  much  less  disposed  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  song  than  their 
partners.  When  the  rond^  was  concluded 
they  dispersed  into  groups,  some  to  grub 
up  the  gravel  with  their  tiny  spades  and 
shovels,  which  operation  the  )roung  gentle- 
men performed  upon  their  hands  and 
knees,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  white 
kerseymere  costumes :  others  to  1611  upon 
the  knees  of  their  gossiping  bonn€s^  and 
whine  for  cakes  and  sirop  de  groseilU^ 
which  were  kept  ready  for  use  in  small 
baskets  stowed  away  beneath  the  bench. 
But  the  chief  amusement  of  the  boys — the 
one  which  gave  the  greatest  delight  and 
elicited  the  greatest  laughter — was  to  fill 
their  baskets  with  pebbles,  then  pour  the 
contents  gently  into  the  satiu-lined  hoods 
of  the  girls,  which  gaped  invitingly  as  the 
little  wearers  were  stooping  before  them. 
Thus  the  embryo  elements  of  tiger  and 
monkey,  which  Voltaire  declares  must 
enter  into  the  composition  of  every  French- 
man, were  being  developed  under  my  very 
eyes. 

My  neighbor  had  by  this  time  adjusted 
her  pro]>erties,  and  spread  her  gray  silk 
parasol  over  the  baby,  who  now  lay  fast 
asleep  upon  a  down  pillow  edged  with 
lace,  while  a  long  flowing  coverlet  of  mus- 
lin, gay  with  blue  ribbons  and  embroidery^ 
covered  his  lanky  form.  To  speak  truth, 
my  sturdy  friend  seemed  nothing  loth  to 
talk,  and  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  inspire 
her  with  such  immense  confidence  in  my 
honor  and  discretion,  that  she  unfolded  to 
my  ear  all  the  most  intimate  details  of  her 
life,  never  sparing  her  own  delicacy  or 
mine.  In  short,  I  had  scarcely  convers- 
ed with  her  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  be- 
fore I  became  as  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  her  motives  and  antecedents  as  if  I 
had  known  her  for  many  years.  She  in- 
formed me,  without  the  smallest  pressing 
on  the  subject,  that  she  had  been  chosen 
by  Trousseau  as  wet-nurse  to  the  son  and 
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heir  of  M.  Caisse,  the  rich  banker  of  the 
Qiauss^e  d'Antin,  not  only  because  she 
possessed  all  the  physical  requisites  for 
the   appointment    in    greater   perfection 
than  any  of  her  rivals,  but  also  because 
she  was  still  a  "  demoiselle,"  which  quali- 
fication she  infonned  me  is  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  Paris  doctors,  as  it  insures  to 
the  employer  immunity  from  the  right  of 
disturbance   or   removal   by   a  husband. 
As  my  eyes  had  already  opened  to  their 
fiillcst  extent  on  listening  to  the  extraor- 
dinary roundelay  warbled  by  the  innocent 
babes  of  Paris,  they  could  open  no  ^nder  ; 
but  the  information,  and  most  particularly 
the  cool  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed, 
and  the  look  of  triumph  by  which  it  was  ac- 
CiMupanied,  certainly  did  take  me  by  sur- 
IMise,    But   the  unsophisticated  creature 
Fettled  on,  glad  of  a  listener,  and  told 
me  how  cleverly  she  had  made  her  bar- 
gain, never  forgetting  one  single  item  of 
Ae  wet-nurse's  admitted  prerogatives: "  Fif- 
ty francs  a  month,  washing,  wine,  coffee  d 
duo'etwHy  lace  caps,  black  morocco  shoes 
with  sandals,  aprons  (black  silk  and  white 
cambric),   and  des  belles  etrennes    (rich 
New-year's    presents)."     These,   by   the 
way,  generally  consist  of  a  watch   and 
chain  or  a  French  cashmere  shawl.    Rous- 
aeau's  honest  indignation  is  quite  justiiia- 
We:    "Neither  shipwreck,  nor  fire,  nor 
■ckness,  nor  bankruptcy  can  be  consider- 
ed so  great  a  calamity  as  the  admission 
of  a  wet-nurse  into  a  bourgeois  family." 

And  she  went  on  and  on,  telling  me  the 
history  of-  her  adventures  when  she  was  a 
P^ejeunesse,  and  the  story  of  Flageolet, 
her  bon  ami,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  conscription,  and  many  other  histories, 
*11  curious  in  their  way,  and  all  tending  to 
throw  great  light  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  germ  is  nourished  into  the  bud, 
and  to  furnish  many  reasons,  all  of  them 
gKi  ones,  why  the  Parisian  hotbed  should 
"ring  forth  such  precocious  fruit.  Being 
fom  Picardy,  she  was  frank  and  honest  in 
her  speech — ies  francs  Picards  being  re- 
nowned for  their  candor — and  owned  to 
nie,  without  disguise,  that  she  would  not 
ttay  another  day  in  Paris  were  it  not  for 
the  certainty  of  being  soon  able  to  com- 
pel the  rich  banker  to  purchase  a  retnpla- 
Pont  for  Flageolet,  whose  time  of  service 
had  yet  three  years  to  nm.  She  was  in- 
deed quite  "  expansive,"  as  the  French 
call  it,  and  added  that :  "  A  rempla^nt 
just  now  will  be  rather  dear :  but  M. 


Caisse  will  consider  that  the  article  would 
increase  rather  than  diminish  in  value, 
since  there  was  talk  of  war,  and  that  from 
8oof.,  the  present  price,  it  would  soon 
rise  to  i,2oof  ;  and  what  is  that  for  a  rich 
man  like  him  ?  /  know  how  to  make  him 
comply.  I  will  threaten  to  leave  the 
baby  at  once,  and  what  will  Madame  say 
to  that  ?  I  will  fret  and  cry,  and  eat  fresh 
salad  with  plenty  of  vinegar.  I  will  let 
the  sour  apples  roll  out  of  my  pocket 
when  Monsieur  is  standing  by — for  it  is 
only  by  frightening  a  bourgeois  that  you 
can  ever  get  anything  you  want — and  I'll 
frighten  ce  vieux  Caisse  out  of  a  substitute 
for  Flageolet,  before  many  weeks  are 
over,  1*11  warrant  you.  Yes,  sour  apples 
and  green  salad  will  do  it ;  and  when  it  is 
done  the  rest  will  be  easy.  Flageolet  is  a 
tailor  ;  he  must  be  set  up  in  his  trade  ; 
and  when  his  signboard  is  over  the  door 
— oh  then,  ma  foi  /" 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  but  gave 
the  baby  such  a  disdainful  toss,  that  it 
squalled  most  fiercely,  while  she  renewed 
the  song  which  had  irritated  me  before  by 
its  impropriety,  but  which  seems  to  have 
quite  a  contrary  effect  upon  French 
babies,  for  it  produced  the  same  soothing 
result  as  before. 

I  should  have  heard  more  of  the  good 
nurse's  history,  but,  just  then,  there  broke 
into  the  Petite  Provence  a  whole  crowd 
of  the  nursing  sisterhood,  and  my  friend 
darted  suddenly  away  towards  the  gate. 
It  was  the  hour  for  relieving  guard  at  the 
postey  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  seemed  to 
act  with  magic  power  ui)on  the  nurses. 
The  black  lace  hat  of  the  Mftconaise,  the 
straw  bonnet  of  the  13erichonne,  the  long 
lappets  of  the  Basse-Breton ne,  the  tower- 
ing caj)  of  Normandy,  after  clustering  all 
together,  sailed  majestically  away  towards 
the  gate.  Such  variety  of  accents,  such 
diversity  of  patois^  and  such  energy  of 
speech  were  surely  never  gathered  in  such 
small  space  before.  Then  came  the  loud 
rush  of  many  feet,  and  the  solemn  sweep 
of  babies*  long  cloaks  and  the  advance  of 
ponderous  petticoats.  The  trumpet  was 
sounding,  and  the  guard  was  turning  out 
— the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes — in  all  the 
glory  of  cock's- tail  feathers  and  snow- 
white  gaiters.  The  pressure  was  tremen- 
dous ;  1  was  almost  carried  off  my  legs  by 
the  sudden  charge.  In  a  moment  the 
Petite  Provence  was  deserted  by  all  but 
the  infirm  and  incurious,  neither  of  them 
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belonging  to  an  interesting  section  of 
human  nature  ;  so  I  walked  away  quietly 
down  the  avenue  of  chestnut  trees  to  the 
parterre,  which  at  that  moment  was  fast  fill- 
ing with  the  aristocratic  population  of  the 
little  ladies  of  Paris.  For  it  was  just  the 
hour  of  respite  from  study,  as  pursued  at 
the  different  cours,  and  M.  Levi  and 
Mdlle.  St.  Clair  and  the  great  M.  Saitout 
had  all  just  finished  their  early  classes  of 
universal  instruction  in  every  language 
and  ever}'  science,  and  the  juvenile  aris- 
tocracy were  left  to  digest  the  light  and 
frothy  meal  of  intellectual  nourishment, 
which  the  above-named  professors  know 
so  well  how  to  cook  up  at  the  slow  fire 
of  their  own  intelligence,  to  suit  the  deli- 
cate appetite  of  the  customers.  In  the 
Petite  Provence  I  had  beheld  the  "germ" 
which  my  friend  Delbriick  had  advised 
me  to  consider,  and  thought  it  wise  to 
contemplate  the  bud  and  blossom,  as  I 
should  find  them,  at  that  moment,  assem- 
bled in  tiie  parterre. 

CHAPTER  II. 
THE   PARTKRRE  :    BUD   AND   BLOSSOM. 

The  square  space  before  the  double 
parterre  was  literally  crowded  with  the 
world  of  fashion  in  miniature,  every  mem- 
ber of  which  seemed  to  be  so  full  of 
eagerness  in  the  search  after  pleasure  that 
the  indifferent  observer  might  have  mis- 
taken it  for  the  pursuit  of  more  serious 
business. 

I  felt  at  once  that  I  was  in  far  better 
company  than  in  the  Petite  Provence. 
Here  all  was  dignity  and  aristocratic  pride. 
Few  bonnes,  many  surveillantes  and  '  in- 
stitiiirices.  No  child  of  the  people  was 
suffered  to  destroy  with  plebeian  blouse 
and  cotton  nightcap  the  harmony  of  the 
picture  which,  if  photogra[)hed  as  it  broke 
upon  me  when  I  emerged  from  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  might  have  served  as  the 
illustration  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  juvenile  France  of  modern  times. 
As  usual,  the  girls  were  gathered  in 
groups,  the  grouping  being  evidently  de- 
pendent upon  social  equality,  not  upon 
age  or  similarity  of  taste.  The  most  un- 
observant eye  could  not  fail  to  be  struck 
\\ith  this  strange  classification.  The  criti- 
cal glance  directed  by  the  girls  in  any 
one  particular  group  when  a  strange  play- 
mate approached  with  a  petition  to  join 
the  game  going  forward  at  the  moment, 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  take  in  at 


one  single  glance  the  whole  figure  of  the 
new-comer,  from  the  crown  of  her  hat  d 
la  Watteau  to  the  sole  of  her  tapotte  Du- 
barriy  and  with  experienced  connoisseur- 
ship  would  accept  or  reject  the  petition 
at  once  without  excuse  for  the  judgment 
or  appeal  against  it  when  pronounced, 
was  most  instnictive  and  curious  to  be- 
hold. Every  description  of  childish  vani- 
ty might  be  said  to  have  been  here  un- 
folded to  the  sun.  This  square  space  be- 
tween the  last  quincunx  and  the  wire 
trellis  fence  of  the  parterre  has  been  long 
known  as  the  Pare  des  Princesses,  to  ac- 
count for  the  turning  up  of  little  chins, 
and  the  curling  up  of  little  noses,  at  each 
other,  and  the  whole  world  besides. 

It  was  curious  to  remark  that  even  the 
baby  world  of  Paris  is  undergoing  the 
strange  transition  which  is  observable  in 
every  other  section  of  the  community; 
for  in  the  very  midst  of  the  pure  circle  of 
the  future  marchionesses  and  countesses 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  whose  an- 
cestors shouted  "  Montjoie  St.  Denis  !  " 
on  the  walls  of  Ascalon,  might  be  seen 
some  of  the  future  bankers*  wives  of  the 
ChaussC'e  d' An  tin,  whose  ancestors  may 
have  bawled  forth  **  Oranges  h.  la  douce  ! " 
in  the  streets  of  Marseilles ;  and  the  law- 
yers' ladies  of  the  Marais,  whose  only 
battle-cry  was  "A  la  Bazoche  ! "  But  the 
world  has  many  ways  of  moving  forward, 
and  the  little  rohirieres  claim  admission 
into  the  exclusive  precincts  of  theParc  des 
Princesses,  first  of  all  by  right  of  their  irre- 
proachable toilet,  and  then  by  contact  at 
the  same  cours^  whereat  both  classes  ac- 
quire the  universal  knowledge  I  have  be- 
fore alluded  to,  and  where  social  distinc- 
tion must  of  necessity  be  soflened  by 
equality  in  the  "  sciences,"  and  most  of 
all  by  instruction  at  the  same  "  catechism." 
This  letter  is  the  greatest  card  of  all,  and 
being  the  work  of  the  priesthood,  bears 
the  stamp  of  that  mastery  of  human  weak- 
ness, that  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  the  Church  so  wisely  insists  shall 
be  the  first  branch  taught  to  those  who 
seek  to  maintain  her  dignity  and  power. 
The  scions  of  the  two  races  now  strug- 
gling for  supremacy  in  France  were  ostensi- 
bly engaged  at  play  together,  but  in  reality 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  thoughts 
of  either.  They  were,  in  reality,  occu- 
pied in  criticising,  in  admiring,  in  depreci- 
ating or  envying,  each  other's  dress  and 
manner.     I  considered  myself  fortunate 
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in  finding  a  place  for  my  chair  just  in  the 
midst  of  the  finest  ganie  of  "  puss  in  the 
comer."  I  soon  learnt  the  names  of  the 
little  girls  engaged  in  it,  for  they  called 
them  out  to  each  other  in  loud,  shrill, 
screaming  tones. 

Emmeline  and  Lucile,  Melanie  and 
Malvina,  stood  at  the  four  corners,  whilst 
Aloyse  occupied  the  middle  post,  and  I 
was  rather  suq^rised  to  hear  the  young 
lady  with  so  fine  a  name  called  by  the 
familiar  appellation  belonging  to  the  game, 
but  one  which  we  should  never  dare  to 
mention  to  any  ears  whether  polite  or 
otherwise,  much  less  scream  it  out  across 
a  public  garden  to  awaken  the  echoes 
with  gross  and  unpleasant  suggestions. 
But  if  the  words  of  the  little  maidens  were 
▼ulgar  their  dress  was  not.  Enuneline 
was  attired  in  drab-colored  poult  de  sole, 
elaborately  embroidered  in  sky-blue  floss ; 
Ladle  wore  an  emerald-green  mousseline 
di  soUy  with  countless  flounces,  and  pouf 
•of  the  same  ;  Melanie' s  fourreau  of  the 
newest  fashion,  perfectly  correct  in  cut, 
but  rather  tight,  was  gay  Scotch  plaid  pop- 
Kn,  wonderfully  adorned  with  satin  quill- 
ings ;  while  Aloyse,  despite  of  the  oflice 
she  held  in  the  game,  was  the  most  soi}^nte 
rfall,  a  rose-colored  China  silk  with  Pom- 
padour braidings  and  fringes !  Aloyse 
moreover  had  splendid  hair,  so  she  had 
dofled  her  hat.  It  lay  on  the  chair  where 
her  surveillant^s  feet  were  resting.  It 
was  snow-white  crape  with  a  long  rose-co- 
ktted  feather.  The  other  girls  had  de- 
clared the  wind  to  be  too  high  to  go  bare- 
headed. It  was  pleasant,  notwithstanding 
Ac  affectation  of  their  demeanor,  and  the 
calculation  visible  in  their  movements,  to 
watdi  them  as  they  darted  across  the 
iqnare,  now  advancing  on  tiptoe  with 
gncefiil  carvings  of  the  arm  to  beckon 
their  companions,  now  drawing  back  with 
eqnal  grace  to  avoid  being  captured. 
Eray  gesture  and  every  motion  savored 
rf  flie  dancing  school  and  the  cours  of  uni- 
venal  science,  but  it  was  very  amusing  to 
witness  for  all  that,  and  I  sat  in  dreamy 
bdessness,  thinking  only  of  the  present 
mce  and  desire  to  please  evinced  by  the 
fittle  people  before  me,  forgettmg  all  the 
dread  prognostications  which  had  seized 
I.  upon  me  on  first  beholding  their  rich  toi- 
lets and  coquettish  gestures.  Many  such 
;  yonps  passed  me  to  and  fro,  all  eager,  all 
j  hnmed,  over-dressed,  and  full  of  talk— 
*ritt  voices  like  the  peacock,  thin  legs 


like  the  anteloi)e,  long  flat  feet  encased 
in  tasselled  boots  with  exorbitantly  high 
heels,  Russian  toques^  Smyrniotc  caps, 
I*olish  toqucts^  Pyrenese  berets,  Spanish 
rcsilias,  large  flashing  eyes  roving  to  the 
right  when  the  wide  thin  lips  were  throw- 
ing the  shar^)  words  to  the  left : — these 
signs  seemed  characteristic  of  them  all. 
The  enormous  poufs  behind,  the  enonnous 
knots  of  broad  ribbon  between  their 
shoulders,  gave  them  all  likewise  a  bent 
and  hollow  chested  look,  while  the  neces- 
sity of  throwing  the  whole  figure  forward 
in  consequence  of  the  ridiculous  height 
of  the  heels,  added  also  to  the  appearance 
of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  which  foreigners 
always  remark  in  Paris  children.  My 
four  little  friends,  engaged  in  the  game  of 
puss  in  the  comer,  seemed  literally  to 
skate  rather  than  run  along  the  ground  ; 
but  when  they  discovered  1  was  gazing, 
at  them  with  interest,  they  began  to 
mince  and  wriggle,  and  swim  and  sidle, 
after  the  fashion  of  Nfiss  Carolina  Wilhel- 
mina  Amelia  Skeggs.  So  out  of  sheer 
delicacy  I  turned  aside  and  directed  my 
attention  to  the  group  of  little  maidens 
gathered  round  the  chair  next  to  mine, 
where  numerous  small  heads  i)acked  close 
together,  and  tongues  wagging  in  shrill 
tones,  were  discoursing  and  conunenting 
upon  a  lot  of  colored  prints  laid  out  upon 
a  chair  before  them.  These  colored 
prints,  "for  the  improvement  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  rising  generation  of  France," 
are  all  from  the  vile  factory  at  Kpinal. 
Gross  in  conception,  horrible  in  execution, 
I  could  not  but  wonder  as  I  ga/ed,  that 
the  French,  who  boast  of  their  immense 
superiority  in  taste  over  every  other  na- 
tion, should  risk  the  precious  gift  by  suf- 
fering their  children  to  imbibe  such  no- 
tions as  those  contained  therein,  or  to 
contemplate  the  horrible  illustrations  used 
to  render  their  immoral  meaning  as  clear 
as  possible  to  infantine  capacity.  The 
first  sheet  of  flaming  pictures  represented 
"The  Story  of  Finfin,  Lirette,  and  Mir- 
tis,"  in  a  series  of  twenty-five  fiercely  col- 
ored plates.  An  old  woman's  flock  has 
strayed  ;  she  goes  out  in  search  of  it,  and 
finds  three  lovely  children.  She  takes 
them  home.  Finfin  the  boy  is  just  eight 
years  old ;  he  betrays  such  a  marked  pre- 
ference for  Lirette,  that  the  old  woman, 
believing  them  to  be  brother  and  sister, 
becomes  quite  uneasy  at  si^ht  of  their  af- 
fection I  and  thinks  it  her  duty  to  watch 
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them.  Here  the  illustration,  red,  yellow, 
and  pink,  is  of  the  old  woman  peeping 
over  the  hedge  while  Finfin,  the  boy  of 
eight,  is  whispering  to  the  girl  of  six. 
Then  a  good  fairy  tells  the  old  woman 
that  the  pair  are  not  brpther  and  sister, 
and  she  has  no  longer  any  need  to  spy 
their  actions  as  before.  And  so  on  to  the 
end.  The  comment  at  the  bottom  of 
each  picture  is  always  clear,  if  not  com- 
mendable. When  these  had  been  ex- 
amined, a  series  of  turning  cards  was  ex- 
hibited. They  all  possessed  the  same 
tendency,  and  gave  rise  to  the  same  ideas. 
One  I  remember  well,  as  creating  the  ut- 
most merriment  amongst  the  little  group. 
On  one  side  of  the  card  a  lady  seated  on 
a  sofa,  with  a  lover  on  his  knees  before 
her,  on  the  other  a  gentleman  with  his 
carpet-bag  and  umbrella.  The  card  being 
held  on  each  side  by  a  string,  and  twirled 
"rapidly  round,  the  images  on  the  two  sides 
come  together,  and  the  exclamation  print- 
ed beneath,  "  Oh  Ciel !  mon  mari  ! "  suf- 
ficiently explains  the  meaning  of  the  pic- 
ture. ITie  little  maidens  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  joke  immensely,  and  to  understand  it 
too,  and  my  mind  reverted  immediately 
to  the  nurse's  song  in  the  Petite  Provence, 
*•  Qui  frappe  ?  qui  frappe  ?  mon  mari  est 
ici ! " 

Many  other  funny  illustrations  of  the 
like  tendency  were  submitted  by  the  little 
girls  to  each  other.  But  my  attention 
was  suddenly  diverted  from  this  minor 
peep-show  of  juvenile  morals  to  the  grand- 
er exhibition  of  the  same  on  a  more  im- 
posing scale,  which  was  taking  place 
among  my  friends  Emmeline  and  Lucile, 
Malvina  and  Melanie,  who,  suddenly 
breaking  up  their  game,  rushed  past  me 
like  the  whirlwind.  Away  they  flew,  kick- 
ing up  the  sand,  across  the  alley,  towards 
the  gate,  uttering  shrieks  of  delight,  as 
their  thin  legs  sped  over  the  ground. 
"  Les  voici !  J^es  voici ! "  was  the  ciy, 
and  presently  approached  a  bevy  of  excit- 
ed little  Amazons,  with  much  agitation  of 
voice  and  gesture,  much  bobbing  of  feath- 
ers and  fluttering  of  ribbons,  who  were 
literally  rushing  to  the  front  with  suCh  a 
valiant  charge,  that  no  one  dared  to  op- 
pose their  advance.  Every  girl  carried  a 
roll  of  copy-book,  or  else  one  of  those 
black  leather  writing-cases  which  have 
grown  almost  a  feature  of  the  small  girl 
population  of  Paris.  These  dauntless 
damsels  seemed  in  as  great  a  fever  of  ex- 


citement as  the  young  friends  who  had 
gone  out  in  such  frantic  haste  to  meet 
them.  "  Victoire  !  victoire  !  "  exclaimed 
they,  as  if  with  one  voice ;  "  we  have  won 
the  day!"  and  straightway  were  copy- 
books and  handkerchiefs  tossed  into  the 
air :  "  Come  along,  dear  friends,  and  hear 
the  tale  of  our  triumph  ! " 

"Who  are  these  young  ladies?"  in- 
quired I  of  an  elderly  gentleman  who  sat 
near  me,  gazing  on  the  scene  with  a  sar- 
castic smile. 

"  They  are  the  girls  belonging  to  the 
"  Catechism  "  of  St.  I^ouis,  the  most  fash- 
ionable of  all.  There  has  been  a  terrible 
schism  in  the  chapel,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
find  that  the  sole  individual  possessed  of 
the  sense  and  reason  indispensable  for  the 
government  of  the  frothy  mass  of  vanity 
and  affectation  of  which  our  future  wives 
and  mothers  are  composed,  should  have 
been  defeated." 

I  was  not  familiar  with  the  Paris  "  Cate- 
chisms." I  had  beheld  **  the  germ  "  in  the 
Petite  Provence,  and  was  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  "  the  bud  and 
the  blossom  "  at  the  same  time,  and  to  get 
initiated  into  the  action  of  the  Catechism 
upon  the  young  girls  of  onr  generation. 
I  listened,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  next  exclamation  which  es- 
caped the  breathless  lips  of  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  :  "  Yes,  dear  friends ;  the 
Abb6  Fauvel  is  beaten,  and  the  Abb6  de 
Villars  reigns  forever ! "  The  announce- 
ment was  received  with  a  shrill  scream  of 
delight  "^  bos  Fauvel  I''  and  **  Vive 
De  Villars  I '^  burst  from  the  dainty  little 
throats  with  as  much  energy  as  the  "  A 
bas  VEmpereur  1 "  and  "  Vive  la  Rifub- 
lique  /  "  a  few  weeks  before  by  the  gamins 
on  the  day  of  the  plebiscite.  And  the  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  the  skipping  to  and  fro 
on  the  tips  of  the  fashionable  boots  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described. 

"  But  who  dared  to  manage  such  an  im- 
portant matter  as  this?"  cried  a  timid 
voice  amongst  the  listeners. 

"  Oh,  Helene  de  Montraville,  to  be  sure ; 
you  know  she  has  vowed  revenge  against 
the  Abb6  Fauvel  ever  since  he  admitted 
the  charity  children  to  our  class  on  the 
same  day  and  hour  as  ourselves.  Good 
heavens,  mesdemoiselles !  just  fancy  those 
nasty  children  from  the  Sisters'  school, 
with  their  filthy  cotton  caps  and  clattering 
sabots^  in  our  chapel !  it  was  not  to  be 
borne." -And  the  orator  turned  with  a 
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gesture  of  infinite  disgust,  and  spat  upon 
tile  ground ;  and  the  whole  bevy  of  little 
girlsi  in  imitation  of  the  master  spirit, 
turned  aside  and  spat  upon  the  ground  ! 
Encouraged  by  this  mark  of  adhesion,  the 
orator  continued  :  "  Helene   de  Montra- 
ville  refused  to  answer  the  Abb6  Fauvel's 
question  when  it  came  to  her  turn  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  ;  and 
when  he  inquired  the  reason  of  this  silence, 
she  replied  haughtily  that  she  was  waiting 
for  the    AbbS    de    Villars.     Thereupon 
wetf//sat  down  convulsed  with  laughter 
at  the  Abbo  FauveFs  astonishment,  and 
Ae  little  red-haired  'Sisters'  girl'  burst 
into  a  howl  of  despair,  for  she  had  been 
the  first  in  the  class,  and  knew  she  would 
lose  her  place  with  the  Abb6  de. Villars, 
who  has  no  fancy  for  calico  cai^s  and  clat- 
tering sabots,^*     Here  the   speaker,  i^ale 
with  excitement,  was  forced  to  pause,  and 
one  of  her  companions,  who  had  been  on 
the  watch,  took  up  the  wondrous  tale  in  a 
deep,  husky  contralto  voice,  contrasting 
finely  with  the  shrill  tones  of  the  former 
speaker.     "  And  so  the  Abbe  Fauvel  was 
forced  to  retire,  and  the  Abb6  de  Villars 
canae  forth,  looking,  oh  !  so  sweetly,  with 
his  bran-new  soutane  and  his  lovely  white 
hair,  like  floss  silk,  hanging  over  his  shoul 
ders.     And    he   dismissed    the   *  Sisters' 
girls'  at  once,  putting  them  off  to  another 
<lay.    And  when  they  were  gone,  he  pray- 
ed so  divinely !     His  lovely  voice,  how 
tender  it  seemed,  after  the   rough,  rude 
tones  of  that  odious  Fauvel.     And  then 
he  bowed  so  gracefully  all  down  the  bench- 
eS)  and  gave  us  one  of  his  blandest  allocu- 
tions, 'Love   ye  one   another,   even   as 
Christ  has  loved  you  ! '     And  it  was  heav- 
enly to  hear  him  imitating  the  bleating  of 
the  lambs  in  the  meadows,  who  gambol 
together,  and  love  each  other,  nevef  caring 
whether  their  coats  be  white  or  black,  or 
their  wool  soft  or  coarse.     And  he  made 
us  laugh  so  at  the  funny  way  in  which  he 
tried  to  show  us  how  the  lambkins  frolic 
among  the   flowers,  and   the  little   birds 
whistle  in  the  branches,  when  all  is  peace 
and  harmony,  as  it  should  be,  amongst 
Christians." 

"And    did  he   walk   amongst  you?" 
asked  a  listener,  in  an  envious  tone. 

"  Yes,  he  actually  came  down  from  the 
reading-desk,  and  glided  amongst  the 
benches,  and  we  all  gathered  round  him, 
and  he  was  so  much  overcome  with  our 
welcome  that  he  did  not  perceive  how 
Nkw  Skucs.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  2. 


Helene  de  Montraville  had  jumped  upon 
the  form  and  ha*d  drawn  her  scissors  from 
her  pocket,  with  which  she  had  cut  off  a 
lock  of  the  darling  old  Abbe's  beautiful 
silver  hair.  But  in  her  fright  she  let  the 
scissors  fall,  and  |  picked  them  up,  and 
quick  as  lightning  snipped  off  a  piece  of 
his  new  soutane  ;  and  then  all  the  girls 
along  our  form  snipped  off  a  piece  wher- 
ever they  could.  So  you  can  just  imagine, 
when  the  dear  old  Abbe  turned  round, 
what  a  sight  his  bran-new  soutane  i>ref  ent- 
ed.  For  me,  look  here — I  got  the  best 
of  all —  this  bit  of  fringe  from  his  sash, 
which  I  shall  hoard  and  bless  and  pray  to 
as  long  as  I  live." 

And  with  this  the  little  maiden  pressed 
the  precious  relic  to  her  lips,  and  kissed 
it  with  rapturous  fervor ;  and  then  it  was 
handed  round.  Each  girl  kissed  it  with 
closed  eyes  and  bent  forehead,  nuirmuring 
a  few  inaudible  words  as  she  did  so. 

This  little  sensation  closed  the  scene. 
The  relic  was  replaced  within  the  tight 
bodice  of  its  owner,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  Abbe  Fauvel  and  all  the  religious  scru- 
ples he  had  originated  were  forgotten. 
The  knots  of  ribbon,  the  length  of  the 
feathers,  the  height  of  the  heels  worn  by 
each  .of  the  girls,  became  the  subjects  of 
interest ;  and  then  a  game  was  proposed. 
As  in  the  Petite  Provence,  a  ronde  was 
chosen.  .  The  French  display  in  childhood 
that  same  sociability  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  their  race,  and  the  favorite  games 
are  always  those  which  demand  the  great- 
est number  of  })layers.  As  the  gay ly  dress- 
ed, highly  refined  little  band  took  their 
station  side  by  side,  holding  each  other  by 
the  hand,  until  the  ring  was  completed,  I 
became  deeply  interested  through  the 
mere  instinct  of  comparison,  sure  of  find- 
ing a  favorable  contrast  to  the  rotuie  sung 
by  the  infantine  jiopulation  of  the  Petite 
Provence.  "  These  are  all  of  them  girls 
of  elegant  and  refined  education,"  thought 
I ;  "  from  their  rank  they  must  have  been 
protected  from  every  kind  of  baleful  influ- 
ence. Their  age,  too,  makes  them  almost 
what  in  England  w^ould  already  be  called 
by  strangers  and  dependents  *  young  la- 
dies,' no  longer  absolute  children.  In  a 
very  few  years  they  will  be  given  in  mar- 
riage ;  they  will  be  wives  and  mothers  as. 
soon  as  a  man  rich  enough  can  be  found 
to  suit  their  parents." 

Much  discussion  had  to  begone  through 
before  a  choice  could  be  made  amongst 
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the  various  roundelays  proposed.  "  I.a 
Tour  prend  garde  "  was  voted  too  romp- 
ing for  tight  sleeves,  "  La  Marjolaine " 
too  trying  for  high  heeled  boots,  and  some 
similar  objection  was  raised  against  many 
others,  until  at  length  the  small  husky- 
voiced  damsel  who  had  related  the  unc- 
tuous portion  of  the  Abbe  de  Villars*  story 
and  who  was  evidently  of  a  melancholy 
turn  of  mind,  proposed  "  The  Old  Wo- 
man's Burial "  \L  Enter rement  de  la  Vi- 
eiUe\  by  which  no  risk  would  be  incurred 
to  either  flounce  or  feather.  And  so,  af- 
ter a  general  drawing  themselves  up  to 
"  settle  "  their  waists,  and  bending  forward 
to  balance  their /^w/>,  and  rising  on  tiptoe 
to  feel  their  feet,  the  whole  assembly 
started  in  quite  as  loud  and  joyous  a 
manner  as  the  Petite  Provence  had  done 
before  them  ;  and,  as  I  live !  this  was 
the  song  piped,  rather  out  of  tune  it 
must  be  confessed,  by  the  scions  of  the 
aristocracy : — 

**  *Tis  Paris,  the  gayest  city  of  France, 

For  there  the  young  men  have  the  merriest  dance  ; 

They   twirl,    and   they   whirl   the    young    lasses 

among, 
And  they   sing,  while   they   turn,  their  merriest 
song. 
Old  woman  !  old  woman  !  begone,  away  ! 
The  old  and  decrepit  have  had  their  day. 

''An  old  woman  gazed  on  the  young  fellows  danc«' 

ing, 
And  her  sore  eyes  grew  moist  with  their  amorous 

glancing ;  i 

She  took  by  the  hand  the  handsomest  lad, 
And  swore  he  should  kiss  her,  and  make  her  heart 
glad. 
Old  woman  !  old  woman  !  begone,  away  ! 
The  old  and  decrepit  have  had  their  day. 

**  Young  fellow,  yoimg  fellow  !  be  not  too  rash, 
The   old   woman's  pockets    are  brimming  with 

cash. 
'What!   say  you  so,  truly?'    the  young   fellow 

cried; 
*  Then  old   she  may  be,  she  shall  still  be  my 

bride. 
Old  woman  I   old  woman  I    come  back,  come 

back  ! 
A  husband  is  willing ;  no  love  shalt  thou  lack.' 

'*  Heopen'd  her  mouth,  but  nothing  he  saw 

Save  three  rotten  teeth  in  her  palsied  jaw. 

He  tore  off  her  cap — there  was  nought  on   her 

head 
But  three  long  gray  hairs  which  had  once  been 

red. 

^'  But  he  look'd  in  her  coffers,  well  pleased  to  be- 
hold 
Three  bushels  of  silver,  of  jewels,  and  gold  ! 
Then  the  young  man  returned  her  amorous  glance. 
And  led  her  forth,  tottering,  into  the  dance. 


**  He  tw^irl'd  her  about,  and  tossM  her  so  high, 
That  her  petticoats  hither  and  thither  did  fly ; 
Wliile  vainly  for  mercy  the  old  woman  cried. 
Till,  faint  and  exhausted,  she  dropped  down  and 
died. 

**So  the  young  man  was  freed  from  all  burden 

and  sorrow : 
She  is  wedded  to-day — to  be  buried  to  morrow. 
Now  a  shroud  of  rich  stuff,  like  her  bridal  robe, 

bring. 
And  the  nails  for  her  coinn,  of  gold,  like  the 

ring." 

Pity  had  been  mixed  with  the  pain  in- 
spired by  the  babies*  song  in  the  Petite 
Provence  concerning  the  "  sweet  penance" 
of  the  shepherd  girl,  but  there  was  horror 
mingled  with  the  disgust  I  now  felt  The 
unconscious  energy  with  which  the  dread- 
ful words  were  uttered,  the  complete 
abandon  with  which  the  little  maidens — 
all  fashionable  as  they  were — led  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  game,  skipped  and 
frolicked  as  gayly  as  children  of  the  roture^ 
formed  to  my  mind  the  only  palliative  to 
the  poison  which  was  emanating  from  those 
youthful  lips.  It  was  evident  that  Nature 
had  resumed  her  right  (she  is  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  opportunity),  and  had  cre- 
ated a  momentary  oblivion  of  high-heeled 
boots  and  Pompadour  poufs^  of  the  Abbe 
de  Villar's  perfections,  and  the  Abb^  Fau- 
vel's  deficiencies. 

It  must  be  confessed  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  all  appreciation  of  the  cruelty 
and  immorality  contained  in  the  odious 
ditty  they  had  been  chanting.  The  girl 
who  i)layed  the  "  old  woman  "  was  a  fine, 
laughing  ereature,  full  of  l^ealtlt  and  spirits, 
who  created  a  roar  of  merriment  by  the 
display  of  the  magnificent  shower  of  golden 
locks  as  representing  the  three  long  gray 
hairs  of  the  miserable  victim,  and  the  daz- 
zling set  of  teeth  which  responded  to  the 
fangS'  in  her  palsied  jaw.  The  laughter 
was  so  genuine  that  it  seemed  to  obliterate 
at  once  all  suspicion  of  even  the  seed  of 
that  comiption  of  which  the  words  they 
had  been  singing  seemed  to  imply  the 
rankest  and  the  foulest  crop. 

While  the  assembly  of  little  girls,  re- 
stored for  a  time  to  the  animal  spirits  and 
exuberance  of  mirth  consistent  with  their 
age,  was  still  running  in  fiantic  eagerness 
to  catcii  the  Old  Woman  and  bury  her  out 
of  the  ring,  I  turned  away  to  seek  a  balm 
to  my  sickening  soul  in  the  solitude  whick 
existed  round  the  two  parallel  enclosures, 
constructed  by  order  of  Robespierre  in 
honor  of  the  childhood  of  the  Repubbc ; 
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helpless  human  nature  under  every  form, 
particularly  the  weakness  of  infancy,  being 
considered  the  es])ecial  care  of  the  nation. 
Some  few  poorly  clad  children  were  grub- 
bing in  the  dirt  round  the  enclosure. 
They  were  evidently  tabooed  by  the  juve- 
nile aristocracy  of  the  Pare  des  Princesses. 
One  of  them  called  out  just  as  I  api)roach- 
cd,"  Conic  back,  Fanfan  cheri  ;  you  know 
wc  are  not  to  play  in  the  Carre  when  the 
helles  demoiselles  are  there."  The  child, 
duly  warned,  returned  to  his  grubbing  in 
the  mud.  I  could  not  see  his  face,  but 
that  of  the  mother  I  shall  never  forget. 
She  was  sitting  crouched  up  on  the  stone 
edge  of  the  plantation  ;  upon  her  knees 
was  spread  a  sordid  jacket  she  was 
mending.  She  raised  her  hand,  armed 
with  the  scissors  she  was  using,  towards 
the  Pare  des  Princesses,  while  a  deadly 
scowl  overspread  her  countenance ;  and 
the  expression  gave  assurance  that  the 
feeling  of  hate  and  envy  which  animated  Ihe 
soulof  Theroigne  de  M6ricourt  is  still  kept 
alive  amongst  the  women  of  the  working 
classes  of  Paris. 

I  leaned  over  the  wire  trellis  which  en- 
doses  the  amphitheatre  dedicated  to  the 
diildhood  of  the  Republic,  and  gazed  first 
with  delight  upon  the  two  excjuisitely 
Kulptured  figures  representing  Atalanta 
and  Hippomenes  running  their  race,  then 
looked  earnestly  at  the  marble  steps  of 
the  hemicycle  where  Robespierre  had 
once  distributed  with  so  much  unctuous 
2cal  the  rewards  of  virtue  and  innocence  to 
the  offspring  of  Liberty.  I  fixed  my  gaze 
10  earnestly  on  the  ])lace  where  he  had 
stood,  that  I  almost  fancied  I  could  behold 
him  still  standing  there,  and  could  imagine 
that  amid  the  whispering  of  the  holly  leaves 
and  ivy  with  which  the  fence  is  thickly  plan- 
ted I  could  hear  the  small  nasal  tones  of 
his  shrill  feminine  voice,  as,  raising  to  hea- 
ven the  bough  of  laurel  he  carried  in  his 
hand,  he  thus  spoke  to  the  assembled  ])eo 
pie  in  the  name  of  the  children  of  their 
adoption : — 

"The  youth  of  a  great  nation  should 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  all  distinction 
uve  that  of  virtue.     Therefore  it  is  de- 


creed that  from  this  day  forth  " — here  the 
laurel  bough  was  flourished  high  above 
the  powdered  pernique — "  that  Child- 
hood, to  whatever  class  it  may  belong, 
shall  become  the  common  care  of  the 
Republic.  All  children  must  be  educated 
in  common.  The  rich  must  be  made  to 
pay  for  the  poor.  Every  act  of  virtue  is  to 
be  rewarded.  Let  us  leave  individual 
wealth  to  tyrants.  Glory  alone  should  be 
the  wealth  of  a  Republic.  The  nation 
that  knows  how  to  honor  true  greatness 
will  never  be  wanting  in  great  actions  nor 
in  great  men.  But  real  glory  is  inseparable 
from  virtue,  and  virtue  therefore  must  be 
taught  to  all  alike." 

The  speech  has  been  preserved,  but  the 
sentiments  have  vanished.  I  must  un- 
consciously have  been  repeating  the  high- 
flown  rhetoric  of  the  great  Robcsi)icrre 
aloud,  for  it  could  not  have  been  the  echo 
of  my  thoughts  alone  which  saluted  my 
ear  in  a  cold  laugh  close  beside  me.  I 
turned  and  beheld  the  long,  thin  figure  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  seated  next 
to  me  under  the  chestnut  trees.  The 
ronde  of  the  "  Old  Woman "  had  begun 
again,  and  the  harsh  tones  of  the  juvenile 
singers  reached  us  even  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  leafy  wall  against  which  we 
were  standing.  "  The  man  was  right ! " 
he  exclaimed  abruptly,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  empty  space  at  the  top  of  the  marble 
steps  where  the  thin  si)are  form  of  Robes- 
pierre, with  the  laurel  branch  in  his  hand 
and  the  usual  nosegay  at  his  button-hole, 
had  stood  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
the  Feast  of  Childhood.  I  did  not 
answer,  but  placed  my  hands  to  my  ears 
to  shut  out  the  horrid  sounds  which  rose 
highervand  higher  as  the  **01d  Woman  " 
was  whirled  her  giddy  round;  and  as  I 
walked  towards  the  gate  I  sought  in  vain 
a  solution  to  the  great  problem  which 
had  been  enacting  thus  before  me.  I 
had  beheld  the  germ,  the  bud,  the  blos- 
som,— and  trembled  sorely  to  think  what 
must  be  the  flower  and  the  fruit  when 
fully  ripened  and  developed  in  the  hotbed 
amid  which  they  had  been  so  strangely 
planted. 
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THE  KEMBLES. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART   I. — SARAH. 


Roger  Kemble,  who  was  bom  in 
Hereford  in  1721,  was  reported  in  the 
theatrical  profession  to  have  begun  life  as 
a  hair-dresser,  an  occupation  afterwards 
ascribed,  in  its  humbler  condition  of  bar- 
ber, to  the  husband  of  his  famous  daugh- 
ter, and  probably  as  little  true  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  He  became,  after 
much  poverty  and  struggle,  the  manager  of 
a  strolling  company  whose  "  circuit "  com- 
prised the  counties  of  Stafford,  Gloucester, 
and  Warwick.  He  claimed  for  himself 
the  blood  of  a  gentle  race ;  he  certainly 
possessed  courteous  manners,  a  dignified 
appearance,  fine  features,  and  an  ambi- 
tion to  make  his  children  honorable  and 
well-educated  members  of  society ;  and 
the  amiable  weakness  which  made  him 
wish  that  people  should  believe  he  had 
had  ancestors,  is  readily  pardoned  to  a 
man  who  had  such  descendants  as  Sarah 
Siddons  and  John  Philip  Kemble.  He 
married,  much  before  his  comparatively 
prosperous  days,  Sally  Ward,  the  hand- 
some daughter  of  an  Irish  actor,  who  was 
also  the  manager  of  a  strolling  company, 
and  who  strongly  objected  to  the  match. 
But  Mr.  Ward,  like  other  fathers  before 
and  since,  had  to  give  in,  and  avenged 
himself  by  remarking  that  Sally  had  not 
disobeyed  him  ;  he  had  not  wished  her  to 
marry  an  actor,  and  Roger  Kemble  as- 
suredly was  not  one.  Roger  Kemble 
remembered  the  epigram,  and  when,  in 
the  reprisals  of  fate,  his  own  beautiful  and 
gifted  daughter  married  Mr.  Siddons,  he 
repeated  it,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  son- 
in-law.  Roger  was  gifted  with  good 
sense  and  good-humor  ;  his  handsome 
wife  finds  but  little  mention  in  the  family 
annals,*  but  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says  :  "  Those 
who  met  her  in  after-life,  a  venerable  ma- 
tron, saw  in  her  the  stately  peculiarities  of 
both  her  children — the  severe  diction  of 
the  son,  with  the  elaborate  elocution  of 
the  daughter,  set  off,  however,  with  a  flow 
of  spirits  which  neither  possessed."  They 
had  twelve  children,  of  whom  Sarah,  born 
in  i755»  was  the  eldest ;  and  John  Philip, 

-  '  *  r 

*  The  Kembles^  an  Account  of  the  Kemble 
Family^  including  i/te  Lives  of  Mrs,  Siddons^ 
and  her  Brother^  John  Philip  Kemble,  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Tinsley. 


bom  in  1757,  the  second.  Mrs.  1 
had  been  playing  Belvidera  only  j 
or  so  before  the  birth  of  John  Phi 
equally  dramatic  propriety  marl 
appearance  of  the  future  Mrs.  Sid< 
the  scene ;  she  was  bom  immediate 
her  mother  had  left  the  little  th< 
Kington  in  Herefordshire,  where 
been  playing  Anne  Boleyn. 

Sarah  Kemble  was  a  clever  ch 
her  mother  took  care  to  procure  fi 
decent  education,  after  a  desulto 
ion,  by  sending  her  to  sundry  resj 
day-schools  in  the  towns  comprise 
circuit.  She  early  proved  herself 
hand  at  private  theatricals,  and  ev 
more  humble,  but  useful  talent  foi 
vising  effective  and  economical  stj 
tumes.  She  helped  the  meagre 
exchequer  at  a  very  early  age,  bi 
is  some  obscurity  as  to  the  parts  s 
ed.  Tradition  has  it  that  her  first 
ance  was  in  a  bam  at  the  back  of 
Bell  Inn  at  Stourbridge,  when  some 
quartered  in  the  neighborhood  ga 
services.  It  was  said  that  she  bu 
fits  of  laughter  at  the  most  tragic  n 
to  the  unmeasured  indignation  of  t 
tary  tragedian  who  was  playing  w 
The  piece  was  the  Grecian  Ik 
John  Philip  was  also  receiving  a  d< 
education  of  a  similar  sort,  but  he 
pressed  into  the  service  on  occasi< 

At  Worcester,  Febmary  12,  i* 
find  the  first  mention  of  Mr.  Siddo 
position  of  very  thorough  insigni 
which  indeed  seems  to  have  stuck 
through  life.  He  played  James,  1 
Richmond,  in  the  tragedy  of  Cha 
and  the  play-bill  is  a  curiosity,  oi 
variety  beside  which  the  happiest 
nations  of  Mr.  Crummies  are  tar 
announcing  that  "the  characters 
be  dressed  in  ancient  habits,  accoi 
the  fashion  of  those  tiniest  •  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  played  I 
Kemble,  aged  twelve,  who  was  i 
vertised  to  sing  between  the 
These  strollers  were  honest,  hard-'' 
people;  and  the  child  thus  earl) 
work  never  lost  her  habit  of  ind 
money-getting,  or  the  sense ^that  t 
the  first,  foremost,  unremitting,  eve 
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ing  necessity  of  life.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, John  Philip  was  sent  to  a  Catholic 
seminary,  to  be  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, at  Sedgeley  Park.  He  remained 
there  four  years,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Douai,  but  subsequently  abandoned  the 
idea  of  taking  holy  orders.  In  the  mean 
time,  Sarah  was  being  taught  music,  read- 
ily Milton  and  other  poets,  and  cultivat- 
ing her  fine  powers  of  elocution.  She 
vas  wonderfully  handsome,  and  much  ad- 
mired, and  she  formed  an  attachment  to 
Siddons,  as  unaccountable  and  natural,  as 
the  almost  invariable  blunders  of  the  heart 
made  by  women  of  genius.  The  man 
was  good-looking,  and  generally  useful  in 
a  strolling  company,  playing  anything  that 
came  to  hand,  indifferently  in  all  senses, 
and  made  an  impression  on  his  manager's 
daughter.  Her  parents  did  not  like  the 
match,  and  Miss  Kemble  was  not  obsti- 
nate about  it  it,  at  first.  Mr.  Siddons 
was  dismissed,  but  injudiciously  ])ermitted 
to  take  a  ^rewell  benefit,  at  which  he  en- 
tertained the  Brecon  public  with  his  love- 
tiQubles,  recited  in  doggerel  verse.  His 
woes  excited  the  sympathy  of  his  audience, 
and  his  impudence  the  anger  of  Mrs. 
Kemble,  who  waited  dt  the  wings  for  his 
exit,  and  then  boxed  his  ears. 

^  Miss  Kemble,  who  had  just  refused  a 
Welsh  squire,  was  sent  into  Mrs.  Great- 
feed's  service,  in  Warwickshire,  in  a  much- 
disputed  capacity,  which,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  lady's-maid — no  real 
derogation,  considering  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  mistress  and  maid  a  century  ago, 
and  that,  only  a  very  short  time  before,  the 
maid,  in  a  great  family,  was  thought  to  be 
an  equal  match  for  the  chaplain,  while  a 
itrolUng  player  was  an  Ishmaelite  as  much 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  in  those  of  so- 
ciety. During  this  time  her  employers 
discovered  her  talent,  and  she  ]>robably 
lealized  it.  She  remained  faithful  to  Sid- 
ioaSf  who  contrived  to  see  her  several 
times,  and  finally  she  eloped  with  him — 
the   marriage    taking    place   at    Trinity 

•  Church,  Coventry,  in  1773 — the  only  ro- 
mantic incident  in  her  sober,  hard-work- 
ing money-making,  money-loving  life. 
The  newly  married  couple  went  to  Wol- 
verhampton, thence  to  Cheltenham,  where 
Mr&  Siddons'  performance  of  Belvidera, 
witnessed  by  some  great  folk  who  had 
come  to  laugh  at  the  strollers'  burlescjue 
of  a  tragedy,  sent  the  ladies  into  fits  of 
crying  and  won  her  the  first  introduction 


into  the  higher  classes  of  society,  on  the 
footing  of  friendship  afterwards  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Kemble  family  to  an  extent 
difficult  to  be  comprehended  by  snobs  of 
the  past  and  present  school.  Provincial 
audiences  recognized  the  genius  of  the 
young  and  beautiful  actress  with  the  noble 
features,  and  the  eyelashes  like  curled  fur; 
who,  in  long  subsequent  years,  narrated 
her  ideas  and  practice  of  the  dramatic  art 
in  a  little  picture  which  shows  what  a 
genuine  and  powerful  instinct  was  within 
her,  while  she  was  leading  her  homely,  la- 
borious life,  giving  earnest  of  the  great  fu- 
ture. It  is  the  stor)'  of  her  first  acquain- 
tance with  Lady  Macbeth. 

**  It  was  my  custom  to  study  my  charac- 
ters at  night,  when  all  tlie  domestic  cares 
and  business  of  the  day  were  over.  On 
the  night  preceding  that  in  which  I  was  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  part,  I  shut 
myself  up  as  usual,  when  all  the  family 
had  retired,  and  commenced  my  study  of 
I^ady  Macbeth.  As  the  character  is  very 
short,  1  thought  I  should  soon  accomplish 
it.  Being  then  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
I  believed,  as  many  others  do  believe, 
that  little  more  was  necessary  than  to  get 
the  words  into  my  head,  for  the  necessity 
of  discrimination,  and  the  development  of 
character,  at  that  time  of  my  life,  had 
scarcely  entered  into  my  imagination.  1 
went  on  witli  tolerable  composure,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  (a  night  I  never  can 
forget),  till  I  came  to  the  assassination 
scene,  when  the  horrors  of  the  scene  rose 
to  a  degree  which  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  get  farther.  I  snatched  up  my  can- 
dle, and  hurried  out  of  the  room  in  a 
paroxysm  of  terror.  My  dress  was  of  silk, 
and  the  rustling  of  it,  as  I  ascended  the 
stairs  to  go  to  bed,  seemed  to  my  panic- 
struck  fancy  like  the  movement  of  a  spec- 
tre pursuing  me.  At  last  I  reached  my 
chamber,  where  I  found  my  husband  fast 
asleep.  I  clapped  my  candlestick  down 
upon  the  table,  without  the  power  of  put- 
ting the  candle  out,  and  I  threw  myself  on 
my  bed,  without  daring  to  stay  even  to  take 
off  my  clothes.  At  peep  of  day,  1  rose  to 
resume  my  task ;  but  so  little  did  I  know 
of  my  part  when  I  ai>peared  in  it  at  night, 
that  my  shame  and  confusion  cured  me  of 
procrastinating  my  business  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life." 

Mrs.  Siddons,  with  all  her  genius,  her 
grandeur,  her  high  and  enthusiastic  esti- 
mate of  the  poetical  aspects  of  her  art. 
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never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
"business"  and  "bread-winning,"  and 
never  believed  herself  to  have  attained 
her  ideal.  The  steadiest,  most  real,  most 
matter-of-fact  of  women,  she  led  a  double 
life — in  one,  she  soared  to  the  highest 
regions  of  poetry ;  in  the  other,  she  reso- 
lutely drudged  through  a  prosaic  existence 
with  an  exacting,  selfish,  and  depreciatory 
husband,  without  talent  or  opportunity  to 
take  the  leading  share  in  the  provision  for 
a  numerous  family. 

In  1775,  when  Mrs.  Siddons  was  play- 
ing  at   Cheltenham,    Garrick,    to   whom 
I^ord  Bruce  had  praised  her  highly,  sent 
King  down  to  see  her.     He  reported  fa- 
vorably; and   Garrick,  just   then   nearly 
worried  to  death  by  Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Ab- 
ington,  and  Miss  Younge,  offered  her  an 
engagement  at  five  pounds  a  week.     She 
was  delighted,  and  confident  of  success, 
though  she  did  not  admit  that  she  felt  so 
until  long  afterwards.     She  made  her  first 
appearance  in  a  spectacular  piece,  repre- 
senting   Shakspearean   characters   called 
the  Jubilee^   and    Garrick   infljimed    the 
wrath  of  the  rival  actresses  against  her 
by  giving  her  the  part  of  Venus.     Little 
Thomas  Dibdin  played  Cupid ;  and  it  was 
characteristic   of   her  collectedness   and 
strict  attention  to  her  business,  that  she 
kept  him  smiling  by  whispered  promises 
of  bon-bons.    Garrick  paid  her  marked  at- 
tention, and  shielded  her  with  all  his  pow- 
er from  the  "histrionic  viragoes,  her  po- 
sition among  whom  was  enough  to  chill 
any  heart."     They  tried  to  prevent  the 
audience  seeing  her,  by  getting  before  her 
on  the  stage  ;  but  Garrick  took  care  to 
bring  her  well  down  to  the  front.     It  is 
not  possible  to  impute  blame  to  Garrick 
in  the  events  which  ensued,  or  to  hold 
Mrs.  Siddons  guiltless  of  unmerited  bitter- 
ness and  spite  towards  him.     She  played 
Portia,  was  nervous,  awkward,  inaudible, 
and  ill-dressed,  and  was  not  a  success. 
She  played  Julia,  and  was  a  decided  fail- 
ure.    Garrick  seems  to  have  been  ignor- 
ant of  her  tragic  powers,  and  persisted  in 
putting  her  into  comedy  parts.     She  nev- 
er was  a  comedian.     Garrick  was   now 
giving  his  farewell  performances,  and  he 
gave  her  an  opening  in  a  tragic  part — 
Lady  Anne — a  selection  which  was  in- 
deed an  honor.     "On  this  occasion  the 
great  actor  surpassed  himself.     It  was  ad- 
mitted  to  be  a  performance  almost  aw- 
ful for  its  savage  intensity.     The  fire  of 


his  eyes  struck  terror  into  the  youi 
tress.  She  forgot  his  important  dir 
— that  she  should  keep  her  back 
stage,  so  that  his  face  might  be  prej 
to  the  audience — and  received  s 
look  of  rebuke,  that  she  thought  sh€ 
have  fainted  on  the  spot.  She  was 
ed  over  in  silence  by  all  the  critics  < 
one,  who  pronounced  her  *lamenta 
This  was  her  last  appearance  ;  ar 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  br 
gagement  filled  her  with  misplace 
unmerited  wrath  and  bitterness  tc 
Garrick,  unworthy  of  her,  and  inj 
to  her  memory. 

Garrick  retired,  having  promised 
his  interest  with  the  new  managers  < 
behalf,  and  she  worked  hard  all  th« 
mer  at  Birmingham.     She  was  abc 
turning  to  town,  when  she  received 
official  letter  from  Drury  Lane,  am 
ing  that  the  managers  had  no  occas: 
her  services.     "This  terrible  blow 
killed  her,"  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
grief,  disappointment,  the  thought 
children,  the  mortification,  utterly  c: 
her,  who  was  little  more  than  a 
years  and   disposition.     There   is 
thing  very  pathetic  in  the  way  she  r 
long  after,  her  wretched  situation ; 
she  spoke  of  her  *  helpless  babes,'  for 
sake  she   gallantly  and   despairing 
tempted  to  rouse  herself,  though  si 
thought  to  be  in  a  decline.     *  My  e 
ors,'  she   says,  *were  blessed  wit! 
cess,  in  spite  of  the  degradation  I  hi 
fered  in  being  banished  from  Drury 
as  a  worthless  candidate  for  fan, 
fortune,'  " 

Mrs.  Siddons  set  herself  to  conqi 
great  trouble  bravely.  In  177; 
played  a  number  of  characters 
melodramatic  than  Shakspearean  at 
Chester,  and  made  a  great  impre 
and  from  this  time  she  began  to  : 
circle  of  fashionable  friends,  who,  s 
to  say,  were  also  steady,  probably  b 
she  was  destined  to  be  the  fashion 
long.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  most  imj 
country  manager  in  England,  offei 
an  engagement  at  the  York  theatre, 
she  distanced  all  competitors,  the 
wretched  health  and  worn  out  wit 
work  ;  and  where  "  all  lifted  up  th< 
in  astonishment  that  such  a  voi< 
such  a  judgment  should  have  been 
ted  by  a  London  audience."  Ix 
she  was  playing  at  Bath,  on  a  sa 
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three  pounds  a  week,  laboring  with  heroic 
coarage,  conscientiously  striving  to  im- 
prove herself  and  please  the  ])ublic,  and 
making  friends  everywhere.  Her  wonder- 
ful peifonnance  of  tragedies  brought  them 
into  fashion.  She  played  Juliet,  Isabella, 
Jane  Shore,  the  Queen  in  Hamlet^  the 
Mourning  Bride,  and  many  otliers.  An- 
other child  was  bom.  "  When  I  recollect 
all  ray  toil  of  mind  and  body,"  she  says, 
**  I  wonder  that  I  had  strength  and  cour- 
age to  support  it,  interrupted  as  I  was  by 
the  cares  of  a  mother,  and  the  childish 
sports  of  my  little  ones — often  rebuked 
for  interrupting  their  mother's  studies." 

In  1780,  she  brought  out  her  sister. 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble.  Her  husband 
played  minor  parts  :  Mrs.  Summers,  of 
the  Bath  company,  said  '*he  was  a  bad 
actor,  but  an  excellent  judge,  always 
drilling  her,  and  very  cross  at  any  failure." 
At  last,  her  fame  reached  London  ;  and 
in  1782,  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane 
offered  her  an  engagement. 

Mrs.  Siddons  has  told  the  story  of  her 
reappearance  on  the  scene  of  her  former 
Allure  with  much  simplicity  and  modesty. 
She  had  set  herself  to  confute  the  verdict 
she  knew  to  be  unjust  by  sheer  drudgery, 
and  she  did  it,  at  the  cost  of  tremendous 
tnl — dreadful  days  and  nights  of  terror 
and  sus|)ense.  She  had  much  to  depress, 
and  little  to  encourage  her,  but  one  cir- 
cumstance offered  a  good  omen.  She 
was  to  play  Isabella ;  and  her  little  boy, 
who  was  to  be  her  child  in  the  piece,  was 
so  affected  by  her  acting  at  rehearsal, 
that  he  took  the  whole  for  reality,   and 


vast  audience,  how  the  exquisite  sweetness 
of  her  tpnes  went  to  every  heart,  how  men 
wept,  and  women  went  into  hysterics, 
and  how  the  passionate  bursts  of  ap- 
plause interrupted  every  speech  of  hers  in 
the  last  act.  Her  seven  years'  train- 
ing had  had  its  fruit ;  and  the  hard-work- 
ing woman,  with  her  intense  sense  of 
duty,  her  deep-rooted  maternal  instincts, 
and  her  matter-offact  industry,  deserved 
it  well.  This  is  her  own  account  of  the 
home-scene  that  night :  "  I  reached  my 
own  quiet  fireside,  on  retiring  from  the 
scene  of  reiterated  shouts  and  plaudits.  I 
was  half-dead,  and  my  joy  and  thank 
fulness  were  of  too  solemn  and  over- 
powering a  nature  to  admit  of  words,  or 
even  tears.  My  father,  my  husband,  and 
myself  sat  down  to  a  frugal,  neat  supper, 
in  a  silence  uninterrupted,  except  by  ex- 
clamation of  gladness  from  Mr.  Siddons. 
My  father  enjoyed  his  refreshments,  but 
occasionally  stopped  short,  and,  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  lifting  up  his 
venerable  face,  and  throwing  back  his 
silver  hair,  gave  way  to  tears  of  happiness. 
We  soon  ])arted  for  the  night ;  and  I, 
worn  out  with  continually  broken  rest  and 
laborious  exertion,  after  an  hour's  retro- 
spection (who  can  conceive  the  intense- 
ness  of  that  reverie  ?),  fell  into  a  sweet 
and  profound  sleep,  which  lasted  to  the 
middle  of  the  next  dav.  I  arose,  alert  in 
mind  and  body."  It  is  good  to  see  how 
her  heart  turned  to  her  friends  at  Bath. 
The  letters  the  great  actress  wrote  at  this 
time  do  her  di5|)osition  as  much  honor  as 
all  the  world  of  London  was  doing  her 


burst  into  the  most  passionate  floods  of    genius.     Fame   and  money  came  to  her 


tears,  thinking  he  was  about  to  lose  his 
mamma.  This  satisfactory  proof  of  effect 
deeply  impressed  the  actors  and  managers, 
and  Sheridan  had  the  story  conveyed  to 
friendly  newspapers. 

Her  first  appearance  was  on  the  lolh 
October,  1782.     Roger  Kemble  came  to 


rapidly.  Her  first  short  season  brought 
her  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  All  the  great 
world  Hocked  to  call  on  her.  The  king 
and  the  royal  family  took  a  deep  interest 
in  her,  whicli  never  flagged.  The  queen 
put  her  son's  name  down  on  her  list  for 
the  Charter-house,  and  Hamilton  painted 


town  to  be,  as  she  says,  "  a  ^^-itness  of    her  picture,  which  all  the  world  flocked  to 


her  trial."  He  accompanied  her  to  her 
dressing-room  at  the  theatre,  and  there 
left  her.  **  I  was,"  she  says,  **  in  one  of 
what  I  call  my  desperate  tranquillities, 
which  usually  imjiress  me  under  terrific 
dicumstances,  and  completed  my  dress, 
to  the  astonishment  of  my  attendants, 
without  uttering  one  word,  though  often 
sighing  most  profoundly."  All  the  world 
knows  the  story  of  that  great  triumph, 
how  she  took  entire  possession   of  her 


see,  and  weep  before.  After  eighty 
niglits'  wailing,  mourning,  and  raging  in 
every  phase  of  histrionic  affliction,  the 
actress's  London  season  closed  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  resting,  she  started  inmiediately 
on  a  laborious  but  profitable  country  tour, 
after  which  she  was  to  appear  in  Dublin, 
where  her  brother,  John  Philip  Kemble, 
was  now  playing  with  no  very  marked 
success. 

Daly,   the    Dublin    manager,    disliked 
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both  the  brother  and  sister ;  sundry  in- 
conveniences attended  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  ;  the  press  was  not  carried  by 
storm,  and  dared  to  quiz  the  gieat  actress, 
and  burlesque  the  popular  enthusiasm ; 
the  public,  though  delighted  with  her, 
were  not  to  be  turned  against  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, an  old  favorite,  and  an  actress  of 
extraordinary  merit,  who  had  been  taught 
by  Garrick.  Mrs.  Siddons'  character, 
cautious,  money-loving,  narrow,  was  anti- 
pathetic to  the  Irish  people,  with  all  their 
appreciation  of  her  genius.  She  had  no 
comprehension  of  their  humor,  and  no 
sympathy  with  them,  and  they  never  liked 
her.  Nothing  ever  shook  their  belief  in 
her  meanness  ;  and,  indeed,  the  rebutting 
case  attempted  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  breaks 
down  notably.  Caricatures,  illustrative 
of  this  detestable  quality,  were  lavishly 
produced  in  Dublin,  which  might  have 
been  withheld  had  it  been  as  clearly 
understood  then  as  we  see  it  now,  that 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  an  overworked  woman, 
incessantly  urged  to  exertion  by  a  rapa- 
cious and  selftsh  husband.  The  London 
season  of  seven  months  brought  her  in 
two  thousand  pounds.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  she  was  rushing  about  the  prov- 
inces, seeking  eagerly  for  engagements  at 
country  theatres.  This  system,  which 
had  never  before  been  adopted  by  any 
artist  of  rank,  she  pursued  for  years,  and 
she  was  in  consequence  very  unpopular 
with  the  profession,  whose  meagre  pas- 
tures she  thus  swept  wholesale.  Her 
avidity  for  money  was  rendered  more  dis- 
pleasing by  her  want  of  dignity  on  the  sub- 
ject. She  incessantly  and  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  exhaustion  consequent  on 
these  excursions;  and  she  was  always 
putting  forth  her  children  as  excuses,  so 
that  it  actually  became  a  jest  with  the 
newspapers  "as  to  those  three  children 
and  a  husband  "  whom  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
obliged  to  support.  The  more  she  made 
the  more  grasping  she  became;  and  in 
her  first  negotiation  with  Jackson,  the 
Edinburgh  manager,  she  exhibited  a 
"  smartness "  which  was  not  forgotten  in 
her,  though  she  won  the  plaudits  of  a 
Scotch  audience,  then  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  unirapressible  by  dramatic 
ability.  On  her  second  visit  to  Ireland, 
her  personal  unpopularity  got  the  better  of 
her  dramatic  fame,  and  she  had  a  great 
deal  to  suffer  and  live  down. 

On  2d  February,  1784,  Mrs.  Siddons 


made  her  first  appearance  as  Lady  Mac- 
beth, a  character  which  she  had  studied, 
as  her  notes  show,  on  the  truest  principles, 
weighing,  comparing,  experimenting,  until 
she  had  worked  out  a  grand,  consistent, 
and  truly  effective  theory  of  it.  As  she 
said  herself,  one  could  give  the  feelings 
of  a  wife  or  mother  from  personal  experi- 
ence, but  with  this  wonderful  character 
there  were  no  precedents  to  follow — it 
must  be  an  effort  of  the  judgment.  Her 
success  was  marvellous  ;  the  play  was  a 
splendid  triumph,  and  Mrs.  Siddons' 
departure  from  the  "  business,*'  as  laid 
down  by  Mrs.  Pritchard,  was  hailed  with 
enthusiastic  approbation.  Her  next  great 
achievement  was  playing  Desdemona  to 
John  Philip  Kemble's  Othello,  with  a 
softness  and  winning  grace  that  actually 
drew  the  affections  of  her  audience  to  her. 
She  was,  however,  said  Mr.  Boaden,  "  too 
heroic  in  her  person  to  give  the  character 
with  all  effect."  Desdemona's  stage  bed 
was  damp,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  got  rheu- 
matic fever.  When  she  recovered,  she 
tried  comedy,  playing  Rosalind  and  Mrs. 
Lovemore,  and  if  not  quite  failing  in 
both,  not  quite  succeeding  in  either. 
Imogen,  Cordelia,  and  Ophelia  were 
characters  unsuited  to  her. 

In  July,  1 785,  afler  a  laborious  provin- 
cial tour,  she  was  playing  at  Edinburgh, 
where  her  success  was  again  amazing.  A 
terrible  scene  occurred  during  her  perfor- 
mance of  Isabella.  When  the  actress 
uttered  her  piteous  cry  :  "  O  my  Biron,! " 
Miss  Gordon  of  Gight  made  the  house 
resound  with  her  fearful  shrieks,  repeat- 
ing the  words  :  "  O  my  Biron  1 "  and 
was  carried  out  still  screaming.  This  lady 
became  the  mother  of  Lord  Byron,  who 
at  one  time  affected  to  spell  his  name 
"  Biron."  Lady  Grey  of  Cask  told  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers  that  she  could  never 
forget  that  cry  of  Mrs.  Siddons  :  "  O  my 
Biron  !"  In  1788,  Kemble  became  man- 
ager of  Drury  Lane,  and  Mrs.  Siddons' 
fame,  fortune,  and  popularity  were  at 
their  height.  Her  Queen  Katherine  and 
Volumnia  belong  to  this  eral 

The  great  actress,  whose  heart  was  al- 
ways full  of  the  home  from  which  she  was 
so  constantly  wandering,  and  the  childrep 
whom  she  had  so  frequently  to  leave, 
began  to  suffer  from  ennui  and  heart-sick- 
ness in  the  midst  of  the  triumphs  which 
never  satisfied  her,  except  by  their  pecu- 
niary results.   But  severe  loss,  through  the 
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unprincipled  conduct  of  Sheridan,  befell 
her ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  her  beloved  daughter,  Maria,  of  con- 
sumption, brought  on  by  an  unhappy 
attachment  to  Lawrence  the  painter,  who, 
after  engaging  her  affections,  transferred 
his  own  to  her  sister.  Maria  Siddons 
died  in  1798 ;  and  her  mother's  agony  of 
grief  was  intensified  by  signs  of  the  same 
malady  in  the  case  of  her  second  daughter. 
Then  came  more  success,  harder  work, 
increasing  demands  for  money  from  Mr. 
Siddons,  exhausting  journeys,  large  earn- 
ings, and  incessant  anxiety,  calumny, 
ridicule,  and  a  cruel  deception.  While 
she  was  at  Cork,  whither  she  had  gone 
alone,  her  daughter's  state  became  des- 
perate, and  Mr.  Siddons  concealed  the 
fact  from  her,  lest  she  should  resign  her 
engagement,  anch forfeit  the  money  by  re- 
turning home.  She  casually  learned  the 
truth,  started  at  once,  and  on  her  arrival 
at  Shrewsbury  learned  that  her  child  was 
dead !  There  had  never  been  much 
sympathy  between  her  and  her  husband, 
and  thenceforth  there  was  to  be  less.  She 
was  quite  prostrated  by  the  blow  for  a 
time,  but  she  had  to  think  of  her  engage- 
ment at  Covent  Garden,  "for  a  decent 
period  of  mourning  is  not  among  the 
privileges  of  the  player." 

In  1807,  she  went  to  Bath,  to  see  her 


husband,  and  then  to  Edinburgh,  to  work 
as  usual.  In  March,  1808,  he  died.  It  is 
curious  to  contrast  her  philosophic  regret 
for  her  husband  with  her  despair  ^t  the 
loss  of  her  child  ;  none  the  less  curious 
because  he  certainly  did  not  deserve  more 
than  philosophic  regret. 

In  1 81 2,  having  saved  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  though  Mr.  Siddons'  speculations 
had  swallowed  up  much  *of  her  earnings, 
and  Sheridan's  bankruptcy  much  more, 
Mrs.  Siddons  determined  to  retire  from 
the  stage.  She  was  not  yet  sixty  years 
old,  but  she  was  weary  and  corpulent. 
She  longed  for  this  retirement,  and  yet, 
like  Garrick,  she  dreaded  it.  On  the  29th 
of  June,  she  took  her  leave  of  the  stage 
in  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth.  The 
excitement  was  tremendous ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  "  sleep-walking  scene,"  the  au- 
dience stood  on  the  benches,  and  insisted 
on  the  play  ending  there.  The  curtain 
fell,  and  when  it  rose  again,  the  great 
actress  was  discovered  dressed  in -white, 
and  sitting  at  a  table.  She  received  an 
impassioned  greeting,  and  delivered  a 
farewell  address,  written  by  her  nephew, 
Mr.  Horace  Twiss.  Her  brother  John 
came  forward,  and  led  her  away ;  the 
curtain  descended  slowly,  and  that  long 
career  of  toil,  success,  weariness,  and 
greatness  came  to  an  end. 


>♦« 
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The  interest  which  men  of  letters 
especially,  but  also  every  lay  admirer  of 
Hawthorne,  have  taken  in  the  readnigof  his 
Note-Books,  will  find  a  fresh  stimulus  in 
the  present  volumes,*  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  close  the  series.  They  com- 
plete that  revelation  of  the  man  and  his 
method  which  the  admiration  excited  by 
his  works  imperatively  demanded.  We 
see  here  the  same  faithful  and  unassuming 
observation  of  men  and  nature  which 
marks  the  American  Note-Books,  but  car- 
ried to  greater  perfection.  Like  the 
£nelish  Notes,  these  are  less  fragmentary 
and  disconnected  than  the  American, 
showing;  by  their  continuity  of  style  the 
increasmg  inner  demand  of  the  author  for 
rotundity  and  unity  in  everything  the  least 
that  he  wrote.     The  polished  skill  with 

*  I^ndon :  Strahan  &  Co. 


which  he  brings  before  us  the  greater  or 
smaller  objects  of  note  along  the  route 
seems  to  reach  the  summit  of  artistic 
power.  There  is  an  interval  of  nearly 
twenty-diree  years  between  the  date  of 
the  first  entry  in  the  American  journals 
and  that  which  heads  the  present  volumes ; 
but  no  diminution  of  force  or  refinement 
is  visible  in  the  operations  of  the  writer's 
mind.  They  bring  us,  in  the  annals  of 
Hawthorne's  thought,  to  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death,  and  show  that  to  the 
last  he  was  enlarging  and  putting  forth — 
a  growing  man. 

The  observation  during  the  journey  to 
Rome — his  stay  in  Paris  being  brief — is 
rather  more  external  than  otherwise.  He 
catches  with  miraculous  ease  the  appear- 
ance and  surface  charm  of  things  ;  but  can 
pierce  with  equal  power  to  their  heart, 
embodying  in  Language  their  most  intan- 
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gible  glamor.  There  is  no  straining  after 
novelty  ;  he  never  loses  his  simple,  digni- 
fied identity  in  the  mask  of  caricatured 
sensation,  as  travel-writers  are  too  wont. 
The  charm  of  this  book  is  very  simple  :  it 
consists  only  in  the  fact  that,  professing 
to  be  Hawthorne,  it  is  Hawthorne,  and 
neither  an  infusion  of  other  minds  dipped 
out  with  his  own  pen  ui)on  the  page,  nor  a 
spicy  decoction  from  the  clear  fluid  of  his 
real,  simple  impressions. 

The  notes'  of  his  experience  while 
dwelling  in  Rome  and  Florence  deserve 
admiration  for  more  than  this  trueness  to 
himself — the  clear  insight  which  they  dis- 
play in  ^'arious  subjects,  the  calm  and 
trenchant  precision  with  which  his  specu- 
lations go  to  the  root  of  fifty  different 
matters.  There  is  in  general  throughout 
the  book  a  more  diversified  mental  activity 
and  a  greater  play  of  fancy  than  in  the 
English  Note-Books.  This  fact  is  in  con- 
sonance with  the  different  character  of  the 
work  inspired  by  Italian  influence  and 
that  \\hich  was  the  product  of  English 
soil.  **  Our  Old  Home  "  is  a  collection 
of  articles  dealing  chiefly  with  local 
English  topics,  and  treated  with  solid 
reality  in  the  author's  most  genial  mood  ; 
while  "  The  Marble  Faun,"  better  known 
in  England  as  "  Transformation,"  is  a 
profound  speculation  in  human  nature, 
under  the  garb  of  a  most  picturesque  and 
imaginative  romance.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  more  delicate  comment  on  the  exqui- 
site sensibility  of  Hawthorne  than  this,  that 
he  should  be  so  open  to  climatic  influence 
in  his  writing.  The  quality  of  his  genius 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  violin,  which 
owes  its  fine  properties  to  the  seasoning 
of  tempered  atmospheres,  and  transmits  a 
thrill  of  sunshine  through  the  vibrations  of 
its  resonant  wood:  his  utterances  are 
modulated  by  the  very  changes  of  the  air. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  mark  the  responses  of 
this  finely-poised  mind  to  each  and  every 
impression.  The  alternate  insight  and 
self-criticism  with  which  he  views  the 
famous  art  in  Italian  galleries  show  how 
loyal  he  was  with  himself  to  the  truth. 
He  never  goes  against  his  grain  to  admire 
the  prescribed,  nor  will  he  assume  that 
his  own  judgment  is  correct.  The  ques- 
tionings with  which  he  qualifies  each 
opinion  advanced  show  us  the  smelting 
process  by  which  he  extracted  truth  by 
grains  from  the  uncertain  ore  of  thought. 
He   turns  a  statement  over  and  over, 


handles  it  in  all  moods,  before  he  can 
consent  to  take  a  solid  grasp,  and  incor- 
porate it  as  belief.  The  flow  of  his 
thought  includes  both  poles,  as  where  he 
says  :  "  Classic  statues  escape  you,  with 
their  slippery  beauty,  as  if  they  were  made 
of  ice.  Rough  and  ugly  things  can  be 
clutched.  This  is  nonsense,  and  yet  it 
means  something. "  One  must  adniire 
the  frankness  with  which  he  disapproves 
superannuated  pictorial  art.  Blotted  and 
scaling  frescoes  hurt  his  mind,  he  says,  in 
the  same  manner  that  dry-rot  in  a  wall  will 
impart  disease  to  the  human  frame.  In 
Rome  he  recoils  as  if  wounded  from  cer- 
tain dingy  picture-frames  and  unvarnished 
pictures.  On  this  point  we  must  quote, 
to  be  fair,  from  the  editor's  note  in  ex- 
planation She  says  : — "  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
inexorable  demand  for  perfection  in  all 
things  leads  him  to  complain  of  grimy  pic- 
tures, and  tarnished  frames,  and  faded 
frescoes,  distressing  beyond  measure  to 
eyes  that  never  failed  to  see  everything 
before  them  >vith  the  keenest  apprehen- 
sion. The  usual  careless  observation  o. 
l>eople,  both  of  the  good  and  the  imper- 
fect, is  much  more  comfortable  in  this  im- 
perfect world.  But  the  insight  which  Mr. 
Hawthorne  possessed  was  only  equalled 
by  his  outsight,  and  he  suffered  in  a  way 
not  to  be  readily  conceived  from  any  fail- 
ure in  beauty — physical,  moral,  or  intel- 
lectual. It  may  give  an  idea  of  this  ex- 
quisite nicety  of  feeling  to  mention  that 
one  day  he  took  in  his  fingers  a  half- 
bloomed  rose,  without  blemish,  and  smil- 
ing with  an  infinite  joy,  remarked,  *This 
is  perfect.  On  earth  only  a  flower  is  per 
feet.' " 

The  present  volumes  do  not  afford  so 
many  of  those  quaint  suggestions  for  tale 
or  romance  which  made  a  chief  charm  of 
the  American  Note-Books.  In  accounting 
for  this,  something  may  be  allowed  to  the 
advancing  age  of  the  writer,  and  some- 
thing to  the  rapid  change  of  scene  during 
travel,  and  the  multitude  of  fleeting  im- 
pressions showered  upon  the  mind  in  sight- 
seeing. But  from  other  Sources  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  number  of  ideas  intended 
to  subtend  future  fiction  was  at  this  period 
in  fact  multiplied.  Their  absence  from 
the  journals  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
naitural  increase  of  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  author  to  expend  all  the  labor  in  his 
journals  upon  materialities,  actualities — 
upon  the  description  of  multiform  nature. 
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human  and  physical,  and  art,  rather  than 
upon  imperfect  hints  at  the  dreams  yet  to 
be  embodied.  There  is,  we  may  conjec- 
ture, a  more  decided  consciousness  that 
the  idea  of  a  ^oet  must  develop  itself  in 
poem  or  tale  much  as  the  soul  develops 
itself  in  a  human  body,  and  that  for  this 
reason  he  will  do  well  to  concern  himself 
chiefly  with  producing  the  work's  grosser 
substance,  sure  that  the  essence  will  im- 
bue it,  as  certainly  as  the  soul  a  new 
body. 

No  one  falls  more  comi)letely  under  the 
head  of  ideal  writers  than  Hawthorne.    At 


the  same  time,  no  one  has  more  devotedly 
subjected  himself  to  the  study  of  Nature 
in  her  every  manifestation.  What  can 
sur[)ass  the  delicate  and  wise  humor  of  his 
study  of  pigs  at  l*rook  Farm,  or  the  de- 
licious reality  of  the  ancient  hens  in  the 
Pyncheon  Garden  ?  Hawthorne,  in  short, 
is  a  complete  type  of  the  artist,  learning 
Nature  accurately,  rooting  his  whole 
mental  system  in  the  solid  foundation  of 
the  broad  earth  and  its  everyday  life,  yet 
])rojecting  in  his  works  an  ideal  tnith  that 
branches  into  airiest  space. 

George  P.  T^athrop. 
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ComhiU  Magazine. 
THE  VOYAGE  AND  LOSS  OF  THE  "  MEGiERA." 


"  She  was  an  .  unlucky  ship."  This 
is  said  of  H.M.S.  Megara,  the  loss  of 
which  vessel  has  been  occupying  public 
attention  for  some  months  of  late.  There 
is  no  denying  she  was  an  unpoi)ular  ship, 
and  had  earned  for  herself  a  reputation 
for  discomfort.  She  had  been  a  troop- 
ship ;  and  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
sailed  in  her  had  generally  grumbled  over 
the  accommodation.  This  time  she  was 
not  exactly  acting  as  a  troop-ship ;  she 
had  passengers  on  board,  but  they  were 
all  blue-jackets — ^relief  crews  for  the 
Blanche  and  RosariOy  two  ships  to  be  re- 
commissioned  in  Australia,  instead  of 
coming  home.  Captain  Thrupp  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  and  on  out-ar- 
rival at  Sydney  he  was  to  exchange  with 
Captain  Montgomerie,  of  the  Blanche. 
The  Megcera  had  also  a  quantity  of  stores 
on  board,  for  Ascension,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Sydney.  There  had 
beep  much  grumbling  before  she  started, 
and  still  more  when  she  was  obliged  to 
put  into  Queenstown,  three  days  after 
leaving  Plymouth,  to  refit.  She  had  en- 
countered stormy  weather,  and  it  had  made 
her  deficiencies  more  evident.  1 1  was  said 
she  was  overloaded,  overcrowded,  and 
leaky.  The  men  were  discontented,  and 
no  wonder,  for  the  main-deck,  where  they 
lived  and  slept,  was  ten  inches  deep  in 
water,  and  their  kits  were  wet  through 
and  spoilt.  Thirty  boys,  sent  on  board 
in  n  hurry  at  Plymouth,  had  not  even 
ho<fl:s  to  sling  up  their  hammocks.  Sea- 
sick, soaked  and  miserable,  they  were  not 
likely  to  forget  their  first  voyage  at  sea. 
The  officers  were  not  satisfied,  for  thirty- 


three  had  to  be  contented  with  the  ac- 
commodation for  twenty-two  ;  their  cabins 
were  flooded  with  water,  and,  for  want  of 
store-room,  their  mess-traps  were  broken 
and  their  stores  soaked.     This  was  a  bad 
beginning  ;  however,  the  captain,  of  course, 
reported   defects,    newspapers    published 
complaints,  and  questions  were  asked  in 
Parliament.     In  conse<iuence,  the  Port- 
Admiral   inspected  the  "unlucky   ship," 
and  many  of  the  evils  were  remedied.     A 
hundred  tons  of  the  cargo  were  landed,  the 
trooi)-deck  cleared  for  the  berths  of  the 
men,  and  new  cabins  built  for  the  officers. 
The  leaky  ports  were  repaired,  and  the 
removal   of   ])art  of   the    stores    having 
lightened  her,  she  was  not  so   likely  to 
ship  water.     On  the  14th  of  March — the 
Admiral  having  pronounced  her  ready  for 
sea — ih^Megara  sailed  from  Queenstown. 
We  had  light,  fair  winds  nearly  all  the  way 
across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  ship  be- 
haved much  better,  was  easier  in  a  sea- 
way, and  steered  better.     We  arrived  at 
Madeira  on  the  21st,  just  as  the  equinoc- 
tial gales  were  beginning.     We  were  all 
much  more  comfortable  on  board,  and  de- 
termined to  make  the  best  of  everything 
and   enjoy   ourselves.     One  evening  we 
had   great   amusement   harpooning    por- 
poises ;  they  all,  however,  escaped  before 
we  could  haul  them  in,  the  ship  was  go- 
ing so  fast  through  the  water.     We  had  a 
drum-and-fifc  band  on  board,  which  play- 
ed very  well,   and  a  couple  of  fiddlers, 
and  also  an  harmonium,  which  we  used  in 
the  service  on  Sunday.     Some  of  the  men 
had  very  fair  voices,  and  were  not  unused 
to  a  choir,  so  the  chants  and  hymns  were 
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well  executed.  A  stiff  gale  was  blowing 
all  the  while  w^e  were  in  harbor  at  Ma- 
deira, and  we  stayed  there  a  day  or  two 
longer  in  consequence.  One  evening  we 
had  a  grand  i)erforniance  on  board.  First,- 
some  conjuring  from  the  Great  Wizard  of 
the  South — a  sergeant  of  marines — who 
performed  very  cleverly,  doing  the  bottle- 
trick,  burning  handkerchiefs  and  restoring 
them,  firing  watches  from  pistols,  etc.  etc. 
After  that,  we  had  singing,  clog-dancing, 
fencing,  and  orchestral  music.  The  very 
day  we  sailed  from  Madeira  the  equinoctial 
gales  ceased  blowing.  At  St.  Vincent  we 
stopped  a  day  and  a  half  to  coal  ;  we  took 
in  a  new  passenger — a  good-tempered 
monkey,  who  came  on  board  ;  the  owner 
followed,  but  could  not  catch  him,  so  he 
went  on  with  us  to  Ascension,  where  we 
landed  him.  By  this  time,  we  had  all 
settled  down  sociably  together,  croaking 
had  ceased,  and,  as  the  captain  en- 
couraged employments  and  amusements 
among  the  men,  many  entertainments 
took  place,  which  promoted  contentment 
and  good  feeling.  Besides  the  conjurer 
and  the  drum-and-fife  band,  there  was  a 
troop  of  Christy  Minstrels,  and  we  found 
some  respectable  performers  on  the  flute, 
accordion,  and  comet,  among  the  crew. 
The  officers  got  up  entertainments  for  the 
men,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Penny  Read- 
ings, so  popular  now  on  shore  for  winter 
evenings.  On  the  first  occasion  the  cap- 
tain made  a  speecli,  praising  the  men  for 
the  efforts  thev  had  made  to  amuse  their 
shipmates  and  enliven  the  monotony  of 
the  long  voyage,  and  saying,  that  as  all 
deserved  encouragement  who  exerted 
themselves  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others,  the  officers  would  now  endeavor 
to  do  their  best,  following  the  example 
set  them  by  the  men.  Tremendous  ap- 
plause followed,  and  we  certainly  had 
most  attentive  audiences  for  our  enter- 
tainments, which  were  given  on  Thursdays 
when  the  weather  permitted.  We  had 
pretty  fair  weather  on  the  whole,  occasion- 
ally very  cold,  but  the  wind  was  against 
us,  and  we  made  but  slow  progress.  Our 
best  nm  was  on  the  13th  of  May,  when 
we  made  211  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  gale  found  out  the  weak  points  in 
the  rigging,  and  many  ropes  were  carried 
away.  We  arrived  at  the  Cape,  notwith- 
standing, all  safe,  and  there  refitted,  coal- 
ed, and  landed  some  of  the  stores ;  and 
had  a  very  pleasant  time  while  completing 


these  operations,  some  of  the  officers 
making  excursions  on  shore,  playing 
cricket-matches,  or  shooting.  We  left  the 
Cape  on  the  28th  of  May.  "Sunday 
sail,  never  fail,"  as  the  sailofe  say, — but 
good  luck  did  not  attend  it  this  time. 
The  old  Megcera  went  away  at  a  good 
pace,  with  a  fair  wind;  we  were  all  in 
good  spirits,  hoping  to  reach  Australia  in 
thirty-five  days,  quick  enough  to  carry 
them  news  from  England. 

It  was  on  June  8th  that  our  troubles 
began.  It  was  a  dark  night,  a  heavy  sea 
was  running,  and  we  were  going  nine 
knots,  when  the  butcher  fell  overboard. 
One  man  thought  he  heard  a  splash, 
another  had  seen  a  marine  go  forward ; 
but  it  was  not  ascertained  that  any  one 
was  missing  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  when 
we  had  gone  over  a  mile  from  the  spot. 
The  wind  was  against-  us,  no  life-buoy 
had  been  let  go  ;  so'  it  would  have  been 
mere  mockery  to  heave  to,  and  lower  a 
boat,  risking  twelve  men's  lives  to  save 
one,  who  must  probably  have  already 
perished.  Nothing  could  be  done;  but 
the  incident  cast  a  gloom  over  our  spirits. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  captain 
was  aroused  to  be  told  the  ship  had 
spnmg  a  leak,  and  that  there  were  seven- 
teen inches  of  Water  in  the  hold.  The 
donkey-pump  was  at  once  manned, 
and  for  a  time  we  gained  on  the  leak. 
Great  was  the  consternation  that  spread 
through  the  ship,  when  all  heard  the  in- 
telligence next  morning.  Rumor  exag- 
gerated the  calamity,  and  it  was  said  there 
were  three  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and 
the  ship  beginning  to  sink.  We  were 
1,600  miles  from  any  land,  about  midway 
between  the  Cape  and  St  Paul's,  a  small 
rocky  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  the 
wind  was  foul  for  returning,  so  it  seenied 
best  to  press  on  with  all  speed.  Each 
day  the  leak  increased.  More  pumps 
were  manned,  without  being  able  to  keep 
the  water  under ;  then  a  party  was  em- 
ployed baling,  hoisting  up  the  water  in 
iron  buckets  all  day  long  to  the  sound  of  fife 
and  fiddle  :  sixty  buckets  an  hour.  The  en- 
gineers were  crawling  all  about  the  ship's 
bottom,  under  water  half  the  time,  in 
search  of  the  leak.  The  horrid  wash  of 
the  water  firom  side  to  side,  as  the  ^p 
rolled,  was  enough  to  make  your  &-*sh 
creep,  and  still  the  water  gained  on  tis. 
So  we  got  up  steam  and  used  the  bilge- 
pumps;  these  were  more  efifectual,  but 
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necessitated  our  shortening  sail,  lest,  while 
using  steam,  we  should  overrun  our  screw. 
Our  great  object  was  to  push  on  as  fast 
as  we  could  to  St.  Paul's  for  safety  ;  how- 
ever, it  was  'no  use  sailing  quickly  if  we 
could  not  keep  down  the  water;  unless 
the  pumps  acted,  we  should  go  down  to 
a  certainty,  in  spite  of  all  haste,  before 
reaching  the  island.  It  was  on  the  13th 
of  June,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
that  the  engineer  on  watch  announced  he 
had  found  the  leak.  The  captain  and 
chief  engineer  at  once  examined  it  and 
consulted  together.  The  only  way  to  see 
it  was  to  lie  down,  and  i)ut  your  head 
through  a  small  hole,  turn  it  round  (with 
the  water  washing  close  to  your  nose), 
and  look  to  the  left.  About  seven  feet  to 
the  left  was  the  water  squirting  up  with 
great  force,  like  the  fountain  from  a  fire- 
plug in  the  street  when  turned  on.  It 
was  under  the  coal-bunker  ;  and  the  only 
way  to  get  at  it,  was  to  cut  a  hole  through 
the  iron  girder  large  enough  to  put  a  hand 
through.  It  took  twenty-four  hours'  hard 
work  to  make  this  hole  ;  and,  meantime, 
the  engiheers  hopefully  pronounced  that 
the  leak  was  only  produced  by  a  rivet 
dropping  out  This  might  soon  be  stop- 
ped ;  so  the  idea  caused  great  cheerfulness  ; 
but,  alas,  our  spirits  soon  fell  again,  when 
the  work  was  complete  and  the  leak  could 
be  examined.  It  was  not  a  rivet-hole,  but 
a  plate  that  had  given  way.  It  was  much 
worn  and  thin,  nearly  eaten  through  by 
rust  in  several  places ;  the  edges  of  the 
hole  were  quite  sharp,  like  the  blade  of 
a  knife,  and  mi^ht  easily  be  bent  by  the 
fingers.  An  iron  plate  was  prepared, 
faced  with  gutta-percha,  to  be  placed  on 
and  secured  against  the  leak, — but  we 
dared  not  press  it  home,  for  fear  of  forc- 
ing out  the  whole  plate,  and  then  we 
should  have  sunk  in  a  few  minutes.  While 
the  engineers  were  at  work  at  this,  other 
hands  were  busy  "  thrumnung  a  sail,"  that 
is,  making  it  into  a  sort  of  door-mat,  by 
doubling  it,  stabbing  it,  and  drawing 
through  the  holes  short  bits  of  untwisted 
rope;  afterwards  it  is  tarred,  doubled, 
and  put  over  the  leak.  This  expedient 
works  well  if  the  leak  is  in  the  bows  of  the 
ship ;  for  then,  as  the  vessel  goes  through 
the  sea,  the  action  of  the  water  presses 
the  thrummed  sail  into  closer  contact ; 
but  in  the  situation  of  the  leak  in  the 
Megctra^  exactly  the  reverse  would  occur  ; 
the  action  of  the  water  would  have  tend- 


ed to  pull  it  away  from  the  hole.  We  had, 
fortunately,  a  diver's  dress  on  board,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  Blatiche^  whose 
screw  would  have  to  be  repaired  under 
water  if  any  mischance  occurred  to  it. 
The  captain  made  the  diver  try  the  dress 
now,  and  saw  that  it  was  ready  for  use,  that 
there  might  be  no  delay  in  sending  him 
down  when  we  should  reach  the  island.; 
and  another  plate  was  prepared  similar  to 
the  first,  with  a  spindle  to  it,  which  could 
be  put  through  the  leak  from  the  outside, 
and  then  screwed  to  the  inside  plate  with 
a  nut.  We  were  still  pushing  on  with  all 
possible  speed  for  St.  Paul's  through  a 
tremendous  gale  of  wind,  every  one  look- 
ing black  and  unhappy,  the  leak  continu- 
ally reported  as  gaining,  and  more  men 
wanted  at  the  pumps,  till  at  last  every 
officer,  man,  and  boy  was  told  oflf  to  take 
his  spell  at  the  work. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  1 6th  of  June,  it  was  judged  we  must 
be  approaching  St.  Paul's,  and  we  there- 
fore shortened  sail,  and  prepared  to  heave- 
to.  We  had  hardly  done  so,  when  it 
came  on  to  blow  a  perfect  hurricane,  and 
the  night  was  dark  as  pitch.  Nothing 
more  could  be  done,  and  we  were  all  worn 
out  with  hard  work,  so  in  spite  of  our  anx- 
iety we  turned  in  to  get  some  rest,  and 
recruit  for  the  toils  to-morrow  might 
bring.  The  morning  broke  ^^^ld  and 
stormy ;  Httle  could  be  descried  through 
the  squalls  of  rain,  when  suddenly  a  cloud 
lifted  astern,  and  there  was  the  blessed 
island,  the  haven  of  our  rest,  not  quite 
nine  miles  off.  Never  did  distressed  sea- 
men hail  land  with  greater  delight  than 
we  did  the  sight  of  that  dear  little  island. 
The  sea  was  very  high,  huge  waves  rolling, 
but  off  we  went  full  speed,  and  presently 
shot  into  smooth  water  under  the  lee  of 
the  land.  The  diver  was  sent  down  at 
once  to  survey  the  leak  from  Ihe  outside, 
and  rei)ort  on  it,  while  the  engineers  ex- 
amined the  inside  more  thoroughly.  Two 
hours  afterwards  we  found  ourselves  drift- 
ing away  from  the  shore,  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  it  was  discovered  to  have 
lost  both  flukes, — the  shank  had  broken 
in  the  middle.  We  steamed  in  again 
rather  closer,  and  anchored  for  the  second 
time  ;  the  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  were 
very  heavy,  blowing  the  surf  into  the  air 
in  whirlwinds,  like  dust  on  a  March  day. 
The  bottom  was  very  rocky,  thinly  cover- 
ed with  black  sand,  and  we  were  com- 
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pelled  to  steam  to  ease  the  cable.  The 
engineers  reported  very  badly  of  the  ship. 
Not  only  was  the  whole  of  the  plate  in 
which  the  leak  occurred  thin  and  corrod- 
ed, liable  to  give  way  at  any  moment,  but 
the  iron  girders  which  formed  the  frame- 
work of  the  ship  (corresponding  to  the 
ribs  of  a  wooden  ship)  were  eaten  away 
by  rust,  and  separated  from  the  bottom, 
which  they  ought  to  have  supported. 
Another  trouble  arose ;  the  pumps  at 
which  the  men  were  incessantly  working, 
and  the  action  of  which  kept  us  afloat, 
were  now  frequently  choked  with  pieces 
of  ii*on  from  the  rotten  girders.  Constant- 
ly, both  in  the  day  and  night,  they  had  to 
be  cleared,  the  valves  being  taken  off. 
Next  came  the  diver's  report  of  the  state 
outside  the  ship.  He  said  many  places 
were  nearly  leaks  from  rust  and  age  ;  and 
he  could  easily  have  picked  through  the 
iron  plates  with  his  knife,  but  "  thought  it 
was  not  right."  The  attempt  at  mending 
the  hole  was  made,  however,  and  for  a 
short  time  seemed  successful,  but  before 
long  the  water  came  in  as  fast  as  ever, 
perhaps  from  some  fresh  leak. '  There 
was  no  possibility  of  giving  it  more  atten- 
tion, for  the  stormy  weather  continued, 
and  we  were  in  imminent  danger.  The 
anchorage  was  so  bad,  that  anchor  after 
anchor  gave  way,  and  the  ship  was  driven 
in  nearly  on  the  rocks  ;  once  we  were 
only  saved  by  going  full  speed  astern, 
with  all  steam,  which  just  carried  her  off 
again.  We  had  understood  that  the  cap- 
tain, up  to  this  time,  was  still  hoping  to 
be  able  to  proceed  to  Australia  if  he 
could  stop  the  leak  ;  of  course,  had  he  so 
decided,  we  should  all  have  done  our 
duty ;  but  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the 
ship  who  did  not  believe  she  might  go 
down  at  any  moment  with  us  all.  It  was 
a  great  relief,  therefore,  when  on  Sunday 
morning,  having  turned  all  hands  up  and 
read  the  service,  the  captain  announced 
that  we  were  to  abandon  the  leaky  old 
craft  and  land  on  St  Paurs.  How  the 
men  cheered !  And  how  hard  we  all 
worked,  officers  as  well  as  men,  hoisting 
our  boats  and  provisions  and  making  a 
raft  to  convey  the  stores  to  land.  By 
dark  we  had  landed  most  of  our  provisions. 
We  found  two  Frenchmen  living  on  the 
island — for  it  is  a  whaling  and  fishing 
station  ;  and  there  were  sundry  old  sheds 
and  hilts  which  had  been  used  for  salting 
fish  or  boiling  oil — on  the  only  spot  of 


level  ground,  on  the  left  side  of  the  crater 
basin.  The  shape  of  the  island  is  like  a 
sailor's  collar ;  the  space  occupied  by  the 
neck  in  the  latter  representing  the  crater 
lake,  the  ridge  where  it  folds  over  the 
high  cliff  surrounding  the  basin,  and  the 
tie  connecting  it  the  reef  or  bar  stretching 
across  the  entrance.  Imagine  that  the 
said  cliffs  rise  steeply  to  the  height  of  860 
feet  round  the  inside  of  the  crater,  and 
slope  downward  gradually  to  the  outer  or 
west  side  of  the  island,  and  a  fair  idea 
may  be  formed  of  St.  Paul's. 

On  the  19th,  the  weather  was  worse 
than  ever :  we  were  close  to  the  rocks  : 
our  third  anchor  had  broken,  and  we  had 
but  one  left,  we  kept  under  steam  there- 
fore. Twice  we  were  nearly  lost ;  the 
squalls  were  so  heavy  we  could  not  keep 
our  position.  Our  decks  were  covered 
with  casks,  but  the  weather  was  so  rough 
that  three  of  our  boats,  in  conveying  them 
to  shore,  were  almost  wrecked  on  the 
reef,  and  we  began  to  fear  we  could  save 
nothing  but  our  lives.  At  last  it  was  de- 
termined to  run  the  ship  on  shore,  so  that 
if  she  broke  up,  we  should  still  be  likely 
to  save  more  than  if  we  waited  till  she 
went  down  outside.  We  signalled  to  the 
boats  near  land  to  remain  inside  the  bar, 
where  they  were  safe  in  the  smooth  water 
of  the  crater  lake,  and  we  hoisted  in  those 
still  alongside.  Then  the  men  set  to 
work  bringing  up  all  they  could  from  the 
lowest  decks,  which  would  be  likely  to  fill 
soonest  with  water.  Our  operations  were 
hastened  by  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
our  position,  tlie  ship  being  quite  unman- 
ageable in  the  squaJls.  All  hands  were 
ordered  on  deck,  and  not  a  word  was 
spoken  as  we  steamed  full  speed  for  the 
bar.  It  was  an  anxious  moment ;  many 
of  us  feared  she  would  part  amidships  as 
soon  as  she  struck  on  the  bar.  All  were 
ready  to  jump  overboard  when  it  came  to 
the  worst  It  was  curious  to  see  how 
carefully  some  had  prepared :  one  had 
put  his  newest  clothes  on,  another  was 
wrapped  in  a  mackintosh  to  keep  the  wet 
out, — some  had  life-belts,  and  special 
treasures  secured  in  their  hands.  Thank 
God,  our  fears  were  groundless.  As  we 
neared  the  bar,  the  wind  came  on  the 
beam,  and  with  crash,  bump,  and  scrunch 
the  poor  old  craft  took  the  ground  in  grand 
style, — the  rocks  going  through  her  bottom 
and  holding  her  fast  The  ship  made  a 
bed  for  herself  and  settled  down  as  upright 
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as  if  she  had  been  on  the  stocks.  Then 
"wc  all  set  to  work  ;  the  officers  got  some 
boats  belonging  to  the  shore  and  them- 
selves loaded  them,  rowed  them  to  land, 
and  discharged  them ;  and  when  the 
decks  below  were  cut  open  to  get  at  the 
coal,  they  worked  up  to  their  waists  in 
water,  filling  coal-bags  till  they  were  as 
black  as  sweeps.  We  never  washed  for  a 
week  ;  the  chart  warned  us  there  were  no 
fresh-water  springs  on  the  island,  and  each 
man  was  allowed  but  a  pint  a  day.  Think- 
ing this  would  be  our  great  difficulty,  and 
our  condenser  being  under  water,  the 
main-deck  tank  was  taken  ashore,  and 
strengthened  to  serve  as  a  boiler,  from 
which  pipes  led  along  under  water  close 
to  the  shore  to  another  tank.  In  four 
days  the  engineers  completed  this  con- 
densing-apparatus,  by  which,  using  dried 
turf  as  fuel,  150  gallons  of  water  could  be 
procured  in  twenty-four  hours.  Mean- 
while, parties  of  men  were  sent  to  look 
for  water ;  they  found  hot  springs,  nearly 
boiling, — but  too  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur  to  be  used  for  drinking.  A 
further  search  discovered  a  large  pool  of 
rain-water  near  the  summit  of  the  crater 
ridge,  860  feet  above  our  camp.  The 
ascent  being  so  steep,  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  getting  at  it,  and  the  sailors 
going  up  with  barricoes  to  fetch  water, 
carae  flying  down  head  over  heels.  How- 
ever, a  hose  was  soon  rigged  up  for  the 
whole  length,  and  a  party  of  marines  and 
signalmen  stationed  up  there  to  fill  the 
hose,  and  keep  a  good  look-out  for  a  sail. 
After  this,  we  were  never  at  a  loss  for 
water ;  the  season  being  winter,  was  favor- 
able for  us  in  that  respect :  the  frequent 
rains  and  storips  kept  the  pool  full,  though 
trying  enough  otherwise.  Once  there 
was  even  snow  at  the  signal- station. 

No  one  had  a  tent  to  sleep  in  for  three 
or  four  days  after  we  landed,  and  before 
the  officers  began  constructing  their  own 
tents  or  huts  every  man  was  provided 
with  slielter.  The  old  ship  was  not 
wholly  abandoned  till  the  29th  of  June — 
before  that,  forty  men  and  thirteen  officers 
(including  the  captain)  remained  on  board 
of  her,  getting  out  all  the  stores  they  could 
save,  but  the  smell  of  bilge-water  was 
very  bad,  and  at  last  forced  them  to  land. 
There  was  much  good-tempered  rivalry 
among  us  in  the  building  of  our  houses  : 
some  lyere  much  more  successful  than 
others ;  the  best  had  names  given  them  : 


— "  The  Redan,"  "  Rose  Cottage,"  "  The 
Folly,'*  etc.  We  had  loose  stones  to 
build  with,  but  no  mortar,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  use  most  of  the  canvas  we  were 
carrying  out  in  stores  to  make  out  our 
tents.  The  weather  was  very  stormy 
during  the  greater  part  of  our  stay  on  the 
island,  and  some  of  the  old  and  worse- 
built  huts  were  blown  down  ;  the  rain 
would  pour  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and 
turn  the  camp  into  a  perfect  swamp.  TM 
men  were  kept  employed,  and  continual 
improvements  made — new  roads  levelled, 
a  small  pier  constructed,  and  an  espla- 
nade, as  we  called  it — somewhere  to  walk 
without  climbing  up  the  hill.  The  chart 
says  the  climate  of  St.  Paul's  is  healthy  ; 
our  expeiience  confirmed  the  assertion, 
for  notwithstanding  the  rough  life  we  led 
— exposed  to  wet,  and  on  scanty  provi- 
sions— there  were  but  few  cases  of  illness 
amongst  us.  We  were  very  careful  of  the 
men,  taking  care  that  they  shifted  their 
clothing  whenever  they  got  wet,  and  that 
their  tents  were  kept  dry  and  clean.  The 
captain  had  canvas  leggings  made  to 
protect  their  legs,  but  boots  and  shoes 
wore  out  very  fast  on  the  rocky  shore  and 
hills.  The  island  furnished  considerable 
additions  to  our  stock  of  provisions ; 
plenty  of  fish  might  be  taught — a  large 
kind  of  cod,  and  another  fish  which  tasted 
like  salmon,  only  the  flesh  was  white ; 
large  sardines  with  golden  bellies  and 
greenish  gray  backs  :  by  the  by,  we  were 
told  these  were  poisonous,  but  we  ate 
them  all  the  while  we  were  there  without 
any  evil  result.  Lobsters  and  crawfish 
abounded.  There  were  wild  goats  on  the 
hills,  perhaps  a  hundred  altogether,  but 
they  were  very  wild,  and  we  did  not  often 
get  near  enough  to  kill  them.  In  one  of 
our  walks,  or  rather  scrambles,  three  of 
us  came  on  a  small  troop  of  them,  but 
the  enormous  horns  of  the  old  goats  when 
they  turned  at  bay  on  the  edge  of  the 
clitf,  where  a  charge  from  them  might  have 
sent  us  rolling  down  some  hundreds  of 
feet,  convinced  us  that,  unarmed  as  we 
were,  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  we  retreated.  We  had  our 
revenge  a  few  days  later — several  fell  vic- 
tims to  our  guns  ;  one,  a  very  patriarch, 
with  formidable  horns  and  venerable 
beard,  whose  head,  I  believe,  the  captain 
preserved,  to  testify  to  his  skill  as  a  shot. 
Cats  ran  wild  on  the  island,  but  did  not 
exterminate  rats,  which   also   abounded. 
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Some  of  us,  following  the  example  of  the 
Parisians,  tried  the  latter  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  found  them  very  tolerable 
eating.  The  birds  were  too  coarse  and 
fishy  to  help  our  diet,  and  the  captain 
gave  orders  they  should  not  be  molested. 
It  was  very  amusing  to  see  the  large 
flocks  af  penguins  arriving  from  seaward  ; 
landing  and  talking  away  at  a  great  rate, 
they  would  form  a  procession  and  proceed 
to  inspect  our  camp,  the  blue-jackets 
accompanying  on  each  side,  and  laughing 
at  their  odd  motions.  So  tame  were  they, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  out 
of  our  tents  ;  they  would  hold  a  consulta- 
tion, and  then  while  some  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  sentry  in  front,  others 
would  dart  in  behind  his  back,  setting  up 
cries  of  triumph.  We  could  not  make 
out  what  they  lived  on  ;  sometimes  a 
number  would  arrive,  ap])arently  exhaust- 
ed with  a  long  voyage,  and  presently  set 
off  straight  up  the  hill,  and  remain  there 
for  weeks.  Whale-birds  also  frequented 
the  coast,  living  in  crannies  of  the  cliff, 
where  they  made  a  noise  like  the  mewing 
of  kittens — which  deluded  some  of  the 
sailors  into  a  hunt  for  cats* -nests  ! 

There  were  neither  trees  nor  shrubs  on 
the  island,  but  plenty  of  grass  and  herbs 
of  various  kinds,  a  few  cabbages  and  po- 
tatoes, planted  by  former  visitors,  and  a 
quantity  of  mushrooms.  We  tried  dande- 
lion salad,  and  plantain  boiled  as  spinach, 
and  even  grass  as  vegetable.  There  were 
some  very  pretty  ferns  to  be  found,  es- 
pecially round  the  mouths  of  some 
caves  we  entered.  Some  flower-beds  were 
made  imder  the  windows  of  the  captain's 
hut,  in  which  celery- seed  was  sown  and 
some  bulbs  planted  which  the  Frenchmen 
gave  him,  but  we  came  away  before  they 
bloomed. 

One  of  our  first  cares  was  to  rig  up  a 
signal-station  on  the  height,  with  our  flag 
reversed  as  a  signal  of  distress ;  and  when 
a  sail  was  discerned  in  sight,  guns  were 
fired,  rockets  sent  up,  blue  lights  burnt, 
and  the  life-boat  sent  out  in  chase.  Five 
vessels  passed  in  fourteen  days,  without 
our  beiug  able  to  attract  their  attention. 
We  also  sent  afloat  lots  of  bottles  as  sea- 
messengers,  and  life-buoys  prepared  as  at- 
tractively as  possible,  painted  red,  and 
surmounted  with  flags,  through  which 
were  stamped  the  words,  "  Look  within." 
The  life-boat  took  these  out  to  sea  and 
sent  them  adrift.     As  day  after  day  passed 


without  our  being  able  to  make  known 
our  situation,  we  grew  very  anxious  ;  our 
own  prospects  were  threatening,  and  how 
alarmed  our  friends  at  home  must  be ! 
We  pictured  them  to  ourselves  as  search- 
ing daily  for  intelligence,  and  sadly  utter- 
ing, "No  tidings  of  the  MegaraV*  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks  the  captain  deem- 
ed it  expedient  to  reduce  the  allowance 
of  food,  since  no  one  could  tell  how  long 
it  might  have  to  last  Four  ounces  of 
biscuit,  half-a-pound  of  salt  or  preserved 
meat,  no  flour,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
tea  for  four  days,  and  a  very  little  sugar 
— this  was  the  new  rate  of  provision. 
But  we  had  cocoa  every  other  day,  and 
the  fish  we  caught  was  allotted,  a  pound 
to  a  man,  as  far  as  it  would  go.  But 
during  bad  weather  very  few  fish  were 
caught.  Lime-juice  was  served  out  every 
other  day  while  it  lasted. 

It  was  on  the  i6th  of  July,  just  a  month 
after  we  reached  St.  Paul's,  that  we  at 
last  succeeded  in  attracting  the  notice  of 
a  passing  vessel.  The  Aurora^  a  Dutch 
ship,  bound  from  Amsterdam  to  Batavia, 
was  at  some  distance  from  St.  Paul's, 
when  some  one,  viewing  the  isle  through 
a  glass,  declared  he  could  see  a  tree  grow- 
ing on  the  summit  of  the  crater,  whereas 
it  was  known  that  no  tree  existed  there. 
To  investigate  this  phenomenon  the  Au- 
rora  stood  in  nearer,  and  made  out  the 
flagstaff  and  reversed  ensign.  Upon  this 
she  shortened  sail  and  came  close  in,  and 
the  life-boat,  carrying  Lieutenant  Jones, 
got  alongside  of  her.  He  went  on  board, 
and  soon  told  our  tale,  and  the  life-boat 
returned  with  an  offer  to  our  captain  to  do 
anything  he  wished.  Through  some  mis- 
understanding, however,  before  he  could 
go  off  to  anange  anything,  the  ship  set 
sail  and  departed.  It  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  we  thought  she  had  gone  for  the 
night  only,  and  looked  for  her  all  next  day, 
but  she  never  returned.  Lieutenant  Jones 
had  been  detailed  for  the  special  duty  of 
endeavoring  to  communicate  with  any 
passing  ship,  and  had  the  letter-bag  always 
in  his  charge ;  but  the  long  time  during 
which  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  ob- 
ject had  induced  many  to  withdraw  their 
letters  in  order  to  add  later  accounts,  and 
the  captain  had  taken  out  his  despatches 
for  the  same  reason.  We  now  felt  niore 
easy  as  to  our  own  future,  and  began  to 
make  calculations  as  to  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  help  could  reach  us, 
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endeavoring  to  be  very  prudent  and  mod- 
erate  in   our  antici])ations.      The   men 
looked  hungry  and  wolfish,  and  suflfered 
much  from  cold,  which  was  not  surprising, 
for  the  thermometer  stood  at  42°,  and  we 
had  no  fires.     Some  would  go  to  bed  at 
five  o'clock,  because  "  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do ; "  and  others  would  reply  to 
the  cheery  inquiry  of  the  captain,  "  Well, 
how  are  you  all?   with  "Weakerer  and 
weakerer  every  day,  sir ! "   The  air,  some- 
how, was  very  provocative   of  appetite, 
and  we  all  felt  we  could  have  eaten  more, 
instead  of  less,  than  our  usual  allowance. 
All  were  kept  at  work,  as  there  was  plenty 
to  do  :  divers,  with  a  party  of  men,  were 
continually  employed  saving  stores  from 
the  wreck,  which  had  then  to  be  conveyed 
on  shore  and  housed.     Many  of  the  bales 
were  quite  spoilt,  but  others,  after  being 
opened  and  dried,  were  none  the  worse, 
and  were  carefully  stored  away,  new  sheds 
being  built  to  cover  them.     Our  spades 
and  picks  needed  constant  repair,  so  did 
the  boats,  and  fishing-rods  were  manufac- 
tured from  rocket-sticks  and  split  boards. 
The  esplanade  took  a  long  time  making ; 
great  boulders,  which  strewed  the  side  of 
the  hill,  had  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way 
and  arranged  as  a  border,  but  we  were 
proud  of  the  result,  and  when  the  band 
played  there  on  fine  evenings,  we  tried  to 
fancy  ourselves  at  some  fashionable  sea- 
side resort.     Then  we  made  preparations 
for  the  re-embarkation  of  the  stores,  get- 
ting ready  cranes,  windlasses,  etc.,  that 
there  might  be  no  delay  when  the  ship 
should   come   to  take  us  off.     With   all 
this,  it  was  yet  difficult  to  keep  up  our 
spirits ;  we  could  not  resume  the  enter- 
tainments for  the  men  which  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage,  for  there 
was  no  room  large  enough  for   them  to 
meet  under  cover,  and  the  weather  would 
not  allow  of  open-air  amusements.    Every 
morning  the  men  were  all  mustered  for 
inspection,  the  captain  read  ];rayers,  and 
then  all  were  told  off  in  parties  for  various 
employments.     On  August  5th,  another 
Dutch   ship  was  sighted,  and  put  in  to 
know  if  we  needed  anything.     Two  of  our 
passengers,  officers  going  out  to  Australia 
on  surveying  duty,  and  a  paymaster  who 
was  ill,  were  ordered  to  take  passage  in 
her  to  Batavia,  whither  she  was  bound ; 
and  the  captain  also  sent  on  board  a  num- 
ber of  supernumerary  boys,  whom  we  had 
been  taking  out.     These  boys  had  lost 
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their  kits  ;  but  a  subscription  was  got  up 
to  furnish  them  with  necessaries.  The 
weather  was  rough  as  usual,  and  the  cut- 
ter was  nearly  stove  in  while  alongside  the 
Dutchman ;  she  had  to  return  in  a  hurry 
to  shore,  without  the  ofticer  in  charge,  a 
middy,  being  able  to  jump  into  her;  and 
he  was  carried  off  to  Hatavia  as  he  was,  in 
his  rough  working  clothes,  and  without 
any  baggage.  This  ship  also  took  the 
captain's  despatches  and  letters.  It  was 
now  certain  that  our  position  would  be 
made  known  to  the  world,  and  succor 
sent — so  we  were  not  so  anxious  to  com- 
municate with  ships.  However,  some 
time  later  another  came  in — English,  and 
bound  for  Australia.  She  gave  us  some 
flour,  and  even  offered  to  take  us  all  on 
hoard  ;  but  would  have  had  to  throw  half 
her  coals  into  the  sea  to  make  room  ;  and, 
as  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose  ar- 
rangements had  already  been  made  for 
our  relief,  the  bargain  was  not  completed. 

The  old  hull  of  the  jMeg(€ra  had  not 
yet  broken  up  ;  but  we  had  used  her 
decks  and  most  of  the  wooden  fittings  for 
the  protection  of  stores,  and  for  firewood. 
While  the  car[)enters  were  taking  these 
away,  they  discovered  fresh  proof  of  the 
thin  and  worn  state  of  her  plates,  for  they 
could  "  easily  break  through  them  by  tap- 
ping with  the  pointed  end  of  their  ham- 
mers." 

At  last,  on  the  26th  of  August,  a 
steamer  was  noticed  standing  in  ;  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  near  enough,  a  boat  put 
otf.  We  all  crowded  down  to  the  shore, 
greatly  excited,  and  anxious  to  know 
whether  her  arrival  betokened  the  success 
of  our  messengers  to  Batavia  in  obtaining 
help.  *'  Who  was  the  officer  standing  up 
in  the  stern  ?  Did  we  recognize  him,  or 
were  we  mistaken  ?  "  It  seemed  hours 
before,  in  answer  to  the  captain's  hail,  we 
heard  Lieut.  Jones's  voice,  **  It  is  I,  sir  !" 
Then  the  cheering  broke  out,  caps  were 
thrown  in  the  air,  and,  for  a  time,  we  all 
went  crazy  with  delight.  The  news 
spread  like  wildfire — ships  were  soon 
coming  to  carry  us  away,  our  Robinson 
Crusoe  life  was  ended,  our  friends  at 
home  had  heard  of  our  safety,  and  there 
was  no  more  need  of  short  allowance. 
The  Oberon  only  brought  us  provisions — 
flour,  biscuits,  sugar,  tea,  yams,  pumpkins, 
and  onions.  \Ve  were  once  more  on  full 
rations,  though  the  cost  of  the  supply  was 
enough  to  make  authorities  look  grave. 
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But  she  also  brought  relief  to  our  minds 
by    intelligence    that    we    might    expect 
H.M.S.  Rinaldo  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
the  Malacca^  a  large  boat  belonging  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company, 
was  on  her  way,  chartered  to  convey  all  of 
us  on  to  Australia.     The  Oberon  only  re- 
mained  long  enough    to  land  the  provi- 
sions she  brought  for  us,  and  continued 
her  voyage  next  day  to   England.     We 
had  plenty  to  do,  packing  up  our  posses- 
sions,   and    getting    all     ready     to     de- 
part.    Not  that  our  property   was    very 
valuable,  for  very  much  was  spoilt ;  and 
as  to  our  clothes,  their  condition  was  such 
that  we  should  not  be  able  to  show   our- 
selves as  great  swells  among  the  colonists. 
The  Rinaldo  was   the  next  to  arrive ; 
she  came  on  the  29th,  but    went    away 
again  for  the  night,  avoiding  the  dangerous 
coast.     The  Malacca  came  on  the  30th. 
Bad  luck  attended  us  to  the  end.     On  the 
2d  of  September,  before  more  than  half 
the  men  had  enjbarked,  it  came    on  to 
blow.     We  arrived  in  a  storm,  and  were 
destined  to  depart  in  a  storm.     The  cap- 
tain sent  to  warn  the  Malacca  it  was  un- 
safe to  remain  at  anchor,  and  his  wisdom 
was    soon    evident.     The    Rinaldo    was 
already  out  of  sight,  and  ere  the  Malacca 
could  get  clear  away,  she  nearly  follow- 
ed  the   example  of  the   Megara,     Our 
experience  was  repeated  ;  she  lost  anchor 
after  anchor,  her  boats   were-   damaged, 
and  both  ship  and  men  sustained  niany 
injuries  before  she  got  fairly  away   from 
the  island  and  disappeared  in  the  distance. 
There  were  we    "left    lamenting;"  but 
we  knew  well  enough  we  were  not  desert- 
ed, although  our  chances  of  a  speedy  em- 
barkation were  vanishing.     On   the  3d, 
the  storm  redoubled  its    fury.     Nothing 
could  be  seen  of  the  friendly  vessels,  nor, 
indeed,  could  we  wish  to  see  them— the 
further  off  the  safer  for    them.     In    the 
evening,  an  alarm  was   raised    that   the 
boats    were    adrift,    broken   loose    from 
their  moorings,  and  we  turned  out  a  party 
to  secure  them.     While  so  engaged,    im- 
mense waves  came  rolling  in  ;  they  broke 
higher  up  than  the  sea  had  ever  reached 
before,  pouring  over  the  breakwater,  and 
filling  a  hut  in  which  four  of  the  men  were 
sleeping.     Roused  up  so  suddenly,  and 
in  the  dark,  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  unfasten  the  door,  which  was  secur- 
ed by  rope ;  and  when  they  at  last  man- 
aged to  get  it  open,  they  had  to  make 


their  escape  through  water  breast  high. 
Amidst  the  noise  of  the  elements,  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  waves,  a  crash  was  heard,  which 
attracted  our  attention  to  the  old  ship  : 
she  had  parted  in  the  middle.  For  a 
time  the  forepart  held  up,  supported  by 
the  foremast  and  yard ;  but,  presently,  that 
also  broke  up  into  three  pieces,  and  the 
bow,  straining  and  swaying,  split  asunder, 
and  fell  over  into  the  sea.  The  rollers 
were  sweeping  in  with  such  force  that 
they  actually  cairied  parts  of  the  wreck 
over  the  bar  and  into  the  basin.  Next 
morning,  the  shore  presented  a  scene  of 
wild  devastation :  the  esplanade,  which 
we  had  formed  with  such  care,  was  de- 
stroyed ;  the  great  boulders,  which  had 
required  many  men  to  move,  had  been 
washed  some  yards  further  up  the  hill ; 
the  pier  was  carried  away,  and  large 
pieces  of  the  masts,  spars,  and  sides  of 
the  ship  were  floating  in.  The  poor  old 
Megcera  was  a  melancholy  spectacle ; 
canted  over  on  the  rocks,  with  her  ribs 
showmg,  she  was  evidently  determined 
not  to  survive  our  departure.  The  sailors 
narrated  a  highly  apocryphal  legend  :  how 
the  evil  demon  who  possessed  her  had  ap- 
peared in  blue  light,  and  flames  shot  up 
from  her  hold  before  she  broke  in  half ! 
When  the  storm  abated,  the  Malacca  re- 
turned ;  but  her  commander  sent  in  a  grie- 
vous report  of  the  damage  done  to  her  in 
the  gales,  remonstrating  strongly  against 
any  attempt  to  embark  the  stores.  She 
had  but  one  anchor  left ;  and,  if  anything 
happened  to  that,  what  could  she  do  when 
she  reached  the  port  in  Australia?  It 
seemed  too  great  a  risk,  and  the  captain 
was  compelled  to  yield.  He  made,  there- 
fore, a  formal  arrangement  with  the  two 
Frenchmen,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island — 
to  take  charge  of  the  stores — until  such 
time  as  the  government  at  home  should  sig- 
nify its  pleasure  as  to  the  ultimate  disposal 
of  them.  The  Frenchmen  were  very  sorry 
to  lose  us,  and  no  wonder.  Our  sojourn 
on  the  island  for  nearly  three  months, 
with  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  our 
camp-life  and  operations,  and  the  society 
of  the  blue-jackets,  must  have  been  a 
vfery  agreeable  interlude  in  the  monotony 
of  their  existence;  more  amusing  than 
the  companionship  of  penguins  and  rats, 
and  more  stirring  than  the  routine  of  their 
ordinary  occupations,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  examining  their  small  dominion.     St. 
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Paul's  is  only  two  and  three  quarter  miles 
in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

The  Rinaldo  was  to  have  conveyed 
Captain  Thrupp  and  the  witnesses  accom- 
panying him  to  Singapore,  whence  they 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  England  for 
the  court-martial.  She  reappeared  on  the 
morning  of  September  5,  but  was  unable 
to  approach  the  island.  She  signalled  to 
ask  if  they  could  embark  at  once — but  it 
was  impossible.  We  had  but  one  boat 
left,  and  that  could  not  have  got  so  far  out 
to  sea  safely.  We  signalled  to  her  to  meet 
us  at  King  George's  Sound,  where  she 
would  have  to  coal,  and  then  bade  farewell 
to  our  desert  home,  and  rowed  out  to  the 
Malacca,  The  captain  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  shore,  as  he  had  been  the  last  to 
quit  the  Megara,     As  soon  as  he  was  on 


board  we  set  sail,  and  started  for  King 
(icorge's  Sound,  with  no  great  demonstra- 
tions of  grief  at  quitting  the  island,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  We  were  very  well 
treated  on  board  the  Malacca^  and 
reached  our  destination,  without  further 
misadventure,  in  time  to  intercept  the  mail 
from  Australia  to  England — so  that  the 
party  going  home  would  arrive  there  soon- 
er than  if  they  had  gone  in  the  Rinaldo, 
I  think  we  all  regretted  the  parting :  our 
misfortimes  had  only  drawn  us  more  to- 
gether, and  a  thoroughly  good  understand- 
ing existed  between  officers  and  men. 
And  surely,  under  God,  we  owed  it  to 
good  management  that  not  one  comrade's 
Jife  was  lost — not  one  grave  was  left  on 
the  desolate  island  ! 
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Blackwood's  Magazine. 

GERTY'S  NECKLACK 

As  Gerty  skipt  from  babe  to  girl, 

Her  necklace  lengthened,  pearl  by  pearl ; 

Year  after  year  it  slowly  grew. 

But  every  birthday  gave  her  two. 

Her  neck  is  lovely — soft  and  fair. 

And  now  her  necklace  glimmers  there. 

So  cradled,  let  it  sink  and  rise. 
And  all  her  graces  symbolize : 
Perchance  this  pearl,  without  a  speck. 
Once  was  as  warm  on  Sappho's  neck; 
And  where  are  all  the  happy  pearls 
That  braided  Cleopatra's  curls  ? 

Is  Gerty  loved?— Is  Gerty  loth? 
Or,  if  she's  either,  is  she  both  ? — 
She's  fancy  free,  but  sweeter  far 
Than  many  plighted  maidens  are : 
Will  Gerty  smile  us  all  away. 
And  still  be  Gerty?    Who  can  say? 

But  let  her  wear  her  precious  toy. 
And  rU  rejoice  to  see  her  joy  : 
Her  bauble's  only  one  degree 
Less  frail,  less  fugitive  than  we ; 
For  time,  ere  long,  will  snap  the  skein. 
And  scatter  all  the  pearls  again. 


Frederick  Locker. 
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Macmillan's  Magazine.' 

THE  ARTS  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

M.  Jules  Simon  lately  reminded  us  Institute  in  October  last,  he  lamented  the 
diat  diere  is  a  chapter  of  history  yet  to  vandalism  of  the  Allies  of  18 14,  and  **  es- 
be  written.    In  his  Address  to  the  French    pecially  of  the  English,"  who,  as  he  in- 
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formed  his  countrymen,  "  robbed  the 
Galleries,  Museums,  and  Archives  of 
Paris  of  invaluable  treasures,  monuments 
of  French  artistic  and  literary  genius." 
Few  things  would,  perhaps,  be  more  in- 
structive than  a  correct  and  minute  state- 
ment of  what  there  was  at  that  time  to  be 
taken  away  from  Paris,  and  of  what  was 
actually  taken.  Men  own  and  claim  pro- 
perty by  a  variety  of  titles,  and  especial- 
ly by  "  the  old  and  simple  plan,  that  those 
should  take  who  have  the  power,  and 
those  should  keep  who  can,"  a  principle 
which,  in  Yankee  slang,  makes  every- 
body's luggage  his  "  plunder."  It  is  de- 
sirable, therefore,  to  know  by  what  chance 
the  P'rench  of  1814  had  come  by  what 
they  called  their  own  ;  for  there  may  be 
genius  in  **  appropriating  "  as  well  as  in 
creating  art,  and  it  took  all  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  himself  to  distinguish  real 
from  assumed  maternity. 

If  it  is  true  that  all  men  are  liars,  it  may 
also  be  asserted  that  all  nations  are,  or 
have  been,  robber- bands.  The  life  of  the 
conquered  is,  according  to  the  laws  of 
war,  forfeited  to  the  victor.  How  much 
more  his  property !  Ancient  monarchs 
carried  whole  nations  away  into  captivity. 
Red  Indians  hang  the  scalps  of  slain 
warriors  to  their  saddle-bows.  Mere  tour- 
ists have  been  known,  when  they  had  a 
chance,  to  chip  off  a  nose  from  a  bas- 
relief,  or  strip  the  bark  from  a  sacred  tree. 
International  robbery,  however,  on  a  large 
or  small  scale,  should  have  an  object 
You  take  booty  from  your  neighbor,  or  a 
trophy ;  a  keepsake,  or  a  curiosity.  The 
Romans  of  old  plundered  Egypt  or 
Greece  to  enhance  the  splendor  of  a  tri- 
umphal entry.  Columbus  brought  gold 
from  Hispaniola  as  evidence  of  a  new 
world.  The  Crusaders  shipped  cargoes 
of  earth  and  water,  that  their  children 
might  be  christened  in  Jordan,  and  them- 
selves buried  in  the  dust  of  Jehoshaphat. 
But  no  one  ever  burdened  himself  with 
other  people's  property  without  consider- 
ing what  he  was  to  do  with  it.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  destructive  instincts.  Omar 
may  have  burnt  a  library  to  give  glory  to 
the  Koran  ;  the  Iconoclasts  waged  war  to 
Art  out  of  hatred  to  idolatry ;  Savonarola 
made  bonfires  of  the  classics  by  way  of  a 
protest  against  Pagan  licentiousness ;  and 
Knox  fired  the  nests  that  the  crows  might 
**  flee  awa." 

But  there  is  something  in  French  na- 


ture altogether  out  of  the  laws  of  human 
gravitation.  The  fires  of  the  late  Com- 
mune revealed  a  new  bump  in  man's 
skull.  One  wonders  what  men  like  Ferr6 
would  have  done  had  time  and  courage 
been  given  to  them ;  if  the  Louvre  had 
gone  with  the  Tuileries,  and  Notre  Dame 
with  the  Theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 
What  if  all  Paris  had  really  been  "  in 
ashes,"  and  what  if  it  had  been  the  Paris 
of  18 14,  instead  of  that  of  187 1  ?  There 
have  been  at  all  times  revolutions  in  the 
world,  mad  passions  let  loose  ;  the  dregs 
of  society  wrought  up  to  the  surface  ; 
Jack  Cade  in  London ;  Masaniello  in 
Naples :  but  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
population  cutting  off  its  nose  to  spite  its 
own  face.  It  must,  at  all  events,  be  some- 
body else's  nose,  an  obnoxious  nose. 
The  Parisians  alone  wreaked  a  mad  spite 
upon  what  did  them  no  harm,  upon  what 
gave  them  no  offence. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  all  these 
peculiar  features  in  the  French  character 
to  understand  the  causes  of  all  the  mis- 
chief they  did  in  Europe  on  their  first  re- 
volutionary outbreak.  The  French  ride 
one  hobby  at  a  time,  and  they  ride  it  to 
death.  Their  first  instinct,  upon  gaining 
the  mastery  over  themselves,  was  centrali- 
zation. They  were  out  of  conceit  with 
old  France,  so  they  turned  for  novelty  to 
ancient  Rome.  Rome  had  absorbed  the 
world ;  Paris  began  by  sucking  up  France ; 
and  as  French  arms  crossed  the  fix>ntiersy 
country  after  country  sank  into  the  same 
all-swallowing  whirlpool. 

They  found  in  Italy  a  land  that  had  ex- 
celled in  art.  They  determined  that  that 
artistic  pre-eminence  should  henceforth 
be  French  ;  and,  to  begin,  that  Italian 
art  should  be  made  French.  No  one 
could  have  better  seconded,  or  indeed 
anticipated  their  views,  than  the  young 
soldier  of  Fortune  who  led  the  way  across 
the  Alps.  It  will,  perhaps,  never  be  pos- 
sible to  sound  the  real  depths  of  Napo- 
leon's mind.  Look  at  his  bust  by  Canova, 
at  Chatsworth,  and  there  is  something  in 
that  brow  that  prostrates  you  before  it  as 
before  a  Miltonian  Satan.  But  a  human 
mind  is  the  result  of  nature,  and  also  of 
culture,  and  no  one  has  ever  inquired 
with  sufficient  diligence  into  the  early 
readings  of  the  Caidet  of  the  school  of 
Brienne,  and  of  the  sub  lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery in  lodgings  over  tradesmen's  shops 
in  provincial  towns.  Napoleon  partly  was 
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born,  partly  made  himself  a  sham  Roman  In  most  districts,  and  especially  in  Mo- 
in  a  sham  Rome.  He  knew  a  little  of  dena  and  Bologna,  Italian  revolutions 
ancient  Rome,  but  nothing  of  what  came  paved  the  way  for  French  conquest. 
after  it.  To  Christian  charity  and  knight-  Liberty,  however,  is  not  to  be  had  with- 
\y  truth  or  honor  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  out  being  paid  for,  and  the  understanding 
He  had  one  idol,  self ;  one  altar,  France  ;  between  the  French  Directory  and  their 
and  the  altar  was  to  be  to  him  a  footstool  general  was  that  the  Italians  should  hand- 
to  the  throne.  He  stood  upon  the  Alps  somely  bleed  for  it.  "  The  Duke  of 
where  Brennus  and  Hannibal,  Charle-  Parma,"  Bonaparte  writes,  **  will  make 
magne,  Charles  VIII.,  and  so  many  other  proposals  of  peace  to  you.  Keep  him  in 
leaders  of  hosts  had  stood  before  him.  play  till  I  make  him  ])ay  the  costs  of  the 
Most  of  them  pointed  out  to  their  follow-  campaign."  He  adds  that  at  first  he  had 
ers  the  land  of  the  sun,  and  told  them  of  thought  of  mulcting  neutral  Genoa  to  the 
the  genial  climate,  the  luscious  fruits,  the  amount  of  three  millions.  But  he  had 
pleasures  that  awaited  them  as  the  re-  thought  better  of  it,  and  would  make  it 
ward  of  their  toil.  Napoleon  spoke  of  fifteen.  The  general  was  at  first  induced 
all  that,  and  of  something  besides.  Be-  to  punish  individual  acts  of  robbery,  wish- 
fore  the  French  had  made  their  way  into  ing  to  reduce  looting  to  a  system  ;  but 
Italy,  her  wealth  was  emphatically  placed  the  fellow-feeling  was  very  strong  upon 
at  their  discretion.  "  Soldiers,"  cried  the  him.  "  Poor  devils  !  "  he  said,  "  they 
great  bandit,  "  you  are  ill-fed  and  half-  have  reached  the  promised  land,  and  they 
naked ;  your  Government  owes  you  much,  are  naturally  anxious  to  enjoy  it.  This 
and  gives  nothing ;  your  valor  and  endur-  fine  country,  guaranteed  from  pillage,  will 
ance  do  you  honor,  but  bring  you  neither  afford  us  considerable  advantages.  The 
profit  nor  glory.  I  am  about  to  lead  you  single  province  of  Mondovi  (a  mountain 
into  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  world,  district)  will  have  to  pay  one  million." 
You  will  find  there  great  cities  and  rich  Money  and  money's  worth  as  much  as 
provinces.  You  will  find  there  glory  the  country  could  yield  ;  but  that  was  not 
and  riches.  Will  your  courage  fail  you  ? "  enough.  It  is  difficult  to  know  into 
It  is  seldom  that  soldiers,  and  especial-  whose  head  the  notion  of  wounding  Italy 
ly  hungry  soldiers,  require  exhortations  to  to  the  heart  by  taking  her  great  handi- 
make  themselves  at  home  in  an  invaded  works  from  her  first  sprang  up.  But  at  an 
country.  Italy  was  no  foe  to  France,  early  epoch  in  1796  the  Directory  sent 
The  Italians  had  not,  since  the  Middle  the  following  instructions :  "  If  the  Pope 
Ages,  been  better  off  than  before  1 789  ;  makes  us  advances,  the  first  thing  required 
but  they  all  read  French,  and  most  of  will  be  his  ])rayers."  Then  **  some  of 
them  believing  in  that  Millennium  of  Rome's  beautiful  monuments,  her  statues, 
human  brotherhood  that  the  French  Re-  her  pictures,  her  medals,  her  libraries,  her 
public  had  proclaimed,  looked  forward  to  silver  Madonnas,  and  even  her  bells — all 
the  arrival  of  those  soldiers  as  to  the  com-  this  to  indemnify  us  for  the  costs  of  the 
ing  of  a  legion  of  delivering  angels,  visit  we  shall  have  ])aid  her."  On  May 
Austria  and,  at  her  suggestion.  Piedmont,  ist  Bonaparte  asks  for  a  list  of  the  pic- 
were  up  in  arms  at  the  Alps.  The  other  tures,  statues,  and  antiquities  to  be  found 
Italian  princes,  before  whom  the  head  of  at  Milan,  Parma,  Piacenza,  I3ologna,  etc. 
Louis  XVI.  had  been  rolled  in  defiance.  On  the  6th  he  begs  that  three  or  four  cele- 
had  joined  the  league  of  kings,  but  had  brated  artists  may  be  sent  to  him  to 
scarcely  taken  the  field.  Venice  and  choose  what  is  suitable  to  "take"  and 
Genoa  were  neutral,  and  it  was  only  owing  send  to  Paris.  The  Directory,  less  nice 
to  the  supineness  of  this  latter  Republic  in  their  choice,  advise  that  "  nothing 
that  Bonaparte  found  a  loophole  in  the  should  be  left  in  Italy  that  our  political 
Alpine  armor  of  Italy,  and  made  his  way  situation  allows  us  to  carry  off,  and  which 
to  the  wealthiest  plains  of  the  world.  The  may  be  useful  to  us,"  A  wide  field  o£ 
thunder  of  his  victorious  cannon  at  Mon-  operation  was  thus  left  to  the  Republican 
tenotte  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  general,  who  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself 
the  Italian  princes,  who  all  sued  for  of  it.  Parma  had  to  pay  two  millions  in 
peace.  Napoleon  had  soon  no  other  gold,  and  besides  horses,  cattle,  and  pro- 
enemy  than  the  Austrian  in  Italy.  The  visions  Nvithout  end,  twenty  pictures  at 
whole  nation  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer,  the  French  commissioner's  choice,  among 
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which  San  Girolamo,  the  nmsterj^iece  of 
Correggio,  which  the  poor  Duke  offered  to 
ransom  at  one  million.  Milan,  so  loud  in 
her  greetings  to  her  deliverers,  had  to 
pay  twenty  millions,  besides  pictures, 
statues,  manuscripts,  and  also  machines, 
mathematical  instruments,  maps,  etc. — the 
"etc.,"  of  course,  left  to  the  commission- 
er's interpretation.  Monge  and  Berthollet 
were  employed  at  Pavia  "  enriching  our 
botanical  garden  and  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  were  thence  to  proceed  to 
Bologna  on  the  same  errand."  lionaparte 
requisitioned  all  the  best  horses  of  the 
wealthy  Milanese,  and  sent  one  hundred 
of  them  to  the  Directory  "  to  replace,"  as 
he  wrote,  **  the  indifferent  ones  you  now 
drive  in  your  carriages." 

By  the  truce  of  Bologna,  and  the  peace 
of  Tolentino,  the  Pope  had  also  to  deliver 
thirty  millions  in  gold  and  diamonds,  400 
horses,  as  many  mules,  oxen,  and  buffa- 
loes, and  above  all  things,  one  hundred 
pictures,  busts,  vases,  statues,  etc.,  always 
at  the  plunderer's  choice,  but  with  an  es- 
pecial stipulation  for  a  bronze  bust  of  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  and  a  marble  one  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  the  two  saints  to  which  the  French 
Republicanism  of  those  times  paid  espe- 
cial worship. 

Rome,  however,  could  not  hope  to  buy 
herself  off  at  so  low  a  price.  One  year 
later,  the  French  broke  into  the  city ;  they 
spirited  away  the  Pope ;  overran  the  Vati- 
can ;  took  all  the  furniture,  busts,  statues, 
cameos,  marbles,  columns,  and  even  locks, 
bars,  and  the  very  nails.  The  Quirinal 
and  Castel  Gandolfo  shared  the  same  fate, 
and  with  these  the  Capitol,  and  many  pri- 
vate palaces  and  villas — those  of  Albani, 
Doria,  Chigi,  the  Braschi  palace,  and  that 
of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  were  either  par- 
tially rifled  or  thoroughly  gutted.  The 
Sixtine  and  other  chapels  were  plundered, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  church  plate,  most 
of  it  of  old  and  choice  workmanship, 
taken.  They  took  a  Monstrance  from  St. 
Agnese,  which  was  private  property  of 
the  Doria  family,  worth  80,000  Roman 
crowns.  They  burnt  the  priests*  vest- 
ments to  get  at  the  gold  of  their  embroi- 
dery. The  sacking  went  on  throughout 
Rome  and  the  provinces.  The  French 
soldiers  were  always  in  arrear  of  their 
pay,  if  paid  at  all ;  and  the  example  of 
their  officers  taught  them  to  help  them- 
selves to  whatever  came  to  hand.  Along 
with  the  armies   there  came  swarms  of 


camp-followers,  sutlers,  brokers,  hucksters, 
and  other  "professionals,"  always  ready 
to  rid  the  troops  of  their  heaviest  impedi- 
ments, and  in  their  hands  all  went  to  f>ot ; 
genius  was  rated  at  its  mere  worth  or 
weight  in  gold  and  silver,  and  thus  much 
that  was  taken  from  Italy  never  reached 
France.  All  this  havoc,  however,  was 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the 
Directory ;  tremendous  taxes  were  laid  on 
the  rich  :  Prince  Chigi  had  to  pay  200,000 
crowns;  Volpato,  a  print-seller,  12,000. 

But  even  more  melancholy  was  the  fate 
of  the  Venetian  provinces.  The  Republic 
had  never  been  at  war  with  France,  but 
France  had  broken  her  neutrality  as  she 
had  done  before  with  Genoa ;  she  had 
stirred  up  the  democrats,  in  the  country, 
fomented  disturbances,  movpd  heaven  and 
earth  till  she  had  picked  a  quarrel ;  then 
made  peace,  and,  as  its  first  condition  im- 
posed the  usual  tax  of  twenty  pictures  ^nd 
five  hundred  manuscripts  ;  then  violently 
broke  into  the  Monti  di  PUth^  or  state 
loan  offices,  at  Verona  and  Vicenza,  tak- 
ing from  that  of  Verona  alone  more  than 
fifty  millions  in  plate  and  jewelry,  and 
much  property  belonging  to  the  poor,  and 
sacked  the  devoted  city  for  eight  days, 
during  which  private  and  public  galleries, 
libraries,  museums,  and  churches  were  at 
the  ravager*s  discretion.  In  the  mean 
while  Napoleon  was  meditating  Campo 
Fonnio  and  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Aus- 
tria. Before  the  city  was  given  up  in- 
structions came  from  Bonaparte  in  a  few 
words  to  "  take  whatever  would  be  useful 
for  France  ;  all  that  was  in  Venetian  ports 
and  arsenals  for  Toulon ;  all  that  was  in 
churches  or  palaces  for  Paris."  Many 
churches  in  Venice  and  in  Verona  still 
bear  the  marks  of  French  rapacity.  The 
Doge's  palace,  itself  a  museum  of  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  precious  in  works  of 
Greek,  Roman,  or  Italian  genius,  was 
stripped  to  the  bare  walls;  all  the  best 
Titians  and  Tintorets,  the  works  of  Paul 
Veronese,  Bellini,  Mantegna,  and  Porde- 
none,  had  to  cross  the  mountains.  The 
magnificent  private  collection  of  the  Bcvi- 
lacqua  family  was  taken  away  bodily. 
The  same  fate  had  the  Muselli  and  Verit^ 
museums  in  that  city.  Gems  of  inestima- 
ble value  were  lost,  among  others  the  fa- 
mous cameo  of  the  ./ICgean  Jupiter. 
Greek  and  Roman  medals  disappeared ; 
with  them  the  splendid  collection  of  the 
Aldine  editions;  more  than  200  Greek 
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I^tin,  and  Arabic  manuscripts,  on  parch- 
ment, paper,  and  silk  paper,  among  them 
two  very  precious  Arabic  MSS.  on  silk 
paper,  given  as  a  present  to  the  Republic 
by  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  As  far  as  the  French  went,  the 
plunder  extended.  The  convent  libraries 
of  Treviso,  Padua,  Verona,  and  San  Da- 
niele  of  Friuli  were  ransacked ;  from  the 
last-named  they  took  eight  manuscri[)ts 
anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
bronze  horses  of  I.ysip[)us,  and  the  lions 
from  the  Piraeus,  were  among  the  spoils. 
200,000  sequins,  the  property  of  the  fugi- 
tive Duke  of  Modena,  were  taken  from 
the  Austrian  Legation,  a  power  with  which 
France  was  then  treating  for  peace. 
Whatever  could  not,  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  departure,  be  removed,  was 
sold  on  the  spot  for  anything  it  would 
fetch  :  first  under  pretext  of  subsidizing 
the  Venetian  Republicans,  partisans  of 
France,  who  had  to  take  refuge  in  Lom- 
bardy ;  and  when  these  indignantly  re- 
fused to  accept  alms  out  of  the  ruin  of 
their  countr)',  without  any  further  pretext. 
What  could  neither  be  carried  away  nor 
find  purchasers  was  barbarously  broken 
up  or  mutilated.  There  is  something  in- 
explicable and  incredible,  in  the  wanton 
ferocity  with  which  the  French  dealt  with 
Venice,  a  country  which  had  never 
wronged  them,  but  which  they  liad  deeply 
wronged,  which  they  betrayed,  murdered, 
and  slandered  after  the  murder.  Serru- 
rier  burnt  the  Bucentaur  in  San  Giorgio, 
regardless  of  the  fine  old  carvings  which 
made  it  really  valuable,  to  get  at  the  pal- 
try gold  of  its  ornaments.  Such  was  the 
farewell  of  the  "  Grande  Nation  "  to  Ven- 
ice! 

It  would  be  an  impracticable  and  hard- 
ly a  profitable  task  to  enumerate  all  the 
deeds  of  spoliation  perpetrated  by  the 
armies  of  the  French  Directory  as  they 
extended  their  occupation  of  Italy  from 
town  to  town.  From  1796  to  1798  the 
soldier  had  the  country  at  his  own  discre- 
tion. Bonaparte  made,  as  we  have  said, 
some  attempts  at  first  to  check  the  ra])a- 
city  of  his  troops.  He  went  the  length  of 
inflicting  punishment  in  cases  of  the  most 
flagrant  outrage.  But  he  was  not  without 
sympathy  for  them.  Italy  was  to  them 
the  land  of  promise  :  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  wish  to  enjoy  its  fruits  ;  and 
if  he  was  under  necessity  to  interfere  with 
their  depredations,  it  was  only  because  he 


looked  upon  the  fine  country  as  a  cow  to 
be  milked  methodically  and  by  wholesale. 
But  for  the  rest,  French  commanders  and 
officers  of  all  ranks  gave  the  first  example 
of  insatiable  greed  ;  and  the  few  who  had 
conscience  and  honor  enough  to  deplore 
the  excesses  of  which  they  were  witnesses, 
and  either  threw  themselves  between  the 
plunderers  and  the  plundered  people  or 
sent  remonstrances  to  the  home  authori- 
ties at  Paris,  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of 
the  conquered  or  "Hberated"  land— such 
as  St.  Cyr  in  Rome,  Villetard  in  Venice, 
and  Championnet  in  Naples — were  speed- 
ily recalled,  and  men  less  influenced  by 
scruples  were  sent  to  take  their  places. 
\Vith  respect  to  the  fine  arts,  already,  on 
the  day  on  which  the  peace  of  Tolentino 
was  signed.  General  lionaparte  was  able  to 
announce  to  the  ]3irectory  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Artistic  and  Scientific  Com- 
mission —  Finette,    Barthelemi,     Moitte, 
Thourin,  Monge,  and  Berthollet — had  ad- 
mirably acquitted  themselves  of  their  task. 
They  made  a  rich  harvest  at  Ravenna, 
Rimini,  Pesaro,  Loreto,  and  Perugia ;  and 
its  products  were  immediately  sent  off  to 
Paris.     Added  to  what  is  to  be  taken  at 
Rome,  the  ( Jeneral  concluded,  "  France 
would  thus  have  everything  beautiful  that 
there  was  in  Italy,  except  a  few  objects 
still   untouched   at  Turin   and   Naples." 
Much,  however,  went  to  Paris  that  could 
not  strictly  be  said  to  appertain  to  the 
domains  of  the  Beautiful.     At  Loreto,  on 
the  approach  of  the  I'Vench  troo]is,  the 
treasures  of  the  famous  "Holy  House" 
had  been  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the  Papal 
authorities.     But  the  invaders,  with  their 
generalissimo  at  their  head,  after  taking 
the   gold   and   silver  ornaments   of    the 
shrine,  to  the  value  of  one  million,  laid 
hands  on  the  black  Madonna,  a  rudely 
carved  wooden  image,  utterly  worthless 
as  a  work  of  art,  but  deriving  all  its  inter- 
est from  the  tradition  respecting  its  au- 
thority— it  is  one  of  the  many  handiworks 
attributed  to  St.  Luke — and  the  endless 
wonders  it  had  for  ages  performed  in  be- 
half of  its  worshippers.     The  image  ot 
Loreto  was  for  a  few  years  exhibited  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris,  as  a  "  de- 
funct idol,"  and  was  only  restored  to  its 
altar  when   the  Concordat  of   1801   an- 
nounced to  France  that  "idolatry"  was 
again  to  be  the  fashion.     Had  (General 
Bonaparte  been  onmipresent  and  omnipo- 
tent, he  would  probably  have  left  Utile 
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behind  ;  but -his  lieutenants  and  subalterns 
exceeded  even  him  in  rapacity,  and  were 
far  more  hasty,  more  indiscriminate  and 
destructive  in  their  proceedings.  We 
have  seen  that  the  direct  excesses  in 
Rome  and  Venice,  though  they  took  place 
by  Bonaparte's  orders,  were  committed  in 
his  absence,  in  many  cases  by  men  who, 
though  not  more  ruthless,  were  more 
reckless  and  unsparing  than  himself. 

Between  1798  and  the  following  year, 
during  Bonaparte's  absence  in  Egypt,  the 
French  lost  in  Italy  all  the  ground  the 
great  conqueror  had  won.  He  recovered 
It  at  Marengo  at  a  single  stroke  in  1800, 
and  by  that  time  having  attained  supreme 
power  in  France  as  First  Consul,  he  had 
already  conceived  the  scheme  of  that 
universal  monarchy  into  which  the  lands 
beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  were  to  be  incorporated.  It 
was  then  that  his  crude  notions  about  an- 
cient Rome  were  made  subservient  to  his 
boundless  aspirations.  From  the  Consu- 
late to  the  Empire,  there  was,  in  his  mind, 
only  one  step.  The  dix-huit  Brumaire 
had  left  him  without  a  rival  or  a  partner 
of  his  power.  It  had  made  him  Caesar, 
and  from  that  time  it  was  not  merely 
France  but  Europe  that  he  claimed  as  his 
domain.  Paris  was  to  be  the  Rome  of 
the  modern  world.  It  was  to  become 
the  museum  of  universal  genius,  to'bring 
together  into  one  vast  collection  all  that 
the  most  gifted  nations  had  ever  contri- 
buted to  art  and  science,  and,  besides,  all 
that  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  various 
States  had  laid  up  as  monuments  illustrat- 
ing the  annals  of  the  past.  In  other 
words,  there  was  to  be  only  one  gallery  of 
picture  and  sculpture,  only  one  museum 
of  antiquity  and  science,  and  only  one 
archive — and  all  that  in  Paris.  It  was 
not  long  before  Napoleon  perceived  that 
he  had  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  at  Toien- 
tino,  when  he  declared  that  whatever 
was  worth  taking  in  Italy  was  already 
taken.  The  rifling  of  museums  and  gal- 
leries, of  churches  and  convents,  went  on 
throughout  the  Napoleonic  period.  At 
Naples  France  claimed,  no  one  knows  on 
what  right,  all  the  splendid  heritage  of  the 
Farnese.  At  Florence  a  violent  hand 
was  laid  on  the  galleries  on  the  ground 
that  the  Grand  Duke  had,  when  he  quit- 
ted his  capital,  with  the  pennission  of  the 
French,  and  by  a  convention  with  them, 
removed  with  him  a  few  gems  from  the 


collection  in  the  Pitti  palace.  The  pre- 
text was  that  France  would  henceforth 
"  provide  against  the  chance  of  any  art- 
treasures  falling  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,"  precisely  as  at  Venice,  at  the 
moment  of  delivering  the  doomed  city 
into  the  hands  of  Austria,  she  had  robbed, 
burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed  whatever 
there  was  in  the  arsenal  or  the  harbor, 
lest  Venetian  ships  and  stores  should 
enable  the  German  emperor  to  construct 
a  fleet. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  ravaged  population  by 
this  long-continued  and  systematic  work 
of  unprecedented  vandalism.  Italy  had 
been  overrun  by  foreign  armies  for  many 
centuries.  After  a  brief  respite  during 
the  era  of  the  Republic  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  country  had  become  the  battle- 
field of  all  nations,  and  had  passed  suc- 
cessively into  the  possession  of  almost  all 
of  them.  But  the  right  of  conquest  had 
never  been  exercised  at  the  expense  of 
Italian  genius.  The  French  themselves 
had  under  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and 
Francis  I.,  come  into  Italy  as  little  better 
than  barbarians  :  their  brains  had  caught 
fire  at  the  sight  of  all  that  southern  beauty 
and  magnificence  ;  the  last  named  mon- 
arch made  his  palace  a  home  to  Italian 
artists,  but  he  showed  as  much  veneration 
as  love  for  Italian  art.  In  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  most  bigoted  and  im- 
provident, and  of  the  Germans,  the  most 
harsh  and  unsympathetic  of  rulers,  Art 
had  suffered  no  outrage.  Centuries  had 
elapsed  since  pictures  or  statues  had 
come  in  as  spoils  in  the  train  of  victorious 
armies.  The  Venetians  and  other  Ital- 
^ns  had  brought  home  the  stupendous 
works  of  the  East ;  among  others  those 
bronze  horses  from  the  Bosphorus,  and 
those  lions  from  the  Pirajus,  of  which  they 
were  in  their  turn  robbed  by  the  French.* 
But  those  were  deeds  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Italians  were  the  last  of  the 
Europeans  who  fell  back  from  the  East 
before  the  tide  of  Mahomedan  invasion. 
They  knew  that  only  what  they  took 
could  be  saved  ;  that  what  remained  be- 
hind would  perish  either  through  the  vio- 
lence or  the  neglect  of  the  Moslem.     It 

*  In  .the  darkest  Middle  Ages,  during  the  wars 
between  Venice  and  Genoa,  it  is  on  record  that 
Doria,  Master  of  the  Lagoons,  vowed  that  he 
would  <* bridle'*  the  horses  of  St.  Mark,  but  he 
never  thought  of  stealing  them. 
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was  not  only  with  the  consent,  but  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Greek  and  other 
Levantine  populations,   that   these   trea- 
sures   were    shipped  off   to   the    West. 
Greek   artists  and  scholars  migrated  to 
Italy,  together  with  their  art  and  litera- 
ture.    Had  not  Italy  been  prepared  for 
their  reception  by  her  advanced  culture, 
the  relics  of  Greek  learning,  the  monu- 
ments of  Greek  genius,  would  have  found 
nowhere  a  resting-place.    But  far  different 
were  the  conditions  of  Italy  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  Italians 
have  at  all  times  carried  their  love  of  the 
Beautiful  to  a  fault.     Art,  on  its  re-awak- 
ening, was  by  them  associated  with  relig- 
ion.     The  noblest  masterpieces  were  till 
eighty  years  ago  safely  deposited  in  the 
churches  where  some  of  them  had  been 
conveyed  in  solemn  procession  by   the 
pious  population.      ITie   fame   of    their 
artists  was  a  subject  of  domestic  pride  to 
the  Italian  cities.     Almost  every  one  of 
those  old  masters  is  at  home  in  some 
locality  of  his  own — Correggio  in  Parma, 
Guido  in  Bologna,  Perugino  in  the  town 
of  which  he  bears  the  name.    Not  to  have 
stopped  at  the  painter's  favored  spot  was 
to  be  imperfectly  accjuainted  with  his  real 
manner  and  power.     Hence  the  impor- 
tance attached   to  many  of  those  dull, 
decayed,  Tuscan,  Lombard,  and  ^ICmilian 
communities    among    which   a  civilized 
stranger  loved  to  linger.      Hence  one  of 
the  main  attractions  by  which  Italy  was 
endeared  to  her  visitors  above  all  other 
European  regions.    And  the  day  had  now 
come  in  which  that  poor  boast  of  Art  was 
to  be  taken  from  the  Italians  ;  in  which 
all  that  was  valuable  and  portable  was  to 
be  carried  across  the  Alps— carried  away 
not  by  an  enemy  making  good  his  right  of 
conquest,  but  by  a  friend  inaugurating  the 
era  of  liberty,  proclaiming  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  nations,  and  laying  claims 
to  the  most  advanced  civilization.     The 
infatuation  of  the  Italian  ])eople  for  their 
liberators  exceeded  all  limits,  and  at  first 
there  were  among  the  most  ardent  repub- 
licans men  who  looked  upon  their  spoli- 
ators with  something  like  indulgence.     It 
was  natural,  after  all,  they  urged,  that  Art 
should  in  a  free  age  be  used  as  an  orna- 
ment to  freedom,  as  in  pious  times  it  lent 
its  loftiest  charms  to  religion.    It  was  the 
claim  of  the  Brave  to  the  Fair.    Italy  was 
rich  enough  in  canvas  and  marble  to  be 
able  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  her  skill 


to  a  deserving  sister.  Her  hand  woujd 
not  for  all  that  forget  its  cunning,  and  it 
would  always  be  in  the  i)Ower  of  living 
artists  to  fill  up  the  void  that  French 
greed  for  the  old  masters  might  create 
behind  the  main  altars  of  Italian  churches 
or  on  the  walls  of  Italian  mansions. 
Others  again,  with  heads  filled  with  mock 
heroic  notions  of  Roman  or  even  Sj)artan 
stoicism,  declared  that  the  loss  of  those 
artistic  "baubles"  was  to  be  accounted 
gain  to  Italy  :  that  the  Italians  had  too 
long  been  held  in  just  contempt  by  their 
neighbors  as  "  mere  daubers  and  fiddlers," 
and  that  the  removal  of  their  enervating 
gewgaws  would  best  foster  among  them 
those  stern,  manly  Republican  virtues 
which  might  fit  them  for  companionship 
with  the  generous  nation  that  summoned 
them  to  a  new  existence.  The  work  of 
depredation  went,  however,  beyond  the 
endurance  even  of  these  stout  believers, 
and  the  indignation  of  the  trcHlden  people 
knew  no  limits  at  the  sight  of  the  irrepar- 
able losses  caused  by  the  wanton  reck- 
lessness and  the  awful  disorder  with  which 
the  spoliation  was  accomplished.  The 
thought  that  what  made  Italy  so  much 
poorer  made,  after  all,  France  no  richer — 
that  so  large  a  part  of  what  was  lo  be  only 
stolen  was  hopelessly  destroyed — wrung 
every  patriotic  heart.  In  many  instances 
conspicuous  citizens,  aggravated  at  the 
havoc  made  by  the  brutal  soldiery  among 
the  treasures  of  their  art-repositories,  vol- 
unteered their  aid  in  the  removal — so  of- 
fering, like  the  real  mother  before  Solo- 
mon's judgment  seat,  to  give  up  her  own 
child  rather  than  have  it  hewn  asunder. 
Their  help  was  not  always  accepted  ;  but 
again,  in  some  cases,  it  was  tyrannically 
enforced.  By  a  decree  of  the  Directory 
an  agent  was  appointed  who  should  follow 
the  French  armies  in  Italy  to  "extract" 
and  despatch  to  France  such  objects  of 
art,  science,  etc.,  as  might  be  found  in  the 
"  conquered  towns,"  independently  of  the 
objects  of  art  already  ceded  by  the  Italian 
Powers  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  peace 
and  suspensions  of  hostilities  contracted 
with  the  Armies  of  the  Republic.  By  a 
clause  in  the  decree,  whenever  the  P'rench 
military  authorities  were  unable  to  provide 
their  agent  with  the  means  necessary  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  "property,"  the 
said  agent  was  authorized  to  reciuisition 
horses  and  carriages  from  the  towns  in 
which   these  "extractions"   should  take 
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place.  There  is  only  too  much  evidence 
that  the  agent  availed  himself  of  the  pow- 
er thus  conferred  upon  him  without  stint. 
But  even  by  lending  a  hand,  either  volun- 
tarily or  by  compulsion,  the  Italians  failed 
to  save  from  the  wreck  a  large  proportion 
of  the  art-treasure  which  the  pioneers  of 
civilization  who  called  them  to  liberty 
were  conveying  into  captivity.  At  times, 
the  surprise  of  the  pillaged  population  ev- 
idently threatened  to  give  way  to  indigna- 
tion. It  is  on  record  that  at  Venice  and 
throughout  the  towns  of  Venetia  the  spoil- 
ers could  not  do  their  work  without  the 
protection  of  a  formidable  array  of  bayo- 
nets. At  Florence,  among  a  gentler  and 
more  quick-witted  people,  popular  dis- 
pleasure found  its  vent  in  bitter  taunts 
and  jeers.  French  superior  officers  who 
stood  wrapt  in  admiration  before  Giotto's 
elegant  belfry,  were  asked  by  the  street 
urchins  whether  "they  were  meditating 
how  they  could  pack  up  the  Campanile  in 
their  military  vans?"  And  within  the 
Uffizi  Gallery,  as  the  Venus  de  Medici 
was  being  taken  down  from  her  pedestal, 
together  with  Raphaels  and  Titians,  pre- 
paratory for  her  journey  to  the  North,  the 
old  conservator  to  whom  that  precious 
marble  had  been  an  object  of  worship  for 
the  best  part  of  his  life,  was  so  overcome 
as  to  burst  into  tears  :  whereupon  one  of 
the  sneering  Frenchmen,  affecting  to  con- 
sole him,  observed  that  "  the  dear  goddess 
was  not  so  much  to  be  pitied,  as  she  was 
only  going  to  Paris,  where  the  Belvedere 
Apollo  was  already  among  the  recent  ar- 
rivals, and  where  preparations  would  soon 
be  made  to  marry  the  Roman  to  the  Flor- 
entine statue."  The  sorrow  of  the  con- 
servator was  turned  to  rage,  as  he  retorted, 
**  Marry  the  statues  as  much  as  you  like  : 
out  of  such  a  union  in  your  country  there 
will  never  be  issue."  The  old  man  meant 
that  all  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  in  the  world  would  never  make 
the  French  a  nation  of  sculptors. 

For,  after  all,  what  could  be  the  object 
or  the  pretext  for  all  these  wholesale 
robberies  ?  "  Leave  nothing  behind  of 
what  can  be  of  the  least  use  to  us."  Such 
were  the  general  instructions;  such  the 
invariable  rule  and  practice.  But  when 
France  had  taken  all  that  could  be  taken, 
what  was  she  to  do  with  it  ?  All  Italian 
art  was  already  in  her  possession  ;  and, 
as  far  as  her  victories  extended,  the  gal- 
leries of  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  of  Dres- 


den and  Munich,  of  Madrid  and  Seville, 
were  made  to  add  their  tribute  to  the  vast 
mass  of  spoils  with  which  the  Louvre  was 
encumbered.  Paris  was  the  world's  mu- 
seum ;  was  it  likely  to  become  the  world's 
school  of  art?  The  First  Empire  was, 
perhaps,  the  epoch  in  France  in  which 
genius  and  taste  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.* 
The  nation  had  as  little  leisure  for  thought 
or  feeling  as  its  restless  ruler ;  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
period  was  the  apparent  indifference  with 
which  the  French  looked  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  all  that  immense  artistic  treas- 
ure. Beyond  a  little  flourish  of  gratified 
vanity,  there  is,  at  least,  no  evidence  of 
any  great  enthusiasm  evinced  by  the  Pa- 
risians at  the  appearance  of  their  new  ac- 
quisitions ;  no  evidence  of  any  extraordi- 
nary frequency  of  visitors  at  the  Louvre, 
not  even  from  mere  motives  of  curiosity. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  the  popular 
apathy  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  varied 
vicissitudes  of  those  stirring  times ;  that 
the  Empire  had  toiled  not  for  its  own 
generation,  but  for  after  ages ;  that  what 
its  short  period  had  devoured  would  re- 
main for  the  digestion  of  future  epochs ; 
so  that  the  issue  to  be  expected  from  the 
intermarriage  of  all  the  ancient  and  mod- 
erp  schools  in  Paris  would  eventually  be 
a  French  school  combining  the  merits, 
and  eclipsing  the  achievements,  of  all  ages 
and  countries. 

But  it  is  very  questionable  whether, 
even  if  France  had  been  able  to  retain 
permanent  possession  of  her  ill-gotten 
goods,  this  sublime  conceit  oi  national 
selfishness  could  ever  have  been  realized. 
Art  is  not  to  be  more  easily  transplanted 
than  literature :  •  genius  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  matter  of  soil  and  climate ;  it 
chooses  its  own  time  and  pl&ce  for  its  pe- 
culiar development;  it  takes  its  own 
growth  regardless  of  culture,  rebellious 
against  the  shelter  and  restraint  of  the 
forcing-house.  All  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  in   the  world  would  never  have 

*  M.  Jules  Janin  said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy :  **  On  ne  savait  plus  ga^re 
parmi  nous  Ics  noms  des  grands  pontes.  On  edt 
dit  qu*Hom^re  et  Virgile  etaient  morts  tout 
entiers ;  Ath^nes  et  Rome  Etaient  tout  au  plus  un 
souvenir."  Yet  that  was  the  age  of  mocic  Bru- 
tuses  and  Caesars,  of  Plibiscites  and  Senatus^CoH' 
suites,  and  of  all  that  hodge-podge  of  psendo-R'o- 
man  institutions  which  have  since  beoi  made  to 
cloak  with  grand  words  the  hideousness  and  repol- 
siveness  of  Napoleonic  despotism. 
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made  of  Shakespeare  a  Homer  ;  nor  could 
many  years*  contemplation  of  the  Madon- 
na di  San  Sisto  have  made  of  Jacques 
Louis  David  a  Raphael.  In  Italy  itself 
it  has  been  found  that  too  intense  a  rever- 
ence for  ancient  art  is  as  apt  to  stunt  and 
cripple  modem  art  as  to  mature  it.  Ad- 
miration begets  imitation  ;  manner  is  tak- 
en for  law;  religion  degenerates  into 
superstition ;  and  with  the  rise  of  acade- 
mies the  decline  of  creative  power  too 
generally  sets  in.  Both  before  and  after 
the  first  Republic  and  Em])ire  France  had 
artistic  as  well  as  literary  instincts  of  her 
own  ;  but  it  may  be  freely  asserted  that 
the  bane  of  French  genius  in  all  its  efforts 
has  been  its  exaggerated  worship  of  what 
it  considered  classicism. 

It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that 
neither  Bonaparte  nor  the  officers  in  his 
suite  gave  themselves  much  thought  about 
the  remote  results  of  their  brigand  exploits. 
They  plundered  for  plunder's  sake  ;  a  kind 
of  tjiievish  monomania  seemed  to  have 
seized  those  lawless  warriors ;  and  the  de- 
moralization had,  at  a  very  early  period, 
reached  the  lowest  ranks.  The  charming 
pages  of  Erckmann-Chatrian  describe  the 
eagerness  with  which  men  and  women 
from  the  quietest  and  most  unsophisticat- 
ed districts,  set  out  in  quest  of  adventure 
in  the  train  of  the  armies,  under  some 
vague  impression  that  the  world  was  the 
oyster  which  the  soldier's  sword  was  to 
open  for  them ;  they  went  forth,  they 
rambled  far  and  wide,  and  came  back  to 
startle  their  families  and  friends  with  the 
display  of  toys  and  trinkets  of  which  they 
often  could  tell  neither  the  use  nor  the 
value,  and  when  reproached  for  dishon- 
esty, they  claimed  it  as  a  merit  that  they 
had  rifled  a  mere  "/<w  dc  Pretrcs  et  (VAr- 
istocrates^*  and  mulcted  a  stolid  pcoi)le 
who  "  even  so  many  years  after  the  inroad 
of  their  armies  could  not  yet  utter  one 
word  of  intelligible  French." 

As  to  Napoleon  himself  he  pleaded  pa- 
triotism in  justification  of  brigandage  ;  and 
whatever  fault  might  be  found  with  all  the 
other  acts  of  his  reign,  in  the  mere  spolia- 
tion of  inoffensive  neighbors,  he  could  re- 
ly on  the  complicity  of  the  French  people. 
A  whole  age  had  to  pass  before  a  few  wri- 
ters of  the  Lanfrey  and  Krckmann-Chatri- 
an  stamp  dared  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  outraged  nations.  But  at  the  dawn  of 
the  nineteenth  century  all  France  acted 
upon  one  impulse.     The  great  point  was 


how  Paris  could  be  made  everything  and 
the  world  nothing.  The  idea  of  sinking 
Rome  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  "  chef-lieu " 
of  a  French  department  might  have  shock- 
ed a  very  Brennus ;  but  it  had  nothing  to 
deter  the  "  Brutuses  "  and  **  Caisars,"  who, 
as  Botta  writes,  "  profaned  churches,  rob- 
bed sacred  treasures,  pilfered  oil-paintings, 
damaged  frescoes,  and  destroyed  the  or- 
naments they  could  not  remove."  As 
l^aris  was  the  museum,  so  it  was  to  become 
the  archive  of  the  world.  After  the  peace 
of  Schonbrunn,  all  the  records  and  docu- 
ments of  the  German  Empire  were  made 
to  travel  from  Vienna  to  Paris.  They  fill- 
ed altogether  3,139  cases,  and  the  trans- 
j)ort  cost  4oo,ooof.  The  archives  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  those  of  St.  Mark  and 
the  Vatican,  had  gone  before.  At  Siman- 
cas,  in  Spain,  the  men  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  ICmperor  Napoleon's  de- 
crees sent  word  that  the  papers  to  be  "  en- 
/r7'6'^  "would  reciuire  12,000  carts  for  their 
conveyance.  The  work  in  this  quarter, 
however,  began  too  late,  and  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  advance  of  the  English,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spanish  armies  ere  it  had  pro- 
ceeded very  far.  The  plunderers  were 
almost  caught  />/  flaf^rant(\  and,  in  the 
harum-scarum  of  their  precipitate  retreat, 
they  did  almost  greater  mischief  than,  per- 
haps, they  would  have  done  had  their 
work  been  suffered  to  proceed  undisturb- 
ed. For  "  the  presence  during  four  years 
of  a  garrison  in  the  castle,"  says  M.  Ga- 
chard  in  his  account  of  the  Archives  of 
Simancas,  published  in  1848,  "  and  the 
free  access  of  the  soldiers  to  all  its  ajiart- 
ments,  threw  the  papers  into  the  greatest 
confusion,  and  caused  the  mOst  serious 
losses ;  nor  was  this  all,  for,  after  the 
flight  of  the  French,  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighborhood  rushed  in ;  they  tore  open 
the  parchments,  broke  the  strings,  and 
made  confusion  worse  confounded." 
Again,  when  Spain  claimed  her  own  at 
Paris,  in  18 15,  she  vainly  applied  for 
many  of  those  Simancas  documents,  the 
French  retaining  them  as  their  own,  under 
pretence  of  their  appertaining,  "  more  or 
less,"  to  the  affairs  of  Burgundy  and  Lor- 
raine ;  though  many  of  the  deeds  thus 
wrongfully  withheld  consisted  of  treaties 
concluded  by  Spain  with  France,  or  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Court  of  Madrid 
with  its  ambassadors  in  the  same  couiUry. 
They  did  not  say  on  what  grounds  they 
retained  the  correspondence  of  Charles  V. 
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and  Philip  II.  with  the  Viceroys  of  Ara- 
gon,  and  the  despatches  addressed  to  this 
last  Sovereign  and  his  successor  by  their 
ambassadors  at  Venice. 

As  there  was  to  be  in  Europe  only 
French  art,  so  there  was  only  to  be  a 
French  version  of  history.  Men  as  unbi- 
assed as  Count  Daru,  as  unprejudiced  as 
M.  Thiers,  were  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
all  the  memorials  of  the  past.  Of  such 
events  as  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  or  the 
negotiation  of  the  Spanish  marriages  there 
should  be  only  one  official  account,  and 
that  should  come  from  a  people  whose 
streets  go  by  ten  different  names  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century ;  a  people  who  flatter 
themselves  that  they  can  blot  out  memo- 
ries when  they  pull  down  monuments. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
papers  taken  from  all  Italy,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Netherlands  were  of  as  lit- 
tle profit  to  France  as  those  for  which 
Simancas  was  ransacked.  French  Com- 
missions charged  with  examining  and  ar- 
ranging that  vast  farrago  of  heterogeneous 
documents  were  appointed  at  various 
times  ;  but  their  work,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  stopped  short  with  the  great  crash 
of  1814,  and  the  melancholy  result  was 
the  hopeless  misplacement  and  dispersion 
of  precious  memorials,  and  the  fraudulent 
or  forcible  retention  of  ill-gotten  goods  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  which  had  been 
bound  to  restitution.  The  incomparable 
collection  of  dijjlomatic  reports  or  "  rela- 
tions" which  Venice  had  treasured  up 
with  the  greatest  care  from  the  earliest 
dates  of  its  Republic,  and  which  has  caus- 
ed the  revision  of  almost  every  page  of 
European  history,  went  asunder  from  the 
very  moment  the  French  laid  their  hands 
upon  it  in  1 797,  and  its  fragments  had  to 
be  picked  up  here  and  there  with  a  toil 
and  diligence  only  rewarded  with  partial 
success.  As  with  papers,  so  with  pictures 
and  statues.  They  were  handled  as  stolen 
goods,  and  valued  for  what  they  cost. 
France  was  never  fully  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  art  which  had  come  to  her 
from  every  corner  of  the  tributary  world. 
Many  of  the  cases  lay  for  years  in  store- 
rooms and  cellars,  and  went  back  unopen- 
ed as  they  had  come.  Even  of  what  had 
been  publicly  taken  much  was  privately 
abstracted,  and  we  have  seen  that  most 
of  those  who  marched  with  or  after  the 
French  armies  did  not  suffer  their  zeal  in 
their  country's  service  to  interfere  with  a 


little  business  on  their  own  account  In 
Spain,  for  instance,  Napoleon's  Marshals 
took  the  lion's  share  for  themselves,  and 
Soult  laid  hold  of  a  few  Murillos,  for  one 
of  which  France  afterwards  paid  25,000/., 
and  which  Spain  would  gladly  buy  back  at 
twice  the  price. 

A  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  all  feel- 
ings of  justice  had  by  that  long  age  of  vio- 
lence been  blunted  throughout  Europe  may 
be  found  in  the  indifference  with  which 
the  Allies  of  18 14  had  suffered  vanquished 
France  to  keep  all  the  spoils  of  the  vic- 
torious nations.  By  the  first  Treaty  of 
Paris,  as  M.  Thiers  says,  "Nous  conser- 
vions  les  immenses  richesses  en  objets 
d'Art  acquises  au  prix  de  notre  sang." 
The  patriotic  historian  attributes  that 
forbearance  to  fear ;  and,  certainly,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  the  plundered 
people  would  ever  have  come  by  their 
own  had  Napoloen  never  broken  from 
the  Isle  of  Elba.  But  as  the  Allies  had 
again  to  find  their  ways  to  Paris,  they 
stipulated  in  the  second  Treaty  dated 
from  that  city,  tliat  whatever  France  had 
ever  got  by  victory  she  should  now  lose 
by  defeat.  The  thing  was,  of  course, 
easier  said  than  done,  and  it  is  possible 
that  no  very  great  zeal  was  displayed  in 
the  execution  of  the  convention,  especially 
by  those  among  the  contracting  parties 
who  had  no  direct  interest  in  it.  Poor 
Italy  was  only  represented  by  Austria  and 
by  Princes  who  looked  upon  their  subjects 
as  no  better  than  rebels,  and  who  had 
to  struggle  against  the  lingering  vestiges 
of  those  French  sympathies  which  had 
powerfully  contributed  to  hurl  them  from 
the  throne.  At  all  events,  the  demands 
of  the  commissioners  sent  from  the  rav- 
aged countries  to  recover  the  plunder 
were  in  a  thousand  instances  met  with 
blank  denial,  with  arrogant  resistance, 
with  evasion  or  subterfuge.  No  doubt 
such  a  picture  had  been  talcen  from  Italy ; 
but  it  could  not  be  proved  that  it  had 
ever  reached  France.  It  had  somehow 
disappeared  half-way :  it  was  hidden  some- 
where in  that  huge  limbo  where  unpacked 
cases  lay  still  pell-mell,  mountain  high. 
And  when  the  day  of  keen  search  was  over, 
the  stolen  property  came  forth  froai  its 
lurking-places,  and  was  laid  out  unblush- 
ingly  and  conspicuously : — here  the  mar- 
ble Gladiator  that  ought  to  be  back  on 
its  pedestal  in  the  Borghese  Garden,  near 
Rome — there  the  panels  of   the  grand 
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Mantegna  picture,  only  part  of  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  above  the  desecrated 
main  altar  of  St.  Zeno  at  Verona. 

Even  of  what  was  rescued  not  a  little 
still  bears  evidence  of  the  indignities  to 
which  it  had  to  submit  during  those  years 
of  Gallic  captivity.  There  are  Correg- 
gios  and  Caraccis  at  Parma  still  seamed 
by  the  cracks  caused  by  the  large  canvas 
being  folded  up  by  rough  soldiers  to  fit  it 
to  the  size  of  their  vans.  Of  fragments 
of  marbles  broken  on  their  way  to  Paris 
and  back  the  Vatican  and  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico  could  muster  large  heaps.  But 
French  restoration  was  even  more  fatal 
than  French  damage.  The  Madonna 
della  Seggiola  had,  on  its  return  to  Flor- 
ence, to  be  covered  with  glass  to  throw  a 
film  over  the  opaque  white  with  which  it 
had  been  plastered  over  in  Paris,  so  as  in 
some  manner  to  disguise  and  soften  it. 
And  Seiior  Madrazo,  the  conservator  of 
the  Madrid  Gallery,  when  the  brick  dust 
with  which  the  "  Spasimo  di  Sicilia  "  is  all 
daubed  over  is  pointed  out  to  him,  de- 
clares that  the  disfigurement  of  that  and 
other  masterpieces  in  the  same  collection 
is  .the  result  of  the  treatment  the  pictures 
of  Spain  met  with  at  the  hands  of  their 
French  captors.  That  the  French  should 
leave  well  alone,  that  they  should  not  think 
they  knew  better  than  the  Italians  or  the 
Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 


not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  :  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Madonna  del 
Cardellino  did  not  go  back  to  her  country 
graced  with  a  chignon,  or  that  the  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo  was  not  ^^coiffi  d  la 
Brutus.'^  Time  was  not  allowed  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  whether,  after  so 
so  many  years'  spoliation,  French  art  was 
to  be  modified  by  its  imported  treas- 
ures, or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  world's  art  that  was  to  be  Frenchified ; 
for  the  instinct  of  French  genius  is 
fashion,  and  art  aims  at  eternity.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  Napoleon  stood  be^ 
fore  the  stolen  works  in  the  Louvre,  and 
some  of  the  bystanders  dwelt  with  rapture 
on  the  "immortal"  character  of  those  pro- 
ductions, he  tumed  sharply  round,  and  ask- 
ed, "  how  long  that  painted  canvas  would 
endure."  And,  being  answered  that  with 
care  it  could  be  preserved  for  five  hundred 
years  to  come,  he  observed  contemptu- 
ously "C'est  une  belle  immortaht^." 
Whether  even  that  poor  "immortality" 
could  have  been  secured  for  captive  Art 
in  French  hands  we  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt :  for — terrible  to  think  of — had  the 
Commune  been  less  discordant  and  irres- 
olute, whatever  either  French  genius  had 
ever  produced  or  French  "valor"  plun- 
dered, would  eqully  have  gone  to  feed  the 
blaze  of  the  great  Paris  bonfire  in  May, 
1871 


•  •• 


Revue  des  Dexix  Mondes. 

A  FRENCHMAN'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  A  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY 

DAYS. 

(TroHsiated /or  the  EcLBcnc.) 
(Conclunon.) 


IV. 

We  were  only  one  degree  from  the 
Equator.  After  touching  port  at  Pulo 
Penang,  we  distinguish,  not  far  off,  the 
coast  of  Malay,  and  the  great  island  of 
Sumatra.  One  morning  we  went  close  in- 
to the  shore,  and  I  could  distinguish  some 
Malays  running  about  on  the  beach  ;  they 
were  naked,  brawny  great  fellows,  dark- 
skinned  and  fierce-looking.  Notwithstand- 
ing our  nearness  to  them,  they  did  not 
deign  to  look  at  the  steamer. 

"  At  last,  here  is  an  island  which  is  not 
English  1 "  my  young  Yankee  friend  ex- 
claimed with  delight.  1  cannot  help  ac- 
knowledging that  I  was  as  much  pleased 
with  this  remark  as  he  was  himself. 


The  Celebes  Islands,  a  part  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra  and  Java,  belong  to  Holland,  and 
the  Dutch,  until  now,  have  derived  from 
Java  a  magnificent  revenue  ;  I  say  until 
now,  because  the  Dutch  rule  is  threatened 
with  ruin.  In  1857  the  Netherland  Col- 
onies yielded  41  millions  of  florins,  but 
since  that  time  the  increase  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  steadily  dimin- 
ished, and  Minister  Wale  has  lately  made 
requisition  for  ;£i  0,000  sterling  to  make 
up  the  colonial  deficit.  For  all  that,  the 
natives  of  Java  do  not  even  own  the  soil ; 
they  are  ordered  to  cultivate  it,  and  the 
harvests  are  appraised  and  taxed  by  agents 
appointed  from  Holland.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  little  country  which  holds 
sway  over  these  incomparably  rich  islands 
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has  never  taken  any  interest  in  them,  ex- 
cept as  a  source  of  revenue  ;  it  has  taken 
good  care  not  to  civilize  or  instruct  the 
natives,  or  to  improve  their  moral  condi- 
tion. 

The  landing  at  Singapore,  nine  days 
after  leaving  Ceylon,  is  full  of  life.  The 
stir  which  it  makes  in  the  old  town  and  at 
New-Harbor,  the  evening  ride  or  drive 
along  the  shore,  the  excursions  over  the 
island  with  its  marvellous  vegetation,  and 
the  visits  to  the  Malay  and  Chinese  quar- 
ters, altogether  make  the  time  allotted,  to 
this  place  pass  very  rapidly.  In  this 
crowd  of  haughty  Malays,  bustling  and 
noisy  Chinese,  phlegmatic  Englishmen, 
proud  and  taciturn  Spaniards,  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Frenchmen,  who  here,  1  find,  are  a  set 
of  idlers  and  adventurers,  an  astonishing 
thing,  is  the  seeming  absence  of  what  in 
France  we  call  the  authorities.  Liberty 
is  here  unrestrained  and  complete  ;  it  has 
made  this  island  one  of  the  richest  store- 
houses in  the  world,  and,  thanks  to  an  ab- 
solute franchise,  Singapore,  instead  of  de- 
clining like  Java,  or  being  dead  and-alive 
like  Saignon,  is  becoming  each  day  richer 
and  richer.  If  the  expediency  could  have 
been  foreseen  of  making  Cochin  China — 
which,  alas  !  is  only  looked  upon  in  France 
as  a  strategic  point — the  granary  of  the  far 
East,  there  might  have  been  established 
there,  from  the  time  of  its  conquest,  that 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  and 
that  personal  liberty  which  the  English 
have  the  good  sense  to  proclaim  whenever 
a  rival  colony  is  planted  close  by  one  of 
their  own.  Things  are  looking  this  way, 
but  it  is  almost  too  late  ;  moreover,  as  long 
as  our  French  colonies  are  governed  by 
sailors  and  generals,  they  can  only  be 
considered  as  remote  garrisons,  where 
marines  and  seamen  are  sent  to  languish 
and  die. 

Tiie  first  night  I  spent  at  the  hotel 
Dutronquois,  as  the  weather  was  intolera- 
bly hot  and  as  my  lodging  was  upon  the 
ground  floor,  I  took  my  light  rattan  bed 
out  into  the  middle  of  a  garden.  Waking 
up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  saw, 
creeping  among  the  sanded  paths,  about 
thirty  adders.  The  moonlight  was  bright 
as  mid-day,  and  for  a  moment  I  watched 
the  motions  of  these  creeping,  crawling 
creatures.  I  would  not  have  disturbed 
them,  had  I  not  noticed  that  they  were 
continually  increasing  in  number,  and  had 


not  some  snakes,  of  a  doubtful  kind, 
become  so  bold  as  to  spring  upon  my 
mosquito  netting.  I  only  had  to  make  a 
quick  movement  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  I 
threw  at  them  my  Chmese  pillow,  a  roll  of 
painted  card-board,  and  at  once  the  place 
was  cleared,  the  more  completely  so,  as  I 
immediately  withdrew  myself,  dragging  my 
bed  after  me.  A  friend,  the  senior  part- 
ner of  a  Scotch  firm,  to  whom  I  described 
the  bad  night  I  had  had,  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  country  seat,  twenty 
miles  in  the  interior.  I  accepted,  and  we 
set  off  in  a  "  break  "  to  which  was  harnes- 
sed a  mcignificent  Australian  horse.  Hut^ 
roofed  with  pahn-leaves,  and  sheltered 
under  great  nutmeg  trees,  bordered  our 
route^  which  lay  through  reddish-colored 
sands,  for  some  distance.  The  clatter  of 
our  rapid  gait  brought  to  the  doors  of  their 
houses  natives  who,  with  enormous  red  cot- 
ton turbans  and  smock-frocks  of  glaring 
colors,  looked  at  us  with  curiosity  as  we 
passed  by  ;  they  did  not,  however,  appear 
to  accord  to  us  any  deference.  "  They 
are  very  proud,"  my  friend  told  me  ; 
**  their  temper  is  haughty  and  their  ill-will  is 
to  be  dreaded.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
us  to  fear  them,  for  we  understand  them 
thoroughly  and  treat  them  with  tact  and 
entire  justice  ;  but  woe  to  the  inexperienc- 
ed European  who  punishes  them  unfairly. 
Observe  that  coarse  bamboo  sheath  in 
their  belts  which  they  always  wear ;  it 
contains  a  sharp  blade, — the  terrible  Malay 
crish^  twisted  and  poisoned  like  a  serpent. 
It  it  is  with  this  weapon  that  they  strike 
those  who  deal  unfairly  with  them." 
After  a  continuous  trot  of  two  hours,  we 
left  the  main  road  behind  us  and  took  a 
narrow,  ill-defined  path  along  the^sloi>esof 
a  mountain  whose  summit  was  in  the  clouds. 
Beautiful  flowering  vines  rising  from  the 
ground,  or  hanging  from  the  tops  of  tall 
trees,  formed  a  dense  green  arch  of  foliage 
over  our  heads.  Presently  striped  mon- 
keys ran  along  with  us,  with  their  plaintive 
little  cries;  enormous  cockatoos  thrust 
out,  from  the  hollows  of  old  trees  where 
they  had  made  their  nests,  their  knowing 
heads,  and  angrily  fluttered  their  yellow 
wings ;  numberless  doves  covered  the  dead 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  fly  away  at  our  approach.  These  lovely 
birds  are  never  killed,  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  anywhere  else  a  wild  bird  so 
fearless.  At  nightfall,  we  arrived  at  the 
plateau  on  which  stands  the  country  house 
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of  my  friend  John  Knox  Smith.  It  is 
raised  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  sup- 
ported on  a  double  row  of  granite  columns. 
In  the  middle  of  the  building  there  is  a 
wide  white  stone  stair-way,  opening  into 
the  dining  room  ;  communicating  >vith 
this,  by  two  wide  entrances  without  doors, 
is  the  parlor,  which  in  turn  opens  upon  a 
wide  balcony  in  front.  I'he  bed-rooms  are 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  open  upon  a 
spacious  verandah.  The  stables,  coach- 
house, and  ser\'ants*  rooms  are  in  separate 
quarters,  a  hundred  yards  off.  The 
traveller  must  have  admission  to  some 
palace  like  this,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  comfortable  way  in  which  the  English 
live  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is  found 
here  every  imaginable  device  for  making 
the  heat  endurable,  and  many  material 
comforts  in  some  measure  compensate  for 
being  so  far  away  from  home.  Near  at 
hand  is  the  bathing  room,  with  a  stream  of 
crystal  water  running  through  it  which  can 
fall  upon  your  head  in  a  cooling  shower, 
or  nearly  knock  you  down  with  its  rush  ; 
everywhere  are  couches  of  rattan,  lounges, 
rocking-chairs,  and,  let  me  not  forget  them, 
cool  foot-stools  of  green  porcelain  from 
China.  In  nearly  every  room,  but  mostly 
in  the  bed-rooms,  there  will  be  found, 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  a  white  linen 
frame  :  it  is  an  immense  fan  called /^//r^r, 
and  an  invisible  servant,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  the  air  cool  all  day,  waves  it  until 
late  into  the  night,  long  after  the  master 
is  asleep.  In  the  court-yard  are 
breaks,  barouches,  saddle-horses,  carriage- 
horses,  and  a  throng  of  servants  neatly 
dressed  in  white.  Smith  has  eighteen  of 
them  in  his  household,  from  the  accom- 
plished Chinese  cook  to  the  little  lazy 
Malabar  whose  sole  duty  is  to  follow 
everywhere,  even  in  driving,  in  order  to 
light  your  cigar  which  through  negligence 
is  continually  going  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  study,  the  cultivation  of  art,  or  any- 
thing like  serious  reading,  is  entirely  ne- 
glected :  the  heat  admits  of  no  work  ; 
moreover,  the  object  in  coming  here  is  to 
make  money,  and  the  heads  of  conmier- 
dal  houses  would  soon  lose  credit  if  they 
did  not  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
die  important  commercial  interests  with 
which  they  are  charged.  It  will  be  seen 
tiiat  beyond  the  mere  tillage  of  the  soil, 
ignorance  is  very  general  throughout  these 
countries;  the  heat  singularly  paralyzes 
tibe  memory,  and  all  Europeans,  after  an 


absence  of  ten  years,  are  obliged  in  some 
sort  to  begin  their  education  over  again 
on  returning  to  Europe.  Dinner  over,  and 
Smith  having  furnished  me  with  a  flowing 
costume  of  Chinese  silk,  he  proposed  that 
we  should  spend  the  evening  with  some 
friends  two  miles  away.  Five  servants 
bearing  torches  and  gongs  were  our  es- 
cort ;  the  glare  of  the  lights  and  the  horri- 
ble din  of  the  gongs  keep  off  the  tigers 
with  which  the  island  is  infested.  We  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  our  host,  these 
nocturnal  expeditions  not  being  free 
from  danger.  Silence,  however,  soon  fol- 
lowed this  noisy  greeting,  for  we  were  all 
greatly  prostrated.  It  was  in  vain  that  in 
order  to  keep  us  awake  the  gongs  were 
sounded  and  that  the  panca  fanned  our 
fevered  brows  with  its  gentle  undulations. 
We  were  all  feeling  the  enervating  in- 
fluences of  a  stonn  brewing  over  our 
heads  and  whose  low  mutterings  we  al- 
ready heard.  We  were  obliged  to  hasten 
home  in  order  not  to  be  under  the  trees 
when  the  storm  should  burst.  Once  back, 
I  sought  sleep,  well  covered  with  my  mos- 
quito net,  but  I  had  to  give  it  up,  for  the 
tempest  had  followed  us,  and  broke  loose 
upon  this  beautiful  house  with  great  vio- 
lence. 1  thought  I  had  heard  at  Manilla, 
at  the  time  of  the  typhoons,  the  severest 
thunder-clap  it  is  possible  to  imagine  ;  but 
these  at  Singai)ore  were  far  more  impres- 
sive. At  one  time,  surrounded  bv  elec- 
tricity  and  phosphorescent  light,  the  very 
earth  trembling  beneath  me,  I  confi- 
dently looked  for  some  great  catastrophe. 
I  rushed  towards  Smith's  room,  but  what 
was  my  surprise  to  find  him  calmly  sleep- 
ing on  one  of  the  parlor  sofas  !  1  took 
care  not  to  wake  him,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing I  could  not  refrain  from  telling  him  of 
the  fright  I  had  had.  •*  I  am  used  to  this 
noise,"  he  said,  "for  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  in  July,  the  lightning  flashes  over 
my  head  every  night.  You  have  probably 
not  noticed  that  my  house  is  built  upon  a 
ferruginous  rock  which  would  produce  80 
per  cent,  of  pure  ore  if  it  were  mined. 
As  a  protection  against  accident,  1  have 
put  up  two  lightning  rods,  and  with  this 
safeguard,  I  can  sleep  in  comfort  as  you 
have  seen."  While  waiting  for  breakfast, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  the  forests,  and  see 
what  damage  the  storm  has  done  to  the 
roads.  The  path  I  had  traversed  the 
night  before  was  deeply  gullied  by  the 
furious  rush  of  the  waters  and  was  littered 
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with  broken  branches.  It  was  quite  sad, 
on  this  sparkling,  fresh  morning,  to  see 
these  tropical  trees  so  much  shattered 
and  shedding  like  tears  the  rain  with 
which  their  leaves  were  still  soaked.  "  All 
this  destruction  will  be  repaired  within  a 
fortnight,"  Smith  told  me.  "  Under  this 
fiery  sun  and  in  such  a  moist  atmosphere 
as  ours,  vegetation  makes  wonderful 
strides,  and  it  is  greatly  to  our  advantage 
that  it  is  trimmed  every  year  by  these 
fierce  gales." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  these  words, 
when  from  the  valley  below  us  can)e  a 
confused  noise  of  tramping,  men's  voices, 
and  heavy  wheels.  "  Let  us  go  and  see 
what  all  this  means,"  said  my  host,  **  this 
commotion  is  quite  unusual."  We  rapid- 
ly went  down  the  hill,  and  found  a  Euro- 
pean on  horseback ;  a  double-barrelled 
gim  was  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  a 
large  pistol  tied  to  a  leather  thong,  hung 
Arab  fashion,  at  the  side  of  his  saddle. 
Ten  paces  behind  this  person  followed 
several  half-naked  Malays  leading  a  buf- 
falo harnessed  to  a  cart  with  primitive 
wheels,  on  which  lay  stretched  out  life- 
less, three  magnificent  tigers.  **  Hallo  ! 
Mr.  d'Harnancourt,"  exclaimed  my  friend 
in  French,  to  the  hunter,  "  that  is  capital 
game  !  What  magnificent  animals  !  What 
claws  !  Where  did  you  kill  them  ?  Come 
and  tell  us  all  about  it,  over  a  cup  of 
tea."  "  I  will,"  replied  the  horseman, 
"and  witli  the  greater  pleasure,  because 
for  six  days  I  have  lived  on  nothing  but 
boiled  rice,  .lizards,  and  tough  parrots.  I 
make  one  condition,  though,  and  that  is, 
instead  of  tea,  you  will  give  me  a  slice  of 
roast-beef  and  a  bottle  of  brandy."  John 
Smith  then  introduced  me  to  Mr.  d'Har- 
nancourt, who  seemed  to  be  proud  to  have 
a  fellow-countryman  for  a  listener.  "I 
must  now  tell  you,  sir,"  he  said  to  me,  as 
soon  as  we  were  seated  at  the  table, 
"how  it  is  that  I  have  had  such  good 
luck.  Yesterday  I  killed  my  fortieth  tiger. 
If,  more  fortunate  than  I,  you  are  some 
day  so  hapi>y  as  to  see  France  once  more, 
do  not  forget  to  mention  this  number  to 
the  lion-hunters  of  Algeria,  and  add  that 
1  advise  them  to  come  here  and  try  their 
hand.  In  this  neighborhood,  at  Bengal 
and  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  they  make  a 
great  affair  of  hunting  this  beast;  my 
friends  at  St.  Hubert  take  along  with 
them  elephants,  horses,  a  hundred  Malays 
or  Indians,  must  have  burning  of  jungles, 


a  great  deal  of  noise,  gongs  and  what  not  ? 
I  hunt  in  a  simpler  way,  and  with  uniform 
success,  as  you  may  infer  from  what  you 
have  seen.  But,  before  beginning  my 
story,  here  is  a  glass  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  dear  native  land  I " 

"A  week  ago,  I  was  at  Singapore," 
continued  our  guest,  "  when  the  rajah  of 
one  of  the  villages  of  the  interior,  five 
miles  from  here,  sent  word  to  me,  by  one 
of  his  Malays,  that  for  several  weeks  a 
tiger  had  been  prowling  about  his  house  ; 
he  would  be  greatly  indebted  to  me,  I 
was  told,  if  I  could  succeed  in  ridding 
him  of  this  beast,  who  ate  up  his  workmen 
— poor  Chinese  Coolies  recniited  in  the 
opium  shops  of  Singapore,  when  robbed 
there  of  their  brains  and  their  money,  and 
from  whom  were  carefully  hid  the  chances 
of  the  frightful  death  to  which  they  were 
liable.  If  the  camivora  of  this  Archi- 
pelago have  a  decided  preference  for  the 
flesh  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  because  they 
till  the  soil  nearly  naked,  thus  showing  a 
fair,  smooth  skin,  more  appetitizing  than 
the  oily,  bronze-colored  skin  of  the 
Malays.  I  started  off  at  once,  armed,  as 
usual,  with  one  of  Lefaucheux's  rifles 
and  an  American  six-barrelled  revolver. 
As  soon  as  I  reached  the  rajah's  house, 
guided  by  his  servants,  I  mside  a  careful 
reconnoissance,  and  was  soon  convinced 
that  the  tiger  was  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  middle  of  a  ravine  shaped  liked  a 
reversed  funnel,  which,  full  of  rushes  and 
brambles,  faced  towards  a  vast  rice  plan- 
tation where  each  day  a  great  many 
natives  were  at  work.  Not  wishing  to 
expose  any  one,  I  sent  back  my  escort ; 
much  experience,  too,  had  taught  me, 
that  for  this  kind  of  adventure  it  is  wiser 
to  go  alone.  It  was  about  mid-day,  and 
after  two  hours'  careful  search,  I  discov- 
ered at  the  end  of  the  funnel  the  little 
loop-hole  by  which  the  beast  must  have 
entered  his  den.  I  capped  both  barrels 
and  crept  inside  the  jungle — when  I  saw 
him  ten  steps  in  front  of  me.  Wily  and  on 
the  alert,  he  slowly  came  towards  me, 
but,  fortunately  for  yoiu-  humble  servant^ 
with  the  fiill  glare  of  the  sun  directly  in 
his  eyes.  Without  losing  a  second,  I 
aimed  and  fired,  and  ran  to  him  with  my 
revolver,  for  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  a 
conical  ball,  fired  straight  in  his  face,  had 
finished  him.  I  was  not  mistaken;  he 
was  dead,  and  I  didn't  even  have  the  trou- 
ble to  despatch  him. 
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"  Two  days  later,  when  about  to  start  off 
again,  another  native -chief  sent  word  to 
me  that  one  of  his  Malays  had  been  car- 
ried off  and  devoured  by  a  tiger,  just  as 
the  poor  creature,  chased  by  a  crocodile, 
had  forded  a  river  bordered  with  briers 
and  mango-trees.  I  had  the  place  pointed 
out  to  me  at  once,  and  I  found  without 
difficulty,  in  a  neighboring^  jimgle,  the 
entrance  to  a  den  where,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  beast  was  still  digesting  his 
meal.  1  ought  to  tell  you,  for  perhaps 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  my  uniform  suc- 
cess, that  I  never  hunt  in  the  clothes 
I  now  have  on  ;  I  am  not  so  simple  as 
that  I  have  a  tiger-skin  costume  into 
which  I  creep  as  into  a  sack,  whenever  I 
hunt.  Besides,  these  red,  and,  alas  1  al- 
ready white  hairs  that  are  flowing  over  my 
shoulders,  I  spread  out  over  my  face,  so 
that  nothing  of  my  skin  shall  be  seen; 
eyes,  however,  are  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  alert  to  discover  in  the  clear  gaze 
of  the  animal,  the  exact  moment  when  he 
is  about  to  spring  upon  me.  As'  is  my 
custom,  I  waited  perfectly  still  until 
noon — the  hour  at  which  every  living 
creature  sleeps  in  our  burning  latitudes. 
It  had  rained  hard  during  the  night,  and 
as  the  entrance  to  the  jungle  was  very 
narrow,  I  had  to  creep  along  in  the  mud 
on  my  knees.  I  thus  crawled  for  six 
mortal  minutes,  suffocating,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  my  breath,  which 
through  fatigue  had  become  noisy  and 
broken,  and  worried  by  my  tiger-skin 
coat,  which,  heavy  as  lead,  noisily  brushed 
against  the  bending  twigs  that  hemmed 
me  in.  With  perspiration  streaming  from 
my  forehead  and  making  my  hair  stick 
to  my  face  so  that  I  could  scarcely  see, 
I  decided  to  pause  for  a  moment;  but 
just  then  my  elbows  struck  against  some 
dry  twigs  which,  in  breaking,  made  a 
slight  noise.  At  the  same  instant,  fifteen 
paces  in  front  of  me,  I  heard  a  suspicious 
sound.  There  could  be  no  mistake  :  the 
tiger  was  there !  Fortunately,  in  going 
towards  the  centre  of  the  place,  the 
rushes  being  higher,  offered  me  some  pro- 
tection. I  profited  by  this  to  get  ready, 
and,  advancing  five  paces  further,  I  found 
myself  in  the  middle  of  the  thicket — ^face 
to  face  with  my  tiger.  There  he  was, 
crouched  like  a  cat  in  a  huge  nest,  his 
four  paws  bent  under  him,  and  so  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  my  gun  that  for  a 
second  I  amused  myself  by  looking  at 
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him  and  wondering  what  his  thoughts 
could  be  at  seeing  so  suddenly  appear 
before  him — on  his  two  hind  legs,  a  crea- 
ture with  a  mottled  skin  just  like  his  own. 
Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  the 
animal  was  neither  frightened  nor  angry ; 
he  was  under  the  spell  of  a  downright,  al- 
most comic,  bewildennent.  He  never 
got  over  his  astonishment,  for,  discharg- 
ing my  piece,  down  he  went,  quite  dead." 
"  No  one  can  imagine,"  continued  Mr. 
D'Hamancourt,  swallowing  one  after  an- 
other several  glasses  of  brandy,  "the 
strange  sounds  which  are  awakened  at 
mid-day,  in  this  apparently  deSerted  but 
only  sleeping  country,  by  the  sudden 
report  of  a  fowling-piece.  Parrots,  huge 
hornbills,  and  monkeys,  give  screams  of 
terror  as  if  I  were  wringing  their  necks 
all  at  once  ;  they  sometimes  follow  me 
for  an  hour  —  the  former  with  their 
screeches,  the  latter  making  faces  at  me. 
It  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  assume  a  friendly 
attitude;  sometimes  great  monkeys  pelt 
me  with  a  perfect  rain  of  cocoa-nuts.  In 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  caused  by  the 
report  of  my  gun,  I  seemed  to  distin- 
guish a  singular  noise.  Was  it  a  fright- 
ened buffalo  running  away,  or  some  great 
boa  put  to  flight  by  the  explosion  ?  I  can- 
not say,  but  with  my  revolver  in  my  hand  I 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  all  sides  until  I 
was  safe  from  surprise.  I  then  returned 
to  the  rajah  to  tell  him  to  send  some  men 
to  get  the  dead  tiger.  They  came  back 
three  hours  after  starting,  assuring  me, 
with  confusion,  that  they  could  not  find 
the  place  where  I  knew  I  had  left  him 
dead.  I  easily  guessed  the  reason  :  they 
were  afraid  to  go  into  the  den  without 
me,  and  calling  them  a  pack  of  cowards, 
I  appointed  a  rendezvous  for  the  next 
day,  in  order  to  show  them  the  way.  The 
Arabs  of  Algeria  look  upon  lion-killers 
as  gods  or  sorcerers ;  but  the  Malays  are 
not  so  credulous.  In  answer  to  my  re- 
proaches, they  assured  me  that  if  I  would 
give  them  my  gun,  and  let  them  wear  my 
costume,  they  could  do  the  same  thing 
without  my  help.  What,  indeed,  could 
they  do  with  only  their  crishs  and  their 
naked  breasts,  against  so  formidable  an 
animal  as  the  tiger !  A  single  glance  at 
their  glossy,  strong-smelling  skins,  is 
enough  to  give  him  an  appetite  at  once. 
Under  my  fantastic  disguise,  perhaps 
these  fierce  animals  detect,  to  their  aston- 
ishment,  only  a  European    odor.      We 
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Europeans  have,  no  doubt,  a  peculiar  sni  much,  is  it,  for  risking  life  in  this  way  ? 
generis  flavor  of  our  own,  and  we  never  Alas  !    I  have  no  other  strings  to  my  bow ; 
quite  get  rid  of  it.     Take,  for  instance,  but   for   all   that,  if  I  succeed  in  taking 
the  buffaloes  of  this  Archipelago,  from  the  twenty  tigers  a  year,  I  can  live  quite  corn- 
interior,   and    especially   those    yet    un-  fortably  on  the  i,ooo  piastres   (or  5,000 
tamed :  the  Malays  may  pass  a  hundred  francs)     that    my    hunting     yields     me. 
times  under  their  noses;  and  these  animals  Moreover,  the  rich  residents  usually  give 
take  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  if  a  European,  me  a  supplementary  reward  when,  like  to- 
even  disguised  with  a  Malay  smock-frock,  day,  I  return  to  Singapore  with  several 
comes  within  a  thousand  yards  of  them,  tigers,  and  I  tmst,  Mr.  Smith,   that  you 
they  at  once  become  infuriated,  and,  with  will  remind  your  friends  of  this  custom." 
inflamed  eyes,  and  ears  alert,  rush  upon  "  I  will  mention  it  to  them  as  soon  as  we 
him  to  trample  him  under  foot,  or  to  toss  get  back,"  answered  my  host,  **  and  you 
him   upon   the   points   of   their  gigantic  may  consider  the  matter  settled." 
horns.     When  I  am  chased  by  wild  buf-  **  After  the  men  had  left,"  continued 
faloes,  I  just  climb  a  tree,  and  let  them  the   narrator,  "  I    took   off   my  citizen's 
pass  by.     I  can  conquer  them  as  easily  clothes,  and  leaving  them  in  a  bundle  at 
as  I  can  bring  down  a  tiger,  but  I  cannot  the   entrance  to  the  den,  I  put  on   my 
bear  to  kill  these  animals  which,    once  disguise  ;  I  also  pulled  my  hair  over  my 
tamed,   are  very  useful  in  farming,   and  eyes,  and,  hiding  a  couple  of  hundred  paces 
quite  gentle  even  with  little  children,  who  off,  among  some  banana  trees,  1  covered 
may  play  under  their  legs  without  any  myself  with  some  of  the  largest  leaves,  and 
harm.     A  little  girl,  five  years  old,  may  decided  to  wait  here  until  noon.     You, 
safely  lead  to  water  a  herd  of  two  hun-  Mr.  Smith,  knowing  as  you  must  how  ir- 
dred  of  these  powerful  and  horrible  look-  resistible  sleep  is  here,  the  moment  a  per- 
ing   beasts    but    I    defy    ten    full-grown  son  gives  himself  up  to  it,  will  understand 
Malays  to  do  the  same  thing.  me  when  I  tell  you  that,  oppressed  with 
**  1  beg  to  be  excused  for  this  digression,  the  intense  heat,  which  was  very  much  in- 
and  I  will  now  describe  my  third  and  last  creased  by  the  costume  I  wore,  I  soon 
capture.     The  next  morning   at  sunrise,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.     I  would  very 
about  thirty  of  us  quietly  left,  with  no  noise  likely  have  remained  in  this  torpor  until 
or  demonstration  of  any  kind,  a  course  nightfall,  had  not  the  ants  which  crept 
which  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  serious,  into  my  ears  waked  me  up.     It  is  lucky 
rather  than  demonstrative,  temperament  for  me  that,  on  coming  to  my  senses,  my 
of  the  Malays.     I  soon  found  the  dense  first  glance  was  towards  the  jungle,  and 
jungle  which  I  had  entered  the  night  be-  that   I   instantly  understood  the  critical 
fore,  and  pointed  it  out  to  my  men.     All  position  I  was  in.     I  saw,  crouched  down 
at  once,  on  the  spot  where  my  knees  had  by    my    clothes,   a    splendid    tiger, — no 
indented  the  damp  earth,  I  saw  footprints  doubt  waiting  for  my  coat,  hat  and  vest 
that  were  not  there  the  day  before.   *  Take  to  assume  the  form  of  a  man,  that  he 
care,'  I  called  out  to  my  followers,  *  the  den  might  tear  them  to  pieces.     What  was  to 
seems  to  be  still  inhabited  ;  perhaps  there  be  done  ?     I  got  up  as  quietly  as  |>ossible, 
is  another  tiger  in  it.'     It  was  only  ten  noiselessly  disengaging  myself  from   the 
o'clock,  and  much  too  early  for  me   to  large  banana  leaves  which  covered  me, 
wish  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  so  but  not  quite  successfully.     Startled  by 
I  sent  back  the  Malays,  advising  them  all  this  last  movement   of  mine,  the   tiger 
to  join  me  again  at  five  in  the  evening,  at  started  up,  and  I  was  not  thrown  down 
the  same  place.     You  may  think  that  I  and  crushed  the  instant  I  regained  my 
could  have  set  fire  to  the  brush  and  thus  feet,  only  because  he  came  to  a  halt  ten 
have  compelled  any  animal  that  might  be  paces  from  me,—- quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
there  to  come  out,  or  else  to  be  roasted  ;  what  manner  of  being  he  looked  upon, 
but  in   so    doing  I  would  have  lost  my  and    struck    with    astonishment    at     my 
trophy  of  the  day  before,  and  the  fifty  singular  appearance.      I   thus   had  just 
piastres  to  boot.     You  are  aware,"  con-  time  enough  to  break  his  jaw  and  skull 
tinned   Mr.    d'Hamancourt,     addressing  by  a  shot  fired  as  usual,  at  very  close 
me,  "  that  the    English    govermnent  of  range.     A  few  minutes  later,  one  by  one 
this  colony  gives  me  this  price  for  every  the  men  arrived,  frightened  at  the  report 
tiger's  head  1  bring  in.     It  is  none  too  of  my  gun.     Nothing  in  the  world  would 
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induce  them  to  venture,  without  me,  into 
the  den,  which,  as  you  see,  was  well  in- 
habited ;  they  were  willing  enough  to 
follow  me.  1  found  the  tiger  I  had  killed 
the  day  before,  and  with  my  double  booty 
I  started  off  for  a  triumphal  entrance  into 
Singapore,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you."  I  heartily  congratulated 
my  countryman  upon  his  success,  and 
begged  him  to  tell  me  how  he  came  to 
take  up  hi§  abode  on  this  island. 

"  Listen  to  my  story,  which  is  a  very 
short  one,"  continued  Mr.  d'Harnancourt, 
proceeding  to  empty  the  bottle  before 
him.  **  1  am  the  son  of  a  cavalry  officer 
of  the  First  Imperial  Guard.  My  father, 
having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Rus- 
sians, managed  to  escape  from  Siberia,  and 
took  refuge  in  America.  After  the  peace, 
he  stayed  there,  in  order  not  to  be  obliged 
to  draw  his  sword  in  the  service  of  the 
Restoration.  Alas  !  he  married,  and  I 
use  this  expression  of  regret,  because  the 
fruit  of  this  union  was  the  wanderer, 
without  house  or  home,  whom  you  see 
before  you.  My  mother  died  first,  while 
I  was  still  a  child,  and,  although  she  had 
caused  to  be  engraved  upon  her  tomb- 
stone, by  way  of  epitaph,  this  pathetic 
invitation  addressed  to  my  father — *  I 
wait  for  you' — it  was  not  until  fifteen 
years  afterwards  that  the  latter  answered 
the  summons.  This  was  too  soon,  for  I 
was  left  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and, 
instead  of  seeking  some  decent  employ- 
ment, I  abandoned  myself  to  the  only 
passion  I  ever  had — a  passion  for  con- 
tinually roving  from  place  to  place.  I 
have  hunted  for  nearly  thirty  years — follow- 
ing the  trail  of  bison  over  the  prairies  of 
the  far  West,  or  on  the  scent  of  blue  foxes 
in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  Arctic  Pole. 
I  at  last  gave  way  to  the  desire,  staved 
off  for  a  long  time,  to  see  Europe  again, 
and  to  the  secret  longing,  perhaps,  to  find 
a  ready-made  family  in  France.  A  year 
ago  I  embarked  at  San  Francisco  for 
Hong-Kong,  in  the  hope  of  getting,  at  this 
port,  a  cheap  passage  to  Marseilles.  My 
evil  star  decided  quite  differently, 'for  I 
was  wrecked  in  a  terrible  typhoon  upon 
the  reefs  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  I  was 
the  only  one  of  the  passengers  or  crew 
who  escaped  death.  So  I  lived  with  the 
natives  of  this  coast  about  two  months, 
imprisoned  in  a  pagoda.  I  was  indeed  a 
prisoner,  for  each  time  I  attempted  to 
make  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  I 


was  taken  before  the  Chinese  authorities, 
and  Was  very  plainly  given  to  understand 
by  my  keepers,  the  Bonzes,  by  means  of 
a  significant  gesture,  that  if  I  tried  it  again, 
I  would  have  my  head  chopped  off*.  One 
day  an  English  captain,  who,  having  pro- 
videntially lost  his  bearings,  had  wandered 
to  this  coast,  had  pity  upon  me  and  offer- 
ed me  a  free  passage  as  far  as  Singapore. 
Just  think  how  glad  I  was  !  When  1  got 
here,  I  found  that  the  government  of  the 
colony  offered  fifty  piastres  for  the  head  of 
every  tiger  killed.  There  were  so  many 
of  these  animals,  I  was  told,  that  every 
day  some  man  was  eaten  by  them ;  I 
therefore  decided  to  settle  upon  this  island, 
which  was  so  full  of  game,  and  which 
paid  so  well.  I  have  been  here  six 
months  now,  trying  to  make  money 
enough  to  take  me  to  France  some  day, 
and  especially  to  Algeria,  where  1  have  a 
great  desire  to  measure  my  skill  and 
bravery  with  its  greatest  lion-hunters." 


V. 


It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  here  the 
well-known  history  of  the  prosi)erity  of 
Hong-Kong,  a  barren  rock  in  1841,  but 
now,  thanks  to  the  familiar  maxim, 
"Might  makes  right,"  and  to  the  ill-ad- 
vised aid  that  France  extended  towards 
England  in  1858,  during  the  war  made 
upon  China  by  this  power,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant depot  of  the  opium  trade.  It  is  here 
that  most  of  the  business  pertaining  to 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  this  poisonous 
dnig  is  conducted,  a  drug  the  annual 
trade  in  which  reaches  the  astonishing 
figure  of  300,000,000  of  francs.  The 
traveller,  i\nth  his  pleasant  recollections 
of  Ceylon,  is  soon  tired  of  being  elbowed 
by  a  crowd  of  busy  coolies,  and  of  seeing 
nothing  but  crowds  of  tipsy  sailors. 
Strange  to  say,  these  latter  find  their  chief 
pleasure  in  dancing,  without  women,  in 
the  wine-shops  of  Victoria  street,  to  the 
sound  of  a  violin  and  a  big  drum,  by  way 
of  accompaniment.  In  the  evening,  in 
order  to  avoid  them,  the  stranger  must 
stay  at  his  hotel ;  if  he  dares  to  venture 
out,  he  may  see  the  whole  population  of 
the  island  adjourning  en  masse  towards  the 
streets  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  town, 
where  the  opium-shops  are.  All  these 
low  houses  have  their  windows  wide  open, 
are  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  from  them 
come  ttie  sound  of  fearful  oaths  in  every 
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language,  the  clanging  of  gongs,  and  the 
nasal  songs  of  Chinese  women.  >rom 
time  to  time  fire- crackers  burst  in  tongues 
of  fire  about  the  heads  of  the  astonished 
traveller. 

1  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  invited  by 
a  wealthy  Englishman  to  dine  at  a  well- 
known  Chinese  restaurant,  and  I  had  the 
unusual  privilege,  the  very  evening  of 
my  arrival,  to  meet  there  some  promi- 
nent members  of  the  native  society. 
They  brought  their  wives  with  them,  and 
I  noticed  that  these  last  were  brought  in 
sedan-chairs  to  the  dining-room.  There 
were  five  of  them,  the  youngest  of  whom 
seemed  to  me  not  more  than  eighteen 
years  old.  With  their  light-blue  silk 
dresses,  and  their  luxuriant  black  hair 
dressed  with  natural  flowers,  they  seemed, 
although  too  artificial,  refined,  very  white, 
and  really  quite  pretty.  Although  sitting 
next  to  them  at  table,  I  could  not  exchange 
a  word  with  them^  much  to  my  regret,  for 
they  could  not  understand  English,  and  1 
could  not  speak  Chinese.  Eor  that  mat- 
ter, my  host  had  warned  me  to  be  very 
reserved  in  the  polite  attentions  which, 
only  by  pantomime,  1  was  able  to  offer 
them.  The  palanquins  waited  outside 
the  door ;  upon  the  slightest  pang  of 
jealousy  felt  by  their  husbands,  I  might 
expect  to  see  the  dining-room  deserted. 
The  Chinese  men  only  consented  to  come 
to  this  entertainment  on  the  understand- 
ing that  I  expected  to  leave  Hong-Kong 
a  few  hours  later.  During  the  whole 
meal  the  women  scarcely  spoke ;  but 
they  were  continually  smiling,  and 
were  apparently  much  amused  at  my  em- 
barrassment when  some  unknown  dish 
was  offered  me,  as,  for  instance,  pigeons' 
hearts  served  with  ginger-bread,  brandy 
in  horn  cups  which  took  the  place  of 
glasses,  or  to  eat  with  ivory  slicks  which 
were  substituted  for  forks.  None  of 
them  took  any  meat,  and  with  their  dain- 
ty, delicate  fingers,  disfigured  by  very 
long  nails — veritable  claws,  which  gave 
their  hands  a  most  unnatursd  look — they 
took  only  perfumed  sugar-plmns  and 
dried  pumpkin  seeds.  When  supper,  con- 
sisting of  three  courses,  and  during  which 
there  was  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
was  over,  the  Chinese  ladies  arose,  and 
with  great  difficulty  supporting  themselves 
with  chairs  and  against  the  wall,  still 
smiling,  they  re-entered  their  sedan-chairs. 


The  last  one  had,  I  noticed,  almost  im- 
perceptible feet,  beneath  her  trousers  of 
jonquil  silk.  I  called  the  attention  of 
one  of  my  neighbors  to  her;  he  was  a 
stout  Chinese  gentleman,  with  intelligent 
features  : — "  Excellent  thing  for  jealous 
husbands,''  he  said  to  me,  with  a  loud 
laugh. 

"  This  deformity,  then,  is  not  a  caprice 
of  fashion  ?  " 

^*  By  no  means,  and  the  reason  is  this  : 
When  in  any  family,  rich  or  poor,,  there  is 
bom  a  good-looking  girl,  whose  infant 
features  promise  to  be  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  fine  and  regular,  the  little  creature's 
feet,  a  few  months  after  her  birth,  are  sub- 
jected to  a  violent  compression.  By  this 
means,  you  see,  she  is  robbed  of  her  free- 
dom to  move  about  or  to  play  out  of 
doors.  Later  in  life,  her  rich  parents, 
who  are  anxious  to  have  her  marry,  or 
her  poor  parents  who  hope  to  sell  her  for 
a  large  price,  are  wont  to  expatiate  upon 
the  advantages  to  her  suitors  of  this  de- 
privation of  liberty." 

"It  is  fearful,"  I  exclaimed,  with  in- 
dignation. 

"  Oh  !  no  doubt,  from  your  point  of 
view.  If,  however,  you  had  asked  the 
opinion  of  Hatai',  Fatma,  Atoi,  Atchaiand 
Loi,  who  dined  here,  each  of  them  would 
have  told  you  that  they  do  not  regret  their 
lot.  If  tliey  had  not  thus  been  prepared 
for  sale  to  some  one  of  our  very  wealthy 
men,  they  would  be  at  work  on  the  rice 
plantations,  like  beasts  of  burden,  or  they 
would  spend  their  lives  upon  the  water  in 
the  gulfs  or  pirate  ships,  or  in  rowing  on 
the  rivers,  like  the  most  ill-used  of  your 
own  sailors." 

"  How  are  these  sales  made  ?  " 

"By  marriage  brokers,  with  properly 
drawn  up  contracts.  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  my  pocket,  an  instrument  which 
makes  me  this  very  day  the  proprietor  of 
a  young  girl  from  Shang-hai.  Shall  I 
translate  it  for- you  ?  " 

He  then  showed  me  the  contract  of 
which  the  following  is  the  text : — 

"  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  my  family, 
I  hereby  consent  to  sell  my  daughter,  aged 
fourteen  years,  to  Tu-wou-lau-hi,  in  oi^er 
that  he  may  take  care  of  her.  This 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  sixteenth  moon, 
I  have  received  m  full  for  her  the  sum  of 
85  piastres  {±$0  francs). 

"  The  24tn  day  of  the  sixteenth  moon,  of 
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the  eighteenth  year  of  Hien-tung  (August 
9,  1868). 

(Signed)  "Thang-ting. 

(Father  of  the  young  girl.) 
"  Madame  Yap-Tung-ko. 

(Procuress.) 

"  TCHEN-TCHEN-TCHANG. 

(Attorney  in  charge  of  drawing  up  the 
deed  of  sale.)" 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the 
customs  of  the  country.  My  informant  told 
me  that  besides  the  femmes  de  luxe  the 
Chinese  might  purchase,  they  have  a  real 
wife,  and  only  her  children  can  inherit  the 
fortune  of  the  father.  He  was  quite  in- 
dignant when  I  alluded  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  children,  the  practice  about  which 
our  missionaries  give  such  revolting  ac- 
counts. In  point  of  fact  this  barbarous 
custom  only  exists  in  certain  provinces 
during  famines,  which  are  quite  frequent  in 
this  country.  It  is  only  when  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  mothers  to  feed  their  new- 
born babes  that  they  give  them  up. 

Of  the  Toung-toung  the  pleasantest 
souvenir  I  have  is,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
the  comfortable  breakfast  I  had  on  board 
the  American  steamboat  on  which  I  had 
taken  passage.  The  banks  were  low  :  the 
fortifications  of  Bogue,  destroyed  by  ours 
and  English  cannon,  were  quite  uninterest- 
ing ;  in  a  word,  the  landscape  is  very 
tame,  for  in  this  whole  distance  of  thirty 
miles  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  the 
monotony  of  the  river  banks  but  two  or 
three  pagodas,  rising  from  the  ground  like 
overgrown  asparagus  plants.  The  gardens 
are  so  well  kept,  that  the  most  scrupulous 
of  Dutch  gardeners  would  go  into  ecstasies 
over  them.  When  finally  we  dropped 
anchor  opposite  the  town,  the  clamor  of 
the  boatmen  who  wanted  to  take  us  on 
shore,  so  to  speak,  woke  us  up.  Seized  by 
a  stout  boatman,  I  was  carried  down  the 
ladder,  and,  before  I  knew  it,  was  seated 
in  his  sampan,  and,  after  a  short  row, 
reached  the  house  of  Chu-Kian,  a  rich 
Chinese.  I  had  been  warmly  recom- 
mended to  him  by  a  Swiss  firm  at  Hong- 
Kong,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  business 
connection  for  many  years ;  he  spoke 
English  very  well,  and  welcomed  me  with 
great  hospitality.  I  told  him  that  my 
chief  object  in  coming  was  to  visit  Canton. 
It  was  too  late  that  night  to  go  there,  and 
he  showed  me  to  a  room  in  his  house.  It 
was  furnished  with  sofas,  chairs,  and  a  bed 
carved  in  the  ebony  of  Tomkin ;  it  was 


evidently  the  home  of  a  mail  of  wealth  and 
good  taste.  I  dined  alone ;  but  at  seven 
in  the  evening  he  came  to  propose  a  sail 
on  the  river  and  an  evening  with  a  friend 
of  his  who  gave  an  entertainment  on  a 
boat  decorated  with  flowers.  I  .was  not 
slow  to  accept,  and,  steering  his  boat  with 
marvellous  skill  among  the  shipping,  we 
soon  found  ourselves  alongside  of  a  junk 
which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the 
Kouang-toung.  The  interior,  upholstered 
with  scarlet  damask,  was  brilliantly  lighted 
up  with  numberless  lanterns,  beneath 
which  hung  bamboo  cages  full  of  birds  ; 
beneath  others  hung  glass  globes  with  red 
fishes  in  them,  whose  golden  tails  and 
fins  were  fantastically  long.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  double  white  matting,  very 
clean  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Through 
some  silk  brocade  curtains  partly  drawn 
aside  I  could  see  the  interior  of  the  cabins 
on  the  side  of  the  boat.  I  entered  one  of 
these  retreats  :  in  it  was  a  rattan  couch 
with  neither  mattress  nor  bolster,  but,  as 
is  customary  with  opium-smokers,  only  a 
pillow — that  is  to  say,  a  roll  of  red-painted 
card-board,  a  light  bamboo  table,  upon 
which  was  a  metal  pipe  and  the  little  lamp 
indispensable  to  smokers.  In  the  middle 
of  the  saloon,  seated  about  a  table  covered 
with  flowers,  drinking  tea,  singing,  or 
nibbling  sugar-plums,  were  young  pale- 
faced  Chinese  with  fans  in  their  hands, 
and  Chinese  ladies,  richly  dressed,  but,  as 
usual,  too  artificial.  I  was  introduced  to 
the  gentleman  who  gave  the  entertain- 
ment ;  he  was  a  man  of  very  dignified  ap- 
pearance, who  had  lived  for  a  long  time 
at  Hong-Kong,  where  he  had  learned  a 
little  English.  He  seemed  very  anxious 
to  offer  me  every  hospitality.  **  \Vhat 
will  you  take  ? "  my  host  and  my  friend 
asked  me,  from  time  to  time. 

I  was  seized  with  an  odd  fancy  to 
try  opium-smoking,  and  made  known  my 
wish. 

"  Walk  into  this  cabin,  then."  He  clap- 
ped his  hands;  a  servant  appeared  and 
placed  upon  my  table  a  pipe  full  of  the 
stupefying  drug,  and  an  extra  supply  of  it 
in  a  little  vessel.  **  In  case  you  do  not 
like  the  opium,  I  will  send  you  also  a 
little  tea.  I  suppose  this  is  your  first  at- 
tempt at  smoking." 

Tea  served,  Chu-Kian  and  the  servant 
withdrew,  drawing  the  curtains  behind 
them.  Left  alone,  I  smoked  my  first 
pipe,  the  taste  of  which  was  simply  detes- 
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table.  I  stretched  myself  upon  the  bed, 
resting  my  head  upon  the  pillow — that  is 
to  say,  on  the  hard,  shiny  roll  which 
served  for  it,  and  shut  my  eyes.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  meditation,  feeling  a  sud- 
den sickness  come  over  me,  1  gazed 
wildly  about  me,  and  perceiving  a  port- 
hole, I  thrust  my  head  out  in  order  to 
cool  its  burning  heat ;  but  the  sight  of 
the  black  water  of  the  river  resounding 
mournfully  in  my  ears  made  me  ill.  1 
lay  down  again,  and  made  another  at- 
tempt. After  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
having  smoked  two  more  pipes,  and 
taken  two  cups  of  tea,  I  left  my  cabin, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  about.  I 
was  in  the  plight  of  a  man  with  vertigo, 
and  at  the  same  time  wretchedly  sea-sick. 

"  Where  are  you,  Chu-Kian  ?  "  I  cried, 
rushing  into  the  saloon.  The  young  boy 
who  had  waited  upon  me  ran  to  me  and 
showcrd  me,  in  a  smoking-room  quite  as 
dark  as  my  own,  my  host,  in  a  condition 
that  I  shall  never  forget  His  face  was 
pallid :  his  half-open  eyes  rolled  vaguely 
about  with  an  expression  of  fear  :  he  was 
in  a  violent  perspiration.  **  Wake  him 
up,"  I  cried  to  those  about  me.  "No, 
no  !  let  him  alone  ;  it  would  do  him  more 
harm  to  wake  him  than  to  let  him  finish 
his  dream." 

As  I  was  anxious  to  get  out  into  the 
open  air,  I  thought  I  had  better  not 
insist ;  hailing  our  boat,  I  returned  to  my 
host* s  house,  and  then  sent  it  back  to  the 
junk.  The  next  morning  Chu-Kian  was 
pale  and  dejected,  with  the  cadaverous 
look  of  the  young  men  I  had  seen  the 
night  before.  Much  disturbed,  I  asked 
him  if  he  were  still  sick.  **  Were  you  as 
unsuccessful  as  1  was  ?  "  "  It  is  all  over 
now,  but  I  am  a  hardened  smoker." 
"  Then  your  dreams  are  not  all  couleur  de 
rosel^'  "Certainly  not;  the  pleasant 
dreams  are  soon  over,  and  they  by  no 
means  compensate  for  the  suffering  that 
follows.  You  would  say  that  I  ought  to 
stop  smoking  then ;  but  ask  the  gam- 
bler to  give  up  throwing  his  dice,  the 
drunkard  to  stop  his  drinking.  There  is 
always  a  hope,  which  is  sometimes  real- 
ized, of  a  repetition  of  the  first  delightful 
experiences  which  lead  us  to  new  at- 
tempts." 

"  1  will  accurately  describe  to  you,"  I 
said  to  him,  laughingly,  what  my  sensations 
were  yesterday :  could  you  do  the  same 
thing  ?  " 


"  Not  just  now  ;  the  recollection  of  my 
vision,  although  vague,  is  still  too  full  of 
terror  for  me  to  rehearse  it  calmly.  But 
be  sure  of  this :  as  soon  as  the  time  comes 
when  the  dreams  of  the  opium-smoker  are 
of  this  character,  he  has  but  a  few  years 
to  live  ;  no  matter  how  sure  he  is  to  be 
killed  by  this  infamous  drug,  he  will  spend 
his  last  piastre,  and  expend  his  latest 
breath  in  pursuit  of  it,  at  the  opium 
houses.  I  ought  not  to  have  accom- 
panied you  to  this  entertainment  yester- 
day ;  but  the  fact  that  you  were  a  foreign- 
er, curious  to  see  the  customs  of  the 
country,  was  an  excuse  for  me  to  give 
way  to  my  passion  :  the  moment  I  thought 
you  were  asleep  in  your  cabin,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  throwing  myself  upon  a 
couch  in  another  cabin  close  by  you,  to 
have  a  smoke  myself." 

Canton  has  no  longer  any  foreign  resi- 
dents,  and  its  former  prosperity  is  gone. 
There  are,  perhaps,  ten  or  a  dozen  Euro- 
peans still  living  at  Han  am,  corresix>nd- 
ents  of  business  houses  at  Hong-Kong, 
but  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Chu- 
Kian  assured  me  that  I  was  probably  the 
only  "  red  devil "  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Canton.  I  asked  him  why  he  thus 
designated  me.  He  explained  that  when 
the  English  first  came  to  trade  with  China, 
and  the  natives  saw  their  love  of  gain  and 
their  red  hair,  they  gave  them  this  name, 
which  is  now  applied  to  all  foreigners. 

We  visited  the  burnt  district,  where 
formerly  stood  the  factories,  banks,  and 
magnificent  docks  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  Chinese  during  the  war  with  the 
English,  and  which,  together  with  the 
commercial  activity  they  represented, 
have  never  been  restored.  Near  by  may 
be  seen  the  site  of  the  dock  where  the 
savage  Mandarin  Yeh  threw  into  the  river 
the  heads  of  100,000  rebels.  A  Dutch- 
man, who  remained  at  the  factories  during 
these  executions,  told  me  that  he  was  an 
eye-witness  to  the  extraordinary  sang-froid 
of  the  victims.  They  waited  impassibly 
the  stroke  of  the  knife,  kneeling  at  the 
end  of  the  dock.  "  I  had  a  notion,"  he 
said,  ^'to  send  them  some  boxes  of  ciga- 
rettes to  comfort  them  in  their  last  mo- 
ments; but  I  would  soon  have  been 
ruined  at  such  a  trade  as  that,  for  their 
number  increased  every  day." 

I  remained  eight  days  at  Canton ;  this 
was  enough  to  see  the  interior  of  the  city, 
.its  environs,  and  the  French  grant,  where 
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the  streets  still  bear  the  names :  de  la 
Ftu%ey  de  la  Dordogne^  and  de  la  Charente, 
The  garden  of  Fatim,  where  every  tree  is 
&ntastically  cut  to  the  shape  of  some 
animal,  should  be  seen  ;  also,  the  five- 
storied  i)agoda,  the  clock  of  which  was 
broken  by  an  English  cannon-ball ;  and 
lastly,  the  temple  of  the  five  hundred 
genii  J  smiling,  good-natured  looking  fel- 
lows with  huge  gilded  bellies,  a  sure  sign 
in  China  of  aristocracy.  Chu-Kian  in- 
formed me  that  each  of  these  grotesque 
figures  was  the  likeness  of  some  Chinese 
of  the  early  times,  distinguished  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  or  ])hilosophy.  It  is  what 
in  France  we  would  call  a  pantheon. 

It  would  not  pay  collectors  of  curiosities 
to  come  here  ;  it  would  be  almost  useless 
to  seek  here  antique  china  and  bronzes,  or 
enamel  work.  Since  Canton  was  opened, 
twelve  years  ago,  amateurs  have  ransack- 
ed the  country  for  these  things,  and  the 
prices  asked  for  those  still  to  be  had 
are  quite  as  high  as  at  Paris.  This  fact, 
however,  need  not  deprive  the  stranger  of 
the  pleasure  of  looking  through  the  shops. 
Wherever  he  enters,  his  reception  by  the 
Chinese,  although  to  all  appearances 
cordial,  will  be  tempered  with  a  kind  of 
haughty  condescension ;  but  if  the  cup 
of  tea,  which  is  sure  to  be  proffered,  is 
-accepted,  it  gratifies  them  very  much. 
Have  we  any  right  to  expect  from  these 
people,  who  have  always  been  ill-treated 
at  our  hands,  a  truly  cordial  welcome  ? 
Most  certainly  not.  We  have  ruined  their 
palaces,  knocked  down  their  walls,  lent 
our  aid  to  the  English,  their  sworn  ene- 
mies, in  an  iniquitous  war,  and,  sharing 
the  hatred  which  they  inspired,  we  have 
been  compelled,  in  order  to  defend  our- 
selves, to  make  bloody  reprisals.  To-day, 
in  this  city  of  Canton,  so  full  of  noise  and 
laughter,  the  name  of  France  cannot  be 
uttered  without  reviving  terrible  recollec- 
tions.    Witness  the  following. 

In  1858,  terror  reigned  in  Hong-Kong. 
All  the  native  bakers,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  English  in  a  single  day,  with  one 
accord  poisoned  their  bread.  Many  of 
the  residents  perished,  and  those  who 
escaped  owed  their  safety  to  the  fact  that 
the  bakers,  less  skilful  than  full  of  hatred, 
put  too  strong  a  dose  of  arsenic  in  their 
bread.  In  Canton  strangers  could  not 
venture  far  from  the  factories  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  assassinated ; 
the  immense  docks   were  destroyed   by 


fire.  E^ch  morning,  until  the  time  when 
Europeans  were  forbidden  to  enter,  men 
were  sent  into  the  city  from  the  allied 
squadron  anchored  in  the  harbor,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  provisions  for  the 
officers'  mess  ;  every  few  days  some  En- 
glishman was  missing  at  roll-call.  Led 
by  a  fatal  curiosity,  it  would  be  some  un- 
fortunate who  would  wander  away  from 
his  companions,  and  be  seized  and  mur- 
dered in  the  public  streets  by  Chinese 
soldiers.  In  vain  the  Admiral  of  the 
English  fleet  threatened  the  Canton  au- 
thoritieswith  retaliation  ;  in  vain  he  de- 
manded that  the  guilty  should  be  punish- 
ed ;  it  was  of  no  use  ;  these  assassinations 
continued.  One  day,  five  or  six  men 
landed  from  a  French  steam-frigate  ;  at  a 
street  corner  one  of  them  disappeared; 
he  was  afterwards  found  with  his  head 
cut  off.  When  this  crime  was  made 
known  on  board  the  frigate,  the  lirst  mate 
— I  have  the  story  from  himself-— at  once 
assembled  fifty  volunteers,  armed  them 
with  revolvers  and  axes,  and  went  on 
shore  with  them.  Arrived  at  the  street 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  they 
closed  it  at  both  ends,  and  then  pillaged 
the  houses  and  killed  all  the  inhabitants 
but  one  ;  this  one  escaped,  but  not  without 
ten  shots  having  been  fired  at  him.  He 
went  on  his  way  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
without  hastening  his  steps,  and  without 
looking  behind  him.  **  I  spared  his  life," 
the  officer  told  me,  "  amazed  at  his  cour- 
age. When  I  rushed  upon  him  and 
struck  him  a  heavy  blow  with  my  fist  upon 
his  shoulder,  this  extraordinary  man  looked 
at  me  with  a  pallid  smile,  and  without 
moving  a  muscle  under  my  heavy  clutch. 
I  tried  to  make  him  understand  my  ad- 
miration, but  I  must  admit  that  he  seemed 
to  care  very  little  for  my  opinion.  I 
hastened  to  put  him  in  charge  of  two  of 
my  men,  with  orders  that  no  harm  should 
come  to  him."  From  that  day,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  fearful  punishment, 
which  was  strongly  condemned  by  the 
English  press  at  Hong-Kong  and  Shang- 
hai, strangers,  even  alone,  may  safely 
venture  into  tiie  streets  of  Canton. 

It  was  a  splendid  day  when  I  landed 
u])on  the  sandy  shore  of  Macao,  called 
Pray  a  Grande,  And  now  follow  me  in- 
to this  dark  hut,  something  like  some  of 
the  clumsy  stnictures  of  Venice.  Enter, 
if  you  dare,  this  black  wet  hole.  What 
do  you  behold  behind  the  bamboo  bars  of 
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this  great  cage  ?  Men !  A  blue  cotton 
jacket  without  sleeves,  and  drawers,  was 
all  the  clothing  they  had.  Crouching 
down  upon  the  sand,  swarming  with  fleas 
and  lice  and  poisonous  centipedes,  they 
are  waiting  their  turn  to  be  shipped  to 
those  warm  countries  where  the  coolies 
now  take  the  place  of  the  African  slave. 
The  treaty  has  only  changed  the  color  of 
the  merchandise.  These  miserable  crea- 
tures have  been  picked  up  in  the  districts 
ravaged  by  famine,  on  the  banks  of  some 
dried- up  river.  In  the  belief  that  their  con- 
dition will  be  immediately  improved,  and 
with  the  promise  of  a  gay  trip  to  Macao 
or  Canton,  they  have  been  induced  to  sign 
a  contract  by  which  they  are  bound  to 
some  unknown  planter  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  When  the  day  to  leave  comes,  a 
consular  agent  makes  the  official  state- 
ment that  these  men  go  voluntarily.  They 
can,  it  is  true,  refuse  to  go  on  board ;  but 
as  they  have  contracted  debts,  and  would 
not  be  set  at  liberty  until  the  money 
which  has  been  lent  to  them  has  been  re- 
paid, they  greatly  prefer  the  open  air  to 
a  prison  which  is,  without  doubt,  purposely 
made  loathsome.  They  have  been  told, 
too,  that  Havana  and  Callao,  and  the  other 
colonies  to  which  they  are  bound,  are 
only  distant  five  or  six  days*  journey,  and 
that  the  voyage  is  a  pleasant  little  trip, 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  their  con- 
stitutions, enfeebled  by  privations.  As 
soon  as  they  come  on  board,  they  are 
astonished  to  find  that  their  tobacco,  pipes, 
and  knives  are  taken  from  them.  To 
their  great  surprise,  they  find  themselves, 
three  or  four  hundred  .of  them,  pent  up 
between  decks,  where  it  is  dark  and  with- 
out ventilation  ;  they  can,  it  is  true,  walk 
on  the  deck  by  squads,  but  this  is  only  in 
fine  weather ;  as  they  are  surrounded  by 
marines  with  loaded  guns  and  threatening 
looks,  they  are  not  particularly  happy. 
During  bad  weather  they  cannot  go  out, 
and  they  would  suffocate  in  their  prison,  if 
it  were  not  for  wind-sails.  It  is  at  these 
times  that  nostalgia  and  despair  make 
ravages  among  them.  Silently  they  plan 
their  revolt,  and  rising  en  masse,  strike 
with  fury.  They  try  to  surprise  the  crew  : 
if  they  succeed,  they  kill  them;  if  not, 
many  of  them  succumb.  As  few  as  pos- 
sible of  them,  however,  are  killed,  for  every 
mutineer  represents  a  considerable  value. 
Some  of  these  miserable  creatures,  less 
inimical,  pious  souls  who  believe  in  Bud- 


dha and .  the  consoling  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  quietly  make  up 
a  little  bundle  of  their  clothes,  tie  it  to  their 
backs,  say  good-bye  to  their  companions, 
and  noiselessly  drop  themselves  into  the 
sea.  **  Where  are  the  absent  men,"  asks 
the  supercargo,  when  the  roll  is  called, 
and  lantern  in  hand  he  searches  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  ship.  **  They  have 
gone  back  to  China,"  placidly  explains 
one  of  their  companions.  **  Last  night 
they  slipped  out  of  a  port-hole,  and  they 
are  no  doubt  now  happy  among  their 
friends."  Imagine  the  anger  that  this  calls 
forth.  Every  man  who  thus  disappears  is 
a  clear  loss  of  500  francs.  The  carpenter 
is  called  and  ordered  to  place  strong 
iron  bars  over  every  port-hole  and  every 
space  large  enough  for  a  man  to  slip 
through  into  the  sea.  No  more  walking 
upon  the  decks  is  allowed  ;  from  this  day 
forth  these  men  can  breathe  and  look  at  the 
horizon  only  through  prison  bars.  In 
1858,  a  large  American  clipper,  with  a 
cargo  of  coolies,  bound  for  Havana,  ar- 
rived at  Manilla.  The  captain  discover- 
ed, a  few  days  after  leaving  the  coast  of 
China,  that  he  had  not  taken  enough  of 
water  on  board,  and  had  to  put  into  port 
to  get  an  additional  supply  of  several  hogs- 
heads full  of  it.  The  Chinese,  who  had 
been  told  that  the  journey  was  a  short 
one,  supposed  that  the  voyage  was  over 
when  the  anchor  was  dropped ;  but,  to  their 
bitter  disappointment,  they  saw  the  cap- 
tain land  without  them.  After  waiting 
several  hours,  they  rushed  u\K>n  the  mate, 
and  declared  they  would  throw  him  in  the 
water  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  land  at 
once.  The  crew,  warned  of  the  danger, 
armed  themselves,  rescued  the  mate,  fired 
upbn  the  mutineers,  and  driving  them  be- 
low with  their  sabres,  closed  the  hatches ; 
these  and  the  p>ort-holes  they  nailed 
down.  The  thermometer  then  showed  in 
the  shade,  in  the  streets  of  Manilla,  40^ 
centigrade.  The  Chinese,  the  distant 
sound  of  whose  voices  could  scarcely  be 
heard  on  the  deck,  were  no  doubt  saying 
that  they  were  suffocating.  The  crew  were 
careful  not  to  venture  down  in  order  to 
learn  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  soon 
there  was  a  lugubrious  silence,  broken 
only  occasionally  by  a  piercing  cry.  Un- 
fortunately, the  captain  was  absent  all  that 
day  and  night ;  the  guest  of  a  rich  native 
Spaniard,  he  was  amusing  himself  on 
shore.     The  next  morning,  on  returning  to 
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his  ship,  he  was  alarmed  at  the .  ominous 
silence  that  reigned  there.  ^*  Those 
Chinese  are  in  the  sulks,  or  else  they  are 
all  asleep,"  the  mate  said.  '*  Yesterday, 
thinking  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  their 
•oumey,  they  wanted  to  go  on  shore,  but 
I  drove  them  back  to  the  hold,  where  they 
are  all  right  now."  The  captain,  more  ex- 
perienced, guessed  at  the  truth.  He  seized 
an  axe,  and  cutting  his  way  through  the 
partition,  called  upon  his  men  to  do  the 
same  thing.  It  was  much  too  late  when 
the  fresh  air  was  let  in  to  drive  out  the 
suffocating  steam.  They  found  three 
hundred  Chinese  suffocated  to  death,  and 
he  who  writes  these  lines,  with  the  whole 
indignant  population  of  Manilla,  saw  them 
laid  out  upon  the  beach  of  Cavite,  beside 
the  common  grave,  filled  with  lime,  that 
was  to  hold  them  all.  The  mate,  after 
four  months'  imprisonment,  was,  with  a 
portion  of  the  crew,  condenmed  to  one 
month's  suspension.  A  few  days  later, 
the  captain  started  with  his  ship  again  for 
Canton,  to  renew  his  infamous  traffic. 


VI. 


When  I  arrived  at  Shanghai,  it  was 
only  fifly-seven  days  since  I  left  South- 
ampton on  board  the  Ripon,  It  is  very  ' 
difficult  tou-ealize  that  in  so  short  a  time, 
so  many  different  countries  and  so  many 
different  races  have  been  seen.  The 
surface  of  the  earth,  over  half  of  which 
we  have  just  travelled,  comes  to  seem  to 
the  tourist  what  it  is  in  reality, — a  very 
circurascribed  theatre  for  those  exploits 
which  in  their  pride  men  venture  to  at- 
tempt Seen  at  this  distance,  the  am- 
bitious schemes  of  certain  grasi)ing  indivi- 
duals of  Europe,  and  our  great  slaughters 
of  men,  called  war  by  impious  fools  or 
crowned  thugs,  reduce  themselves  to  pro- 
portions in  keeping  with  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  scene  of  their  enactment.  In 
former  times,  the  influence  of  their  great- 
est deeds  reached  but  little  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  land  in  which  they  were 
accomplished.  The  founding  in  the 
Xllth  century  of  the  vast  empire  of  Gen- 
gifr-Khan,  which  held  sway  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  Sea  of  China,  disturbed 
Europe  no  more  than  the  victories  and 
conquests  of  Napoleon  I.  disturbed  Asia 
in  the  XlXth  century.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case,  thanks  to  steam,  and  especially 
to  electricity,  which  encircles  the  globe  in 


a  few  short  hours,  carrying  with  it  peace 
or  war,  fortune  or  ruin,  darkness  or  light. 
In  becoming  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  we  become  each  day  more  depen- 
dent one  upon  the  other.  The  more  fre- 
quent and  rapid  are  the  intercommunica- 
tions of  nations,  the  sooner  perhaps  will 
humanity,  in  spite  of  that  which  would 
seem  to  remove  us  far  from  it,  attain  that 
mysterious  consummation  towards  which 
she  has  been  groping  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  my 
mind  as  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  this  pro- 
digious business  activity  upon  the  docks 
of  Shanghai,  surrounded  by  innumerable 
bales  of  silk  awaiting  shipment  to  the 
West.  It  is  from  this  port  that  are  ship- 
ped the  largest  exportations  from  the 
Celestial  Empire  ;  they  amount  annually 
to  40,000  bales  of  silk  and  50  millions  of 
pounds  of  tea;  from  this  port  also  are 
shipped  to  California  the  **free"  emi- 
grants. 

The  great  quantity  of  cotton  shipped  at 
this  port  was  especially  noticeable.  "  It 
comes  from  India,"  an  Englishman  said  to 
me,  "  and  the  trade  is  growing  every  day 
more  and  more  important."  The  Chinese 
aspire  to  the  manufacture  of  their  own 
cottons,  and  if  they  can  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing a  trade  in  these  goods  like  that  of 
Europe,  British  commerce  will  receive 
a  severe  check.  Their  hope  of  emanci- 
pation would  not  stop  here  ;  great  depots 
of  silks  and  teas  would  also  be  established 
at  London  and  conducted  by  the  Chinese 
themselves.  If  this  hope  is  realized,  if 
the  speculators  of  the  far  l^^t  emigrate 
to  England,  the  struggle  between  the 
English  and  the  Chinese  nations,  both 
essentially  commercial,  will  be  rife  with 
unlooked  for  changes.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  rapid  emigration  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  islands  of  the  Sonde,  to 
Australia,  and  to  America,  know  that  the 
greatest  danger  which  threatens  England, 
and  the  working  classes  of  Europe  in 
general,  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
cheap  laborers  in  those  distant  climes. 
It  is  a  subject  which  demands  the  watch- 
ful attention  of  legislators.  If  restrictive 
laws  are  not  wisely  opposed  to  the  tre- 
mendous influx  of  men  which  may  at  any 
moment  overrun  the  West,  the  day  may 
come  when  in  the  streets  of  London  and 
Paris  the  Chinese  invaders  will  be  driven 
out  with  muskets  and  revolvers,  as  has 
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already  been  done  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
English  colony,  Australia.  For  all  that, 
they  have  just  as  much  right  to  come  to 
our  country  as  we  have  to  go  to  theirs, 
and  the  life  of  a  Tartar  or  Mongol  should 
be  quite  as  sacred  as  that  of  any  Euro- 
pean. 

VII. 

At  Shanghai,  passage  is  taken  for  San 
Francisco  on  board  one  of  the  American 
steamers  which  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  the  payment  at  die  agency  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  of  a 
somewhat  larger  sum  than  that  paid  in 
Europe  for  the  voyage  to  this  point,  /.  e,, 
3,500  francs,  a  ticket  is  given  to  Paris  via 
Yokohama,  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
and  Havre.  There  is  a  mail  once  •  a 
month  ;  four  splendid  steamers  of  4,000 
tons  burden — the  "  Great  Republic,"  the 
"China,"  the  "America,"  and  the  "Ja- 
pan," in  turn  make  the  passage  of  4,174 
miles  which  separate  Yokohama  from  the 
New  World  in  an  average  of  twenty-two 
days. 

Those  travellers  who  have  the  time  to 
spare,  should  spend  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible in  Japan.  If,  some  months  sifter 
their  arrival,  these  travellers  should  leave 
with  nearly  empty  purses,  they  will  be 
sure  to  take  with  them  in  exchange  some 
valuable  experiences.  Yokohama,  the 
only  point  at  which  American  vessels 
touch  in  going  to  California,  cannot 
convey  to  those  who  remain  there  a  few 
days  an  adequate  idea  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country.  This  city  is  built 
in  the  midst  of  a  badly-drained  marsh, 
and  the  native  population  is  one  of  the 
least  interesting  of  the  empire.  However, 
without  visiting  the  delightful  residences 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nagasaki,  Hiego, 
Osaka,  Kagosima,  without  even  going  as 
far  as  Yeddo,  the  traveller  scarcely  lands 
before  he  is  convinced  of  the  vast  superi- 
ority of  the  Japanese  over  the  Chinese. 
The  former  is  an  artist  in  every  sense  of 
the  word ;  the  latter  is  so  completely  a 
merchant  that  he  would  sell  even  himself: 
the  one  builds  railways,  coins  money, 
establishes  telegraph  lines,  founds  cannon, 
will  before  long  manufacture  his  own 
arms,  and  already  directs  his  naval  and 
army  officers  to  wear  our  dress ;  the 
other  has  a  horror  of  progress,  or  rather  of 
innovations,  but  he  learns  our  vices  and 
buys    from    the    English    the    arms   he 


needs,  which  are  recaptured  each  day  by 
these  same  English   from   pirates.     The 
Chinese  allows  liimself  to  be  killed  with- 
out showing  any  fear  of  death,  but  he  would 
not   know  how  to  fight  for  his  life ;  the 
Japanese   will   not    give   up    a  struggle 
without  having  first  valiantly  battled.   The 
Celestial  is  very  fond  of  sensual  pleasures ; 
he  would  sell  his  very  liberty  for  the  pias- 
tre which  will  give  him  his  opium  with  its 
enervating  reveries ;  the  Japanese   drink 
only  an  inoffensive  liquor  called   Saki  ; 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  frequent 
the  tea-houses,  but  they  pass  their  time 
there  in  lively  and  witty  conversation  ;  it 
is  certain  they  will  never  expatriate  them- 
selves on  account  of  poverty  or  to  better 
their  condition.    In  China,  they  delight  in 
the  natural  scenery  of  the  kingdom  of  Lili- 
put :    little   trees,   microscopic    flowers ; 
they  stand  spell-bound  before  a  fountain 
which  represents  the  sea  with  fishes,  sea- 
weeds, rocks,   the  whole  contained  in  a 
basin  a  few  feet  in  diameter.     In  Japan, 
Nature  as  it  conies  from  the  hand  of  God 
is  preferred — that  is,  grand  and  beautiful  ; 
when  the  Japanese  artists  reproduce   it, 
it  is  apparent  that  they  do  it  with  feeling 
and  sentiment ;  they  love  so  much  their 
gardens  with  winding  paths  and  shaded 
streams    flowing  beneath  graceful   bam- 
boos,   their   mountains   and    Uie   shining 
snows  which  crown  their  summits,  their 
volcanoes  with  their  fierce  red  spurts  of 
flame,  that  you  see  these  beauties  every- 
where reproduced.     Who  is  not  entirely 
familiar  with  their  sacred  mountain,  Fusi- 
yama  ?     It  is  a  majestic  peak  overlooking 
Yeddo;  it  is  almost  always  seen  in  the 
decoration  of  their  plates,  or  lightly  sketch- 
ed upon  their  transparent  porcelains.     In 
a  careful  examination  of  their  works  of 
art,  it  will  always  be  found  that  although 
their  houses  have  simple  thatched  roofs, 
they  are  always  picturesquely  placed  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  from  which  the  sea  can 
be  seen,  with  islands  and  mysterious  gulfs 
where  a  fleet  lies  at  anchor ;  and  in  the 
distance,   upon   the  horizon,   like  dried 
reeds,   a  few  fishing  boats  with  golden 
sails.     The  moon  also  is  frequently  in- 
troduced    in    their    lacquered     designs. 
Finally,  let  us  remember  that  the  Chinese 
has  not,  and  never  has  had,  any  religious 
convictions ;   while    in    Japan,  although 
there  is  no  longer  to  be  found  there  a 
single  native  Christian,,  the  martyrs  who 
two  centuries  ago  paid  with  their  lives  for 
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tbeir  devotion  to  the  religion  of  Clirist 
may  be  counted  by  thousands.  Lord 
Elgin  confirms  these  eulogies  of  the 
Japanese.* 

Yeddo  may  be  reached  from  Yokohama 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea  :  it  is  far  better 
to  take  the  former  route ;  the  journey  is 
delightful  after  crossing  the  river  Logo, 
which  is  accomplished  in  an  immense 
ferry-boat.  It  is  fancied  in  Europe  that 
there  is  still  danger  in  making  this  excur- 
sion ;  this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  every 
day  the  native  [)opulation  is  becoming 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Americans  and  Europeans.  A 
halt  is  usually  made  half-way,  at  Kava 
saki,  the  name  of  a  charming  station ;  it 
is  presided  over  by  graceful  mousmecs,  or 
Japanese  women,  whose  kind  offices 
cause  travellers  to  imagine  themselves  in 
the  most  hospitable  inns  of  Europe.  A 
throng  of  sprightly  children  gathered 
about  us  as  soon  as  we  stopped,  saluting 
us  with  their  pleasant  o/iaio :  the  intelli- 
gence of  these  children,  which  is  clearly 
indicated  in  their  black  eyes,  too  round  to 
my  mind,  appeared  to  me  very  keen,  and 
they  were  quite  as  well-behaved  as  Eu- 
ropean children.  They  sing  more  than 
they  talk,  and  nothing  could  be  pleasanter 
than  the  prattle  of  a  whole  school  of  them. 
One  of  us  had  in  his  hand  an  illustrated 
Japanese  book  ;  in  order  to  see  if  the 
little  ones  about  us  knew  how  to  read,  he 
motioned  to  one  of  the  smallest  to  come 
to  him,  and  to  read  in  a  loud  voice  the 
description  of  one  of  the  pictures.  He 
accomplished  his  task  very  nicely,  and 
all  the  children  did  the  same  thing,  not 
one  of  them  hesitating  to  undertake  it. 
This  is  less  astonishing  when  it  is  known, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  that  in  Japan 
public  instruction  is  almost  obligatory. 
Their  home  education,  also,  seems  to  differ 
from  that  which  many  children  in  Europe 
receive ;  no  one  in  Japan  ever  saw  a 
child  struck,  or  heard  the  painful  cry  of 
distress^  which  often  strikes  the  ear  in  the 
more  populous  quarters  of  our  own  cities, 
when  some  disobedient  child  is  punished 
by  its  parents.  One  of  our  number  having 
bought  some  articles  in  lacquered  ware 
in  the  presence  of  the  group  of  children 
we  had  been  examining,  and  a  dispute 

*  La  Chine  et  U  yapon.  Mission  of  Count 
Elgin,  described  by  Lawrence  Oliphant :  Paris, 
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having  arisen  with  the  Japanese  vendor, 
he,  to  our  great  surprise,  and  with  a  com- 
ical seriousness,  submitted  the  settling  of 
the  question  to  this  jury  of  children,  ^ho, 
after  they  had  solemnly  listened  to  his 
story,  and  as  solemnly  discussed  the  case, 
decided  in  our  favor,  the  dealer  conform- 
ing with  good  grace  to  their  verdict. 

After  refreshment  and  rest  at  Kavasaki, 
travellers  should  continue  on  to  Yeddo, 
following  the  sea-shore  all  the  way.  On 
one  side  the  sea  foaming  up  to  our  horses' 
feet,  on  the  other  strange-looking  houses, 
hills  covered  with  cedars  and  larches, 
flowering  camelias  and  fragrant  camphor 
trees,  we  made  a  pleasant  journey  to  the 
capital.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago,  when  the  Spaniard  Don  Rodrigo  de 
Vivero  y  Velasco  came  from  Manilla  to 
Yeddo,  this  city  had  only  70,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  now  the  population  is  1,000,000  of 
souls.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  had  degen- 
erated since  the  period  when  our  policy 
placed  the  Tycoon  under  a  cloud.  The 
Daimios,  who  were  his  supporters,  also 
have  withdrawn  to  their  fiefs,  and  the 
spot  where  once  all  was  animation,  where 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  the  songs  of  war  and  of  love  of  the 
Japanese  warriors,  is  now  grown  over  with 
weeds,  and  the  silence  of  death  reigns ; 
but  let  it  not  be  understood  that  this  is 
the  condition  of  the  whole  of  Y'eddo.  A 
few  steps  fi-om  the  fine  Eiu-opean  hotel, 
activity  is  found  again,  and  the  same  bustle 
and  confusion  as  in  the  streets  of  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  without  even  ex- 
cepting London  and  Paris,  at  times  of 
great  popular  excitement  Foreigners 
are  not  molested  or  inconvenienced  in  any 
way ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  every- 
where most  cordially  received,  and  the 
women  always  return  a  salute  with  a 
gracious  smile.  Some  of  their  customs 
are  unfortunately  lax,  although  adultery 
is  punished  with  death.  This  is  the  only 
shadow  in  the  picture  I  have  tried  to 
sketch  of  this  brave,  courteous,  and  intelli- 
gent people. 

Since  1859,  admirers  of  Japanese  works 
of  art,  and  especially  of  bronzes,  have 
been  able  to  get  some  beautiful  specimens. 
The  Dutch  had  especial  advantages,  thanks 
to  their  establishment  at  Decima,  but  it 
is  well-known  at  what  a  cost.  Long  be- 
fore the  modern  curiosity-hunters  arrived 
upon  the  ground,  the  spoliation  of  the 
treasures  of  this  country  had  begun  on  a 
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vast  scale,  but  with  this  difference — that 
lacquered  ware,  stuffs,  porcelain,  magots, 
did  not  satisfy  them.  The  Portuguese 
and  the  agents  of  the  Dutch  government 
aimed  at  more  solid  treasures  than  these. 
Kaenipfer  says  on  this  subject :  "It  is 
thought  that  if  the  fellow-countrymen  of 
Camoens  had  possessed  the  Japan  trade 
for  twenty  years  longer,  they  would  have 
carried  away  to  their  colonies  of  Macao 
so  much  wealth  from  this  empire,  that 
there  would  have  been  accumulated  in 
this  city  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  in  as 
great  abundance  as  those  which,  accord- 
mg  to  the  sacred  writers,  Jerusalem  pos- 
sessed in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Was  it 
from  disgust  at  this  greed  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  suddenly  closed  its  ports 
to  all  foreigners  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, after  having  first  massacred,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Dutch,  40,000  Christians  within 
the  walls  of  Simabarra,  and  having  thrown 
into  the  sea,  from  the  great  rock  of  Pap- 
penberg,  many  of  these  miserable  crea- 
tures ?  The  Jesuits  say  yes,  and  the 
Portuguese  say  no.  In  these  days,  how- 
ever, things  go  on  very  smoothly  there. 
This  beautiful  country  furnishes  to  Europe 
silks,  silk-worms,  and  tea.  Japan  in  re- 
turn exports  our  cotton  goods,  woollens, 
arms,  and  steamships,  which  are  run  by 
the  natives,  who  themselves  begin  to 
manufacture  them  at  home. 

When,  after  leaving  the  far  East,  I  took 
passage  for  Europe  upon  the  fast-sailing 
steamer  "China,"  and  rehearsed  in  my 
mind  all  that  I  had  learned  and  heard 
about  this  beautiful  land  of  Japan,  I  re- 
solved that  on  my  arrival  m  France  I 
would  recommend  to  that  class  of  the 
youth  of  my  country  who,  with  courage, 
aim  to  rise  above  a  mediocrity  without 
horizon,  to  emigrate  thither.  With  enter- 
prise, courage,  and  honesty,  they  could  not 
fail  to  succeed  in  this  Scotland  of  the 
East.  Success  would  be  all  the  more 
probable  because  Japan,  as  compared 
with  the  other  colonies,  has  been  but  little 
explored.  The  messageries  fran^ises 
have   an  agency  there;  the  steamers  of 


this  line,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company,  bring  every  week 
comparatively  recent  news  from  France, 
averaging  two  months  old.  In  going  to 
Japan  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  rapid 
and  advantageous  way,  or  one  that  has 
more  comforts  or  more  varied  scenery. 

The  return  to  Europe  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  a  complete  change  of  scene. 
The  route  via  Central  America  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  however,  is  far  from  offer- 
ing the  same  variety.  With  the  exception 
of  the  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  which  is  made  by  railroad  in  six 
days  and  twenty  hours,  the  whole  of  the 
trip  is  by  sea. 

My  notes  stop  here,  for  I  cannot  ad- 
equately speak  of  the  tlnited  States  in  so 
short  an  article.  Although,  so  late  as  the 
loth  of  May,  1869,  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  Pacific  Railway,  there  were  serious 
perils  connected  with  the  trip,  especially 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where,  as  at  Summit, 
the  road  is  2,000  metres  above  the  sea,  to- 
day, happily,  there  is  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger. Now  the  clumsy  wagons  that 
travellers  were  at  first  obliged  to  put  up 
with  are  replaced  with  luxurious  cars, 
with  beds,  restaurants,  and  elegant  parlors, 
as  thoroughly  warmed  and  lighted  as  our 
best  European  hotels.  As  there  are  espe- 
cial trains  at  reduced  prices  reserved  for 
laborers,  the  traveller  is  no  longer 
obliged  to  come  in  contact  with  the  rough 
miners  of  the  Sierra  or  the  road  builders 
of  those  new  railroads,  which,  like  little 
tributary  streams  hastening  to  empty 
themselves  into  the  main  rivers,  are  each 
day  added  to  the  Grand  Central  Pacific. 
Let  the  traveller  who  is  discouraged  at  the 
prospect  of  riding  in  the  cars  for  seven 
consecutive  days,  study  his  guide-book, 
for  there  are  plenty  of  cities,  as  for  in- 
stance Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Cheyenne, 
Omaha,  and  Chicago,  which  will  well  re- 
pay a  visit.  It  is  m  these  young  cities, 
far  better  than  in  New  York,  that  it  may 
be  learned  how,  with  freedom  allied  to 
enterprise,  great  Republics  are  reared. 

Edmond  Planchut. 
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Nearly  four-and-twenty  years  ago, 
Dickens  chose  his  biographer.  **  I  desire 
no  better  for  my  fame,"  he  wrote  to  and  of 
Mr.  Forster,  in  1848,  "  when  my  personal 
dustiness  shall  be  past  the  control  of  my 
love  "of  order,  than  such  a  biographer  and 
such  a  critic."  "  You  know  me  better," 
he  wrote  in  1862,  "than  any  other  man 
does,  or  ever  will."  The  work  thus  as- 
signed to  him  has  been  begun  by  Mr. 
Forster  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  the 
memoir  promises,  when  completed,  to  be 
as  delightful  and  as  valuable  an  one  as 
can  be  found  in  our  language.  "  The  Life 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  "  is  a  masterpiece  ; 
but  "  The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  "  is  like- 
ly to  be  in  eveiy  way  its  equal  as  a  literary 
production,  while  the  theme  is  of  far  great- 
er interest  to  readers  of  our  day,  and  the 
writer  is  able  to  bring  to  it  that  personal 
knowledge  which  the  most  diligent  book- 
study,  even  of  such  a  book  student  as  Mr. 
P'orster,  cannot  replace.  All  the  thou- 
sand touches  that  can  only  be  inspired  by 
close  intimacy  and  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
friend  with  friend  are  here,  by  one  of  the 
subtlest  and  most  powerful  literary  artists 
of  the  time,  given  to  a  marvellously  vigor- 
ous picture  of  a  man  whose  real  portrait 
all  the  world  will  be  glad  to  see,  and  will 
be  better  for  seeing. 

The  story  of  Dickens's  life  till  he  was 
thirty  is  here  chronicled.  The  las^  six 
years  fill  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  volume  ; 
but  what  is  told  about  the  first  four-and- 
twenty  years  is  its  most  welcome  portion. 
The  three  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Forster 
recounts  the  early  life  of  his  hero — far 
more  of  a  hero  than  his  heartiest  admir- 
ers ever  supposed  him  to  be — contain,  in- 
deed, as  pathetic  a  narrative  of  child-life 
as  is  to  be  found  in  "  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  "  or  in  "  Oliver  Twist " — and  what 
more  can  be  said  than  that  ?  Everybody 
knew  that  Dickens  worked  bravely  up 
from  humble  life  by  his  own  exertions,  and 
that  the  genius  by  which  he  has  brighten- 
ed the  lives  of  millions  was  quickened  amid 
hardships  that  might  well  have  stifled  it, 
if  it  could  have  been  stifled ;  but  few  in- 
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deed  could  have  guessed  how  great  was  the 
strain,  how  bitter  were  the  hardships,  put 
upon  his  young  life.  Mr.  Forster* s  story 
of  this  early  heroism — partly  told  in  the 
way  of  extracts  from  an  autobiographical 
fragment,  portions  of  which  were  used, 
with  hardly  an  alteration,  by  the  author 
himself  in  "David  Copperfield"— is  not 
only  strangely  interesting  in  itself,  but  is 
also  of  the  greatest  value,  in  that  it  furnish- 
es the  key  to  all  Dickens's  later  history. 
It  tells  us  how  the  lad  who  was  to  be  "  the 
most  popular  novelist  of  the  century  and 
one  of  the  greatest  humorists  that  England 
has  produced,"  bom  at  Portsea  on  the  7th 
of  February,  181 2,  living  at  Chatham  be- 
tween 18 1 6  and  1821,  had  to  fight  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  with  very  little  help 
from  others,  after  he  was  nine  years  old. 
He  had  not  much  help  from  others  before 
that.  His  father,  a  poorly-paid  clerk  in 
the  Navy  Pay  Office,  could  do  but  lit- 
tle for  him,  and  that  little  seems  to  have 
been  gnidged.  He  was,  as  he  described 
himself  to  Washington  Irving,  "a  very 
small  and  not-over- particularly-taken-care- 
of-boy,"  barely  taught  to  read,  and  then  left 
to  practise  reading,  and  to  give  a  tone  to 
his  disposition  through  life,  by  revelling 
over  a  cheap  lot  of  books  in  a  lumber- 
room,  "  Roderick  Random,"  **Tom  Jones," 
"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "Don  Qui- 
xote,"  and  "The  Spectator  "  being  among 
the  number.  From  these  treasures  he 
was  taken  at  the  age  of  nine,  when  his 
parents,  coming  to  live  in  London,  took 
a  shabby  house  in  Bayham-street,  Camden- 
town,  a  washerwoman  living  next  door, 
and  a  Bow- street  officer  over  the  way. 
His  father  had  been  in  money  difficulties 
all  along,  and  now  he  did  not  mend  mat- 
ters by  making  a  comi)osition  with  his 
creditors.  Dickens  always  spoke  well  of 
his  father.  "  But,"  he  said,  "  in  the  ease 
of  his  temper,  and  the  straitness  of  his 
means,  he  appeared  to  have  utterly  lost, 
at  this  time,  the  idea  of  educating  me  at 
all,  and  to  have  utterly  put  from  him  the 
notion  that  I  had  any  claim  upon  him, 
in  that  regard,  whatever.  So  I  degen- 
erated into  cleaning  his  boots  of  a  morn- 
ing, and  my  own ;  and  making  my- 
self useful  in  the  work  of  the  little 
house ;    and  looking   after  my  younger 
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brothers  and  sisters,  and  going  on  such 
poor  errands  as  arose  out  of  our  poor  way 
of  living."  Presently  that  drudgery  was 
exchanged  for  a  worse.  His  father  was 
arrested  and  lodged  in  the  Marshalsea. 
Young  Dickens,  living  with  his  mother, 
now  in  Gower-street  North,  had  to  pawn 
all  the  books  and  nearly  all  the  furniture, 
and,  at  last,  to  save  money,  his  mother  and 
the  other  children  went  to  live  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea, and  he  himself  was  handed  over 
as  a  lodger  to  the  Mrs.  Pipchin  of  "  Dom- 
bey  and  Son,"  then  living  in  Little  Col- 
lege-street, Camden-town.  Before  that, 
from  the  time  of  his  father's  incarceration, 
he  began  to  earn  his  own  living.  For  six 
shillings  a  week,  afterwards  raised  to 
seven,  he  worked  at  Jonathan  Warren's 
blacking  factory  in  Old  Hungerford  Stairs, 
covering  the  pots  of  blacking  with  paper, 
and  tying  them  up  with  string  as  fast  as 
he  could  all  through  the  day.  He  after- 
wards told  how  he  used  to  make  his  luxu- 
rious breakfast  off  a  penny  loaf  and  a 
pennyworth  of  milk  ;  and,  before  going  to 
his  work,  to  put  another  penny  loaf  in  a 
cupboard  to  serve,  with  a  bit  of  cheese,  for 
his  supper  when  he  came  home  at  night. 
His  dinner  he  generally  bought  in  town  : 

It  was  commonly  a  saveloy  and  a  penny 
loaf;  sometimes,  a  fourpenny  plate  of  beef 
from  a  cook's  shop  ;  sometimes,  a  plate  of 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  glass  of  beer,  from 
a  miserable  old  public-house  over  the  way  : 
the  Swan,  if  I  remember  right,  or  the  Swan 
and  something  else  that  I  have  forgotten. 
Once,  I  remember  tucking  my  own  bread 
(which  I  had  brought  from  nome  in  the 
mornin«;)  under  my  arm,  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  ot  paper  like  a  book,  and  going .  into 
the  best  dining-room  in  Johnson's  alamode 
beef-house  in  Charles  court,  Drury  lane, 
and  magnificently  ordering  a  small  plate  of 
alamode  beef  to  eat  with  it.  What  the 
waiter  thought  of  such  a  strange  little  ap- 
parition, coming  in  all  alone,  I  don't  know  ; 
but  I  can  see  him  now,  staring  at  me  as  I 
ate  my  dinner,  and  bringing  up  the  other 
waiter  to  look.  I  gave  him  a  halfpenny,  and 
I  wish,  now,  that  he  hadn't  taken  it. 

I  was  so  young  and  childish,  and  so  little 
qualified — how  could  I  be  otherwise  ? — to 
undertake  the  whole  charge  of  my  own  exis- 
tence, that,  in  going  to  Hungerford  Stairs  of 
a  morning,  1  could  not  resist  the  stale  pastry 
put  out  at  half-price  on  trays  at  the  confec- 
tioners' doors  in  Tottenham-court-road ;  and 
I  often  spent  in  that  the  money  I  should 
have  kept  for  my  dinner.  Then  I  went 
without  my  dinner,  or  bought  a  roll,  or  a 


slice  of  pudding.  There  were  two  pudding 
shops  between  which  I  was  divided,  accord- 
ing to  my  finances.  One  was  in  a  court 
close  to  St.  Martin's  church  (at  the  back  of 
the  church),  which  is  now  removed  altoge- 
ther. The  pudding  at  that  shop  was  made 
with  currants,  and  was  rather  a  special  pud- 
ding, but  was  dear :  two  penn'orth  not  being 
larger  than  a  penn'orth  of  more  ordinary 
pudding.  A  good  shop  for  the  latter  was  in 
the  Strand,  somewhere  near  where  the  1-ow- 
ther-arcade  is  now.  It  was  a  stout,  hale 
pudding,  heavy  and  flabby ;  with  great  raisins 
in  it,  stuck  in  whole,  at  great  distances  apart 
It  came  up  hot,  at  about  noon  every  day ; 
and  many  and  many  a  day  did  I  dine  off  it. 

We  had  half-an-hour,  I  think,  for  tea. 
When  I  had  money  enough,  I  ysed  to  go  to 
a  coffee-shop,  and  have  half-a-pint  of  coffee 
and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  When  I 
had  no  money,  I  took  a  turn  in  Covent- 
garden  market,  and  stared  at  the  pine- apples. 
The  coflfee-shops  to  which  I  most  resorted 
were,  one  in  Maiden-lane,  one  in  a  court 
(non-existent  now)  close  to  Hungerford- 
market ;  and  one  in  St.  Marti n's-lane,  of 
which  I  onlv  recollect  that  it  stood  near  the 
church,  ana  that  in  the  door  there  was  an 
oval  glass-plate,  with  coffee-room  paint- 
ed on  it,  addressed  towards  the  street  If  I 
ever  find  myself  in  a  very  different  kind  of 
coffee-room  now,  but  where  there  is  such  an 
inscription  on  glass,  and  read  it  backward 
on  the  wron?  side — moor-eeffoc  (as  I  often 
used  to  do  then,  in  a  dismal  reverie),  a  shock 
goes  through  my  blood. 

I  know  1  do  not  exaggerate,  unconscious- 
ly and  unintentionally,  the  scantiness  of  my 
resources  and  the  difficulties  of  my  life.  I 
know  that  if  a  shilling  or  so  were  given  me 
by  any  one,  I  spent  it  in  a  dinner  or  a  tea.  I 
know  that  I  worked,  from  morning  to  night, 
with  common  men  and  boys,  a  shabby  child. 
I  know  that  I  tried,  but  ineffectually,  not  to 
anticipate  my  money,  and  to  make  it  last  the 
week  through  ;  by  putting  it  away  in  a 
drawer  1  had  in  the  counting-house,  wrapped 
into  six  little  parcels,  each  parcel  containing 
the  same  amount,  and  labelled  with  a  differ- 
ent day.  I  know  that  I  have  lounged  about 
the  streets,  insufficiently  and  unsatisfactorily 
fed.  I  know  that,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God, 
I  might  easily  have  been,  for  any  care  that 
was  taken  of  me,  a  little  robber  or  a  little 
vagabond. 

After  a  time,  to  be  nearer  the  blacking- 
shop  and  the  Marshalsea,  the  lad  went  to 
lodge  in  a  back  attic  in  Lant-street, 
"where  Bob  Sawyer  lodged  many  years 
afterwards."  Then  he  breakfasted  and 
supped  "  at  home  "  with  his  parents,  and 
they  were  waited  on  by  a  good-hearted 
work-house  servant,  who  is  now  immortal- 
ized as  the  Marchioness.     These    were 
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happier  times,  for  there  was  once  more 
some  faint  sense  of  homeliness  for  him  in 
his  bitter  loneliness. 

Seeing  how  much  Dickens  gained  by 
these  experiences,  how  his  heart  was 
widened  and  his  sympathies  were  quicken- 
ed for  all  the  sufferers  in  the  world,  it  is 
impossible  to  regret  them  altogether;  but 
they  made  his  young  life  very  wretched, 
and  Mr.  Forster  found  traces  of  their  ef- 
fect in,  "at  intervals,  a  stern  and  even 
cold  isolation  of  self-reliance  side  by  side 
with  a  susceptivity  almost  feminine,  and 
the  most  eager  craving  for  synij)athy."  *'  1 
must  entreat  you,"  wrote  Dickens  him- 
self, in  1S62,  "to  go  back  to  what  you 
know  of  my  childish  days,  and  to  ask 
yourself  whether  it  is  natural  that  some- 
thing of  the  character  formed  in  me  then, 
and  lost  under  happier  circumstances, 
should  have  reappeared  in  the  last  five 
years.  The  never-to-be-forgotten  misery  of 
that  old  time  bred  a  certain  shrinking  sen- 
sitiveness in  a  certain  ill -clad,  ill-fed  child, 
that  I  have  found  come  back  in  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  misery  of  this  later  time." 
But  what,  one  is  hard-hearted  enough 
to  think,  were  these  personal  miseries 
in  comparison  with  the  good  service  they 
have  done  to  others  ?  "  With  the  very 
poor  and  unprosperous."  says  Mr.  Fors- 
ter, "  out  of  whose  sufferings  and  strug- 
glings,  and  the  virtues  as  well  as  vices  born 
of  them,  his  not  least  si)lendi(l  successes 
were  wrought,  his  childish  experiences 
had  made  him  naturally  one.  They  were 
not  his  clients  whose  cause  he  pleaded 
with  such  pathos  and  humor,  and  on 
whose  side  he  got  the  laughter  and  tears 
of  all  the  world,  but,  in  some  sort,  his 
very  self." 

We  have  been  tempted  tg  repeat  some 
parts  of  the  very  touching  story  of  Dick- 
ens's boyish  life  that  Af  r.  Forster  has  told. 
But  it  is  not  for  us  to  repeat  what  fol- 
lows. The  outline  of  his  later  history 
is  known ;  but  Mr.  Forster  fills  up  the 
details  with  minuteness  and  vividness  that 
render  every  i)age  of  his  book  most 
welcome  reading.  Here  we  see  how  the 
young  blacking  maker's  drudge,  put  to 
school  at  last,  came  to  be  once  more  a 
boy  like  other  boys  ;  how  he  got  on  as  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  and  afterwards  as  a  news- 
paper reporter ;  and  how  suddenly,  from 
being  a  very  skilful  transcriber  of  other 
people's  platitudes,  he  showed  that  he 
had  in  himself  the  power  of  uttering  such 


wit  as  the  world  can  rarely  hear;  how 
then,  the  publishers  discerning  his  merits 
before  he  himself  did,  he  entered  into  en- 
gagements by  which  he  was  pledged  to 
write  his  first  books  at  hack  wages,  and 
with  a  speed  that  would  have  put  many  a 
weaker  man  out  of  gear  for  life  ;  and  how 
at  length  he  freed  himself  from  this  bond- 
age and  began  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
genius,  and  to  receive  the  friendship  of 
the  foremost  men  of  the  time.  Mr.  For- 
ster's  narrative  extends  to  the  close  of 
Dickens's  visit  to  America  in  1842,  of 
which  it  gives  an  esi)ecially  minute  ac- 
count, based  upon  letters  and  journals 
not  incoqiorated  in  the  "  American 
Notes." 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  passages 
in  this  volume  describe  the  ])ersonal 
relations  between  Dickens  and  Mr.  For- 
ster during  their  long  and  close  friend- 
ship.    Thus  he  is  described  as  he  was  in 

1837: 

Very  different  was  his  face  in  those  days 
from  that  which  photography  has  made  fami- 
liar to  the  present  generation.  A  look  of 
youthfulness  first  attracted  you,  and  then  a 
candor  and  openness  of  expression  which 
made  you  sure  of  the  qualities  within.  The 
features  were  very  good.  He  had  a  capital 
forehead,  a  firm  nose  with  full  wide  nostril, 
tfyes  wonderfully  beaming  with  intellect  and 
running  over  with  humor  and  cheerfulness, 
and  a  rather  prominent  mouth  stroni;;ly  mark- 
ed with  sensibility.  Tlie  head  was  altoge- 
ther well-formed  and  symmetrical,  and  the 
air  and  carriage  of  it  were  extremely  spirit- 
ed. The  hair,  so  scant  and  grizzled  in  later 
days,  was  then  of  a  rich  brown  and  most 
luxuriant  abundance,  and  the  bearded  face  of 
his  last  two  decades  had  hardly  a  vestige  of 
hair  or  whisker ;  but  there  was  that  in  the 
face  as  I  first  recollect  it  which  no  time  could 
change,  and  which  remained  implanted  on  it 
unalterably  to  the  last.  This  was  the  quick- 
ness, keenness,  and  practical  power,  the 
eager,  restless,  energetic  outlook  on  each 
several  feature,  that  seemed  to  tell  so  little 
of  a  student  or  writer  of  books,  and  so  much 
of  a  man  of  action  and  business  in  the  world. 
Light  and  motion  flashed  from  every  part  of 
it.  //  u'^s  as  if  tnade  of  steel  was  said  of  it, 
four  or  fiVe  years  after  the  time  to  which  I 
am  referring,  by  a  most  original  and  delicate 
observer,  the  late  Mrs.  Carlyle.  *'What  a 
face  is  his  to  meet  in  a  drawing-room  ! " 
wrote  Leigh  Hunt  to  me.  the  morning  after 
I  made  them  known  to  each  other.  "  It  has 
the  life  and  soul  in  it  of  fifty  human  beings." 
In  such  sayings  are  expressed  not  alone  the 
restlt'ss  and  resistless  vivacity  and  tbrce  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  but  that  also  which  lay 
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beneath   them  of  steadiness  and  hard  en- 
durance. 

Mr.  Forster's  literary  history  of  Dick- 
ens is  as  interesting  as  his  memoir  of  the 
man  apart  from  his  books  ;  if,  indeed, 
a  writer  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  call- 
ing, and  to  whom  fiction  was  only  the 
painting  of  the  realest  of  all  facts,  could 
ever  be  said  to  be  apart  from  his  books. 
We  have  here  the  story  of  the  publication 
of  " Pickwick,"  "Oliver Twist,"  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and 
"  Barnaby  Rudge,"  with  much  delicate  and 
truthful  criticism  of  each  novel,  and  many 
illustrations  of  the  real  antecedents  of 
their  leading  characters.  How  real  all  his 
characters  were  to  him,  Mr.  Forster's  ex- 
tracts from  his  letters  show.  In  killing 
Little  Nell,  for  instance,  he  felt  like  a 
murderer.  "  I  am  the  wretchedest  of  the 
wretched,"  he  wrote  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1 84 1.  "It  casts  the  most  horrible 
shadow  upon  me,  and  it  is  as  much  as  I 
can  do  to  keep  moving  at  all."  And  ten 
days  later,  "  after  you  left  last  night,  I 
took  my  desk  up-stairs,  and,  writing  until 
four  o'clock  this  morning,  finished  the 
whole  story.  It  makes  me  very  melan- 
choly to  think  that  all  these  people  are 
lost  to  me  forever,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  never 
could  become  attached  to  any  new  set  of 
characters."     And  the  people  of  his  nov- 


els were  real  to  other  persons,  too.  One 
out  of  many  good  stories  here  told  comes 
from  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  An  archdeacon,"  he 
wrote,  in  1837,  "with  his  own  venerable 
lips  repeated  to  me,  the  other  night,  a 
strange  profane  story  of  a  solemn  clergy- 
man who  had  been  administering  ghostly 
consolation  to  a  sick  person.  Having 
finished,  satisfactorily  as  he  thought,  and 
got  out  of  the  room,  he  heard  the  sick 
person  ejaculate — *Well,  thank  God, 
"Pickwick "  will  be  out  in  ten  days,  any 
way  ! '   This  is  dreadful." 

Among  occasional  work  that  Dickens 
did  for  the  Examiner  in  these-  early  years 
was  a  review  of  Hood's  "  Up  the  Rhine." 
"  Rather  poor,"  he  wrote  of  it  privately 
to  Mr.  Forster,  "  but  I  have  not  said  so, 
because  Hood  is  too,  and  ill  besides." 
In  that  half-sentence  the  man  showed  his 
whole  disposition,  as  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. And  there  are  a  hundred  such 
flashes  in  this  volume,  by  which  Dickens's 
fame  will  be  enhanced,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Forster,  while  honestly  fulfilling  his  trust 
as  his  friend's  executor,  has  given  to  the 
world  as  good  a  supplement  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  provided  to  those  writings  in 
which  Charles  Dickens,  at  so  many  Christ- 
mas-tides, preached  his  own  eloquent  ser- 
mons upon  the  text,  "Peace  on  earth, 
and  good-will  towards  men." 
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PAPER-MAKING  IN  JAPAN. 


Paper-making,  unknown  in  England 
three  centuries  back,  has  been  practised 
in  Japan  for  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years.  Thin  wood-shavings  and  silk  faced 
with  linen  sufficed  for  writing  purposes 
with  the  Japanese  of  old,  until  the  impor- 
tation of  paper  from  the  Corea  in  280, 
when  the  more  primitive  material  went 
out  of  use.  In  610,  a  Corean  priest, 
named  Doncho,  paid  a  visit  to  Japan,  and 
taught  the  natives  how  to  make  mill- 
stones,  writing-ink,  and  paper.  In  the 
last-named  manufacture,  Sh6tuku  Taishi, 
a  son  of  the  then  reigning  Mikado,  took 
especial  interest.  Finding  that  Doncho' s 
paper,  although  good  in  its  way,  would 
not  bear  rough  usage,  being  easily  torn, 
and  was,  moreover,  liable  to  become 
worm-eaten,  he  set  his  wits  to  work  to 
bring  about  an  improvement,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  four  superior  sorts  of 


paper.  Probably  little  change  has  since 
taken  place  in  the  method  of  manufactur- 
ing it,  but  Japanese  ingenuity  has  mar- 
vellously developed  its  use,  and  it  is  now 
employed  for  every  conceivable  purpose. 
The  British  paper-maker,  although 
driven  by  desperation  to  use  straw  and 
esparto,  has  yet  little  faith  in  anything 
but  rags;  while  his  Japanese  brother, 
perfectly  capable  of  turning  rags  to  ac- 
count, will  have  none  of  them.  He  un- 
derstands his  business  well,  too;  his 
method  may  be  rough,  his  appliances  may 
be  rude,  but  he  contrives,  nevertheless,  to 
turn  out  a  variety  of  papers,  that  his  Eu- 
ropean rivals,  with  all  their  machinery, 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  match.  Yeddo 
itself  contains  not  a  single  paper-manu- 
factory, but  the  different  kinds  of  paper 
to  be  bought  there  are  infinite  in  number. 
Papers  of  every  tint  for  ordinary  corre- 
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spondence ;  wriring-papers  for  court  use 
and  for  government  despatches ;  papers 
specially  designed  for  letters  of  ceremony, 
congratulation,  and  compliment ;  others 
for  the  display  of  ornamental  penmanship, 
for  sketching,  for  painting,  for  versifiers 
and  song  -  writers.  Packing  -  papers  of 
every  description,  some  set  apart  for  par- 
ticular uses,  as  for  packing  presents,  in- 
cense, tooth-powder,  cakes,  sweetmeats, 
and  medicine.  Tracing-papers,  copying- 
papers,  account-book  papers,  wall-papers, 
some  for  a  first  coating,  some  for  receiving 
decorations  at  the  artists*  hands,  some 
decorations  in  themselves ;  papers  for 
covering  screens,  slides,  and  sliding-doors 
belonging  to  family  shrines ;  papers  for 
book-covers,  made  to  imitate  leather; 
papers  for  doll -dressing,  scroll- framing, 
and  *  picture-framing  ;  papers  for  box- 
making  ;  papers  for  covering  lanterns  and 
windows,  for  preserving  floor-mats,  for 
covering  sun  and  rain  umbrellas ;  papers 
for  making  into  toys,  artificial  flowers, 
candle-wicks,  pocket-books,  purses,  fans, 
masks,  letter-boxes,  and  tobacco-pouches 
for  gentlemen  and  ladies.  No  purj^ose 
comes  amiss  to  the  Japanese  maker,  who 
can  give  paper  the  hardness  of  wood,  and 
produce  a  material  capable  of  being  mani- 
pulated into  almost  any  shape.  Paper- 
collars  and  wristbands  are  not  unfamiliar 
to  English  eyes ;  but  what  are  such  trifles 
to  paper  hats  and  paper  coats — hats  and 
coats  of  real  service.  The  soldiery  of 
Japan  wear  a  paper  folding  hat ;  the  higher 
class  of  Yakunins  patronize  one  made  by 
placing  layer  upon  layer  of  paper  until  a 
very  hard  wood-like  material  results,  of 
extreme  strength  and  tenacity,  and  ren- 
dered impervious  to  water  by  a  coat  of 
varnish.  Another  head-covering  in  gen- 
eral use  is  made  of  paper  twisted  and 
plaited  to  resemble  straw.  The  paper 
coats  are  rain-proof,  but  these  are  sur- 
passed by  a  net  coat  worn  next  the  skin 
in  warm  weather  by  the  better  class  of 
Japanese.  This  is  made  by  rolling  strong 
strips  of  paper  of  equal  size  into  a  sort 
of  string,  and  then  working  it  by  hand 
into  a  neat  net  pattern ;  a  garment  of 
this  sort  takes  some  days  to  make,  but 
when  made  it  will  bear  washing !  After 
this,  paper  pocket-handkerchiefs,  paper 
hair-strings,  paper  hair-pins,  paper  sandal 
cords,  paper  ornaments  for  hair  orna- 
mentation, and  paper  crape,  are  but  com- 
monplace things. 
Nkw  Series.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  2. 


Japanese  paper-makers  derive  their 
raw  material  from  four  trees  or  shrubs, 
the  Mitsuinata,  the  Takaso,  the  Ma 
Kodzu,  and  the  Kajiso,  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  two  last-named,  the  Takaso 
bark  serving  but  for  an  inferior  kind  of 
paper,  and  that  of  the  Mitsumata  being 
reserved  for  the  paper  currency  of  the 
country. 

The  Ma  Kodzu,  or  Paper  Mulberry 
{Broussonelia  Papyifera)  is  the  shrub  to 
which  Sh6tuku  Taishi  had  recourse.  This 
thrives  best  in  newly  turned  ground,  and 
requires  some  care  in  its  cultivation.  Too 
much  manure  injures  it,  with  too  little,  the 
roots  decay  ;  it  will  not  flourish  in  black- 
ish soil,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  millet- 
fields  ;  a  ver)'  dry  summer  brings  blight, 
too  wet  an  autumn  over- stimulates  the 
growth ;  it  grows  best  in  a  valley,  on  a 
hill-slope,  or  upon  a  bank  near  a  patch 
of  water.  For  manufacturing  purposes  it 
is  treated  in  the  following  manner  :  At 
plan  ting- time,  which  may  be  in  Septem- 
ber, October,  or  January,  according  to 
the  climate  of  the  place,  the  old  roots 
are  divided,  cut  down  to  lengths  of  three 
inches,  and  replanted  with  rather  less  than 
half  an  inch  protruding  from  the  earth. 
In  a  year's  time,  the  shoots  will  be  a  foot 
high,  increasing  in  height  year  by  year, 
until,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  they 
reach  six,  or  even  nine  or  twelve  feet. 
Every  year  the  plant  is  cut  down  to  the 
roots,  each  stalk  throwing  up  five  branches 
the  following  season,  and  in  five  years* 
time  a  large  dense  shrub  is  formed,  the 
cuttings  of  the  fifth  year's  growth  supply- 
ing the  paper-maker  with  what  he  needs. 

The  mulberry  stalks,  cut  into  lengths 
of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches, 
are  put  into  a  straw  vessel  over  a  boiler 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and 
steamed  imtil  the  skin  begins  to  separate 
at  the  cut  ends,  when  they  are  removed, 
and  their  skins  stripped  off  by  hand,  and 
dried  without  loss  of  time — a  woman 
taking  as  many  as  she  can* conveniently 
grasp,  and  throwing  them  over  transverse 
poles,  on  which  they  remain  for  two  or 
tnree  days,  unless  it  happens  to  be  windy 
weather,  in  which  case  the  drying  may  be 
completed  in  twenty-four  hours.  After 
drying,  the  skins  are  weighed  into  lots  of 
about  thirty-two  pounds  weight,  and  tied 
up  in  bundles  to  be  washed.  This  is  done 
by  leaving  them  in  running  water  for 
twelve  hours.  The  next  operation  V5»  \3s\^ 
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removal  of  the  inner  fibre  ;  this  is  per- 
formed with  a  knife,  which  the  workman 
keeps  stationary  upon  a  straw-padding, 
while  he  draws  the  skins  towards  him 
with  his  left  hand  until  the  dark  outer 
covering  is  scraped  off.  This  is  not 
wasted,  being  thoroughly  washed  in  run- 
ning water  until  it  opens  out  flat,  and. then 
boiled,  after  which  it  is  set  aside  to  rot, 
when  it  is  well  beaten,  and  is  fit  for  turn- 
ing into  an  inferior  description  of  paper. 
The  inner  fibre,  parcelled  out  as  before,  is 
washed  again  in  the  river,  and  afterwards 
steeped  in  buckets  of  water,  the  water 
being  run  off  it  when  the  fibre  has  been 
sufficiently  steeped,  and  all  remaining 
moisture  pressed  out  with  heavy  stones. 
It  is  next  placed  in  a  wooden  vat,  and 
boiled  in  an  infusion  of  burned  buck-wheat 
ashes,  and  constantly  stirred  all  the  while 
with  a  couple  of  stocks,  to  insure  even 
boiling.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  getting  the  mixture  to  boil,  a  difficulty 
the  natives  attribute  to  the  devil  interfer- 
ing with  their  work,  but  which  they  over- 
come by  throwing  in  a  little  wax- ash  or 
common  lime,  although  the  practice  has 
the  bad  effect  of  imparting  a  slight  reddish 
tinge  to  the  paper.  When  the  boiling  is 
over,  the  fibre  has  lost  all  its  stickiness, 
and  after  another  washing  to  get  entirely 
rid  of  all  extraneous  matters,  its  transmu- 
tation into  "  sosori "  is  completed. 

**  Wash,  wash,  wash,"  would  seem  to  be 
the  motto  of  the  Japanese  paper-maker, 
for  the  sosori  has  to  undergo  that  cleansing 
process  once  more,  the  night  before  it  is 
to  be  converted  into  paper.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day,  a  little  isinglass,  or 
more  conunonly  rice-starch  paste,  is  mixed 
with  the  sosori,  and  it  is  then  pounded 
upon  an  oak  or  cherry-wood  table.  In 
winter,  the  rice- starch  gives  place  to  tororo 
paste.  The  tororo  is  a  species  of  egg- 
plant, with  a  root  about  the  size  of  that 
of  the  conunon  dock  ;  this  root  is  taken 
up  in  the  rainy  season,  after  the  flowers 
of  the  plant  have  decayed  and  dried,  then 
the  outer  skin  is  scraped  off,  the  root 
beaten  to  powder,  and  boiled  down  into  a 
thin  paste,  which  is  strained  through*  a 
fine  sieve,  and  poured  into  tubs  to  be 
ready  for  use.  The  winter-made  paper  is 
known  as  Kidsuki,  and  is  far  superior  to 
that  manufactured  in  the  spring,  the  tororo 
paste  rendering  it  impervious  to  the  attack 
of  tlie  worm  for  many  years. 

The   implements  of   the  workman  or 


workwoman — the  former  being  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  large-sized  papers, 
the  latter  in  the  making  of  the  smaller 
and  thinner  sorts — are  few  and  simple. 
They  consist  of  an  oblong  box  called  the 
"boat,"  six  feet  in  length  by  three  in 
breadth,  having  an  upright  rest  at  one  end 
of  it ;  two  frames  or  trays  of  the  size  of 
the  intended  sheets,  one  fitting  inside  the 
other,  the  outer  tray  being  provided  with 
a  movable  bottom  of  plaited  bamboo  ;  a 
sieve,  a  brush,  a  drying-board,  a  stirring 
stick  fifteen  inches  long,  and  a  bucket 
containing  warm  water,  into  which  the 
worker  dips  his  or  her  hands  when  cold. 

The  worker  takes  a  large  ball  of  sosori, 
breaks  pieces  off,  and  casts  them  into  the 
boat,  adding  a  certain  proportion  of  tororo 
paste,  and  stirs  the  mess  together  until 
the  stick  makes  a  slight  noise  in  passing 
through  it — a  sign  that  the  pulp  is  of  a 
proper  consistency.  The  false-bottomed 
frame  is  then  placed  in  the  boat,  and  suffi- 
cient pulp  poured  into  it  to  cover  the 
bamboo  bottom,  the  pressing  down  upon 
it  of  the  inner  frame  keeping  it  in  its  place, 
while,  with  a  peculiar  and  dexterous  jerk, 
the  worker  sets  the  paper.  The  frame  is 
then  placed  leaning  on  the  rest,  and  so 
left  until  a  second  frame  has  been  pre- 
pared and  filled,  by  which  time  the  water 
will  have  drained  off  it,  and  its  contents 
be  ready  for  removal  to  the  drying-board. 
This  is  effected  by  taking  a  piece  of  bam- 
boo, and  curhng  the  thicker  end  of  the 
sheet  around  it;  the  sheet  is  then  laid 
upon  the  drying-board,  and  brushed  down 
until  it  adheres  to  it,  the  side  next  the 
board  making  the  face  of  the  paper.  The 
drying-board  is  a  smooth  plank,  six  feet 
long,  and  will  hold  five  sheets  on  each 
side,  each  worker  requiring  forty  of  them. 
The  paper  is  quickly  dried  in  the  sun, 
but  in  unfavorable  weather  fire-heat  has 
to  be  used.  After  drying,  the  sheets  are 
placed  upon  a  table  in  piles  of  a  hundred, 
with  two  or  three  straws  between  every 
twenty;  a  heavy  ruler  is  laid  upon  the 
top  of  the  pile,  and  steadied  with  the 
right  foot,  while  the  operator  cuts  the 
paper  off  into  sheets  of  the  required  size. 
Finally,  they  are  packed  for  the  market, 
ten  "oris"  of  twenty  sheets  making  one 
"  soku,"  ten  sokus  one  "  sliim4,"  and  six 
shimes  one  bale. 

In  making  "kinsatsu,"  or  bank-note 
paper,  twelve  pints  of  fine  gravel  and 
water,  two  and  a  half  pints  of  rice-starch, 
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and  nine  pints  of  powdered  wheat-husks, 
are  added  to  every  twenty-five  pounds  of 
bark.  The  water-mark  is  inserted  by 
placing  an  impression  of  the  design  on 
the  required  spot,  during  the  second  im- 
mersion in  the  pulp-trough,  kinsatsu  re- 
quiring three  baths  to  make  it  the  proper 
thickness  ;  when  dry,  it  is  glazed  by  friction 
between  two  oaken  planks.  Crape-paper, 
in  much  favor  with  Japanese  women,  is 
made  by  pressing  the  paper,  while  damp, 
between  two  boards,  upon  which  the 
desired  pattern  has  been  cut.  Imitation 
leather  papers  are  made  by  mixing  oil 
with  the  pulp;  or  by  pasting  together 
sheets  of  senka  (a  paper  used  for  sweet- 
meat bags),  and  afterwards  saturating  them 
with  oil  from  the  seed  of  the  Ye  plant 
( Celtis  Willdenawiama),  Rain-coat  papers 
are  made  of  senka  dyed  yellow,  green, 
red,  or  black,  rendered  waterproof  with 
y6  oil,  the  sheets  being  joined  together 
with  a  glue  made  from  young  fern  shoots, 
ground  and  boiled  into  a  paste,  and  then 
thinned  with  the  juice  of  unripe  persim- 
mons. From  the  ever-useful  senka,  too, 
the  wonderful  shifu,  or  cloth -paper,  is 
manufactured.  The  senka,  in  this  case, 
is  painted  on  both  sides  with  a  paste  made 
from  "  kon-niaku-no-dama  "  roots,  and  put 
in  the  sun  until  it  becomes  dry  and  quite 
stiflf.  It  is  next  sprinkled  with  water  till 
thoroughfy  damp,  and  left  in  that  state 
for  a  night ;  the  following  morning,  it  is 
rolled  upon  a  bamboo  as  thick  as  sCn 
arrow-shaft,  being  forced  down  from  either 


end,  so  as  to  crumple  in  the  centre ;  it  is 
then  unrolled,  and  the  process  repeated. 
After  two  or  three  such  repetitions,  the 
paper  is  crumpled  up  between  the  hands, 
and  rolled  together  until  it  has  become 
soft,  when  it  is  damped  once  more,  pulled 
out  straight  and  smooth,  folded  up,  and 
pounded  with  a  wooden  mallet  It  may 
then  be  put  into  water  without  being  any 
the  worse  for  its  bath.  Bags  are  made  of 
this  material  to  hold  wine  to  be  heated  by 
insertion  in  hot  water.  It  will  keep  out 
rain  without  being  oiled,  and  saucepans 
made  of  it  will  stand  a  strong  charcoal 
heat  uninjured. 

The  method  of  manipulating  the  bark 
of  the  kajiso  is  almost  identical  with  that 
already  described.  The  shrub  itself  re- 
sembles our  own  willow,  and  thrives  in 
dampish  soil  where  the  climate  is  mild. 
The  bark  is  stripped  off  every  autumn, 
and  the  branches  left  to  decav.  Mr. 
Annesley  says :  "  There  are  no  reasons 
why  the  kaji  tree  should  not  flourish  in 
England,  more  especially  if  planted  in  a 
damp  soil  \  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
paper  could  no  doubt  be  manufactured 
from  this  bark  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it 
could  be  made  from  rags,  added  to  the 
considerable  strength  it  can  attain,  and 
the  various  useful  purposes  to  which  it 
can  be  applied,  the  cultivation  of  the  kaji 
shrub  in  England  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial" 
We  say  Amen  to  that.  Kew  has  given 
cochineal,  quinine,  and  tea  to  India ; 
could  it  not  give  England  the  kaji  tree  ? 


-»♦•- 


Macmillan's  Magazine. 

"COME." 

Come  to  me  when  the  earth  is  fair 
With  all  the  freshness  of  the  spring, 
When  life  fills  all  the  liquid  air. 
And  when  the  woods  with  music  ring; 
When  all  the  wakening  flowers  rejoice, 
And  birds  remind  me  of  your  voice. 

Come  to  me  when  the  summer's  heat 
Is  strong  the  breeze  of  spring  to  kill; 
When  gardens  with  perfume  are  sweet, 
And  when  the  languid  noon  is  still ; 
Come  when  the  opened  buds  disclose  . 
The  glory  of  the  full-blown  rose. 

Come  to  me  when  the  summer  fades, 
When  all  the  rose's  sweets  are  dead. 
When  autumn  robes  the  saddening  glades^ 
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When  purple  heather  turns  to  red; 
Come  to  me  when  the  wrinkled  leaf 
Falls  like  the  tear  of  constant  grief. 

Come  chiefly  when  all  warmth  is  lost, 
When  autumn  to  stern  winter  yields; 
Come  when  the  bitter  edge  of  frost 
Shrouds  all  the  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
Come  when  all  else  is  dark  and  drear, 
Thy  presence  then  is  doubly  dear. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 


♦  •• 


LORD    LISGAR,    GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

OF  CANADA. 

BY  THE    EDITOR. 

We  present  our  readers  this  month  with 
a  fine  full-length  portrait  of  Lord  Lisgar, 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada.  The 
distinguished  position  of  Lord  Lisgar  as 
head  of  the  nation  which,  next  to  our  own, 
is  the  most  powerful  in  America,  and 
which  promises  to  share  with  us  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  continent,  must  cause  a 
special  interest  to  attach  to  his  lordship 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Americans ;  and  we 
trust  that  in  offering  his  portrait  we  shall 
afford  pleasure  not  only  to  our  Canadian 
friends,  but  to  those  in  the  United  States 
as  well.  Such  a  portrait  seems  specially 
appropriate  at  this  time,  when  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  promises  to  draw  still 
closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  two  countries. 

Below  we  give  a  brief  but  authentic 
account  of  Lord  Lisga/s  life,  in  its  public 
aspects,  up  to  the  present  time. 

"  His  Excellency,  the  Right  Honorable 
John,  Baron  Lisgar,  of  Lisgar  and  Bailie- 
borough,  in  the  County  of  Cavan,  Ireland, 
in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  Baronet, 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honorable 
Privy  Council,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Distin- 
guished Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
George — formerly  Sir  John  Young,  Baro- 
net— was  bom  at  Bombay  on  the  31st  of 


August,   1807.     Was  educated  at  Eton, 
and    Corpus    Christi    College,    Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1829.     Called 
to    the    Bar,    Lincoln's    Inn,    1824,    but 
never  practised  or  followed  the  profession. 
His    Lordship    married    Adelaide-Anna- 
bella,  daughter  of  the  late  Marchioness 
of  Headfort,  by  her  first  husband,  Edward 
Treite-Dalton,   Esq.,  and  succeeded   his 
father  as  .second  baronet    loth   March, 
1848,  as  a  magistrate  for  the  County  of 
Cavan,  and  represented  that  County  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  continu- 
ously from  May,  183 1,  to  February,  1854. 
Was  appointed  one  of  the  Junior  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  fonnation  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  administration  in  1 841,  and 
in  1844  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  one 
of  the  Joint-Secretaries  of  the  J'reasury, 
which  brought  him  into  daily  and  con- 
slant  confidential  relations  with  the  Prime 
Minister.     This  office  he  resigned  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  retirement  in   1846.     He 
held  the  appointment  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  from   1852  to  1855,  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  administration,  and  was  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
from  the  latter  date  to  1859.     Governor 
of  New  South  Wales  from  January,  1861, 
to  December,  1867.     Appointed  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Government  of  Canada  on 
the  loth  November,  1868,  and  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  29th  December, 
same  year.     Sir  John  Young  was  elevated 
to  the  Peerage  on  the  8th  October,  1870, 
and  nominated  Lord-Lieutenant  of  his  na- 
tive County  of  Cavan  in  the  early  part  of 
1871. 
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Some  New  Books. 


The  imusual  fulness  of  our  other  editorial  de- 
paitments,  together  with  some  changes  at  the 
printer's,  compel  us  to  omit  our  usual  Literary  No- 
tices from  the  present  number,  and  to  offer  little 
more  than  a  bare  catalogue  of  some  of  the  more 
notable  books  which  have  come  to  our  table  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  Several  of  these  we  reserve 
for  future  review,  and  the  rest  as  a  general  thing 
speak  for  themselves. 

First  at  hand  comes  the  Atlantic  Almanac  for 
1872  (Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co. ),  which  every  one  be- 
gins to  look  for  now  about  the  first  of  each  Janu- 
ary. Its  general  features  are  the  same  as  in  pre- 
vious issues,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  statisti- 
cal and  tabular  information,  an  attractive  array  of 
illustrations  and  a  large  amount  of  choice  reading 
from  the  pens  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Tom  Hood  (the  elder  j,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  and 
others.  From  the  same  house  we  have  Oldtown 
Stories^  some  new,  and  others  reprinted  from  the 
Atlantic  Monthly^  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  which  to  our  mind  show  Mrs.  Stowe  at 
her  best.  "  Sam  Lawson  "  will  live  in  our  litera- 
ture, and  his  humor  will  amuse  other  generations 
than  this,  while  **  Uncle  Tom  '*  has  already  lost 
his  personality  (if  he  ever  had  any)  and  faded  into 
a  mere  sentiment  of  pity.  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co. 
also  send  us  neat  editions  of  Tennyson's  Last 
Tournament,  which  our  readers  will  find  in  earlier 
pages  of  this  number,  and  of  Longfellow's  Divine 
Tragedy, 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Illtistrated 
Library  of  Wonders  (>few  York :  Scribner  &  Co. ), 
of  which  the  twentieth  and  last  volume  was  recent- 
ly issued,  has  induced  the  publishers  to  commence 
a  new  series,  whicli  they  call  "  Marvels  of  Nature, 
Science,  and  Art."  Two  volumes  of  this  series 
have  already  appeared.  Wonders  of  Water  and 
Wonders  of  Vegetation,  both  edited  by  M. 
Scheie  de  Vere.  These  volumes  are  handsomer 
even  than  those  of  the  old  series,  and  not  less  val- 
uable as  exponents  of  the  popular  aspects  of  sci- 
ence. 

Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  have  also  begun  a  series 
which  promises  more  of  entertainment,  especially 
to  younger  readers,  than  any  other  literary  enter- 
prise now  before  the  public.  This  is  the  **  Illus- 
trated Library  of  Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adven- 
ture," edited  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor.  The  initial 
volume,  Japan  in  Our  Day,  was  published 
last  month,  and  Wild  Men  and  Wild  Beasts, 
by  Coi.  Gordon  Cumming,  the  famous  hunter, 
has  just  been  issued.  Arabia  and  South  Af- 
rica are  announced,  and  others  are  in  pre- 
paration and  will  appear  at  monthly  intervals. 
Tlie  volumes  are  very  choice,  finely  printed,  and 
embellished  with  a  multitude  of  excellent  engrav- 
ings. No  household,  we  should  say,  with  boys  in 
it,  will  be  complete  without  this  Library. 

Insects  at  Home,  by  J.  G.  Wood  (New  York : 
Scribner  &  Co.),  is  a  beautiful  Holiday  Book  which 
we  omitted  from  our  list  last  month,  but  which 
claims  a  high  place  among  the  literary  attractions 
of  the  season. 


In  Woman*s  Worth  and  Worthlessness  (New 
York  :  Harper  &  Bros. )  "  Gail  Hamilton  "  reverts 
to  the  woman  question  and  treats  it  from  several 
points  of  view.  She  can  hardly  be  said  to  give  up 
her  old  position  as  to  "  Woman's  Wrongs,"  but 
she  succeeds  in  digging  a  good  many  pitfalls,  and 
raising  a  goo<l  m-vny  obstructions  in  the  path  of 
the  woman-suffragists.  Of  coarse  the  book  is  bril- 
liant, and  vivacious,  and  udtty ;  but  it  is  more 
than  this,  and  every  page  is  worthy  of  being  care- 
fully read.  We  fear,  however,  that  it  will  fail  of 
its  due  influence,  for  Miss  Dodge,  always  sugges- 
tive and  seldom  unfair  in  her  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject, has  the  faculty  of  impressing  the  reader  with 
the  idea  that  a  prejudiced,  bitter,  and  hasty  mind 
guides  her  pen. 

Border  Reminiscences,  by  General  Randolph  B. 
Marcy  (Harper  &  Bros. ),  b  made  up  from  papers 
which  are  already  familiar  to  readers  of  Harper's 
Monthly,  It  is  a  highly  amusing  sketch  of  life  on 
the  border,  especially  army  life,  and  is  not  only 
amusing,  but  valuable  as  a  reliable  picture  of 
scenes,  and  circumstances,  and  characters  which 
are  rapidly  passing  away.  The  interest  of  the 
book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  numerous  engrav- 
ings, the  designs  for  which  were  drawn  by  the 
author. 

If  the  present  tendency  is  carried  out,  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  pocket  cyclopedias  will 
be  competing  with  "pocket  dictionaries"  for 
place  in  our  breast-pockets.  We  thought  2Sell's 
Encyclopeilia  a  marvel  of  condensation  and 
cheapness,  and  we  think  so  still,  but  Messrs  F. 
B.  Felt  &  Co.  (New  York),  have  commenced 
the  publication  of  The  National  Encyclopedia, 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  one  royal  8vo  volume. 
It  is  edited  by  L.  Colange,  who  also  edited  Zell's 
Cyclopedia,  and  promises  to  be  as  comprehensive 
in  range  of  topics  as  any  other  work  of  the  kind 
published.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  copiously 
and  well  illustrated,  and  is  published  only  by  sub- 
scription. Eighteen  monthly  parts  are  exjKrcted 
to  complete  it,  and  only  40  cents  a  part  is 
charged  for  it. 
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A  Spanish  translation  of  Shakespeare  is  in 
press  by  the  Marquis  of  Dos  Hermanas. 

An  abridged  edition  of  iht  Misses  Rothschild's 
"History  and  Literature  of  the  Israelites"  will 
soon  be  issued  by  the  Longmans,  in  one  volume. 

//  is  said  that  Germany  has  not  a  single  retail 
book-store  which  sells  $25,000  worth  of  books  a 
year. 

M.  Ernest  Renan  opened  his  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Semitic  languages  at  the  College  of  France 
on  December  4th,  and  was  very  warmly  received 
by  a  numerous  auditory. 

At  Lahore  a  neiospaper  is  about  to  be  published 
in  Arabic  The  Arab  pr^ss  is  becoming  extensive. 
It  has  organs  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Bagdad,  Constanti- 
nople, Barbary,  and  now  in  India. 

The  Italian  poetical  version  of  the  Tragedies  of 
Euripides,  by  the  Prince  of  Galati  <5iv>aacv^  ^^ 
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Spuches),   is  progressing^,   the   translator  having 
published  his  version  of  six  of  the  tragedies. 

The  Princess  Alice,  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  has 
written  a  novel,  called  the  **  Ways  of  Life,"  which 
depicts  social  life  among  the  higher  classes  of 
Southern  Germany. 

A  volume  of  Balzac's  correspondence  is  just 
about  to  be  published  for  the  first  time.  In  it 
will  appear  his  **  Letters  to  Louise,''  sister  of  the 
illustrious  novelist. 

A  new  weekly  publication  has  been  brought  out 
at  Rome  under  the  title  of  II  20  Settembre,  1870, 
from  the  day  when  Rome  became  once  more  the 
Italian  capital. 

//  is  announced  that  the  International  Publish- 
ing-house in  Brussels  has  purchased  three  new 
manuscripts  from  Victor  Hugo — two  volumes  of 
poetry,  and  a  Juvenile  work. 

A  translation  of  that  portion  of  the  late 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  diary  which  relates  to 
Germany  has  been  published,  at  Weimar,  by  Herr 
Carl  Eiluer,  accompanied  by  an  introduction  and 
a  memoir. 

A  rumor  was  circulated  lately  to  the  effect  that 
Talleyrand's  memoirs  were  at  last  about  to  be 
published.  It  now  appears  that,  by  the  terms  of 
Talleyrand's  will,  they  cannot  be  given  to  the 
world  before  1888. 

The  Penny  Cyclopadia,  published  by  Charles 
Knight,  cost  in  the  literary  labor  alone  performed 
upon  it  ;t33,ooa  The  sums  paid  to  writers  and 
revisers  of  the  last  edition  (the  eighth)  of  the  En- 
cycloptrdia  Britannica  amounted  to  over  ;f  20,ocx>. 

Lord  Brougham^  s  last  passion  was  a  passion 
for  hymns.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
he  collected  all  the  various  hymn-books  he  could 
hear  of,  and  a  verse  from  his  favorite  hymn  is 
inscribed  on  hb  memorial  tablet  in  the  church 
of  Cannes. 

7yie  second  series  of  the  "Cobden  Club  Essays" 
(187 1-2),  which  wUl  shortly  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter  &  Galpin,  will  contain  an 
essay  on  •*  United  States  Finance,"  etc.,  by  Da- 
vid A.  Wells,  late  Conunissioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue. 

The  first  Russian  newspaper  was  published  in 
1704,  and  Peter  the  Great  was  the  senior  editor. 
The  Imperial  autocrat  not  only  took  part  person- 
ally in  its  editorial  composition,  but  in  correcting 
proofs,  as  appears  from  sheets  still  in  existence,  on 
which  are  marks  and  alterations  in  his  own  hand. 

At  Brussels,  M.  G,  de  Molinari,  a  well-known 
contributor  to  the  Paris  Debats,  has  publislied  a 
work  on  **Le  Mouvement  Socialiste  et  les  Reu- 
nions Publics  avant  la  Revolution  du4  Septembre, 
1870,  suivi  de  la  Pacification  des  Rapports  du 
Capital  et  du  Travail." 

//  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  journals  now  published  in  Italy  are 
either  edited  or  controlled  by  Jews.  In  Rome 
the  liberal  journal  most  read  is  edited  by  a  Jew. 
They  demand  liberty  of  conscience,  and  discuss 
the  relij^ous  questions  n9w  uppermost  in  Italy  with 
great  intelligence  and  perfect  freedonL 

Mr.  Matin,  the  historian  of\hR  press  in  Franc^, 
estimates  the  total  number  of  newspapers  in  the 
world  at  12,500,  and  the  average  number  of  sheets 


issued  daily  at  12,000,000.  Europe  has  about 
seven  thousand  journals,  America  Ave  thousand, 
and  the  remaining  five  hundred  are  divided  be- 
tween Asia,  Australia,  Africa,  and  other  outlying 
regions  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization. 

The  new  **  Dictionnaire  de  r Academic ^''^ 
which  is  now  being  prepared,  will  consist,  like 
the  earlier  editions,  ot  two  volumes,  but  of  much 
larger  size,  and  with  greatly  increased  contents. 
It  is  expected  that  the  first  volume,  down  to  the 
letter  E  inclusively,  will  be  completed  about  the 
middle  of  1872,  and  it  will  be  about  three  or 
four  years  before  the  second  is  published. 

A  new  edition,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  about  to  be  published,  by  Mr. 
Hot  ten,  of  tliat  quaint,  almost  privately-printed 
book,  "Five  Days'  Per^rination  of  William 
Hogarth,  Sam  Scott,  W.  Tothall,  J.  Thomhill, 
and  T.  Forrest,  with  Illustrations  by  Hogarth." 
The  volume  is  the  rollicking  journal  kept  by  the 
merry  artists  named  of  an  excursion  around  the 
Isle  of  Sheppy. 

The  fifth  volume  of  FtoL  Max  M Oiler's  large 
edition  of  the  Hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  with  the 
Commentary  of  Sayana,  will  be  published  early 
next  year.  It  will  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
ninth  book,  and  part  of  the  tenth  and  last  book, 
to  Hymn  45.  It  will  also  contain  the  first  half  of 
a  complete  Index  Verbonmi  to  the  Rig-Veda. 
The  sixth  and  concluding  volume  will  contain  the 
remaining  145  hymns  of  the  tenth  book,  and  the 
second  half  of  the  Index  Verborum.  . 

Prosper  Simeon  Hardy,  a  Paris  bookseller,  and 
joint  syndic  of  the  traile  with  a  member  of  the 
house  of  Didot,  left  eight  folio  volumes  of  MS. 
Mimoires,  now  in  the  National  IJbrary  at  Paris. 
They  apparentlv  contain  little  of  interest  beyond 
the  facts  that  the  author  was  once  a  schoolfellow 
of  Juigne,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  that  he  was  a 
Jansenist  and  a  parliamentarian,  and  that  he  ex- 
pected everything  from  the  early  days  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  also  that  he  knew  a  canon 
who  had  4,000  masses  ordered  for  Louis  XV. 
daring  his  illness  in  1744,  600  after  the  attempt  of 
Damiens,  and  three  in  his  last  illness. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  singular 
mortality  among  some  of  the  oldest  and  apparent- 
ly best  established  London  newspapers.  The 
Aforning  Herald  expired  on  the  last  day  of  1869, 
having  been  published  as  a  daily  ninety  yearsw 
Tht  Morning  Chronicle,  established  in  1779,  lived 
nearly  as  long,  but  declined  and  fell  about  i86a 
The  Sun,  which  first  rose  in  the  year  1792,  set  for 
the  last  time  on  the  28th  of  February,  1871. 
The  Morning  Star,  established  in  1856,  and  an 
organ  of  free-trade  afVer  the  Manchester  or  Cobden 
school,  was  discontinued  in  1870^  after  having 
sunk  over  eighty  thousand  pounds  for  its  hopeful 
but  imlucky  proprietors. 

IVe  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of  a  privately 
printed  issue  of  the  Dramatists  of  the  Restora- 
tion, to  be  edited  by  James  Maidment  and  W. 
H.  Logan,  Esqs.  Of  these  works  there  will  be 
six  volumes  issued  annually,  at  intervals  of  two 
months.  The  series  is  to  commence  with  the 
works  of  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  January  next,  in  three  volumes.  These 
will  be  followed  by  the  hitherto  uncollected 
works  of    John  Crowne,   the  author  of  '*  Sir 
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Courtly  Nice,"  and  other  clever  comedies,  also  in 
three  volumes.  We  wish  the  scheme  every  suc- 
ceits.  Subscribers  should  address  themselves  to 
Messrs.  H.  Sotheran  and  J.  Baer  &  Co.,  London, 

The  Rivista  Europea  calls  attention  to  the 
wretchedly  small  j^alaries  given  to  the  officers  of 
the  National  Library  of  Florence,  which  are  as 
follows : — The  librarian  receives  4,000  lire ;  his 
deputy,  2,400  ;  the  assistant  for  the  MSS.,  1,800; 
the  compiler  of  the  catalogue,  1,700;  the  assist- 
ant for  printed  books,  1,550;  the  first  assistant, 
1,400;  the  second,  1,200;  the  copyist^  1,600; 
the  chief  distributor,  1,600;  the  first-class  distri- 
butors 1,300;  the  second-class,  1,200;  and  the 
third-class,  1,000  lire,  or  about  forty  pounds^ 
The  writer  institutes  a  comparison  between  these 
salaries  and  those  paid  at  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  fully  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  the 
different  conditions  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr,  W.  Patirson^  of  Edinburgh,  announ- 
ces a  venture  of  some  interest  for  the  new  year. 
It  is,  to  issue  for  private  circulation,  to  subscri- 
bers only,  a  series  of  those  dramatists,  mainly 
writers  of  comedy,  who  flourished  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth,  Six  volumes  a  year  will 
be  issued,  the  first  year's  being  the  dramatic 
works  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  the  hither- 
to uncollected  works  of  John  Crowne,  the  author 
of  "  Sir  Courtly  Nice,"  and  other  clever  comedies. 
Killegrew,  Shadwell,  Charles  Johnson,  Wilson, 
Etherege,  Cenllivre,  and  others  will  f(*llow.  The 
editors  are  to  be  Mr.  James  Maidment  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Logan,  and  the  editions  will  be  limited  to 
629  copies. 

In  the  Quarterly  yournal  of  Science  for  Octo- 
ber Mr.  William  Crookes  continues  his  descrip- 
tion of  his  experiments  on  ** Psychic  Force." 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  investigations 
appear  to  be  carried  out  with  great  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  arranged  with  consideiable 
care.  We  believe  the  results  obtained  are  cap- 
able of  other  explanation  than  that  given  by 
Mr.  Crookes ;  but  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  new  force 
now  receives  the  sanction  of  some  men  of  high 
Scientific  attainments,  the  question  cannot  be  ad- 
lowed  to  remain  long  in  its  present  position.  Mr. 
Coleman  Sellers,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute y  has  some  cogent  remarks  on  Mr. 
Crookcs's  experiments,  in  which  he  states  that  all 
the  results  obtained  by  him  can  be  produced  by 
mechanical  means. — Athetueum, 

A  mass  of  materials^  consisting  of  MSS.  and 
curious  extracts  from  old  newspajKTs,  was  collect- 
ed by  Hone,  of  **Every-Day  Book"  notoriety. 
Among  the  contents  are  numerous  letters  to 
Hone  from  well-known  contemporaries  of  the 
bookseller  and  blasphemer,  including  Ireland,  the 
Shakspearian  forger,  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother 
John,  and  William  Godwin,  the  last  of  whom 
sends  Hone  an  intro<luction  to  the  British 
Museum  "respecting  a  work  he  is  preparing  for 
the  press.**  The  memoranda  relating  to  Wilkes, 
Churchill,  and  several  other  prominent  men  of 
their  generation,  are  full  of  interest.  The  col- 
lection is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Went  worth 
Sturgeon,  of  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  Ix>n- 
don,  who,  we  l>elieve,  contemplates  the  publica- 
tioo  of  a  selection  therefrom. 


yules  Claretie,  an  editor  of  the  Paris  Si^ele, 
has  published  an  interesting  volume  on  the 
"Secret  History  of  the  Second  Empire."  One 
chapter  has  copious  extracts  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  government  inviting  foreign  sovereigns 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  The  Emj^eror 
ap{)ears  to  have  attached  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  presence  of  foreign  sovereigns  in  Paris,  with 
their  consorts.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  briefly 
replied  that  the  Empress  was  too  feeble  to  acom- 
pany  him.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  excused  the 
absence  of  the  Empress  by  pressing  engagements, 
but  promised  a  visit  from  her  at  some  other  time. 
A  master  of  ceremonies  writes  to  Najx)leon  ask- 
injT  for  instructions  as  to  the  treatment  of  King 
William  of  Prussia.    This  exasperated  the   Em- 

ITcror,  who  replied  :    "  How  can  you  ask  ?   Treat 
lim  just  like  the  King  of  Bavaria  !  " 

In  the  accounts  ivhich  have  been  published  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Schiller  at  Berlin, 
some  erroneous  statements  have  l)cen  made  as  to 
the  descendants  of  the  ]X)et.  He  left  one  son  and 
one  daughter  ;  the  latter,  who  is  still  alive,  mar- 
ried Count  von  Gleichen,  whose  son  it  was  who 
was  present  at  the  uncovering  of  the  monument  at 
Berlin.  Schiller's  son  was  twice  married,  and  by 
his  first  wife  there  is  one  son  living,  namely.  Baron 
Fritz  von  Schiller,  a  retired  officer  in  the  Aus- 
trian service,  who  was  prevented  by  indisj^osition 
from  attending  the  ceremonial  in  Berlin.  The 
present  Baron  von  Schiller  is  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Aberti,  of  Stuttgart.  There  are 
no  children  living  by  this  union,  and  with  the  de- 
cease of  the  prejtcnt  Baron,  who  is  in  very  bad 
health,  the  name  of  Schiller  will  be  extinct. — 
Athentcum. 

The  Fortnightly  for  October  contains  an  arti- 
cle on  Pico  della  Mirandula,  in  which  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pater  attempts  an  analysis  of  the  (quality  which 
confers  lasting  interest  on  Pico's  life  and  labors. 
His  vast  learning  was  indeed  applied  to  unfruit- 
ful tasks,  but,  like  the  century  in  which  he  lived, 
he  was  great  in  what  he  aspired  and  designed  to 
do,  rather  than  in  what  he  did.  It  remained  for 
a  later  day  to  conceive  the  true  method  of  effect- 
ing a  scientific  reconciliaticm  of  Christian  senti- 
ment with  the  imagery,  legends,  and  theories  of 
{xigan  poetry.  Classical  story  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  taken  as  an  unquestioned  fact  to  be  receiv- 
ed as  it  stood.  It  sank  into  men's  minds  to  come 
forth  again  with  all  the  tangle  of  mediaeval  sen- 
timents about  it.  It  is  because  this  ]>icturesque 
union  of  contrasts  characterizing  properly  the  art 
of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  pervades  in 
Pico,  an  actual  i)erson,  that  his  figure  is  so  attrac- 
tive. — Academy, 

M.  Stojan  Noz>akovich  has  just  brouglit  out  a 
second  edition  of  his  History  of  ScrTian  Lit' 
erature,  recast  and  considerably  enlarged.  Il 
comprises,  besides  what  its  title  exj)resses,  the 
history  of  the  Ancient  Literature  of  Bulgaria, 
and  that  of  Dalmatia  during  the  brilliant  period 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Ragusa  and  Spalatro  were  literary  centres  of  im- 
portance. The  account  of  Croatian  literature  is 
carried  down  to  the  present  time.  The  book  is 
arranged  in  five  departments :  i.  The  popular 
songs  and  poems ;  2.  The  development  of  Ecclesi- 
astical  Slavonic  literature;    3.    The    D^kcsva^jcksv 
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development  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance;  4.  Modem  liteiature  to  which  the 
political  emancipation  of  Servia  has  given  rise ; 
5.  The  new  Croatian  or  Illyrian  literature,  which 
tends  to  mingle  more  and  more  with  that  of  Ser- 
via. M.  Novakovich's  book  hasl)een  adopted  by 
the  government  for  all  the  schools  of  the  Princi- 
pality. 
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The  Hassler  Expidition. —  Agassiz^  first  Dis- 
covery,—  "St.  Thomas,  Dec  15,  1871.  My  Dear 
Professor  :  For  several  days  after  we  left  Boston, 
I  was  greatly  troubled  by  a  sense  of  general  weak- 
ness, so  much  so  that  more  than  once  I  thought  I 
had  undertaken  more  than  I  had  strength  for. 
But  as  soon  as  we  got  into  warmer  latitudes,  I 
felt  ])etter,  and  now  I  am  actually  improving  be- 
yond my  condition  at  the  start.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  the  Gulf  Stream  we  began  work.  Indeed, 
Pourtales  organized  a  party  to  study  the  tempera- 
tures a>  soon  as  we  passed  Gay  Head,  and  he  will 
himself  report  his  results  to  you,  which  are  quite 
interesting.  My  attention  was  entirely  turned  to 
the  Gulf  weed  and  its  inhabitants,  of  which  we 
made  extensive  collections.  Our  observations  favor 
the  view  of  those  who  l)elieve  that  the  floating 
weed  is  derived  from  plants  torn  from  the  rocks 
upon  which  sargassum  naturally  grows.  I  made  a 
vjry  simple  exjjeriment,  which  seems  to  me  to  settle 
the  matter.  Every  branch  of  the  sea-weed  which 
is  deprived  of  its  floats,  at  once  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water,  and  these  floats  are  not  likely 
to  be  the  first  parts  developed  from  the  spores. 
Moreover,  after  examining  a  very  large  quantity 
of  the  weed,  I  can  say  that  I  have  not  seen  a 
branch,  however  small,  which  did  not  exliibit  dis- 
tinct marks  of  having  been  torn  from  a  solid  at- 
tachment. You  may  hardly  feel  an  interest  in  my 
zoological  observations :  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  had  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  carefully  examining  most  of  the  animals 
known  to  inhabit  the  Gulf  weed,  and  some  which 
I  did  not  know  to  occur  among  them.  However, 
the  most  interesting  discovery  of  the  voyage  thus 
far  is  the  finding  of  a  nest  built  by  a  fish,  floating 
on  the  broad  ocean  with  its  live  freight.  On  the 
1 3th  of  the  month,  Mr.  Mansfield,  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Ilasshr^  brought  me  a  ball  of  Gulf  weed 
which  he  had  just  picked  up,  and  which  excited  my 
curiosity  to  the  utmost.  It  was  a  round  mass  of 
sargassum  about  the  size  of  two  fists,  rolled  up 
together.  The  whole  consisted  to  all  appearance 
of  nothing  but  Gulf  weed,  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  which  were,  however,  evidently  knit  together, 
and  not  merely  balled  into  a  roundish  mass  ;  for, 
though  some  of  the  leaves  and  branches  hung  loose 
from  the  rest,  it  became  at  once  visible  that  the 
bulk  of  the  ball  was  held  together  by  threads 
trending  in  every  direction,  among  the  sea-weeds, 
as  if  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  branches  of  sargassum 
had  been  rolled  up  together  with  elastic  threads 
trending  in  every  direct  ion.  Put  back  into  a  large 
l)Owl  of  water,  it  became  apparent  that  this  mass 
of  sea-weeds  was  a  ne>t,  the  central  part  of  which 
was  more  clrsely  bound  up  together  in  the  form 
of  a  ball,  with  several  loose  branches  extending  in 
various  directions,  by  which  the  whole  was  kept 
floating. 


A  more  careful  examination  very  soon  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  elastic  threads  which  hold  the 
Gulf  weed  together  were  beaded  at  intervals,  some- 
times two  or  three  beads  being  close  together,  or 
a  bunch  of  them  hanging  from  the  same  cluster  of 
threads,  or  they  were,  more  rarely,  scattered  at  a 
greater  distance  one  from  the  other.  Nowhere 
was  there  much  regularity  observable  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  beads,  and  they  were  found  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  ball  of  sea-weeds  pretty  uni- 
formly. The  beads  themselves  were  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  pin's  head.  We  had,  no  doubt,  a 
nest  before  us,  of  the  most  curious  kind ;  full  of 
eggs  too ;  the  eggs  scattered  through  the  mass  of 
the  nest,  and  not  placed  together  in  a  cavity  of 
the  whole  structure.  What  animal  could  have 
built  this  singular  nest,  was  the  next  question.  It 
did  not  take  much  time  to  ascertain  the  class  of 
the  animal  kingdom  to  which  it  belongs.  A  com- 
mon pocket -lens  at  once  revealed  two  lafge  eyes 
upon  the  side  of  the  head,  and  a  tail  bent  over  the 
back  of  the  body,  as  the  embryo  uniformly  appears 
in  ordinary  fishes  shortly  before  the  period  of 
hatching.  The  many  empty  egg-cases  observed  in 
the  nest  gave  promise  of^  an  early  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  embryos  freeing  themselves  from  their 
envelope.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  these  eggs 
with  live  embryos  were  cut  out  of  the  nest  and 
placed  in  separate  glass  jars,  to  multiply  the  chan- 
ces of  preserving  them,  while  the  nest  as  a  whole 
was  secured  in  alcohol,  as  a  memorial  of  our  imex- 
pected  discovery.  The  next  day  I  found  two  em- 
bryos in  one  of  my  glass  jars ;  they  occasionally 
moved  m  jerks,  and  then  rested  for  a  long  while 
motionless  upon  the  bottom  of  the  j.ir.  On  the 
third  day  I  had  over  a  dozen  of  these  young  fishes 
in  my  rack,  the  oldest  of  which  begin  to  be  more 
active,  and  promise  to  afford  further  opportunities 
for  study. 

I  need  not  relate  in  detail  the  evidence  I  soon 
obtained  that  these  embryos  were  fishes ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  dorsal  cord  with  its  heterocercal 
bent  was  readily  visible,  as  well  as  the  caudal  fin 
with  its  rays ;  in  the  eyes  the  coloboma  had  not 
yet  been  fully  closed,  and  blood  currents  were  un- 
mistakable U]X>n  the  yolk  bags.  But,  what  kind 
of  fish  was  this  ?  About  the  time  of  hatching,  the* 
fins  of  this  class  of  animals  differ  too  much  from 
those  of  the  adult,  and  the  general  form  exhibits 
too  few  peculiarities  to  afford  any  clue  to  this  pro- 
blem. I  could  only  suppose  that  it  would  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  one  of  the  pelagic  species  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  of  these  the  most  common  are  ex- 
ocoetus,  naucrates,  scopelus,  chironectes,  syngne- 
thus,  monacanthus,  tetraodoh,  and  diodon.  Was 
there  a  way  to  come  nearer  to  a  correct  solution 
of  my  doubts  ? 

As  I  had  in  former  years  made  a  somewhat  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  pigment  cells  of  the  skin,  m  a 
variety  of  young  fishes,  I  now  resorted  to  this 
method  to  identify  my  embryos.  Happily  we  had 
on  board  several  pelagic  fi^es  alive,  which  could 
afford  means  of  comparison,  but  unfortunately  the 
steamer  was  shaking  too  much,  and  rolling  too 
heavily  for  microscopic  observation  of  even  mod- 
erately high  powers.  Nothing,  however,  should 
be  left  untritKl,  and  the  very  first  comparison  I 
made  secured  the  desired  result.  The  pigment 
cells  of  a  young  chironectes  pxctus  proved  identical 
with  our  little  embryos.      It  thus  stands  as  a  well 
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authenticated  fact  that  the  common  pelagic  chiro- 
nectes  of  the  Atlantic  (named  chironectes  pictus  by 
Cuvier),  builds  a  nest  for  its  c^gs  in  which  the 
progeny  is  wrapped  up  with  the  materials  of  which 
the  nest  itself  is  compose<l ;  and  as  these  materials 
are  living  Gulf  weeil,  the  fish-cradle,  rocking  upon 
the  deep  ocean,  is  carried  along  as  an  undying  ar- 
bor, affording  at  the  same  time  protection  and 
afterward  food  for  its  living  freight. 

All  the  officers  of  the  flassltr  are  indefatigable 
in  their  efforts  to  help  our  investigations,  and  even 
the  men  show  useful  interest  in  our  proceedings. 
We  have  just  reached  St.  Thomas,  so  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add  as  to  observations  made  here. 
Ever  truly  your  friend, 

L.  Agassiz. 

To  Prof.  Benjamin  Peircc,  SupL  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey. 

Sounding  the  Baltic  Sta. — During  the  past 
summer  a  Cierman  vessel  has  been  employea  in 
taking  careful  scries  of  soundings  in  the  Baltic, 
crtiising  in  different  directions,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  depth,  the  currents,  and  other  phe- 
nomena of  that  i)eculiar  sea.  The  greatest  depth, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  is  between  Goth- 
land and  Windau ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
sea  b  not  so  deep,  by  three  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  as  was  believed  from  former  soundings.  Be- 
tween six  hundred  feet  and  the  bottom,  the  water 
was  exceedingly  cold,  even  in  July,  no  vegetation 
was  brought  up  by  the  dredge,  and  no  living 
thing,  except  a  few  worms.  Plants  are  most 
abundant  in  the  first  sixty  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  animals  are  numerous  down  to  three  hundred 
feet.  Below  that  depth,  the  cold  probably  checks 
the  existence  of  fresh-water  species,  while  the 
small  quantity  of  salt  in  the  water  is  fatal  to  the 
life  of  marine  animals.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  western  half  of  the  Baltic 
contahis  abundant  life  and  vegetation,  while  the 
eastern  half  is  barren.  We  understand  that  a 
full  account  of  this  exploration,  with  the  scientific 
results,  the  force,  extent,  and  direction  of  cur- 
rents, the  proportion  of  fresh,  salt,  and  brackish 
water,  and  lists  of  animals  and  plants,  is  to  be 
publiijied.  Salt  water  is  poured  in  an  under- 
current from  the  North  Sea,  while  the  brackish 
water  flows  out  as  a  surface-current.  In  this  we 
have  another  example  of  the  desire  that  now  pre- 
vails to  investigate  the  physics  and  natural  history 
of  our  globe.  It  is  a  work  in  which  all  nations 
may  take  part ;  for  that  which  is  as  yet  accom- 
plished is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  As 
readers  of  The  Month  are  aware,  a  large  share 
has  been  done  by  this  country ;  but  this  is  now  to 
be  exceeded,  and  announc*ement  has  l)een  made 
that  a  dredging  expedition,  sanctioned  by  the 
government,  is  to 'sail  on  a  four  years'  cruise,  in 
which  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  ocean  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Circle  will  be  explored. 
As  seems  fitting  in  this  great  undertaking,  we 
shall  have  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States. 
— Chamberi  s  youruaL 

The  Brain  of  Insane  Persons, — In  a  paper  read 
before  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
of  Science,  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Tuke,  the  doctor  said : — 
"It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  intellectual 
powers  are  manifested  through  the  gray  matter  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  as  in  insanity  these  faculties 


were  impaired,  exaggerated,  or  perverted,  the  au- 
thor asserted  a  l)elief  that,  by  examining  the  brains 
of  the  insane,  a  hope  existed  of  discovering  a  road 
for  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  functional  diffi- 
culty. The  lime  had  passed  when  the  term  men- 
tal disease,  ins.anily,  or  madness,  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  physicians  the  idea  that  the  mind  or  its 
faculties  were  the  entities  which  were  the  subject 
of  disease.  By  a  process  of  reasoning  the  pathol- 
ogist had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  abnormal 
physical  manifestations  are  dependent  upon  pri- 
mary or  secondary  changes  in  the  nerve  tissue ;  that 
insanity  Is  a  symptom  of  disease,  not  a  disease  it- 
self, and  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  brain.  Six  years  ago  the  author 
commenced  a  systematic  microscopic  examination 
of  the  brains  of  the  insane,  and  with  this  most  im- 
portant result,  that  in  every  single  instance  a 
marked  departure  from  healthy  structure  was  ob- 
served. The  process  by  which  the  brain  matter 
was  made  fit  for  the  microscope  was  related,  also 
a  list  of  twelve  different  parts  of  that  organ  which 
had  in  the  majority  of  cases  l)een  examined." 

After  describing  the  various  forms  of  disease, 
which  were  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  micro- 
scopic sections,  the  paper  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing statements: — **We  are  not  i)repared  to 
designate  the  individual  part  of  the  brain  specially 
affected  in  the  different  forms  of  insanity ;  but  we 
may  say  generally,  that  the  corpora  striata  are  the 
portions  most  frequently  found  affected,  and  that 
the  ccrcl>cllum  is  the  organ  least  fre<iucntly  sub- 
jected to  disease.  Further,  that  the  white  matter 
is  much  more  liable  to  evident  structural  morbid 
change  than  the  cortical  substance  in  comp)arative- 
ly  recent  cases,  and  that  where  the  intellect  has 
been  in  al)eyance  for  prolonged  periods,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions is  difficult  of  demonstration  ;  the  lavers  are 
found  indistinct,  as  the  cells  are  few  in  number  and 
generally  small  in  size.  In  the  fifty-three  cases  of 
chronic  insanity  which  we  have  examined,  we  have 
found  dUtinct  structural  changes  in  the  brain  of 
each.  This  in  itself  is  a  fact  having  a  most  im- 
j)ortant  bearing  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain, 
and  one  which,  if  followed  up,  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  dissipate  much  of  the  mystery  whicn 
hangs  over  the  functions  of  its  various  parts." 

Bromide  oj  Potassium  in  Poisoning  by  Strych' 
nine. — Dr.  Herl>ert  contributes  a  pa|x.T  on  this 
subject  to  the  "New  York  Medical  Journal." 
lie  gave  it  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia  as 
a  dernier  ressort,  in  doses  of  ninety  grains  or 
more,  every  half  hour.  **  In  twenty  minutes  after 
the  administration  of  the  first  dose,  there  was 
perceptible  improvement,  which  continued.  In 
two  hours  the  patient  could  move  his  aims.  The 
bromide  was  then  given  at  the  rale  of  one  dradim 
every  hour  ;  but,  the  convulsions  coming  on  again 
with  greater  severity,  the  remedy  was  given  for 
one  hour  every  fifteen  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  felt  easier  again,  and  the  bromide 
was  ccmlinued  in  smaller  doses,  at  intervals  of  a 
half-hour  to  two  hours,  according  to  circumstances, 
during  the  day  and  following  night.  In  thirty-six 
hours  from  the  time  that  the  bromide  was  first 
given  he  was  walking  about,  feeling  a  little  weak, 
and  occasionally  a  slight  twitch.  Concerning  this 
case,  there  are  several  important  ]X)ints  that  it 
would  be  well  to  note: — i.  The  len^vVi  ol  nIybca. 
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that  elapsed  before  the  eflfect  of  the  poison  was 
manifest.  2.  A  very  marked  tolerance  of  opium. 
3.  Vomiting  afforded  great  relief.  4.  The  antidotal 
power  of  bromide  of  potassium.  The  naketl  facts 
only  are  presented  ;  my  professional  brethren]  may 
draw  their  own  inferences." 

Thf  Rainfall  in  Scotland, — In  continuing  his 
interesting  communication  to  the  Scottish  Meteo- 
rological Society  on  the  Rainfall  of  Scotland,  J^r. 
Buchan  particularizes  the  differences  between  one 
side  of  the  island  and  the  other.     Near  the  foot  of 
Loch  Lomond,  the  annual  fall  is  fifty-three  inches ; 
and  at  Ardlui,  near  the  head,  it  is  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  inches.     On  the  west  coast,  from  Mull  to 
Skye,  the   fall  varies   from   sixty-three  to   eight- 
eight   inches ;    but   at    Gligachan,    in   Skye,    the 
quantity  is  one  hundred  and   forty-eight  inches. 
This  seems  prodigious,  and  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  tropics  rather  than  in  the  latitude  of 
North  Britain.     Turning  now  to  the  east  coast,  it 
is  shown  that  the  valleys  of  the  Dee  and  Don  in 
Aberdeenshire  are  remarkable  for  a  comparatively 
uniform    distribution    of   rainfalL       The    lowest 
amount,  twenty-nine  inches,  is  at  Aberdeen ;  the 
highest,  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-six  inches,  in  the 
neighl)orhood  of  Ballater.     On  this,  Mr.  Buchan 
remarks :   **  The   comparatively   small  rainfall  of 
Upper  Dee  and  Don  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the 
broad  extent  of  mountain  ranges  lying  to  the  south- 
west, in  crossing  which  the  south-Vest  winds  are 
deprived  of  much  of  their  moisture."     And  it  will 
interest  j^ople  who  are  at  a  loss  where  to  go  for 
invigoration,  to  be  told  "that  the  summer  climate 
of  these  districts  is  the  driest  and  most  bracing  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  that  grain  is  successfully  cul- 
tivated up  to  the  height  of  sixteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  is  four  hundred  or  five  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  at  any  other  place  in  North 
Britain."  • 

Statistics  of  Europe. — A  statistician  in  Berlin 
has  published  this  useful  summary  :  Europe  had 
fifty-six  States  before  the  Italian  war,  while  now 
it  has  only  eighteen,  with  a  total  superficial  area  of 
179*362  s^juare  miles,  and  a  population  of  300, 000,- 
000.     Of  these   the   German   Empire   comprises 
9,888  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  40,  io6,cxx} 
(according  to  the  census  of  1867).     The  principal 
States  in  Europe,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
25,000,000,  are:   Russia,  71,000,000;  Germany, 
40,000,000;    France,    36,500,000;  Auslro- Hun- 
gary,   36,000,000;    Great    Britain,    32,000,000; 
and  Italy,  26,500,000;  their  total  population  is 
therefore  four-fifths  of  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
A  century  ago^  before  the  partition  of  Poland,  the 
Great  Powers  only  pos<;&ssed  one-half  of  the  then 
population  of  Europe,  thus:   Russia,  18,000,000; 
Austria,  17,000,000 ;  Prussia,  5,000,000 ;  England, 
12,000,000;  and  France,  26,000,000 — total  80,- 
000,000.     The  number  of  Roman   Catholics  in 
Eurojxj  generally  is  now  148,000,000 — 35,500,000 
in  France,  28,000,000  in  Austria,  26,000,000  in 
Italy,    16,000,000  in  Spain,  and   14,500,000  in 
Germany  ;  Greek  Catholics,  70,000,000 — 54,000,- 
000  in  Russia,  5,900,000  in  Turkey,  4,000,000  in 
Roumania,  and  3,000,000  in  Austria ;  Protestants, 
71,000,000 — 25,000,000  in  Germany,  24,000,000 
in  England,  5,500,000  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
4,000,000,  in  Russia,  and  3,500,000  in  Austria ; 
Jews,  4,800,000 — 1,700,000  in  Russia,  822,000 


in  Austria,  1,300,000  in  Hungary,  and  500,000  in 
Germany.  Dividing  Europe  into  nationalities, 
there  are  82,200,000  of  the  Slavonic  race,  97,500,- 
000  of  the  Latin  races,  and  93,500,000  of  the 
Germanic  race. 
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Mosaic. — In  truth  the  name  has  no  reference  at 
all   to   Moses,    but  is  connected   with  the  word 
"music,"  by  which  the  ancient  Greeks  were  wont 
to  express  in  their  arts  and  education  all  that  was 
most  contrary  to  what  we  now  call   "athletics." 
Hence  music  would  apply  to  mosaic  work  so  far 
as  the  latter  was  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  harmon- 
ized in  tone  and  design.     Our  own  Shakespeare 
similarly  speaks  of  the  waving  boughs  of  a  forest 
as    causing    "sweet   eye-music.**     Mosaic    is    a 
species   of   decoration    composed    of    numerous 
small  lozenges  {tesscrtc  they  are  technically  called), 
which  may  themselves  be  colored  clay  or  glass, 
and  which  are  arranged  in  arabesques,  or  even  in 
grouped  imitations  of  human  beings  and  natural 
scenery.     Its  most  usual  employment  is  for  pave- 
ments, a  discovery  which  Pliny  attributes  to  the 
Greeksw     Sosus,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
mosaic  workers,  composed  such  a  pavement,  re- 
presenting the  remains  of  a  supper  left  carelessly 
on  the  floor.     Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  ancient  mosaics  is  one  which  was  discovered  at 
Pompeiu     It  represents,  as  is  sup^wsed,  the  battle 
of  Issus ;  its  composition  is  simple,  energetic,  and 
graceful,  exhibiting  in  many  respects  merits  of  the 
highest  order.     The  march  of  art,  as  of  civiliza- 
tion which   it  adorns,  was   from  the  East.     The 
Orientals  from  time  immemorial  have  been  noted 
for  those  masterpieces  of  patience  and  ingenuity 
which  we  gaze  upon  to-day  with  wonder — boxes, 
tables,   and  ornaments  of  inlaid   wood.     In  this 
marquetry  Hindoos  far  surpass  anything  which  can 
be  produced  by  European  artisans.     The  Chinese, 
however,  fashion  curious  inlaid  work  in  relief  much 
like  the  mosaic  work  of  Western  climes,  save  that 
it  excels  in  delicacy  and  careful  execution.     This 
is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  hard  stone,  agal- 
matolite  of  different  shacks,  ivory,  bronze,   and 
different  kinds  of  wood.     It  is  most  probable  that 
it  was  from  an  Elastem  source  that  the  Grecian 
mind  received  that  impulse  which  bore  fruit  in 
their  mosaics,  an  art  differing  from  the  Oriental 
inlaid  work  in  its  greater  durability  and  cheapness, 
as  well  as  in  increase  of  effect.     The  universality 
of  its  employment  in  the  Grecian  world  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  third  century 
B.C.  the  floors  of  the  great  ship  of  Hiero  the 
Second  were  composed  of  stone  cubes  representing 
in  Mosaic  the  whole  history  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
a  work  which  occupied  300  artists  an  entire  year. 
Imagine  a  mosaic,  or  even  a  parquetry  floor,  laid 
down  in    a    modem    ironclad  1      From    Greece 
mosaics  passed  naturally  to  Rome;  where  they  soon 
acquired  high  favor.     Wherever  in  the  Western 
world  Rome  spread  her  conquests  she  likewise  left 
imperishable  memorials  of  herself  in  mosaic     Our 
own  country  is  full  of  such  remains,  testifying  to 
the  refinement  of  Anglo-Roman  life  and  the  secure 
hold  which  the  officers  of  the  legions  fancied  they 
had  obtained  on  the  land.     It  is  needless  to  specify 
instances  of  tessellated  pavements,   when  every 
county  town,  and  spedally  the  British  Moseumi, 
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contains  admirable  specimens  of  the  art.  One 
fine  piece  of  this  kind  of  pavement  was  exhumed 
last  year  in  the  City ;  and  indeed,  hardly  a  year 
passes  without  the  plough,  in  some  part  of  Eng- 
land, striking  against  the  foundations  of  a  Roman 
villa  and  disclosing  fragments  or,  it  may  be,  unin- 
jured slabs,  of  mosaic  work.  A  good  floor  of  this 
character  is  shown  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  the 
excavators  at  Uriconium  in  Shropshire  discovered 
tessellated  work  let  into  the  walls,  a  fashion  which 
is  deemed  unique  in  England,  though  it  was  com- 
mon enough  in  ancient  Italy. — Peoples  Maga- 
time. 

Art  Losses  at  the  Siege  of  Paris, — At  the  meet, 
ing  of  the  French  Academies  on  the  25 th  of  No- 
vember the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
presided,  stated  that  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
two  committees  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
si^e  of  Paris  to  take  measures  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  works  of  art  and  literature  in  and  near 
the  city,  none  of  the  collections  or  monuments 
were  at  all  injured  during  the  siege.  The  civil 
conflict,  however,  wliich  followed,  was  more  dis- 
astrous : 

"It  destroyed  to  the  last  leaf  several  of  our 
great  collections  of  books — the  library  of  the 
Louvre,  those  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Police,  and  of  the  Council  of  State.  We 
have  lost  at  the  Gobelins  magnificent  tapestries 
executed  after  Raphael,  Boucher,  Lancret,  and 
several  modem  masters.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  ancient  tapestries,  monuments  of  that 
art  in  which  we  have  so  few  rivals,  have  disappear- 
ed in  the  flames.  Lastly,  the  directors  of  the 
Observatory  inform  us  of  the  destruction  of  two 
instruments  uf  geodesy  and  an  astronomical  clock. 
The  great  equatorial  has  been  considerably  dam- 
aged, but  not  in  the  most  essential  portions.  .  . 
A  broken  window  and  the  disappearance  of  a  few 
articles  do  not  forbid  us  from  saying  that  we  have 
saved  entire  the  Museum  of  Medals.  The  manu- 
lactory  of  the  Gobelins,  which  at  first  was  believed 
to  have  been  destroyed,  and  which  has  suffered 
cruel  losses,  has  been  able  to  resume  its  6peralions, 
and  is  to-day  in  full  activity." 

Respecting  projects  of  restoration  he  added : 
"  It  is  said  that  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  Seine 
has  resolved  to  reconstruct  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ac- 
cording to  the  conceptions  of  Domenico  di  Cor- 
tona.  One  of  our  greatest  artists  will  restore  to 
us  the  Tuileries  in  the  elegant  form  devised  by 
PhiUbert  Delorme,  Open  arcades,  supplying  the 
place  of  the  solid  buildings  raised  by  Jean  Bullant 
and  Pere  Ducerceau,  will  connect  the  new  palace 
with  the  two  great  wings  of  the  Louvre,  and  will 
bring  the  Place  du  Carrousel  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  gardens.** — Academy, 

A  Correspondent  writes  : — "  It  is  well  known 
that  various  remains  of  the  Roman  city  of  Cordova 
have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  under  the  present  level  of  the  streets.  But 
about  two  months  ago,  some  human  bones  were 
accidentally  discovered  under  the  floor  of  a  carpen- 
ter's workshop  in  the  Calle  Paraiso ;  and,  excava- 
tions being  made  in  consequence,  at  a  depth  of 
twelve  feet  under  the  floor  of  the  house  a  beautiful 
Roman  mosaic  pavement  was  hit  upon.  This 
mosaic  has,  happily,  been  respected  more  than  the 
bones;  but,  like  everything  else  in  Spain,  the  work 


has  come  to  a  stand-still,  so  far  as  we  could  make 
out,  from  mere  laziness  or  want  of  curiosity.  We 
hear,  however,  that  the  excavation  will  be  soon 
proceeded  with,  and  we  hope  the  results  may  be 
most  interesting.  At  present  a  hole  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  square  has  been  dug,  and  the 
mosaic,  as  far  as  exposed,  consists  of  four  female 
figures,  supposed  to  represent  the  Seasons.  These 
figures  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  by  a  flowing  pattern  in  various 
colored  marbles,  the  groimd  being  while.  Each 
bit  of  mosaic  is  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  SQuare,  and  consists  of  marbles  of  almost 
every  shade  of  color.  Both  design  and  execution 
are  superior  to  that  of  such  work  in  general,  and 
the  whole  is  in  excellent  preservation.'* — At  he* 
meum. 

New  Prdcess  of  Wood-Engraving. — Further 
applications  of  the  steam  sand-jet,  descril^ed  in  a 
former  number,  have  been  discovered  by  the  inven- 
tors, in  Philadelphia,  and  they  now  use  it  for 
wood-engraving,  the  decoration  of  marble,  and  the 
cleaning  of  brass  castings.  From  the  description 
above  referred  to,  the  way  in  which  a  pattern  can 
be  produced  on  the  surface  of  marble  may  l^e  easily 
imagined,  as  also  the  cleaning  of  the  cast  metal ; 
but  as  regards  the  wood-engraving,  particulars  have 
not  yet  been  published.  So  far,  however,  as  is 
known,  a  photograph  of  the  scene  or  object  re- 
quired is  taken  on  the  wood-block,  and  this  l>eing 
placed,  with  certain  precautions^  in  front  of  the  jet, 
is  speedily  engraved.  We  are  informed  that  speci- 
men engravings  will  shortly  be  published,  which 
wdl  give  to  artists  and  others  opportunity  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  sand-jar  process  :  meanwhUe 
we  can  but  regard  it  as  very  remarkable. 

Painting  is  nowadays  a  very  lucrative  calling 
in  England,  especially  portrait-painting.  Many 
men  are  realizing  from  $5,000  to  $25,000  a  year. 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  ought  to  die  rich.  From 
first  to  last  he  must  have  received  more  than  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  because  after  the  original 
payment  he  has  derived  such  large  sums  for  the 
copyright  of  prints.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had 
the  most  lucrative  of  practices  after  Reynolds*s 
time,  and  before  Landseer' s.  He  used  to  charge 
$3,000  for  a  portrait,  and  required  $1,500  at  the 
hrst  sitting. 

The  Prussian  Association  for  the  Promotion'of 
Industry,  at  Berlin,  offer  as  a  prize  their  silver 
medal,  and  fifty  pounds  in  money,  for  the  best  pre- 
paration of  opaque  enamel  on  gold,  silver,  copper, 
or  bronze ;  a  silver  medal  and  seventy  pounds  to 
the  inventor  of  a  yellow-colored  solder  possessing 
the  qualities  of  ordinary  solder,  but  which  may  be 
used  for  uniting  brass,  in  the  same  way  as  tin  is 
soldered  together  ;  and  thirty-five  pounds  to  the 
author  of  the  best  critical  essay  on  cements  in 
their  relation  to  the  wants  of  industry.  In  aU 
these  there  is  scope  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity. 

A  means  for  decorating  the  surface  of  metal 
has  recently  been  made  known  by  a  German  chem- 
ist :  he  mixes  three  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
with  one  of  acetate  of  lead.  This,  in  the  form  of 
solution,' is  laid  on  the  metal,  where,  when  heated, 
it  deposits  a  layer  of  sulphide  of  lead,  through 
wliich  the  metallic  surface  produces  a  pleasing 
variety  of  tints. 
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Mr.  Wooiner  has  Just  completed  his  statue  of 
"Guinevere,**  a  companion  to  that  representing 
*•  Elaine,"  l)oth  having  been  subjects  suggested  by 
the  •*  Idylls  of  the  King.** 

A  memorial  statue  of  Dean  Alford  has  been 
erected  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  a  niche  in  the 
west  front,  next  to  the  statue  of  Erasmus, 
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The  Destruction  of  Strasbur^  Library. — The 
destruction  of  the  Strasburg  Library,  an  event 
which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  cultivated 
Europe  just  a  year  ago,  has  found  an  eloquent  and 
authoritative  historian  in  Monsieur  R.  Reuss  of 
that  city,  who  contributes  an  article  on  the  subject 
to  the  current  number  of  the  Ret'ue  Critique. 
The  loss,  indeed,  seems  an  irreparable  one.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  classical  and  theological  treas- 
ures involved  in  it,  a  rich  collection  of  unedited 
documents  illustrating  the  history  of  Alsace  has 
perished  together  with  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  Republic  of  Strasburg,  so  precious  to  the  stu- 
dent of  municipal  institutions.  The  Library  itself 
dated  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
rapidly  augmented  during  the  seventeenth  century 
by  gifts  and  purchase,  until  the  French  Revolu- 
tion finally  swept  within  its  walls  the  treasures  of 
the  suppressed  monasteries  of  Alsace.  The  value 
of  these  additions  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  a  single  religious  house,  the  Commanderie 
de  St.  Jean,  thus  contributed  2,cxx)  incunabula  and 
1,200  MSS.,  and,  thanks  to  the  care  of  a  succession 
of  enlightened  directors,  Koch,  Ol)erlin,  Schweig- 
hiiuser,  the  Strasburg  Library  l>ecamc  worthy  of  a 
town  which  was  a  sort  of  meeting-point  of  French 
and  German  culture,  and  of  a  university  which 
numl^red  among  its  many  distinguished  members 
Herder  and  Goethe,  as  well  as  Bignon  and  Destutt 
de  Tracy.  The  catastrophe  of  the  24th  of  August 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  unforeseen.  The  au- 
thorities had  provided  against  such  danger  as 
might  result  from  a  casual  shell,  but  had  failed 
to  realize  the  fact  that  the  Library  would  l)ecome 
with  the  Cathedral  the  object  of  a  close  and  sus- 
tained bombardment.  Notwithstanding  M.  Reuss*s 
high  encomium  on  the  Prussian  artillery,  we  can 
hardly  credit  his  statement  that  the  catastrophe 
was  intentionaL  ''I  declare  on  my  conscience 
that  all  denial  of  premeditated  destruction  of  the 
Library  is  impossible.  When  once  the  church 
caught  fire,  and  lit  up  the  country  far  and  wide, 
the  Prussians  must  have  observed  by  the  light  of 
the  conflagration  that  the  greatest  but  one  of  all 
the  religious  edifices  in  Strasburg  had  become  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  During  the  whole  of  this  terri- 
ble night,  however,  incendiary  projectiles  rained  into 
the  burning  mass,  followed  up  by  canister-shot, 
which  effectually  prevented  any  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  inhal)itants  to  extinguish  the  conflagration.** 
The  reason  for  this  severity  M.  Reuss  finds  partly 
in  General  von  Werder*s  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  strong  German  party  within  the  city,  partly  in 
his  desire  to  paralyze  the  military  defences  of  the 
fortress  by  a  **  pression  psychologique  et  morale** 
— in  other  words,  to  divide  Strasburg  against  itself 
by  bringing  its  intellectual  into  collison  with  its 
patriotic  interests.  But  it  is  well  to  remember 
tliat,  after  the  surrender,  Germany  came  forward 


with  liberal  offers  of  books  to  repair  the  loss.  If 
we  again  quote  M.  Reuss,  it  is  not  without  regret 
at  the  tone  of  irritation  which  his  language  be- 
trays : — **  Booksellers,  publishers,  scholars  offered 
copies  of  their  works  or  of  those  they  hail  in  store ; 
some  libraries  promised  their  duplicates,  individuals 
announced  an  intention  of  endowing  the  German 
university  of  Strasburg  with  their  private  collec- 
tions :  all  this,  be  it  well  understood,  might  have 
weight  with  the  simple  souls  who  are  at  least  as 
numerous  in  Berlin  as  in  Paris.  A  real  library  is 
not  the  creation  of  a  day— the  veriest  scribbler 
knows  this ;  and  what  German  smuint  imagines 
for  a  moment  that  such  a  congeries  of  modem 
works,  even  though  amounting  to  100,000  vol- 
umes, has  any  right  to  the  name  of  library,  or 
could  l)e  useful  to  a  scholar  desirous  of  seeking 
knowledge  at  its  source,  and  content  with  nothing 
but  what  is  first-hand?  Who  will  restore  us  our 
manuscripts,  our  priceless  collections  of  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  literature,  our  unedited 
chronicles,  the  faithful  memorials  of  the  greatness 
of  our  republican  ancestors  ?  Let  no  one  mock 
our  loss  by  telling  us  that  he  will  give  us  back  this, 
apd  more  also."  Whether  we  approve  of  these 
reflections  or  not,  we  cannot  withhold  from  M. 
Reuss  our  sympathy  when  he  concludes  with  the 
words  of  the  Florentine  poet — 

"...  NesJiun  maj^nor  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  feikre 
Nella  misen'a.'* 

Serpent  IVorship  in  the  West. — Some  addi- 
tional light  api^ears  to  have  been  thrown  upon 
ancient  serpent  worship  in  the  West  by  the  recent 
archaeological  explorations  of  Mr.  John  S.  Phend, 
F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Phene  has 
just  investigated  a  curious  earthen  mound  in  Glen 
Feechan,  Argyleshire,  referred  to  by  him  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Edin- 
burgh as  l)eing  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  or  saurian. 
The  mound,  says  the  Scotsman,  is  a  most  perfect 
one.  The  head  is  a  large  cairn,  and  the  l>ody  of 
the  earthen  reptile  300  feet  long ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  head  there  were  evidences  when  Mr.  Phene 
first  visited  it  of  an  altar  having  been  placed  there. 
The  position  with  r^ard  to  BeR  Cruachan  is  most 
remarkable.  The  tlu-ec  peaks  are  seen  over  the 
length  of  the  reptile  when  a  person  is  standing  on 
the  head  or  cairn.  The  shape  can  only  be  seen 
so  as  to  be  understood  when  looked  down  upon 
from  an  elevation,  as  the  outline  cannot  be  under- 
stood unless  the  whole  of  it  can  be  seen.  This 
is  most  perfect  when  the  spectator  is  on  the  head 
of  the  animal  form,  or  on  the  lofty  rock  to  the 
west  of  it.  This  mound  corresponds  almost  en- 
tirely with  one  700  feet  long  in  America,  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  lately  published,  after  careful 
survey,  by  Mr.  Squier.  The  altar  towards  the  head 
in  each  case  agrees.  In  the  American  mound 
three  rivers  (also  objects  of  worship  with  the  an- 
cients) were  evidently  identified.  The  numl>er  three 
was  a  sacred  number  in  all  ancient  mythologies. 
The  sinuous  winding  and  articulations  of  the  verte- 
bral spinal  arrangement  are  anatomically  perfect 
in  the  Argyleshire  mound.  The  gentlemen  pres- 
ent with  Mr.  Phen^  during  his  investigation  state 
that  beneath  the  cairn  forming  the  head  of  the  an- 
imal was  found  a  m^alithic  chamber,  in  wfiich 
was  a  quantity  of  charcoal  and  burned  earth  and 
clu^red  nutshells,  a  flint  instrument  beautifully  veA 
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minutely  serrated  ati  the  edge,  and  burned  bones. 
The  back  or  spine  of  the  serpent,  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  300  feet  long,  was  found,  beneath  the  peat 
moss,  to  be  formed  by  a  careful  adjustment  of 
stones,  the  formation  of  which  probably  prevented 
the  structure  from  being  obliterated  by  time  and 
weather. — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

German  Schools  in  Alsace, — One  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  encountered  by  the  new  masters  of 
Alsace  is  the  strong  if  silent  opposition  shown  to 
the  German  mode  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 
Meanwhile,  the  Strasburg  Gazette  endeavors  to 
sketch  out  the  plans  of  the  new  Government  in 
this  direction,  and  to  explain  away  all  notions  of 
"tyranny"  and  "violence."  As  a  matter  of  course, 
it  says,  instruction  in  C^erman  will  henceforth  be 
obligatory  in  all  the  schools  without  dLstinction. 
Nor  will  this  be  understood  to  mean  two  or  three 
casual  hours  in  the  week,  but  every  class  will  have 
its  six  r^ular  weekly  lessons,  so  that  what  has 
hitherto  been  lost  may  be  recovered,  and  the  ex- 
aminations he.  got  through  creditably.  Further, 
the  language  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  will 
be,  for  the  lowest  form,  German  for  all  subjects 
except  French,  to  which  there  will  be  devoted  six 
hours  weekly.  In  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
however,  instruction  will  continue  for  the  present 
to  be  given  in  French,  as  far  as  possible.  There 
will,  however,  be  a  certain  division  as  to  the  sub- 
jects. Thus,  the  classical  languages,  Latin  and 
Greek,  will  be  taught  in  German  throughout,  as 
well  as  history  and  geography.  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  be  retained  for  the  whole  bulk  of 
mathematical  sciences,  as  well  as  for  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  and  natural  history. 

The  Retrogression  of  Women, — Here  and  there 
the  cracks  in  our  social  edifice  yawn  so  signifi- 
cantly that  we  feverishly  try  to  plaster  them  up, 
but  the  passion  of  the  day  for  every  variety  of  re- 
form is  more  a  sign  of  conscious  disorganization 
than  of  healthy  energy.  And  the  alterations 
clamored  for  in  the  position  of  women,  the  quack 
cures  suggested  for  the  miseries  of  their  present 
struggle  with  circumstance,  are  among  the  ugliest 
symptoms  of  serious  social  disorder.  Their  rest- 
lessness, though  happily  not  as  yet  general,  is,  we 
take  it,  a  mark  of  their  deterioration.  Not  ad- 
vance, but  retrogression,  is  indicated  by  their  as- 
sumption of  men's  work  and  their  Ixjast  of  mascu- 
line power.  We  acknowledge  the  isolation  and 
uselessness  of  thousands  among  them,  but  this  is 
no  argument  for  further  disruption  of  home  and 
wresting  of  the  feminine  faculties.  That  women 
should  suffer  as  they  do  comes  of  complicated 
causes,  some  evident  and  some  obscure.  Thou- 
sands of  families  are  out  of  gear ;  wives  are  beaten 
by  drunken  husbands,  daughters  are  sold  or  driven 
out  of  their  fathers'  houses.  Starvation  or  vice, 
baby-farming  or  other  unlegalized  professions,  seem 
the  necessary  prospect  of  the  undomesticated 
women  who  prowl  m  our  by-ways.  Victims  of 
commercial  pressure,  ignorance,  and  in  some  cases 
of  a  lying  literature,  their  religious  instincts  crushed 
by  the  dense*  atheism  of  those  who  form  their 
society,  they  are  the  saddest  sight  and  most  puzzling 
iNroblem  of  our  world.  But  what  will  be  gained 
by  further  unsexing  them,  and  encouraging  their 
less  muscular  frames  and  smaller  brains  to  a  com- 


petition with  men,  which  the  Society  for  Preventing 
Cruelty  should  really  interfere  to  stop  ?  Certainly 
some  women  are  superior  to  many  men,  but  there 
is  abundant  work  for  such  exceptional  persons  in 
the  better  fulfilment  of  those  duties  by  which 
women  have  so  largely  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind.  If,  in  search  of  pastures  new, 
capable  women  abandon  the  field  in  which  they 
have  hitherto,  and  successfully,  worked,  who  shall 
prophesy  the  result  ?  Slight  checks  may  seriously 
affect  the  prospects  of  a  race  in  the  severe  struggle 
of  humanity,  and  if  our  better  halves  alter  the 
conditions  which  have  raised  us  from  the  condition 
of  orang-outangs,  a  relapse  into  savagery  is  quite 
possible.  It  is  true  that  the  fair  sex  will  enjoy 
that  equality  of  labor,  if  not  that  excess  of  it, 
which  will  quickly  remove  from  it  the  reproach  of 
unfairness.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  en- 
franchisement in  manners  will  secure  personal  re- 
spect, nor  have  the  late  events  in  Paris  given  us 
hope  that  women  will  attain  even  ephemeral  inde- 
pendence by  throwing  off  the  restraints  of  pri- 
meval custom.  In  vain,  even  for  momentary 
license,  can  women  agree  in  weakening  the  mar- 
riage tie  and  in  denial  of  the  family,  which,  until 
we  fall  back  to  the  twilight  of  arboreal  existence, 
remains  the  true  unit  of  life  and  the  condition  of 
progress  among  men.  When  the  plant  is  injured 
at  the  root  the  flowers  droop  first,  and  the  earliest 
consequence  of  social  disorder  is  the  suffering  of 
women. — Saturday  Review, 

The  Versailles  Trials,  —  A  portion  of  the 
French  press  seems  inclined  to  resent  the  style  of 
defence  which  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  are 
striving  to  set  up.  A  contrast  is  drawn  between 
their  attitude  and  that  of  Orsini,  who  boldly 
avowed  his  act,  and  strove  to  prove  that  on  his 
principles  it  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  meritori- 
ous. It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Communists  at 
Versailles  do  not  glory  in  the  Commune.  They 
do  not  maintain  that  they  were  doing  right ;  what 
they  seek  to  show  is,  that  they  were  not  doing  very 
wrong.  They  for  the  most  part  shirk  the  notion 
of  corporate  responsibility.  The  Commune,  they 
own,  did  this,  and  the  Commune  did  that,  but 
they  did  not  do  what  the  Commune  did.  Not 
one  single  Communist,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes 
at  present,  looks  upon  the  Commune  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  any  s|)ecial  principles  of  a  great  and 
noble  kind.  All  say  that  they  took  part  in  the 
insurrection  through  a  sort  of  pardonable  mistake. 
They  considered  that  Paris  had  a  right  to  exist  as 
a  separate  community;  but  they  were  only  led  to 
assert  this  right  because  guns  were  being  taken 
from  the  National  Guard  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  because  they  received  orders  which  in  some 
capacity  or  other  they  were  bound  to  obey,  or 
accepted  posts  to  which  they  were  duly  elected.  It 
is  possible  that  the  real  heroes  of  the  Commune 
were  all  killed,  and  that  it  is  only  those  whom 
Communists  would  term  sham-Communists  that 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
But  certainly  none  of  them  have  displayed  the 
spirit  of  martyrs  ready  to  die  for  a  great  cause. 

The  Ammergau  Passion  Play, — The  acces- 
sories of  the  Ober  Ammergau  Passion  Play  are  so 
peculiar  and  picturesque,  that  it  requires  an  effort 
to  divest  ourselves  of  their  influence  while  we  at- 
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tempt  an  analysis  of  the  impressions  left  upon  us 
by  that  remarkable  performance.  It  is  not  often 
given  to  the  traveller  to  a^ist  in  open  air  at  the 
dramatized  performance  of  the  supreme  event  of 
the  world's  history  through  a  long  summer's  day, 
in  the  midst  of  exquisite  sub-Alpine  scenery,  and 
amid  the  buzzing  of  grasshoppers,  the  flight  of 
birds  and  butterflies,  and  the  tinkling  of  goat- 
bells.  But  we  shall  endeavor  to  examine  the 
decennial  PassionsspUl  of  the  Bavarian  peasants 
as  rigorously  as  if  it  were  a  commonplace  per- 
formance of  professional  actors.  Judged  even 
according  to  this  exacting  standard,  it  more  than 
holds  its  own.  The  incidents  which,  in  one  as- 
pect of  the  drama,  give  to  it  its  piquancy,  in  an- 
other augment  its  difficulty.  Natural  scenery 
and  sunlight  are  very  enjoyable  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  the  forbidden  thing  to  the  ordinary  man- 
ager, who  relies  for  his  success  on  footlights  and 
gas,  on  studied  darkness,  and  the  unreal  effects 
only  producible  in  an  enclosed  apartment  and 
with  artificial  illumination.  The  Bavarian  moun- 
taineer, without  these  trappings,  without  rouge 
or  corking  or  wigs,  steps  forward  into  the  broad 
glare  of  day,  and  offers  a  spectacle  which  no  one 
who  has  once  seen  it  can  ever  forget.  The  sit- 
tings of  the  audience,  large  enough  to  receive 
them  by  thousands,  are  appropriately  homely,  but 
the  design  of  the  stage  is — by  whomsoever  in- 
vented— an  effort  of  genius.  Tlie  proscenium, 
which  is  open  to  the  air,  is  ii8  feet  in  breadth 
and  some  twenty  feet  deep.  Behind  this  rises  a 
structure  which  is  composed  in  the  centre  of  an 
ordinary  covered  "stage"  with  its  scenes  and 
side-scenes,  and  which  is  flanked  on  either  side 
with  small  symmetrical  houses,  each  with  its  fold- 
ing-doors beneath  and  balcony  above  (the  houses 
respectively  of  Annas  and  Pilate,  and  the  only 
place  where  the  latter  appears).  Each  of  these 
houses  is  again  flanked  with  a  deep  uncovered 
set  scene  of  a  street  opening  upon  the  prosce- 
nium. So  the  performance  can  and  does  some- 
times take  place  uix)n  the  proscenium  only,  or 
between  the  proscenium  and  the  balconied 
houses  or  in  one  or  lx>th  of  the  side  streets,  or 
exclusively  within  the  covered-in  **  stage  *'  proper, 
or  in  and  al^out  all  these  divisions  simultaneously. 
The  entire  dimensions  are  so  great  that  the  spec- 
tator has  no  difficulty  in  concentrating  his  atten- 
tion on  the  part  where  the  action  for  the  time 
being  happens  to  be  proceeding.  The  side  streets 
are  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  lend  themselves  to 
processions.  The  covered  stage  is  exclusively 
employed  for  the  set  tableaux  and  for  indoor 
scenes,  such  as  the  Supper  at  Bethany  and  the 
Last  Supper,  while  the  Chorus  claims  the  pro 
scenium  for  itself;  and  as  the  drop-scene  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  portions  of  the  action  take 
place  before  it. 

A  Nnv  Feature  in  Crime. — One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  greater  modern  crimes 
seems  to  be  the  very  slight  incentive  which  the 
public  are  disix)sed  at  all  events,  whether  truly  or 
not,  to  regard  as  adequate  for  enormous  crimes, 
especially  among  the  more  or  less  educated  classes  ; 
— and  it  is  hardly  questi(mable  that  public  opinion 
on  a  point  of  this  kind,  though  of  course  utterly 
inadequate  to  justify  a  correct  judgment  on  any 
particular  case,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  far  astray 


as  to  the  general  impresaon  that  great  crime  often 
now  springs  from  what  seems  to  be  the  apparently 
least  of  all  incentives.  The  Field  of  last  week, 
for  instance,  af^er  reviewing  the  circumstances  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Kenforth,  the  English 
rowing  champion  in  Canada,  is  disposed  delil)er- 
ately  to  attribute  it  to  the  administration  of  a 
v^etable  poison,  undiscoverable  by  chemical  anal- 
ysis, of  the  sedative  sort, — and  to  attribute  the 
motive  for  this  most  cruel  of  murders,  if  murder  it 
was,  to  the  rapacity  of  some  one  or  more  of  those 
who  had  betted  against  him.  We  are  hardly  dis- 
posed to  concur  with  the  Fields  in  spile  of  the 
last  words  of  Mr.  Renforth  himself,  which  natu- 
rally raised  the  suspicion ;  but  right  or  not,  here 
is,  at  all  events,  a  well-informed  paper,  knowing 
as  much  as  most  of  the  morality  of  gamblers, 
which  is  disposed  to  think  it  probable  that  the  de- 
sire to  win  or  dread  to  lose  has  led  not  merely  to 
the  murder  of  the  immediate  antagonist  in  view, 
— that  is  common  enough, — but  to  the  foul  poison- 
ing of  a  stranger  guest,  who  had  every  sort  of  claim 
on  the  respett  of  those  amongst  whom  he  was  to 
struggle  for  the  prize.  Then  there  was  the  other 
day  in  New  York  that  strange  case,  to  which  we 
drew  attention  at  the  time,  of  a  learned  and  en- 
thusiastic Pole,  M.  Ruloff,  who  managed  to  in- 
spire all  who  came  near  him  with  the  most  pro- 
found intellectual  admiration,  who  delil^ralely 
organized  a  gang  of  burglars  of  which  he  was  the 
soul,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  himself  with 
adequate  means  for  his  abstract  studies,  and  who 
committed  a  bad  murder  in  carrying  out  one  of  his 
plans  rather  than  fail  in  his  operations.  Again, 
not  long  ago  we  had  the  Frenchman  Tropmann, 
who  deliberately  planned  and  executed  the  murder 
of  a  whole  family  of  some  seven  or  eight  souls,  in- 
cluding young  children,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
property,  one  of  his  motives  appearing  to  he,  the 
wish  to  find  means  for  the  support  of  his  own 
father,  to  whom  his  conduct  had  always  been  most 
filial.  Last  of  all,  we  have  this  strange  and  lurid 
accusation  brought, — we  trust  mistakenly, — 
against  an  unhappy  woman  in  Brighton,  that  she 
has  been  doing  her  l)est  to  poison  people  in  all 
directions  by  spreading  abroad  poisoned  sweet- 
meats under  a  particular  shop  labels — even  posi- 
tively encouraging  various  small  children  to  eat 
the  poisoned  sweetmeats  in  the  street, — solely  in 
order  to  manufacture  data  for  convincing  a  gen- 
tletnan  to  whom  she  was  attached,  and  the  life  of 
whose  wife  she  had  once  endangered  in  like  man- 
ner, that  she  was  innocent  of  any  crime  in  the 
matter,  and  that  the  poison  came  from  the  sweet- 
meat-maker, not  from  herself.—  Tfu  Spectator , 

Faces, — It  might  seem  paradoxical  to  assert 
that  most  persons  have  the  very  faintest  intellectual 
conceptions  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their 
friends'  faces.  Yet  the  truth  of  this  statement 
may  be  tested  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Ask  a 
man  of  average  intelligence  to  describe  in  detail 
the  features  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  he  will  pro- 
bably falter  and  bungle  as  much  as  if  you  had 
suddenly  called  on  him  for  one  of  Euclid's  long- 
forgotten  demonstrations.  He  cannot  say  deci- 
dedly, perhaps,  whether  the  face  b  broad  or  oval, 
whether  the  orbits  are  small  or  large,  the  iris 
brown  or  blue.  His  account  will  convince  you 
that  he  can  never  have  attentively  studied  the 
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features  in  detail,  and  that  all  his  available  knowU 
edge  of  the  person's  visible  appearance  amounts 
to  a  very  dim  idea  of  height,  color  of  hair,  and 
complexion,  ivith  some  clearer  notion  perhaps  of 
certain  unimportant  peculiarities  which  may  hap- 
pen to  have  specially  impressed  him.     Nor  is  this 
deficiency  in  the  intellectual  understanding  of  a 
face  in  its  relations  to  general  types  of  face  and 
feature  the  only  thing  noticeable.     It  might  like- 
wise be  shown  that  the  observer  lacks  even  a  dis- 
tinct  mental   image   of    the    face    in    question. 
Psychologists  are  agreed  that  visual  impressions 
are  the  most  durable,  in  the  form  of  images,  of 
all  the  sensations ;  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Mill  makes  a  very  interesting  use  of  this 
fact  in  accounting  for  the  instantaneous  self-evi- 
dence of  geonietrical  axioms.     Yet  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  ordinary  persons  are  able  to  recall 
distinct   mental   pictures   of  the   faces    of    their 
friends.     This  seems  to  follow  from   the   errors 
most  persons  make  with  respect  to  identity.     It 
is  probable,  in  spite  of  such  artistic  fictions  as  one 
permits  in  comedy — as,  for  example,  in  the  charm- 
ing confusion  of  the  Twelfth  Night — that  no  two 
human  faces  (omitting  other  parts  of  the  appear- 
ance) are  so  precisely  alike  as  to  leave  an  exact 
observer  long  in  doubt  about  a  person's  identity. 
Ants  appear  to  be  hopelessly  undistinguishable  to 
the  human  eye,  and  yet  Mr.  Darwin  speaks  of  in- 
dividual ants  being  recognized  by  their  fellow-ants 
after  a  separation  of  four  months.     In  like  man- 
ner, it  may  be  presumed,  it  is  only  inattention  to 
minute  diHerences  that  ever  puzzles  a  person  in  the 
case  of  two  similar  men  or  women.     There  is  a 
familiar  game  that  owes  all  its  point  to  this  in- 
attention.    One  or  two  well-known  acquaintances 
in  the  company  are  hidden  behind  the  window-cur- 
tains, the  eyes  only  being  exposed  for  a  brief  view 
to  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  have  to  discover 
their  owners.     Yet,  though   this  is   the   feature 
supposed  to  be  most  accurately  known,  we  have 
seen  most  laughable  confusions  of  identity  result- 
ing from  the  experiment.     How  very  nii>ty  are 
most  persons'  images  of  the  faces  of  tlieir  friends, 
must  be  known  to  every  artist.     When  he  draws 
an  outline  in  chalks  of  a  lady's  head,  her  relations 
will  frequently  pass  the  most  ignorant  criticisms 
on  the  form  of  the  several  parts.     And,  obviously, 
inability  to  recognize  a  recently-taken  photograph 
shows  ignorance  of  the  form  of  the  face  concerned. 
These  and  a  host  of  other  facts  prove  pretty  con- 
clusively that  ordinary  people  do  not  retain  dis- 
tinct images  of  their  friends'  faces.     There  being 
in  the  xuhid  nothing  but  a  very  hazy,  undefined, 
residual  picture  with   which   comparison   of  the 
present  impression  may  be   made,  nearly   every- 
body who  has  not  had  some  special  artistic  train- 
ing is  liable  to  an  occasional  blunder. — Saturday 
Revirw, 

The  Theatre  of  the  //i/tii/is,— The  drama  of 
the  Hindus  is  of  native  growth,  and  seems  to  have 
been  develope<l  by  Hindu  poets  quite  independently 
of  foreign  influence.  It  has  little  in  common 
with  the  great  masterpieces  of  Greek  art ;  in  fact, 
tragedy  hnds  no  place  among  its  productions. 
Schlegel,  to  whom  it  was  known  only  by  the 
translation  of  Sahunta/ii,  says  that  '*it  presents 
tlnrough  its  Oriental  brilliancy  of  coloring  so 
striking  a  resemblauce  on  the  whole  to  our  roman- 


tic drama,  that  it  might  be  suspected  the  love  of 
Shakspeare  had  influenced  the  translator,  if  other 
Orientalists  had  not  borne  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
of  his  translation."  The  judgment  of  this  Acute 
critic  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  contents  of  the, 
volumes  before  us.  They  contain  neither  tragedy 
nor  comedy,  but  pictures  of  life  in  which  the 
serious  and  the  amusing  are  pretty  equally  blended. 
Never  exhibiting  scenes  of  high  and  thrilling  in- 
terest, never  descending  to  farce,  they  l»elong  to 
that  class  of  writings  which,  for  want  of  a  more 
specific  term,  we  are  accustomed  to  call  plays  or 
dramas. 

The  origin  of  the  Hindu  drama  is  lost  in  the 
ages  of  a  fabulous  antiquity  ;  but  its  invention  is 
ascnl)ed  to  those  ancient  saints  and  sages  to  whom 
the  Hindus  ascribe  all  thdt  they  revere  and  admire. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  assign  any  positive  date  to 
the  plays  which  survive.  The  oldest  of  the  drama- 
tists is  Kalidasa,  whose  period  is  enveloped  in 
doubt  and  obscurity.  A  century  or  two  before, 
or  a  century  or  two  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  the  vague  time  to  which  the 
translator  refers  the  composition  of  his  three  plays. 
His  works  contain  many  cumulative  proofs  that 
they  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  comparatively 
modem  age.  Bhavabhuti,  who  is  held  second  in 
estimation,  and  who  also  produced  three  plays, 
seems  to  have  lived  about  the  eighth  century  a.d. 
The  number  of  plays  of  which  the  trani>lator  gives 
the  titles  is  about  sixty,  but  several  of  these  are 
known  only  by  name.  No  doubt  there  were 
many  of  which  no  remnant  has  come  douoi,  as  the 
numl>er  is  small  for  such  a  voluminous  literature  as 
that  of  the  Hindus.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
plots  of  the  plays  are  most  frequently  drawn  from 
mythology,  and  represent  some  episode  already  • 
known  to  the  spectators.  Some,  however,  derive 
their  plots  from  history  or  from  real  life,  and 
these  are  the  most  mteresting  to  Europeans. 
Like  the  dramatic  representations  of  Greece,  they 
were  performed  only  on  great  occasions  of  festiv- 
ity, and  as  only  one  play  was  performed  at  each 
time,  they  are  some  of  them  very  long. 

A  Fortunate  Death. — The  Pekin  correspond- 
ent of  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  announces 
the  death  of  Vo-yen,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
the  Europeans  in  China.  He  was  the  tutor  of  the 
late  Emperor,  and  consequently  possessed  great 
influence  at  the  Chinese  Court,  and  was  the  chief 
of  the  literary  class  in  China,  which  is  known  for 
its  hatred  of  everything  European.  His  family 
was  of  Mongolian  origin,  but  had  long  been  settled 
in  China.  The  late  ICmperor,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  gave  him  the  important  post  of  Governor 
of  Moukden  in  Mantchouria — a  dignity  which  is 
much  sought  after  in  the  Empire,  as  Moukden  is 
the  cradle  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  While  holding 
this  post  Vo-yen  was  a  witness  of  the  war  in  which 
China  was  l^eaten  by  England  and  France,  and 
this  inflamed  the  hatred  which  he  had  previously 
felt  for  all  foreigners  into  a  sort  of  frenzy.  When, 
shortly  after,  he  became  tutor  to  the  present  Em- 
•pcror,  he  rei>eale'-ily  laid  before  the  Sovereign 
reports  against  Euroj^eans,  and  in  one  of  these  he 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  would  not  die 
happy  until  after  eating  the  flesh  of  the  foreigners 
and  lying  on  a  couch  made  of  their  skins.  He 
protested  strongly  against  the  establishment  of  a 
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xhocA  of  science  and  foreign  languages  at  the 
Pekin  Foreign  fjfhce^  and  against  the  Borlingame 
mission,  on  the  ground  that  a  forever  had  been 
placerJ  at  its  head,  and  that  the  sabordinate  post^ 
were  filled  by  Chinese  dignitaries.  Vo-yen  was 
very  pripular  among  his  countrymen  on  account 
of  his  charities,  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  simple 
mode  of  life.  His  household  was  conducted  on  a 
modest  scale,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune 
wa.>  deroted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  school  for  giving  gratuitous  instruction 
to  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their 
education. 

L'/m, — But  of  all  scenes  of  military  history 
which  a  vi^t  to  Ulm  recalls,  the  most  impressive 
would  have  been  the  surrender  of  General  Mack^s 
army  to  Xapwleon,  almo^  without  a  battle,  in 
1805.  We  can  best  convey  an  idea  of  this  e\'ent 
by  saying  that  it  was  to  Aastria  what  Sedan  lately 
was  to  France.  It  occurred  two  davs  before  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  destroyed  Pitt*s  hope  of 
military  resistance  to  France  as  completely  as 
Nelson^s  victory  annihilated  Napoleon's  scheme 
of  naval  hostility  to  England.  The  Archduke 
Charles  wx*.  at  this  period  employed  in  Italy.  But 
in  1S09,  when  Austria  again  tried  her  fortune 
against  Napoleon,  he  was  in  supreme  command 
upon  the  Danube.  The  upper  valley  of  that  river 
was  nf)W  for  military  purposes  F'rench  territory,  so 
that  the  campaign  Ijegan  to  the  east  of  Ulm,  in  the 
triangle  forme^l  by  the  Danulje  and  the  Isar,  and 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Ratlsbon  to  Landshut.  The 
Archduke  had  the  advantage  of  the  first  blow,  and 
ought,  if  he  had  been  the  general  of  1796,  to  have 
annihilated  a  French  corps  at  Ralisbon  before  it 
could  be  withdrawn  or  supported.  The  journey 
of  Nap^^leon  from  Paris  to  Strasburg,  and  thence 
to  Donauworth  was  thought  in  those  days  a  mir- 
acle of  celerity.  He  was  only  just  in  time  to  re- 
merJy  the  blumlers  of  Berthier,  who,  by  a  process 
of  selection  which  might  have  been  called  Austrian, 
harl  l^een  placed  in  command  over  Massena  and 
Davoust.  Napoleon  has  said  that  the  campaign 
which  followed  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  did. 
Within  a  mi>nth  he  had  broken  up  the  Archduke's 
army  ami  occupied  Vienna.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  to  the  honor  of  the  Archduke  and 
his  army  that  after  these  tremendous  disasters 
they  were  still  able  to  bring  Napoleon  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  at  Aspem,  and  to  fight  a  great 
battle,  which  was  almost  a  victory,  at  Wagram. 
There  is  perhaps  no  place  which  more  than  Ulm 
impresses  the  mind  with  admiration  for  Napoleon  ; 
yet  the  sympathy  of  an  English  visitor  to  that 
place  will  not  be  with  the  French  conqueror,  but 
with  the  brave,  blundering  Austrians  who  defiled 
before  him. 

Recent  Inventions, — It  is  said  that  a  firm  in 
London  Is  now  constructing  the  most  economical 
steam-engines  in  the  M'orld.  For  their  mill  en- 
gines these  manufacturers  guarantee  a  consumption 
of  less  than  two  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power 
per  hour,  and  they  claim  that  in  some  cases  these^ 
engines  in  practice  have  brought  the  figure  as  low 
as  one  pound  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

To  realize  the  importance  of  this  improvement, 
it  must  be  considered  that  ordinary  steam-engines, 
in  many  cases,  bum  as  much  as  ten  potmds  of  coal 


per  horse-power  per  boor.  This  is  common  when 
the  boiler  admits  of  the  evaporation  of  only  six 
pounds  of  water  for  every  pound  of  coaL  NNTien 
engines  are  sopf^ied  with  ComLsh  boilers,  so  cele- 
brated for  their  economy — since  they  eva{X)rate 
twelve  pounds  of  water  for  every  pound  of  coal — 
the  ordinary  consumption  is  fi-.-c  pounds  of  coal 
per  horse-power  per  hour ;  and  the  reJuction  c>f 
this  amount  to  three  or  even  two  and  a  half  pounds 
has  thus  far  been  considered  something  exlraordi- 
nar}*,  the  best  result  in  fact  to  be  p)ractiv^y  oTnam- 
ed.  That  there  is,  however,  still  room  for  im- 
provement, is  evident  from  the  theory  of  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat. 

The  best  engineers,  in  place  of  obtaining,  xs 
heretofore,  only  one-tenth  or  twentieth  of  the 
theoretical  equivalent  of  the  heat  consume^l,  are  re- 
ported to  have  reached  nearly  one-fifth,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Technologist^  is  a  wonderful  ad- 
vance. Most  engineers  are  agreed  on  the  main 
features  of  the  most  economical  engines.  They 
are  proportionally  large  boilers,  with  large  heat- 
ing surfaces,  and  proper  grates  ;  heating  of  the 
feed  water  in  the  condenser ;  high  pressure  in  con- 
nection with  proper  cut-off  arrangements  $«  as 
to  utilize  the  expansion ;  careful  protection  from 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation ;  and  above  all  things, 
intelligent  and  faithful  engineers  and  firemen. 
Many  moderately  good  boilers  and  engines  lose 
all  claim  to  reascMiable  economy  by  improper 
treatment  in  firii^. 

TO  AN   INCX»NSTA^^^  MISTRESS. 

I  lov'd  thee  once.  Til  love  no  more  ; 
Thine  be  the  grief^  as  is  the  blame : 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  before. 
What  reason  should  I  be  the  same? 
He  that  can  love  unlov'd  again. 
Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain ; 
God  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay. 
While  unthrifts  fool  their  love  away. 

Nothing  could  have  my  love  o'erthro^-n. 

If  thou  had' St  still  continued  mine. 
Nay,  if  thou  had^st  remained  thine  own, 
I  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thine. 
But  thou  thy  freedom  did  recall. 
That  it  thou  might  elsewhere  enthrall ; 
And  then,  how  could  I  but  disdain 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain  ? 

When  new  desires  had  conquer'd  thee, 
And  chang'd  the  object  of  thy  will. 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me. 

Not  constancy,  to  love  thee  still ; 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  prostitute  affection  so. 
Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 

Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice, — 

Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast, 
1*11  neither  grieve,  nor  yet  rejoice. 
To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost. 
The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be. 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee ; 
To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  more 
A  begging  at  a  b^gar's  door. 
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MARCH, 


BritBh  Qainnlji  Renew. 
MAHOMET.* 


The  appearance  in  the  English  tongue  upon  the  Infidel  is  carried  out  by  Syed 

of  a  defense  of  the  Mahometan  rehgion  Ahmed  Khan  in  a  new  shape.     The  faith 

from  the  hand  of  one  who  on  the  one  hand  can  no  longer  be  spread  over  new  realms 

claims  a  lineal  descent  from  the  Prophet,  at  the  sword's  point :  but  new  fields   of 

and  on  the  other  hand  has  been  enrolled  conflict,  and  therefore  of  possible  triumph, 

in  an  Enghsh  order  of  knighthood,  is  a  are  laid  open.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 

mark  of  the  drawing  together  of  East  and  followers  of  Islam  if  they  are  learning,  as 

West  which  would  have  seemed  impossible  the  author  of  this  book  clearly  has  learned, 

a  generation  or  two  back.     And  it  marks  that  it  is  a  false  policy  for  a  system  which 

that  drawing  together  in  its  best  form.     It  can    no   longer  spread  itself  by  temporal 

is  something  new  for  a  professor  of  Islam,  weapons  to  withdraw  itself  into  sullen  iso- 

evidently  devout  and  learned  according  to  lation.     Our  Syed  takes  a   far  worthier 

his  own  standard,  to  stand  forth  and  chal-  course,  and  one  which  shows  a  far  truer 

len^e  European  and  Christian  thinkers  on  faith  in  his  own  religion,  by  trying  to  show 

their  own  ground.      It  is  a  sign  of  a  new  that  that  religion  need  not  shun  the  light, 

spiritamongthoughtful  Mahometans,  when  but  that  it  dares  to  stand  forth  and  meet 

a  writer  of  their  religion  no  longer  shuts  other  systems  face  to  face  on  the  arena 

himself  up  within  the  old  barriers  of  his  of  free  inquiry.     The  mutual  contempt  of 

exclusive  creed.     The  bidding  of  his  Pro-  Christian  and  Moslem  has  been  largely  the 

phet  and  forefather  to  make  ceaseless  war  result  of  mutual  ignorance.     It  has  largely 

been  the  result  of  each  side  seeing  the  other 

•A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Ufc  of  Mohjmimed  )„   its   worst  form.        And  the   fashion  of 

"^  Kh'rB^'ot^.sT  Vol.?r  ^i^6^\  glorifying  one  particular  Mahometan  pow- 

Trttbner  &  Co.    1870.  er,  winch  has  prevailed  by  fits  and  starts 
Nbw  Suies.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  3.  17 
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for  some  years,  as  it  certainly  does  not  rise 
out  of  any  deep  knowledge  of  Islam  and 
its  history,  is  not  likely  to  tend  to  any  fair 
and  reasonable  interchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween Mahometans  and  Christians.  Such 
a  book  as  that  of  Syed  Ahmed  opens  to  us 
a  new  world.  Few  Europeans  have  any 
notion  of  the  vast  mass  of  theological  lit- 
erature which  has  gathered  together  at  the 
hands  of  Mahometan  divines,  of  the  vast 
mass  of  commentaries  of  which  the  Koran 
has  become  the  centre.  It  is  possible  that 
in  some  cases  Western  controversialists 
might  find  their  antagonists  in  the  East 
somewhat  stronger  than  they  might  expect 
But  at  all  events  they  may  be  surprised  at 
finding  the  war  carried  into  their  own  coun- 
try. Syed  Ahmed  is  evidently  not  afinid 
of  meeting  either  Christian  divines  or  Euro- 
pean scholars  on  their  own  ground.  He 
is  certainly  not  fi^ee  from  that  contempt  for 
the  Jjifidel  which  seems  inherent  in  the 
Moslem  character,  and  which  is,  we  sup- 
pose, specially  becoming  in  a  descendant 
of  the  Prophet.  The  Syed  is  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  to  acknowledge  with  thank- 
fulness, any  instances  where  his  great  fore- 
father has  received  favorable  or  even  just 
dealing  at  the  hands  of  European  writers.* 
Still,  on  the  whole,  he  looks  down  on  his 
Christian  antagonists.  And  he  looks  down 
on  them  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  pity 
as  his  intellectual  inferiors,  as  men  less 
thoughtful  and  less  well  informed  than  him- 
selt  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  certainly  not 
the  best  for  engaging  in  controversy ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
worst.  Syed  Ahmed,  as  we  hold,  over- 
rates his  own  knowledge  and  his  own  pow- 
ers of  reasoning,  as  compared  with  those 

*  We  must  here  point  out  a  singular  imposture 
of  wliich  the  Syed  has  been  made  the  victim.  He 
quotes,  among  authors  who  have  done  justice  to 
Mahomet  and  his  system,  "  Edward  Gibbon,  the 
celebrated  historian,  Godfrey  Higgins,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  John  Davenport."  When  we  read 
this  passage  we  had  never  before  heard  the  name 
of  John  Davenport,  but  it  struck  us  as  remarkable 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  passage  quoted  in  his 
name  came  word  for  word  from  Mr.  Freeman's 
**  History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens.''  We 
have  since  with  some  /lifficulty  procured  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Davenport's  book,  which  could  not  be  found 
in  any  regular  publisher's  catalogue.  The  book  is 
"  An  Apology  for  Mohammed  and  the  Koran,  by 
John  Davenport.  London  :  Printed  for  the  author, 
and  to  be  had  of  J.  Davis  &  Sons,  137,  Long 
Acre.  1869."  In  this  book,  pp.  140-1^1,  arecopied 
\vithout  acknowledgment,  and  we  tnink  without 
the  change  of  a  word,  from  passages  in  pp.  42,  46, 
56,  59,  of  Mr.  Freeman's  book. 


of  his  Christian  opponents.  But  by  so 
doing  he  admits  that  the  question  is  a  mat- 
ter for  reason  and  inquiry ;  and,  after  all, 
our  Mahometan  controversialist  does  not 
treat  Christians  as  a  body  nearly  so  badly 
as  Christians  of  diflferent  sects  are  often  in 
the  habit  of  treating  one  another. 

We  rejoice  then  at  so  promising  a  con- 
tribution as  Syed  Ahmed  gives  us  towards 
filling  up  the  gap  which  at  present  yawns 
between  men  of  Eastern  and  Western  na- 
tions, of  Eastern  and  Western  creeds.  But 
even  among  Western  scholars  there  yawns 
another  gap  almost  as  wide  between  those 
to  whom  the  East  and  the  West  respective- 
ly supply  subjects  of  study.  The  field  of 
either  Eastern  or  Western  scholarship  is  so 
wide  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any 
man  who  is  master  of  both  alike.  Each 
has  need  of  the  other  at  every  step.  The 
Western  scholar  is  constantly  brought  into 
contact  with  the  history  of  the  East.  As 
far  as  authentic  records  carry  us  back,  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world  has  largely 
turned  upon  the  great  struggle  between 
the  two  systems  which  we  vaguely,  yet  not 
inaccurately,  speak  of  as  Eastern  and  W^est- 
em.  The  rivalry  of  East  and  West,  in  those 
days  the  rivalry  of  the  Barbarian  and  the 
Greek,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Herodotus,  the 
subject  of  the  drama  of  human  histor}\ 
It  was  so  in  his  own  day ;  it  had  been  so 
from  the  earliest  days  of  which  legend  or 
tradition  had  any  thing  to  tell.  Since  his 
day  the  struggle  has  gone*  on  in  various 
forms,  and  the  championship  of  each  side 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  various  na- 
tions ;  and,  at  almost  all  its  stages,  the  strug- 
gle has  been  made  fiercer  and  more  abid- 
ing because  religious  differences  have  step- 
ped in  to  heighten  political  enmity.  The  old 
faith  of  Persia,  alike  imder  Achsemenid  and 
imder  Sassanid  rule,  stood  forth  as  some- 
thing hostile  alike  to  the  heathendom  ot 
the  old  Greek  and  to  the  Christianity  ol 
the  later  Roman.  But  the  struggle  never 
reached  its  full  bitterness  till  the  respective 
civilizations  of  the  East  and  the  West  had 
leagued  themselves  forever  with  the  two 
religions  between  which,  for  the  very  reason 
that  their  teaching  has  so  much  in  common, 
opposition  has  ever  been  most  deadly.  The 
various  forms  of  polytheism  could  always 
tolerate  one  another;  they  could  for  the 
most  part  hit  upon  some  scheme  of  com- 
promise or  amalgamation.  A  national  re- 
ligion, like  that  of  the  Jew  or  the  Persian, 
might  whet  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  a 
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Struggle  against  an  enemy  of  another  faith ; 
but  its  votaries  were  not  bound  to  enter 
upon  schemes  of  spiritual  conquest.    Con- 
tent with  the  possession  of  their  own  law, 
they  could  look  with  indifference  on  the 
fate  which  might,  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  be  designed  for  the  less  favored 
and  enlightened  portion  of  mankind   But 
neither  Christianity  nor  Islam  can  thus  sit 
still  without  a  thought  for  tlie  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  others.     Each  alike  proclaims  itself 
as  the  one  true  faith,  the  one  law  for  all 
lands  and  all  nations,  which  none  of  the 
sons  of  men  can  reject  except  at  the  peril 
of  his  soul.  Each  alike,  then,  is  in  its  own 
natiure  aggressive ;  each  seeks  to  bring  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  within  the  one 
pale  of  safety ;  and,  when  persuasion  fails, 
It  is  the  avowed  principles  of  one  creed,  it 
has  been  the  frequent  practice  of  the  vota- 
ries of  both,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the 
one  tnith  at  the  point  of  the  sword.     For 
the  last  twelve  hundred  years  that  struggle 
between  East  and  West  which  has  ever 
been  the  centre  of  all  history  has  taken  the 
special  form  of  a  struggle  bet>veen  Chris- 
tendom and  Islam.    There  is  not  a  nation 
in  Europe  which  has  not  had  its  share  in 
the  great  conflict.      Even  those  nations 
whose  geographical  position  hindered  them 
from  standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
have  at  least  sent  their  handful  of  crusa- 
ders to  fight  against  the  Paynim  for  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.     If  the  struggle  has  now 
ceased  within  the  ordinar}-^  bounds  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  and  warfare,  if  modem 
European  policy,  instead  of  ceaseless  war- 
fare with  the  Infidel,  consists  in  propping 
up  his  tottering  dominion  over  unwilling 
Christians,  that  is  simply  because,  within 
the    European    border,  the    Infidel   has 
ceased  to  be  threatening.  In  more  obscure 
parts  of  the  world  the  struggle  still  goes 
on :  it  even  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
soon  be  brought  very  near  to  our  own 
doors.     Recent  reports  speak  of  a  wide- 
spread discontent  among  the  Mahometan 
inhabitants  of  India,  a  discontent  ground- 
ed on  no  other  cause  than  that,  under 
British  rule,  the  Mahometan  is  placed  on 
a  perfect  equality  with  men  of  all  other 
creeds,  whereas  he  deems  it  his  inherent 
right  to  rule  over  men  of  all  other  creeds. 
Such  is  indeed  the  inborn  spirit  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith — a  faith  of  which  it  is  not 
an  accident,  but  an  essential  principle,  that 
it  is  to  be  spread  by  the  sword,  and  can 
never,  except  imder  compulsion,  sit  down 


on  an  equality  with  other  faiths.  It  may, 
within  certain  limits  it  must,  grant  a  con- 
temptuous toleration  to  men  of  other  reli- 
gions ;  it  can  never  willingly  submit  to  ac- 
cept toleration,  or  even  equality,  at  the 
hands  of  those  whom  it  looks  on  as  made 
to  be  either  its  victims,  its  subjects,  or  its 
converts. 

The  more  we  feel  the  prominent  part 
which  the  struggle  between  Christendom 
and  Islam  has  borne  in  the  general  history 
of  the  world,  the  more  deeply  we  feel  the 
vast  importance  of  a  right  understanding 
of  the  Mahometan  history.    Until  we  fully 
grasp  the  true  nature  and  position  of  the 
rival  power,  whole  volumes  of  Christian 
and  European  history  remain  most  imper- 
fectly understood.     And  the  more  deeply 
we  feel  all  this,  the  more  deeply  also  we 
feel  the  frightful  difficulty  of  getting  at  a 
right  understanding  of  the   Mahometan 
history.     We  speak  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Western  students,  anxious,  first  of  all,  to 
understand  the  historj'  of  a  system  which 
has  had  such  powerful  effects  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  system  which  forms  the  subject 
of  our  own  studies.     But  those  who  go  so 
far  as  this  can  not  fail  to  be  anxious  also 
to  know  something,  for  its  own  sake,  of  a 
system  which  has  exercised  so  powerful  an 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  itian ;  and,  if 
possible,  they  will  be  even  more  anxious  to 
call  up  a  lively  image  of  the  man  who  has 
wrought  a  greater  change  in  the  condition 
and  history  of  the  world  than  any  other 
mere  mortal.     But  the  difficulties  which 
beset  a  Western  scholar  in  striving  to  gain 
a  knowledge,  so  precious  in  itself  and  so 
important  for  his  own  purposes,  are  almost 
enough  to  make  him  draw  back  at  the  on- 
set.   He  finds  a  gulf,  which  it  seems  hope- 
less to  think  of  crossing,  between  himselt 
and  the  original  authorities  on  his  subject. 
He  finds  a  gulf  only  less  wide  between 
himself  and  those  modern  scholars  who 
have  undertaken  Eastern  subjects,  and  who 
must  serve  as  interpreters  between  himself 
and  the  original  writers  of  Eastern  history. 
Few  scholars  can  be  found  who  are  mas- 
ters alike  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
languages.     Here  and  there  a  man  may  be 
found  who  has  enough  knowledge  both  of 
European  and  Asiatic  tongues  to  serve  for 
the  purposes  of  comparative  philology. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  master  at  once  of  the 
literature  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
Thoroughly  to  work  out  in  dfi.\:ai\  >^^  V5^% 
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story  of  the  relations  between  Christendom 
and  Islam — a  story  which  involves  the 
story  of  the  relations  between  West  and 
East  before  Christendom  and  Islam  arose 
— a  man  must  add  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  European  histor}',  classical  and  mediae- 
val, to  a  knowledge  equally  thorough  of 
the  vast  mass  of  historical  literature  which 
has  been  accumulated  through  so  many 
ages  in  the  languages  of  the  East.  But 
such  knowledge  as  this  is  only  to  be  had 
piecemeal ;  its  acquisition  in  all  its  fulness 
would  surpass  the  longest  life  and  the 
greatest  energy  which  has  ever  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  man.  The  man  who  devotes 
himself  to  any  one  branch  of  the  subject 
must  be  content  to  take  many  things  at 
second-hand,  on  the  authority  of  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  other  branches. 
It  is  rare  to  find  a  man  to  whom  all  ages 
of  European  history,  classical,  mediaeval, 
and  modern,  are  alike  familiar;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  man  should  be  able 
to  add  to  this  unusual  amount  of  Western 
knowledge  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
smattering  of  the  needful  knowledge  of  the 
East.  Even  if  he  has  gained  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  chief  historical  languages  of 
the  East,  mere  lack  of  time  will  hinder  him 
from  gaining  the  same  sort  of  knowledge 
of  the  historical  literature  contained  in 
them  which  he  has  gained  of  the  historical 
literature  of  the  West.  He  is  driven  back 
at  the  threshold.  He  wishes,  for  instance, 
to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Mahomet,  but  of 
the  practical  working  of  his  system  as  a 
religious  and  political  code.  He  is  told 
that  "  the  living  law  of  Mahometanism  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  but  in  the 
commentators — a  set  of  the  most  vicious 
scoundrels  who  ever  disgraced  humanity, 
whose  first  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
relax  the  plain  meaning  of  the  original 
edicts  as  far  as  practicable."*  He  feels 
that  he  may  possibly  master  the  Koran, 
but  that  he  has  no  hope  of  mastering  the 
commentators.  Yet  such  a  warning  as  this 
makes  him  only  the  more  anxious  to  mas- 

*  We  quote  from  an  article  in  the  unluckily  de- 
funct i\^ff/iV>//j/ ^«ww  for  October,  1861,  headed 
"The  Great  Arabian,"  an  article  supplying 
many  materials  for  thought,  as  suggested  Dy  the 
contemplation  of  Mahomet's  personal  history 
from  an  Eastern  point  of  view.  It  is  worth  com- 
paring (his  article  with  another  in  the  same  Re- 
view for  July,  1858,  which  throughout  looks  at 
Mahomet  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Western 
scholar  and  thinker. 


ter  the  commentators.  He  sees  that  the 
corruptions  of  a  religion  or  of  a  code  are 
an  essential  portion  of  its  history.  He 
feels  that,  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
history  and  working  of  Islam,  he  must 
know,  not  only  what  the  Prophet  meant, 
but  what  his  followers  in  successive  ages 
have  taken  him  to  mean.  And  he  is  per- 
haps inclined  to  be  indignant  at  finding 
any  whole  class  of  men  described  as 
"  vicious  scoundrels."  He  knows  some- 
thing of  the  controversies  of  Christendom, 
of  the  additions  and  perversions  with  which 
disputants  of  one  sect  or  another  have 
overwhelmed  the  original  purity  of  the 
faith.  He  knows  something  of  the  history 
of  law  in  European  countries,  of  the  strange 
subleties  and  the  frequent  wrongs  which 
have  sprung  from  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  lawyers,  Roman,  English,  or  any  other. 
Yet  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  would 
be  utterly  unfair  to  set  down  either  the 
theologians  or  the  lawyers  of  any  age, 
sect,  or  country  in  Europe,  as  being,  in  the 
mass,  "  a  set  of  vicious  scoundrels."  Nay 
more,  if  a  religious  and  civil  code  has  been 
for  ages  expounded  by  a  set  of  vicious 
scoundrels,  the  mere  fact  is  surely  remark- 
able in  itself.  Such  a  fact  must  also  have 
had  a  most  important  effect  on  the  condi- 
tion and  history  of  the  nations  who  have 
so  long  followed  such  unhappy  guidance. 
The  repulsive  picture  thus  drawn  of  the 
Mahometan  commentators  makes  us  only 
the  more  anxious  to  know  something  about 
them.  But  we  feel  that,  without  giving 
up  more  time  than  we  can  afford  to  take 
from  still  more  important  matters,  we  must 
be  content  to  abide  in  ignorance. 

This  is  the  kind  of  difficulty  which  is 
met  at  every  step  by  those  who  lay  no 
claim  to  the  character  of  professed  Orien- 
tal scholars,  but  who  wish  to  gain  that 
knowledge  of  Eastern  matters  without 
which  they  feel  that  their  knowledge  even 
of  Western  matters  is  very  imperfect.  Yet 
they  must  thankfully  acknowledge  that  a 
class  of  Oriental  scholars  has  arisen,  whose 
writings  take  away  not  a  few  of  the  diffi- 
culdes  in  their  path.  We  can  not  forbear, 
even  in  passing,  from  paying  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  such  works  on  Oriental  his- 
tory as  those  of  Malcolm,  Elphinstone,  and 
Erskine.  As  to  our  own  immediate  sub- 
ject, German  scholarship  may  well  be 
proud  of  such  works  as  those  of  Weil  and 
Sprenger,  and  English  scholarship  of  the 
great  work  of  Sir  William  Muir.    We  can 
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liardly  fancy  a  book  better  suited  to  our 
purpose,  from  our  own  point  of  view,  than 
the  clear  and  business-like  volume  of  Dr. 
Weil.*  In  the  larger  work  of  Dr.  Spren- 
ger,  a  purely  Western  scholar  may  some- 
times get  bewildered  with  an  Eastern  scho- 
larship which  is  too  deep  for  him ;  he  may 
sigh  for  something  like  order  and  method, 
and  he  may  sometimes  wish  that  the 
results  were  set  forth  with  somewhat  less 
of  what  he  may  be  tempted  to  call  irrele- 
vant and  undignified  sprightliness.f  He 
may  also  perhaps  be  inclined  to  see  in  his 
guide  somewhat  of  a  disposition  to  know 
more  than  can  possibly  be  known.  Yet 
he  will  none  the  less  admire  the  prodigious 
stores  of  knowledge  which  Dr.  Sprenger 
has  gathered  together — stores  especially 
rich  in  collateral  information  touching  the 
Prophet's  companions  and  contemporaries. 
The  work  of  our  own  countryman  is  a 
noble  monument  of  research,  thought,  and 
criticism.  Yet  even  here  we  sometimes 
feel  that  the  author  leads  us  just  deep 
enough  into  the  matter  to  make  us  wish  to 
go  deeper.  We  doubt  here  and  there 
whether  Sir  William  Muir  has  always  bold- 
ly carried  out  his  own  canons  of  criticism, 
and  we  long  for  time  and  opportunities  to 
test  his  authorities  for  ourselves  in  detail. 
We  feel  sure  that,  beneath  the  destroying 
hammer  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  nay,  in  the 
hands  of  writers  much  less  unbelieving 
than  Sir  George  Lewis,  whole  generations 
and  ages  of  alleged  early  Arabian  history 
would  pass  away  from  the  domain  of  as- 
certained history  into  the  domain  of  unas- 
certained legend.  And  we  can  not  help 
seeing  that  Sir  William  Muir's  earnest  and 
undoubting  faith  as  a  Christian  man  has 
sometimes  stood  in  his  way  as  a  critical 
historian.  A  man  may  surely  be  a  good 
Christian  without  bringing  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament genealogies  as  historical  documents 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  and  when 

Sir  William  Muir  hints  his  belief  that  in 
I 

*  Mohammed  dcr  Prophet,  sein  Leben  und 
seine  Lehre ;  von  Dr.  Gustav  Weil.     Stuttgart, 

t  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammed ; 
von  A.  Sprenger.  Berlin,  1869.  We  are  almost 
afraid  to  talk  about  the  dignity  of  history  or  of 
philosophy  either,  but  surely  this  is  not  the  style 
m  whidi  to  deal  with  grave  questions  either  of 
facts  or  morals  :  *'  So  ist  dem  Mann  das  Bedilrf- 
niss  ein  Weib  zu  lieben  angeboren,  aber  die  Reize 
der  Liesel  erwecken  erst  diesen  Trieb  und  bestim- 
men  ihn  sie  ausschlieslich  zu  lieben."  (i.  224.) 
There  are  many  passages  like  this  in  Dr.  Spren- 
ger^s  book. 


some  parts  of  his  career  Mahomet  was  the 
subject  of  what  we  may  call  a  Satanic  in- 
spiration, he  is  putting  forth  a  view  which 
he  has  a  perfect  right  to  maintain  as  a 
theological  proposition,  but  he  is  treading 
on  ground  whither  the  historian  of  events 
and  creeds  must  refuse  to  follow  him. 

In  truth,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject is  that,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  his- 
torian to  avoid  committing  himself  on 
questions  which  are  purely  theological,  yet, 
in  considering  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  the 
effects  of  Mahometanism,  he  can  not  help 
forever  treading  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
forbidden  region.  Through  the  whole 
history,  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  nations 
which  have  adopted  his  system,  the  re- 
ligious element  underlies  every  thing.  Ma- 
homet was  a  conqueror  and  a  ruler ;  but 
he  was  a  conqueror  and  a  ruler  only  be- 
cause he  declared  himself  to  be  a  divinely-, 
commissioned  prophet.  His  immediate 
followers  founded  the  vastest  empire  that 
the  world  ever  saw,  an  empire  which, 
though  it  soon  split  asunder  in  actual  fact, 
has  maintained  a  theoretical  unity  ever 
since.  But  that  empire  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  the  dominion  of  a  nation  or  of  a 
dynasty.  It  was  the  dominion  of  a  re- 
ligious sect  which  had  risen  to  political 
power,  of  a  religious  sect  with  which  the 
acquisition  of  political  power  was  a  re- 
ligious principle.  In  the  Mahometan  sys- 
tem there  is  no  room  for  national  distinc- 
tions ;  religious  belief  stands  in  the  place  of 
nationality;  every  fellow-believer  is  a  fel- 
low-countryman. There  is  no  distinction 
between  Church  and  State;  we  can  not 
even  say  that  Church  and  State  are  two 
different  aspects  of  the  same  body.  In 
Islam  the  Church  comes  first  in  idea  and 
in  fact ;  the  State  is  simply  the  Church  in 
its  unavoidable  temporal  relations.  In 
Islam  there  is  no  rivalry,  no  distinction, 
between  Pope  and  Caesar ;  the  same  man 
is  at  once  Pope  and  Caesar,  and  he  is 
Caesar  simply  because  he  is  Pope.  In 
every  Mahometan  country  the  whole  civil 
and  social  fabric  rests  on  the  groundwork 
of  a  divine  law  once  revealed.  The  pro- 
fessions of  the  canon  and  the  civil  lawyer, 
even  the  professions  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
theologian,  are  in  Islam  one  and  the  same. 
In  every  thing  the  spiritual  element  comes 
first,  and  the  temporal  element  is  its  mere 
appendage.  The  appendage  may  indeed 
sometimes  overshadow  the  inherent  sub- 
stance.     We  can  conceive  that  a.  vctf^«:ts. 
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Ottoman  Sultan  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe 
may  sometimes  forget  that  he  is  the  Caliph 
of  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  So  German 
archiepiscopal  Electors  seem  sometimes  to 
have  forgotten  that  they  were  Christian 
priests.  But  if  the  Caliph  has  forgotten 
his  own  mission,  there  are  millions  of  be- 
lievers throughout  the  world  who  well  re- 
member it.  The  last  tii^  that  a  Roman 
Emperor  set  foot  in  Rome,  he  himself 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  own  being. 
But  the  Roman  People  had  not  forgotten 
it,  and,  though  the  successor  of  Augustus 
lurked  in  the  person  of  Joseph  the  Second, 
they  welcomed  the  successor  of  Augustus 
to  his  own  home.  With  far  more  truth, 
with  far  more  effect,  might  the  Caliph  of 
Mahomet,  casting  aside  his  trust  in  an  arm 
of  flesh,  appeal  to  the  religious  zeal,  not 
only  of  his  own  political  subjects,  but  of 
all  true  believers  throughout  the  world.  It 
would  be  no  small  trial  for  Christendom,  it 
would  be  a  special  trial  for  those  Christian 

fovemments  which  bear  rule  over  Ma- 
ometan  subjects,  if  such  a  day  should 
ever  come. 

The  primary  fact  then  from  which  we 
start  is  that  Mahomet  was  a  man  who 
founded  a  temporal  dominion,  but  who 
grounded  his  claim  to  temporal  dominion 
solely  on  his  claim  to  be  a  divinely-com- 
missioned teacher  of  religion.  He  taught 
a  doctrine;  he  founded  a  sect;  and  the 
proselytes  of  that  sect  presently  set  forth, 
in  the  name  of  their  new  faith,  to  conquer 
the  world.  In  the  first  burst  of  its  new- 
bom  enthusiasm,  in  the  successive  revivals 
of  that  enthusiasm,  they  actually  did  con- 
quer and  keep  no  small  part  of  the  world. 
Every  Moslem  was,  as  his  first  duty,  a 
missionary ;  but  he  was  an  armed  mission- 
ary. In  tiiis  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  two  re- 
ligious systems  which  had  gone  before  his 
own,  and  with  which  his  own  must  be 
compared  at  every  step.  To  understand  the 
position  of  Mahomet  and  the  results  of  his 
teaching,  we  must  throughout  compare  the 
origin  and  growth  of  Isl^m  with  the  origin 
and  growth  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity. 
And  we  must  for  this  purpose  look  on 
Judaism  and  Christianity  in  their  purely 
historical  aspect;  for  the  moment  we  must 
look  on  each,  without  regard  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  theological  propositions,  in 
the  character  which  each  assumes  for 
itself.     Each  of  the  three  systems,  Judaism, 


Christianity,  and  Islam,  claims,  according 
to  the  received  belief  of  their  several  fol- 
lowers, to  be  the  work  of  a  personal  found- 
er ;  but  even  in  their  purely  historical  as- 
pect, the  founders  of  the  three  systems  do 
not  stand  in  exactiy  the  same  relation  to 
the  systems  which  they  founded.  At  first 
sight,  it  may  seem  that  Moses  stands  to- 
wards Judaism  in  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tion in  which  Mahomet  stands  towards 
Islam.  In  both  cases  the  prophet  is  emi- 
nently the  prophet  of  his  own  nation.  In 
both  cases  he  proclaims  himself  as  the 
divinely-commissioned  giver  of  a  new  law, 
and  he  leads  the  disciples  of  that  law  to  a 
political  conquest.  But  there  are  wide 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
In  the  history  of  Moses  the  political  and 
the  religious  elements  are  throughout  inter- 
mingled, but  in  its  purely  historical  aspect 
the  political  element  comes  before  the  religi- 
ous. Moses  is  not  charged  with  the  first  re- 
velation of  a  new  faith,  or  even  with  the  re- 
vival of  a  faith  that  is  wholly  forgotten. 
He  acts  firom  the  beginning  by  a  divine 
commission,  but  the  first  public  duty  which 
that  divine  commission  lays  upon  him  is  to 
work  the  political  deliverance  of  his  people 
from  bondage.  It  is  not  till  after  their  de- 
liverance that  he  delivers  his  code  of  laws, 
moral,  civil,  and  ritual.  The  primary  work 
of  Moses  is  the  foundation  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  for  that  commonwealth  he 
legislates  both  in  religious  and  in  temporal 
matters ;  but  Moses  is  a  strictly  theological 
teacher  only  so  far  as  his  people  had, 
during  their  Egyptian  bondage,  forgotten 
or  fallen  away  from  the  earlier  revelation 
to  Abraliam.  Moses  then  is  primarily  a 
law-giver,  the  founder  of  a  code  of  civil  and 
canon  law ;  it  is  only  secondarily  that  he 
becomes  the  prophet  of  a  new  or  revived 
creed.  Mahomet,  too,  comes  as  one  sent 
to  revive  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  he  too 
becomes  the  founder  and  law-giver  of  a 
commonwealth.  But  his  primary  charac- 
ter is  that  of  the  preacher  of  a  new  reve- 
lation ;  his  character  as  ruler  and  law-giver 
is  something  secondary  both  in  time  and 
in  idea.  He  is  not  sent  to  deliver  an  op- 
pressed nation  from  political  bondage,  but 
to  stand  forth  as  the  preacher  of  truth  and 
righteousness  among  an  already  settled 
commimity.  It  is  only  when  that  commu- 
nity has  cast  him  forth,  and  when  another 
community  has  received  him  with  open 
arms,  that  he  gradually  puts  on  the  cha- 
racter of  warrior,  ruler,  and  law-giver.  Add 
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to  this  that  the  mission  of  Moses  is  dis- 
tinctly confined  to  a  single  nation;  that 
nation  he  delivers  from  bondage,  he  legis- 
lates for  it,  and — in  this  like  Mahomet — 
he  leaves  it  to  his  successor  to  settle  his 
people  in  the  land  which  they  are  fore- 
doomed to  conquer.  But  towards  the 
world  in  general  he  has  no  direct  mission, 
either  of  teaching,  or  of  legislation,  or  of 
conquest.  His  legislation  has  indeed  in- 
fluenced the  laws  and  the  morals  of  all 
Christian  and  of  many  non-Christian  na- 
tions, but  it  was  to  the  Hebrews  alone  that 
it  was  directly  addressed ;  it  was  on  them 
alone  that  it  was  directly  binding.  To- 
ward the  doomed  nations  of  Canaan  the 
message  of  Moses  was  one  of  simple  ex- 
termbation ;  toward  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  commonwealth  which  he  foimded  was 
capable  of  the  ordinary  relations  of  national 
fiiendship  or  national  enmity.  But  the 
mission  of  Mahomet'  is  a  mission  directly 
addressed  to  all  mankind ;  first  as  the  peace- 
fill  preacher,  then  as  the  conqueror  enforc- 
ing his  teaching  with  the  sword,  his  mes- 
sage is  in  both  stages  addressed  to  all  who 
may  come  within  the  reach  of  his  per- 
suasion or  his  compulsion.  There  is  no 
nation  whom  it  is  his  mission  to  sweep 
from  the  earth  without  so  much  as  the  al- 
ternative of  submission  or  tribute ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  nation  with 
whom,  consistently  with  their  own  princi- 
ples, his  followers  can  sit  down  on  ordinary 
mtemational  terms.  Where  submission 
and  conversion  are  alike  refused,  war  with 
the  .Infidel  can  never  cease.  Christianity, 
on  the  other  hand,  is,  like  Mahbmetanism, 
a  teaching  addressed  to  all  the  world  and 
not  to  one  nation  only.  While  Judaism 
speaks  only  to  its  own  people,  while  its 
earliest  records  appeal  only  to  temporal 
sanctions,  while  they  are  silent  as  to  the 
duty  or  the  destiny  of  men  beyond  the 
pale,  Christianity  and  Islam  alike  announce 
themselves  as  the  one  truth,  as  the  one 
path  of  salvation,  the  one  means  offered  to 
the  whole  human  race  as  the  way  to  happi- 
ness in  another  life.  But  to  this  spiritual 
teaching,  Christianity,  unlike  either  Judaism 
or  Mahometanism,  adds  no  political  cha- 
racter whatever.  Christianity,  like  Islam, 
was  first  preached  in  a  single  settled  com- 
munity, and  from  that  one  community  it 
spread,  like  Islam,  over  a  large  part  of  the 
earth;  but  wherever  it  spread  itself,  it 
spread  itself  as  purely  a  system  of  theologi- 
cal and  moral  teaching.      Its  followers 


formed  no  political  society,  and  it  has  at 
no  time  been  held  that  Christians  are 
bound,  as  Christians,  to  be  subjects  of  any 
particular  power,  to  establish  any  particular 
form  of  government,  or  to  rule  themselves 
by  any  particular  civil  precepts.  Chris- 
tianity has  allied  itself  with  the  civil 
power ;  it  has  been  forced  upon  unwilling 
proselytes  at  the  sword's  point ;  but  when 
this  has  happened,  the  appeal  to  the  secu- 
lar arm  has  been  something  purely  inci- 
dental, while  in  the  Mahometan  creed  such 
an  appeal  has  ever  been  one  of  the  first  of 
religious  duties.  Thus,  of  the  three  great 
monotheistic  systems  .which  the  Semitic 
race  has  given  to  the  world,  Judaism  pro- 
claims itself  as  the  divinely-given  code  of  a 
single  nation,  a  system  which  does  not  re- 
fuse proselytes,  but  which  does  not  seek 
for  them.  Christianity  proclaims  itself  as 
a  divinely-given  system  of  faith  and  morals, 
a  system  addressed  to  all  mankind,  but 
which  is  content  to  make  its  way  among 
mankind  by  moral  forces  only,  and  whici 
leaves  the  governments  of  the  earth  as  it 
finds  them.  Mahometanism  also  proclaims 
itself  as  a  divinely-given  system  of  faith 
and  morals,  a  system  addressed  to  all  man- 
kind ;  but  it  proclaims  itself  also  as  a  system 
to  be  enforced  on  all  mankind  by  the 
sword.  It  is  a  system  which,  in  its  perfect 
theory,  would  require  all  mankind  to  be 
members  of  one  political  society,  and  which 
in  its  actual  practice  requires  the  revela- 
tion of  its  original  prophet  to  be  received, 
not  only  as  the  rule  of  religious  faith  and 
practice,  but  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
whole  civil  jurisprudence  of  all  who  accept 
its  teaching. 

Each  again  of  these  three  great  mono- 
theistic religions  has  its  written  revelation. 
Herein  comes  one  of  the  most  marked 
distinctions  between  the  three,  and  a  spe- 
cially marked  distinction  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Islam.  The  book  which  con- 
tains the  revelation  of  Islam  is  the 
work  of  the  founder  of  Islam.  It  pro- 
claims itself  as  the  word  of  God,  not  in- 
deed written  by  the  hand  of  the  Prophet, 
but  taken  down  fi'om  his  mouth,  and  spo- 
ken in  his  person.  It  is  a  revelation  which 
began  and  ended  in  the  person  of  its  first 
teacher,  which  none  of  his  successors  dare 
add  to  or  take  away  from.  But,  as  that 
revelation  does,  not  take  the  form  of  an 
autobiography,  it  follows  that  there  is  no 
narrative  of  the  acts  of  the  Prophet  which 
can  claim  divine  authority.     But  the  sa- 
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cred  books  of  the  Christian  revelation  are 
biographical ;  they  are  not  the  writings  of 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  but  records  of 
his  life,  in  which  his  discourses  are  record- 
ed among  his  other  actions.  Certain 
other  of  the  writings  of  his  earliest  follow- 
ers are  also  held  to  be  of  equal  authority 
with  the  records  of  his  own  life.  The 
Jewish  Law  comes  to  us  in  a  third  shape ; 
it  is  a  code  incorporated  in  a  history,  a 
history  which  orthodox  belief  looks  on  as 
an  autobiography.  But  in  this  case  the  re- 
velation is  not  confined  to  the  first  law- 
giver himself  or  to  his  immediate  follow- 
ers ;  an  equal  authority,  a  like  divine  ori- 
gin, is  held  to  belong  to  a  mass  of  later 
writings  of  various  ages,  which  are  joined 
with  those  of  the  original  law-giver  to  form 
the  sacred  books  of  the  first  dispensation. 
In  short,  the  Mahometan  accepts  nothing 
as  of  divine  authority  except  the  persond 
utterances  of  his  prophet  taken  down  in 
his  lifetime.  With  the  Jew  and  the  Chris- 
tian the  actual  discourses  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ  form  only  a  portion  of  the  writings 
which  he  accepts  as  the  sacred  books  of 
his  faith. 

We  are  here  of  course  speaking  of  what 
we  may  call  the  orthodox  belief  of  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mahometans  respectively. 
The  genuineness,  the  divine  origin,  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  three  religions  it  is  no 
part  of  our  immediate  argument  to  dis- 
cuss. But  w^e  must  go  on  to  notice  that 
each  system  assumes  the  divine  origin  of  the 
system  which  went  before  it.  Each  comes, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill,  the  dispensa- 
tion which  it  succeeds.  Christianity  as- 
sumes the  divine  origin  of  Judaism;  the 
sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament  as- 
sume the  genuineness  and  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old. 
And  Islam  no  less  undoubtingly  assumes 
the  divine  origin  both  of  Judaism  and  of 
Christianity ;  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet 
are  declared  to  be  alike  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  to  be  alike  preachers  of  the  original 
faith  of  Abraham,  each  intrusted  with  the 
communication  to  mankind  of  a  written 
revelation  from  God.  Now  here,  though 
on  a  comparatively  small  point,  we  are 
brought  to  one  of  the  touchstones  of  the 
Mahometan  system.  The  Gospels  assume 
the  genuineness  and  authority  of  the  Mo- 
saic Law.  Skeptical  critics  who  hold  the 
existing  Pentateuch  to  have  been  written 
long  after  the  time  of  Moses  may  make 
this  a  ground  for  attacking  the  authority 


of  the  Gospels.  But  what  the  Gospels  as- 
sume was  at  least  the  received  belief  of 
their  own  time ;  the  error,  if  there  be  any, 
was  no  personal  error  of  their  writers.  But 
it  seems  clear  that  Mahomet  conceived 
that,  as  the  Law  was  a  book  revealed  to 
Moses,  and  the  Koran  a  book  revealed  to 
himself,  so  the  Gospel  was  a  book  reveal- 
ed to  Jesus.  Here  is  an  error  of  a  per- 
fectly different  kind,  an  utter  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  book  of  which  he 
was  speaking.  This  leads  us  at  once  to 
the  real  relation  of  Islam  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  to  the  relation  of  the 
Koran  itself  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  two 
earlier  systems.  And  these  questions  at 
once  involve  the  question  of  the  personal 
character  of  Mahomet,  and  of  his  claims 
to  be  looked  on  as  an  apostle  of  God. 
In  examining  these  questions  we  lay  no 
claim  to  any  share  of  the  Oriental  lore  of 
a  Muir,  a  Weil,  or  a*  Sprenger,  or  of  the 
author  of  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  about  two  years  back.*  But 
perhaps  even  those  learned  writers  may  feel 
some  interest  in  seeing  the  effect  of  their 
own  labors  on  minds  which  are  obliged  to 
accept  facts  at  their  hands,  but  which 
strive  to  test  the  facts  which  they  accept 
by  the  help  of  the  critical  habits  of  Wes- 
tefti  scholarship. 

Of  the  essential'  genuineness  of  the  Ko- 
ran we  have  no  doubt.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  very  artiessness,  not  to  say 
stupidity,  with  which  it  is  put  together,  is  a 
proof  that  we  have  in  it  the  real  sayings  of 
Mahomet.  But  it  contains  his  sayings 
spread  over  many  years,  put  together  with- 
out any  attempt  at  chronological  order, 
and,  even  if  we  could  accept  with  certain- 
ty any  of  the  schemes  of  chronological  ar- 
rangement which  learned  men  have  pro- 
posed, we  should  be  far  from  having  an 
autobiography  of  the  Prophet.  The  Ko- 
ran consists  of  sayings  put  forth  as  occa- 
sion called  for  them,  and  in  many  cases 
their  references  to  the  occasion  which  call- 
ed for  them  are  very  dark  and  illusive. 
Besides  the  Koran  itself  and  a  few  treaties 
and  such  like  documents,  there  is  no  ex- 

•Octobcr,  1869.  There  is  something  disappoint- 
ing in  this  well-known  essay.  It  bears  witness  to 
the  deep  and  curious  learning  of  the  writer,  but 
it  is  thrown  into  a  form  which  really  docs  not  con- 
vey much  knowledge  to  the  reader.  And  a  Wes- 
tern critic's  suspicions  are  at  once  aroused — un- 
reasonably perhaps,  but  still  unavoidably — ^by  the 
author's  systematic  determination  to  see  Jewish 
influences  everywhere. 
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tant  writing  of  the  Prophet's  own  time. 
We  have  therefore  to  put  together  his  life 
from  collections  of  traditions,  compiled  at 
various  times,  but  none  of  which  can  claim 
a  rank  of  contemporary  evidence.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  first  collection  of  traditions 
was  not  made  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  earli- 
est which  are  now  extant  are  not  of  older 
date  than  the  second.  And,  in  estimating 
their  value,  we  must  remember  that  they 
are  in  their  own  nature  not  history  but  hagi- 
ography,  and  we  know  from  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  Christian  saints  how  soon  the 
history  of  any  person  who  is  looked  on  as 
an  object  of  religious  reverence  begins  to 
depart  from  the  truth  of  the  actual  facts. 
Sir  William  Muir  in  his  Introduction,  and 
Dr.  Sprenger,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
third  volume,  give  a  fiill  account  of  these 
traditional  sources,  with  an  elaborate  esti- 
mate of  their  respective  values.  Still  the 
Western  reader  who  is  accustomed  to  bal- 
ance conflicting  evidence  in  the  case  of 
Western  history  is  ever  and  anon  tempted 
to  wish  for  fuller  means  of  exercising  a 
judgment  of  his  own.  Still  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
we  have  got ;  and  our  own  guides,  Eng- 
lish and  German,  certainly  give  us  the 
means  of  comparing  and  balancing  a  large 
store  of  the  authorities  on  which  the  re- 
ceived history  of  the  Prophet  rests. 

As  to  the  main  facts  of  the  life  of  Ma- 
homet there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Bom  at  Mecca,  the  holy  city  of 
Arabia,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  the  no- 
blest stock  of  Arabia,  he  started  in  life' with 
hardly  any  possessions  beyond  his  illustri- 
ous descent.  In  early  life  he  had  to  be- 
take himself  to  a  calling  which  his  coun- 
trymen looked  down  upon,  and  the  Pro- 
phet of  Islam,  like  the  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
spent  part  of  his  early  days  in  the  calling 
of  a  shepherd.  This  fact  is  to  be  noticed. 
A  shepherd's  life  in  the  East  would  give 
a  youth  of  a  thoughtful  turn  many  oppor- 
tunities for  meditation,  and  to  the  effects 
of  this  part  of  Mahomet's  life  we  probably 
owe  many  of  those  passages  of  the  Koran 
which  bear  witness  to  his  familiarity  and 
deep  sympathy  with  external  nature.  We 
then  find  him  in  the  service  of  the  wealthy 
widow  Khadijah,  acting  as  her  agent  in  her 
mercantile  affairs,  in  itself  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  city  whose  merchants  were 
princes.  Presently,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  his  fortune  is  made  by  a  marriage 


with  his  employer,  whom  tradition  de- 
scribes as  fifteen  years  older  than  him- 
self Fifteen  years  later  his  prophetic 
career  begins.  Up  to  this  time  he  is  set 
before  us  as  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
the  general  excellence  of  his  life  and  con- 
versation. He  joined,  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
Mecca,  a  worship  which  consists  in  rever- 
ence for  one  Supreme  Deity,  combined 
with  the  worship  of  inferior  powers,  and 
among  them  especially  certain  female  be- 
ings, who  were  looked  upon  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  God.  Of  the  personal  virtues  of 
Mahomet  there  seems  no  doubt ;  his  ad- 
mirers would  doubtless  do  their  best  to 
hide  his  faults,  and  to  bring  his  excellence 
into  notice ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  picture  is 
clearly  a  genuine  one ;  we  accept  it  if  only 
because  those  deeds  of  his  later  days 
which  we  can  not  help  looking  on  as  crimes 
are  honestly  handed  down  to  us  Many 
of  the  details  also,  the  accounts  which  we 
read  of  his  general  simplicity  of  life,  his 
boundless  liberality,  his  kindness  and  affa- 
bility to  all  men,  his  gentleness  to  slaves, 
children,  and  animals,  whatever  play  or 
fancy  there  may  be  in  the  detail,  still  bear 
about  them  the  signs  of  essential  truth. 
One  thing  at  least  is  clear :  a  man  whose 
after-life  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong 
passions,  and  who  lived  in  a  community 
which  allowed  an  almost  unrestricted  poly- 
gamy, strictly  kept  his  faith  during  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  a  single  wife  many 
years  older  than  himself.  On  the  whole, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  early  life  of 
Mahomet  a  thoroughly  good  man  accord- 
ing to  his  light.  Presently  he  announces 
himself  as  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord,  sent  to 
call  back  his  countrymen  to  that  faith  of 
their  forefathers  Abraham  and  Ishmael 
from  which  they  had  so  grievously  depart- 
ed. They  are  no  longer,  in  his  own 
phrase,  to  give  God  companions,  daughters, 
or  inferior  powers  of  any  kind.  God  alone 
is  to  be  worshiped ;  the  moral  virtues  are 
to  be  practiced,  and  barbarous  customs, 
like  the  burying  alive  of  female  children, 
are  to  be  cast  aside.  God  is  proclaimed 
as  the  righteous  and  almighty  ruler  of  the 
world,  who  will  judge  all  mankind  at  the 
last  day,  and  will  award  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds  in  this  life,  everlasting 
happiness  or  everlasting  torment.  Such  a 
creed  the  Prophet  preaches;  but  for  a 
while  he  has  but  few  followers.  The 
few  whom    he  has,  however,   are  tVvo^^ 
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whose  adherence  was,  in  some  sort,  the 
best  witness,  if  not  to  his  mission,  at  least 
to  his  personal  character.  The  first  and 
the  most  earnest  of  believers  in  the  Pro- 
phet were  those  who  could  best  judge  of 
the  character  of  the  man.  His  wife  Kha- 
dijah,  his  noble  freedman  Zeyd,  his  friend, 
the  wise,  bountiful,  and  moderate  Abou- 
Bekr,  were  among  the  first  to  accept  his 
mission.  He  kept  the  respect  of  men  who 
utterly  rejected  his  claims  as  an  apostle ; 
his  uncle  Abou-Talib,  while  refusing  to 
give  any  heed  to  his  teaching,  never  failed 
in  his  friendship,  and,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
effectually  shielded  him  against  the  malice 
of  his  enemies.  These  days  of  his  preach- 
ing at  Mecca  were  his  days  of  Jtrial  and 
persecution.  Once,  perhaps  twice,  his 
faith  failed  him ;  it  might  be  in  a  fit  of  mo- 
mentary desf)air  that  he  uttered  words 
which  sounded  like  a  compromise  with 
idolatry,  words  which  impUed  that  inferior 
deities  might  be  lawfully  reverenced  as 
mediators  and  intercessors  with  the  Al- 
mighty.* But  his  lapse  was  only  for  a 
season ;  he  soon  agam  took  up  his  para- 
ble, and  again  denounced  all  idolatry,  all 
compromise  with  idolatry.  Never  again 
did  his  faith  fail  him ;  never  again  did  he 
waver  in  his  trust  in  his  own  mission,  or  in 
the  truths  which  it  was  his  mission  to  an- 
nounce. He  finds  it  expedient  to  counsel 
his  followers  to  seek  shelter  in  a  strange 
land,  but  he  himself  keeps  at  his  post 
among  all  dangers  till  a  city  of  refuge  is 
ready  for  him  within  his  own  Arabia.  He 
flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  the 
whole  character  of  his  life  and  teaching  is 
presently  changed.  Islam  and  its  founder 
now  take  their  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  f  The  peaceful  preacher  changes 
into  the  ruler  and  conqueror ;  the  religious 
sect  becomes  a  political  commonwealth; 
the  teaching  of  faith  and  righteousness 
changes  into  the  legislation,  permanent 
and  occasional,  needed  for  a  new-bom 
commonwealth    surrounded    by  enemies 


•  See  the  full  examination  of  the  lapse  of  Ma- 
homet in  Sir  William  Muir's  fifth  chapter  (vol.  ii. 
p.  149.)  So  Sprencer  ii.  7.  See  also  Rodwell's 
Translation  of  the  Koran,  Sura  liii.  p.  64.  Syed 
Ahmed  argues  at  length  against  the  fact  in  p.  35  of 
his  Essay  on  the  Mohammedan  Traditions ;  all 
the  essays  in  his  volume  are  paged  separately. 

t  Sprenger  iii.  p.  ii.  "Mohammads  Eintritt 
in  Madyna,  ...  ist  sein  in  die  Wdtge- 
schichte,  und  die  Moslime  haben  Recht,  damit  ihre 
Aera  zu  beginnen.  In  Madyna  wurde  er  zum 
Eroberer  una  Herrscher." 


and  waging  constant  warfare.*  The  man 
who  had  been  driven  forth  firom  Mecca 
with  only  one  companion  becomes  strong 
enough  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  rulers  of 
his  native  city,  and  he  is  allowed  to  make 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  place  of  Abra- 
ham and  Ishmael.  An  aUeged  breach  of 
the  treaty  supplies  a  pretext  for  warfare. 
The  Prophet  marches  agabst  the  holy 
city ;  he  is  met  on  his  way  by  the  submis- 
sion and  conversion  of  the  most  stubborn 
of  his  enemies ;  the  city  itself  is  yielded  al- 
most without  a  blow ;  the  triumphant  Pro- 
phet enters ;  the  holy  place  is  purified, 
and  the  idols  which  had  thrust  themselves 
into  the  shrine  of  Abraham  are  dashed  in 
pieces  in  answer  to  the  words,  "Truth  is 
come,  let  falsehood  disappear."  One  by 
one  ail  the  tribes  of  Arabia  are  gathered 
in  to  the  faith  of  Allah  and  the  obedience 
of  his  Prophet.  The  purified  temple  of 
Mecca  becomes  the  scene  of  yet  another 
last  and  solemn  pilgrimage,  of  one  last 
and  solemn  giving  of  the  law  to  the  as- 
sembled believers.t  And  then,  when  he 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  great  crisis  of 
his  history,  when  his  power  was  threat- 
ened by  rival  prophets  in  his  own  land, 
and  when  he  was  gathering  his  forces  to 
measure  himself  with  the  power  of  Rome 
— ^with  the  power  of  Rome  in  all  the 
glory  of  the  Persian  victories  of  Heraclius 
— the  Prophet  is  called  away  to  his  Com- 
panion in  Paradise,  and  leaves  none  to 
succeed  him  on  earth.  At  his  death  the 
greater  part  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  fall 
away.  They  are  won  back  by  the  wisdom 
of  Abou-Bekr  and  by  the  sword  of  Omar. 
The  united  powers  of  the  peninsula,  gather- 
ed together  in  the  name  of  God  and  his 
Prophet,  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the 
two  great  empires  of  the  world.  Within 
a  few  years  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Rome 
are  lopped  away,  and  Persia  is  wiped  out 
of  the  list  of  nations.  A  century  has  not 
passed  away  before  the  Caliph  of  Mahom- 
et reigns  alUce  on  the  banks  of  the  Jax- 
artes  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Quadalqui- 
ver,  and  the  same  faith  is  taught  in  the 
temples  of  Samarkand  and  in  the  temples 
of  Cordova. 

^  **  Sprenger  points  out  this  character  of  the  Me- 
dinese  Suras  in  vol.  iii.  p.  xxix.,  and  adds,  in  his 
unpleasant  but  forcible  way,  "  dcr  Kor&n  wurde 
Ton  nun  an  zu  einer  Art  von  Moniteur,  nur 
schade,  dass  nicht  jedem  Artikel  das  Datum  vor- 
gesetzt  ist." 

t  See  the  account  of  this  striking  scene  in  the 
thirty-first  chapter  of  Muir,  and  in  Weil,  p.  288. 
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Such  were  the  main  events  of  the  life  of 
Mahomet,  and  of  that  first  burst  of  zeal  on 
the  part  of  his  followers  after  his  death 
which  can  hardly  be  kept  apart  from  the 
story  of  his  life.  What  does  such  a  tale 
Ifead  us  to  think  of  the  man  himself  and  of 
his  alleged  revelation?  We  may  dismiss 
without  examination  the  exploded  theory 
which  once  looked  on  Mahomet  as  a  con- 
scious impostor  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  to  the  end.  But  many  estimates 
may  be  formed  of  him  ranging  between 
the  mere  reviling  of  writers  like  Prideaux 
and  Maracci  and  the  implicit  faith  which 
Syed  Ahmed  is  bound  to  put  in  the  teach- 
ing of  his  Prophet  and  forefather.  Of 
Mahomet's  thorough  sincerity,  of  his  hon- 
est faith  in  the  truth  of  his  own  mission,  at 
all  events  during  the  first  stages  of  his  ca- 
reer, there  can,  we  think,  be  no  reasonable 
doubt ;  indeed,  the  opposite  view  seems  no 
longer  to  have  any  adherents  of  whom 
much  heed  need  be  taken.  The  early 
Suras — those  which  in  the  ordinary  ar- 
rangement will  be  found  at  the  end— carry 
with  them  the  stamp  of  perfect  sincerity. 
To  a  Western  taste  they  may  often  seem 
incoherent  and  unintelligible,  but  on  this 
point  Western  taste  is  hardly  a  fair  judge. 
As  for  their  matter,  there  is  in  them  as  yet 
no  legislation  for  a  commonwealth ;  there  is 
not  even  any  dogmatic  teaching  for  a  re- 
ligious sect.  These  early  chapters  are  the 
outpouring  of  the  heart  of  the  man  him- 
self, the  psalms,  the  musings,  the  ejacula- 
tions,— ^for,  some  of  the  Suras  are  so  short 
as  to  be  hardly  more  than  ejaculations— of 
a  man  whose  whole  soul  is  given  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  goodness  of  God  and 
of  the  ingratitude  and  wickedness  of  man- 
kind. It  is  only  gradually  tliat  Mahomet 
assumes  the  character  of  a  preacher,  of  a 
Prophet  sent  by  God  to  announce  to  man 
the  last  revelation  of  his  will.  How  far 
then  was  he  sincere,  and,  if  sincere,  how 
far  was  he  justified  in  thus  assuming  the 
character  of  a  divine  messenger  ?  Of  his 
sincerity,  as  we  have  already  said,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  motive,  except  faith  in  his  own 
mission,  which  could  have  borne  him  up 
through  the  contempt  and  persecution 
which  he  imderwent  as  long  as  he  abode 
at  Mecca.  The  mere  fact  of  his  lapse,  fol- 
lowed as  it  was  by  his  recantation,  seems 
to  us  decidedly  in  favor  of  his  sincerity. 
No  act  of  his  life  reads  less  like  the  act  of 
a  conscious  impostor.     It  is  the  act  of  a 


man,  believing  in  himself  and  in  what  he 
taught,  but  whose  faith  failed  him  for  a 
season  in  a  moment  of  temptation.  But 
his  mere  belief  in  his  own  mission  would 
not  of  itself  prove  that  mission  to  be  divine ; 
it  would  not  even  prove  the  work  which  he 
imdertook  to  be  a  work  tending  to  the  good 
of  mankind.  Now  how  far  Islam,  as 
preached  to  the  world  at  large,  has  tended 
to  the  good  or  evil  of  mankind  is  altogether 
another  question.  That  the  early  teaching 
of  Mahomet,  in  the  days  of  his  first  preach- 
ing at  Mecca,  was  directly  for  the  good  of 
the  men  of  that  time  and  place  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all.  His  religious  and 
moral  teaching  seems  to  us  sadly  imper- 
fect ;  but  it  was  a  teaching  which  was  a 
measureless  advance  on  any  thing  which 
his  hearers  had  heard  before.  Whatever 
Mahomet  may  have  been  to  the  world  at 
large,  to  the  men  of  Mecca  of  his  own 
time  he  was  one  who  spake  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come, 
one  who  taught,  in  the  midst  of  a  debasing 
idolatry,  that  there  is  one  Gk)d,  and  that 
there  is  none  other  but  he.  Every  man 
who  at  this  stage  accepted  the  teaching  of 
Mahomet  was  at  once  raised  to  a  higher 
rank  in  the  scale  of  religious  and  moral 
beings.  The  fiercest  revilers  of  the  Prophet 
can  not  deny  that  his  first  disciples,  if  not 
brought  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  were  at  least  brought  far  nearer  to  it 
than  they  had  been  before.  The  striving 
of  his  heart  which  led  Mahomet,  in  the 
face  of  scorn  and  persecution,  to  preach  to 
in  idolatrous  city  the  truth  of  the  unity  of 
God  could  never  have  arisen  from  any  low 
personal  motive ;  it  may  not  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  it  could  only  have  been  a 
movement  from  God  himself.  The  earli- 
est Suras  are  the  outpourings  of  a  soul 
athirst  for  God,  a  righteous  soul  stirred  to 
wrath  and  sorrow  by  the  unlawful  deeds  of 
the  men  around  him.  What  these  Suras 
teach  is  simple  theism  of  the  purest  and 
highest  kind,  as  opposed  to  a  prevalent 
idolatry.  It  is  not  till  a  somewhat  later 
stage  that  we  have  to  ask  any  questions  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  new  teaching  towards 
the  older  teaching  of  Christianity  and  of 
Jddaism.  What  then  was  the  nature  of 
the  special  prophetic  inspiration  to  which 
Mahomet  laid  claim  during  the  first  and 
best  period  of  his  career  ?  Dr.  Sprenger, 
whose  tendency  is  certainly  to  undervalue 
the  character  of  the  Prophet,  insists  strong- 
ly on  the  epileptic  fits  to  which  it  ai^^^eaxs. 
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that  Mahomet  was  subject,  and  on  the  vio- 
lent physical  emotions  with  which  through- 
out his  life  his  prophetic  utterances  seem 
always  to  have  been  ushered  in.  If  we 
rightly  understand  his  theory,  which  is 
worked  out  at  great  length  and  with  refer- 
ence to  a  vast  number  of  analogies  in  all 
ages,  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  Maho- 
met was  little  more  than  what  he  calls  a 
kind  of"  hysteric  madness."*  Dr.  Sprenger 
goes  deeper  into  the  physiology  of  the 
matter  than  we  can  profess  to  follow  him, 
and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  his  whole 
view  to  refer  as  much  as  possible  to  physi- 
cal causes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Rrview^  whose  Eastern 
lore  seems  to  be  well-nigh  as  deep  as  that 
of  Dr.  Sprenger,  attaches  little  or  no  im- 
portance to  these  alleged  fits  of  epilepsy. 

It  is  possible  that  fits  of  this  kind  may 
have  suggested  both  to  himself  and  to  oth- 
ers the  notion  of  a  special  inspiration,  but 
the  early  Suras  of  the  Koran,  though  they 
may  be  called  the  outpourings  of  a  heated 
enthusiasm,  are  certainly  not  the  ravings 
of  a  madman.  Whatever  share  in  the 
matter  we  may  choose  to  attribute  to  physi- 
cal causes,  the  moral  position  of  Mahomet 
in  his  first  days,  as  the  teacher  of  a  faith 
and  practice,  imperfect  doubtless,  but  pure 
as  far  as  they  went,  remains  untouched. 
Sir.  William  Muir  has  another  suggestion. 
He  starts  from  the  doubts  which  are  said 
to  have  been  entertained  by  Mahomet 
himself  at  one  stage  of  his  mission,  wheth- 
er the  supernatural  influence  under  which 
he  felt  himself  might  not  proceed  from  the 
power  of  evil  and  not  of  good.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Muir  follows  up  this  hint  by  a  half 
timid  suggestion  of  his  own,  that  Mahomet 
was,  at  least  in  his  later  days,  the  subject 
of  a  real  Satanic  inspiration,  which  he  mis- 
took for  an  inspiration  from  heaven.  This 
leads  us  on  ground  on  which  the  historian 
of  the  outward  events  of  Mahomet's  life 
can  hardly  venture  to  tread,  and  the  sug- 
gestion might  perhaps  lead  us  into  a  very 
wide  range  of  thought  indeed.  If  we  be- 
lieve, as  every  one  who  really  believes  in  a 
God  at  all,  must  believe,  that  whatever 
good  thing  we  say  and  do  is  said  and  done 
by  his  prompting,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to 


*  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  208.  He  once  (vol.  iii-JP-  xiv.) 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  **  Der  hysterische  Prophet 
unterschied  sich  nur  wenig  von  einer  gewissen 
Klasse  von  hysterischen  Frauen."  Presently  he 
adds,  **  Wenn  der  Geist  der  Araber  der  Vater  der 
Isl&ms  ist,  so  ist  Mohammad  die  Mutter.'' 


acknowledge  a  divine  influence  in  the  call 
under  which  Mahomet  felt  himself  to  re- 
nounce the  idolatry  and  evil  practices  of 
his  countrymen  and  to  set  before  them  a 
purer  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In  sucji 
a  sense  as  this,  however  we  may  deem  of 
Mahomet's  later  conduct  and  later  teach- 
ing, we  may  surely  look  on  Mahomet's 
original  mission  as  divine.  As  to  the  al- 
leged physical  symptoms,  as  to  his  belief 
that  he  was  in  his  utterances  a  mere  chan- 
nel of  the  divine  word,  let  any  one  judge 
dogmatically,  if  he  can  first  solve  the  daily 
mystery  of  his  own  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions.  It  is  quite  certain  that  men  who 
do  not  call  themselves  prophets  or  divinely- 
commissioned  law-givers  do  yet,  in  speak- 
ing from  the  depths  of  their  hearts  in  a 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  sometimes 
feel  a  power  which  is  not  wholly  within 
their  own  control,  a  power  which  as  it 
were  carries  them  beyond  their  ordinary 
selves,  and  which  seems  to  put  words  in 
their  mouths  of  which  at  other  moments 
they  would  be  incapable.  But  if,  without 
committing  ourselves  to  any  technical  defi- 
nitions of  inspiration  and  the  like,  we  look 
on  Mahomet,  in  the  early  stages  of  his  ca- 
reer, as  a  true  servant  of  Gk)d,  honestly 
speaking  in  his  name,  we  need  not  see  in 
such  a  position  as  this  any  safeguard 
against  the  ordinary  temptations  of  human 
nature.  We  may  choose,  or  we  may  not, 
to  personify  these  temptations  in  the  direct 
Satanic  influence  suggested  by  Sir  William 
Muir.  If  we  may  venture  to  throw  out  a 
hint  as  to  any  thing  so  mysterious  as  the 
workings  of  another  human  soul,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  moment  when 
Mahomet  first  erred,  the  moment  when  he 
began  to  fall  away  from  the  high  position 
with  which  he  set  forth,  was  when  he,  the 
teacher  of  an  imperfect  form  of  truth, 
failed  to  make  a  more  diligent  search  than 
he  actually  did  make  after  the  more  perfect 
f<yins  of  truth  which  came  within  his  reach. 
As  against  the  idolatry  of  Mecca,  his  posi- 
tion was  perfect ;  his  teaching  was  in  every 
sense  an  advance  towards  a  higher  stage ; 
as  against  Christianity,  his  system  was  a 
falling  back — it  was  a  turning  away  fix)m 
more  perfect  truth  to  less  perfect  And 
this  consideration  at  once  leads  us  to  the 
historical  relation  between  Islam  and  the 
other  two  great  monotheistic  religions. 

It  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  in  our 
whole  history  to  find  out  the  exact  amount 
of  knowledge  of  Christianity  which  Maho- 
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met  had  at  any  time  of  his  career.  The  old 
stoiy  of  the  monk  Nestorius,  or  whatever 
his  name  might  be,  by  whose  help  the 
older  controversialists  alleged  that  the 
Koran  was  put  together,  is  now  wholly  ex- 
ploded. But  we  hear  of  Mahomet  Hsten- 
ing  to  the  preaching  of  a  Bishop  of  Najrah. 
In  other  accounts,  Waraka,  one  of  the 
"  Four  Inquirers"  of  Arabian  story,  one  of 
the  men  who  began  the  search  after  relig- 
ious truth  before  Mahomet  appeared,  is  de- 
scrij^ed  as  a  friend  of  Mahomet  himself 
and  a  cousin  of  his  wife  Khadijah.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
or  at  all  events  to  have  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  its  doctrines.  It  is  certain  that 
Mahomet,  while  still  at  Mecca,  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Christian  King  of 
Abyssinia,  and  it  was  in  his  dominions  that 
his  early  followers  sought  shelter  from  per- 
secution. Some  means  were  therefore 
clearly  open  to  Mahomet  of  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  what  Christianity  really  was ; 
but  it  seems  plain  that  he  never  came 
across  the  genuine  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  its  genuine  teaching  in  any  shape. 
His  notion  that  the  Gospel  was  a  book  re- 
vealed to  the  prophet  Jesus  is  of  itself 
proof  enough  that  he  had  never  seen  or 
heard  the  genuine  record  itself.  Singularly 
enough,  the  one  Christian  doctrine  which 
he  seems  to  have  thoroughly  grasped,  and 
which  he  puts  forth  in  the  clearest  terms, 
is  that  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ 
The  virginity  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  not 
only  asserted,  but  is  dwelt  on  with  a  kind 
of  delight  as  a  doctrine  specially  cherished. 
But,  on  all  other  points,  Mahomet's  no- 
tions of  Christianity  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  times  of  the  vaguest  kind.  His  ideas 
of  the  life  of  Christ  are  borrowed  from  the 
wild  stories  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
and  he  emphatically  denies  the  reality  of 
the  crucifixion.  In  this  case  indeed  the 
denial  is  so  emphatic  that  the  truth  must 
have  been  set  before  him  and  rejected  by 
him.  On  purely  theological  points  he 
seems  to  have  utterly  misconceived  what 
Christian  doctrine  really  was,  even  in  the 
comiptest  of  the  many  corrupt  forms  which 
in  his  day  Christianity  had  already  assum- 
ed. He  must  surely  have  misconceived 
the  doctrines  of  any  conceivable  sect,  when 
he  confounded  the  angel  Gabriel  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  represented  Christians  as 
looking  on  the  mother  of  Jesus  as  a  person 
of  the  Trinity.  That  he  cast  away  such 
doctrines  as  diese  with  indignation  we  can 


not  wonder,  nor  can  we  greatly  wonder 
that  he  confounded  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  divine  sonship  with  the  idolatrous 
belief  in  the  daughters  and  other  satellites 
of  God  which  it  was  his  special  mission 
to  overthrow.  We  can  not  fairly  blame 
Mahomet  for  rejecting  Christianity  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  seems  to  have  appeared 
in  his  eyes ;  but  we  can  hardly  acquit  him 
of  blame  for  not  taking  all  the  pains  that 
he  might  have  taken  to  find  out  what 
Christianity  really  was.  If  this  neglect 
was  owing  to  spiritual  pride,  to  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  himself,  as  not  only 
a  divinely  commissioned  but  an  absolutely 
infallible  teacher,  we  may  see  in  this  failure 
to  seek  afler  the  truth  with  all  his  heart 
and  with  all  his  strength  the  first  step  in  a 
downward  career. 

The  teaching  of  the  Koran  with  regard 
to  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  is 
strangely  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  in 
marked  contrast  to  its  unflinching  denun- 
ciations of  idolatry  in  every  shape.  In 
the  earliest  Suras  there  is  no  mention  of 
either  system.  At  a  somewhat  later  stage, 
yet  one  which  begins  before  the  Hegira, 
Mahomet  seems  to  delight  in  bringing  in 
such  knowledge  as  he  had  of  either  sys- 
tem, and  by  the  wild  fables  which  he  tells 
he  shows  how  small  his  knowledge  was  of 
the  genuine  records  of  either  faith.*  In  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  latest  Suras  of  all, 
but  which  seems,  like  many  others,  as  if  it 
had  wandered  out  of  its  place  from  a  time 
somewhat  earlier,  Mahomet  still  pro- 
nounces Judaism,  Christianity,  even  Sabi- 
aiiism,  any  creed  which  taught  the  unity  of 
God  and  his  future  judgment,  as  being  all 
of  them  safe  ways  of  salvation  alongside 
of  his  own  Islam  .t  Yet  in  the  very  same 
Sura  he  charges  Jews  and  Christians  with 
willful  corruption  of  their  sacred  books.} 
His  great  controversy  lay  with  the  Jews 
far  more  than  with  the  Christians.  The 
Jews  were  by  far  the  more  important  body 
in  Arabia.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  whether 
of  Hebrew  origin  or  not,  were  at  any  rate 
professors  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  For  a 
long  time  Mahomet  clung  to  the  hope  of 
winning  over  to  his  side  a  body  of  men 

•  See  for  instance  the  whole  story  of  Joseph  as 
given  in  the  twelfth  Sura,  (Rod well,  p.  280,)  and 
the  story  of  Mary  in  the  same  Sura,  (Rodwell,  p. 
494.)    This  last,  however,  is  of  later  date. 

t  Surav.  73.     (Rodwell,  p.  644.) 

t  Sura  V.  45.     (Rodwell,  p.  639.) 
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who  had  so  much  in  common  with  him- 
self, whose  creed,  like  his,  was  a  living  pro- 
test against  idolatry  and  a  never-failing  as- 
sertion of  the  unity  of  God.  The  expec- 
tation was  not  unnatural.  Judaism,  as  it 
must  have  existed  in  Arabia,  cut  off  from 
all  the  local  and  national  associations  of 
Palestine,  and  embraced  by  many  who 
were  Jews  only  by  adoption,  might,  one 
would  have  thought,  have  easily  coalesced 
with  a  system  which  agreed  >vith  all  its  es- 
sential doctrines,  and  which  had  the  fur- 
ther recommendation  of  being  preached 
by  a  national  prophet.  One  great  diffi- 
culty doubtless  was  that  the  Jew,  in  em- 
bracing Islam,  had  also,  in  some  sort,  to 
embrace  Christianity.  He  was  in  no  way 
called  on  to  cast  aside  Moses,  though  he 
was  called  on  to  accept  Mahomet  as  the 
teacher  of  a  more  excellent  way.  But  he 
was  called  on  also  to  accept  the  prophet  of 
the  intermediate  system  as  being,  no  less 
than  either  of  them,  a  divine  teacher.  He 
was  called  on  to  confess  that  the  Naza- 
rene,  whom  his  forefathers  had  rejected, 
was,  not  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  but  one 
of  God's  greatest  prophets — a  prophet  dis- 
tinguished fix)m  all  before  and  after  him, 
by  that  miraculous  birth  to  which  neither 
Moses  nor  Mahomet  laid  claim.  In  Ma- 
homet's scheme,  Christianity  was,  up  to 
his  own  coming,  God's  last  and  most  per- 
fect revelation ;  not  only  Christ  himself, 
but  Christian  saints  and  martyrs,  are  held 
up  to  reverence,  as  teachers  and  witnesses 
of  what  then  was  the  truth,  just  as  we  look 
on  the  prophets  and  worthies  of  Old  Testa- 
ment history.  The  strictly  theological  dif- 
ficulty in  embracing  Islam  must  have  been 
greater  to  the  Christian  than  to  the  Jew  ; 
but  the  Jew  had  to  make,  what  the  Chris- 
tian had  not,  the  humiliating  confession 
that  he  and  his  fathers  had  abready  re- 
fused the  latest  manifestation  of  God's 
will.  Here,  most  likely,  was  the  great 
stumbling-block  which  hindered  the  Ara- 
bian professors  of  Judaism  from  accepting 
a  teaching  which  otherwise  must  have  had 
so  many  attractions  for  them.  Certain  it 
is  that  in  some  of  his  very  latest  revela- 
tions, Mahomet  speaks  most  bitterly  of  the 
Jews  as  enemies  to  his  teaching,  no  less 
stubborn  than  the  idolators  themselves. 
But  of  the  Christians  he  speaks  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  as  men  well  disposed 
to  Islam,  and  easily  to  be  won  over  to  its 
full  profession.*     Yet,  in  another  Sura  of 

*  Sura  V.  85.    (Rodwell,  p.  645.) 


nearly  the  same  date,  we  find  Jews  and 
Christians  alike  charged  with  the  guilt  of 
idolatry,  and  God  is  implored  to  do  battle 
against  both  alike.*  And  in  this  last  stage, 
when  he  was  making  ready  for  his  attack 
on  the  Roman  Empire,  Mahomet  practi- 
cally dealt  out  the  same  measure  to  the 
Christian  which  he  dealt  out  to  the  Jew 
and  the  idolator.  To  all  alike  the  alterna- 
tive was  now  offered  of  Koran,  tribute,  or 
sword. 

The  relation  which  Islam  in  the  end 
took  up  toward  both  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity must  be  borne  in  mind.  Each  of 
the  successive  dispensations  is  a  republica- 
tion of  the  earlier  one,  but  all  alike  are  de- 
clared to  be  republications  of  the  original 
faith  of  Abraham.  Abraham,  it  must  be 
remembered,  fills  a  still  greater  place  in 
Mahometan  than  he  does  in  Jewish  memo- 
ries. He  is  not  only  the  forefather  and 
the  prophet ;  he  is  also  the  local  founder 
of  the  national  worship.  The  Kaaba  of 
Mecca  was  the  temple  reared  by  Abraham 
and  Ishmael  to  the  one  true  God,  and  it 
was  only  in  the  course  of  ages  of  corrup- 
tion that  it  came  to  be  desecrated  into  a 
shrine  of  idol-worship.  As  Western  criti- 
cism will  attach  very  little  value  to  the 
endless  genealogies  of  early  Arabian  tra- 
dition,t  so  it  will  attach  just  as  little  value 
to  the  legend  of  the  Abrahamic  origin  of 
Mecca  and  its  sanctuary.  It  may  be  a  na- 
tive legend ;  it  may  have  arisen  from  the 
spreading  abroad  of  Jewish  ideas;  in 
either  case  the  origines  of  Mecca  stand  on 
the  same  ground,  from  an  historical  point  of 
view,  as  the  origines  of  Rome  and  Athens. 
The  famous  black  stone  sinks,  in  the  eyes 
of  criticism,  into  the  fetish  of  some  early 
superstition,  and  the  strange  rites  of  the 
Meccan  pilgrimage  come  within  the  sphere 
of  the  historian  of "  Primitive  Culture."} 
But  the  belief  in  Abraham,  as  the  founder 
of  the  Kaaba,  worthless  as  the  statement 
of  a  historical  fact,  becomes  of  the  high- 
est moment  as  a  belief,  which  had  no 
small  influence  on  the  mind  and  the  ca- 
reer of  Mahomet.  Local  reverence  for 
the  local  sanctuary  was  strong  in  his  mind 
through  his  whole  life.  It  stands  forth 
with  special  prominence  in  the  tale  of  the 
War  of  the  Elephant,  how  Abrahah,  the 
Christian    King    of    Hamyar,    marched 

•  Sura  ix.  30.    (Rodwell,  p.  615.) 

t  See  the  amusing  analogies  suggested  by  Dr. 


Sprenger,  vol.  iii.  pp.  cxliv.  cxlv. 
X  See  Taylor's  "  Primitive  Culture,"  ii 
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against  the  holy  place  and  was  driven  back 
by  a  miraculous  interposition.     Mahomet 
records  the  tale  with  glee;  yet,  according 
to  his  own  view,  Abrahah,  a  professor  of 
what  was  then  God's  last  revelation,  ought 
to  have  been  looked  on  as  a  forestaller  of 
his  own  work — as  one  sent  to  cleanse  the 
Kaaba  from  its  idolatrous  defilement  But 
local  feeling  was  too  strong  for  consisten- 
cy, and  the  preacher  of  the  unity  of  God 
could  rejoice  over  the  overthrow  of  the 
man  who,  in  smiting  down  the  idols  of 
Mecca,  would  have  made  Mecca  a  vassal 
dty.   But  to  do  the  work  in  which  Abra- 
hah Med,  to  sweep  away  all  taint  of  idol- 
atiy  from  the  ancient  sanctuary,  was  from 
the  beginning  one  of  Mahomet's  most 
dienshed  objects,  as  its  actual  accomplish- 
ment was  the  most  striking  outward  badge 
of  his  success.    As  long  as  he  had  hopes 
of  whining  over  the  professors  of  the  other 
monotheistic  creeds,  this  tendency  was,  to 
some  extent,  kept  in  the  background.    He 
chose  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City  of  both 
Jews  and   Christians,  to  be  equally  the 
Holy  City  of  Islam,  to  be  the  point  to 
which  his  followers,  like  Daniel  in  his  cap- 
tivity, were  to  turn  their  faces  in  prayer. 
When  he  found  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
a  union  of  all  "  the  people  of  the  book" — 
of  all  the  believers  in  the  successive  reve- 
lations—he  turned  away  from  the  holy 
place  of  Jew  and  Christian,  from  the  tem- 
pks  of  Constantine  and  of  Solomon,  and 
hade  that  believers  should  turn  in  prayer 
to  Ae  holy  place  of  his  own  nation,  to  the 
^  older  sanctuary  of  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  the  friend  of  God.    And  more 
than  this,  though  the  Kaaba  was  cleared 
of  its  idols  and  became  again  the  shrine 
of  Ae  God  of  Abraham  only,  yet,  in  the 
*^e  spirit  which  rejoiced  over  the  over- 
t^w  of  Abrahah,  Mahomet  incorporated 
Jth  his  system  the  whole  ritual  of  the 
Meccan  pilgrimage,  so  far  as  it  did  not  in- 
^vc  any  thing   which  was  manifestly 
^olatrous.     But  the  strange  and  supersti- 
^•tt  ceremonies  which  he  retained,  the 
^"^ing  to  and  fro,  the  casting  of  stones, 
^  staying  of  beasts  in  sacrifice,  the  reve- 
^^t  paid  to  the  primeval  fetish,  all  form 
strauge  contrast  with  the  otherwise  sim- 
Wq  ^^  reasonable  forms  of  Mahometan 
gjkj'^hip,  as  ordained  by  their  founder.  So 
►ij^'^ge  an  anomaly  could  never  have  been 
i^^t-ed  by  Mahomet,  unless  under  the 
-^  ^^nce  of  the  very  strongest  local  feel- 
^*    tiot  unmixed,  perhaps,  with  indigna- 


tion against  those  whom  he  had  striven  to 
win  over  by  condescension  to  their  tradi- 
tions, but  who  had  utterly  refused  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 

Yet,  while  Mahomet  thus  cast  aside  all 
thoughts  of  amalgamation  with  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  and  fell  back  on  the  sup- 
posed earlier  faith  of  Abraham,  he  never 
ceased  to  proclaim  that  Moses  and  Jesus 
were  the  prophets  of  two  successive  divine 
dispensations,  and  that  the  sacred  books  ot 
their  respective  followers  were  two  succes- 
sive revelations  of  the  divine  will.  Those 
books,  as  they  existed  in  his  time,  were,  in 
his  view,  utterly  corrupted,  but,  in  their 
original  purity,  they  had  been  the  Word  ot 
God,  no  less  than  his  own  Koran.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  he  should  seek  to 
show  that  these  earlier  revelations  pointed 
to  himself  as  a  teacher  who  was  still  to 
come.  As  the  Christians  held  that  their 
prophet  was  pointed  out  and  foretold  in 
the  writings  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  so 
it  might  be  expected  that  Mahomet  him- 
self would  be  pointed  out  and  foretold  in 
the  Avritings  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
In  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Koran, 
Mahomet  himself  affirms  that  Jesus  had 
prophesied  of  him  by  the  name  of  Ahmed, 
a  name  radically  the  same  as  Mohammed 
or  Mahomet.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
as  has  been  often  shown,  that  this  idea 
arose  from  some  confusion  or  corruption  of 
the  text  of  the  passage  where  Christ  promi- 
ses the  coming  of  the  Paraclete.*  Another 
passage,  which  has  been  often  and  with 
real  ingenuity  held  to  refer  to  Mahomet,  is 
the  passage  of  Isaiah  which  speaks  of  "  a 
chariot  of  asses  and  a  chariot  of  camels  ;"t 
more  accurately,  it  would  seem,  "  a  rider 
on  an  ass  and  a  rider  on  a  camel."  Syed 
Ahmed  has  a  whole  essay,  an  essay  show- 
ing a  good  deal  of  Mahomet  contained 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  The 
original  promise  to  Ishmaelf  is  press- 
ed into  the  service ;  if,  as  Christian  writers 
hold,  the  promise  made  to  Isaac  was  not 
wholly  temporal,  but  contained  a  promise 


*  UapdKKijT(K  might  easily  be  corrupted  into 
irepfKAVTo^,  and  Ahmed  or  Mohammed  would  be  a 
fair  Arabic  translation  of  trf/)/«Avrof.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation 
makes  the  likeness  of  the  words  irapaK/J/rof  and 
Trep/xAvrof  still  closer,  and  the  Latin  form  Pard- 
clXttti  shows  that  both  the  accentual  pronuncia- 
tion and  the  confusion  of  17  and  t  had  already  set 
in. 


t  Isaiah  xxi.  7. 


\  Genesis  xvii.  20. 
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of  spiritual  blessings  also,  then  the  analo- 
gous promise  to  Ishmael  should  also  be 
held  to  take  in  the  spiritual  blessings 
granted  to  the  race  of  Ishmael  by  Ma- 
homet coming  of  his  stock.  Mahomet, 
again,  is  the  prophet  whom  the  Lord 
was  to  raise  up  to  the  Israelites  from 
among  their  brethren  like  unto  Moses.* 
For  we  arc  expressly  told  that  in  Israel 
itself  there  never  arose  another  prophet 
like  unto  Moses.t  The  brethem  there- 
fore spoken  of  must  be  the  brethren 
of  the  stock  of  Ishmael,  and  the  prophet 
who  was  to  be  the  peer  of  the  law-giver  of 
the  Hebrews  can  be  no  other  than  the  pro- 
phet who  came  to  be  the  law-giver  of  the 
Arabs.  We  read  again  that  the  Lord  came 
from  Sinai,  and  shined  forth  from  Paran.f 
He  came  from  Sinai  with  Moses,  and 
shined  forth  from  Paran — in  our  Syed's 
geography  the  mountain  of  Mecca — with 
Mahomet.  Lastly,  the  Prophet's  own 
name  is  found  both  in  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  prophet  Haggai.  The  "  alto- 
gether lovely"  of  the  one  passage,  the  "  de- 
sire of  all  nations"  of  the  other,  contained 
in  the  original  the  Arabian  prophet's  very 
name.§  Mahomet  is  again  discerned 
when  the  Pharisees  ask  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist! |  whether  he  is  Christ  or  Elias,  or  that 
Prophet.  The  prophet  who  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  Christ  and  Elias  can  be  no 
other  than  Mahomet.  Lastly,  the  farewell 
words  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  to  abide  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  they  be  endow- 
ed with  power  from  on  highfl  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which, 
it  is  argued,  had  no  reference  to  a  dwelling 
at  Jerusalem,  but  referred  to  the  reverence 
which  was  to  be  shown  to  Jerusalem  as  the 
holy  place  and  centre  of  Christian  devotion 
till  the  reverence  once  paid  to  Jerusalem 
should  be  transferred  to  Mecca. 

•  Deut.  XV.  18.  t  Deut.  xxxiv.  la 

t  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.     Habakkuk  iii.  3. 
j  In  the  Canticles  (v.  16)  the   words  of  our 
version,  **  Yea,  He  is  altogether  lovely,"  are  in  the 

original  DHDnO  I'Saii  where  the  word  AfahammO' 

dim  certainly  stands  out  very  plainly.  So  in 
Haggai  (ii.  7),  what  we  translate  the  '*  desire  of  all 
nations  "  is  [rfJTTba  ITIDn  >  Hemdath  cal-hagoim. 


«*  •     •• 


But  if  we  were  to  find  Mohammed  or  Ahmed 
wherever  there  is  a  word  derived  from  the  root 
ion  the  list  would  be  somewhat  long,  and  Uie 

Prophet  might  be  landed  in  the  region  of  Syrian 
idolatry,     ^c  Daniel  xi.  37. 
II  S.  John  i.  20-25.  IT  S.  Luke  xxiv.  49. 


These  are  the  arguments  of  an  earnest 
man,  put  forth,  it  is  plain,  in  thorough  good 
faith.  And  we  can  hardly  blame  the  eager- 
ness of  Syed  Ahmed  to  se*  prophecies  of 
Mahomet  in  such  passages  as  we  have  just 
spoken  of,  when  we  think  of  the  like  eager- 
ness on  the  part  of  Christian  interpreters  to 
see  prophecies  of  Christ  in  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  where  there  is  nothing, 
either  in  the  words  of  the  original  or  in  any 
New  Testament  reference,  to  lead  us  to  put 
such  a  meaning  upon  them.  We  should 
still  be  more  curious  to  see  how  the  Syed 
would  deal  with  those  passages  in  the  life 
of  his  Prophet  which  are  the  greatest 
stumbling-blocks  to  Western  writers  who 
are  anxious  to  do  justice  to  him.  As  we 
said  a  little  time  back,  we  place  the  begin- 
ning of  Mahomet's  falling  away  at  the 
time  when  he  first  came  into  contact  with 
the  other  monotheistic  creeds.  We  do  not 
doubt  his  sincerity  either  then  or  at  any 
other  stage,  but  it  does  seem  to  us  that  firom 
that  stage  his  career  begins  to  be  mixed  up 
with  orfinary,  sometimes  unworthy,  human 
motives.  This  in  no  way  disproves  his 
sincerity.  Indeed,  his  full  confidence  in 
his  own  mission  might  often  lead  him  as- 
tray ;  once  accustomed  to  think  of  himself 
as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  to 
look  on  all  his  sayings  and  actions  as 
prompted  by  God,  he  would,  in  his  later 
days,  easily  come  to  look  on  the  most 
truly  earthly  workings  of  his  own  heart  as 
no  less  divine  than  the  call  which  bade 
him  go  forth  and  proclaim  the  unity  of 
God  to  the  idolators.  The  strange  power 
which  man  has  of  controlling  his  own  be- 
lief, of  persuading  himself  of  the  truth 
and  righteousness  of  whatever  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  deem  true  and  righteous, 
would  in  the  case  of  Mahomet  acquire  a 
tenfold  strength  from  the  mere  conviction 
that  he  was  divinely  guided,  from  the 
habit  of  looking  on  his  own  words  as  the 
words  of  God  and  on  the  impulses  of  his 
own  heart  as  divine  commands.  In  this 
way  we  shall  find  no  need  to  believe  that, 
even  in  his  worst  actions,  he  ever  descend- 
ed to  conscious  imposture.  The  flight  to 
Medina  was  the  be^ning  of  Mahometan- 
ism  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
it  was  also  the  beginning  of  a  distinct  fall 
in  the  personal  character  of  its  founder. 
The  preacher  of  righteousness  now  appeal- 
ed to  the  sword.  Had  he  not  done  so,  it 
may  be  that  his  religion  would  have  died 
out,  and  Islam  might  have  been  remem- 
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bered  only  by  curious  inquirers  into  the 
history  of  human  thought.  But,  looking 
at  the  man's  own  moral  being,  from  the 
moment  of  his  appeal  to  the  sword  he  fell 
away  from  the  righteousness  of  his  earlier 
days.  He  stooped  fix)ra  the  rank  of  a  re- 
ligious teacher  to  the  rank  of  one  of 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  world.  He 
put  on  the  character  of  a  statesman  and 
a  warrior;  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
temptations  which  beset  either  character, 
and  he  learned  to  practice  the  baser  as 
well  as  the  nobler  arts  of  both.*  It  may 
be  neither  character  suited  him ;  .it  may 
be  that,  as  his  last  biographer  hints,  he 
would  utterly  have  failed  in  both  charac- 
ters, had  he  not  been  able  to  lean  on  the 
mild  wisdom  of  Abou-Bekr  and  on  the 
warlike  might  of  Omar  and  Khaled.t  In 
his  wars  he  certainly  showed  in  his  own 
person  but  little  of  military  skill  and  not 
much  of  personal  courage.  It  was  indeed 
but  seldom  that  he  himself  mingled  in  the 
fight.  The  new  Moses  was  for  the  most 
part  content  to  trust  the  cause  of  the  Lord 
to  the  arm  of  the  new  Joshua.  Yet  it  may 
be  that  he  knew  where  his  strength  lay ; 
when  in  symboUc  act  the  Prophet  threw 
the  dust  towards  the  enemy  at  Bedr  with 
the  prayer,  "  May  their  faces  be  confound- 
ed," he  did  more  for  the  success  of  the  day 
than  if  he  had  used  the  subtiest  tactics  or 
displayed  the  most  heroic  courage  in  his 
own  person.  It  may  have  been,  as  it  is 
also  argued,  weakness  to  show  the  trust 
and  favor  which  he  showed  to  late  and  un- 
willing converts,  who  were  doubtless  only 
wanting  a  favorable  moment  to  fall  away. 
Yet  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest  wis- 
dom, of  that  daring  which  is  ofrtimes  the 
truest  prudence — it  was  in  the  spirit  of  a 
leader  who  could  read  the  hearts  of  the 
men  he  led — ^that  Mahomet  won  back  his 
discontented  followers,  the  Helpers  of  his 
earlier  days,  by  the  sublime  appeal  that  he 
had  given  the  things  of  earth  to  the  men 
who  cared  for  the  things  of  earth,  but  to 
them  he  had  given  the  higher  gift  that  the 
Prophet  of  God  had  come  to  dwell  among 
them.  Appeals  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind  are  recorded  of  mere  worldly  leaders, 

•"  Doch  dem  grdssten  Feind  aller  Tugend  konn- 
te  much  sie  am  £nde  nicht  widerstehen.  Als  er 
in  Madyna  zu  Macht  gelangt  war,  verfliichtigte 
sie  sich  und  er  wurde  zum  voUiistigen  Theokraten 
tmd  blutdiirstigen  Tyrannen — Pabst  und  Konig." 
Spreneer  i.  359.    This  is  somewhat  strong. 

t  Ibid.,  i.  371. 

Nkw  Sbrxss.— Vou  XV.,  No.  3. 


of  Alexander  and  of  Caesar;  but  no  chal- 
lenge of  mere  human  loyalty  could  have 
called  forth  such  a  burst  of  passionate  re- 
morse as  when  the  Helpers  with  one  voice 
answered,  with  tears  running  down  upon 
their  beards,  that  they  were  content  with 
the  lot  which  their  Prophet  gave  them.* 

This  and  many  other  incidents  in  the 
latter  life  of  Mahomet  show  that  to  the 
last  the  old  spirit  had  not  wholly  forsaken 
him,  and  to  the  last  he  retained  most  of 
the  personal  virtues  with  which  he  set  out. 
His  heart  may  have  been  led  astray  by  the 
acquisition  of  power ;  but  he  was  at  least 
satisfied  with  the  reality  of  power ;  he  rose 
high  above  the  temptation  to  which  so 
many  men  who  have  risen  to  power  have 
yielded,  the  fascination  of  the  mere  titles 
and  trappings  and  gewgaws  of  princely 
state.  The  Prophet  to  the  last  kept  up  his 
old  simplicity  of  life,  his  faithfulness  in 
fiiendship,  his  kindness  and  thoughtfulness 
toward  all  men,  his  boundless  liberality, 
which  sometimes  left  himself  and  his  house- 
hold to  be  dependent  on  the  gifts  of  oth- 
ers. Yet  his  policy  was  now  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  in  becoming  a  ruler  and  a  warrior 
he  had  become  a  man  of  craft  and  a  man 
of  blood.  There  is  perhaps  none  among 
those  actions  of  Mahomet  which  we  con- 
demn for  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  precedent  or  an  example  in  the  old 
dispensation.  But  the  man  who  professed 
to  be  the  teacher  of  a  system  purer  than 
the  Gospel  ought  not  to  have  fallen  back 
upon  the  lower  level  of  the  Law.  When 
Mahomet  first  drew  the  sword  against  the 
unbelievers,  he  might  plead  that  he  was  but 
like  the  Hebrew  fighting  his  way  into  the 
land  of  promise.  But  to  walk  in  the  path 
of  the  elder  Jesus  was  a  falling  back  from 
the  teaching  of  Him  who  warned  his  fol- 
lowers that  they  who  took  the  sword  should 
perish  by  the  sword.  When  Mahomet  ap- 
plauded as  heaven-sent  the  judgment  which 
sent  seven  hundred  captives  to  the  slaugh- 
ter, he  was  but  as  Samuel  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,  or  as  Elias  bidding 
that  none  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  should 
escape.  But  to  walk  in  the  path  of  Samuel 
and  Elias  was  a  falling  back  from  the  teach- 
ing of  Him  who  declared  that  His  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,  and  who  for- 
bade His  servants  to  fight  that  He  might 
not  be  delivered  to  His  enemies     When 

*  See  the  description  of  this  wonderful  ^^«vt\sv 
Muir,  iv.  153. 
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Mahomet  sent  forth  his  emissaries  on  er- 
rands of  secret  slaughter,  he  might  deem 
himself  to  be  but  wielding  the  dagger  of 
Ehud  or  the  hammer  of  Jael,  but  weapons 
like  those  had  been  cast  away  forever  at 
the  bidding  of  Him  whojiealed  the  wound 
of  the  man  who  was  sent  to  seize  Him. 
The  general  clemency  and  magnanimity  of 
Mahomet,  above  all  in  the  great  day  of  his 
entry  into  his  native  city,  stand  forth  in 
marked  and  honorable  contrast  to  the 
common  horrors  of  Eastern  warfare.  But 
there  was  something  mean  in  excepting 
from  the  general  amnesty  a  few  persons, 
and  some  of  them  women,  who  had  spe- 
cially kindled  his  wrath  by  personal  gibes 
and  sarcasms  on  himself.  And  in  the 
bloodiest  scene  of  all,  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Jewish  tribe  of  the  Korcitza,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  he  showed  some- 
what of  low  craft  when  he  declined  to  pro- 
nounce any  sentence  himself,  and  left  the 
bloody  judgment  to  be  pronounced  by  an- 
other, whom  he  knew  to  bear  the  bitterest 
personal  hatred  towards  the  victims.*  Yet 
even  here  we  see  a  spirit  not  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  dying  King  who  left 
the  mandate  to  his  son  to  bring  down  to 
the  grave  with  blood  the  hoar  hairs  of 
those  to  whose  safety  his  own  oath  was 
pledged. 

One  aspect  more  of  the  Prophet's  life 
we  must  examine,  an  aspect  which  some 
later  writers  seem  disposed  to  slur  over, 
but  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
into  prominence  in  order  to  gain  a  true  and 
complete  view  of  his  character.  What 
Mr.  Froude  says  of  Henry  VHI.  is  yet 
more  truly  to  be  said  of  Mahomet,  that  he 
ought  to  have  lived  in  a  world  from  which 
women  were  shut  out.  We  may  truly  say 
that  Mahomet  practiced  all  the  moral  vir- 
tues but  one.  And  that  one  he  practiced 
when  temptations  to  its  breach  must  have 
been  strongest,  and  fell  away  only  at  an 
age  when  many  sinners  have  reformed.  It 
is  useless  to  defend  the  sexual  laxity  of 
Mahomet  by  saying  that  he  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  usual  morality  of 
his  own  age  and  country.  The  preacher 
of  a  religious  reform  ought  to  rise  above 
the  usual  morality  of  his  age  and  country, 
and  Mahomet,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  show- 
ed that  he  could  rise  above  it  'llie  youth 
of  Mahomet  was,  accorjding  to  all  our  evi- 
dence, a  youth  of  temperance,  soberness, 

*  See  the  description  in  Muir,  iii.  27$. 


and  chastity,  and  not  a  breath  of  scandal 
rested  on  his  married  life  passed  during 
twenty  years  with  a  woman  old  enough  to 
be  his  mother.     The  manners  of  his  coun- 
try allowed  both  polygamy  and  concubin- 
age, but  no  rival,  whether  wife  or  slave, 
ever    disturbed    the    declining   years    of 
Khadijah.     Now  that  the  temperament  of 
Mahomet  was  from  the  first  ardent  and 
voluptuous,  that  this  long  period  of  virtu- 
ous living  must  have  been  the  result  of  a 
hard  struggle  with  his  lower  nature,  we 
have  a  singular  proof  in  the  nature  of  his 
revelations.     It  is  the  oldest  of  charges 
against  Mahomet  that  he  promised  his  fol- 
lowers a  paradise  of  sensual  delights.    The 
charge  might  indeed  be  made  part  of  a 
larger  one.    The  contrast  between  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  Koran  is  nowhere  more  strong- 
ly marked  than  in  the  veil  which  the  Gos- 
pel throws  over  all  details  as  to  the  next 
world,  when  compared  with  the  minuteness 
with  which  the  Koran  dwells  alike  on  its 
rewards  and  its  punishments.    And  the 
special  charge  agamst  Mahomet  of  holding 
out  sensual  promises  to  his  disciples  is  a 
charge  which  can  not  be  got  over  except  by 
the  daring  apologetics  of  certain  Mussul- 
man doctors,  who  maintain  that  the  houris 
of  Paradise  are  to  be  taken  figuratively, 
like  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
which,  taken  literally,  seem  to  promise  eat- 
ing and  drinking  among  the  delights  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.    But,  even  if  we  accept 
this  desperate  shift,  a  symbolism  of  this 
kind,  so  dangerous,  to  say  the  least,  for  or- 
dinary believers,  could  have  sprung  only 
from  an  imagination  which  dwelt  perhaps 
all  the  more  on  pleasures  from  which  a  vir- 
tuous effort  of  continence  had  forbidden. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  those  passages  in 
the  Koran  which  go  into  any  detail  on  tliis 
perilous  subject  all  come  from  the  hand  of 
the  faithful  husband  of  Khadijah,  while  the 
owner  of  the  well-stocked  harem  of  Medi- 
na speaks  only  once  or  twice  in  a  cursory 
way  of  any  presence  of  women  in  the  next 
world.    At  the  earlier  time  Mahomet  may 
have  seemed  to  himself  to  deserve  a  future 
reward  for  his  present  virtuous  effort.    Yet 
the  man  who  was  capable  of  that  virtuous 
effort  for  so  long  a  tune — an  effort  made, 
as  it  would  seem,  out  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude towards  the  woman  who  had  made 
his  fortunes— could  surely  have  prolonged 
that  effort,  if  only  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
and  consistency  of  his  own  character.    A 
man  who  had  so  long  lived  a  chaste  life. 
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and  who  on  every  other  point  was  an 
ascetic — a  man  who,  on  this  very  point  of 
sexual  morahty,  was  in  his  own  age  and 
country  a  reformer — surely  should  not,  to 
say  the  very  least,  have  proclaimed  for  him- 
self exemptions  from  the  laws  which  he  had 
laid  down  for  others.  In  itself,  the  polygamy 
and  concubinage  of  Mahomet  was  no  worse 
than  the  polygamy  and  concubinage  of 
the  patriarchs  under  the  Old  Law.     It  was 
far  better  than  the  unrestrained  license  of 
not  a  few  Christian  kings.    The  female 
companions  of  the  Prophet  were  at  least 
his  own  acknowledged  wives  and  slaves; 
there  was  no  fear  of  either  violence  or  se- 
duction towards  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
his  followers.    The  law  of  Mahomet  is 
strict  against  adultery  and  fornication  in 
his  own  sense  of  those  words,  and  on  these 
heads  the  practice  of  the  Prophet  was  in 
full   conformity  with  his  own  teaching. 
Yet  in  Mahomet's  relations  to  women  we 
can  not  but  see  a  distinct  fall,  both  from 
the  standard  of  the  Gospel  and  from  the 
standard  of  his  own  early  Hfe.     In  the  tale 
of  Zeyd  and  Zeinab  there  is  a  distinct  fall 
from  the  commandment  of  the  old  Law 
which  forbids,  not  only  the  act  of  adultery, 
but  the  mere  coveting  of  the  wife  of  an- 
other.   The  faithful  freedman  divorced  his 
wife  as  soon  as  a  seemingly  involuntary  ex- 
pression of  the  Prophet  showed  that  her 
beauty  had  found  favor  in  his  eyes.     But 
Arabian  manners  looked  on  marriage  with 
the  widow  or  divorced  wife  of  a  freedman, 
an  artificial  son,  as  savoring  of  die  guilt  of 
incest     Afler  a  time  a  new  revelation  re* 
moved  this  scruple,  and  2^inab  was  added 
to  the  number  of  the  Prophet's  wives.    In 
the  like  sort  a  new  revelation  silenced  the 
jealous  murmurs  of  his  wives  Ayesha  and 
Ha&a  when  his  aflfections  strayed  to  Mary, 
his  Egyptian  slave.     Here,  if  any  where,  we 
are  tempted  to  charge  Mahomet  with  con- 
scious imposture.     His  sin  in  the  matter  of 
Zeinab  was  at  least  far  less  than  the  sin  of 
David  in  the  matter  of  Bathsheba.     But 
David  sinned  and  repented;  he  poured 
forth  his  soul  in  a  psalm  of  penitence, 
while  Mahomet  was  ready  with  a  revela- 
tion to  reprove  himself,  not  for  his  guilty 
passion,  but  for  the  delay  of  its  gratifica- 
tion.   Yet  even  here  we  are  not  inclined 
to  believe  that  Mahomet  wittingly  invent- 
ed a  sanction  for  his  own  weakness  and  sin. 
The  abiding  belief  in  his  own  mission, 
combined  with  the  power  which  man  ever 
has  to' find  excuses  for  his  own  conduct, 


would  lead  him  to  look  on  those  excuses  as 
coming  from  a  divine  prompting.  But  in 
no  case  do  we  see  so  distinctly  how  utterly 
Mahomet  had  fallen  away  from  the  bright 
promise  of  his  first  years ;  in  no  other  case 
had  the  light  within  him  been  so  utterly 
turned  into  darkness ;  in  no  case  was  he  so 
bound  to  pause  and  to  reflect  whether  that 
could  really  be  a  revelation  from  on  high 
which  took  the  form  of  an  excuse  for  con- 
duct which  it  is  plain  that  his  own  con- 
science condemned.* 

We  hold  then  that  Mahomet  was,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
honestly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
mission.      We  hold  also  that,  in  a  certain 
sense,  at  least  in  his  earlier  years,  his  belief 
in  his  divine  mission  was  not  ill  founded. 
But  we  hold  also  that  he  gradually  fell 
away,  and  that  he  fell  away  mainly  from 
not  taking  due  pains  to  find  out  the  real 
nature  of  the  Christian  revelation.    When 
the  first  downward  step  had  been  taken, 
the  other  steps  of  the  downward  course 
were  easy.    The  prophet  of   truth  and 
righteousness,  the  asserter  of  the  unity  of 
God  against  the  idols  of  the  Kaaba,  sank 
to  the  level  of  an  earthly  conqueror,  ex- 
tending the  bounds  of  his  dominion  by  the 
sword.     He  died  while  waging  war  to  force 
his  own  imperfect  system  on  those  who, 
amid  all  the  corruptions  of  the  Christianity 
of  those  days,  still  held  truths  which  he 
had  rejected  and  blasphemed.      The  real 
charge  against  Mahomet  is,  that,  after  the 
Gospel  had  been   given  to  man,  he  fell 
back  on  the  theology  and  morality  of  the 
Law.     And  the  effects  of  his  life  and 
teaching  on  the  world  at  large  have  been 
in  close  analogy  to  his  own  personal  ca- 
reer.    In  his  own  age  and  country  he  was 
the  ^eatest  of  reformers — a  reformer  alike 
religious,  moral,  and  political.     He  found- 
ed a  nation,  and  he  gave  that  nation  a  re- 
Hgion  and  a  jurisprudence  which  were  an 
unspeakable  advance  on  any  thing  which 
that  nation  had  as  yet  accepted.      He 
swept  away  idolatry;    he   enforced    the 
practice  of  a  purer  morality ;  he  lightened 
the  yoke  of  the  slave  ;  he  even  raised  the 
condition  of  the  weaker  sex.      If  he  had 
done  nothing  but  wipe  away  the  frightful 
practice  of  burying  female  children  alive, 
he  would  not  have  Kved  in  vain  in  his  own 


♦  Sprengcr,  always  fond  of  tracing  thinp^s  up  to 
physical  causes,  has  some  curious  physiologic^ 
speculations  on  this  side  of  Mahomed  ^  ^^wacwjcXtx* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  209.) 
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land  in  his  own  age.  But  when  his  system 
passed  the  borders  of  the  land  in  which  it 
was  so  great  a  reform,  it  became  the  great- 
est of  curses  to  mankind.  The  main 
cause  which  has  made  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet exercise  so  blighting  an  influence 
on  every  land  where  it  has  been  preached 
is  because  it  is  an  imperfect  system  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  one  more  perfect.  Islam 
has  in  it  just  enough  of  good  to  hinder  the 
reception  of  greater  good.  When  Islam  is 
preached  to  a  tribe  of  savage  heathen,  its 
acceptance  is  in  itself  an  unmixed  blessing. 
But  it  is  a  blessing  which  cuts  off  all  hope 
of  the  reception  of  a  greater  blessing ;  the 
heathen,  in  his  utter  darkness,  is  far  more 
likely  to  accept  the  faith  of  Christ  than  the 
Mahometan  in  his  state  of  half  enlighten- 
ment. In  all  the  lands  where  Islam  has 
been  preached,  it  has  regulated  and  soft- 
ened many  of  the  evils  of  earlier  systems. 
But  in  regulating  and  softening  them  it  has 
established  them  forever.  The  New  Tes- 
tament nowhere  forbids  slavery;  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  contain  any  direct  pro- 
hibition of  polygamy.  Preached  as  the 
Gospel  was  to  subjects  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, among  whom  a  frightful  licentious- 
ness was  rife,  but  among  whom  legal  poly- 
gamy was  unheard  of,  there  was  little  need 
to  enlarge  on  the  subject.  But  it  is  plain 
that  the  principles  of  Christian  purity 
would  of  themselves,  without  any  direct 
precept,  hinder  polygamy  from  becoming 
the  law  of  any  Christian  land.  But  Islam, 
by  the  very  fact  of  regulating  and  restrain- 
ing the  license  of  its  own  native  land,  has 
made  polygamy  the  abiding  law  of  every 
Mahometan  people.  The  Gospel  nowhere 
forbids  slavery ;  but  it  lays  down  precepts 
whose  spirit  is  inconsistent  with  slavery, 
and  which  have,  after  a  long  struggle,  suc- 
ceeded in  rooting  out  slavery  from  all  Eu- 
ropean, and  from  most  Christian  lands. 
But  Islam,  by  the  very  fact  of  enforcing 
justice  and  mercy  for  the  slave,  has  per- 
petuated the  existence  of  slavery  among 
all  its  disciples.  Christianity,  by  giving  no 
civil  precepts,  has  remained  capable  of 
adapting  itself  to  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  every  state  of  society.  Islam,  by 
enforcing  a  code  of  precepts  which  were  a 
vast  reform  at  Mecca  and  Medina  in  the 
seventh  century,  has  condemned  all  the 
lands  of  its  obedience  to  abide  in  a  state 
of  imperfect  civilization.  Christianity  lays 
down  no  rule  as  to  the  relations  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  powers ;  it  lays  down 


no  rule  as  to  the  political  and  civil  dealings 
of  its  disciples  with  men  of  other  creeds. 
Islam,  by  attaching  the  civil  power  to  its 
religious  head,  has  condemned  all  Ma- 
hometan nations  to  abiding  despotism ;  by 
enjoining  the  toleration  of  the  unbeliever 
on  certain  fixed  conditions,  it  hinders  the 
establishment  of  real  religious  equality  in 
any  land  where  it  is  dominant  It  is  easy, 
by  picking  out  the  brightest  spots  in  the 
history  of  Islam  and  the  darkest  spots  in 
the  history  of  Christendom,  to  draw  an  at- 
tractive picture  of  the  benefits  which  Islam 
has  given  to  the  world.  It  is  easy,  by 
shuttmg  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  the 
Eastern  Rome,  to  persuade  ourselves,  not 
only  that  science  and  art  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  hands  of  the  Mahometan 
disciples  of  Byzantium,  but  that  they  form- 
ed an  actual  monopoly  in  their  hands.  It 
is  easy,  by  dwelling  on  the  splendors  of 
Bagdad  and  Cordova,  to  forget  the  deso- 
lation of  Afiica,  the  trampling  under  foot 
for  so  many  ages  of  the  national  life  of 
Persia.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Islam  was  in  itself  far  better  than 
the  idolatry  of  India,  better  even  than  the 
shape  which  the  creed  of  Zoroaster  had 
taken  in  later  times.  Nay,  it  may  be  that, 
in  some  times  and  places,  Islam  may  have 
been  felt  as  kindling  a  truer  spiritual  life 
than  some  of  the  forms  of  corrupted  Chris- 
tianity. But  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  same  corruptions  which  had  already 
crept  into  Christianity,  crept,  in  their  own 
time,  into  Islam  also.  The  mystic  super- 
stition of  the  Persian,  the  saint- worship  of 
the  Turk,  have  fallen  as  far  away  fix)m  the 
first  teaching  of  the  Prophet'  of  Arabia  as 
any  form  of  Christianity  has  fallen  away 
from  the  first  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  But 
let  it  be  that,  in  all  heathen  and  even  in 
some  Christian  lands,  Islam  in  its  first  and 
best  days  appeared  as  a  reform.  Still  it  is 
a  reform  which  has  stifled  all  other  reforms. 
It  is  a  reform  which  has  chained  down 
every  nation  which  has  accepted  it  at  a 
certain  stage  of  moral  and  political  growth. 
As  such,  this  system  of  imperfect  truth 
must  ever  be  the  greatest  hindrance  in  tiie 
way  of  more  perfect  truth.  Because  Islam 
comes  nearer  to  Christianity  than  any 
other  false  system,  because  it  comes  nearer 
than  any  other  to  satisfying  the  wants  of 
man's  spiritual  nature,  for  that  very  reason 
it  is,  above  all  other  false  systems,  preemi- 
nently  anti-christian.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
personal  enemy  and  rival  of  the  &ith,  dis- 
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puting  on  equal  terms  for  the  same  prize. 
It  has  shown  itself  so  in  the  whole  course 
of  history ;  it  must  go  on  showing  itself  so, 
wherever  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  cleave 
faithfliUy  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
their  own  law. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  may 
do  justice  to  whatever  is  good  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  we  may  admire  whatever  was  good 
in  its  founder.  We  may  lr.ment  that  a 
man  who  began  as  so  mighty  an  instru- 
ment of  good  in  his  own  time  should  have 
changed  into  an  abiding  instrument  of  evil 
for  all  time.  Still  we  may  admire  the  per- 
sonal virtues  of  the  man,  his  constancy  in 
the  days  of  his  adversity,  his  sublime  sim- 
plicity in  his  days  of  triumph.  And  we 
can  look  with  sympathy  on  earnest  be- 
lievers in  his  teaching,  who  labor  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  such  imperfect  truth  as 
they  have  among  those  who  are  still  fur- 
ther cut  off  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
right  way.  Islam,  we  should  never  forget, 
is  still  a  missionary  religion,  one  which  still 
makes  its  way,  by  persuasion  as  well  as  by 
conquest,  into  the  dark  comers  of  the 
heathen  world.  We  may  sigh  that  the 
preaching  of  an  imperfect  creed  proves 
everywhere  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
preaching  of  a  more  perfect  one;  we  may 
grudge  die  successes  of  the  Mahometan 
missionary  which  condemn  beforehand  the 
labors  of  the  Christian  missionary  to  be  in 
vain :  but  for  the  Mahometan  missionary 
himself,  giving  himself  to  hand  on  to  others 
such  light  as  he  himself  has,  we  can  feel 


nothing  but  respect  and  sympathy.  And 
we  can  feel  sympathy  too  for  earnest  be- 
lievers in  Islam,  devout  students  of  the 
Koran,  who  have  enough  of  faith  in  their 
own  system,  enough  of  good-will  towards 
the  followers  of  rival  systems,  to  challenge 
men  of  rival  creeds  to  meet!  them  on  the 
fair  field  of  reasonable  discussion.  For 
oiu:  own  part  in  the  matter,  we  have  gone 
but  Httle  into  detail ;  we  have  preferred  to 
record  the  impressions  which  we  have 
drawn  from  the  Koran  and  from  its  great 
German  and  English  interpreters,  chiefly 
as  bearing  on  the  great  facts  of  history, 
and  especially  on  the  relations  of  Islam  to 
other  monotheistic  creeds.  But  we  shall 
be  well  pleased  if  we  can  send  any  in 
whom  we  can  awaken  a  wish  to  study  the 
subject  more  in  detail,  to  the  works  of 
Weil  and  Muir,  and  those  who  are  more 
enduring  to  that  of  Dr.  Sprenger.  But  we 
feel  that  all  that  we  do  we  are  doing  from 
an  imperfect  point  of  view,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  look  to  the  history 
and  religions  of  the  East  mainly  in  their 
relation  to  the  European  and  Christian 
world  But  a  view  from  the  side  of  purely 
Oriental  learning  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
equally  imperfect.  Till  some  superhuman 
genius  shall  unite  in  himself  the  lore  of  all 
ages  and  languages,  scholars  in  different 
branches  must  be  content  to  interchange 
the  ideas  which  they  have  formed  from 
their  several  points  of  view,  and  each  one 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  fellow-labor- 
ers in  other  fields. 


■♦♦«■ 
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London  fifty  years  ago  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  very  dfeerent  city  from  the  Lon- 
don of  to-day.  To  name  only  one  point, 
there  were  no  railways ;  those  huge  roofs 
that  span  the  long  platforms  and  iron  webs 
of  Euston,  Paddington,  St.  Pancras,  Lon- 
don Bridge,  Victoria,  Charing  Cross,  were 
not  yet  shadowed  forth  in  the  wildest 
dreams  of  architect  or  engineer.  The 
word  "  terminus"  (which  has  risen,  culmi- 
nated, and  is  now  going  out — since  we  are 
not  willing  to  accept  any  finality  in  physi- 
cal progress)  was  then  unknown  to  fame; 
nay,  "omnibus,"  which  preceded  it,  was 


*  The  Life   of  Charles  Dickens.     By    John 
Fonter.    VoL  I. 


as  yet  in  the  womb  of  time.  Where  the 
huge  station  and  hotel  now  dominate  Cha- 
ring Cross,  used  to  be  Hungerford  Market, 
with  old  lanes  around  it  leading  to  the 
river;  and  in  one  of  these  lanes,  rather 
less  than  half  a  century  ago,  was  a  black- 
ing-warehouse— a  young  and  envious  rival 
of  the  celebrated  Warren's,  of  30  Strand. 
It  was  "  the  last  house  on  the  left-hand  side* 
of  the  way  at  old  Hungerford-stairs.  It 
was  a  crazy,  tumbledown  old  house,  abut- 
ting of  course  on  the  river,  and  literally 
overrun  with  rats."  A  little  boy,  about* 
ten  or  eleven  years  old,  who  was  at  this 
time  employed  in  the  blacking-warehouse 
in  a  very  humble  capacity,  afterward^ 
when  he  was  grown  u^^  wtQ\&  ^w  ^c.o3>m\\. 
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of  the  place  and  his  own  experience  there : 
"  Its  wainscoted  rooms,  and  its  rotten 
floors  and  staircase,  and  the  old  gray  rats 
swarming  down  in  the  cellars,  and  the 
sound  of  their  squeaking  and  scuflling 
coming  up  the  stairs  at  all  times,  and  the 
dirt  and  decay  of  the  place,  rise  up  visibly 
before  me,  as  if  I  were  there  again.  The 
co.unting-house  was  on  the  first  floor,  look- 
ing over  the  coal-barges  and  the  river. 
There  was  a  recess  in  it,  in  which  I  was 
to  sit  and  work.  My  work  was  to  cover 
the  pots  of  paste-blacking;  first  with  a 
piece  of  oil-paper,  and  then  with  a  piece 
of  blue  paper;  to  tie  them  round  with  a 
string;  and  then  to  clip  the  paper  close 
and  neat,  all  round,  until  it  looked  as 
smart  as  a  pot  of  ointment  firom  an  apothe- 
cary's shop.  When  a  certain  number  of 
grosses  of  pots  had  attained  this  pitch  of 
perfection,  I  was  to  paste  on  each  a  print- 
ed label ;  and  then  go  on  again  with  more 
pots.  Two  or  three  other  boys  were  kept 
at  similar  duty  down  stairs  on  similar 
wages.  One  of  them  came  up,  in  a  ragged 
apron  and  a  paper  cap,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day morning,  to  show  me  the  trick  of  using 
the  string  and  tying  the  knot." 

The  chief  manager  of  the  blacking  ware- 
house was  a  relative  or  connection  of  the 
little  boy  who  was  thus  employed  at  the 
wages  of  six  or  seven  shillings  a  week. 
He  was  a  sort  of  cousin,  and,  though  much 
older,  had  been  fiiends  with  little  Charley 
firom  the  tatter's  cradle.  Charley  was  bom 
at  Portsmouth,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
181 2,  where  his  father,  Mr.  John  Dickens, 
was  then  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Navy- 
pay  Office. 

A  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Dickens  had  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Lamert,  a  widower  with  two 
sons.  Mr.  Lamert  died.  His  widow,  and 
the  younger  of  her  two  stepsons,  James 
Lamert,  took  up  their  abode  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Dickens,  and  formed  part 
of  their  family  circle.  From  Portsmouth 
they  all  moved  together  (one  infers)  to 
London  in  18 14,  and  thence  to  Chatnam 
in  181 6.  They  were  certainly  all  living 
together  at  Chatham.  Here  Mrs.  Lamert 
married  a  second  time,  and  her  stepson 
James,  "  a  youth  of  some  ability,"  was  sent 
to  Sandhurst  for  his  education,  continuing 
to  visit  Chatham  fi-om  time  to  time. 

At  Chatham  little  Chariey  Dickens  stay- 
ed till  he  was  nine  years  old.  "  He  was  a 
very  little  and  a  very  sickly  boy.  He  was 
subject  to  attacks  of  violent  spasm  which 


disabled  him  for  any  active  exertion.  He 
was  never  a  good  little  cricket-player. 
He  was  never  a  first-rate  hand  at  marbles, 
or  peg-top,  or  prisoner's  base.  But  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  watching  the  other  boys, 
officers'  sons  for  the  most  part,  at  these 
games,  reading  while  they  played;  and 
he  had  always  the  belief  that  this  early 
sickness  had  brought  to  himself  one  ines- 
timable advantage,  in  the  circumstance  of 
his  weak  health  having  strongly  inclined 
him  to  reading.  .  .  .  He  has  frequently 
been  heard  to  say  that  his  first  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  his  earliest  passion  for 
reading,  were  awakened  by  his  mother, 
who  taught  him  the  first  rudiments  not 
only  of  English,  but  also,  a  little  later,  of 
Latin.  She  taught  him  regularly  every 
day  for  a  long  time,  and  taught  him,  he 
was  convinced,  thoroughly  well.  .  .  . 
Then  followed  the  preparatory  day-school, 
a  school  for  girls  and  boys,  to  which  he 
went  with  his  sister  Fanny."  There  was 
"a  small  collection  of  books  in  a  little 
room  upstairs,"  and  from  these  the  sickly 
boy  rummaged  out  and  read  eagerly  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  story — Rodenck 
Randoniy  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  Don  Quixote^ 
Gil  BlaSj  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  other  famous  works  of  fiction, 
and  with  these  the  Spectator,  Idler,  Citizen 
of  the  World,  Mrs.  Inchbald's  Collection  of 
Farces,  and  some  volumes  of  voyages  and 
travels. 

"  The  usual  result  followed.  The  child 
took  to  writing,  himself;  and  became  fa- 
mous in  his  childish  circle  for  having  writ- 
ten a  tragedy  called  Misnar,  the  Sultan  of 
India,  founded  (and  very  literally  founded, 
no  doubt)  on  one  of  the  Tales  of  the  Genii, 
Nor  was  this  his  only  distinction.  He 
told  a  story  off'-hand  so  well,  and  sang 
small  comic  songs  so  especially  well,  that 
he  used  to  be  elevated  on  chairs  and 
tables,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  more 
efiective  display  of  these  talents."  James 
Lamert  took  the  child  for  his  first  visit  to 
the  theatre,  at  a  very  tender  age,  but  he 
was  old  enough  "to  recollect  how  his 
young  heart  leapt  with  terror  as  the  wicked 
king  Richard,  struggling  for  life  against  the 
virtuous  Richmond,  backed  up  and  bump- 
ed against  the  box  in  which  he  was." 
During  the  last  two  years  of  Charles's  resi- 
dence at  Chatham,  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
kept  in  Clover-lane,  by  a  young  Baptist 
minister,  Mr.  William  Giles.  "He  was 
not  much  over  nine  years  old  when  his 
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father  was  recalled  from  Chatham  to  Som- 
erset House,  and  he  had  to  leave  this  good 
master,  and  the  old  place  endeared  to  him 
by  recollections  that  dung  to  him  after- 
wards all  his  life  long." 

Mr.  John  Dickens,  as  his  son  wrote 
afterward,  was  as  "  kind-hearted  and  gen- 
erous a  man  as  ever  lived  in  the  world. 
Every  thing  that  I  can  remember  of  his 
conduct  to  his  wife,  or  children,  or  friends, 
in  sickness  or  affliction,  is  beyond  all  praise. 
By  me,  as  a  sick  child,  he  has  watched 
night  and  day,  unweariedly  and  patiently, 
many  nights  and  days.  He  never  imder- 
took  any  business,  charge,  or  trust  that  he 
did  not  zealously,  conscientiously,  punctu- 
ally, honorably  discharge.  His  industry 
has  always  been  untiring.  He  was  proud 
of  me,  in  his  way,  and  had  a  great  admira- 
tion of  the  comic  singing."  But  he  was 
easy-going,  unapt  for  making  way  in  the 
world;  and  having  an  increasing  family, 
and  at  best  but  a  very  small  income,  (we 
infer  that  he  was  now  withdrawn  from  ac- 
tive service,  and  placed  on  reduced  pay,) 
gradually  became  involved  in  petty  debts, 
and  was  beset  by  creditors.  The  family 
had  to  take  up  its  abode  in  Bayham  street, 
Camden  Town,  in  "a  mean  small  tene- 
ment, with  a  wretched  little  back-garden 
abutting  on  a  squalid  court."  Poor  Mr. 
John  Dickens  was  decidedly  sinking  in 
the  world.  "  In  the  ease  of  his  temper" 
(writes  his  son,  describing  the  case)  "  and 
the  straitness  of  his  means,  he  appeared  to 
have  utterly  lost  at  this  time  the  idea  of 
educating  me  at  all,  and  to  have  utterly 
put  from  him  the  notion  that  I  had  any 
claim  upon  him,  in  that  regard,  whatever. 
So  I  degenerated  into  cleaning  his  boots 
of  a  morning,  and  my  own ;  and  making 
myself  useful  in  the  work  of  the  little 
house ;  and  looking  after  my  little  brothers 
and  sisters  (we  were  now  six  in  all;)  and 
going  on  such  poor  errands  as  arose  out  of 
our  poor  way  of  living." 

"  The  elder  cousin  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  James  Lamert,  who  had  lately 
completed  his  education  at  Sandhurst  and 
was  waiting  in  hopes  of  a  commission, 
lived  now  with  a  family  in  Bayham  Street, 
and  has  not  lost  his  taste  for  the  stage,  or 
his  ingenuities  in  connection  with  it.  Tak- 
ing pity  on  the  solitary  lad,  he  made  and 
pamted  a  little  theatre  for  him.  It  was 
the  only  fancifril  reality  of  his  present 
life." 

Affairs  went  from  bad  to  worse.    The 


father's  "  resources  were  so  low,  and  all  his 
expedients  so  thoroughly  exhausted,"  that 
Mrs.  Dickens  resolved  to  make  the  expe- 
riment,,  however  hopeless,  of  opening  a 
Preparatory  School.  A  house  was  found 
at  number  four  Gower  Street  North,  a 
brass  plate  put  on  the  door,  and  circulars 
sent  roimd.  "Yet  nobody  ever  came  to 
school,  nor  do  I  recollect  that  any  body 
ever  proposed  to  come,  or  that  the  least 
preparation  was  made  to  receive  anybody. 
But  I  know  that  we  got  on  very  badly 
with  the  butcher  and  baker ;  that  very  of- 
ten we  had  not  too  much  for  dinner ;  and 
that  at  last  my  father  was  arrested."  The 
interval  between  the  sponging-house  and 
the  prison  was  passed  by  the  sorrowful  lad 
in  running  errands  and  carrying  messages 
for  the  prisoner,  delivered  with  swollen 
eyes  and  through  shining  tears ;  and  the 
last  words  said  to  him  by  his  father,  before 
he  was  finally  carried  to  the  Marshalsea, 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  "  sun  was  set 
upon  him  forever." 

The  poor  family  in  number  four  Gower 
Street  North  had  to  make  much  use  of  the 
pawnbroker ;  "  until  at  last  even  of  the 
furniture  there  was  nothing  left  except  a 
few  chairs,  a  kitchen-table,  and  some  beds. 
Then  they  encamped,  as  it  were,  in  the 
two  parlors  of  the  emptied  house,  and 
lived  there  night  and  day."  Before  they 
removed  from  Camden  Town,  James  La- 
mert had  ceased  to  live  with  them,  (natu- 
rally enough !)  though  continuing  on  the 
old  intimate  terms. 

Now  a  cousin  of  his,  George  Lamert  by 
name,  having  apparently  some  money  and 
no  definite  occupation,  was,  about  this 
time,  accidentally  induced  to  go  into  an 
odd  kind  of  business.  There  was  a  fa- 
mous blacking  manufacturer,  Robert  War- 
ren, whose  throne  was  at  30  Strand ;  and 
there  was  a  relative  and  rival,  but  of  less 
celebrity,  one  Jonathan  Warren,  at  30 
Hungerford-stairs,  Strand,  who  advertised 
against  Robert,  and  solemnly  asserted  that 
he  (Jonathan)  was  the  original  inventor  or 
proprietor  of  the  blacking  recipe.  Jona- 
than privately  offered  his  business  for  sale. 
It  could  easily,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  capi- 
tal, be  enormously  developed,  and  so 
forth.  George  Lamert  bought  the  "  busi- 
ness and  premises,"  and  set  up  his  cousin 
James  as  manager.  And  James,  the  con- 
nection and  life-long  intimate  of  the  Dick- 
ens family  and  httle  Charley,  seeing  the 
boy  doing  nothing  at  home  except  boot- 
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cleaning  and  errands,  learning  nothing, 
earning  nothing,  and  contributing  one 
more  hungry  mouth  to  be  supplied  some- 
how ;  the  father  in  jail,  every  thin§  pawn- 
able  gone  to  the  pawn-office — in  this  state 
of  things  James  Lamert  "  proposed  (says 
the  autobiographer)  that  I  should  go  into 
the  blacking-warehouse,  to  be  as  useful  as 
I  could,  at  a  salary,  I  think,  of  six  shillings 
a  week.  I  am  not  clear  whether  it  was 
six  or  seven.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
from  my  uncertainty  on  this  head,  that  it 
was  six  at  first,  and  seven  afterwards.  At 
any  rate,  the  offer  was  accepted  very  will- 
ingly by  my  father  and  mother,  and  on 
Monday  morning  I  went  down  to  the 
blacking-warehouse  to  begin  my  business 
life." 

The  boy  was  not  placed  among  the 
other  boys  in  the  blacking  warehouse,  but 
in  "  a  recess  in  the  counting-house,"  and 
"  our  relative  had  kindly  arranged  to  teach 
me  something  in  the  dinner-hour — firom 
twelve  to  one,  I  think  it  was— every 
day." 

The  arrangement  might  well  appear  at 
the  time  as  tolerable  a  one  as  could  have 
been  hoped  for  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  a  great  improvement  on  poor  lit- 
tle Charley's  condition  at  home.  But  in 
after  years  he  wrote  with  the  utmost  bitter- 
ness of  his  having  been  "  so  easily  cast 
away  at  such  an  age."  ..."  My  father 
and  mother  were  quite  satisfied.  *  They 
could  hardly  have  been  more  so  if  I  had 
been  twenty  years  of  age,  distinguished  at 
a  grammar-school,  and  going  to  Cam- 
bridge." 

It  is  true  that  the  plan,  as  so  oflen  hap- 
pens, did  not  take  shape  exactly  according 
to  the  programme.  As  to  the  hour's  teach- 
ing every  day  by  Lamert,  an  "  arrange- 
ment so  incompatible  with  counting-house 
business  soon  died  away,  from  no  fault  of 
his  or  mine ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  my 
small  work-table,  and  my  grosses  of  pots, 
my  papers,  string,  scissors,  paste-pot,  and 
labels,  by  little  and  littie,  vanished  out  of 
the  recess  in  the  counting-house,  and  kept 
company  with  the  other  small  work-tables, 
grosses  of  pots,  papers,  string,  scissors,  and 
paste-pots,  downstairs." 

After  a  while  the  house  in  Gower 
Street  North  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
Charles  was  sent  to  lodge  with  a  "reduced 
old  lady,  long  known  to  our  family,"  in 
Little  College  Street,  Camden  Town. 
Seven  shillings  a  week  is  not  a  large  in- 


come, certainly ;  yet,  (lodging  and  clothes 
already  provided,)  the  little  boy  might  have 
had  enough  wholesome  food  with  it,  with 
proper  management ;  but,  he  says,  "  I  was 
so  young  and  childish,  and  so  little  quali- 
fied— how  could  I  be  otherwise  ? — to  un- 
dertake the  whole  charge  of  my  own  ex- 
istence, that,  in  going  to  Hungerford-stairs 
of  a  morning,  I  could  not  resist  the  stale 
pastry  put  out  at  half  price  on  trays  at  the 
confectioners'  doors  in  Tottenham-court- 
road  ;  and  I  often  spent  in  that  the  money 
I  should  have  kept  for  my  dinner.  Then 
I  went  without  my  dinner,  or  bought  a  roll 
or  a  slice  of  pudding." 

Every  Sunday  Charles  and  his  sister  Fan- 
ny, (two  years  his  elder,  and  a  pupil  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,)  passed  in  the 
Marshalsea  with  their  father.  The  prison 
was  on  the  Southwark  side  of  London 
Bridge.  One  Sunday  night  little  Charles 
remonstrated  with  his  father,  with  many 
tears,  on  the  loneliness  of  lodging  all  by 
himself  in  Camden  Town.  "  He  began 
to  think  that  it  was  not  quite  right.  I  do 
believe  he  had  never  thought  so  before,  or 
thought  about  it  A  back-attic  was  found 
for  me  at  the  house  of  an  insolvent-court 
agent,  who  lived  in  Lant  street  in  the  Bo- 
rough, where  Bob  Sawyer  lodged  many 
years  afterwards.  A  bed  and  beddmg 
were  sent  over  for  me,  and  made  upon  the 
floor.  The  little  window  had  a  pleasant 
prospect  of  a  timber  yard ;  and  when  I 
took  possession  of  my  new  abode,  I  thought 
it  was  a  Paradise." 

"From  this  time"  (says  Mr.  Forster) 
"  he  used  to  breakfast  *  at  home,*  in  other 
words  in  the  Marshalsea;  going  to  it  as 
early  as  the  gates  were  open,  and  for  the 
most  part  much  earlier.  They  had  no 
want  of  bodily  comforts  there.  His  fa- 
ther's income,  still  going  on,  was  amply 
suflicient  for  that;  and  in  every  respect 
indeed  but  elbow-room,  I  have  heard  him 
say,  the  family  lived  more  comfortably  in 
prison  than  they  had  done  for  a  long  time 
out  of  it.  They  were  waited  on  still  by 
the  maid-of-all-work  fit)m  Bayham  Street, 
the  orphan  girl  of  the  Chatham  work-house, 
firom  whose  sharp  little  worldly  and  also 
kindly  ways  he  took  his  first  impression 
of  the  Marchioness  in  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shopr 

"  Besides  breakfast,  he  had  supper  also 
in  the  prison,  and  got  to  bis  lodging  gene- 
rally at  nine  o'clock.  The  gates  closed 
always  at  ten." 
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How  long  he  had  lodged  with  the  re- 
duced old  lady  at  Camden  Town  (who, 
be  it  observed,  was  ."  long  known  to  the 
family*')  does  not  appear,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  long,  and  was  probably  intend- 
ed only  for  a  temporary  arrangement,  un- 
til "  something  should  turn  up,"  for  Mr. 
John  Dickens  was  the  original  oiMicawber, 

At  last  the  Marshalsea  prisoner,  who 
had  been  attempting  to  avoid  the  process 
of  going  through  the  Insolvent  Court, 
found  himself  obliged  to  go  through;  a 
legacy  of  several  hundred  pounds  left  him 
by  a  relative  having  been  first  paid  into 
Court.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  family, 
at  the  worst  of  times,  were  ever  in  any- 
thing like  actual  poverty,  though  they  had 
to  endure  many  pitiful  anxieties  and  em- 
barrassments. "  When  the  family  left  the 
Marshalsea  they  all  went  to  lodge  with  the 
lady  in  Little  College  Street — z,  Mrs.  Roy- 
lance,  who  has  obtained  unexpected  im- 
mortality as  Mrs,  Pipchin  ;  and  they  after- 
wards occupied  a  small  house  in  Somers 
Town."  "  I  am  not  sure,"  resumes  the 
autobiographer,  "that  it  was  before  this 
time,  or  after  it,  that  the  blacking  ware- 
house was  removed  to  Chandos  street,  Co- 
vent  Garden.  .  .  .  Bob  Fagan  and  I  had 
attained  to  great  dexterity  in  tying  up  the 
pots.  I  forget  how  many  we  could  do  in 
five  minutes.  We  worked,  for  the  light's 
sake,  near  the  second  '  window  as  you 
come  from  Bedford  street ;  and  we  were 
so  brisk  at  it  that  the  people  used  to  stop 
and  look  in.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
quite  a  little  crowd  there.  I  saw  my  fa- 
tiier  coming  in  at  the  door  one  day  when 
we  were  very  busy,  and  I  wondered  how 
he  could  bear  it." 

"  At  last,  one  day,  my  father  and  the 
relative  so  often  mentioned  quarrelled; 
quarrelled  by  letter,  for  I  took  the  letter 
from  my  father  to  him  which  caused  the 
explosion — but  quarrelled  very  fiercely.  It 
was  about  me.  It  may  have  had  some 
backward  reference,  in  part,  for  any  thing 
I  know,  to  my  employment  at  the  window. 
All  I  am  certain  of  is,  that,  soon  after  I 
had  given  him  the  letter,  my  cousin  (he 
was  a  sort  of  cousin  by  marriage)  told  me 
he  was  very  much  insulted  about  me,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  me  after 
that." 

To  an  unprejudiced  mmd  the  probabil- 
ity is,  that,  the  Dickens  family  being  in  a 
more  setded  state  and  able  to  look  about 
them,  and  Mr.  James  Lamert's  promises  in 


regard  to  little  Charles,  on  taking  the  boy 
under  his  charge,  being  evidently  not  in 
process  of  fulfillment,  a  strong  remon- 
strance was  now  made  on  the  subject. 
"  My  mother  set  herself  to  accommodate 
the  quarrel,  and  did  so  next  day.  She 
brought  home  a  request  for  me  to  return 
next  morning,  and  a  high  character  of  me, 
which  I  am  very  sure  I  deserved.  My 
father  said  I  should  go  back  no  more,  and 
should  go  to  school.  I  do  not  write  re- 
sentfully or  angrily,  for  I  know  how  all 
these  things  have  worked  together  to 
make  me  what  I  am ;  but  I  never  after- 
wards forgot,  I  never  shall  forget,  I  never 
can  forget,  that  my  mother  was  warm  for 
my  being  sent  back."  Poor  mother! 
with  all  her  trials  and  anxieties,  five 
children  (one  a  young  baby)  and  a  Mi- 
cawber  for  husband,  was  it  wonderful  if 
she  **  set  herself  to  accommodate  the  quar- 
rel" with  their  old  fiiend  James  Lamert  ? 
— who  on  his  part,  doubtless,  made  renew- 
ed promises,  and  had  very  likely  real  in- 
tentions of  promoting  the  boy  when  he 
could  find  a  chance. 

The  end  of  the  matter,  and  of  this  cu- 
rious episode  in  the  life  of  the  world-re- 
nowned novelisti  was  that  he  finally  left  the 
blacking  manufactory,  being  then  about 
twelve  years  old,  and  was  sent  to  school 
for  two  years  in  Momington  Place,  Hamp- 
stead  Road.  He  put  many  of  the  expe- 
riences and  feelings  of  this  period  into  the 
mouth  of  his  David  Copperfield,  But  be- 
fore he  had  thought  of  doing  this,  he  wrote 
an  autobiographical  account,  which  Mr. 
Forster  has  now  published. 

He  writes  of  this  period  of  his  life  with 
an  agony  of  self-pity,  with  a  bitter  and  un- 
forgiving sense  of  wrong  done  to  him,  and 
evil  suffered.  But  a  cool,  impartial  reader, 
considering  all  the  facts  stated,  sees  clearly 
that  there  is  not  only  no  foundation  for  a 
charge  of  malfeasance  against  any  body 
concerned,  but  nothing  that  deserves  even 
the  name  of  culpable  neglect  As  to 
James  Lamert's  part  in  the  affair,  he  had 
his  own  troubles  to  think  of.  He  had  de- 
voted his  time  to  this  business,  which  did 
not  prove  a  successful  one,  and  was  by 
and  by  bought  up  by  the  rival,  Robert 
Warren.  Had  it  flourished,  as  was  at  first 
expected,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
little  Dickens  would,  in  due  course  of 
time,  have  been  promoted  by  the  manager 
of  the  concern,  his  old  and  steady  friend, 
to  a  higher  post  and  salary,  most  ^rob^V?) 
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in  the  clerk  line.  But  he  was,  as  yet,  only 
eleven  years  old,  and  his  whole  experience 
of  the  blacking- warehouse  (then  struggling 
for  existence)  was  confined  to  a  few  months. 
Mr.  Forster  dates  this  blacking-pot  episode 
1822-1824 1  and  Dickens  himself  is  vague 
as  to  its  duration,  and  avoids  giving  any 
exact  dates  on  the  subject.  "  I  have  no 
idea,"  he  wrote,  "how  long  it  lasted — 
whether  for  a  year,  or  much  more,  or  less." 

This  is  extremely  curious,  when  we  re- 
call the  minute  and  retentive  nature  of  the 
writer's  memory;  and,  further,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  host  of  preceding,  colla- 
teral, and  subsequent  incidents  and  facts, 
public  and  private,  which  would  have  ena- 
bled him,  had  he  desired  it,  to  give  a  more 
exact  account. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  during 
which  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  "  old 
lady  long  known  to  the  family"  in  Cam- 
den Town,  with,  as  he  passionately  de- 
clares it,  **  no  advice,  no  counsel,  no  en- 
couragement, no  consolation,  no  support 
from  any  one  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  so 
help  me  God" — that  is  while  his  mother 
was  shifting  her  poor  camp  from  Gower 
street  North  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Marshalsea  Prison — may  very  possibly  be 
reckonable  by  weeks. 

At  the  Hampsteadrroad  school,  Charles 
Dickens  (in  spite  of  all  his  trials)  appears 
as  a  bright-faced,  curly-headed,  merry, 
healthy  boy,  "  small,  but  well-built,  with  a 
more  than  usual  flow  of  spirits.  .  .  .  He 
usually  held  his  head  more  erect  than  lads 
ordinarily  do,  and  there  was  a  general 
smartness  about  him."*  The  boys  often 
got  up  small  puppet  theatres,  and  "  Dickens 
was  always  a  leader  at  these  plays." 

After  this  school,  he  was,  for  a  short 
time,  at  another ;  and  then  took  upon  him 
the  functions  of  a  lawyer's  junior  clerk  or 
office-boy,  first  with  a  Mr.  Molloy,  and 
next  with  Mr.  Blackmore. 

"  I  was  well  acquainted,"  writes  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Blackmore,  of  Alresford,  **  with  his 
parents,  and,  being  then  in  practice  in 
Gray's  inn,  they  asked  me  if  I  could  find 
employment  for  him.  He  was  a  bright, 
clever-looking  youth,  and  I  took  him  as  a 
clerk.  He  came  to  me  in  May,  1827,  and 
left  in  November,  1828"  .  .  .  and 
had  a  salary, "  first  of  thirteen  shilling  and 
sixpence,  and  afterwards  of  fifteen  shillings 


*  A  schoolfellow's  letter  (p.  58.)    Another  (p. 
62.) 


a-week.  His  taste  for  theatricals  was 
much  promoted  by  a  fellow-clerk  named 
Potter,  since  dead,  with  whom  he  chiefly 
associated.  They  took  every  opportunity, 
then  unknown  to  me,  of  going  together 
to  a  minor  theatre,  where  (I  afterwards 
heard)  they  not  unfrequently  engaged  in 
parts.  After  he  left  me  I  saw  him  at  times 
m  the  Lord  Chancellor's  court,  taking 
notes  of  cases  as  a  reporter." 

Mr.  John  Dickens  in  the  meantime  had 
managed  to  take  up  the  calling  of  newspa- 
per parliamentary  reporter,  and  to  make  it 
answer.  In  1828,  his  son  Charles  resolved 
to  follow  the  same  employment,  set  reso- 
lutely to  work  to  learn  short-hand,  and, 
moreover,  became  for  a  while  "  an  assidu- 
ous attendant  in  the  British  Museum  read- 
ing-room," (from  which  it  appears  that  the 
existing  rules  as  to  age  were  not  then  in 
force.)  For  some  two  years  the  young  re- 
porter found  grist  for  his  stenographic  mill 
in  the  Law  Courts  and  Doctors*  Com- 
mons. At  last,  being  now  nineteen  years 
of  age,  he  entered  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  parliamentary  reporter  for 
the  True  Sun.  Mr.  John  Forster  was 
connected  with  that  paper,  and  thus  began 
the  life-long  firiendship  from  which  has  re- 
sulted, among  other  things,  the  volume  we 
are  noticing.  The  TYue  Sun  got  into  diffi- 
culties. For  two  sessions  young  Dickens  re- 
ported for  ih't  Mirror  of  Parliament ;  and, 
finally,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  became 
a  reporter  for  the  Morning  Chronicle.  "  A 
step  far  more  momentous  to  him  (though 
he  did  not  know  it)  he  had  taken  shortly 
before.  In  the  January  number  for  1834 
of  what  then  was  called  the  Old  Monthly 
Magazine^  his  first  published  piece  of  writ- 
ing had  seen  the  light."  The  piece  was  call- 
ed "  Mrs.  Joseph  Porter  Over  the  Way." 
But  his  reporting  work  was  by  no  means 
ponfined  to  the  House.  He  drove  all  over 
the  country  in  stage-coaches  and  post- 
chaises,  to  public  meetings,  political  ban- 
quets, elections,  etc  "  Mr.  James  Grant, 
a  writer  who  was  himself  in  the  gallery 
with  Dickens,  and  who  states  that  among 
its  eighty  or  ninety  reporters  he  occupied 
the  very  highest  rank,  not  merely  for  ac- 
cuiftcy  in  reporting,  but  for  marvelous 
quickness  in  transcribing,  has  lately  also 
told  us  that  while  there  he  was  exceeding- 
ly reserved  in  his  manners,  and  that, 
though  showing  the  usual  courtesies  to  all 
he  was  concerned  with  in  his  duties,  the 
only  personal  intimacy  he  formed  was  with 
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Mr.  Thomas  Beard,  then  reporting  for  the 
Morning  Heraid,** 

"  The  other  occupation  had  meanwhile 
not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  for  this  we  are 
to  go  back  a  litSe.  Since  the  first  sketch 
appeared  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  nine 
others  have  enlivened  the  pages  of  later 
numbers  of  the  same  magazine,  the  last  in 
February,  1835,  ^^^^  which  appeared  in  the 
preceding  August  having  first  had  the  sig- 
nature of  Boz.  This  was  the  nickname  of 
a  pet  child,  his  youngest  brother  Augustus, 
whom  in  honor  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
he  had  dubbed  Moses,  which  being  face- 
tiously pronounced  through  the  nose  be- 
came boses,  and  being  shortened  became 
Boz.  *  Boz  was  a  very  familiar  household 
word  to  me  long  before  I  was  an  author, 
and  so  I  came  to  adopt  it* "  For  these 
nothing  was  paid ;  the  magazine  being  in 
no  sense  a  paying  concern. 

About  this  time  a  kind  of  off-shoot  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  was  started,  called  the 
Evening  Chronicle ;  young  Dickens  was 
asked  to  contribute  a  sketch  to  the  first 
number;  did  so ;  and  proposed  a  series  of 
similar  light  papers.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted ;  his  salary  being  on  this  account 
raised  fi*om  five  to  seven  guineas  a  week. 
People  read  the  Sketches  by  Boz,  admired 
and  talked  about  them.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  form  and  made  a  de- 
cided hit. 

How  the  first  glimpse  of  Mr,  Pickwick 
rapidly  ensued  we  need  not  here  recoimt ; 
nor  how  the  newspaper  reporter  became, 
at  one  bound,  a  highly  popular  author  and 
pet  of  the  public  and  the  publishers. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  series 
of  writings  now  known  and  thrice  famous 
as  T%e  Works  of  Charles  Dickens^  that  the 
earliest  of  them  show  in  full  force  all  the 
very  same  qualities  of  mind,  and  are  as  well 
written,  too,  in  a  literary  sense,  as  any  that 
followed.  The  surprising  observation  of 
external  details,  the  quaint  fancy,  the  de- 
light in  oddities,  the  humor,  (always  de- 
pending much  on  exaggeration,)  the  clear- 
ness, brightness,  vivacity,  animal  spirits,  are 
all  completely  represented  in  the  Sketches 
by  Boz  ;  his  sympathy  with  the  poor  and 
struggling  is  strongly  manifest,  and  the  Jte- 
culiar  tones  of  his  pathos  and  tragedy  are 
also  heard.  His  most  extraordinary  and 
emphatic  powers  of  expression  were  already 
mature,  and  gained  but  litde  by  the  enor- 
mous practice  of  the  next  thirty  years. 
Possibly  a  certain  masterly  fireedom  of 


handling  may  be  recognized  in  some  pas- 
sages of  his  later  writings,  which  thus  excel, 
in  point  of  style,  any  thing  in  his  earliest 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  certainly 
an  increase  of  mannerism,  and  none  of 
that  great  desideratum^  good  taste;  and  in 
the  self-complacence  of  an  actor  sure  of 
applause,  the  most  artificial  efforts  at  hu- 
mor and  pathos  were  produced  without 
any  gauging  of  their  worth.  We  have 
written  the  word  "  actor"  and  it  is  no  in- 
appropriate term  in  this  case.  Never 
were  books  so  like  plays  as  these — author, 
stage-manager,  scene-painter,  property- 
man,  and  the  whole  troop  of  actors  all 
comprised  in  one  man's  energetic  person. 
The  actual  stage  had  always  the  strongest 
attraction  for  him.  His  favorite  amuse- 
ment in  childhood  and  in  boyhood  was  a 
puppet  theatre.  As  lawyer's  clerk,  and  all 
through  his  life,  he  steadily  patronized  the 
drama.  His  first  published  essay,  "  Mrs. 
Joseph  Porter,"  is  a  droll  description  of 
private  theatricals ;  and  he  was  himself  the 
very  best  amateur  actor,  probably,  that 
ever  wielded  a  hare's  foot  or  a  blunt  sword. 
His  small  circle  of  intimates  included  a 
large  proportion  of  actors. 

Another  noticeable  thing  is  his  immense 
and  untiring  activity.  Every  thing  he  un- 
dertook, labelling  blacking-pots,  short-hand 
writing,  stage-managing,  writing  stories,  he 
did  "with  all  his  soul  and  with  all  his 
might."  Having  found  that  he  could  write 
what  the  public  was  eager  to  read  and  to 
buy,  he  took  off  his  coat,  as  the  saying  is, 
and  went  into  the  business  of  Fictionist,  as 
he  would  have  gone  into  that  of  railway 
manager,  ship-broker,  merchant,  auction- 
eer, any  thing ;  and  made  a  fortune  in  it,  as 
he  would  have  made  a  fortune  in  any  thing. 
One  tale  is  thought  about  or  begun  before 
another  is  finished ;  incessant  work  is  his 
chief  delight.  Such  kind  of  authorship  can 
only  flourish  in  the  soil  of  modem  publish- 
ing. Dickens  was  a  thorough  business- 
man, had  a  sleepless  shrewdness  and  tact 
in  all  practical  affairs,  and  managed,  after 
a  struggle  or  two,  to  hold  his  own  with 
publishers  also. 

We  shall  not  now  essay  any  estimate  of 
his  final  position  in  English  literature. 
We  have  confined  ourselves,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  some  remarks  on  his  early  life,  the 
facts  of  which  have  not,  we  think,  been 
quite  rightly  appreciated  by  the  narrator 
himself. 

Dickens  is  the  least  bookish  of  tSIL  W 
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mous  writers,  at  least  in  modem  times; 
and  in  saying  this  we  indicate  some  of  his 
most  delightful  and  popular  qualities,  and 
some  of  his  most  noticeable  defects.  As 
to  his  education,  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
suitable  on  the  whole,  considering  the 
character  of  his  mind  and  the  career  that 
proved  to  lie  before  him,  that  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  received.  He  had  no  capacity 
for  meditation,  none  for  reasoning :  he  had 
no  longing  to  deepen  or  extend  his  men- 
tal powers  by  varied  culture,  either  by 
means  of  study  or  conversation.  His  ob- 
jects in  life  were  hard  work  in  his  mktier 


of  story-teller  and  consequent  success  and 
fame,  lively  amusement  of  a  "  jolly  "  kind, 
and  a  circle  of  friends  consisting  exclusive- 
ly of  those  who  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
fitted  in  with  and  furthered  his  own  views 
and  enterprises.  With  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  needy,  and  especially  those 
struggling  to  work,  he  was  always  ready 
and  generous. 

Mr.  Forster's  biography  is  that  of  a 
sworn  admirer ;  but  we  esteem  the  book 
as  a  valuable  gift,  and  it  is  one  that 
no  other  hand  could  have  bestowed  up- 
on us.       • 


•♦•- 
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CHAPTER      I 


OUR  BELL. 


**  Oh,  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy- 
tree, 
They  gp-ow  so  green  in  the  North  Countrie !" 

It  was  all  settled  one  evening  in  the 
deep  winter  time.  Outside,  a  sharp  east 
wind  was  whistling  around  the  solitudes  of 
B6x  Hill;  the  Mole,  at  the  foot  of  our 
garden,  as  it  stole  stealthily  through  the 
darkness,  crackled  the  flakes  of  ice  that 
lay  along  its  level  banks;  and  away  on 
Mickleham  Downs — and  on  the  farther 
uplands  that  lay  toward  the  sea — the  cold 
stars  were  shining  down  on  a  thin  coating 
of  snow. 

Indoors  there  was  another  story  to  tell ; 
ioT  the  mistress  of  the  house — Queen 
Titania,  as  we  call  her — a  small  person, 
with  a  calm,  handsome,  pale  face,  an 
abundance  of  dark  hair,  big  eyes  that  are 
somewhat  cold  and  critical  in  look,  and 
a  certain  magnificence  of  manner  which 
makes  you  fancy  her  rather  a  tall  and 
stately  woman — has  a  trick  of  so  filling 
her  drawing-room  with  dexterous  traceries 
of  grass  and  ferns,  with  plentiful  flowers  of 
her  own  rearing,  and  with  a  crowded  glare 
of  light,  that,  amid  the  general  warmth 
and  glow  and  perfume,  and  variety  of  bril- 
liant colors,  you  would  almost  forget  that 
the  winter  is  chill  and  desolate  and  dark. 

Then  Bell,  our  guest  and  companion 
for  many  a  year,  lends  herself  to  uie  de- 
ception; for  the  young  woman,  though 


there  were  a  dozen  inches  of  snow  on 
the  meadows,  would  come  down  to  din- 
ner in  a  dress  of  blue,  with  touches  ot 
white  gossamer  and  fur  about  the  tight 
waist  and  neck — with  a  white  rose  and  a 
bunch  of  forget-me-nots,  as  blue  as  her 
eyes,  twisted  into  the  soft  masses  of  her 
light-brown  hair,  and  with  a  certain  gay 
and  careless  demeanor,  meant  to  let  us 
know  that  she,  having  been  bom  and  bred 
a  farmer's  daughter  in  the  North  Country, 
has  a  splendid  contempt  for  the  mild 
rigors  of  our  southern  winter. 

But  on  this  particular  evening.  Bell — 
our  Bell,  our  Bonny  Bell,  our  Lady  Bell, 
as  she  is  variously  called,  when  she  pro- 
vokes people  into  giving  her  pet  names — 
had  been  sitting  for  a  long  time  with  an 
open  book  on  her  knee ;  and  as  this  vol- 
ume was  all  about  the  English  lakes,  and 
gave  pictures  of  them,  and  placed  here 
and  there  little  tail-pieces  of  ferns  and 
blossoms,  she  may  have  been  driven  to 
contrast  the  visions  thus  conjured  up  with 
the  realities  suggested  by  the  fierce  gusts 
of  wind  that  were  blowing  coldly  through 
the  box-trees  outside.  AH  at  once  she 
placed  the  volume  gently  on  the  white 
hearth-rug,  and  said,  with  a  strange  wist- 
fulness  shining  in  the  deeps  of  her  blue 
eyes, 

"Tita,  why  don't  you  make  us  talk 
about  the  summer,  and  drown  the  noise  of 
that  dreadful  wind  ?  Why  don't  we  con- 
spire to  cheat  the  winter,  and  make  be- 
beve  it  is  summer  again  ?  Doesn't  it  seem 
to  be  years  and  years  ago  since  we  had 
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the  long,  light  evenings;  the  walks  be- 
twccB  the  hedge-rows,  the  waiting  for  the 
moon,  up  on  the  crest  06 the  hill,  and  then 
the  quiet  stroll  downward  into  the  valley 
and  home  again,  with  the  wild  roses,  and 
the  meadow  sweet,  and  the  evening  cam- 
pions filling  the  warm,  sweet    night-air. 
Come,  let  us  sit  close  together,  and  make 
it  summer !    See,  Tita ! — it  is  a  bright  fore- 
noon—you can  nearly  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Downs  above  Brighton — and  we  are 
going  to  shut  up  the  house,  and  go  away 
anjrwhere  for  a  whole  month.     Roimd 
comes  that  dear  old  mail-phaeton,  and  my 
pair  of  bonny  bays  are  whinnying  for  a 

bit  of  sugar.     Papa  is  sulky " 

^  •*  As  usual,"  remarks   my   Lady  Tita, 
without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  carpet. 

** ^for  though  an  improvised  impe- 
rial has  been  slung  on,  there  is  scarcely 
enough  room  for  the  heaps  of  oiu:  lug- 
gage, and,  like  every  man,  he  has  a  selfish 
^txed  of  bonnet-boxes.    Then  you  take 
youiseat,  my  dear,  looking  like  an  em- 
Px«S8  in  a  gray  traveling-dress ;  and  papa 
■ — after  pretending  to  have  inspected  all 
^^  hamess — stakes  the  reins;  I  pop  in 
^>ehind,  for  the  hood,  when  it  is  turned 
down,  makes  such  a  pleasant  cushion  for 
your  amis,  and  you  can  stick  yoiu:  sketch- 
^>ook  into  it,  and  a  row  of  apples  and  any 
*ing  else ;  and  Sandy  touches  his  fore- 
lock, and  Kate  bobs  a  courtesy,  and  away, 
*nd  away  we  go !     How  sweet  and  fresh 
^eairis,  Tita!  and  don't  you  smell  the 
honeysuckle  in  the  hedge  ?  Why,  here  we 
*re  at  Dorking !     Papa  pulls  up  to  grum- 
Me  about  the  last  beer  that  was  sent ;  and 
then  Castor  and  Pollux  toss  up  their  heads 
^ain,  and  on  we  go  to  Guilford,  and  to 
Reading,  and  to  Oxford.   And  all  through 
**^gland  we  go,  using  sometimes  the  old 
^^^^schmg-roack,  and  sometimes  the    by- 
'^^ds,  stopping  at  the  cmious  little  inns, 
^d  (iatting  to  the  old  country-folks  and 
^^SiiJg  ballads  of  an  evening  as  we  sit 
^^^  the  hill-sides,  and  watch  the  par- 
^zT^^cs  dusting  themselves  below  us  in  the 
^^^ ;  and  then  on  and  on  again.  Is  that  the 
jjl?>    Tita? — look  at  the  long  stretch  of 
^^^ecambe  Bay  and  the  yellow  sands, 
^^  the  steamers  at  the  horizon !     But  all 
^    ^Hce  we  dive  into  the  hills  again,  and 
j|^  Qome  to  the  old  familiar  places  by  Ap- 
..^^^Viwaite  and  Ambleside,  and  then  some 
f^  ^^^g — some  evening,  Tita — we  come 
k.       sidit    of  Grasmere,    and  then — and 


"  Why,  Bell— Bell !— what  is  the  matter 
with  you !"  cries  the  other,  and  the  next 
minute  her  arms  are  round  the  light- 
brown  head,  crushing  its  white  rose  and 
its  blue  forget-me-nots. 

"  If  you  two  young  fools,"  it  is  re- 
marked, "  would  seriously  settle  where  we 
are  to  go  next  summer,  you  would  be  bet- 
ter employed  than  in  rubbing  your  heads 
together  like  a  couple  of  young  calves." 

"Settle!"  says  Lady  Titania,  with  the 
least  touch  of  insolence  in  her  tone,  "  we 
know  who  is  allowed  to  setde  things  in 
this  house.  If  we  were  to  settle  any  thing, 
some  wonderful  discovery  would  be  made 
about  the  horses*  feet,  or  the  wheels  of 
that  valuable  phaeton,  which  is  about  as 
old  as  the  owner  of  it " 

"  The  wife  who  mocks  at  her  husband's 
gray  hairs,"  I  remark,  calmly,  "  knowing 
die  share  she  has  had  in  producing 
them " 

Here  our  Bonny  Bell  interfered,  and  a 
truce  was  concluded.  The  armistice  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Bell's  pro- 
ject, which  at  length  it  was  resolved  to 
adopt.  Why,  after  going  year  after  year 
round  the  southern  counties  in  that  big, 
old-fashioned  phaeton,  which  had  become 
as  a  house  to  us,  should  we  not  strike  fair- 
ly northward  ?  These  circles  round  the 
south  would  resemble  the  swinging  of  a 
stone  in  the  sling  before  it  was  projected ; 
and,  once  we  were  started  on  this  straight 
path,  who  could  tell  how  far  we  might  not 

go?" 

"Then,"  said  I, — ^for  our  thoughts  at 
this  time  were  often  directed  to  the  great 
masses  of  men  who  were  marching  through 
the  wet  valleys  of  France,  or  keeping 
guard,  amid  cold  and  fog,  in  the  trenches 
around  Paris, — "suppose  that  by  July 
next  the  war  may  be  over,  young  Von 
Rosen  says  he  means  to  pay  us  a  visit, 
and  have  a  look  at  England.  Why  should 
not  he  join  our  party,  and  become  a  com- 
panion for  Bell  ?" 

I  had  inadvertently  probed  a  hornet's 
nest.  The  women  of  our  household  were 
at  that  time  bitter  against  the  Germans ; 
and,  but  half  an  hour  before.  Bell  herself 
had  been  eloquently  denouncing  the  doings 
of  the  Prussians.  Had  they  not  in  se- 
crecy been  preparing  to  steal  back  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine :  had  they  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  time  when  the  good  and 
gentle  France  was  averse  from  war  to  pro- 
voke a  quarrel ;  had  not  the  King  openly 
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insulted  the  French  Ambassador  in  the 
promenade  at  Ems;  and  had  not  their 
hordes  of  men  swarmed  into  the  quiet  vil- 
lages slaying  and  destroying,  robbing  the 
poor  and  aged,  and  winning  battles  by 
mere  force  of  numbers  ?  Besides,  the 
suggestion  that  this  young  lieutenant  of 
cavalry  might  be  a  companion  for  Bell  ap- 
peared to  be  an  intentional  injury  done  to 
a  certain  amiable  young  gentleman,  of  no 
particular  prospects,  living  in  the  Temple ; 
and  so  Bell  forthwith  declared  her  detesta- 
tion, not  only  of  the  German  officers,  but 
of  officers  in  the  abstract. 

"  I  hate  those  tall  men,"  she  said  in  her 
impulsive  fashion,  although  there  was  al- 
ways a  smile  lurking  about  the  blue  eyes 
even  when  she  showed  herself  most  vehe- 
ment, "  with  their  legs  like  hop-poles,  their 
heads  smooth  and  roimd  like  turnips,  their 
whitish-yellow  hair  cropped  and  shining 
above  a  red  neck,  their  eyes  green  and 
starting  out  like  two  gooseberries.  And 
even  worse  is  the  short  and  fat  officer — 
all  neck  and  stomach,  like  a  flying  duck — 
with  his  feet  turned  out  like  the  two  steps 
of  a  dog-cart — with  a  fierce  array  of  gray 
hair  and  mustache,  like  a  terrier  looking 

at  a  cat " 

"Bell,  Bell,  will  you  cease  those  per- 
petual farm-yard  metaphors  of  yours? 
You  know  that  Van  Rosen  is  like  none  of 
these  things." 

"  I  can  remember  him  at  Bonn  only  as 
a  very  rude  and  greedy  boy,  who  showed 
a  great  row  of  white  teeth  when  he 
laughed,  and  made  bad  jokes  about  my 
mistakes  in  German.  And  I  know  what 
he  is  now — a  tall  fellow,  with  a  stiff  neck, 
a  brown  face,  perhaps  a  beard,  a  clanking 
sword,  and  the  air  of  a  swashbuckler  as  he 
stalks  into  an  inn  and  bawls  out,  '  Kell- 
fiare!  eene  PulU  Sect!  und sagcn  SU  maly 
was  haben  Sie  fur  Zeiiungen — die  Allje- 
meene  /' " 

Ordinarily,  our  Bell's  face  was  as  fair, 
and  smooth,  and  placid  as  a  cornfield  in 
sunshine;  but  sometimes,  you  know,  the 
cornfield  is  swept  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and 
then  it  lays  bare  the  blood-red  poppies 
beneath.  She  was  now  in  a  pretty  tur- 
moil of  half-affected  anger ;  and  Queen  Ti- 
tania  merely  looked  on  with  a  cold,  in- 
dulgent smile.  I  ventured  to  point  out  to 
Bell  that  she  might  alter  her  opinion 
when  Von  Rosen  actually  came  over  with 
all  the  glamour  of  a  hero  about  him ;  and 


that,  indeed,  she  could  not  do  better  than 
marry  him. 

Bell  opened  her  eyes, 
"  Marry  him,  because  he  is  a  hero  ? 
No !  I  would  not  marry  a  hero  after  he 
had  become  a  hero.  It  would  be  some- 
thing to  marry  a  man  who  was  afterward 
to  become  great,  and  be  with  him  all  the 
time  of  his  poverty,  and  his  struggles,  and 
his  expectations.  That  would  be  worth 
something — to  comfort  him  when  he  was 
in  despair,  to  be  kind  to  him  when  he  was 
suffering ;  and  then  when  it  was  all  over, 
and  he  had  got  his  head  above  these  trou- 
bles, he  would  say  to  you,  *  Oh,  Kate,  or 
Nell,  or  Sue,'  as  your  name  happened  to 
be,  *  how  good  you  were  during  the  old 
time  when  we  were  poor  and  fiiendless  !* 
But  when  he  has  become  a  hero,  he  thinks 
he  will  overawe  you  with  the  shadow  of  his 
great  reputation.  He  thinks  he  has  only 
to  come,  and  hold  out  the  tips  of  his  fin- 
gers, and  say,  *  I  am  a  great  person. 
Every  body  worships  me.  I  will  allow 
you  to  share  my  brilliant  fortime,  and  you 
will  dutifully  kiss  me.*  Mirci,  monsieur/ 
but  if  any  man  were  to  come  to  me  like 
that,  I  would  answer  him  as  Canning's 
knife-grinder  was  answered — *  I  give  you 

kisses  ?    I  will  see  you *  " 

"  Bell !"  cried  my  Lady,  peremptorily. 
Bell  stopped,  and  then  laughed  and 
blushed,  and  dropped  her  eyes. 

"  What  is  one  to  do,"  she  asked,  meek- 
ly, "  when  a  quotation  comes  in  ?" 

"You  used  to  be  a  good  girl,"  said 
Queen  Titania,  in  her  severest  manner, 
"  but  you  are  becoming  worse  and  worse 
every  day.  I  hear  you  sing  horrid  music- 
hall  airs.  You  draw  caricatures  of  old 
people  who  ought  to  command  your  vene- 
ration. The  very  maid-servants  are 
shocked  by  your  willful  provincialisms. 
And  you  treat  me,  for  whom  you  ought  to 
show  some  respect,  with  a  levity  and  fa- 
miliarity without  example.  I  will  send  a 
report  of  your  behavior  to—" 

And  here  the  look  of  mischief  in  Bell's 
eyes — which  had  been  deepening. just  as 
you  may  see  the  pupil  of  a  cat  widening 
before  she  makes  a  spring — suddenly  gave 
way  to  a  glance  of  imploring  and  meek  en- 
treaty, which  was  recognized  in  the  proper 
quarter.  Tita  named  no  names  and  the 
storm  blew  over. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  the  project  of 
adding  this  young  Uhlan  to  our  party  was 
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dropped ;  but  the  idea  of  our  northward 
trip  remained,  and  gradually  assumed 
definite  consistency.  Indeed,  as  it  de- 
veloped itself  during  those  long  winter 
evenings,  it  came  to  be  a  thing  to  dream 
about  But  all  the  same  I  could  see  that 
Titania  sometimes  returned  to  the  notion 
of  providing  a  companion  for  Bell;  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  her  dislike  of  the 
Germans  in  general,  Lieutenant  von  Ro- 
sen was  not  forgotten.  At  odd  times, 
when 

"  In  her  hazel  eyes  her  thoughts  lay  clear 
As  pebbles  in  a  brook/' 

it  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  busy  with 
those  forecasts  which  are  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  women.  One  night  we  three  were  sit- 
ting as  quietly  as  usual,  talking  about 
something  else,  when  she  suddenly  re- 
marked, 

"  I  suppose  that  young  Count  von  Ro- 
sen is  as  poor  as  Prussian  lieutenants  gen- 
erally are?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "  he  enjoys 
a  very  handsome  FamUien'Stiftung^  or 
family  bequest,  which  gives  him  a  certain 
sum  of  money  every  six  months,  on  con- 
dition that  during  that  time  he  has  either 
traveled  so  much  or  gone  through  such 
and  such  a  course  of  study.  I  wish  the 
legacies  left  in  our  country  had  sometimes 
those  provisions  attached." 

"  He  has  some  money,  then,"  said  my 
Lady,  thoughtfully. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  you  seem  to  be 
very  anxious  about  the  future,  like  the 
man  whose  letter  I  read  to  you  yester- 
day.* Have  you  any  further  questions  to 
ask?" 

"  I  suppose  he  cares  for  nothing  but  eat- 
ing, and  drinking,  and  smoking,  like  other 
officers?  He  has  not  been  troubled  by 
any  very  great  sentimental  crisis  ?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  I  repeated,  "l^e 
wrote  me  a  despairing  letter,  some  fort- 
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*  This  is  the  letter : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Hampshire  Ass: 
"Sir:  If  the  Republicans  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  introduce  a  Republic  into  this  great  coun- 
try should  accomplish  their  disgusting  purpose,  do 
yba  think  they  will  repudiate  the  National  Debt, 
and  pay  no  more  interest  on  the  Consols  ? 

•*  I  am,  Sir, 
**  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"A  Lover  of  Mankind. 
"BoGMKRE,  Jan.  18,  1870.'' 


night  before  the  war  broke  out,  about  that 
same  Fraulein  Fallersleben  whom  we  saw 
acting  in  the  theatre  at  Hanover.  She 
had  treated  him  very  badly — she  had " 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  nothing,"  said  Tita, 
hastily — and  here  she  glanced  rather  nerv- 
ously at  Bell. 

Bell,  for  her  part,  was  imconcemedly 
fitting  a  pink  collar  on  a  white  cat,  and 
merely  said,  in  her  frank  and  careless 
way, 

"  How  affecting  must  have  been  their 
meetings!  'Ah,  da  bist  du  ja  mein 
ELathchen,  mein  Engel ! '  and  *  Ach  Gott, 
wie  mir  das  Herz  klopft!'  Then  I  sup- 
pose she  knitted  him  a  comforter,  and 
gave  him  a  piece  of  sausage  as  he  started 
for  the  war,  with  her  blessing." 

Bell  sighed  plaintively,  and  continued 
her  work  with  the  pink  collar. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  remarked  again, 
"  he  left  her  in  paroxysms  of  anger  and 

mutual  reproach.    He  accused  her  of  hav- 

*  ti 

mg 

"  Well,  well,  that  will  do,"  says  Queen 
Titania,  in  her  coldest  manner;  and  then, 
of  course,  every  body  obeys  the  small  wo- 
man. 

That  was  the  last  that  was  heard  of 
Von  Rosen  for  many  a  day ;  and  it  was 
not  imtil  long  after  the  war  was  over  that 
he  favored  us  with  a  communication.  He 
was  still  in  France.  He  hoped  to  get 
over  to  England  at  the  end  of  July;  and 
as  that  was  the  time  we  had  fixed  for  our 
journey  firom  London  to  Edinburgh,  along 
the  old  coach-roads,  he  became  insensibly 
mixed  up  with  the  project,  until  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  ask  him  to  join  the 
party. 

"  I  know  you  mean  to  marry  these  two," 
I  said  to  the  person  who  manages  us  all. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  she  replied,  with  a  vast 
assumption  of  dignity.  "  Bell  is  as  good 
as  engaged— even  if  there  was  any  fear  of  a 
handsome  young  English-woman  falling  in 
love  with  a  Prussian  lieutenant  who  is  in 
despair  about  an  actress." 

"You  had  better  take  a  wedding-ring 
with  you." 

"A  wedding-ring!"  said  Tita,  with  a 
little  curl  of  her  lips.  "  You  fancy  that 
every  girl  thinks  of  nothing  but  that. 
My  beUef  is  that  every  weddmg-ring  that 
is  worn  represents  a  man's  impertinence 
and  a  woman's  folly." 

"  Ask  Bell,"  said  I. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
A  LUNCHEON  IN  HOLBORN. 

"  From  the  bleak  coast  that  hears 
The  German  Ocean  roar,  deep-blooming,  strong, 
And  yellow -haired,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  came.  ' 

No  more  fitting  point  of  departure  could 
have  been  chosen  than  the  Old  Bell  Inn 
in  Holborn,  an  ancient  hostelry  which 
used  in  by-gone  times  to  send  its  relays 
of  stage-coaches  to  Oxford,  Cheltenham, 
Enfield,  Abingdon,  and  a  score  of  other 
places.  Now  firom  the  quaint  little  yard, 
which  is  surroimded  by  frail  and  dilapi- 
dated galleries  of  wood,  that  tell  of  the 
grandeur  of  other  days,  there  starts  but  a 
solitary  omnibus,  which  daily  whisks  a 
few  country  people  and  their  parcels  down 
to  Uxbridge,  and  Chalfont,  and  Amer- 
sham,  and  Wendover.  The  vehicle  which 
Mr.  Thoroughgood  has  driven  for  many 
a  year  is  no  magnificent  blue  and  scarlet 
drag,  with  teams  costing  six  hundred  guin- 
eas a  piece,  with  silver  harness,  a  post-boy 
blowing  a  silver  horn,  and  a  lord  handling 
the  reins;  but  a  rough  and  serviceable 
little  coach  which  is  worked  for  profit, 
and  which  is  of  vast  convenience  to  the 
folks  living  in  quiet  Buckinghamshire  vil- 
lages apart  from  railways.  From  this  old- 
fashioned  inn,  now  that  the  summer  had 
come  round,  and  our  long-looked-for  jour- 
ney to  the  North  had  come  near,  we  had 
resolved  to  start ;  and  Bell  having  gravely 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  letting  our 
young  Uhlan  leave  London  hungry — lest 
habit  should  lead  him  to  seize  something 
by  the  way,  and  so  get  us  into  trouble — ^it 
was  further  proposed  that  we  should  cele- 
brate our  setting-out  with  a  limcheon  of 
good  roast-beef  and  ale,  in  the  snug  little 
parlor  which  abuts  on  the  yard. 

"And  I  hope,"  said  Lady  Titania,  as 
we  escaped  firom  the  roar  of  Holborn  into 
the  archway  of  the  inn,  "  that  the  stupid 
fellow  has  got  himself  decently  dressed; 
otherwise,  we  shall  be  mobbed." 

The  fact  was  that  Count  von  Rosen, 
not  being  aware  that  English  ofiUcers  rarely 
appear  when  off  duty  in  uniform,  had  come 
straight  firom  St.  Denis  to  Calais,  and  fix>m 
Calais  to  London,  and  fix>m  London  to 
Leatherhead,  without  ever  dreaming  that 
he  ought  not  to  go  about  in  his  regiment- 
als. He  drew  no  distinction  between 
Herr  Graff  von  Rosen  and  Seiner  Majes- 
tat  Lieutenant  im — ten  Uhlanen-Regi- 
mente ;  although  he  told  us  that  when  ne 


issued  firom  his  hotel  at  Charing  Cross  to 
get  into  a  cab,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a 
small  crowd  collect  aroimd  the  hansom, 
and  no  less  surprised  to  observe  the  ab- 
sence of  military  costume  in  the  streets. 
Of  course,  the  appearance  of  an  Uhlan  in 
the  quiet  village  of  Leatherhead  caused  a 
profound  commotion ;  and  had  not  Castor 
and  Pollux  been  able  to  distance  the  as- 
semblage of  little  boys  who  flocked  around 
him  at  the  station,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  arrived  at  our  house  attended  by 
that  concourse  of  admirers.  Bell  was  un- 
just enough  to  remark  in  private  that  he 
knew  well  enough ;  and  that  he  only  came 
down  in  uniform  that  he  might  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  hero.  As  for  my  Lady, 
she  only  expressed  a  dignified  hope  that 
he  would  not  render  us  conspicuous  by 
his  costume  or  his  manner  so  long  as  he 
chose  to  accompany  us. 

You  should  have  seen  the  courteous 
and  yet  half-defiant  way  in  which  the  wo- 
men received  him,  as  if  they  were  resolved 
not  to  be  overawed  by  the  tall,  browned, 
big-bearded  man;  and  how,  in  about 
twenty  minutes,  tiiey  had  insensibly  got 
quite  familiar  with  him,  apparently  won 
over  by  his  careless  laughter,  by  the  hon- 
est stare  of  his  light-blue  eyes,  and  by  a 
very  boyish  blush  that  sometimes  over- 
spread his  handsome  face  when  he  stam- 
mered over  an  idiom,  or  was  asked  some 
question  about  his  own  exploits.  Bell  re- 
mained the  most  dbtant ;  but  I  could  see 
that  our  fixture  companion  had  produced 
a  good  impression  on  Queen  Titania,  for 
she  began  to  take  the  management  of  him, 
and  to  give  him  counsel  m  a  cold  and 
practical  manner,  which  is  a  sure  mark  of 
her  favor.  She  told  him  he  must  put  aside 
his  uniform  while  in  England.  She  de- 
scribed to  him  the  ordinary  costume  worn 
by  English  gentlemen  in  traveling.  And 
then  she  hoped  he  would  take  a  pre- 
paration of  quinine  with  him,  considering 
that  we  should  have  to  stay  in  a  succes- 
sion of  strange  inns,  and  might  be  expos- 
ed to  damp. 

He  went  up  to  London  that  night, 
armed  with  a  list  of  articles  which  he  was 
to  buy  for  himself  before  starting  with  us. 

There  was  a  long  pause  when  we  three 
foimd  ourselves  together  again.  At  length 
Bell  said,  with  rather  an  impatient  air, 

"  He  is  only  a  school-boy,  after  all.  He 
has  the  same  inritating  habit  of  laughing 
that  he  used  to  have  at  Bonn.     I  hate  a 
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man  who  has  his  mouth  always  open^ — 
like  a  swallow  in  the  air,  trying  to  catch 
any  thing  that  may  come.  And  he  is 
worse  when  he  closes  his  lips  and  tries  to 
give  himself  an  intellectual  look,  like — 
like " 

"  Like  what,  BeU  ?" 

'^  Like  a  calf  poising  itself,  and  trying 
to  look  like  a  red  deer,"  said  Bell,  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  warmth. 

"  I  wish.  Bell,"  said  my  Lady,  coldly 
and  severely,  "that  you  would  give  up 
those  rude  metaphors.  You  talk  just  as 
you  did  when  you  came  fresh  from  West- 
moreland— ^you  have  learnt  nothing." 

Bell's  only  answer  was  to  walk,  with 
rather  a  proud  air,  to  the  piano,  and  there 
she  sat  down  and  played  a  few  bars.  She 
would  not  speak ;  but  the  well-known  old 
air  spoke  for  her,  for  it  said,  as  plain  as 
words  could  say, 

'*A  North  Country  maid  up  to  London  had 

strayed, 
Although  with  her  nature  it  did  not  agree ; 
She  wept,  and  she  sighed,  and  she  bitterly  cried, 
*  I  wish  once  again  in  the  North  I  could  be !' " 

"  I  think,"  continued  Tita,  in  measured 
tones,  "  that  he  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
trustworthy  young  man — ^not  very  polish- 
ed, perhaps;  but  then  he  is  a  German. 
I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  see 
in  what  light  our  English  country  life  will 
strike  him;  and  I  hope.  Bell,  that  he  will 
not  have  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
courtesy  shown  him  by  English  women." 

This  was  getting  serious;  so,  being  to 
some  small  and  undefined  extent  master 
in  my  own  house,  I  commanded  Bell  to 
sing  the  song  she  was  petulantly  strum- 
ming. That  "  fetched  "  Tita.  Whenever 
Bell  began  to  sing  one  of  those  old  Eng- 
lish ballads,  which  she  did  for  the  most 
part  from  morning  till  night,  there  was  a 
strange  and  tremulous  thrill  in  her  voice 
that  would  have  disarmed  her  bitterest 
enemy;  and  straightway  my  Lady  would 
be  seen  to  draw  over  to  the  girl,  and  put 
her  arm  round  her  shoulder,  and  then  re- 
ward her,  when  the  last  chord  of  the  ac- 
companiment had  been  struck,  with  a 
grateful  kiss.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
charm  worked  as  usual;  but  no  sooner 
had  these  two  young  people  been  recon- 
ciled than  they  turned  on  their  mutual 
benefactor.  Indeed,  an  observant  stranger 
might  have  remarked  in  this  household, 
that  when  any  thing  remotely  bearing  on 
a  quarrel  was  made  up  between  any  two 
New  Series.— Vol,  XV.,  No.  3. 


of  its  members,  the  third,  the  peacemaker, 
was  expected  to  propose  a  dinner  at 
Greenwich.  ITie  custom  would  have  been 
more  becoming  had  the  cost  been  equally 
distributed;  but  there  were  three  losers  to 
one  payer. 

Well,  when  we  got  into  the  yard  of  the 
Old  Bell,  the'  Buckinghamshire  omnibus 
was  being  loaded;  and  among  the  first 
objects  we  saw  was  the  stalwart  figiure  of 
Von  Rosen,  who  was  talking  to  Mr.  Tho- 
roughgood  as  if  he  had  known  him  all  his 
life,  and  examining  with  a  curious  and 
critical  eye  the  construction  and  accom- 
modation of  the  venerable  old  vehicle. 
We  saw  with  some  satisfaction  that  he 
was  now  dressed  in  a  suit  of  grey  gar- 
ments, with  a  wide-awake  hat;  and,  in- 
deed, there  was  little  to  distinguish  him 
from  an  Englishman  but  the  curious  blend- 
ing of  color — ^from  the  tawny  yellow  of  his 
mustache  to  the  deep  brown  of  his  crop- 
ped beard — which  is  seldom  absent  from 
the  hirsute  decoration  of  a  Prussian  face. 
He  came  forward  with  a  grave  and  cere- 
monious politeness  to  Queen  Titania,  who 
received  him  in  her  dignified,  quaint,  ma- 
ternal fashion ;  and  then  he  shook  hands 
with  Bell  with  an  obviously  unconscious 
air  of  indifference.  Then,  not  noticing  her 
silence,  he  talked  to  her,  after  we  had  gone 
inside,  of  the  old-fashioned  air  of  homeli- 
ness and  comfort  noticeable  in  the  inn,  of 
the  ancient  portraits,  and  the  quamt  fire- 
place, and  the  small  busts  placed  about 
We  had  not  been  in  the  snug  Uttle  parlor 
a  couple  of  minutes  before  he  seemed 
to  have  made  himself  familiar  with  every 
feature  of  it ;  and  yet  he  spoke  in  a  light 
way,  as  if  he  had  not  intended  to  make  a 
study  of  the  place,  or  as  if  he  fancied  his 
companion  would  care  very  little  what  he 
thought  of  it  Bell  seemed  rather  vexed 
that  he  should  address  himself  to  her,  and 
uttered  scarcely  a  word  in  reply. 

But  when  our  plain  and  homely  meal 
was  served,  this  restraint  gradually  wore 
away;  and  in  the  talk  over  our  coming 
adventures.  Bell  abandoned  herself  to  all 
sorts  of  wild  anticipations.  She  forgot  the 
presence  of  the  German  lieutenant  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  North  Country, 
and  on  summer  nights  up  amid  the  West- 
moreland hills,  and  on  bright  mornings  up 
by  the  side  of  the  Scotch  lochs ;  and  while 
the  young  soldier  looked  gravely  at  her, 
and  even  seemed  a  trifle  surprised,  she  told 
us  of  all  the  dreams  and  visions  she  had 
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had  of  the  journey,  for  weeks  and  months 
back,  and  how  the  pictures  of  it  had  been 
with  her  night  and  day  until  she  was  al- 
most afraid  the  reality  would  not  bear 
them  out.  Then  she  described — as  if  she 
were  gifted  with  second  sight — the  various 
occupations  we  should  have  to  follow  du- 
ring the  long  afternoons  in  the  North ;  and 
how  she  had  brought  her  guitar,  that 
Queen  Titania  might  sing  Spanish  songs 
to  it ;  and  how  we  should  go  down  on 
river- banks  towards  nightfall,  and  listen  to 
the  nightingales ;  and  how  she  would  make 
studies  of  all  the  favorite  places  we  came 
to,  and  perhaps  might  even  construct  a 
picture  of  our  phaeton  and  Castor  and 
Pollux — with  a  background  of  half-a-doz- 
en counties — for  some  exhibition ;  and  how, 
some  day  in  the  far  future,  when  the  mem- 
ory of  our  long  excursion  had  grown  dim, 
Tita  would  walk  into  a  room  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  there,  with  the  picture  before  her, 
would  turn  round  with  wonder  in  her  eyes, 
as  if  it  were  a  revelation. 

"  Because,"  said  Bell,  turning  seriously 
to  the  young  Uhlan,  and  addressing  him 
as  though  she  had  talked  familiarly  to  him 
for  years,  "you  musn't  suppose  that  our 
Tita  is  any  thing  but  an  imposter.  All 
her  coldness  and  affectation  of  grandeur 
are  only  a  pretense ;  and  sometimes,  if  you 
watch  her  eyes — and  she  is  not  looking  at 
you — you  will  see  something  come  up  to 
the  surface  of  them  as  if  it  were  her  real 
heart  and  soul  there,  looking  out  in  won- 
der and  softness  and  delight  at  some  beau- 
tiful thing — just  like  a  dabchick,  you  know, 
when  you  are  watching  among  bushes  by 
a  river,  and  are  quite  still;  and  then,  if 
you  make  the  least  remark,  if  you  rustle 
your  dress,  snap !  down  goes  the  dabchick, 
and  you  see  nothing,  and  my  Lady  turns 
to  you  quite  proudly  and  coldly — though 
there  may  be  tears  in  her  eyes— and  dares 
you  to  think  that  she  has  shown  any  emo- 
tion." 

"  That  is  when  she  is  listening  to  you 
singing?"  said  the  Lieutenant,  gravely 
and  politely;  and  at  this  moment  Bell 
seemed  to  become  conscious  that  we  were 
all  amused  by  her  vehemence,  blushed 
prodigiously,  and  was  barely  civil  to  our 
Uhlan  for  half-an-hour  after. 

Nevertheless,  she  had  every  reason  to 
be  in  a  good  humor;  for  we  had  resolved 
to  limit  our  travels  that  day  to  Twicken- 
ham, where,  in  the  evening,  Tita  was  to 
see  her  two  boys  who  were  at  school  there. 


And  as  the  young  gentleman  of  the  Tem- 
ple, who  has  already  been  briefly  mention- 
ed in  this  narrative,  is  a  son  of  the  school- 
master with  whom  the  boys  were  then 
living;  and  as  he  was  to  be  of  the  fare- 
well party  assembled  in  Twickenham  at 
night.  Bell  had  no  unpleasant  prospect  be- 
fore her  for  that  day  at  least.  And  of  one 
thing  she  was  probably  by  that  time  thor- 
oughly assured :  no  fires  of  jealousy  were 
in  danger  of  being  kindled  in  any  sensitive 
breast  by  the  manner  of  Count  von  Rosen 
towards  her.  Of  course  he  was  very  cour- 
teous and  obliging  to  a  pretty  young  wo- 
man; but  he  talked  almost  exclusively  to 
my  Lady;  while,  to  state  the  plain  truth, 
he  seemed  to  pay  more  attention  to  his 
luncheon  than  to  ooth  of  them  together. 

Behold,  then,  our  phaeton  ready  to  start ! 
The  pair  of  pretty  bays  are  pawing  the 
hard  stones  and  pricking  their  ears  at  the 
unaccustomed  sounds  of  Holbom ;  Sandy 
is  at  their  head,  regarding  them  rather  dole- 
fully, as  if  he  feared  to  let  them  slip  from 
his  care  to  undertake  so  long  and  perilous 
a  voyage;  Queen  Titania  has  arranged 
that  she  shall  sit  behind,  to  show  the  young 
Prussian  all  the  remarkable  things  on  our 
route ;  and  Bell,  as  she  gets  up  in  front, 
begs  to  have  the  reins  given  her  so  soon 
as  we  get  away  fix)m  the  crowded  thorough- 
feres.  There  are  still  a  few  loiterers  on 
the  pavement  who  had  assembled  to  see 
the  Wendover  omnibus  leave ;  and  these 
regard  with  a  languid  sort  of  curiosity  the 
setting-out  of  the  party  in  the  big  dark- 
green  phaeton. 

A  little  tossing  of  heads  and  prancing, 
a  little  adjustment  of  the  reins,  and  a  final 
look  round,  and  then  we  glide  into  the 
wild  and  roaring  stream  of  vehicles — that 
mighty  current  of  rolling  vans,  and  heavy 
wagons,  and  crowded  Bayswater  omni- 
buses, of  dexterous  hansoms  and  indolent 
four-wheelers,  of  brewers*  drays  and  post- 
ofUce  carts  and  costermongers*  barrows. 
Over  the  great  thoroughfare,  with  its  quaint 
and  huddled  houses,  and  its  innumerable 
shops,  in  which  silver  watches,  and  stock- 
ings, and  sausages  form  prominent  features, 
there  dwell  a  fine  blue  sky  and  white  clouds 
that  seem  oddly  discolored.  The  sky,  seen 
through  a  curious  pall  of  mist  and  smoke, 
is  only  gray,  and  the  clouds  are  distant 
and  dusky  and  yellow,  like  those  of  an  old 
landscape  that  has  lain  for  years  in  a  brok- 
er's shop.  Then  there  is  a  faint  glow  of 
sunlight  shining  along  the  houses  on  the 
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northern  side  of  the  street ;  and  here  and 
there  the  window  of  some  lobster-shop  or 
tavern  glints  back  the  light  Ajs  we  get 
farther  westward,  the  sky  overhead  gets 
clearer,  and  the  character  of  the  thorough- 
fare alters.  Here  we  are  at  the  street 
leading  up  to  the  British  Museum — a  Mu- 
die  and  a  Moses  on  each  hand — ^and  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Museum  had 
sent  out  rays  of  influence  to  create  around 
it  a  series  of  smaller  collections.  In  place 
of  th6  humble  fishmonger  and  the  ^miliar 
hosier,  we  have  owners  of  large  windows 
filled  with  curious  treasures  of  art— old- 
fashioned  jewelry,  knickknacks  of  furni- 
ture, silver  spoons  and  kettles,  and  stately 
portraits  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  in 
which  the  women  have  all  beaded  black 
eyes,  yellow  ciurls,  and  a  false  complexion, 
whDe  the  men  are  fat,  pompous,  and  wig- 
ged.  Westward  still,  and  we  approach  the 
huge  shops  and  warehouses  of  Oxford 
Street,  where  the  last  waves  of  fashionable 
life,  seeking  millinery,  beat  on  the  eastern 
baniers  that  shut  out  the  rest  of  London. 
Regent  Street  is  busy  on  this  quiet  after- 
noon ;  and  Bell  asks  in  a  whisper  whether 
the  countryman  of  Bliicher,  now  sitting 
behind  us,  does  not  betray  in  his  eyes  what 
he  thinks  of  this  vast  show  of  wealth. 
Listening  for  a  moment,  we  hear  that 
Queen  Titania,  instead  of  talking  to  him 
about  the  shops,  is  trying  to  tell  him  what 
London  was  in  the  last  century,  and  how 
Colonel  Jack  and  his  associates,  before  that 
enterppsing  youth  started  to  walk  from 
London  to  Edinburg  to  avoid  the  law,  used 
to  waylay  travelers  in  the  fields  between 
Gray's  Inn  and  St.  Pancras,  and  how,  hav- 
ing robbed  a  coach  between  Hyde  Park 
Gate  and  Knightsbridge,  they  "  went  over 
the  fields  to  Chelsea."  This  display  of 
erudition  on  the  part  of  my  Ladv  has 
evidently  been  prepared  beforehana;  for 
she  even  goes  the  length  of  quoting  dates 
and  furnishing  a  few  statistics — a  thing 
whichno  woman  does  inadvertently.  How- 
ever, when  we  get  into  Pall  Mali,  her  ig- 
norance of  the  names  of  the  dubs  reveals 
the  superficial  nature  of  her  acquirements ; 
for  even  Bell  is  able  to  recognize  the  Re- 
form, assisted,  doubtless,  by  the  polished 
pillars  of  the  Carlton.  The  women  are, 
of  course,  eager  to  know  which  is  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Club;  and  then  look 
with  quite  a  peculiar  interest  on  the  brick 
wall  of  Marlborough  House. 

"  Now,"  says  our  bonny  Bell,  as  we  get 


into  the  quiet  of  St.  James's  Park,  where 
the  trees  of  the  long  avenue  and  the  shrub- 
bery around  the  ponds  look  quite  pleasant 
and  fresh  even  under  the  misty  London 
sunlight, ''  now  you  must  let  me  have  the 
reins.  I  am  wearying  to  get  away  from 
the  houses,  and  be  really  on  the  road  to 
Scotland.  Indeed,  I  shall  not  feel  that  we 
have  actually  set  out  until  we  leave  Twick- 
enham, and  are  fairly  on  the  old  coach- 
road  at  Hounslow." 

I  looked  at  Bell.  She  did  not  blush; 
but  calmly  waited  to  take  the  reins.  I  had 
then  to  point  out  to  the  young  hypocrite 
that  her  wUes  were  of  no  avail.  She  was 
not  anxious  to  be  beyond  Twickenham ; 
she  was  chiefly  anxious  to  get  down  thith- 
er. Notwithstanding  that  she  knew  we 
had  chosen  a  capricious  and  roundabout 
road  to  reach  this  first  stage  on  our  jour- 
ney, merely  to  show  Von  Rosen  something 
of  London  and  its  suburban  beauties,  she 
was  looking  with  impatience  to  the  long 
circuit  by  Clapham  Common,  Wimbledon, 
and  Richmond  Park.  Therefore  she  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
safety  of  so  valuable  a  freight 

"  I  am  not  impatient,"  said  Bell,  with 
her  color  a  trifle  heightened :  *'  I  do  not 
care  whether  we  ever  get  to  Twickenham. 
I  would  as  soon  go  to  Henley  to-night ; 
and  to-morrow  to  Oxford.  But  it  is  just 
like  a  man  to  make  a  great  fuss,  and  go  in 
prodigious  circles  to  reach  a  trifling  dis- 
tance. You  go  circling  and  circling  like 
the  minute-hand  of  a  clock ;  but  the  small 
hand,  that  takes  it  easy,  and  makes  no  clat- 
ter of  ticking,  finds  at  twelve  o'clock  that  it 
has.  got  quite  as  far  as  its  big  companion." 

"  This,  Bell,"  I  remarked,  "  is  imperti- 
nence." 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  reins  ?" 

"  No." 

Bell  turned  half  round,  and  leaned  her 
arm  on  the  lowered  hood. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  to  Queen  Titania 
— ^who  had  been  telling  the  Count  some- 
thing about  Buckingham  Palace — "we 
have  forgotten  one  thing.  What  are  we  to 
do  when  our  companions  are  sulky  during 
the  day  ?  In  the  evening,  we  can  read,  or 
sing,  or  walk  about  by  ourselves.  But  du- 
ring the  day,  Tita  ?  When  we  are  impris- 
oned, how  are  we  to  escape  ?" 

"  We  shall  put  you  in  the  imperial,  if  you 
are  not  a  good  girl,"  said  my  Lady  with  a 
gracious  sweetness ;  and  then  she  turned  to 
die  Count 
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It  would  have  been  crael  to  laugh  at 
Bell.  For  a  minute  or  two  after  meeting 
with  this  rebuff,  she  turned  rather  away 
from  us,  and  stared  with  a  fine  assumption 
of  proud  indifference  down  the  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road.  But  presently  a  lurking 
smile  began  to  appear  about  the  comers  of 
her  mouth ;  and  at  last  she  cried  out — 

"  Well,  there  is  no  use  quarreling  with 
a  married  man,  for  he  never  pets  you.  He 
is  familiar  with  the  trick  of  it,  I  suppose, 
and  looks  on  like  an  old  juggler  watching 
the  efforts  of  an  amateur.  See !  how  love- 
ly the  river  is  up  there  by  Chelsea — the 
long  reach  of  rippling  gray,  the  green  of 
the  trees,  and  the  curious  silvery  light  that 
almost  hides  the  heights  beyond.  We  shall 
see  the  Thames  often,  shall  we  not  ?  and 
then  the  Severn,  and  then  the  Solway,  and 
then  the  great  Frith  of  the  Forth  ?  When 
I  think  of  it,  I  feel  like  a  bird — a  lark  flut- 
tering up  in  happiness — and  seeing  farther 
and  farther  every  minute.  To  see  the 
Solway,  you  know,  you  have  to  be  up  al- 
most in  the  blue;  and  then  all  around  you 
there  rise  the  wide  plains  of  England,  with 
fields,  and  woods,  and  streams.  Fancy  be- 
ing able  to  see  as  far  as  a  vultiu'e,  and  to 
go  swooping  on  for  leagues  and  leagues — 
now  up  amid  white  peaks  of  snow — or 
down  through  some  great  valley— or  across 
the  sea  in  the  sunset  And  only  fancy  that 
some  evening  you  might  find  the  spectral 
ship  beginning  to  appear  in  pale  fire  in  the 
mist  of  the  horizon — coming  on  towards 
you  without  a  sound— do  you  know,  that 
is  the  most  terrible  legend  ever  thought 
of?" 

"  What  has  a  vulture  to  do  with  the  Hy- 
ing Dutchman  ?"  said  my  Lady  Tita  sud- 
denly ;  and  Bell  turned  with  a  start  to  find 
her  friend's  head  close  to  her  own.  "  You 
are  becoming  incoherent,  Bell,  and  your 
eyes  are  as  wild  as  if  you  were  really  look- 
ing at  the  phantom  ship.  Why  are  you 
not  driving  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  not  allowed,"  said  Bell. 

However,  when  we  got  into  the  Cla- 
pham  Road,  Bell  had  her  wish.  She  took 
her  place  with  the  air  of  a  practiced  whip ; 
and  did  not  even  betray  any  nervousness 
when  a  sudden  whistle  behind  us  warned 
her  that  she  was  in  the  way  of  a  tramway- 
car.  Moreover  she  managed  to  subdue  so 
successfully  her  impatience  to  get  to  Twick- 
enham, that  she  was  able  to  take  us  in  the 
gentlest  manner  possible  up  and  across 
Clapham  Common,  down  through  Wands- 


worth, and  up  again  towards  Win 
When,  at  length,  we  got  to  the  bro 
hill  that  overlooks  the  long  and  un« 
stretches  of  furze,  the'  admiration 
Prussian  friend,  which  had  beer 
forth  by  the  various  parks  and  ope; 
in  and  around  London,  almost  ros 
pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

"  Is  it  the  sea  down  there  ?"  he 
looking  towards  the  distant  ter 
which  certainly  resembled  a  small 
masts  in  the  haze  of  the  sunshine, 
not  the  sea  ?  I  almost  expect  to  n 
shore  always  in  England.  Yet  wl 
you  so  beautiful  places  like  this 
London — so  much  more  beautiful  t 
sandy  country  around  our  Beriin — 
one  to  come  to  it  ?  You  have  mo 
three  millions  of  people — here  is 
ground — why  do  they  not  comei 
Clapham  Common  too,  it  is  not  u 
people  to  walk  in,  as  we  should  u 
Germany,  and  have  a  pleasant  se 
garden,  and  the  women  sewing  un 
husbands  and  friends  come  in  the  e 
and  music  to  make  it  pleasant,  afte 
It  is  nothing — a  waste — a  landscape 
beautiful — ^but  not  used.  You  ha^ 
dren  on  donkeys,  and  boys  playir 
games — that  is  very  good — ^but  it 
enough.  And  here,  this  beautiful  j 
thrown  away — ^no  one  here  at  all 
does  not  your  burgomaster  see  tl 
requirement— of  drawing  away  larj 
bers  of  people  from  so  big  a  town  i 
air ;  and  make  here  some  amusem< 

"  Consider  the  people  who  1 
around,"  said  my  Lady,  "  and  wh 
would  have  to  suffer." 

"  Suffer  ?"  said  the  young  Prussia 
his  blue  eyes  staring.  "  I  do  not 
stand  you.  For  people  to  walk  t 
gardens,  and  smoke,  and  drink  a  { 
two  of  beer,  or  sit  under  the  trees  i 
or  read — surely  that  is  not  offensive 
person.  And  here  the  houses  ar« 
away — ^you  can  not  see  them  down 
the  windmill  there." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  th 
manorial  rights,  and  freeholders,  an< 
holders,  and  the  Statute  of  Merton  i 
asked. 

"  All  that  is  nothing — a  fiction," 
torted.  "  You  have  a  government 
country  representing  the  people ;  ¥ 
take  all  these  commons  and  use  th 
the  people  ?  And  if  the  Govemm< 
not  courage  to  do  that,  why  do  nc 
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lities,  which  are  rich,  buy  up  the 
provide  amusements,  and  draw 
e  into  the  open  air  ?" 
Ay  Tita  could  scarce  believe  her 
earing  a  Prussian  aristocrat  talk 
y  of  confiscation,  and  exhibit  no 
srence  for  the  traditional  rights  of 
than  if  he  were  a  Parisian  social- 
then  these  boys  of  twenty-four 
:  over  the  world's  edge  in  pursuit 

too,  as  Bell  gently  urged  our  hor- 
rd  towards  the  crest  of  the  slope 
lown  to  Baveley  Bridge,  Von 
\t  his  first  introduction  to  an  £ng- 
scape.  All  around  him  lay  the 
letches  of  sand  and  the  blue-green 
f  fiirze  of  the  conmion ;  on  either 
le  wide  and  well-made  road,  the 
s  were  laden  with  a  tangled  luxu- 
r  brushwood  and  bramble  and 
ers ;  down  in  the  hollow  beneath 
vere  red-tiled  farm-buildings  half 
l^reen  maze  of  elms  and  poplars ; 
scattered  and  irregular  fields  and 
,  scored  with  hedges  and  dotted 
;es,  led  up  to  a  series  of  heights 
5  wooded  with  every  variety  of 
2s;  while  over  all  these  undula- 
l  plains  there  lay  that  faint  pres- 
nist  which  only  served  to  soften 
of  the  afternoon  sunshine,  and 
the  strong  colors  of  the  pic- 
>ugh  a  veil  of  tender,   etherial 

got  down  the  hill  and  rolled  along 
Yf  however,  he  was  not  much 
ith  the  appearance  of  our  first 
public  — "The  Duke  of  Cam- 
f  S.  Lucas."  There  was  a  good 
)ualor  about  the  rude  little  build- 
s  ramshackle  outhouses ;  while  the 
low  showed  us  a  small  and  stufiy 
ed  with  men  who,  having  nothing 
:  sit  and  drink,  might  just  as  well 
1  outside  on  this  warm  afternoon, 
less,  there  was  something  pictu- 
)out  even  the  dirt  of  the  place ; 

ducks  and  hens  about,  a  brown 
I  two  or  three  splendid  dray-horses 
tered  at  the  wooden  trough,  gave 
the  look  of  a  farm-yard.  Bell  drove 
he  Robin  Hood,  by  E.  Clark,"  a 
:aner-looking  inn,  where  Queen 
ointed  out  a  sort  of  garden  with 
>und  it  as  our  best  imitation  of 
an  beer-garden ;  and  here,  having 

horses  a  little  water,  we  turned 


back  a  few  yards,  and  entered  Richmond 
Park  by  the  Robin  Hood  gate. 

Richmond  Park,  in  the  stillness  of  a  fine 
sunset,  was  worth  bringing  a  foreigner  to 
see.  The  ruddy  light  from  the  west  was 
striking  here  and  there  among  the  glades 
under  the  oaks ;  across  the  bars  of  radiance 
and  shadow  the  handsome  litde  bucks  and 
long-necked  does  were  lightly  passing  and 
repassing ;  while  there  were  rabbits  in  thou- 
sands trotting  in  and  about  the  brackens, 
with  an  occasional  covey  of  young  par- 
tridges alternately  regardmg  us  with  up- 
stretched  necks  and  then  running  ofif  a  few 
yards  further.  But  after  we  had  bowled 
along  the  smooth  and  level  road,  up  and 
through  the  avenues  of  stately  oaks,  past 
the  small  lakes  (one  of  them,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  dark  wood,  gleamed  like  a 
line  of  gold)  and  up  to  the  summit  of  Rich- 
mond Hill,  Queen  Titania  had  not  a  word 
to  say  further  in  pointing  out  the  beauties 
of  the  place.  She  had  been  officiating  as 
conductor,  but  it  was  with  the  air  of  a  pro- 
prietress. Now,  as  we  stopped  the  phaeton 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  she  was  silent 

Far  away  behind  us  lay  the  cold  green 
of  the  eastern  sky,  and  under  it  the  smoke 
of  London  lay  red  and  brown,  while  in  the 
extreme  distance  we  could  see  dim  traces 
of  houses,  and  down  in  the  south  a  faint 
rosy  mist.  Some  glittering  yellow  rays 
showed  us  where  the  Crystal  Palace,  high 
over  the  purple  shadows  of  Sydenham, 
caught  the  sunlight;  and  up  by  Notting 
Hill,  too,  there  were  one  or  two  less  dis- 
tinct glinmierings  of  glass.  But  when  we 
turned  to  the  west,  no  such  range  of  vision 
was  permitted  us.  All  over  the  bed  of  the 
river  there  lay  across  the  western  sky  a 
confused  glare  of  pale  gold — ^not  a  distinct 
sunset,  with  sharp  lines  of  orange  and 
blood-red  fire,  but  a  bewildering  haze  that 
blinded  the  eyes  and  was  rather  ominous 
for  the  morrow.    Along  the  horizon, 

"  where,  enthroned  in  adamantine  state. 
Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windsor  sits," 

there  was  no  trace  of  the  gray  towers  to  be 
made  out,  but  a  confused  and  level  mass 
of  silver  streaks  and  lines  of  blue.  Nearer 
at  hand,  the  spacious  and  wooded  land- 
scape seemed  dmost  dark  imder  the  glare 
of  the  skv ;  and  the  broad  windings  of  the 
Thames  lay  white  and  clear  between  the 
soft  green  of  the  Twickenham  shores  and 
the  leafy  masses  of  "  umbrageous  Ham." 
«  Doesn't  it  seem  as  though  the  strange 
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light  away  up  there  in  the  north  and  out 
in  the  west  lay  over  some  unknown  coun- 
try," said  Bell,  with  her  eyes  filled  with  the 
glamoxu-  of  the  sunset,  "  and  that  to-mor- 
row we  were  to  begin  our  journey  into  a 
great  prairie,  and  leave  houses  and  people 
forever  behind  us  ?  You  can  see  no  more 
villages,  but  only  miles  and  miles  of  woods 
and  plains,  until  you  come  to  a  sort  of  sil- 
ver mist,  and  that  might  be  the  sea." 

"  And  Bell  stands  on  the  edge  of  this 
wild  and  golden  desert,  and  a  melancholy 
look  comes  into  her  eyes.  For  she  is  fond 
of  houses  and  her  Tellow-creatures,  and 
here,  just  close  at  hand — down  there,  in 
Twickenham,  in  fact — ^there  is  a  comforta- 
ble dining-room  and  some  pleasant  friends, 
and  one  attentive  person  in  particular,  who 
is  perhaps  a  little  sorry  to  bid  her  good- 
by.  Yet  she  does  not  falter.  To-morrow 
morning  she  will  hold  out  her  hand — a 
tender  and  wistful  smile  will  only  half  con- 
vey her  sadness " 

Here  Bell  made  a  cut  at  Pollux,  both 
the  horses  sprang  forward  with  a  jerk  that 
had  nearly  thrown  the  Lieutenant  into  the 
road  (for  he  was  standing  up  and  holding 
on  by  the  hood),  and  then,  without  another 
word,  she  rattled  us  down  into  Richmond. 
Getting  sharply  round  the  comer,  she  pret- 
ty nearly  took  a  wheel  oflf  the  omnibus 
that  was  standing  in  front  of  the  King's 
Head,  and  just  escaped  knocking  down  a 
youth  in  white  costume  and  boating  shoes, 
who  jumped  back  on  the  pavement  with 
an  admirable  dexterity.  Nor  would  she 
stop  to  give  us  a  look  at  the  Thames  from 
the  bridge — ^we  only  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  broad  bend  of  the  water,  the  various 
boats  and  their  white-clad  crews,  the  plea- 
sant river-paths,  and  the  green  and  wood- 
ed heights  all  around.  She  swept  us  on 
along  the  road  leading  into  Twickenham, 
past  the  abodes  of  the  Orleanist  Princes, 
and  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  village 
itself,  until,  with  a  proud  and  defiant  air, 
she  pulled  the  horses  up  in  front  of  Dr. 
Ashburton's  house. 

There  was  a  young  man  at  the  window. 
She  pretended  not  to  see  him. 

When  the  servants  had  partly  got  our 
luggage  out,  the  young  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  came  forward,  in  rather  a 
frightened  way,  as  I  thought,  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  my  Lady  Tita  and  Bell.  Then 
he  glanced  at  the  Uhlan,  who  was  careful- 
ly examining  the  horses'  fetlocks  and  hoo6. 
Finally,  as  the  Doctor  had  no  stables,  Mas- 


ter Arthur  informed  us  that  he  had  mad 
arrangements  about  putting  up  the  horses 
and  while  the  rest  of  us  went  into  the  house 
he  volunteered  to  take  the  phaeton  roun^ 
to  the  inn.  He  and  the  Count  went  o; 
together. 

Then  there  was  a  wild  commotion  oi 
the  first  landing,  a  confused  tumble  an< 
rush  down  stairs,  and  presently  Bell  an 
Tita  were  catching  up  two  boys  and  hug 
ging  them,  and  pulling  out  all  sorts  of  mys 
terious  presents. 

"  Heh  !  how  fens  tee,  Jeck  ?  gaily  ? 
cried  Auntie  Bell,  whose  broad  Cumbei 
landshire  vastly  delighted  the  youngster 
"  Why,  Twom,  thou's  growin'  a  big  lad- 
thou  mud  as  weel  be  a  sodger  as  at  schui 
Can  tee  dance  a  whompipe  yet  ? — wha 
nowther  o'  ye  ?  Dost  think  I*s  gaun  to  gi 
a  siller  watch  to  twa  feckless  fallows  tha 
canna  dance  a  whompipe  ?" 

But  here  BelFs  mouth  was  stopped  by 
multitude  of  kisses,  and,  having  had  to  cor 
fess  that  the  two  silver  watches  were  reall 
in  her  pocket,  she  was  drawn  into  the  pa: 
lor  by  the  two  boys,  and  made  to  stan 
and  deliver. 

CHAPTER  III. 

<*PRINZ  EUGEN,  DER  EDLB  RITTER." 

**  What  can  Tommy  Onslow  do  ? 
He  can  drive  a  phaeton  and  two. 
Can  Tommy  Onslow  do  no  more  ?" 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  th 
Lieutenant,  and  Arthur,  and  Castor  an 
Pollux,  to  say  nothing  of  the  phaetoi 
which  had  now  been  transferred  from  it 
accustomed  home  in  Surrey  to  spend 
night  under  a  shed  in  Twickenham  ?  Th 
crooked  by-ways  and  narrow  streets  of  ths 
curious  little  village  were  getting  rapid! 
darker  under  the  falling  dusk,  and  her 
and  there  orange  lam][)s  were  beginnin 
to  shine  in  the  blue-gray  of  the  twiligh 
when  I  set  out  to  discover  the  stable  t 
which  our  horses  had  been  confided.  I  ha 
got  but  half-way  to  the  public-house,  whe 
I  met.  Arthur.  The  ordinarily  mild  an 
gentle  face  of  this  young  man  —  whic 
would  be  quite  feminine  in  character,  bi 
for  a  soft,  pale-yellow  mustache — looke 
rather  gloomy. 

"Where  is  the  Count?"  I  asked  o 
him. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  German  fellow  ? 
he  said. 

The  poor  yoimg  man  I  it  was  easy  t 
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detect  the  cause  of  that  half-angry  con- 
tempt with  which  he  spoke  of  our  lieuten- 
ant It  was  jealousy,  with  its  green  eyes 
and  dark  imagining ;  and  the.  evening,  I 
could  see,  promised  us  a  pretty  spectacle 
of  the  farce  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon.  At 
present  I  merely  requested  Master  Arthur 
to  answer  my  question. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  fine  expression 
of  irony — the  unhappy  wretch!  as  if  it 
were  not  quite  obvious  that  he  was  more 
inclined  to  cry — *'  if  you  want  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  police-office,  you'd  better  go 

down  to  the  stables  of  the .     He 

has  raised  a  pretty  quarrel  there,  I  can  tell 
you — kicked  the  ostler  half  across  the  yard 
— knocked  heaps  of  things  to  smithereens 
— and  is  ordering  every  body  about,  and 
fuming  and  swearing  in  a  dozen  different 
inarticulate  languages.  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  companion.  You  will  have  plenty  of 
adventures  by  the  way;  but  what  will 
you  do  with  all  the  clocks  you  gather  ?" 

"  Go  home,  you  stupid  boy,  and  thank 
God  you  have  not  the  gift  of  sarcasm. 
Bell  is  waiting  for  you.  You  will  talk  very 
sensibly  to  her,  I  dare  say ;  but  don't 
make  any  jokes — not  for  some  years  to 
come." 

Arthur  went  his  way  into  the  twilight,  as 
wretched  a  young  man  as  there  was  that 
evening  in  Twickenham. 

Now  in  front  of  the  public-house,  and 
adjoining  the  entrance  into  the  yard,  a 
small  and  excited  crowd  had  collected  of 
all  the  idlers  and  loungers  who  hang  about 
the  doors  of  a  tavern.  In  the  middle  of 
them — as  you  could  see  when  the  yellow 
light  fix)m  the  window  streamed  through  a 
chink  in  the  cluster  of  human  figures — 
there  was  a  small,  square-set,  bandy-leg- 
ged man,  with  a  red  waistcoat,  a  cropped 
head,  and  a  peaked  cap,  with  the  peak 
turned  sideways.  He  was  addressing  his 
companions  alternately,  in  an  odd  mixture 
of  Buckinghamshire  pa/ais  and  Middlesex 
pronunciation,  somewhat  in  this  fashion : 

"  I   bamt  afeared  of  'm  or  any  other 

darned  foreigner,  the .     An'  I've 

looked  arter  awsses  afore  he  wur  bom,  and 
I'd  like  to  seethe  mahn  as '11  tell  me  what 
I  don't  know  about  'em.  I've  kept  my 
plaace  for  fifteen  yur,and  I'll  bet  the  coot  on 
my  bahck  as  ray  missus  '11  say  there  niver 
wur  a  better  in  the  plaace ;  an'  as  fur  thaht 
— —  furrener  in  there,  the  law  'U  teach 
him  summut,  or  I'm  werry  much  mistak- 
en.    Eh,  Any  ?     Baint  I  right  ?" 


This  impassioned  appeal  fix)m  the  ex- 
cited small  man  was  followed  by  a  general 
chorus  of  assent. 

I  made  my  way  down  the  yard,  between 
the  shafts  of  dog-carts  and  the  poles  of 
disabled  omnibuses  that  loomed  from  out 
the  darkness  of  a  long  and  low  shed. 
Down  at  the  foot  of  this  narrow  and  dusky 
channel,  a  stable  door  was  open,  and  the 
faint  yellow  light  occasionally  caught  the 
figure  of  a  man  who  was  busy  grooming  a 
horse  outside.  As  I  picked  my  way  over 
the  rough  stones,  I  could  hear  that  he  was 
occasionally  interrupting  the  hissing  noise 
peculiar  to  the  work  with  a  snatch  of  a 
song,  carelessly  sung  in  a  deep  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  voice.  What  was  it  he 
sang? 

"/>»««    Eugen,   der    edU  Ritter 

hisssssss — --wolW  dem  Kaiser  wiedrum 
kriegen wo!  my  beauty — so  ho!- 


Stadi  und  Fesiung  Belgarad  ! hold 

up,  my  lad !  wo  ho !" 

"  Hillo,  Oswald,  what  are  you  about  ?" 

"Oh!  only  looking  after  the  horses," 
said  our  young  Uhlan,  slowly  raising  him- 
self up. 

He  was  in  a  remarkable  state  of  undress 
— his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  collar  having 
been  thrown  on  the*  straw  inside  the 
stable — and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  brush. 

"The  fellows  at  this  inn  they  are 
very  ignorant  of  horses  or  very  care- 
less." 

"  I  hear  you  have  been  kicking  'em  all 
about  the  place." 

"  Why  not  ?  You  go  in  to  have  a  glass 
of  beer  and  see  the  people.  You  come 
back  to  the  stables.  The  man  says  he  has 
fed  the  horses — it  is  a  lie.  He  says  he  has 
groomed  them — ^it  is  a  lie.  Joit  im  Him- 
mel!  can  I  not  see?  Then  I  drive  him 
away — I  take  out  com  for  myself,  also 
some  beans — ^he  comes  back — ^he  is  inso- 
lent— I  fling  him  into  the  yard — ^he  falls 
over  the  paU — he  lies  and  groans — that  is 
very  good  for  him,  it  will  teach  him  to 
mind  his  business,  not  to  tell  lies,  and  to 
steal  the  price  of  the  com. 

I  pointed  out  to  this  cool  young  person 
that  if  he  went  kicking  insolent  ostlers  all 
over  the  country,  he  would  get  us  into 
trouble. 

"  Is  it  not  a  shame  they  do  not  know 
their  work?  and  that  they  will  ruin 
good  horses  to  steal  a  sixpence  from 
you  ?" 

"  Besides,"  I  said,  "  it  is  not  prudent  to 
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quarrel  with  an  ostler,  for  you  must  leave 
your  horses  under  his  care ;  and  if  he  should 
be  ill-natured,  he  may  do  them  a  mischief 
during  the  night." 

The  Coimt  laughed  as.  he  imtied  the 
halter  and  led  Pollux  into  a  loose  box. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  never  allow 
any  man  to  lock  up  my  horses  if  I  am 
among  strangers.  I  do  that  mysel£  I 
will  lock  up  this  place  and  take  the  key, 
and  to-morrow  at  six  I  will  come  round 
and  see  them  fed.  No  !  you.  must  not 
object.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  o'f  mine  to 
look  after  horses,  and  I  shall  become 
friends  with  these  two  in  a  very  few 
days.  You  must  let  me  manage  them  al- 
ways." 

"And  groom  them  twice  a  day  ?" 

"iVJr^,  yott  bewahre  /    When  there  is  a 
man  who  can  do  it,  I  will  not;  but  when 
^  there  is  no  one,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to 
help  yourself." 

Lieutenant  Oswald  von  Rosen  had 
clearly  learned  how  to  conjugate  the  verb 
requiriren  during  his  sojourn  in  Bohemia 
and  in  France.  He  made  another  raid  on 
the  com  and  split  beans,  got  up  into  the 
loft  and  crammed  down  plenty  of  hay,  and 
then  bringing  a  heap  of  clean  straw  into 
the  place,  tossed  it  plentifully  about  the 
loose  box  devoted  to  Pollux,  and  about 
Castor's  stall.  Then  he  put  on  his  upper 
vestments,  brought  away  the  candle,  lock- 
ed the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pock- 
et, humming  all  the  time  something  about 
"  die  dreimal  hunderttausetid  Manti^^ 

When  we  had  got  to  the  gate  of  the 
yard,  he  stalked  up  to  the  smafi  crowd  of 
idlers,  and  said, 

"Which  of  you  is  the  man  who  did 
tumble  over  the  pail  ?  It  is  you,  you  lit- 
tle fellow?  Well,  you  deserve  much 
more  than  you  got;  but  here  is  a  half- 
crown  for  you  to  buy  sticking-plaster 
with." 

The  small  ostler  held  back,  but  his  com- 
panions, who  perceived  that  the  half- 
crown  meant  beer,  urged  him  to  go  for- 
ward and  take  it ;  which  he  did,  saying — 

"  Well,  I  doan*t  bear  no  malice." 

"And  next  time  you  have  gentlemen's 
horses  put  into  your  stables,  don't  try  to 
steal  the  price  of  their  com,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant; and  with  that  he  turned  and 
walked  away. 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  who  came  with 
me  ?"  asked  my  young  friend,  as  we  went 
back  to  the  house ;  ''he  is  a  nice  young 


man,  but  he  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  hay  and  straw,  and  I  begged  him 
not  to  remain.  And  he  would  not  drink 
the  beer  of  this  public-house ;  but  that  is 
the  way  of  all  you  Englishmen — you  are 
so  particular  about  things,  and  always 
thinking  of  your  health,  and  always  think- 
ing of  living,  instead  of  living  and  think- 
ing nothing  about  it.  Ah,  you  do  not 
know  how  fine  a  thing  it  is  to  live  until 
you  have  been  in  a  campaign,  my  dear 
friend ;  and  then  you  know  how  fine  it  is 
that  you  can  eat  with  great  hunger,  and 
how  fine  it  is  when  you  get  a  tumbler  of 
wine,  and  how  fine  it  is  to  sleep.  You  are 
very  glad,  then,  to  be  able  to  walk  firm  on 
your  legs,  and  find  yourself  alive  and 
strong.  J3ut  always,  I  think,  your  coun- 
trymen do  not  enjoy  being  alive  so  much 
as  mine  ;  they  are  always  impatient  for 
something,  trying  to  do  something,  hoping 
for  something,  instead  of  being  satisfied  of 
finding  every  day  a  good  new  day,  and 
plenty  of  satisfaction  in  it,  with  talking  to 
people,  and  seeing  things,  and  a  cigar  now 
and  again.  Just  now,  when  I  wake,  I 
laugh  at  myself,  and  say,  *  How  very  good 
it  is  to  sleep  in  a  bed,  and  shut  yourself 
out  from  noise,  and  get  up  when  you 
please ! '  Then  you  have  a  good  break- 
fiaist,  and  all  the  day  begins  afiresh,  and  you 
have  no  fear  of  being  crippled  and  sent  off 
to  the  hospital.  Oh!  it  is  very  good  to 
have  this  freedom — this  carelessness — this 
seeing  of  new  things  and  new  people 
every  day.  And  that  is  a  very  pretty 
young  lady  become,  your  Miss  Bell :  I  do 
remember  her  only  a  shy  littie  girl,  who  . 
spoke  German  with  your  strange  English 
way  of  pronouncing  the  vowels,  and  was 
very  much  bashful  over  it  Oh,  yes,  she 
is  very  good-looking,  indeed;  her  hair 
looks  as  if  there  were  streaks  of  sunshine 
in  the  brown,  and  her  eyes  are  very 
thoughtful,  and  she  has  a  beautiful  oudine 
of  the  chin  that  makes  her  neck  and  throat 
very  pretty.  And,  you  know,  I  rather  like 
the  nose  not  hooked,  like  most  of  your 
English  young  ladies;  when  it  is  a  litUe 
the  other  way,  and  fine,  and  delicate,  it 
makes  the  face  piquant  and  tender,  not 
haughty  and  cold,  nicht  wahr  ?  But  yet 
she  is  very  English-looking ;  I  would  take 
her  as  a — ^as  a — a — ^type,  do  you  call  it  ? — 
of  the  pretty  young  Englishwoman,  well- 
formed,  open-eyed,  with  good  healthy  co- 
lor in  her  face,  and  very  franK  and  gentle, 
and  independent,  all  at  the  same  time. 
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Oh,  she  is  a  very  good  girl — a  very  good 
girl,  I  can  see  that." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  think  she  will  marry 
that  young  fellow  whom  you  saw  to- 
night." 

"  And  that  will  be  very  good  for  him," 
he  replied,  easily ;  "  for  she  will  look  after 
him  and  give  him  some  common  sense. 
He  is  not  practical;  he  has  not  seen 
much;  he  is  moody,  and  nervous,  and 
thinks  greatly  about  trifles.  But  I  think 
he  will  be  very  amiable  to  her,  and  that  is 
much.  You  know,  all  the  best  women 
marry  stupid  men." 

There  was,  however,  no  need  for  our 
going  into  that  dangerous  subject ;  for  at 
Uiis  moment  we  arrived  at  Dr.  Ashbur- 
ton's  house.  Von  Rosen  rushed  upstairs 
to  his  room,  to  remove  the  traces  of  his 
recent  employment;  and  then,  as  we  both 
entered  the  drawing-room,  we  found  Bell 
standing  right  under  the  central  gaselier, 
which  was  pouring  its  rays  down  on  her 
wealth  of  golden-brown  hair.  Indeed,  she 
then  deserved  all  that  Von  Rosen  had  said 
about  her  being  a  type  of  our  handsomest 
young  Englishwomen — rather  tall,  well- 
formed,  showing  a  clear  complexion,  and 
healthy  rosiness  in  her  cheeks,  while  there 
was  something  at  cnce  defiant  and  gentle 
in  her  look.  Comely  enough  she  was  to 
attract  the  notice  of  any  stranger;  but  it 
was  only  those  who  had  spent  years  with 
her,  and  had  observed  all  her  winning 
ways,  her  unselfishness,  and  the  rare  honor 
and  honesty  that  lay  behind  all  her  pretty 
affectations  of  petulance,  and  the  wild  non- 
sense of  her  tongue,  who  could  really  tell 
what  sort  of  young  person  our  Bonny 
Bell  was.  She  was  sufficiently  handsome 
to  draw  eyes  toward  her: 

**  But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 
The  inward  beauty  of  her  lovely  spirit. 
Garnished  with  heavenlv  gifts  of  nigh  degree, 
Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that 
sight. 

There  dwell  sweet  Love  and  constant  Chastity, 
Unspotted  Faith,  and  cornel v  Womanhood, 
Regard  of  Honor,  and  mild  Modesty.'* 

And  it  must  be  said  that  during  this 
evening  Bell's  conduct  was  beyond  all 
praise.  Arthur  Ashburton  was  rather  cold 
and  distant  towards  her,  and  was  obviously 
in  a  rather  bad  temper.  He  even  hovered 
on  the  verge  of  rudeness  towards  both 
herself  and  the  Lieutenant.  Now,  nothing 
delighted  Bell  more  than  to  vary  the  even 
and  pleasant  tenor  of  her  life  with  a  series 


of  pretty  quarrels  which  had  very  little  ele- 
ment of  seriousness  in  them ;  but  on  this 
evening,  when  she  was  provoked  into 
quarreling  in  earnest,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  good  sense,  and  gentleness,  and 
forbearance  she  showed.  At  dinner  she 
sat  between  the  young  barrister  and  his 
father,  a  quiet,  little,  gray-haired  man  in 
spectacles,  with  small  black  eyes  that 
twinkled  strangely  when  he  made  his 
nervous  little  jokes,  and  looked  over  to  his 
wife — the  very  matter-of-fact  and  roseate 
woman  who  sat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
table.  The  old  Doctor  was  a  much  more 
pleasant  companion  than  his  son;  but 
Bell,  with  wonderful  moderation,  did  her 
best  to  re-establish  good  relations  between 
the  moody  young  barrister  and  herself. 
Of  course,  no  woman  will  prolong  such 
overtures  indefinitely;  and  at  last  the 
yoimg  gentleman  managed  to  establish  a 
more  serious  breach  than  he  had  dreamed 
of.  For  the  common  talk  had  drifted  back 
to  the  then  recent  war,  and  oiu:  lieutenant 
was  telling  us  a  story  about  three  Uhlanen, 
who  had,  out  of  mere  bravado,  ridden 
down  the  main  street  of  a  French  village, 
and'  out  at  the  other  end,  without  having 
been  touched  by  the  shots  fired  at  them, 
when  young  Ashburton  added,  with  a 
laugh, 

"  I  suppose  they  were  so  padded  with 
the  watches  and  jewelry  they  had  gathered 
on  their  way,  that  the  bullets  glanced  off." 

Count  von  Rosen  looked  across  the 
table  at  the  young  man,  with  a  sort  of 
wonder  in  his  light-blue  eyes;  and  then, 
with  admirable  self-control,  he  turned  to 
my  Lady  Tita,  and  9almly  continued  the 
story. 

But  as  for  Bell,  a  blush  of  shame  knd 
exceeding  mortification  overspread  her 
features.  No  madness  of  jealousy  could 
excuse  this  open  insult  to  a  stranger  and  a 
guest  JFrom  that  moment,  Bell  addressed 
herself  exlusively  to  the  old  Doctor,  and 
took  no  more  notice  of  his  son  than  if  he 
had  been  in  the  moon.  She  was  deeply 
hurt,  but  she  managed  to  conceal  her  dis- 
appointment; and  indeed,  when  the  boys 
came  in  after  dinner,  she  had  so  far  picked 
up  her  spirits  as  to  be  able  to  talk  to  them 
in  that  wild  way  which  they  regarded  with 
mingled  awe  and  delight  For  they  could 
not  understand  how  Aimtie  Bell  was  allow- 
ed to  use  strange  words,  and  even  talk 
Curiiberlandshire  to  the  Doctor's  own 
face. 
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Of  course  she  plied  the  boys  with  all 
sorts  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  until  Tita, 
coming  suddenly  back  from  the  campaign 
in  France  to  the  table  before  her,  peremp- 
torily ordered  her  to  cease.  And  then 
Bell  gathered  round  her  the  decanters. 

"  I  say,  Jack,"  she  observed,  in  a  whis- 
per, though  looking  covertly  at  Queen 
Tita  all  the  time,  "  what's  good  for  a  fellow 
that's  got  a  cold  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Master  Jack, 
properly. 

"What's  good  for  a  cold,  you  stupid 
small  boy?" 

"But  you  haven't  got  a  cold.  Auntie 
Bell." 

"  Oh,  haven't  I !  You  don't  know  there 
are  all  sorts  of  colds.  There's  the  little 
fairy  that  sits  and  tickles  you  with  a  feather, 
just  now  and  again,  you  know;  and 
there's  the  sweep  that  drives  a  tremendous 
wHalebone  brush  up  and  down,  and  makes 
you  blue  in  the  face  with  fighting  him. 
Mind,  when  the  sweep  does  get  hold  of 
you,  it's  a  terrible  bother  to  shunt  him  out". 

"  Bell,"  said  my  Lady,  with  a  sharpness 
that,  made  the  boys  look  frightened,  "  you 
must  not  teach  the  children  such  phrases." 

"  I  think  it's  very  hard  that  a  grown-up 
person  can't  speak  three  words  without 
being  scolded,"  remarked  Bell,  confiden- 
tially, to  Master  Tom;  and  that  young 
ruffian,  looking  covertly  at  his  mother, 
grinned  as  widely  as  a  mouthful  of  apple 
would  let  him. 

So  the  boys  had  their  half-glass  of  wine, 
and  Bell  swept  them  away  with  her  into 
the  drawing-room,  when  the  women  left. 

"A  very  bright  young  lady — ^hm  1 — a  very 
bright  and  pleasant  young  lady  indeed," 
said  the  Doctor,  stretching  out  his  short 
legs  with  an  air  of  freedom,  and  beginning 
to  examine  the  decanters.  "  I  don't  won- 
der the  young  fellows  rave  about  her;  eh, 
Arthur,  eh  ?" 

Master  Arthur  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"  Touched,  eh  ?"  said  the  father,  with  his 
eyes  twinkling  vehemently,  and  his  small 
gray  features  twisted  into  a  smile.  "  Hit 
hard,  eh  ?  Gad,  I  don't  wonder  at  it ;  if 
I  were  a  young  fellow  myself— eh,  eh? 
Claret?  Yes.  But  the  young  fellows  now 
don't  sing  about  their  laughing  Lalage,  or 
drink'  to  Glycera,  or  make  jokes  with  Ly- 
dia;  it  is  all  dreaming,  and  reading,  and 
sighing,  eh,  eh?  That  boy  of  mine  has 
gone  mad — ^heeds  nothing — ^is  ill-tem- 
pered  " 


"  Decidedly,  Doctor." 

"  Eh  ?  Ill-tempered  ?  Why,  his  mo- 
ther daren't  talk  to  him,  and  we're  glad  to 
have  him  go  up  to  his  chambers  again. 
Our  young  friend  here  is  of  another  sort ; 
there  is  no  care  about  a  woman  tempering 
the  healthy  brown  of  the  sun  and  the  wea- 
ther, eh  ? — ^is  there,  eh  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  Doctor,"  cried  the  Lieu- 
tenant, with  a  prodigious  laugh,  "don't 
you  think  Lydia's  lover — Lydia,  dU,  you 
know — he  was  very  glad  to  be  away  from 
rough  sports  ?  He  had  other  enjoyments. 
I  am  brown,  not  because  of  my  wish,  but 
that  I  have  been  made  to  work,  that  is 
all." 

The  Doctor  was  overjoyed,  and,  per- 
haps, a  trifle  surprised,  to  find  that  this  tall 
Uhlan,  who  had  just  been  grooming  two 
horses,  understood  his  reference  to  Hor- 
ace ;  and  he  immediately  cried  out, 

"No,  no;  you  must  not  lose  your 
health,  and  your  color,  and  your  temper. 
Would  you  have  your  friends  say  of  you, 
who  have  just  been  through  a  campaign  in 
France, 

*' '  Cur  ne<}ue  militaris 
Inter  aequales  militat,  Gallica  nee  lupatis 
Temperat  ora  frenis  ?  * 

Eh,  eh  ?" 

^^  Temperat  ora  frenis — it  is  a  good  mot- 
to for  oiu:  driving  excursion,"  said  the 
Count ;  "  but  was  it  your  Miss  Bell  who 
called  your  two  fine  horses  by  such  stupid 
names  as  Castor  and  Pollux  ?" 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  Doctor,  eager- 
ly, "  Castor  was  said  to  have  great 
sJull  in  the  management  of  horses — eh, 
eh?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Count.  "And 
both  together  they  foretell  good  weather, 
which  is  a  fine  thing  in  driving." 

"And  they  were  the  gods  of  bounda- 
ries," cried  the  Doctor. 

"And  they  got  people  out  of -trouble 
when  every  thing  seemed  all  over,"  re- 
turned the  Count,  "  which  may  also  hap- 
pen to  our  phaeton." 

"And — and — and" — ^here  the  Doctor's 
small  face  fairly  gleamed  with  a  joke,  and 
he  broke  into  a  thin,  high  chuckle — "  they 
ran  away  with  two  ladies,  eh,  eh,  eh  ? — 
Did  they  not,  did  they  not  ?" 

Presently  we  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  there  the  women  were  found  in 
a  wild  maze  of  maps,  eagerly  discussing 
the  various  routes  to  the  North,  and  the 
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comparative  attractions  of  different  towns. 
•X*lie  contents  of  Mr.  Stanford's  shop 
seamed  to  have  been  scattered  about  the 
rO^iQ)  2Lnd  Bell  had  armed  herself  with  an 
opisometer,  which  gave  her  quite  an  air  of 
icnportance. 

The  Lieutenant  was  out  of  this  matter, 
so  he  flung  himself  down  into  an  easy 
citair,  and  presently  had  both  of  the  boys 
on  lus  knees,  telling  them  stories  and  pro- 
pounding arithmetical  conundrums  alter- 
nately. When  Queen  Titania  came  to  re- 
lease him,  the  young  rebels  refused  to  go  ; 
and  one  of  them  declared  that  the  Count 
h^d  promised  to  sing  the  "  Wacht  am 
Rhein." 

**  Oh,  please  don't,"  said  Bell,  suddenly 

turning  round,  with  a  map  of  Cumberland 

half  hiding  her.     "  You  don't  know  that 

all    the  organs  here  have  it.     But  if  you 

^ould  be  so  good  as  to  sing  us  a  German 

song,  I  will  play  the  accompaniment  for 

you,   if  I  know  it,  and  I  know  a  great 

many." 

Of  course,  the  women  did  not  imagine 

t^at  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to 

a  soldier's  life,  and  who  betrayed  a  faculty 

^r    grooming  horses,  was  likely  to  know 

p^^ch  more  of  music  than  a  handy  cho- 

but  the  Count,  lightly  saying  he  would 

trouble  her,  went  over  to  the  piano, 

sat  down  unnoticed  amid  the  general 

of  conversation. 

But  the  next  moment  there  was  suffi- 

silence.     For  with  a  crash  like  thun- 

-**  Hei !  das  klang  >vie  Ungewitter !" 

•t:>ie  young  Lieutenant  struck  the  first 

^^oids  of  "  Prinz  Eugen,"  and  with  a  sort 

vipward  toss  of  the  head,  as  if  he  were 

^  :ing  room  for  himself,  he  began  to  sing 

■  iligrath's  picturesque  soldier-song  to  the 

^  and  warlike  and  yet  stately  music 

]^*^i<:h  Dr.  Lowe  has  written  for  it.    What 

*^5are  voice  he  had,  too ! — deep,  strong, 

resonant — that  seemed  to  throw  itself 

the  daring  spirit  of  the  music  with  an 

^^      jlute  disregard  of  delicate  graces  or 

^^^timental  effect ;  a  powerful,  masculine, 

lier-like  voice,  that  had  littie  flute-like 

less,  but  the  strength  and  thrill  that 

of  a  deep  chest,  and  that  interpene- 

■ted  or  rose  above  the  loudest  chords 

It  his  ten  fingers  struck.     Queen  Tita's 

was  overspread  with  surprise;  Bell 

Lconsdously  laid    down  the  map,  and 

'^»d  as  one  amazed.     The  ballad,  you 

T^^ow,  tells  how,  one  calm  night  on  the 

^^nks  of  the  Danube,  just  after  the  great 


storming  of  Belgrade,  a  young  trumpeter  in 
the  camp  determines  to  leave  aside  cards 
for  a  while,  and  make  a  right  good  song 
for  the  army  to  sing ;  how  he  sets  to  work 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  battle  in  ringing 
verse,  and  at  last,  when  he  has  got  the 
rhymes  correct,  he  makes  the  notes  too, 
and  his  song  is  complete,  "  Ho,  ye  white 
troops  and  ye  red  troops,  come  round  and 
listen !"  he  cries ;  and  then  he  sings  the  re- 
cord of  the  great  deeds  of  Prince  Eugene ; 
and  lo !  as  he  repeats  the  air  for  the  third 
time,  there  breaks  forth,  with  a  hoarse  roar 
as  of  thunder,  the  chorus  "  Prinz  Eugen, 
der  edle  Ritter !"  until  the  sound  of  it  is 
carried  even  into  the  Turkish  camp.  And 
then  the  young  trumpeter,  not  dissatisfied 
with  his  performance,  proudly  twirls  his 
mustache ;  and  finally  sneaks  away  to  tell 
of  his  triumph  to  the  pretty  Marketende- 
rin.  When  our  young  Uhlan  rose  from 
the  piano,  he  laughed  in  an  apologetic 
fashion;  but  there  was  still  in  his  face 
some  of  that  glow  and  fire  which  had 
made  him  forget  himself  during  the  sing- 
ing of  the  ballad,  and  which  had  lent  to 
his  voice  that  penetrating  resonance  that 
still  seemed  to  linger  about  the  room.  Bell 
said  "  Thank  you  "  in  rather  a  timid  fash- 
ion ;  but  Queen  Tita  did  not  speak  at  all, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  us. 

We  had  more  music  that  evening,  and 
Bell  produced  her  guitar,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  solace  us  much  on  our  journey. 
It  was  found  that  the  Lieutenant  could 
play  that  too ;  and  he  executed  at  least  a 
very  pretty  accompaniment  when  Bell 
sang  "  Der  Tyroler  und  sein  Kind."  But 
you  should  have  seen  the  face  of  Master 
Arthur,  when  Bell  volunteered  to  sing  a 
German  song.  I  believe  she  did  it  to 
show  that  she  was  not  altogether  fright- 
ened by  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  silence 
which  he  preserved,  as  he  sat  in  a  comer 
and  stared  at  every  body. 

So  ended  our  first  day  :  and  to-morrow 
— why,  to-morrow  we  pass  away  from  big 
cities  and  their  suburbs,  from  multitudes 
of  friends,  late  hours,  and  the  whirl  of 
amusements  and  follies,  into  the  still  se- 
clusion of  English  country  life,  with  its 
simple  habits,  and  fresh  pictures,  and  the 
quaint  humors  of  its  inns. 

lM>tf  by  Queen  Titania,  loritten  at  ThvicJkenAam,' 
— "The  foregoing  pages  ^ve  a  more  or  less  ac- 
curate account  of  our  setting-out,  but  they  are  aii 
Tvrong  about  Bell.      Men  are  far  worse  than  wo- 
men in  imagining  love-affairs,  and  supposing  that 
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girls  think  about  nothing  else.  Bel  1  wishes  U  he 
let  alone.  If  gentlemen  care  to  make  themselves 
uncomfortable  about  her,  she  can  not  help  it ;  but 
it  is  rather  unfair  to  drag  her  into  any  such^com- 

Slications.  I  am  positive  that,  though  she  has 
oubtless  a  little  pity  for  that  young  man  who 
vexes  himself  and  his  friends  because  he  is  not 
good  enough  for  her,  she  would  not  be  sorry  to 
see  him,  and  Count  von  Rosen — 'Oful  some  one 
else  besides — all  start  off  on  a  cruise  to  Australia. 


She  is  quite  content  to  be  as  she  is.  Marriage 
will  come  in  good  time ;  and  when  it  comes,  she 
will  get  plenty  of  it,  sure  enough.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  hope  she  will  not  be  suspected  of  encour- 
aging those  idle  flirtations  and  pretences  of  wor- 
smp  with  which  |rentlemen  think  they  ought  to 
approach  every  girl  whose  good  fortune  it  is  not 
to  be  married.  T."] 

(To  be  cootinaad.) 
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Blackwood's  Magum«. 
THE   DESOLATION   OF  JERUSALEM. 


They  have  crushed  my  pride  I  They  have  trampled  me  down  in  the  dust ! 

Whither,  O  God,  shaU  I  fiee  ? 
To  whom  shall  I  turn  ? — ^in  whom  shall  I  put  my  trust  ? 

In  whom,  O  Jehovah,  but  Thee  ? 


For  Famine  and  Pestilence  enter  through  all  my  gates, 

And  dark  Death  stalks  in  the  street, 
And  Murder  at  every  comer  skulks  and  waits. 

And  Justice  has  bloody  feet ! 


Thou  hast  trodden  me  down,  and  all  I  have  loved  is  fied ; 

I  have  moaned  till  my  soul  is  sore, 
I  have  wept  till  my  eyes  are  coals,  and  my  heart  is  dead ; 

Tis  useless  to  crush  me  more. 


They  have  plucked  the  babe  from  my  breast ;  the  child  in  his  play, 

While  he  laughed,  they  have  stricken  down ; 
The  grace  of  woman,  and  manhood's  strength,  and  stay — 

And  age  with  its  hoary  crown. 


I  have  sinned — I  deserve  my  Fate — ^yet  hear  me,  O  Lord ! 

Oh  forgive  them  not  who  have  set 
Their  feet  on  our  necks,  and  Thy  name  and  Thy  law  abhorred — 

Whose  hands  with  our  blood  are  wet 


Do  unto  them,  O  God,  as  they  unto  me  and  mine ! 

Crush  them,  and  beat  them  down, 
Like  a  tempest  that  swoops  o'er  the  com,  and  flays  the  vine 

With  its  darkening  thunder-frown. 

Mercy  I  do  not  demand  for  myself— and  for  them 

No  mercy — ^but  justice,  O  Lord ! 
Let  Thy  swift  sharp  vengeance  destroy  them  root  and  stem 

With  the  lightning  of  its  sword. 


I  have  sinned !  I  have  sinned !  Jehovah,  Thou  hidest  Thy  face ; 

But,  prostrate  here  in  the  dust, 
I  adore  Thee,  the  Holy  One.    Lift  me  in  my  disgrace, 

Oh  help  me  I  in  Thee  I  trust 
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The  floods  have  all  gone  over  me;  nothing  now 

Can  torture  me  more  or  worse ; 
Thy  thunder  hath  crushed  me  flat,  and  Thine  awful  brow 

Hath  frowned,  and  I  feel  Thy  curse. 

Not  humbled  by  them,  but  quivering  under  the  weight 

Of  Thy  tremendous  hand ; 
But  Thou  who  hast  punished  wilt  pardon !    Thy  pity  is  great ! 

Oh  raise  up  this  desolate  land  1 

I  can  wait,  I  can  suffer,  O  Lord,  for  Thy  law  is  just, 

Though  terrible  is  Thy  wrath ; 
But  this  people  is  Thine,  O  Lord ;  in  Thy  promise  they  trust. 

To  guide  them  and  show  them  the  path. 

Thou  shalt  lift  them  at  last  when  the  debt  of  their  sins  is  paid, 

All  paid  to  the  uttermost  groat ; 
And  the  balance  shall  turn  in  whidi  their  sins  have  been  weighed. 

And  the  collar  be  loosed  from  their  throat. 

Years  shall  go  by.    They  shall  creep,  they  shall  cringe,  they  shall  crawl, 

Abject  in  the  eyes  of  men ; 
Loved  by  none,  feared  by  few,  but  scorned  and  derided  by  all — 

And  then,  O  Jehovah,  and  then 

Thy  voice  shall  be  heard, — "  Ye  have  drunk  of  the  bitter  cup. 

Ye  have  drained  it  and  drunk  it  down ; 
Come  back,  O  my  people,  come  back ;  I  will  lift  you  up, 

And  place  on  your  heads  the  crown. 

"  And  joy  shall  again  be  yours,  and  triumph  shall  peal 

And  ring  through  your  laughing  ways ; 
And  your  strength  shall  be  mine,  and  yoiu-  battle  be  mine,  and  your  steel. 
And  your  glory  be  mine,  and  yoiu-  praise." 

W.  W.  S. 
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Popular  Science  Review. 
STRANGE    NEWS    ABOUT  THE    SOLAR    PROMINENCES. 

BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,   F.R.A.S. 


Our  knowledge  respecting  the  sun  has 
increased  so  rapidly  of  late  that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  for  the  astronomer  to  place  in 
their  due  position  all  the  facts  which  have 
become  known.  Some  of  these  facts  are 
indeed  altogether  strange  and  unexpected ; 
they  seem  almost  inexplicable  at  a  first 
view,  and  the  more  carefully  they  are 
studied  the  more  striking  do  they  appear. 
Quite  recently  we  have  received  fix)m  two 
different  sources  the  narrative  of  observa- 
tions which  bear  in  a  most  important  man- 
ner on  the  interpretation  of  solar  phe- 
nomena. From  Fr.  Secchi,  of  Rome,  we 
receive  the  records  of  a  long  and  careful 
series  of  researches,  confirming  the  start- 


ling announcements  made  by  ZoUner  and 
Respighi,  and  adding  other  information  of 
extreme  interest.  From  Professor  Young, 
of  America,  we  have  the  account  of  a 
single  solar  outburst,  but  the  most  wonder- 
ful by  far  that  has  yet  been  witnessed,  and 
affording  highly  significant  evidence  re- 
specting the  mighty  forces  at  work  in  the 
sim*s  globe. 

I  propose  to  consider,  here,  the  bearing 
of  the  information  thus  recently  obtained, 
not  merely  on  the  subject  of  the  solar 
prominences,  but  on  those  questions  re- 
specting the  physical  condition  of  the  sun's 
globe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nature  of 
the  corona  on  the  other,  which  have  te.- 
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cently  attracted  so  much  attention.  For 
I  conceive  that  the  great  fact  which  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  clearly  discerned 
as  observation  progresses  is  this,  that  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  sun's  globe, 
or  rather  by  the  photosphere  we  see,  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  solar  corona ;  and  that  the 
bond  of  union  thus  associating  the  two 
series  of  phenomena  is  to  be  recognized  in 
the  processes  at  work  in  the  colored  en- 
velope— the  sierra  or  chromatosphere — 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  solar 
atmospheres.  We  are  waiting  at  present  for 
further  information  on  this  very  point  from 
the  observers  of  the  eclipse  of  December 
1 2th ;  but  beyond  all  question  very  clear 
information  was  obtained  during  the  Me- 
diterranean eclipse  of  December,  1870. 
Spectroscopy  and  polariscopy  did  not  avail 
to  tell  us  all  we  wished  to  know  respect- 
ing the  corona ;  and  through  unfavorable 
weather  photography  failed  in  doing  what 
it  would  assuredly  have  done  had  the  sky 
at  Syracuse  cleared  round  the  sun  only  two 
minutes  earlier.  In  the  last  eleven  seconds 
of  totality,  however,  one  good  picture  of 
the  corona  (the  first  ever  taken)  was  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Brothers ;  and  that  picture, 
besides  showing  what  Mr,  Brothers's  me- 
thod was  capable  of  effecting,  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  utmost  importance  in  relation 
to  the  physical  condition  of  the  sun.  Com- 
bined with  the  spectroscopic  charting  of 
the  prominences  by  Mr.  Seabroke,  (during 
the  day  of  the  eclipse,  but  not  during  to- 
tality,) and  confirmed  by  the  photograph 
taken  in  Spain  by  Mr.  Willard,  as  well  as 
by  the  direct  observation  of  the  inner 
corona  by  Professor  Watson,  this  photo- 
graph indicates  an  association  between  the 
prominences,  the  inner  corona  and  the 
outer  radiated  corona,  which  must  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  theory  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  matter  surrounding  the 
sun's  globe.  Wherever  the  prominences 
were  large  and  remarkable,  there  the  inner 
corona  was  brightest  and  extended  farthest 
from  the  sun,  and  opposite  those  same  re- 
gions lay  the  great  radial  beams  of  the 
outer  corona.  Combining  these  relations 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  the  solar  spot- 
zone  is  the  region  in  which  the  promi- 
nences have  their  greatest  activity,  we  see 
that  we  are  on -the  traces  of  a  law  relating 
to  the  whole  economy  of  the  great  ruling 
luminary  of  our  planetary  system. 

Now  the  study  of  the  solar  spots,  on  the 


one  hand,  presents  difficulties  so  serious  in 
their  nature  that  we  can  scarcdy  wonder 
at  the  fact  that  hitherto  no  consistent 
theory  has  been  put  forward  in  explanation 
of  their  phenomena;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  study  of  tke  solar  corona  is 
simply  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  subjects 
of  investigation  which  the  student  of  solar 
physics  can  present  to  himself.  Holding 
a  place  between  the  phenomena  of  the 
spots  and  those  presented  by  the  corona, 
and  associating  together  these  classes  of 
phenomena,  are  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  prominences ;  and  these  can  fortu- 
nately be  studied  in  a  systematic  and  (all 
things  considered)  a  satisfactory  manner. 
So  long  as  the  prominences  could  be 
studied  only  during  eclipses,  it  was  almost 
hopeless  to  look  to  them  for  information 
respecting  the  difficult  problems  of  solar 
physics ;  but  so  soon  as  a  method  was  de- 
vised for  examining  their  features  when  the 
sun  is  not  eclipsed,  the  whole  subject  of 
solar  research  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
Since  that  day  the  progress  of  discovery 
has  been  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  method  was  first  ap- 
plied only  three  years  ago. 

Passing  over  the  first  observations  of 
Janssen,  Lockyer,  Captain  J.  Herschel,  and 
Secchi,  and  giving  less  attention  to  the 
questions  of  the  condition  of  the  promi- 
nences as  respects  temperature  and  pres- 
sure than  to  the  motions  of  the  prominence 
matter,  we  find  in  the  work  of  ZoUner  and 
Respighi  the  first  clear  intimations  of  the 
wonderful  activity  of  the  glowing  vapors 
surrounding  the  sun's  globe.  So  far  back 
as  the  spring  of  1869,  ^Uner  recognized 
the  action  of  solar  repulsive  forces — which 
he  regarded  and  still  regards  as  eruptive — 
in  casting  forth  enormous  masses  of  glow- 
ing hydrogen.  In  several  papers  he  has 
discussed  the  evidence  he  has  obtained 
respecting  the  energy  of  these  forces,  arriv- 
ing at  conclusions  which  were  regarded  at 
the  time  as  startling  in  the  extreme,  but 
must  now  be  considered  as  falling  &r  short 
of  the  reality.  He  assigned  120  miles  per 
second  as  the  probable  velocity  of  outnish 
in  solar  eruptions,  and  spoke  of  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  miles  as  the  probable 
limit  of  height  to  which  the  erupted  mat- 
ter attains  before,  gradually  descending,  it 
spreads  itself  into  the  strange  forms  con- 
stituting the  cloud-like  as  distinguished 
from  the  eruptive  prominences. 

Respighi  was  \eA  to  regard  the  repulsive 
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action  of  the  sun  as  electrical  in  origin ; 
but  as  he  agrees  with  Zollner  in  regarding 
the  prominences  as  solar  eruptions,  it  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  small  importance 
that  he  considers  the  force  producing  the 
eruptions  as  something  very  different  in 
its  nature  from  the  volcanic  action  believed 
in  by  Zollner.    At  the  present  stage  of  our 
progress  it  is  much  more  important  to  de- 
termine the  extent  and  energy  of  the  solar 
eruptions  than  the  cause  or  causes  to  which 
they  may  be  due.     Respighi  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  prominences.     It  is  impor- 
tant that  his  description  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  as  it  supplies  independent 
evidence  of  some  of  the  remarkable  obser- 
vations made  by  Father  Secchi.    "  When 
there  are  facukB  on   the   sun  there  are 
usually  prominences ;  but  over  the  sunspots 
themselves,  though  there  are  low  jets,  there 
are  no  high  prominences.     As  respects  the 
distribution  of  prominences  round  the  sun's 
limb,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  great  promi- 
nences are  never  recognized  in  the  circum- 
polar  solar  regions,  and  the  prominences 
actually  seen,  besides  being  small,  are  few 
in  number,  and  last  but  a  short  time.  At  the 
solar  equator  the  prominences  are  less  fre- 
quent, less  active,  and  less  developed  than 
in  higher  solar  latitudes."     He  found  that 
"  the  formation  of  a  prominence  is  usually 
preceded  by  the  appearance  of  a  rectilinear 
jet,  either  vertical  or  oblique,  and  very 
bright  and  well  defined.    This  jet  rising  to 
a  great  height  is  seen  to  bend  back  again, 
^ling  upon  the  sun  like  the  jets  of  our 
fountains,  and  presently  the  sinking  matter 
is  seen  to  assume  the  shape  of  gigantic 
trees,  more  or  less  rich  in  branches  and 
foliage.     Gradually  the  whole  sinks  down 
upon  the  sun,  sometimes  forming  isolated 
clouds  befofe  reaching  the  solar  surface. 
It  is  in  the  upper  portions  of  such  promi- 
nences that  the  most  remarkable  and  ra- 
pid transformations  are  witnessed ;  but  a 
great '  difference  is  observed  in  the  rate 
with  which  prominences  change  in  figure. 
Their    duration,   also,    is    very  variable. 
Some  develop  and  disappear    in  a  few 
minutes,   while  others  remain  visible  for 
several  successive  days." 

Respighi  agrees  with  Zollner  in  con- 
sidering that  the  well-marked  basis  of  the 
eruptive  jets  "proves  that  the  eruption 
takes  place  through  some  compact  sub- 
stance forming  a  species  of  solar  crust/' 
and  also  in  believing  <^  that  the  enormous 


velocity  with  which  these  gaseous  masses 
rush  through  the  solar  atmosphere  implies 
that  the  latter  is  of  excessive  tenuity." 
The  highest  prominence  observed  by  Res- 
pighi had  an  elevation  ofno  less  than  160,- 
000  miles. 

Secchi's  recent  researches,  or  the  re- 
searches he  has  recently  completed,  result 
in  a  classification  of  the  whole  series  of 
phenomena  presented  by  the  sierra  and  the 
prominences.  In  the  first  place,  he  re- 
marks that  the  sierra  or  chromatosphere 
presents  four  distinct  aspects.  At  times 
it  has  a  perfectly  smooth  and  well-de- 
fined outline,  and  is  very  little  less  bril- 
liant at  the  edge  than  throughout  the  re- 
maining portion  of  its  depth.  At  other 
times,  though  the  chromatosphere  is  quite 
smooth,  and  as  it  were  calm,  its  brilliancy 
diminishes  outward  so  gradually  that  no 
limit  can  be  distinguished ;  more  frequently 
the  sierra  is  surmounted  by  filaments  all 
sloped  in  the  same  direction.  And  lastly, 
and  most  frequentiy  of  all,  the  chromato- 
sphere has  an  irregular  outline,  and  is 
fnnged  with  small  tongues  of  flame  having 
no  specific  direction. 

The  prominences  may  be  divided  into 
three  general  orders  —  heaps,  jets,  and 
plumes. 

The  heaped  prominences  are  of  three 
kinds.  First,  there  are  slight  elevations  of 
the  corona  rarely  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  seconds  in  height,  and  having  an 
outline  either  diffuse  like  the  second  form 
of  the  chromatosphere,  or  fringed  like  the 
third  or  fourth  forms  of  that  layer.  Second- 
ly, there  are  brilliant  masses  resembling 
our  cumulus  clouds.  Thirdly,  there  are 
large  diffuse  masses  suspended  above  or 
attached  to  the  tops  of  the  larger  promi- 
nences. 

Next  in  order  are  the  jets,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  prominences  on  ac- 
count of  the  evidence  they  afford  of  mighty 
repulsive  or  eruptive  forces. 

Some  of  the  jets  are  small,  quickly  vari- 
able in  sliape,  and  last  but  a  short  time. 
They  resemble,  in  fact,  as  pictured  by 
Secchi,  a  mere  development  and  extension 
of  the  irregularities  seen  in  the  fourth  form 
of  the  chromatosphere. 

Next  in  order  are  jets.  Such  jets  are 
not  often  met  with  on  a  great  scale.  Sec- 
chi terms  them  cones.  Such  cones  often 
extend  themselves  into  curved  shapes; 
the  transformation  occupying  only  about 
twenty  minutes.      Nor   is   the    transfor- 
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mation  gradual,  but  one  form  passes 
quickly  into  the  other  after  a  short  in- 
terval of  seeming  tranquillity.  "  The  lu- 
minosity ofyV/j  is  always  very  great,"  says 
Secchi,  "  their  roots  being  more  luminous 
than  the  rest  of  the  solar  surface.*  Their 
appearance  is  extremely  beautiful;  the 
most  splendid  display  of  fire-works  would 
fall  far  short  of  realizing  to  the  imagina- 
tion the  magnificent  glory  of  the  sublime 
spectacle  they  present.  Sometimes  the 
branches  fall  in  the  shape  of  parabolas 
more  or  less  inclined ;  at  other  times  they 
are  like  the  heads  of  immense  palms  with 
the  most  graceful  curving  branches."  "The 
branches,"  says  Secchi,  incline  sometimes 
in  the  direction  of  the  jet,  sometimes  re- 
coil upon  the  stalk  from  which  they  spring. 
This  kind  of  jet  is  always  compact,  fila- 
mentary to  'the  base,  and  termmated  at 
the  apex  without  any  clear,  decided  out- 
lines. Their  light  is  so  bright  that  they 
can  be  seen  through  the  light  clouds  in- 
to which  the  chromatosphere  breaks  up. 
ITiar  spectrum  indicates  besides  hydrogen 
the  presence  of  many  other  substances?'* 
(The  italics  are  mine,  and  I  invite  special 
attention  to  the  statement  here  made  by 
Fr.  Secchi.)  "  These  I  call  sheaves,  I  fre- 
quently observe  in  sheaves  a  great  vari- 
ability in  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays," 
{that  is,  the  indications  of  very  rapid  mo- 
tions,) "  Frequently  also,  when  they  have 
attained  a  certain  height,  they  cease  to 
\grow,  and  become  transformed  into  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant  masses,  which  after  a  time 
separate  and  form  fiery  clouds.  A  charac- 
teristic of  sheaves  as  of  the  flames  is  their 
short  duration ;  they  rarely  last  an  hour, 
frequently  only  a  few  minutes." 

The  prominences  of  the  third  class — 
called  plumes  by  Secchi — ^resemble  the  jets 
in  some  respects,  but  differ  from  them  in 
being  less  bright,  and  in  remaining  longer 
visible  ;  in  having  their  extremities  some- 
times surmounted  by  or  resolved  into 
clouds;  in  attaining  to  a  greater  height; 
and  lastly,  in  being  seen  all  round  the  sun's 
limb,  whereas  the  jets  are  limited  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  spots. 

Plumes  are  sometimes  simple,  sometimes 
compound.    Amongst  other  forms,  Secchi 


*  Secchi  here  refers,  of  course,  to  the  appear- 
ance presented  in  the  spectroscope.  If  the  jets 
were  in  any  part  of  their  extent  actually  brignter 
than  the  sun's  surface,  thev  would  oe  visible 
without  spectroscopic  aid ;  wnich  has  never  hap- 
pened. 


notes  plumes  terminated  by  diffuse  clouds, 
or  crossed  by  two  or  three  sets  of  clouds, 
or  doubled  down  upon  themselves,  or  at- 
tached to  a  cloud  by  a  tail.  (Most  oi 
these  clouds  have  been  already  described 
and  illustrated.)  Near  the  poles,  "  evi- 
dently on  account  of  the  absence  of  direct- 
ing currents,  they  take  an  almost  verti- 
cal form,  with  a  diffiised  cloudy  summit 
Compound  jets  form  appearances  not  read- 
ily classified.  Some  are  reticulated,  an  ar- 
rangement due  to  the  Interlacinp:  of  dis- 
tinct plumes.  "These  masses  attain  the 
enormous  heights  of  from  150  to  240  se- 
conds. Their  summits  are  generally  very 
much  broken  up,  and  strongly  resemble  the 
masses  of  cirro-cumuli  which  we  see  at  the 
borders  of  rain-clouds.  One  fact  \vith  re- 
gard to  them  is  very  interesting ;  it  is,  that 
however  distinctly  marked  and  well-defin- 
ed the  separation  of  the  streamers  may  be 
at  their  base,  after  a  certain  height  they 
become  completely  mingled  with  each 
other,  and  form  a  mass  which  appears  to 
be  quite  uniform  in  structure." 

Secchi  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
respecting  solar  clouds, — as  he  terms  those 
masses  which  float  above  the  chromato- 
sphere. "One  class  of  clouds,"  he  re- 
marks, "  is  produced  by  the  breaking  up 
of  plumes ;  others  appear  to  be  plumes 
which  have  ceased  to  be  fed  by  the  chro- 
matosphere, and  therefore  become  de- 
tached. The  very  curious  phenomenon 
is  sometimes  presented  of  a  cloud  sudden- 
ly forming  itself  into  plumes,  showing  that 
these  plumes  can  t^dce  their  origin  fix)m 
gaseous  matter,  and  do  not  require  an  ori- 
fice of  projection  for  their  formation.  M. 
Tacchini,  of  Palermo,  has  also  made  this 
observation,  and  we  have  both  seen  the 
jet  directed  downwards  like  a  fiery  rain." 

Secchi's  remarks  upon  the  physical  dis- 
tinction between  plumes  and  jets,  as  well 
as  upon  the  association  between  promi- 
nences and  the  phenomena  of  the  sun's 
surface,  are  of  extreme  interest  and  im- 
portance.  "  In  distinguishing  between  jets 
and  plumes,"  he  says,  "  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  decide  as  to  whether  plumes  are 
not  also  jets.  The  real  distinction  appears 
to  be  that  in  jets  a  part  of  the  photosphere 
is  lifled  up,  while  in  the  case  of  plumes  it 
is  only  the  chromatosphere  whidi  is  dis- 
turbed. It  does  not  appear  to  be  estab- 
lished as  a  fact  that  all  prominences  re- 
quire an  orifice  of  projection,  and  still  less 
that  the  height  of  protuberances  can  be  ta- 
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ken  as  a  measure  of  the  pressxire  which 
has  projected  the  gaseous  stream,  since 
plumes  have  been  seen  to  form  themselves 
in  the  masses  suspended  in  the  free  atmos- 
phere, far  above  the  possibility  of  a  liquid 
origin.  The  persistence  of  plumes  is  very 
remarkable  as  compared  with  the  continu- 
ance of  the  sheaves.  In  spite  of  the  great 
mobility  of  the  former,  they  may  be  found 
for  two  or  three  days  in  the  same  place ; 
towards  the  poles  their  existence  lasts  still 
longer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
beautiful  sheaves  generally  last  but.  a  few 
minutes,  in  very  rare  cases  a  few  hours. 
This  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that 
sheaves  are  due  to  a  veritable  eruption, 
taking  place  at  a  great  depth,  the  matter 
composing  them  having  an  exceedingly 
high  temperature,  and  being  propelled 
with  immense  velocity.  The  presence  of 
jets  and  sheaves  is  the  most  certain  sign 
that  a  spot  is  imminent.  As  to  the  con- 
nection between  protuberances  and  the 
facuia,  it  may  be  stated  that  jets,  whatever 
may  be  their  shape,  are  invariably  accom- 
panied by  faculse ;  but  that  plumes,  more 
particularly  if  they  are  small,  are  often  seen 
where  there  are  no  faculse.  A  peculiarity 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  feebleness  of  the 
light  from  prominences  near  the  pole — an  in- 
dication, as  I  have  before  stated,  of  less  ac- 
tivity and  a  less  powerful  propelling  force. 
The  protuberances,  both  as  to  number  and 
size,  are  in  accordance  with  the  solar  ac- 
tivity as  manifested  by  the  spots ;  the  few- 
er the  spots  the  less  numerous  and  the  less 
extensive  are  the  protuberances  likewise. 
The  dimensions  of  the  protuberances  are 
very  variable.  The  largest  that  I  have 
seen  for  some  time  have  not  exceeded  four 
to  four  and  a  half  minutes,  from  which  it 
may  be  concluded  that  from  the  origin  of 
their  mass,  their  measure  would  be  at 
least  five  to  six  minutes,  being  the  height 
assigned  by  ecUpse-observers  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  corona.  The  jets  are  in  gen- 
eral not  so  high,  seldom  exceeding  one  to 
three  minutes." 

It  will  be  evident  that  Secchi*s  observa- 
tions bear  in  a  most  important  manner  on 
the  question  of  an  association  between  the 
prominences  and  the  solar  spots,  though 
they  do  not  make  quite  clear  the  nature 
of  the  connection.  Further  evidence  is 
wanted  before  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
eruption-prominences  are  directly  connect- 
ed with  the  outbreak  of  spots  on  the  pho- 
tosphere. Now  Professor  Young's  re- 
New  Series. — Vou  XV.,  No.  3. 


searches  have  supplied  (as  it  appears  to 
me)  just  the  evidence  which  was  required. 
He  has  actually  witnessed  the  eruption  of 
matter  from  the  sun,  and  he  has  afforded 
us  the  means  of  measuring  the  energy  of 
ejection  and  the  velocity  with  which  the 
ejected  matter  rushes  through  the  lower 
strata  of  the  solar  atmosphere.     - 

On  September  7,  at  noon,  he  had  been 
examining  with  the  telespectroscope  an 
enormous  hydrogen  cloud  on  the  eastern 
limb  of  the  sun.  "It  had  remained,"  he 
says, "  with  very  little  change  since  the  pre- 
ceding noon,"  a  long,  low,  quiet-looking 
cloud,  not  very  dense  or  brilliant,  nor  in 
any  way  remarkable  except  for  its  size.  It 
was  made  up  mostly  of  filaments  nearly 
horizontal,  and  floated  above  the  chroma- 
tosphere  with  its  low  surface  at  a  height  of 
some  15,000  miles,  but  was  connected  with 
it,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  three  or  four 
vertical  columns  brighter  and  more  active 
than  the  rest  In  length  it  measured  3'  45', 
and  in  elevation  about  2'  to  its  upper  sur- 
face," (that  is,  it  was  100,000  miles  long  by 
54,000  miles  high.)  At  half  past  twelve 
Professor  Young  was  called  away  for  a  few 
minutes.  At  that  time  "  there  was  no  in- 
dication of  what  was  about  to  happen,  ex- 
cept that  one  of  the  connecting  stems  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  cloud  had  grown 
considerably  brighter,  and  was  curiously 
bent  to  one  side ;  and  near  the  base  of 
another  at  the  northern  end  a  little  bril- 
liant lump  had  developed  itself,  shaped 
much  like  a  summer  thunderhead." 

On  returning,  though  less  than  half  an 
hour  had  passed.  Professor  Young  found 
to  his  great  surprise  that  "  in  the  mean- 
time the  whole  thing  had  literally  been 
blown  to  shreds  by  some  inconceivable  up- 
rush  from  beneath."  "In  place  of  the 
quiet  cloud  I  had  left,"  he  says,  "  the  air,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  was  filled  with 
flying  debris — a  mass  of  detached  vertical 
fusiform  fragments,  each  from  10'  to  30' 
long  by  2"  or  3'  wide,  brighter  and  closer 
together  where  the  pillars  had  formerly 
stood,  and  rapidly  ascending.  When  I 
first  looked  some  of  them  had  already 
reached  a  height  of  nearly  4',  (100,000 
miles;)  and  while  I  watched  them  they 
rose,  with  a  motion  almost  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  until  in  ten  minutes  (i  h.  5  m.  p.  m.) 
the  uppermost  were  more  than  200,000 
miles  above  the  solar  surface.  This  was 
ascertained  by  careful  measurements ;  the 
mean  of  three  closely  accordant    deter- 
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minations  gave  7'  49'  as  the  extreme  alti- 
tude attained ;  and  I  am  particular  in  the 
statement  because,  so  far  as  I  know,  chro- 
matospheric  matter  (red  hydrogen*  in  this 
case)  has  never  before  been  observed  at 
an  altitude  exceeding  5'.  The  velocity  of 
ascent  also,  167  miles  per  second,  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  any  thing  hitherto  re- 
corded. 

"As  the  filaments  rose  they  gradually 
faded  away  like  a  dissolving  cloud,  and  at 
I  h.  15  m.  P.M.  only  a  few  filmy  wLsps, 
with  some  brighter  streamers  low  down 
near  the  chromatosphere,  remained  to 
mark  the  place.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
the  littie  "thunder-head"  before  alluded 
to  had  grown  and  developed  wonderfully, 
into  a  mass  of  rolling  and  ever-changing 
fiame,  to  speak  according  to  appearances. 
First  it  was  crowded  down,  as  it  were, 
along  the  solar  surface;  later  it  rose  almost 
pyramidally  50,000  miles  in  height;  then 
its  summit  was  drawn  out  into  long  fila- 
ments and  threads,  which  were  most  cu- 
riously rolled  backwards  and  downwards 
like  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic  capital ;  and 
finally  it  faded  away,  and  by  2  h.  30  m, 
had  vanished  like  the  other."  "  The  whole 
phenomenon,"  he  adds,  "  suggested  most 
forcibly  the  idea  of  an  explosion  under  the 
great  prominence,  acting  mainly  upwards, 
but  also  in  all  directions  outwards,  and 
then  after  an  interval  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding inrush;  and  it  seems  far  from 
impossible  (the  italics  are  mine)  that  the 
mysterious  coronal  streamers^  if  they  turn 
out  to  be  truly  solar,  as  now  seems  likely, 
may  find  their  origin  and  explanation  m 
such  events." 

Now,  it  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  first 
place,  that  although  the  explosion  thus 
described  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that 
astronomers  have  yet  witnessed,  we  can  not 
safely  infer  that  it  was  an  exceptional  solar 
disturbance.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  sun  is  not  always  under  spectroscopic 
surveillance,  even  in  suitable  observing 
weather,  at  American  and  European  sta- 
tions. Professor  Young  in  America,  and 
in  Europe  Lockyer,  Janssen,  Secchi,  Res- 

*  Professor  Young  probably  meaQS  that  he 
was  observing  the  red  image  ot  the  cloud  and  up- 
rushing  matter — i.r.  the  image  formed  by  rays 
corresponding  to  the  C-line  of  hydrogen.  Father 
Secchi  mentions  that  he  finds  the  indigo  image 
(/./.  the  ima^e  formed  bv  rays  corresponding  to 
the  G*line  of  hvdrogen)  tne  most  perfect  and  the 
fullest  in  details. 


pighi,  and  Zollner,  with  the  few  others  who 
take  a  more  or  less  systematic  part  in  the 
work,  are  unable  to  devote  the  whole  of 
the  day — or  probably  even  a  large  portion 
of  the  day — ^to  observation  of  the  sun. 
But  apart  from  this  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  occurrence  of  unfavorable  ob- 
serving weather,  and  Lockyer  speaks  of 
days  seemingly  fine,  when  certain  indica- 
tions in  the  appearance  of  the  prominence- 
lines  assure  him  that  observation  is  useless. 
Doubtless  the  experience  of  other  observ- 
ers resembles  his  in  this  respect.  But  this 
is  not  all.  During  a  great  part  of  the  24 
hoiu^  the  sun  is  not  abovt  the  horizon  at 
any  of  the  European  or  American  observ- 
ing stations.  And  then  lastly,  even  when 
he  is  above  the  horizon,  solar  outbursts  of 
enormous  importance  might  take  place 
without  any  possibility  that  terrestrial  ob- 
servers could  become  cognizant  of  the 
fact;  simply  because  any  outb\usts  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  face  turned  towards 
the  earth  and  of  the  half  turned  directly 
away  from  the  earth,  could  not  produce 
prominence-phenomena  outside  the  solar 
limb.  The  spectroscope  gives  us  an  ac- 
count indeed  of  disturbances  taking  place 
on  the  sun's  face;  but  the  account  can  be 
by  no  means  so  easily  interpreted  as  in  the 
case  of  prominences  seen  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

When  we  combine  these  considerations 
with  the  circumstance  that  a  solar  eruption 
lasts  but  a  few  minutes,  and  that  the  ob- 
server is  unable  to  examine  more  than  one 
portion  of  the  sun's  limb  at  a  time,  so  that 
many  important  eruptions  might  occur 
even  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  most 
attentive  observation,  we  see  that  outbursts 
like  the  one  witnessed  by  Professor  Young 
may  occur  very  fi^uenUy  and  yet  be  very 
seldom  seen.  Again,  the  jet  prominences 
seen  by  Respighi,  Secchi,  Zollner  and 
others,  though  not  appearing  to  extend  to 
the  height  reached  by  the  hydrogen  wisps 
watched  by  Young,  may  (many  of  them) 
have  reached  to  an  even  greater  height, 
being  reduced  by  simple  foreshortening; 
and  as  these  are  phenomena  fi^quendy 
observed,  we  may  not  unsafely  infer  that 
eruptions  really  as  important  as  the  one 
witnessed  by  Professor  Young  are  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

But  let  us  consider  what  the  facts  ob- 
served by  Professor  Young  really  imply. 
This  is  precisely  one  of  those  cases  where 
an  observation  requires  to  be  carefully  dis- 
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cussed  in  order  that  its  full  value  may  be 
educed. 

Now  the  main  point  of  the  observation 
is  this — ^that  glowing  hydrogen  was  ob- 
served to  travel  from  a  height  of  less  than 
100,000  miles  to  a  height  of  more  than 
200,000  miles  in  ten  minutes.  To  be  safe, 
let  us  take  the  limiting  heights  at  100,000 
miles  and  200,000  miles;  and  let  us  as- 
sume that  there  was  no  foreshortening. 
Hiese  assumptions  both  tend,  of  course,  to 
reduce  our  estimate  of  the  velocity  with 
which  matter  was  ejected  from  the  sun. 

Now  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  by  in- 
quiring whether  the  hydrogen  wisps  which 
moved  upwards  before  Professor  Young's 
eyes  were  themselves  ejected,  or  whether 
their  motion  might  not  have  been  due  to  the 
ejection  of  other  matter  impinging  upon 
these  wisps  and  forcing  them  upwards. 
Some  matter  must  have  traveled  at  the 
observed  rate— or  (if  the  hydrogen  was  not 
itself  ejected,  then)  at  a  greater  rate. 

The  question  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  therefore  this,  What  must  be  the 
velocity  of  ejection  in  order  that  matter 
may  pass  between  the  observed  heights  in 
the  observed  time  ? 

But  it  may  seem  that  the  problem  might 
be  simplified  by  inquiring  what  must  be 
the  velocity  of  ejection  in  order  that  a 
height  of  200,000  miles  should  be  reached. 
This,  however,  introduces  the  question 
whedier  that  was  really  the  limit  of  the 
hydrogen's  upward  motion.  The  wisps 
seemed  to  dissolve  away  at  that  elevation; 
but  we  can  not  assume  quite  safely  that  the 
hydrogen  there  ceased  to  move  upwards. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  more  likely  that 
it  neither  diffused  itself  (so  as  to  become 
invisible)  nor  ceased  to  ascend,  at  that 
level;  but  simply  became  invisible  through 
loss  of  temperature,  and  therefore  of  bril- 
liancy. It  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  take 
simply  the  flight  between  the  observed 
levels;  for  then  we  shall  be  attending  sole- 
ly to  observed  facts.  We  may,  however, 
inquire  as  a  preliminary  process,  what 
would  be  the  velocity  of  ejection  necessary 
to  carry  a  projectile  (moving  as  if  in  va- 
cuo) from  the  sun's  surface  to  a  height  of 
200,000  miles. 

The  calculation  is  not  difficult.  The 
formula  for  our  purpose  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed. Let  R  be  the  sun's  radius,  or 
475,000  miles;  H  the  extreme  height 
reached  by  a  projectile  from  the  sun ;  V 
the  velocity  of  projection.    Then  a  mile 


being  the  tmit  of  length  and  a  second  the 
unit  of  time. 


V=379/"Er 


R  +  H 


(379  miles  per  second  is  the  velocity  which 
would  be  required  to  carry  a  projectile 
away  from  the  sun  altogether;)  and  we 
have  only  to  put  for  H  200,000  (niHes) 
and  for  R  425,000,  to  deduce  the  required 
velocity.  We  find  thus  that  a  projectile 
must  have  an  initial  velocity  of  about 
213  miles  per  second  to  reach  the  height 
certainly  attained  by  the  hydrogen  i^nsps 
watched  by  Professor  Young. 

Now  the  time  in  which  a  projectile  with 
this  initial  velocity  would  traverse  the  up- 
per half  of  its  path  is  not  so  readily  deter- 
mined— in  fact  the  formula  is  not  altp- 
gedier  suited  to  these  pages.  I  must, 
therefore,  ask  those  readers  who  do  not 
care  to  make  the  calculations  for  them- 
selves, to  accept  on  trust  my  statement 
that  25m.  56s.  would  be  the  time  requir- 
ed for  the  upper  half  of  our  projectile's 
course. 

It  is  already  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
matter  watched  by  Professor  Young  did 
not  behave  like  a  projectile  in  vacuo^  hav- 
ing 200,000  miles  as  the  limits  of  its  up- 
ward course.  It  traversed  a  space  in  10 
minutes  which  such  a  projectile  would 
only  traverse  in  about  26  minutes. 

Now  two .  explanations  are  available. 
We  inay  suppose  that  the  real  limit  of  the 
upward  flight  of  the  hydrogen  was  greater 
than  200,000  miles,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  100,000  miles  next  below  that  level 
were  traversed  with  a  greater  velocity 
than  would  correspond  to  the  case  we 
have  just  been  considering;  or  we  may 
suppose  that  the  matter  was  in  reality  pro- 
jected with  a  much  greater  velocity  than 
200  miles  per  second,  and  was  brought  to 
rest  at  a  height  of  200,000  miles  by  the 
retarding  action  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
cooperating  with  solar  gravity.  And,  of 
course,  we  may  conceive  that  these  two 
explanations  co-exist,  and  that  the  two 
causes  considered  operate  with  any  degree 
of  proportional  activity,  between  the  rela- 
tions which  would  make  one  or  other  the 
sole  cause  of  the  observed  excess  of  velo- 
city. 

Now,  to  determine  the  actual  height 
which  must  be  reached  by  a  projectile 
from  the  sun  (in  vacuo)  so  that  it  may  pass 
from  a  height  of  100,000  to  a  height  of 
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200,000  miles  in  ten  minutes,  I  have  gone 
through  a  series  of  calculations  which 
need  not  be  discussed  here,  leading  to  the 
result  (which  may  be  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy,) that  350,000  miles  is  the  required 
height,  and  therefore  255  miles  per  second 
the  requisite  initial  velocity.  In  this  case 
the  hydrogen  wisps  watched  by  Professor 
Young  were  in  reality  traveling  at  a  rate 
of  about  150  miles  per  second  when  they 
reached  the  highest  visible  part  of  their 
course  and  vanished  from  view  as  if  by  a 
process  of  dissolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  hy- 
drogen .wisps,  retarded  by  the  resistance 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  so  as  to  travel 
from  a  height  of  100,000  miles  to  an  ex- 
treme height  of  200,000  miles  in  ten  min- 
utes. We  are  very  far  from  knowing  how 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  motion  of  a 
solid  projectile  through  our  own  atmos- 
phere, which  may  be  regarded  as  appreci- 
ably uniform  during  the  projectile's  flight, 
the  action  of  terrestrial  gravity  being  also 
appreciably  uniform.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  solar  atmosphere  between  the  observed 
levels  we  have  a  problem  infinitely  more 
difficult,  because  the  atmospheric  pressure 
must  be  greatly  less  at  a  height  of  200,000 
miles  than  at  a  height  of  100,000  miles, 
the  solar  gravity  at  these  heights  being 
also  very  different.  Nor  do  we  know 
what  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  at  either 
level.  It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  a  problem  all  the  conditions  of 
which  are  so  vague. 

But  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider 
the  general  relations  which  are  involved. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  motion  of  the  hydrogen 
before  it  reached  the  level  of  100,000 
miles.  The  retardation  we  have  to  in- 
quire into  is  something  taking  place  with- 
in the  observed  range  of  the  projectile's 
motion,  and  we  may  consider  the  moving 
hydrogen  precisely  as  though  its  motion 
had  been  due  to  some  projectile  force 
operating  upon  it  when  already  at  a  height 
of  100,000  miles.  Now  we  have  seen  that 
in  order  to  traverse  the  next  100,000  miles 
above  that  level  in  ten  minutes,  it  would 
require  an  initial  rate  of  motion  (at  that 
level)  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  a  distance  of 
350,000  miles  from  the  sun's  surface  if  un- 
retarded.  But  as  the  matter  (on  the  hy- 
pothesis we  are  considering)  did  not  reach 
this  distance  (250,000  miles  fix)m  its  start- 


ing-place), but,  on  the  contrary,  only  tra- 
versed a  distance  of  100,000  miles  before 
being  reduced  to  rest,  it  is  obvious  that  its 
initial  velocity  (at  level  100,000  miles)  must 
have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  velocity 
which,  at  that  level,  would  correspond  to 
an  upward  range  of  350,000  miles  in  all. 
In  other  words  the  hydrogen,  when  at 
a  height  of  100,000  miles,  was  traveling 
much  faster  than  a  projectile  would  cross 
that  level  if  projected  in  vacuo  at  a  rate  of 
255  miles  per  second.  So  that  leaving  out 
of  consideration  all  the  retardation  expe- 
rienced by  the  hydrogen  before  it  reached 
the  level  100,000  miles,  its  motion  at  that 
level  corresponded  to  an  initial  velocit}' 
much  exceeding  255  miles  per  second. 
But,  if  the  retardation  was  so  considera- 
ble between  the  levels  100,000  miles  and 
200,000  miles,  as  to  reduce  the  hydrogen 
to  rest  at  the  last-named  level,  whereas  in 
vacuo  it  would  have  reached  a  level  much 
exceeding  350,000  miles,  how  much  more 
effective  must  the  retardation  have  been 
in  the  first  100,000  miles  of  the  hydro- 
gen's upward  course?  It  is  difficult  to 
express  how  much  greater  must  be  the 
average  density  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
between  the  photosphere  and  a  height  of 
100,000  miles,  than  between  the  height 
100,000  miles  and  200,000  miles ;  but  the 
disproportion  must  be  enormous.  Apart 
firom  this,  the  retardation,  being  always 
proportioned  to  the  velocity,  (though  the 
law  of  this  proportion  is  not  known,) 
would  have  been  much  more  effective  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  hydrogen's  course, 
on  this  account  alone.  We  have,  then, 
this  important  conclusion,  (on  the  hypo- 
thesis we  are  dealing  with,)  that  after 
traversing  a  range  of  100,000  miles  from 
the  sun^s  surface  utider  the  action  of  a  re- 
tardation enormously  exceeding  that  operat- 
ing on  the  hydrogen  in  the  observed  part  of 
its  flighty  the  uprushing  hydrogefi  still  re- 
taitud  a  velocity  far  exceeding  that  due  to  a 
velocity  of  255  miles  per  second  at  the  sun's 
surface  in  the  case  of  a  projectile  in  vacuo. 

But  we  have  now  to  consider  toward 
which  hypothesis  we  should  lean,  or  rather 
which  cause  we  should  consider  as  chiefly 
operative. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
can  not  dismiss  the  hypothesis  of  retarda- 
tion entirely,  for  glowing  hydrogen  travel- 
ing through  an  atmosphere  even  of  ex- 
treme tenuity  at  an  average  rate  of  167 
miles  per  second  must   needs  be   enor- 
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moiisly  retarded.  But  I  think  that,  apart 
from  this,  we  can  not  for  a  moment  accept 
the  belief  that  the  hydrogen  wisps  which 
Professor  Young  watched  as  they  slowly 
vanished  at  a  height  of  200,000  miles 
were  then  traveling  upwards  at  the  rate  of 
about  150  miles  per  second.  So  acute  an 
observer  could  not  but  have  recognized 
the  £Eict  that  the  hydrogen  was  still  in 
rapid  upward  motion  at  the  time.  We 
are  compelled  then,  as  I  judge,  to  regard 
retardation  as  operative  to  at  least  some 
considerable  degree  in  that  upper  half  of 
the  hydrogen's  course. 

This  being  so,  I  do  not  know  that  a 
single  word  of  what  I  have  said  on  the 
hypothesis  of  retardation  being  solely  opera- 
tive need  be  altered.  The  italicized  words 
at  the  close  of  the  remarks  made  on  that 
view  must  still  be  used  in  stating  the  con- 
clusion to  which  careful  reasoning  would 
lead  us. 

And  here  I  approach  the  point  to  which 
these  remarks  have  been  tending.  If  we 
regard  the  hydrogen  erupted  or  in  motion 
in  these  jet  prominences  as  not  less  dense 
than  other  matter  partaking  in  the  motion 
of  primary  ejection,  the  above  conclusion, 
interesting  as  it  is  in  itself,  yet  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  corona.  The 
erupted  hydrogen  reached  a  certain  enor- 
mous altitude,  and  there  (so  far  as  the  ex- 
trusion of  matter  from  the  sun  was  con- 
cerned) the  work  of  the  solar  eruption 
came  to  an  end.  But  we  have  seen  that 
the  spectrum  of  the  jet  prominences  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  several  other  ele- 
ments— amongst  others,  several  metallic 
elements  in  the  state  of  vapor.  Now,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  the  upward  motion  a  large  proportion 
of  the  metallic  vapor  would  condense  into 
the  liquid  form;  and  if  so,  such  liquid 
metallic  matter  would  thenceforward  meet 
with  far  less  resistance,   and  so    would 


travel  to  a  far  greater  distance  than  the 
hydrogen.  But  without  insisting  on  this . 
point,  we  may  yet  feel  assured  that  under 
similar  conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure the  vapors  of  the  metallic  elements 
far  exceed  hydrogen  in  density.  Thus 
they  would  from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  upward  course  be  exposed  to  a  much 
less  effective  retarding  influence.  They 
would,  therefore,  retain  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  velocity  primarily  im- 
parted to  the  whole  body  of  erupted  mat- 
ter ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  an  unreasona- 
ble or  unlikely  supposition  that  at  a  height 
of  100,000  miles  some  of  these  constitu- 
ents of  the  erupted  matter  would  be  travel- 
ing twice  as  rapidly  upwards  as  the  hy- 
drogen watched  by  Professor  Young.  So 
far,  indeed,  is  this  view  from  being  un- 
likely that  it  is  difficult  to  entertain  any 
other  opinion.  Yet,  on  this  view,  the 
matter  referred  to  would  be  traveling  at  a 
rate  gready  exceeding  400  miles  per  sec- 
cond ;  and  a  much  smaller  velocity  would 
suffice  to  carry  it  away  forever  from  the 
sun's  controlling  influence.  Much  more, 
therefore,  would  the  outrush  of  such  mat- 
ter suffice  to  explain  the  extension  of  the 
coronal  streamers. 

I  shall  merely  note,  in  conclusion,  that 
it  would  require  only  very  moderate  as- 
sumptions respecting  the  retarding  influ- 
ence of  the  solar  atmosphere,  to  prove 
that  the  least  of  the  jet  prominences  must 
have  required  a  velocity  of  ejection  com- 
petent to  carry  the  vapors  of  metals  as  for 
as  the  outermost  observed  limits  of  the  ra- 
diated corona.  Now  that  we  have  such 
distinct  and  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  retardation  exerted  above  a  height  of 
100,000  miles,  the  opinion  respecting  the 
corona  discussed  by  me  in  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine for  last  April,  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  other  than  a  highly  probable 
theory. 
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It  is  remarkable  to  observe  with  how 
little  uneasiness  the  fact  is  regarded  that 
with  two  exceptions  every  leading  nation 
in  Europe  is  habitually  spending  more  than 
its  income.  If  a  similar  fact  were  known 
with  regard  to  individuals,  no  one  would 


doubt  that  their  bankruptcy  must  ultimate- 
ly ensue;  but  few  people  seem  to  antici- 
pate so  disagreeable  a  fate  for  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  A  few  months 
ago  the  financial  position  of  France  was 
indeed  regarded  as  rather  serious  \  b\3X  \3cv^ 
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manner  in  which  the  war  indemnity  loan 
.  of  eighty  millions  was  taken  up  seems 
to  have  dispelled  all  these  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. A  slight  investigation  into  the 
financial  affairs  of  France  will  illustrate 
how  far  this  confidence  is  justified,  and  will 
perhaps  show  that  so  far  fi-om  being  a 
token  of  the  healthiness  and  elasticity  of 
French  finance,  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  loan  subscribed  may  be  a  sign  of  the 
most  serious  national  difficulties.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  debt  of  France, 
including  the  war  indemnity,  now  amounts 
to  1,100,000,000/.  When  Napoleon  III. 
ascended  the  throne  of  France  the  debt 
was  only  245,250,000/.;  but  since  the  ac- 
cession of  that  sovereign,  whose  services 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  France  are 
alwajrs  quoted  as  if  they  were  quite  unde- 
niable, the  debt  of  France,  by  continued 
deficits,  or  by  wars,  and  lastly  by  the  Ger- 
man indemnity,  was  raised  to  its  present 
enormous  total  of  eleven  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Thus  in  a  reign  of  eighteen 
years  the  average  annual  increase  of  the 
debt  of  France  was  more  than  47,000,000/. 
Exclusive  of  the  war  indemnity,  the  ave- 
rage annual  increase  of  the  debt  under  the 
Second  Empire  was  18,500,000/.,  a  larger 
average  per  year  than  England  borrowed 
during  the  Crimean  war.  From  tables 
published  in  the  StaUsman^s  Year  Book 
showing  the  actual  receipts  and  expen- 
diture, firom  the  establishment  of  the  Em- 
pire to  the  year  18(^3,  it  may  be  seen  that 
while  the  ordinary  revenue  increased  firom 
59,000,000/.  to  90,000,000?.,  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  same  time  increased  fix)m 
60,000,000/.  to  91,000,000/.  In  the  twelve 
years  there  was  only  one,  1855,  (when  the 
revenue  was  raised  high  above  the  average 
by  special  means,)  without  a  large  deficit. 
In  estimating  the  true  position  of  French 
finance  at  the  present  time,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  only  has  the  nation 
to  bear  in  payment  of  interest  of  the  debt 
an  annual  burden  of  40,000,000/.,  but  also 
that  it  will  take  some  time  for  the  national 
income  to  regain  its  former  amount,  and 
that  the  war  has  caused  a  very  great  stag- 
nation in  trade  and  manufactures.  Will 
this  stagnation  be  temporary  or  perma- 
nent ?  1 1  is  generally  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  it  will  be  only  temporary, 
but  the  hugeness  of  the  debt  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  loan  was  taken 
up  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  interest 
which  it  was  necessary  to  offer  in  order  to 


obtain  the  money  was  so  high  as  to  attract 
capital  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
devoted  to  production.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
of  the  revolution  in  Paris  a  great  amount 
of  capital  must  have  been  lying  idle. 
During  the  two  sieges  of  Paris  little  or  no 
production  could  have  been  carried  on 
within  the  city;  very  little  capital  was 
being  distributed  as  wages,  and  the  ordi- 
nary industry  of  the  city  must  have  been 
quite  at  a  stand-still.  For  six  months  or 
more  capitalists  engaged  in  production  in 
Paris  had  not  been  receiving  any  returns ; 
and  while  their  capital  was  thus  lying  idle, 
while  Paris  was  still  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
while  the  prospects  of  fiiture  tranquillit>' 
were,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful, 
this  loan  guaranteeing  an  interest  of  six 
per  cent  was  offered.  What  more  natural 
than  that  the  Parisian  capitalists  having 
been  so  long  without  receiving  any  retirni 
on  their  capital,  and  not  being  able  to  see 
any  immediate  prospect  of  employing  it  in 
productive  industry,  should  have  eagerly 
taken  up  a  loan  which  secured  to  them, 
without  any  risk  and  without  any  labor 
of  superintendence,  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent.  If  this  is  a  correct  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  loan  was  taken  up,  it  affords 
no  evidence  of  returning  financial  prosper- 
ity; on  the  contrary,  by  absorbing  capital 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  in  a  diort 
time  reengaged  in  production,  it  indicates 
the  perpetuation  of  the  most  serious  nation- 
al impoverishment.  The  following  pass- 
age -taken  firom  Mr.  Mill's  chapter  on 
National  Debt  points  out  the  exact  dan- 
ger of  the  present  financial  position  of 
France.  Assuming  that  there  are  circum- 
stances when  a  loan  is  a  convenient  and 
even  a  necessary  expedient,  he  continues : 
"  What  we  have  to  discuss  is  the  propriety 
of  contracting  a  national  debt  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  defraying  the  expenses  of 
a  war,  or  of  any  season  of  difficulty,  by 
loans,  to  be  redeemed  either  very  gra- 
dually, and  at  a  very  distant  period,  or  not 
at  all.  This  question  has  already  been 
touched  upon  in  the  First  Book.  We  re- 
marked that  if  the  capital  taken  in  loans  is 
abstracted  firom  funds  either  engaged  in 
production,  or  destined  to  be  employed  in 
ity  their  diversion  fi'om  that  purpose  is 
equivalent  to  taking  the  amount  from  the 
wages  of  the  laboring  classes.  Borrowing, 
in  this  case,  is  not  a  substitute  for  raising 
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supplies  within  the  year.  A  Government 
which  borrows  does  actually  take  the 
amount  within  the  year,  and  that  too  by  a 
tax  exclusively  on  the  laboring  classes: 
than  which  it  could  have  done  nothing 
worse,  if  it  had  supplied  its  wants  by  avow- 
ed taxation ;  and  in  that  case  the  transac- 
tion and  its  evils  would  have  ended  with 
the  emergency;  while  by  the  circuitous 
mode  adopted,  the  value  exacted  from  the 
laborers  is  gained,  not  by  the  State,  but  by 
the  employers  of  labor,  the  State  remain- 
ing charged  with  the  debt  besides,  and 
with  its  interest  in  perpetuity.  The  S3rstem 
of  public  loans  in  such  circumstances  may 
be  pronounced  the  very  worst  which  in 
the  present  state  of  civilization  is  still  includ- 
ed in  the  list  of  financial  expedients."  The 
only  excuse,  he  adds,  which  such  a  system 
admits  of  is  hard  necessity;  the  impossi- 
bility of  raising  an  enormous  annual  sum 
by  taxation,  without  resorting  to  taxes 
which  from  their  odiousness,  or  from  the 
facility  of  evasion,  it  would  have  been  found 
impracticable  to  enforce.  It  is  probable 
that  this  excuse  of  sheer  necessity  may 
with  justice  be  urged  in  defense  of  those 
who  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment in  France ;  and  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  only  that  part  of  the  loan 
which  was  raised  in  France  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  will  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  stagnation  of  industry  in  that  country 
by  absorbing  the  funds  destined  to  be 
again  productively  employed.  That  part 
of  the  loan  which  was  raised  in  London, 
for  instance,  will  not  have  any  depressing 


influence  on  the  revival  of  French  com- 
merce; nor  will  it  produce  any  ill  effect 
on  England's  prosperity  unless  it  can  be 
shown,  which  is  highly  improbable,  that 
money  was  in  this  country  withdrawn  from 
production  in  order  to  be  invested  in  the 
loan.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  that  may  be  urged 
in  defence  of  the  loan,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  so  far  as  the  money  raised  in 
France  decreased  the  sum  destined  to  be 
engaged  in  production,  a  corresponding 
influence  is  exerted  to  prevent  the  revived 
of  industry  in  that  country. 

As  France  at  the  present  moment  leads 
the  van  of  indebtedness,  so  during  the  reign 
of  the  ex-Emperor  did  she  set  the  example 
of  reckless  expenditure  in  war  and  warlike 
equipments,  which  has  proved  so  mischie- 
vous to  the  finances  of  nearly  all  the  head- 
ing European  nations.  The  continued  se- 
ries of  deficits  in  a  wealthy  country  like 
France,  may  be  accounted  for  by  her  ex- 
travagant military  expenditure ;  the  exam- 
ple of  France  was  followed  by  the  neigh- 
boring nations,  so  that  in  a  few .  years  all 
the  leading  continental  countries  were  pro- 
vided with  bloated  armaments,  to  support 
which  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  Ger- 
many, had  to  incur  annual  additions  to 
their  burden  of  debt  The  following  table 
shows  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  the  prin- 
cipal European  countries,  their  average 
annual  increase  of  debt,  the  numerical 
strength  of  their  armies,  and  their  militar}' 
expenditure  in  1865 : 


Numerical 

Strength 

of  Army  in 

Arerage  Annual  Increase. 

Amount  of 

Cost  of  Army 

Debt  in  1870. 

1865,  on 
Peace  Estab- 

in 1865. 

England  .... 

lishment. 

Debt  of  England  is  decreasing.    . 

800,700,000 

148,242 

15,0^,237 
17,384,961 

France  .... 

From  iSy  to  1870  ;f  18,500,000." 
Paying  on  fast *   . 

550,000,000* 

404,192 

Germany .... 

170,000,000 

419,836 

14.49^,222 
21,656,052 
10,336,762 

Russia 

From  1854  to  1869  ;f  11,500,000  . 

300,ooo,xxx> 

1,000,000 

Austria    .... 

Since  1849  ;f9,ooo,ooo  .... 

310,000,000 

269,100 

Italjr 

From  1 86 1  to  1869  ^22,000,000  . 
From  1861  to  1870  ^9,000,000    . 

285,000,000 

196,100 

11,556,500 

Spun 

237,000,000 

84,290 
148,680 

3»3io.i74 

Turkey 

From  1850  to  1870  ;^5,ooo,ooo    . 

104,000,000 

6,000,000 

*  Exdnaive  of  the  war  inde 

Dinity. 

Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  in  his  work  on  Na- 
tional Debts,  shows  that,  within  the  last 
twenty-one  and  a  half  years,  the  total  in- 
debtedness of  the  world  has  increased  by 
2,218,000,000/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  103,000,- 
000/.  per  year.    Within  the  last  twenty- 


two  years,  France  has  increased  her  debt  by 
370,000,000/.;  Austria,  by  185,000,000/.; 
Russia,  by  200,000,000/.;  Italy,  by  250,- 
000,000/.;  Spain,  by  114,000,000/.;  the 
new  German  Empire,  by  120,000,000/.; 
and  Tiurkey,  by  100,000,000/.     "These 
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amounts  only  include  65,000,000/.  bor- 
rowed for  the  Franco- Prussian  war  ;  and 
omit  more  than  100,000,000/.  borrowed  by 
other  nations  during  .1870,  but  not  yet  ap- 
pearing in  their  official  accounts."  ♦  .  They 
also  omit  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  France 
as  the  war  indemnity.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated by  Mr.  Baxter  that  only  1 2  per  cent, 
or  one  eighth  of  the  total  of  the  national 
debts  of  the  world,  has  been  raised  for  pro- 
ductive purposes,  and  that  the  remainder, 
88  per  cent,  has  been  spent  in  war,  war- 
like preparations,  and  other  unproductive 
purposes. 

Excluding  for  the  present  any  consider- 
ation of  the  indebtedness  of  England  and 
Germany,  the  foregoing  table,  and  the 
figures  which  succeed  it,  show  that  all  the 
countries  referred  to  are,  in  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  time  of  war,  steadily  spending 
more  than  their  income ;  that  this  extrava- 
gance is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  ex- 
ample set  by  France  in  her  military  ex- 
penditure, and  that  in  fact  these  nations 
are  ruining  themselves  in  order  to  be 
ready  at  any  moment  to  fly  at  each  other's 
throats.  We  often  hear  the  present  cen- 
tury spoken  of  as  one  of  great  enlighten- 
ment and  civilization.  If  the  extensive 
armaments  of  continental  countries  are 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  them  from 
the  rapacious  designs  of  their  neighbors, 
no  boast  should  be  made  of  the  progress 
of  civilization;  if  on  the  contrary  these 
armaments  are  unnecessary,  and  the  mili- 
tary expenditure  is  just  so  much  money 
thrown  away,  then  surely  no  boast  should 
be  made  of  enlightenment. 

In  a  former  page  the  condition  of  these 
heavily-indebted  nations  was  referred  to 
as  if  they  were  already  on  the  high  road  to 
bankruptcy.  We  did  not  mean  by  this 
expression  to  imply  that  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  etc.,  would  go  through  an  inter- 
national bankruptcy  court,  and  pay  so 
many  shiUings  in  the  pound.  Nations, 
unlike  individuals,  are  never  called  upon 
to  pay  up  the  whole  capital  of  their  debts ; 
and  as  long  as  they  can  go  on  papng  in- 
terest to  their  creditors,  they  are  nominal- 
ly solvent.  But  in  the  industrial  compe- 
tition among  nations  those  countries  will, 
cateris  paribus^  be  most  successful  who  are 
least  heavily  weighted  by  taxation.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  those  nations  who 
are  so  recklessly  heaping  up  the  burden  of 
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their  debts  may,  in  so  doing,  be  sowing  the 
seeds  of  their  own  industrial  ruin.  The 
rate  at  which  they  raise  money  will  have 
to  be  increased  if  they  go  on  borrowing  in 
this  extravagant  manner,  and  the  taxation 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  will  be  a 
heavy  burden  on  industry,  and  will  tend 
to  diminish  the  profits  of  capital  and  the 
wages  of  labor.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rate  of  interest  having  risen  in  consequence 
of  the  loan- operations  of  the  Government, 
it  will  become  relatively  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  capitalist  to  invest  in  the 
loan  than  to  employ  his  capital  in  carrying 
on  production,  and  hence  a  double  ten- 
dency will  be  working  to  diminish  commer- 
cial prosperity.  There  is  also  a  special 
danger  connected  with  the  policy  of  taxa- 
tion on  native  industries,  the  nature  ot 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
example.  At  the  present  time,  in  France, 
a  manufacturer  may  be  employing  his  capi- 
tal in  a  glove  manufactory.  Previous  to 
the  war,  he  could  obtain  in  this  industry  a 
return  on  his  capital  of  ten  per  cent,  where- 
as in  Government  securities  he  would  only 
have  realized  4  per  cent.  After  the  war, 
the  Government  rate  of  interest  is  raised 
to  6  per  cent,  and  a  tax  is  placed  on 
gloves  in  order  to  raise  the  extra  revenue 
required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  new 
loans,  and  to  defray  the  other  expenses  of 
the  war.  Hence  the  profits  of  productive 
industry  are  diminished  to,  say,  7  per  cent. 
In  this  case  the  only  reward  which  the 
capitalist  will  receive  for  his  risk  and  for 
his  labor  of  superintendence  will  be  i  per 
cent  >  for  he  could  obtain  six  per  cent  by 
buying  Government  stock  without  incur- 
ring any  risk,  and  without  having  to  under- 
take any  labor.  This  reward  he  would 
probably  regard  as  insufficient,  and  he 
would  either  withdraw  his  capital  from  in- 
dustry, and  invest  it  in  Government  stock, 
or  he  would  remove  himself  and  his  capital 
to  another  country,  such  as  Belgium,  where 
the  manufacture  of  gloves  was  not  sub- 
jected to  onerous  taxation.  If  he  did 
either  of  these  things,  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  France  would  suft'er  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  whole  amount  of  the  glove-, 
merchant's  capital.  The  obvious  reply 
to  such  an  argument  is,  that  a  tax  on 
gloves  would  not  diminish  the  profits  of 
capital,  but  would  merely  increase  the 
pnce  of  gloves;  so  that  the  incidence  of 
the  tax  would  be  on  the  consumer,  not  on 
the  capitalist     Quite  true;  but  if  a  tax  is 
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placed  on  French  gloves,  and  their  price  is 
in  consequence  raised,  it  will  be  necessary 
simultaneously  to  place  an  import  duty  on 
all  foreign  gloves  as  well,  or  the  consumer 
would  avoid  the  tax  by  using  Belgian  or 
Spanish  gloves  rather  than  those  made  in 
France.  Thus  taxes  on  home  products 
necessarily  imply  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  imports.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  there  is  but  one  step  between 
this  policy  and  one  of  protection.  As 
soon  as  the  excise  and  import  duties  are 
imposed,  and  the  natural  consequence  en- 
sues, that  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  commodities  the  demand  for  them  di- 
minishes, it  will  be  thought  that  the  slack- 
ness of  the  home  trade  is  caused  by  foreign 
competition;  and  what  then  will  be  so 
easy  as  a  return  to  the  protective  sys- 
tem by  increasing  the  import  duties  while 
the  taxes  on  home  products  remain  un- 
changed ?  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  course  will  be  adopted  by  France,  if 
she  is  merely  waiting  for  the  expiration  of 
the  commercial  treaties  in  order  to  impose 
import  duties  on  foreign  goods ;  and  this 
just  at  a  time  when  it  is  beginning  to  be 
universally  recognized  that  there  is  nothing 
so  paralyzing  to  the  industry  of  a  country 
as  Protection ;  when  even  in  America  the 
question  "  Does  Protection  protect  ?"  is 
receiving  on  all  sides  a  negative  answer. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  TimeSy 
writing  on  the  French  Budget  in  July  last, 
says, 

"  It  deeply  interests  Europe  to  know  whether 
France  is  going  to  resume  the  svstem  of  protec- 
tion which  she  abandoned  in  i860  ;  but  it  is  still 
more  interesting  to  learn  how  she  is  to  pay  her 
debts.  The  Chamber  will  not  have  duties  on  raw 
material ;  M.  Thiers  will  not  have  income-tax. 
Two  important  elements  of  revenue  are  thus  re- 
jected, but  the  necessary  money  must  be  raised 
somewhere,  and  the  Chamber  has  to  select  the 
source.  The  solution  which  is  most  talked  about 
is  an  Excise-tax  on  clothes  and  furniture,  or  more 
correctly  on  the  stuffs  employed  in  the  manure- 
ture  of  those  two  classes  of  oojects.    .    .    . 

"But  France  can  not  impose  duties  on  her 
home  products  until  she  can  simultaneously  lay 
eaual  taxes  on  similar  articles  imported  from 
otner  countries ;  if  she  did,  her  own  manufactures 
would  be  swept  away  from  their  own  market. 
But  as  she  can  not  tax  foreign  goods  until  the 
Commercial  Treaties  now  in  force  have  been  mo- 
dified, the  consequence  is  that,  however  skillfully 
the  new  plan  may  be  devised,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  apply  it,  or  to  raise  a  shilling  by  it,  until  new 
Treaties  have  been  made.  Meanwhile,  the  revenue 
will  fall  short  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  not  real- 
ized, and  the  deficit  will  grow  in  the  same  de- 
gree." 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  how 


highly  improbable  it  is  that  France,  if  she 
has  recourse  to  import  duties,  will  refrain 
from  reentering  upon  a  protective  poHcy. 
In  fact,  it  is  openly  avowed  that  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Budget  re^ly  turn  on  the 
old  controversy  between  Free-Trade  and 
Protection ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
from  the  day  in  which  the  new  taxes  on 
home  products  are  adopted,  France  will 
return  to  the  policy  of  Protection,  which 
she  was  for  a  short  time  induced  partially 
to  abandon. 

In  another  column  of  the  number  of  the 
Times  just  quoted,  the  American  corre- 
spondent gives  an  abstract  of  a  paper  late- 
ly published  by  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells, 
formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Revenue,  in  which  he  demonstrates  the 
disastrous  effect  of  protection  in  America, 
and  showing  that  it  injures  not  only  the 
consumers  of  the  protected  commodities, 
but  also  the  manufacturers  and  laborers  en- 
gaged in  the  protected  industries. 

If  therefore,  as  appears  likely,  the  same 
scale  of  expenditure  is  continued  in  France, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  will 
return  to  Protection.  This  has  been  the 
policy  pursued  in  America,  and  even  the 
boundless  resources  of  the  United  States 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  or 
counteract  its  damaging  effects  upon  in- 
dustry, and  upon  the  general  well-being  of 
the  community.  How  much  more  disas- 
trous, then,  will  this  policy  be  in  an  old 
country  like  France,  with  few  undevelop- 
ed resources,  with  no  boundless  extent  of 
cultivable  land,  and  with  a  people  much 
less  energetic  and  enterprising  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  ? 

The  material  prospects  of  France,  in 
whatever  Hght  they  are  regarded,  are  of 
the  most  gloomy  nature.  She  has  saddled 
herself  with  an  enormous  burden  of  debt, 
which  has  probably  withdrawn  capital 
from  productive  employment,  and  to  pay 
the  interest  on  which  vexatious  and  inju- 
rious taxation  is  necessitated.  The  one 
chance  of  recovering  her  position  would 
be  by  a  penurious  economy,  and  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  military  expenditure  to  its 
very  smallest  dimensions.  These  are  re- 
medies which  France  will  be  the  last  coun- 
try in  the  world  to  adopt.  Even  now,  the 
most  popular  man  in  France  would  pro- 
bably be  he  who  would  involve  her  in  an- 
other war,  where  she  would  have  a  chance 
— however  remote — of  regaining  her  mili- 
tary prestige.     Under  existing  circiitQsfcM\r 
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ces,  the  debt  of  France  must  continue  to 
increase,  and  the  burden  on  her  industry 
become  each  year  heavier.  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  on  her  position  as  an  in- 
dustrial country  ?  It  has  been  well  point- 
ed out  that,  in  time  of  peace,  the  indus- 
trial competition  of  nations  gives  a  great 
advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  world  to 
the  country  least  weighted  by  debt.  If 
this  is  true,  what  will  in  the  future  be  the 
industrial  position  of  France  and  those 
Other  European  nations  which  are  each 
year  adding  millions  to  the  burden  of  their 
debt  ?  The  debt  of  Italy  for  the  last  nine 
years  has  been  increasing  at  the  annual 
rate  of  j^22,ooo,ooo  ;  Austria  is  a  coun- 
try of  uninterrupted  deficits ;  Russia  is 
the  same ;  and  the  financial  condition  of 
Spain  and  Turkey  is  so  notorious  as  to  need 
no  comment.  In  the  industrial  competi- 
tion of  nations,  the  indebtedness  of  these 
countries  may  in  future  be  just  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale  against  them ;  and  England, 
Germany,  and  America  would  then  be  left 
as  the  three  great  industrial  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  if  a 
heavy  debt  is  sufficient  to  prevent  indus- 
trial success,  England  would  have  suc- 
cumbed long  ago  under  the  burden  of 
what,  until  last  year,  was  the  largest  debt 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  though  the  capital  of 
our  debt  overtopped  that  of  any  other 
country,  yet  during  the  last  fifty-five  years, 
the  proportion  per  head  of  the  population 
of  debt-charge  to  income  has  been  rapidly 
and  steadily  diminishing;  while  in  other 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
their  estimated  incomes  per  head  have  in 
some  instances  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  estimated  income  per  head  in  England, 
the  proportion  per  head  of  debt-charge  to 
income  has  been  scarcely  at  all  reduced, 
and  in  some  countries  has  been  even  aug- 
mented. 

From  the  following  tables,  taken  from 
Mr.  Baxter's  work  on  National  Debts,  il- 
lustrating the  different  relative  position  of 
England  to  other  continental  countries  in 
1815-20,  and  in  1870,  it  appears  that  while 
the  estimated  income  per  head  in  England 
has  increased  from  ^^ig  to  ^28,  the  an- 
nual charge  per  head  has  been  reduced  by 
considerably  more  than  one-half,  and  the 
percentage  of  charge  to  income  by  more 
than  two  thirds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
estimated  income  per  bead  in  France  has 
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more  than  trebled;  the  debt-charge  per 
head  has  more  than  doubled ;  and  the  per- 
centage of  debt-charge  to  income  has  de- 
creased by  barely  one  third. 
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A  comparison  of  other  figures  in  the 
tables,  showing  the  condition  of  Austria, 
reveals  even  more  startling  results,  and 
shows  why  it  is  that  England,  although 
incumbered  by  an  enormous  debt,  is  in 
a  financial  and  industrial  position  very 
superior  to  that  of  those  continental  coun- 
tries whose  percentage  of  debt-charge  to  in- 
come is  similar  to  her  own.  England  is 
at  present  the  greatest  industrial  narion  in 
the  world ;  America  is  fast  treading  on 
her  heels,  and  she  may  in  future  antici- 
pate a  piowerful  rivalry  from  Germany. 
It  will  be  interesring  to  examine  what 
special  points  of  advantage  each  of  these 
three  nations  possesses  in  the  great  indus- 
trial competition  of  the  future;  and  also 
what  special  disadvantages  each  country 
labors  under. 

Dealing  in  the  first  place  with  the  in- 
debtedness of  each  country,  we  find  that 
Germany  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  practical- 
ly fi-ee  &ora  debt.  Although,  as  previous- 
ly shown,  the  nominal  capital  of  her  debt 
is  ;^i70,90o,ooo,yet  of  this  ^£'68,315,000 
has  been  spent  on  railways  and  other  re- 
munerative public  works,  so  that  the  to- 
tal unremunerative  debt  is  ^103,600,000. 
Considering  the  debt  as  a  whole,  the  an- 
nual interesti5;£7,34o,ooo,  and  the  charge 
per  head  3J.  tjrf.  "  But  to  pay  this,"  says 
Mr.  Baxter,  "  the  German  States  have  the 
net  receipts  of  their  railways,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  public  mines  and  iron-works, 
which  in  Prussia  and  Saxony  and  other 
States  (without  the  domains  and  forests) 
balance  the  interest  of  the  debts.  The 
French  payments  will  cancel  a  large  por- 
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tion  of  the  debts,  or  be  accumulated  in 
funds  or  investments.  The  Germans  alone 
of  the  great  Powers  will  be  practically  free 
from  debt,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  will 
also  possess  great  surplus  funds  and  State 
property  for  the  relief  of  taxation,  and  for 
use  in  war."  This  immense  advantage  of 
freedom  from  indebtedness  is  not  shared 
either  by  England  or  by  America.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  condition  of 
the  debt  of  England,  but  the  indebtedness 
of  the  United  States  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed. On  July  I  St,  1 86 1,  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  was  ^^  18,000,000.  On 
July  I  St,  1865,  after  four  years  of  civil  war, 
the  debt  had  risen  to  ;^5 5 1,000,000.  On 
January  ist,  187 1,  after  Ave  years  and  a 
half  of  peace,  it  was  reduced  to  ;^466,- 
400,000.  Hence,  in  the  four  years  of  war, 
the  debt  was  increased  by  the  average 
annual  rate  of  ;^i  33,000,000,  while  in 
the  five  years  and  a  half  of  peace  the  aver- 
age annual  reduction  has  been  more  than 
^15,000,000.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
m  relation  to  their  indebtedness  America 
and  Germany  are  in  a  much  better  position 
than  England ;  we  can  never  hope  to  rival 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  United  States 
debt  has  since  the  war  been  paid  off;  and 
it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever 
approach  th^  freedom  from  indebtedness 
that  will,  in  no  very  distant  period,  be 
enjoyed  by  the  German  Empire.  But  in 
other  matters  besides  that  of  national 
indebtedness,  the  financial  and  industrial 
prospects  of  England  compare  unfavorably 
with  those  of  America  and  Germany.  At 
each  end  of  the  social  scale  in  England 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  unemployed  and 
consequently  unproductive  persons.  It  is 
not  intended  to  be  implied  that  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly is  the  only  worthy  object  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
disputed  questions  of  morality ;  it  is  sim- 
ply intended  to  enumerate  the  circumstan- 
ces which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  industri- 
al position  of  a  country ;  and  among  these 
circumstances  must  be  included  the  pro- 
portion which  the  productive  classes  of  the 
population  bear  to  the  unproductive  class- 
es. In  no  country  are  there  such  great 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  as  Siere 
are  in  England.  Profuse  luxury  in  one 
class  and  abject  pauperism  in  another  have 
long  been  marked  characteristics  of  Eng- 
lish society.  The  luxurious  unemployed 
and  the  pauperized  unemployed  are  more 


numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
in  England  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
country.  Beside  these  two  classes  of  non- 
productive persons,  there  is  another  ex- 
tremely numerous  class  in  this  country 
which  is  certainly  less  productive  than  the 
corresponding  class  in  America  and  Ger- 
many. We  refer  to  women.  Except  in 
the  working  class  and  in  the  lower  middle 
class,  the  women  of  England  are  almost 
entirely  non-productive.  Nearly  all  trades 
and  professions  are  closed  against  them. 
If  they  happen  to  be  wealthy  they  seldom 
employ  their  wealth  productively.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  a  married  woman 
could,  up  to  a  year  ago,  be  legally  robbed 
by  her  husband  even  of  her  earnings,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  point  out  any  other  cir- 
cumstance to  account  for  the  fact  that  wo- 
men as  a  class  are  not  either  productive 
capitalists  or  laborers.  In  America  the 
marriage  law  offers  no  discouragement  to 
women  engaging  in  industry  either  in  the 
capacity  of  capitalists  or  laborers.  And 
women  accordingly  engage  in  trades  and 
professions  in  far  greater  numbers  than  in 
this  country.  In  Germany  a  great  deal  of 
agricultural  and  other  labor  is  performed 
by  women  of  the  poorest  class,  whilst 
women  of  the  middle  and  even  upper 
classes  do  nearly  all  the  household  and  do- 
mestic work,  a  great  proportion  of  which 
is  strictly  productive.  The  conclusion  is 
therefore  inevitable  that  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land supports  a  larger  proportion  of  non- 
producers,  consisting  principally  of  rich 
idlers,  paupers,  and  women,  than  either 
America  or  Germany,  and  that  therefore, 
compared  with  those  countries,  England  in 
this  respect  also  stands  at  a  disadvantage. 

There  is  another  matter  of  great  indus- 
trial importance  in  which  again  it  must 
be  confessed  that  England  compares  un- 
favorably with  Germany  and  the  United 
States;  and  this  is  education.  England 
may  be  said  to  be  now  fairly  awake  to  her 
shortcomings  in  this  respect,  and  she  has  at 
last  begun  in  eamest*to  set  about  educa- 
ting her  laborers;  but  there  are  most 
formidable  difficulties  in  her  way,  arising 
from  the  extreme  poverty  and  pauperism 
of  large  masses  of  her  people,  which  ren- 
der it  certain  that  it  will  be  many  years  be- 
fore her  population  will  attain  to  the  edu- 
cational standard  of  Germany  and  America. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  three  countries,  both  Eng- 
land and  Germany  are  far  outdistanced  b^ 
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America.  But  if,  it  may  be  asked,  England 
is  behindhand  in  so  many  respects,  to 
what  causes  may  be  attributed  the  indus- 
trial predominance  she  has  hitherto  pos- 
sessed ?  Her  supremacy  may  be  in  part 
no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  other  countries  have 
labored.  The  resources  of  America  are 
only  now  in  process  of  development ;  up 
to  the  time  of  the  civil  war  a  large  propor- 
tion of  her  soil  was  tilled  by  slave  labor, 
with  all  its  economic  disadvantages ;  the 
polirical  struggle  produced  by  the  Slavery 
question  culminated  in  a  civil  war  costing 
the  American  nation  unprecedented  sacri- 
fices both  of  blood  and  treasure;  added 
to  these  disadvantages,  the  industry  of 
America  is  still  suffering  from  the  policy  of 
Protection,  which  has  nearly  crippled  and 
threatens  completely  to  destroy  some  of 
her  most  valuable  trades  and  manufac- 
tures. The  political  corruption  of  the 
United  States,  again,  can  not  fail  to  have  a 
bad  influence  on  commerce  as  well  as  on 
every  other  national  interest ;  and  it  has 
probably  had  its  share  in  producing  the 
tendency  to  wild  and  unscrupulous  specu- 
lation which  has  of  late  years  specially 
characterized  monetary  proceedings  in 
America. 

Political  considerations  are  almost  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  fact,  that  Germany 
has  not  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  for- 
midable rival  of  England.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  German  empire  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  of  important  political  events ;  pre- 
vious to  its  accomplishment,  the  fiscal, 
financial,  and  commercial  systems  of  nearly 
all  the  small  independent  German  king- 
doms were  as  bad  as  they  could  be.  The 
greater  part  of  Germany  was  impoverished 
and  devastated  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury by  the  Napoleonic  wars ;  and  the  re- 
cent wars  in  which  Germany  has  engaged, 
though  costing  her,  in  consequence  of  her 
triumphs,  a  smaller  amount  of  money  than 
might  have  been  expected,  must  yet  have  in- 
flicted upon  her  the  severest  losses  in  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  in  the  prolonged  ab- 
sence and  death  of  large  numbers  of  her  in- 
dustrial population.  As  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  so  probably  will  it  be  in  the  future, 
that  the  industrial  prospects  of  Germany 
have  more  to  fear  firom  political  than  fi-om 
any  other  causes.  The  political  future  of 
America  and  of  England  will  probably  be 
similar  to  their.  poUrical  past.  Changes 
there  will  necessarily  be,  but  they  will  be 


gradual  and  not  spasmodic;  they  will  be 
the  progress  of  a  free  people  towards  fur- 
ther developments  of  the  already  accepted 
doctrines  of  equality  and  the  Divine  right 
of  each  individual  to  liberty ;  but  who 
dares  imagine  that  this  will  be  the  political 
future  of  Germany  ? — a  country  where  po- 
litical liberty  is  almost  unknown,  where  the 
least  sign  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck  is 
put  down  with  a  high  hand,  were  demo- 
crats are  thrust  into  prison  merely  for  de- 
claring their  opinions,  and  were  workmen 
on  strike  are  shot  down  like  dogs  ?  There 
are  plenty  of  signs  that  the  German  nation 
is  beginning  to  be  discontented  with  the 
continuance  of  the  paternal  tyranny  it  has 
so  long  endured ;  but  the  paternal  tyranny 
is  very  powerful,  and  will  die  hard  before  it 
yields  to  the  assaults  of  democracy.  It  is 
an  important  sign  of  the  times,  that  the  In- 
ternational Society  contains  about  six  rimes 
as  many  members  in  Germany  out  of  a 
population  of  40,000,000,  as  in  England 
and  America,  with  a  joint  population  of 
64,000,000.  With  despotism  so  strong  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  so 
active  on  the  other,  it  can  not  be  expected 
that  the  polirical  future  of  Germany  will 
be  unbroken  by  storms. 

England  then,  it  would  seem,  owes  her 
industrial  supremacy  partly  to  removable 
and  removing  causes  which  have  operated 
to  depress  the  industry  of  other  nations ; 
but  partly  also  to  the  character  of  her  peo- 
ple, to  her  financial  and  commercial  policy, 
to  her  comparative  fireedom  during  the  last 
half-century  from  war  and  political  distur- 
bances, and  lastly,  to  her  colonial  posses- 
sions, which  form  at  once  a  partial  outlet 
for  her  surplus  labor  and  a  source  from 
which  vast  accumulations  of  capital  are 
derived.  These  comprise  the  chief  of  the 
advantages  which  England  possesses  in 
the  industrial  competition  of  nations.  Her 
principal  disadvantages  consist  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  her  national  debt ;  the  uneduca- 
ted condition  of  her  laborers ;  the  rapid 
growth  of  pauperism,  and  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  unemployed  part  of  her 
population.  Can  any  of  these  sources  of 
danger  be  removed?  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  very  marked  reduction  of 
the  percentage  of  debt-charge  to  income 
in  this  country  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  also  to  the  legislative  efforts  lately 
made  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
people.    The  more  perplexing  problems 
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of  pauperism  and  idle  luxury  still  remain, 
presenting  no  hopeful  features,  becoming 
each  year  more  difficult  of  solution,  and 
showing  no  tendency  at  all  to  solve  them- 
selves. With  regard  to  the  growth  of  lux- 
ury and  of  the  numbers  of  unproductive 
persons,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  total  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  nation  is  as  great  as  it  is 
desirable  it  should  be,  and  that  leisure  is 
as  essential  to  the  highest  well-being  of  a 
nation  as  industry.  This  must  be  most 
readily  admitted;  we  have  never  urged 
that  ^ere  is  too  much  leisure  in  England, 
but  that  this  leisure  is  too  unequally  dis- 
tributed. One  class,  for  instance,  passes 
through  life  surfeited  with  leisure;  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  members  of 
this  class  consisting  of  seeking  means  of 
killing  time;  while  members  of  another 
class  are  reduced  into  mere  human  ma- 
chined, rising  early  and  late  taking  rest,  in 
one  unceasing  round  of  work.  We  read 
in  one  column  of  a  paper  of  railway  ser- 
vants, pointsmen,  and  engine-drivers  being 
kept  at  work  nineteen,  twenty-four,  and 
even  thirty  hours  at  a  stretch ;  while  we 
find  another  column  filled  with  expressions 
of  pity  and  sympathy  for  those  sadly  over- 
worked pubHc  servants  who  pass  the  Lon- 
don season  in  going  fi-om  laying  a  founda- 
tion stone  to  a  flower  show,  from  the  flow- 
er show  to  pigeon  shooting,  from  pigeon 
shooting  to  a  banquet,  from  the  banquet 
to  a  ball ;  and  then,  in  order  to  complete 
the  ghastly  contrasts,  one  may  find  in  an- 
other page  an  account  of  the  life  of  the 
children  employed  in  brick-fields.  There 
are  some  instances  in  which  babies  of 
three  years  and  a  half  old  have  been  found 
at  work  in  brick-fields;  the  usual  age  is 
from  nine  to  ten.  At  this  age  children 
^e  employed  to  carry  loads  of  clay  almost 
as  heavy  as  their  own  bodies ;  they  are 
kept  at  this  severe  toil  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day ;  and  in  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  their  load  they 
fi-equently  walk  an  average  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  daily.  If  the  superabun- 
dant leisure  which  is  nearly  killing  one 
class  with  ennui  could  be  a  httle  more 
equally  distributed,  might  it  not  be  hoped 
that  these  wretched  brick-field  children 
would  come  in  for  some  share  of  it  ?  The 
juxtaposition  of  repletion  and  starvation 
would  then  be  less  revoltingly  frequent. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  do  more 
than  merely  allude  to  the  growth  of  pau- 
perism— the  remaining  subject  which  we 


enumerated  as  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
industrial  greatness  of  England.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  in  London  a  de- 
cided diminution  in  the  number  of  paupers 
as  compared  with  the  returns  of  two  or 
three  previous  years.  It  is,  however,  doubt- 
ful how  far  this  improvement  is  produced 
by  permanent  causes;  it  may  indeed  be 
feared  that  the  tide  is  steadily  rising,  and 
that  the  decrease  of  pauperism  we  are  now 
witnessing  is  merely  the  recoil  of  the  great 
wave  of  destitution  that  spread  over  Lon- 
don in  1866-7.  W^  ^re  far  from  imagin- 
ing that  pauperism  or  any  other  really  great 
social  difficulty  can  be  removed  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament ;  but,  though  legislation 
can  not  cure  an  evil,  it  may  be  that  past 
legislation  has  increased  and  aggravated  it, 
and  in  this  case  much  good  work  in  the 
way  of  repeal  can  be  done  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.  If  it  be  true  that  "  The  State 
can  have  just  as  many  paupers  as  it 
chooses  to  pay  for,  and  that  the  number 
of  paupers  is  really  decided  by  Act  of 
Parliament  as  much  as  the  number  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors" — then  the  nation  should 
demand  through  its  representatives  that 
legislation  should  do  its  utmost  to  remove 
the  evil  that  legislation  has  produced. 

Considering  the  recent  alarming  increase 
of  pauperism  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
threatens  our  national  prosperity,  and  con- 
sidering further  how  large  a  proportion  of 
.  our  pauperism  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  there  is 
no  subject  at  once  so  important  and  so 
practicable  that  can  engage  the  attention 
of  statesmen ;  but  there  seems  unfortunate- 
ly at  the  same  time  no  subject  on  which  a 
more  perverse  determination  is  shown  to 
evade  any  recognition  of  the  true  cause  of 
the  evil.  If  this  determination  is  persevered 
in,  and  if  Poor  Law  reformers  pursue  the 
course  they  have  hitherto  generally  adopted, 
of  encouraging  over-population  by  endea- 
voring to  preyent  or  counteract  its  effects, 
pauperism  must  go  on  increasing ;  it  will 
become  each  year  more  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  and  less  amenable  to 
the  control  of  legislation.  Of  all  the  four 
sources  of  danger  to  England's  commer- 
cial prosperity,  previously  enumerated,  it  is 
probably  the  most  serious.  Our  national 
debt  is  decreasing ;  much  can  be^  done  to 
diffuse  education  among  the  bulk  of  our 
people ;  the  most  serious  disadvantages  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth  and  of  leisure 
are  moral  and  social  rather  than  economic ; 
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but  the  spread  of  p:.uperism  is  equally 
dangerous,  whether  it  is  considered  from 
the  industrial,  social,  or  moral  point  of 
view :  it  is  in  reality  the  parent  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  education 
and  the  overwork  of  children  and  some 
other  classes  of  laborers :  there  is  hardly 
an  important  social  difficulty  that  can  not 
be  traced  to  its  agency.  No  speculations 
as  to  the  industrial  prospects  of  England 
are  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  upon, 
if  they  do  not  tsdce  into  account  the  prob- 
able future  of  pauperism.  We  therefore 
say  in  conclusion  that  if,  in  the  future  in- 
dustrial competition  of  nations,  England 
is  to  keep  either  first  or  second  in  the 
field,  she  must  devise  some  means  not  only 
of  checking  the  growth  of  pauperism,  but 
of  eradicating  the  disease  from  her  social 
system.  And  those  who  deal  with  this 
question  of  pauperism  should  remember 


that  it  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  cheap  food, 
by  reductions  of  taxation,  or  by  economi- 
cal administration  in  the  departments,  or 
by  new  forms  of  government  Nothing 
will  permanently  affect  pauperism  while 
the  present  reckless  increase  of  population 
continues.  And  nothing  will  be  so  likely 
to  check  this  increase  as  the  imposition  by 
the  State  on  parents  of  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  their  oflfepring.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  authority  on 
this  subject  was  right  when  he  said,  "  that 
if  the  government  and  constitution  of  this 
country  were  in  all  other  respects  (than  this) 
as  perfect  as  the  wildest  visionary  thinks 
he  could  make  them ;  if  parliaments  were 
annual,  suffiage  universal,  wars,  taxes,  and 
pensions  unknown,  the  civil  list  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  the  great  body  of  the 
community  would  still  be  a  collection  of 
paupers." 
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In  these  alarming  days,  when  such  for- 
midable discoveries  are  being  made  as  to 
our  genealogy,  it  behooves  us  on  no  ac- 
count to  let  go  or  waive  those  old  and  re- 
spectable distinctions  which  have  at  vari- 
ous times  been  made  with  the  laudable 
object  of  drawmg  a  hard-and-fast  line  be- 
tween us  and  those  whom  we  suppose  we 
are  still  permitted  to  describe  as  the  inferior 
creatures.  No  one  can  well  commit  a 
more  despicable  action  than  is  involved  in 
repudiating  or  disowning  his  own  flesh  and 
blood;  still  there  are  circumstances  and 
occasions  which  justify  a  person  in  striving 
to  make  out,  if  the  relationship  can  not 
wholly  be  denied,  that  the  connection  is, 
at  any  rate,  very  remote.  That  is  just  the 
position,  we  take  it,  that,  at  the  very  worst, 
man  can  be  said  to  occupy  toward  his  an- 
thropomorphic ancestors ;  and,  therefore, 
without  cutting  them  dead  altogether,  he 
may  surely  be  allowed  to  show  that  the 
lapse  of  time,  with  its  supervening  broad 
lines  of  distinction,  has  made  the  kinship 
even  more  remote  than  is  usually  associat- 
ed with  an  Irish  cousm. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  better  class-distinc- 
tion, a  more  satisfactory  assertion  of  su- 
perior caste,  will  ever  be  made,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  good  old  definition  that 
''Man  is  a  talking  animal"     Our  &ir 


readers— of  whom  we  hope  we  have  many 
— will  not  be  offended  by  our  informing 
them  that  when  such  a  proposition  as 
"  Man  is  a  talking  animal "  is  put  forward 
as  a  definition,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
one  of  the  talking  animals,  but  that  he  is 
the  only  talking  animal.  This  being  so,  it 
follows  that  the  definition  must  be  given 
up  as  soon  as  stated,  if  by  talk  be  signified 
a  mere  oral  method  of  communication  be- 
tween one  living  thing  and  another.  Ants 
are  proverbially  silent  workers ;  yet  it  is 
probable  that  sharper  ears  than  ours  would 
detect  something  akin  to  the  fussy  hum  we 
can  ourselves  observe  in  a  hive  of  working- 
bees — ^to  the  hoarse  notes  of  call  and  re- 
sponse we  note  in  the  social  crow — to 
the  whizzing  clamor  of  fieldfares  when 
bullied  by  or  bulling  an  aggressive  hawk, 
or  to  the  sweet  long-drawn  pipings  of  our 
garden  warblers  when  stirred  to  intercourse 
by  love.  Indeed,  we  might  traverse  die 
whole  animal  kingdom  without  being  able 
to  lay  our  finger  upon  a  single  £simily  of 
whose  members  we  could  affirm  with  any 
confidence  that  they  never  communicate 
with  each  other  by  what  may  feirly  be 
called  speech.  The  horse  is  one  of  the 
most  silent,  the  pig  one  of  the  most  loqua- 
cious of  animals;  yet  each  alike  knows 
how  to  summon  his  fellow  by  intdligible 
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sounds,  in  moments  of  appetite,  anger,  or 
excitement.  Clearly,  therefore,  when  it  is 
said,  and  if  it  is  to  be  continued  to  be  said, 
by  way  of  definition,  that  "  Man  is  a  talk- 
ing auimal,"  we  must  ascribe  to  the  power 
of  talk  something  more  profound  and  ex- 
tensive than  the  capacity  of  comparing 
wants  and  guarding  interests. 

The  threshold  of  the  inquiry  is  not  en- 
couraging.    N  ot  conversation,  but  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  being  the  note  or  dis- 
tinguishing mark  which  is  to  enable  us  to 
say  that  we  are  not  fratricides  or  cannibals, 
our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  showing 
that  our  topics  are  as  lofty  as  our  preten- 
sions.    That  they  are  potentially  so  in  all 
cases,  and  actually  so  in  some,  we  shall 
see ;   but  a  survey  of  the  lower  lands  of 
human  discourse,  rather  strengthens  than 
weakens  the  painful  theory,  which  makes 
us  at  one  end  touch  the  creatures  of  flood 
and  field.    We  will  suppose  a  very  com- 
mon case,  and  sketch  a  scene  that  will  be 
readily  recognized.    A  party  of  well-to-do 
people,  say  from  our  own  island — refined, 
gentle,  educated,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Siose  words  are  generally  employed — have 
been  spending  the  day  in  travel.    They 
are  on  their  road  from  Rome  to  Florence, 
— ^from  the  most  famous  of  ancient  cities 
to  the  most  beautiful  of  modem.    They 
have  means  and  leisure ;  and,  spuming  the 
cheap  convenience  of  the  rail,  they  are 
journeying  by  easy  stages,  under  the  care 
of  a  pleasantly-slow  vetturino.    What  have 
they  seen  to-day?      Perhaps  they  have 
visited  Assisi,  lifted  loving  eyes  to  the  fres- 
coes of  Giotto,  and  lowered  reverent  ones 
before  the  last  resting-place  of  the  good 
and  great  St.  Francis.     Perhaps  they  have 
loitered  at  Cortona,  wandered  round  its 
Pelasgic  walls,  or  been  set  wondering  by 
the  sight  of  that  marvelous  female  head, 
the  most  precious  record  of  ancient  pic- 
torial art,  found  in  the  baker's  oven  of  the 
famous  city.     Perhaps  they  have  gazed 
into  die  stiU  silvery  depths  of  that  pellucid 
stream, ''  a  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's 
youngest  daughters,"  overlooked  by  the 
disputable  Temple  of  "fair  and  delicate 
proportions."    Perhaps  the  forenoon  was 
spent  at  Pemgia,  in  the  Sala  del  Cambio, 
or  in  the  sacristy  of  the  San  Pietro  in  Ca- 
sinensis.     Night  has  fallen.    The  lumber- 
ing carriage  stands — without  driver,  with- 
out horses,  without  burden — ^in  the  solitary 
court-yard.    The  trusty  team  are  feeding 
in  the  warm  dusk  stable.    The  swarthy 


driver  is  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  eating  his 
simple  Italian  supper.     Our  English  travel- 
ers are  upstairs,  looking  almost  as  cozy  and 
comfortable  as  at  home.     They  have  fin- 
ished their  meal,  and  will  soon  retire  to 
rest.     They  are  talking.     What  about? 
About  Spello,  Foligno,  Spoleto,  the  miracu- 
lous thirteenth   century,  the   influence  of 
Dante  upon  art,  or  of  art  upon  Dante  ? — 
of  something  of  this  sort,  no  doubt  ?    Alas ! 
not  at  all.     They  have  got  hold  of  a  book, 
and  it  is  amusing  them  vastly.     It  is  afford- 
ing food  for  conversation.     In  Heaven's 
name,  what  is  it  ?     It  is  the  visitors*  book 
of  the  inn.     After  all  they  have  seen  this 
day,  all  that  incites  to  reflection,  suggests 
comment,  and  should  provoke  the  ameni- 
ties of  discussion,  they  have  fallen  back, 
and  with  thankfulness,  upon   the  empty 
catalogue  of  names  which  tells  who  have 
trodden  these  same  paths  before,  and  who 
have  trodden  them  last.     Has  Jones  been 
this  way  ?    Yes,  here  is  the  entry ;   and 
these  refined,  educated,  traveled  folks  are 
at  once  with  joy  transported  to  Tybumia 
or  Westboume  Grove,  and  have  found  a 
topic  worthy  of  sustained  conversation,  a 
topic   that    never    flags.      Need  we  go 
through  the  list  of  their  friends  conceming 
whom  they  find  some  entry  in  this  divert- 
ing volume  ?     How  many  such  they  stum- 
ble upon  decides  the  hour  at  which  they 
retire.      If  they   meet  with   no   familiar 
names,  they  soon  are  sleepy,  and  every 
thing  has  been  barren  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba. 

Let  the  locality  and  the  scene  be  changed. 
We  are  in  an  English  drawing-room,  hap- 
py abode  of  elegance  and  ease !  We  are 
m  the  centre  of  the  highest  forms  of  civili- 
zation. The  ingenuity  and  genius  of  all 
the  ages  have  gone  to  produce  a  score  of 
inanimate  objects  around  us,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  profuseness  of  all  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  we  scarcely  notice. 
The  history  of  wood-carving,  the  story  of 
mediaeval  and  modem  art,  the  record  of  the 
triumphs  of  industry,  might  almost  be  writ- 
ten out  of  the  materials  around  us.  Emile 
Souvestre  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
writing  a  thousand  volumes  on  the  jour- 
neys he  took  up  and  down,  round  and 
about,  such  a  chamber  as  this.  One  of 
the  company  has  just  made  such  a  joumey, 
after  the  rest  of  the  party  had  for  some 
time  apparently  been  resting  from  their  fa- 
tigues— so  dead  a  silence  had  fallen  upon 
them  all.    This  adventurous  traveler  to  the 
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table  over  there  has  been  rewarded;  he 
has  found  something.     He  returns  with  it, 
and  suddenly  he  is  the  centre  of  a  lively 
group.     The  spell  is  broken — they  are  si- 
lent no  more.     What  has  he  found  ?     A 
photographic  album,  and  all  the  talking 
animals  assert  their  distinctive  superiority. 
Now  the  flood-gates  of  conversation  are 
rolled  back,  and  the  stream  of  remark  and 
comment,  of  quip  and  crank  and  criticism, 
rolls  along  merrily  enough.     It  is  just  as 
at  the  little  Italian  inn.     The  old  faces, 
the  old  names,  the  old  people,  have  come 
to  relieve  the  dullness  and  the  boredom  in- 
flicted  by  the   great   unknown.     People, 
people,  people — the  people  one  knows,  or 
knew,  or  wants  to  know — behold  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  wise  prattle  of  the 
talking  animal !     It  is  surely  well  to  be  in- 
terested in  one's  species,  and  in  the  indi- 
viduals who   compose   that  species;   but 
pray,  is  their  welfare  the  stirring  motive  or 
the  absorbing  theme  of  all  the  hours  upon 
hours  of  talk  devoted  to  them  ?     We  trow 
not.     Is  it  not  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers;  the 
legacies  that  came  to  them,  the  legacies 
they  have   missed,  the   legacies   they  in- 
trigued to  obtain  so  meanly;  their  wives 
and  the  little  love  they  have  for  them,  and 
the  little  love  their  wives  bear  them  in  re- 
turn ;  their  temper,  their  debts,  their  din- 
ners, their  inferior  cellars,  their  excessive 
staff"  of  servants,  their  sordidness,  their  ex- 
travagance; their  thousand-and-one  quali- 
ties and  accidents  in  which  they  are  no 
better  or  worse  than  their  neighbors,  but 
which  are  of  absorbing  interest,  because 
the  two,  or  three,  or  four  talking  animals 
live  in  the  same  county,  have  a  house  in 
the  same  square,  or  once  danced  in  the 
same  quadrille  ?     I-»ook  at  the  books  scat- 
tered about,  for  the  first  idle  hand  to  open. 
They  too  are  picture-books,  and  the  pic- 
tures are  an  excuse  for  opening  without 
reading  them.     Never  was  there  a  more 
dire  invention  of  the  enemy  than  illustrated 
books.     It  was  once  observed,  as  a  most 
correct    induction   from  experience,  that 
music  is  an  excellent  background  to  con- 
versation.    It  has  now  been  discovered 
that  poetry  is  an  excellent  background  to 
pictures.     Thus,  ever  further  and  further 
recedes  the  real,  and  ever  nearer  and  nearer 
and  more  obtrusive  comes  the  unreal,  the 
delusive,  the  shallow  sham.     Helps  to  con- 
versation are  obtained  by  banishing  from 
sight,  or  obscuring  from  observation,  all 


that  makes  converse  worth  the  trouble  of 
opening  one's  lips. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  shall 
perceive  that  this  poverty,  this  meanness, 
this  vulgarity  of  the  topics  of  talk,  springs 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  matters 
of  interest  common  to  us  all,  and  that  be- 
yond these  we  must  not  attempt  to  travel, 
since,  if  we  do,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
making  the  journey  alone.     If  we  reflect 
yet  a  little  more,  we  shall  recognize  that 
one  of  the  primary  results  of  that  material 
civilization  which  brings  us  more  constant- 
ly together,  provides  no  remedy  for   this 
evil,  if  indeed   it  does  not  aggravate  it 
Neither  do  the  great  triumphs  of  material 
science  assist  us.     We  all  read  the  same 
newspapers,  the  same  telegrams,  the  same 
speeches,  the  same  articles,  the  same  es- 
says.   No  doubt  this  ought  to  increase  the 
number   of  topics  worth  oral   handling; 
but  if  we  stop  by  simply  inquiring,  "  Do 
you   see  what   is   said  in   this  morning's 
Thunderer  /"  or  by  answering,  "  Yes — and 
did  you  see  what  was  said  in  yesterday 
evening's  Universe  /"  we  are  not  much  bet- 
ter for  the  plank  thrown  out  to  us.     Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  only  the  garrulous  people — 
the  people  who  wag  their  tongues  when 
they  see  a    human  pair  of  ears,  just  as 
some  folks  swing  their  arms  when  they 
hear  a  piece  of  music — ^who  take  the  trou- 
ble to  make  such  inquiries.     The  rest,  be- 
ing perfectly  aware  that  every  body  reads 
the  Thunderer  and  the  Universe^  peruses 
and  is  silent.     These  are  the  wiser,  and 
more  properly  deserve  the  designation  of 
"  talking  animals,"  properly  understood,  in- 
asmuch as  they  do  not  use  a  valuable  gift 
without  due  provocation.       Indeed,   we 
should  not  be  sorry  to  see  introduced  into 
society  a  law  analogous  to  that  old  one  by 
virtue  of  which  a  man  proposed  a  new 
piece  of  legislation  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck.     If  every  body  had  to  pay  a  severe 
penalty  who  started  a  conversation  that  led 
to  nothing,  we  should  all  be  the  better  for 
it.     By  leading  to  something,  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  conversation  so  started  must 
end  in  demonstration  or  agreement.    Con- 
versation, like  Art,  is  an  end  in   itself; 
only,  like  Art,  it  should  be  somewhat  elevat- 
ed and  elevating.     Indeed,  general  con- 
versation— which  is  what  we  are  consid- 
ering— has    this  distinguishing  mark,  as 
against  special  conversation,  that  nobody 
knows,  or  should  know,  where  it  will  lead 
us.    Special  conversation  is  work,  serious 
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work ;  general  conversation  should  be  the 
diversion  of  our  leisure.     Special  conver- 
sation is  to  end  in  a  resolve,  and  in  action. 
General  conversation  ends,  as  far  as  any 
visible  effect  is  concerned,  with  itself.  Thus, 
what  is  familiarly  called  "  shop  "  should  be 
rigidly  banished  from  the  latter.     There 
are  moments  when  women  may  fairly  com- 
pare notes  about  their  servants,  their  chil- 
dren, their  dress ;   when  lawyers  may  fit- 
tingly discuss  their  suits,  their  clients,  their 
courts,  their  reforms;    when  artists  may 
properly  canvass  the  time  expended  over 
certain  pictures,  their  price,  their  technical 
merits,  and  so  forth.      But,  be  it  under- 
stood, all  this  is  business;  it  is  nothing  but 
"  shop,"  let  the  conversation  be  carried  on 
when  it  may.     General  conversation  needs 
all  of  these — indeed,  there  is  no  aid  that  it 
scorns;  but  it  needs  them  as  accessories, 
not  as  principals.    They  should  be  used 
as  the  side-Hghts,  the  timely  illustrations 
flashed  upon  the  main  theme,  at  moments 
when  it  is  threatened  with  darkness  or  dim- 
ness.    This  main  theme  should  be  no  one's 
in  particular,  but  should  seem  to  be  any 
one's  at  times,  and  in  turn.   Thus  only  can 
be  reconciled  the  two  at  first  seemingly 
conflicting  conditions  of  all  good  general 
conversation — that  it  should  not  be  mean, 
'  common  or  vulgar,  and  yet  that  every  body 
should  have  an  interest  in  it.     It  is  the  hu- 
mility of  some,  and  the  arrogance  or  ego- 
tism of  others,  that  prevent  the  happy  com- 
bination firom  being  more  common.     Peo- 
ple have  only  to  begin  with  three  axioms 
— the  first  of  which  is,  that  every  body  is 
entitied  (indeed  bound)  to  form  his  own 
opinion,  quite  irrespectively  of  any  thing  he 
may  have  read  or  been  told ;  the  second  of 
which  is,  that  every  body  is  equally  entitled 
to  declare  that  opinion  ;    and  the  third  of 
which  is,  that  every  body's  opinion  is  en- 
titled to  consideration,  and  that  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  courtesy,  but  because  it 
is  certain  that  any  opinion  honestly  and 
independently  formed  is  worth  something, 
and,  opportunely  expressed,  may  contri- 
bute in  a  striking  manner  to  a  current  dis- 
cussion.    But  for  this  most  desirable  con- 
summation to  be  reached,  difference  of  opin- 
ion must  no  longer  be  thought  to  verge 
upon  bad  manners,  and  truth,  or  the  pur- 
suit of   truth,  not  victory,  must  be  the 
common  quest.     In  the  following  stanzas 
we  seem  to  see  something  of  what  is  want- 
ed, though  it  is  declared   to   be  but   a 
vision: 
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*'  And  oftentimes  was  brave  contention, 
Such  as  beseems  the  wise, 
But  always  courteous  abstention 
From  over- swift  replies. 

"Age  lorded  not,  nor  rose  the  hectic 
Up  to  the  cheek  of  youth ; 
But  reigned  throughout  their  dialectic 
Sobriety  of  truth. 

"  And  if  a  long-held  contest  tended 
To  ill-defined  result, 
It  was  by  calm  consent  suspended, 
As  over-difficult 

"Then  verse  or  music  was  demanded, 
Then  solitude  of  night ; 
By  which  all-potent  three  expanded, 
Waxeth  the  inner  sight." 

Here    the  talking  animal  reaches  his 
throne,  and  need  entertain  no  fear  that  he 
will  be  pursued  by  hydras  and  chimeras 
dire.     Nothing  on  the  earth  or  in  the  wa- 
ters that  are  under  the  earth,  share  with 
him  in  any  degree  in  the  Divine  privilege 
of  communicated  Thought,  when  Thought 
ceases  to  be  concerned  with  mere  interests 
— with  food  and  raiment,  with  hunger  and 
thirst,  with  individual   peculiarities,   with 
toiling  and  spinning,   with  rivalries  and 
hates,  lusts,  jealousies,  and  all  uncharita- 
bleness — but  soars  into  the  calm  of  a  rare- 
fied atmosphere,  gazing  down  from  which 
the  ordinary  cares  and  passions  of  earth 
appear  so  trivial.     The  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand of  this  world  pride  themselves  upon 
being  so  vastly  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
human  race,  that  they  are  confidently  jus- 
tified to  themselves  when  they  strengthen 
the  barriers  which  separate  them  fi-om  the 
common  herd.    We  are  not  among  the  be- 
lievers in  the  social  equality  of  men ;  but  we 
can  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by 
the  spurious  distinctions  which  now  pro- 
nounce them  unequal.   Abolish  distinction 
of  dress,  manner,  and  speech,  and  where  is 
the  difference  between  many  a  lady  and 
her  maid,  between  many  a  gentleman  and 
his  valet,  between  some  peers  and  their 
grooms  ?     The  conversation  of  the  draw- 
ing-room is,  in  too  many  instances,  not  one 
whit  better  or  more  elevated  than  the 
servant's  hall,  and  the  discussions  of  the 
smoking-room  are  perfectly  on  a  par  with 
those  of  the  stable.     And  if  we  are  to  stick 
to  our  definition,  does  it  not  follow  that  he 
is  the  highest  man  whose  conversation,  Le, 
whose  thoughts — for,  depend  upon  it,  the 
two  things  are  convertible — is  habitually 
the  highest  and  the  most  soaring  ?   We  do 
not  want  to  see  society  composed  of  a  cir- 
cle of  pedants  and  prigs ;  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  bump  against  that  Scylla.     But 
21 
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there  should  be  something  academic,  some- 
thing of  the  grove  and  the  portico,  in  the 
general  conversation  of  all  educated  and 
cultured  people.  No  delight,  save  that 
which  is  given  by  music  or  by  verse,  can 
for  a  moment  compete  with  it ;  and  the 
three  may  readily  be  combined.  Formal 
arguments  not  being  the  means,  nor  defini- 
tive conclusions  the  end,  of  all  such  lofty 
converse,  let  no  one  fear  to  quote  appo- 
sitely from  any  of  the  great  teachers  of 
mankind.  At  present  we  have  hackneyed 
citations  from  a  handy-book  or  none,  just 
as  we  have  no  wit  or  the  Joe  Miller  of  the 


period.  There  have  been  few  ages  in 
which  the  conditions  were  more  favorable 
to  the  talking  animal,  as  we  would  fain  see 
him.  Beliefs  on  nearly  all  subjects  are 
very  much  unsettled,  and  the  field  is  fi-ee  to 
speculation.  Men  may  say  the  thing  they 
would.  Let  us  be  less  narrow  in  our  in- 
terests, less  shallow  in  our  thoughts,  less 
intolerant  in  our  views,  and  less  testy  in 
our  tempers  ;  and  many  a  weary  hour  will 
be  enlivened,  many  a  dull  circle  diverted, 
many  a  scoffing  philosopher  silenced,  and 
man  remain  still  the  glory,  and  perhaps  the 
riddle,  but  no  longer  the  jest  of  the  world. 


■•♦•' 
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It  has  been  said  that  China  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  fashion  is  not 
synonymous  with  change ;  and  there  un- 
doubtedly is  an  unparalleled  degree  of 
monotony  in  the  customs,  habits,  and 
ideas  of  the  whole  pig-tailed  race.  With 
the  exception  of  differences  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  language  and  of  varieties  of 
climate.  Canton,  or  any  large  city  in  the 
south  of  China,  is  but  a  reflection  of  Pe- 
king or  of  any  large  city  in  the  north,  and 
vic^  versd.  The  same  style  of  architecture 
is  observable  in  the  buildings,  and  exactly 
the  same  customs  prevail  among  the  people, 
who  have  been  robbed  of  all  originaUty 
and  power  of  thought  by  the  constant  con- 
templation, as  models  of  supreme  excel- 
lence, of  the  ancients  and  their  works.  It 
is  a  relief,  then,  to  find  that  amidst  these 
priggish  monotonists  there  are  to  be  found 
people  who  know  not  Confucius,  who  de- 
spise pig-tails  and  their  wearers,  and  to 
whom  the  Book  of  Rites  is  a  sealed  letter. 

In  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Yunnan  rises  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which,  winding  its  way  through  the 
southern  portion  of  the  province  of  Kwei- 
chow,  pass^  through  a  part  of  Kwangrse, 
and  gradually  melts  away  into  the  plains 
on  the  east  of  the  Kwang-tung  firontier. 
The  whole  of  this  thin  line  of  highland  ter- 
ritory, measuring  about  400  miles,  and  run- 
ning through  the  southern  centre  of  the 
Empire,  is  virtually  independent  of  China. 
Its  inhabitants  acknowledge  no  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor,  entirely  ignore  the  authority 
of  the  mandarins,  and  hold  only  just  as  much 
communication  with  their  more  civilized 


neighbors  of  the  plains  as  suits  their  pur- 
poses. By  these  they  are  known  by  the 
generic  hames  of  Miao-tsze,  which  is  made 
to  include  the  numerous  tribes  who  inha- 
bit the  whole  range.  Ethnology  is  not  a 
study  consecrated  by  the  labors  of  Confu- 
cius, and  is  therefore  lightly  esteemed  by 
his  disciples,  consequently  little  is  to  be 
learnt  of  the  antecedents  of  the  Miao-tsze 
firom  Chinese  sources,  and  the  difficulty  of  ^ 
penetrating  into  the  mountain  recesses  has 
left  us  equally  ignorant  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  They  are  by  no  means  well 
disposed  towards  travelers,  and  show  a 
decided  preference  for  their  money  to  their 
company.  No  European  has  ever  ven- 
tured into  their  retreats,  and  Chinese  tra- 
velers never  willingly  trust  themselves 
amongst  them.  Enough,  however,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  brief  notices  to  be 
found  in  Chinese  books  to  affirm  that  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  offshoots  firom  the 
great  Lao  natioi)  which  had  its  original 
seat  in  Yunnan,  and  which  had  spread 
its  branches  westward  to  South-Eastem 
India,  southward  to  Siam,  and  eastward 
through  the  provinces  of  Kwei-chow, 
Kwang-se,  and  Kwang-tung.  Though  liv- 
ing in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  Chinese  of  the  surrounding  plain-coun- 
try, they  have  never  shown  any  disposition 
to  amalgamate  with  them.  Intermarriage 
between  the  two  races  is  unknown,  and 
almost  the  only  means  the  two  people 
have  of  obtaining  intimate  knowledge  of 
each  other  are  furnished  by  the  perpetual 
foraging  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
mountaineers  upon  the  farms  and  villages 
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of  the  Chinese.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
tempt with  which  the  latter  effect  to  re- 
gard the  Miao-tsze,  they  now  studiously 
abstain  from  invading  their  territory,  and 
have  contented  themselves  with  establish- 
ing military  posts  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  to  check  their  descents  on  to 
the  plains.  These  garrisons  to  a  certain 
extent  fulfill  their  object,  but  are  often  over- 
powered ;  and  not  many  years  ago  an  army 
of  30,000  Miao-tsze  soldiers  utterly  routed 
an  Imperial  force  sent  to  chastise  them. 

Brief,  dry,  and  not  altogether  trustwor- 
thy accounts  of  the  Miao-tsze  are  to  found 
in  some  of  the  official  topographical  and 
dynastic  histories  common  to  Chinese  lite- 
rature ;  and  wild  legendary  tales  are  told 
of  them  in  badly-printed  pamphlets,  which 
are  sold  for  a  few  cash  in  the  cities  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  haunts.  Neither  of  these 
sources  of  information  are  in  any  way 
satisfactory.  The  histories,  which  are 
written  with  an  evident  purpose  of  mak- 
ing things  pleasant  to  the  reigning  house, 
when  dealing  with  the  mountain  tribes, 
only  disclose  such  information  possessed 
by  the  writers  as  is  likely  to  find  favor 
with  their  Imperial  master;  and  pam- 
phlets which  describe  the  mountaineers  as 
monsters  in  appearance  and  demons  in 
cruelty  can  be  of  no  possible  value  to  any 
one.  To  students  of  ethnology,  therefore, 
an  illustrated  Chinese  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  possesses  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest. 

This  work  is  anonymous,  and  relates 
only  to  the  tribes  which  inhabit  that 
part  of  the  range  of  mountains  above 
referred  to,  situated  within  the  limits 
of  Kwei-chow.  The  author  is,  or  was, 
probably  a  native  of  that  province,  and, 
though  his  work  lacks  detail,  he  yet  places 
before  us  a  tolerably  complete  and  evi- 
dently authentic  picture  of  the  various 
tribes  and  their  customs,  while  the  illustra- 
tions which  accompany  the  text  give  us 
a  very  good  idea  of  their  physiognomy. 
Vaguely,  they  are  all  called  Miao-tsze ;  but, 
more  accurately,  they  should  be  classified 
in  three  divisions,  namely,  the  Lao,  the 
Chung-tsze,  and  the  Miao-tsze ;  these, 
again,  are  subdivided  by  the  writer  into 
thirty-eight  clans.  The  Lao,  as  their  name 
at  once  points  out,  are  a  branch  of  the 
race  which  now  inhabits  the  country  to 
the  north  of  Siam  and  west  of  Burmah. 
From  some  similarity  of  language,  the 
Chung-tsze  would  also  appear  to  be  of  the 


same  family,  and  to  the  Miao-tsze  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  descendants  of  the 
original  occupiers  of  that  part  of  Chhia. 
The  point  which  appears  most  astonishing 
in  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred  is 
the  extreme  diversity  of  customs,  dress, 
and  civilization  existing  between  tribes 
which  occupy  a  district  of  scarce  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  extent.  In  this  limited 
space,  a  Chinese  Darwin  might  study  the 
different  phases  in  the  rise  of  man,  froni 
something  very  like  a  brute  beast  to  a 
highly-cultivated  state,  in  which  arts  and 
sciences  flourish  and  excel.  Cannibals, 
troglodytes,  and  nameless  savages  live 
within  a  few  miles  of  tribes  possessing  the 
civilization  of  China,  and  more  than  her 
skill  in  mechanical  arts.  Men  who  marry 
their  wive^  without  form  or  ceremony,  and 
bury  each  other  without  coffins,  are  neigh- 
bors of  those  who  employ  the  whole  para- 
phernalia of  go-betweens  and  ritualistic 
ceremonies  in  securing  their  brides,  and 
spend  fortunes  on  the  funeral  corteges 
which  accompany  their  deceased  relatives 
to  their  graves.  Nor  can  we  point  to 
these  distinctions  as  being  peculiar  to 
the  people  of  either  of  the  three  races. 
Amongst  the  Miao-tsze,  we  find  both  the 
most  savage  and  the  most  cultivated  clans. 
We  have,  for  instance,  the  Pa-fan-miao, 
who  dress  like  Chinamen,  lead  quiet  indus- 
trious lives,  and  employ  agricultural  ma- 
chinery very  little  inferior  to  our  own,  and 
in  the  next  district  we  find  another  Miao 
tribe  of  violent  and  lawless  savages,  who 
wreak  supreme  vengeance  on  their  ene- 
mies by  killing  and  eating  them,  possibly 
under  the  impression,  common  in  New- 
Zealand,  that  by  so  doing  they  destroy 
both  body  and  soul.  In  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  Chinese  custom,  the  widows  of 
this  clan  make  a  point  of  remarrying,  and 
invariably  wait  to  bury  their  "  dear  de- 
parted" until  their  nuptials  have  been 
again  celebrated.  This  they  call  "  a  fune- 
ral with  a  master,"  from  which  expression 
it  would  seem  that  their  women  are  held 
to  be  incapable  of  presiding  at  any  cere- 
mony or  feast.  Fortunately  for  stray 
travelers,  these  cannibals  celebrate  their 
annual  holiday  in  the  eleventh  month  by 
bolting  their  doors  and  remaining  at  home, 
thus,  for  that  time  at  least,  rendering 
themselves  harmless  to  their  neighbors. 
The  customs  of  some  of  the  Miao  clans 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  hill  tribes 
of    Chittagong,    more  especially    in  the 
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matter  of  courtship,  which  is  conducted 
amongst  them  in  a  free-and-easy  way 
which  is  not  without  its  attractions.  In 
the  "  leaping-month,"  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  Chay^chai  tribe  develop  a 
decided  taste  for  picnics  by  moonlight, 
when,  under  the  shadow  of  trees  in  se- 
cluded glens,  the  girls  sing  to  the  music  of 
their  lovers'  guitars.  The  singing  of  these 
women  is  spoken  very  highly  of,  and, 
adopting  the  principle  of  selection  follow- 
ed, according  to  Darwin,  by  birds,  the 
youths  choose  as  their  wives  those  who 
can  best  charm  their  ears.  This  tribe  are 
said  to  be  descendants  of  600  soldiers  who 
were  left  in  the  mountains  by  a  General 
Ma  on  his  return  from  a  victorious  cam- 
paign in  the  south,  and  hence  bear  also 
the  name  of  the  "  six  hundred  men-begot- 
ten Miao."  But  as  this  self-same  story  is 
told  with  variations  of  other  highlanders 
in  China,  as  well  as  of  some  in  Burmah,  it 
must  be  accepted  cum  grano  salis. 

The  spring-time,  with  most  of  these 
children  of  nature,  appears  to  be  especial- 
ly devoted  to  wooing  and  mating.  It  is 
then  that  young  men  and  maidens  of  the 
"  Dog-eared  Dragon  *'  clan  erect  a  "  De- 
vil's staff,"  anglice  a  May-pole,  in  some 
pretty  nook,  and  dance  round  it  to  the 
tune  of  the  men's  castanets,  while  the  girls,, 
posturing  with  bright-colored  ribbon-bands, 
keep  time  with  feet  and  voice.  One  can 
picture  the  contemptuous  horror  with  which 
the  Chinese  chronicler,  accustomed  to  the 
strict  etiquette  prescribed  by  the  Book  of 
Rites,  regarded  this  custom,  to  which  he 
applies  these  words,  "  In  this  irregular 
manner  they  choose  their  wives  and  mar- 
ry." There  are  four  subdivisions  of  this 
tribe,  known  respectively  as  the  "  Stirrups," 
the  "  Big-heads,"  and  the  "  Tsang  bam- 
boos." Though  there  may  be  said  to  be 
little  in  common  between  the  clan  known 
as  the  Flowery  Miao  and  ourselves,  there 
is  one  bond  which  connects  us.  Their 
women  wear  false  hair.  Their  manner, 
however,  of  obtaining  it  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent to  that  adopted  amongst  ourselves ; 
for  not  having  arrived  at  a  sufficiently  civi- 
lized state  to  have  established  a  market  in 
human  hair,  they  take  what  they  want 
from  the  tails  of  horses.  These  people, 
also,  delight  in  open  air  amusements,  and 
vary  their  al  fresco  musical  performances 
on  the  "  sang,"  a  kind  of  rude  hand-or- 
gan, and  castanets,  with  dancmg  and  fro- 
Scsome  play,  which  not  imfrequently  ends 


in  precipitate  marriages.  Their  funeral 
rites  are  peculiar.  They  bury  their  dead 
without  coffins  of  any  kind,  and  choose 
the  ground  for  the  grave  by  throwing 
down  an  egg.  If  the  egg  breaks  in  the 
fall  the  omen  is  unpropitious,  and  they  try 
elsewhere ;  if  it  does  not  break  they  ac- 
cept the  sign  as  marking  the  spot  as  a  fit- 
ting one  for  their  purpose.  One  other 
clan  of  Miao,  named  the  "  Black,"  man- 
age their  love  affairs  in  the  same  unre- 
stricted fashion.  They  also  choose  the 
spring  for  their  amours,  and  at  that  season 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  assemble  on  the 
lofty  mountain  peaks  to  feast  and  make 
merry.  The  act  of  drinking  together  out 
of  the  same  horn  is  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  marriage  bond.  The  young 
men  of  this  tribe  are  called  Lohan  and  the 
yoimg  women  Laoupei.  These  words  are 
not  Chinese,  but  are  probably  in  the  dia- 
lect of  one  of  the  many  mountain  tribes 
who  inhabit  the  country  between  Burmah 
and  China.  A  peculiar  and  fantastic  de- 
vice is  adopted  by  the  youths  and  maid- 
ens of  the  Kea-yew-chung  tribe  to  mark 
their  preference  for  one  another.  In  the 
"  leaping-month  "  they  make  colored  balls 
with  strings  attached,  and  throw  them  at 
those  whose  affections  they  desire  to  gain. 
Tying  the  balls  together  is  considered  a 
formal  engagement  of  marriage.  Only  in 
one  of  these  mountain  tribes  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  trace  of  "  marriage  by 
capture."  The  women  of  the  Ta-ya-kuh- 
lao  tribe  go  through  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny with  disheveled  hair  and  naked  feet — 
evidently  a  relic  of  the  time  when  brides 
were  snatched  from  savage  parents  by  sa- 
vage wooers.  Amongst  them  also  we  find 
the  custom  prevalent  of  disfiguring  a  wo- 
man on  her  marriage.  The  Chinese  writ- 
er tells  us  that  bndes  are  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  extraction  of  their  two  ftont 
teeth  in  order  to  prevent  their  biting  their 
husbands.  The  actual  reason  for  which 
this  piece  of  cruelty  is  perpetrated  is  of 
course  the  same  as  that  which  induces  Ja- 
panese girls  to  blacken  their  teeth  on  mar- 
riage, namely,  to  diminish  their  personal 
attractions  in  the  eyes  of  strange  men. 
The  queerest,  but  not  the  least  known,  cus- 
tom observable  among  the  Miao-tsze  is 
that  of  the  "  couvade."  When  a  woman 
of  the  Tse-tsze-miao  tribe  gives  birth  to  a 
child,  her  husband  takes  her  place  in  the 
bed  while  she  gets  up  and  performs  not 
only  her  usual  household  duties,  but  nurses 
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with  the  utmost  care  the  pseudo  invalid. 
For  a  whole  month  the  husband  "  lies  in," 
and  the  completion  of  his  period  is  made 
the  occasion  of  feasting  and  rejoicing. 
Marco  Polo  mentions  this  custom  as  pre- 
vailing among  the  natives  of  Yunnan,  and 
as  it  is  entirely  unknown  amongst  the 
Chinese,  the  probability  is  that  the  clan  of 
which  we  speak  are  descendants  of  the 
Lao  who  inhabited  that  province  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Venetian  traveler. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  various  clans 
seems  to  be  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 
Few  traces  of  Buddhism  are  found 
amongst  them,  while  the  Chinese  ceremo- 
ny of  sacrificing  to  ancestors  is  largely 
practiced,  accompanied  with  many  quaint 
customs.  A  man  of  the  "  White  '*  Miao, 
when  desirous  of  sacrificing,  chooses  a 
bullock  from  the  herd,  trims  his  horns,  fat- 
tens him  up,  and  when  the  time  arrives, 
sets  him  to  fight  with  his  neighbors'  cattle. 
If  he  comes  off  victorious,  the  omen  is 
considered  lucky,  and  he  pays  for  his  tri- 
umph with  his  life.  The  chief  worshiper 
on  the  occasion  wears  white  clothes,  and 
divides  the  flesh  of  the  bullock  between 
his  friends  and  acquaintances.  With  a 
tribe  of  Lao  it  is  the  custom,  when  the 
eldest  son  of  a  household  has  completed 
his  seventh  year,  for  the  father  to  perform 
the  ceremony  known  as  "  dismissing  the 
Devil."  To  accomplish  this  laudable  ob- 
ject the  parent  makes  a  straw  dragon  to 
represent  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  having 
stuck  five  variously-colored  paper  flags  on 
his  back,  he  takes  him  out  into  the  desert 
and  off*ers  sacrifice  to  him.  The  ancient 
rite  of  sending  away  the  scape-goat  would 
appear  to  underhe  this  custom,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  flags  may  typify  the  five 
Chinese  cardinal  sins.  The  gathering  in 
of  the  harvest  is  attended  amongst  the  Se- 
miao  with  great  rejoicings.  In  each  dis- 
trict an  ox  is  sacrificed,  and  men  and  wo- 
men in  holiday  attire  dance  and  sing 
round  it  to  the  tune  of  the  "sang."  This 
rite  is  caUed  sacrificing  to  the  White  Tiger, 
and  is  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  feast 
of  fowls  and  wine,  after  which  the  revelers 
"  call  on  the  spirits  "  by  jodelling  to  one 
another. 

The  influence  enjoyed  by  the  women  is 
here,  as  everywhere,  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  savageness  of  the  tribes.  In  some  an 
equality  of  labor  with  the  men  gains  for 
them  respect  and  consideration,  and  their 
good  services  in  restraining  the  anger  of 


their  husbands  and  settling  disputes  are  in 
much  request.     Among  one  tribe  of  Lao, 
the  widow,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
takes  the  lead  in  the  family  aflairs,  even  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  eldest  son,  and  is  at- 
tended on  horseback,  and  has  the  same 
respect  shown  to  her  as  was  due  to  her  de- 
ceased husband.     In  this  clan  polygamy 
is  allowed ;  but  the  children  of  the  Nai- 
teh,  or  wife,  are  alone  looked  upon  as  le- 
gitimate.    Among  other  tribes  we  find  the 
women  as  uncivilized  as  those  just  referred 
to  are  respected,  and  as  immodest  in  their 
attire   as   these  are  particular.     A  short 
jacket,  open  in  front,   is  all   that  some 
of  them  wear  on  their  bodies,  and  still 
shorter   petticoats  without  trowsers  com- 
plete their  costume.     They  have  also  a 
most  unladylike  passion  for  strong  drink, 
and  are  constantly  seen  lying  about  on  the 
mountains  in  a  most  unmistakable  condi- 
tion.    Their  one  redeeming  quality  is  their 
love  for  cold  water,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
Chinese  writer  was  not  a  little  excited  by 
finding  them   bathing  in   the  mountain- 
streams  in  the  height  of  winter.     In  com- 
mon with  some  of  the  Miao,  the  Chung- 
tsze  show  a  decided  propensity  for  "  the 
road."     The  wives  of  these  footpads  are 
left  at  home  to  mind  the  plow  while  their 
lords  lie  in  wait  in  bands  for  solitary  tra- 
velers.    Having  seized  on  a  prize,  they 
fasten  a  large  wooden  frame  around  his 
neck,  and  march  him  off  to  their  encamp- 
ment, where  they  rob  him  of  every  thing 
valuable  he  has  about  him.     If  they  are 
disappointed  in  the  amount  obtained  they 
often  ill-treat  their  victim  savagely.  When 
meditating  a  predatory  expedition,  they 
seek  to  learn  its  issue  by  casting  lots  with 
bits  of  grass,  and  religiously  regulate  their 
movements  in  accordance  with  the  answer 
obtained.     The    "  Black  "   Chung- tsze,  a 
tribe  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
provincial  capital,  are  by  far  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  commerce.     They 
deal   largely  with  the   Chinamen  of  the 
plain  in  mountain  timber,  and  have  a  reg- 
ular system  of  borrowing  money  for  trad- 
ing purposes,   on  security  furnished    by 
their  well-to-do  clansmen.     Their  honesty 
in  paying  money  thus  borrowed  is  prover- 
bial, and  the  means  they  employ  of  com- 
pelling occasional  defaulters  to  meet  their 
engagements  is  worth  recording.     On  be- 
coming aware  of  the  fi-audulent  intention 
of  his  debtor,  the  creditor  reports  the  mat- 
ter to  the  surety,  and  then  digs  up  firom 
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the  defaulter's  ancestral  tombs  as  many 
bones  of  his  progenitors  as  he  can  carry 
away  with  him.  This  is  called  "  seizing 
the  white  and  releasing  the  black."  As 
soon  as  the  money  is  refunded  the  bones 
are  released  from  pawn.  The  people  of 
only  one  tribe,  and  that  of  the  Miao,  are 
mentioned  as  living  in  caves.  These,  for 
the  most  part,  excavate  their  houses  in 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  gain  access  to  them 
by  means  of  bamboo  ladders. 

In  appearance  the  various  mountain 
clans  differ  very  little  from  each  other,  but 
between  their  general  physiognomy  and 
that  of  the  Chinese  there  is  a  wide  gulf. 
They  are  shorter,  darker,  and  are  possess- 
ed of  sharper  features  than  their  pig-tailed 
neighbors.  In  their  habits  they  are  less 
constrained,  and  there  is  a  bright  joyous- 
ness  about  the  youth  of  both  sexes  which 
is  very  taking.  For  the  most  part  the 
men  wear  turbans  of  either  blue  or  red 
cloth,  and    almost    invariably  carry  the 


"dao,"  or  knife,  sinU^  "tao,"  which  is 
common  also  to  the  hill  tribes  of  Chitta- 
gong.  A  few  of  the  women  wear  a  kind 
of  cap ;  but  only  those  of  the  tribe  which 
admits  them  to  the  supreme  manage- 
ment of  family  affairs  wear  turbans.  That 
the  existence  of  these  small  independent 
tribes  should  be  possible  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  large  and  homogeneous  race  as 
the  Chinese  is  passing  strange;  and  al- 
though no  doubt  the  inaccessible  nature 
of  their  mountain  fastnesses  is  their  main 
protection,  yet  a  further  reason  must  be 
sought  for  their  superior  warlike  spirit  to 
account  for  their  having  been  able  to 
maintain  their  independent  and  distinct 
existence  for  so  many  centuries.  The  Chi- 
nese Government  has  never  been  indiffe- 
rent to  their  presence,  but  though  it  has 
repeatedly  attempted  to  subjugate  and  ab- 
sorb them,  it  has  always  failed,  and  at  pre- 
sent appears  to  be  as  far  from  attaining  its 
object  as  it  was  a  decade  of  centuries  ago. 
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Contemporary  Review. 
GEORGE   MAC  DONALD.* 


On  all  or  most  of  the  different  currents 
of  religious  tendency  which  in  our  own 
day  appear  to  have  put  out  for  the  same 
unfathomable  sea,  some,  if  not  sufficient, 
criticism  has  been  expended.  Without 
having  read  and  heard  every  thing  it  is  im- 
possible to  afhrm  that  no  criticism  has  yet 
addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  mapping  out 
these  currents  all  in  one  view ;  trying  to 
define  common  sources,  if  any ;  and  also 
to  predict  certain  or  probable  points  of 
confluence.  However,  thoughtful  minds 
must  somewhere,  and  perhaps  in  many 
places,  have  at  least  contemplated  such  a 
survey ;  and  those  who  have  made  some 
litde  way  in  it,  but  are  hindered  by  want 
of  leisure,  would  willingly,  we  presume,  see 
the  work  taken  up  by  hands  and  heads 
less  heavily  impawned.  Some  of  these 
currents  float  down  to  us,  as  they  pass, 
wrecks,  broken  salvage,  and  still  more 
painful  things ;  in  all  of  them  there  is  gol- 
den -sand,  and  in  some  much  more  than 
that.  None  is  more  obvious  or  more  fer- 
tile than  that  which  may  be  roughly  called 
the  current  of  the  Humanization  of  the 


*  Works  of  Fancy  •  and  Imaeination,  By 
George  MacDonald.  Ten  Pocket  Volumes. 
London :   Strahan  &  Co. 


Divine.  On  this  ciurent  have  been  borne 
to  us  products  as  strangely  diverse  as  the 
heavy  models,  plans,  and  sections  of  Au- 
guste  Comte,  who  proposed  to  do  every 
thing  "sans  Dieu,"  and — these  flowers 
from  the  garden  of  "  a  God-intoxicated " 
man. 

These  flowers — ^none  without  some 
beauty,  and  many  of  them  exquisite  in 
chiselUng,  freshness,  and  odor,  though 
often  wanting  in  color  and  flrmness  of 
grouping — are  "Works  of  Fancy  and 
Imagination,  by  George  MacDonald," 
collected  into  ten  volumes,  and  inclosed 
in  a  case  with  a  gilt  design  upon  the 
face.  The  distinction  between  fancy  and 
imagination  can  not  be  made  final  and 
decisive — the  latter  being  the  same  power 
as  the  former,  "  leased  by  a  stronger  ten- 
ure to  a  higher  and  more  impassioned 
service ;"  but  the  working  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  well  indicated  by  the  de- 
sign in  question,  and  a  pretty  plain  line  of 
classification  may  be  drawn  between  the 
writings  themselves. 

The  order  in  which  the  works  are  ar- 
ranged is  partly  chronological,  and  it  may 
not  be  unadvisable  to  begin  by  giving  a 
short  account  of  them. 

First,  we  have  "  Within  and  Without," 
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dating,  as  we  see  by  the  dedicatory  son- 
net to  the  poet's  wife,  from  1855.  From 
the  title  of  this,  the  words  "  A  Dramatic 
Poem,"  (which  belonged  to  the  first  pub- 
lication,) have  been  withdrawn. 

Next  comes  "A  Hidden  Life."  We 
can  find  nothing  in  the  subsequent  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  MacDonald,  of  which  the  sub- 
stance (by  which  we  mean  more  than  the 
germ)  is  not  to  be  grasped  in  these  two 
poems.  Perhaps  this  may  result  in  some 
degree  from  the  treatment  to  which  the 
author  has  since  subjected  them  ;  but  that 
is  a  question  beyond  the  information  at 
our  command  just  now. 

In  the  second  volume  we  have  "  The 
Disciple,"  "The  Gospel  Woman,"  and 
the  "  Sonnets  Concerning  Jesus ;"  of  which 
the  two  latter  may  be  taken  as  studies  fol- 
lowing upon  the  point  of  view  supposed  to 
be  caught  at  the  last  "  departure"  in  the 
record  of  spiritual  history  indicated  in  the 
first.  Here,  also,  we  have  the  fine  poem 
"  Light,"  inscribed  to  the  late  A.  J.  Scott. 

In  the  third  volume  are  "  Violin  Songs," 
"  Roadside  Poems,"  "  Poems  for  ChU- 
dren,"  etc.  The  "  Violin  Songs"  include 
the  "  Songs  of  the  Seasons,"  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  Mr.  MacDonald's  admirers — an 
odious  word,  for  which  perhaps  we  might 
substitute  friends  of  the  book-shelf,  till  his 
exquisite  instinct  finds  some  happier  peri- 
phrase.  The  "  Roadside  Poems"  include 
"  The  Child-Mother." 

In  the  next  volume  come  "  Parables, 
Ballads,  and  Songs."  The  parables  in- 
clude "Death  and  Birth,"  "The  San- 
greal,"  and  "  Somnium  Mystici ;"  but  ap- 
parently the  chronological  order  is  here 
broken,  for  we  remember  in  the  volume 
of  miscellanies,  published  by  Longmans 
many  years  ago,  some  poems  f "  Light," 
for  example)  for  which  we  must  look  else- 
where. As  in  the  first  volume  we  have 
the  substance  of  all  Mr.  MacDonald's 
teaching,  so  we  have  in  "  Somnium  Mys- 
ttci"  the  most  concentrated  exhibition  of 
its  central  ideas. 

Now  we  arrive  at  the  works  of  "  Fancy 
and  Imagination"  which  are  not  definitely 
poeric  in  form.  Volumes  v.  and  vi.  con- 
tain the  "  faery  romance"  of  "  Phantas- 
tcs ;  in  volume  vii.  is  "  The  Portent,"  Mr. 
MacDonald's  well  known  story,  of  "  Inner 
Vision,  or  Second  Sight." 

The  remaining  three  volumes  contain 
various  poetic  parables  told  in  prose; 
many  of  them  fit  for  children,  and  all  of 


them  childlike  in  spirit,  though  their  whole 
scope  and  meaning  are  far  beyond  the 
range  not  only  of  children,  but  of  all  per- 
sons except  those  of  considerable  expe- 
rience and  observation  of  life,  united  with 
respectable  culture,  (high  of  its  kind,)  and 
some  natural  apprehensiveness  of  truth  put 
into  symbols.  The  "Light  Princess"  is 
included  in  these  three  volumes. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  alterations  made  in  these 
very  varied  writings  since  their  first  publi- 
cation are  any  great  concern  to  the  reader, 
who,  it  may  be  said,  is  boimd  in  honor  to 
take  them  from  the  author  as  he  wishes 
them  to  be  taken,  and  not  inquire  too  cu- 
riously. But  we  hope  few  of  them  have 
been  altered  as  much  as  "Death  and 
Birth,"  in  which  we  miss  some  most  preg- 
nant lines,  and  some  not  less  pregnant 
side-notes.  Of  the  latter  one  word.  "  The 
resentment  of  genius  at  the  thumbscrew  of 
worldly  talent,"  struck  us  as  particularly 
good.  And  where  is  the  passage  out  of 
which  the  line, 

**  Kiss  me,  God,  with  thy  cold  kiss  I" 

Stands  up  in  our  memory,  with  its  margi- 
nal quotation, "  I  dreamt  that  Allah  kissed 
me,  and  his  kiss  was  cold  ?"  We  can  not 
remember  accurately  enough  to  guess  at 
reasons  for  such  as  these  and  other  modi- 
fications; nor  is  this  kind  of  criticism 
usually  very  fertile.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
it  proves  otherwise;  as,  for  example,  in 
Julius  Hare's  powerful  and  convincing 
condemnation  of  the  wretched  changes 
Wordsworth  introduced  into  the  last  verse 
of  the  "  Loadamia ;"  but  though  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's mind  has  had,  like  other  peo- 
ple's, a  hisiory,  it  shows  no  traces  of  hav- 
ing anywhere  returned  upon  itself,  or  im- 
dergone  a  chill.  If  the  spiritual  ideas 
which  rule  in  his  mind  have  by  any  recent 
touches  in  these  poems  been  more  firmly 
outlined  or  more  stringently  drawn  into 
the  form  of  a  personal  confessiofidn — this 
was  to  be  expected,  and  it  would  be  only 
something  more  of  that  of  which  for  ends 
of  pure  art,  there  was  always  something 
too  much  in  the  poet 

We  are  making  no  complaint  whatever ; 
and  are,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  empty 
our  mind  and  the  reader's  of  all  personal 
predilections  and  mere  theories.  In  esti- 
mating the  work  of  another  it  is  first  one's 
duty  to  see  that  one's  own  tastes  for  this, 
that  or  the  other  do  not  warp  the  judg- 
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ment :  otherwise,  it  is  as  if  one  condemned 
this  melody  because  he  did  not  like  the 
timbre  of  the  violin  on  which  it  was  played, 
and  admired  that  because  it  was  played 
upon  the  flute,  an  instrument  of  which  the 
timbre  pleased  him.     Many  people  do,  in 
fact,  judge  music  in  some  such  way ;  and 
still  more,  books.  That  a  thing  suits  some 
mood  or  need  of  their  own  or  embodies 
some  fact  of  their  personal  history  is  the 
secret  reason  of  perhaps  most  of  the  lit- 
erary likings  of  "  general  readers."    To 
make  some  stand  against  these  partialities 
is  the  greatest  practical  use  of  criticism ; 
but  critics,  too,  must  go  wildly  wrong  un- 
less they  remember  that  their  canons  are 
partly   ex  post  facto,  and  that  if  a  new 
product  yields  delight  it  vindicates  itself 
and  is  entided  to  insist  on   a  modifica- 
tion of  the  canon.     In  fact,  the  critic  is  in 
the  position  of  the  grammarian,  to  whom 
the  bad  forms  of  yesterday  may  to-morrow 
become  allowed  and  effective  phraseology. 
But  in  each  case  there  is  a  supreme  logic 
which  may  not  be  violated  with  impunity. 
If  in  any  particular  a  writer  whose  work  is 
otherwise  so  exquisite  as  Mr.  MacDonald's 
should  disregard  that  supreme  logic,  the 
effect  would  be  all  the  more  inharmonious. 
But  let  us  not  anticipate. 

Certain  qualities  of  Mr.  MacDonald's 
writings  lie  so  immediately  upon  the  sur- 
face, that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  you 
notice  them.  Upon  reflection,  you  recoil 
them;  but  it  would  hardly  strike  you  to 
say  that  he  is  singularly  pure,  elevated, 
and  tender,  or  that  he  wrote  beautiful  Eng- 
lish. Yet,  of  course,  all  this  is  true ;  and 
the  transparency  or  lucidity  of  his  style 
appears  to  be  closely  connected  with,  per- 
haps, the  first  peculiarity  that  an  attentive 
reader  can  be  said  to  notice.  It  reminds 
you  of  running  water;  and  so,  also,  does 
the  course  of  the  author's  thought.  And 
yet  the  running  water  is  not  the  right  ana- 
logue, nor  is  the  gushing  water.  "The 
cistern  contains,  the  fountain  overflows," 
says  Blake ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  sense  that 
Mr.  MacDonald's  manner  reminds  you  of 
water.  There  is  an  abundant  supply,  and 
so  far  the  comparison  holds  good.  But 
we  sometimes  feel  a  little  weary  of  this  in- 
cessant out- flow  or  up-flow,  (if  the  physicist 
will  permit  the  latter  word,)  without  any  ap- 
parent will  in  it ;  and  thus  the  very  utmost 
spontaneity  ends  by  having  an  air  of  arbi- 
trariness. The  late  Sarah  Williams  (Sadie) 
has  a  remark  expressly  to  the  point  here, 


and  it  is  a  true  one.  In  the  design  upon 
the  front  of  the  case  which  enshrines  these 
volumes,  the  first  letter  of  the  word  Imagi- 
nation shows  a  pair  of  wings  mounting  to- 
wards a  star.  But  if  there  were  such  a 
thing  as  a  balloon  or  kite  to  the  empyrean 
— the  reader  will  smile,  and  so  do  we — 
that  would  more  truly  represent  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  genius — on  the  whole.  We  miss 
the  beating  of  the  wings.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  make  this  plain,  but  we 
believe  most  readers  have  already  felt  it 
for  themselves,  and  will  need  no  explana- 
tion. Nor  is  the  case  met  by  what  we 
took  to  be  Mr.  MacDonald's  own  doctrine 
of  the  Imagination,  as  expounded  by  him 
in  an  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  Re- 
view, which  nobody  could  help  at  once 
assigning  to  its  true  authorship.  The  ima- 
gination may  act  ever  so  spontaheously, 
but  there  is  a  spontaneity  of  action  as  wdl 
as  a  spontaneity  of  receptivity;  and  the 
genius  of  Mr.  MacDonald  seems  so  very 
often  as  if  it  merely  reflected  what  came  to 
it,  instead  of  going  forth  to  seek,  and  ga- 
ther, and  bind,  that  at  last  the  sense  of 
a  personality  behind  the  work  almost  slips 
away.  The  watchful  reader  will  notice 
how  often,  how  very  often,  the  poet  starts 
fi-om  a  datum  of  scene  or  incident — a  da- 
turn  in  the  strict  sense.  You  notice  it  not 
only,  for  instance,  in  the  "  Violin  Songs," 
but  even  in  "  The  Disciple,"  where  the  au- 
thor is  before  us  in  person,  and  recount- 
ing a  personal  struggle.  His  own  very 
states  of  mind  come  before  us  as  data, 
and  nothing  more. 

We  are  referring  to  this  point  because 
it  is  related  to  a  curious  question  which 
arises  between  Mr.  MacDonald's  prose  and 
poetry,  and  to  the  question  generally  of 
his  ordination.  When  we  come  to  look 
at  his  prose  writings,  there  is  a  change — 

**  A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall. 
And  sixty  feet  the  fountsun  leapt." 

No,  the  "  light"  is  not  "  fiiller,"  it  is  of 
necessity  more  broken ;  but  there  is  more 
movement  in  the  air,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  loving  students  of  his  writings,  and 
good  judges  too,  have  set  down  his  prose 
narratives  of  real  life  as  his  best  work. 
The  author's  genius  is,  in  them,  obviously 
seeking,  gathering,  and  binding,  and  the 
impression  of  power  is  proportionately 
stronger.  In  the  stories  of  phantasy — 
notably  in  "  Phantastes*  itself — we  receive, 
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as  in  the  poetry,  a  sort  of  impression  that. 
the  author's  genius  is  something  that  only 
lies  or  sits  and  watches  a  mirror  and  oc^ 
casionally  longs;  and  the  procession  of 
"  sights,"  to  use  Macbeth's  word,  looks  too 
often  as  if  it  "  couldn't  help  it."  And  the 
farther  we  get  from  the  sphere  of  true  poe- 
try, the  more  does  this  impression  about 
the  product  before  us  weaken.  Neverthe- 
less do  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  truly  and  primarily  a. poet. 
It  is  in  his  poems  that  we  find  what  per- 
fect work  he  has  done,  and  in  them  that 
we  have  opened  to  us  the  highest  and 
sweetest  sources  of  pleasure.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  in  "  Robert  Falconer" 
than  there  is  in  the  "  Somnium  Mystici," 
"The  Child  Mother,"  "The  Grace  of 
Grace,"  or  "Light;"  but  the  latter  have 
the  unlimited  and  yet  concentrated  value 
that  belongs  to  all  poetry,  and  indeed,  to 
all  works  of  high  art :  in  which,  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  what  may  be  called  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  topic,  and  the  (more  or  less 
successful)  effort  after  perfect  harmony  of 
form  and  idea,  the  infinite  is  as  abundant- 
ly suggested  to  the  mind  as  it  possibly  can 
be  by  tmy  human  work.  We  would  give 
a  good  deal  of  fine  prose  for  this  little 
song  from  "  Phantasies"  : 

*'  Alas,  how  easily  things  go  wrong  I 
A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long  I 
And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

**  Alas,  how  hardly  things  go  right ! 
*Tis  hard  to  watch  in  a  summer  night, 
For  the  sigh  will  come,  and  the  kiss  will  stay, 
And  the  summer  night  is  a  winter  day." 

Yet  much  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  prose  is  of 
the  very  highest  excellence,  considered  as 
to  both  content  and  form. 

Of  his  prose  writings  we  are,  on  the 
whole,  inclined  to  say  that  "  The  Portent" 
is  the  best.  Not  the  one  to  which  we 
should  the  most  frequently  turn,  not  the 
most  poetic,  or  the  most  fertile ;  but  the 
work  which  most  completely  fulfills  its  own 
natural  conditions.  At  the  close  the  quasi- 
preternatural  becomes  a  little  too  sudden- 
ly the  merely  natural,  and  there  is  even 
another  and  more  serious  fault.  The  tale 
wants  what  we  will  call  padding.  It  is  not 
alone  "  The  i^ortent,"  it  is  a  hurry  of  por- 
tents, and  the  magic-lantern  slides  come 
in  too  closely  upon  one  another.  It  is, 
however,  the  first  work  of  the  author's 
which  suggests  the  word  masterly;   and 


why,  in  the  dedication  to  "  Duncan  Mc- 
Coll,  Esq.,  R.N.,  of  Huntly,"  he  should 
go  out  of  his  way  to  explain  that  it  claims 
a  place  out  of  the  category  of  "  sensation 
novels,"  it  would  puzzle  our  old  friend  the 
Philadelphia  lawyer  to  say.  It  is  a  very 
thrilling  piece  of  work,  with  a  true  unity 
of  its  own,  and,  thank  Heaven  !  no  moral. 

In  passing  we  may  note  what  this  par- 
ticular story  discloses  in  much  force — 
namely,  the  clearness  with  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald always  conceives  of  relative  place, 
and  his  strong  grasp  of  mechanical  condi- 
tions. His  landscapes  are  the  most  clear 
and  defined  we  know,  in  regard  to  the 
subject-matter  of  what  cranioscopists  call 
"  the  organ  of  locality ;"  and  as  his  photo- 
graph is  public  property  we  suppose  they 
may  crow  (especially  in  America)  over  the 
coincidence  of  the  frontal  development 
with  the  fact.  They  will  probably  add 
that  in  all  his  writings  there  is  the  travel- 
er's instinct  clearly  visible.  They  will  also 
perhaps  look  to  see  if  they  find  his  Con- 
structiveness  so  large  as  to  diminish  the 
apparent  size  of  his  Ideality !  The  me- 
chanical tendency  is  so  obvious  in  the 
printed  works  that  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions the  present  writer  ever  asked  of  a 
common  acquaintance  was  whether  Mr. 
MacDonald  was  fond  of  carpentry !  It 
has  been  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  we 
have  seen  some  of  his  landscapes  describ- 
ed as  "  hazy."  Any  thing  but  that.  There 
is  sometimes  a  haze  over  the  landscape, 
and  the  detail  is  a  little  excessive ;  but  all 
is  as  clear  as  a  map-model. 

Next  to  "  The  Portent"  we  place  "  The 
Light  Princess,"  and  perhaps  "  The  Cara- 
soyn"  —  always  speaking  with  the  same 
reservation,  and  exclusively  with  regard  to 
the  collection  now  before  us.  In  "  The 
Light  Princess"  we  find  the  work  honestly 
done  to  order — the  "  order,"  that  is,  of  the 
ruling  conception — and  only  one  thing  in 
excess — the  bad  and  inartistic  pun  upon 
the  word  "aspirate."  In  this  delightful 
story,  too,  we  have  no  "  moral"  intrusions, 
and  we  have  some  of  the  humorous  pad- 
ding which*  such  works  of  phantasy  imper- 
atively need — except  in  rare  cases.  Yet, 
are  there  any  exceptions?  Would  not 
even  Fouqud's  "  Undine"  have  gained  by 
touches  of  humor  in  relation  to  the  water- 
maiden's  "  uncle"  and  the  rather  hardly- 
used  Bertha?  At  all  events,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald never  was  in  a  more  gracious  mood 
than  when  he  wrote  "  The  Light  Princess." 
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In  richness  and  variety  of  conception 
"  Phantasies,"  which  received  a  warm 
word — perhaps  many  warm  words^ — from 
Dickens,  takes  so  high  a  place  in  the  col- 
lection, that  we  hardly  know  what  should 
rank  before  it.  The  symbols  are  easily 
read  by  an  apprehensive  mind ;  and  how 
rapidly  and  easily  they  succeed,  and  "  hang 
on,"  and  interweave  in  this  wonderful  sto- 
ry of  the  man  who  went  out  to  seek  his 
ideal,  and  ended  by  being  glad  at  having 
lost  his  shadow !  Yet  "  Phantastes,"  rich 
in  beauty  and  meaning,  has  grave  faults. 
The  machinery,  so  to  call  it,  works  with  a 
little  of  the  hardness  and  coldness  of  a 
young  imagination ;  the  symbols  have  not 
nested  long  enough  to  get  warm  and  full- 
feathered  ;  they  are  just  a  little  callow. 
Then,  again,  we  feel  the  want  of  a  little 
more  padding.  There  are  one  or  two  de- 
licious bits  of  humor  —  that  about  the 
wooden  men,  for  example — but  not  enough 
of  them.  The  only  way  of  making  a  tale 
of  this  go  smoothly  is  to  let  superfluous 
matters — matters  quite  extraneous  to  the 
design,  and  yet  honestly  co-ordinated  with 
the  rest — slip  or  glide  in,  and  act  as  buffers 
here  and  there.  The  thing  as  it  stands 
wants  flesh,  or  unction,  except  towards  the 
close,  where  there  is  too  much  of  the  lat- 
ter in  another  sense.  The  intellectual 
ground-plan  shows  too  plainly  through 
the  symbols ;  and  here,  just  where  we 
want  haze,  we  do  not  get  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  fits  into  every  other 
with  the  nicety,  and  the  hardness,  of  mo- 
saic work.  There  is  another  fault:  to- 
wards the  close  the  frame-work  is  over- 
weighted, and  we  almost  fancy  some 
leaves  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  have 
got  slipped  in  by  mistake.  Not  that  there 
is  any  thing  which*  did  not  lie  within  the 
scope  and  prime  conception  of  the  work, 
but  that  the  gradations  are  abrupt,  and  the 
morality  far  too  obtrusive.  Great  part  of 
pp.  1 68  and  169  is  so  bad — so  very  bad 
— that  the  reader,  after  so  much  delight, 
scarcely  knows  how  to  forgive  this  rude 
breaking  of  the  spell.  But  in  spite  of  his 
exquisite  sensibility,  there  is  s6me  lack  of 
the  instinct  of  gradation  in  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald's  mind,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
where  it  is.  We  feel  it  when  the  litde  fai- 
ry of  the  dead  rose-leaves  leaps  on  to  the 
floor  at  the  opening.  This  is  a  Contes  des 
Fdes  touch,  thoroughly  French.  Then  the 
stepping  from  the  bed-chamber  into  Arca- 


.  dia  is  danuiged  by  too  much  detail — ^that 
about  the  ivy-leaves,  for  example.  Neither 
can  we  relish  a  Greek  name  for  a  knight  in 
fairy-land,  and  the  "  chamber  of  Sir  Ano- 
dos"  jars.  The  narrator  had  better  have 
gone  without  a  name :  the  significance  of 
this  does  not  reward  us  for  its  incongrui- 
ty. The  phrase  "  church  of  darkness,"  too, 
later  on,  strikes  an  utterly  incongruous  note. 
We  are  quite  certain  of  the  justness  of 
these  criticisms,  and  they  might  be  extend- 
ed. The  puzzle  is  that  a  writer  of  such  a  fine 
tactile  truthfulness  (if  the  phrase  may  be 
lawfully  coined)  should  make  such  mistakes. 
It  does  not  meet  the  case  to  reply  that 
there  are  spots  in  the  sun ;  for  these  blots 
do  not  look  like  the  necessary  consequen- 
ces of  temperament  or  natural  habit ;  but 
like,  so  to  speak,  exotic  faults.  We  pre- 
sume it  is  the  result  of  the  author's  early 
training,  and  of  a  bent  contracted  in  his 
pulpit  experience  and  the  approaches  to  it. 
At  all  events,  he  sometimes  rips  up  his  al- 
legory before  your  very  eyes  in  a  most 
irritating  manner.  "  The  Sangreal"  is  a 
poem  of  much  beauty,  but  the  explanatory 
verse,  beginning,  **  For  he  sought  no  more 
the  best,"  is  a  blot  which  vexes  a  sensitive 
reader.  If  the  parable  was  obscure,  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  plain  with  light 
from  the  inside,  not  with  light  thrown  upon 
it  This  reminds  us  to  say  the  poem 
entitled  "  Light"  has  suffered  from  a  simi- 
lar cause.  A  thousand  pities !  for  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  author's  poems :  we 
have  often  been  tempted  to  call  it  the  very 
finest.  It  is  free  from  any  suspicion  of 
morbidity,  and  if  the  singer's  hand  had 
been  a  little  firnier  on  the  strings,  if  there 
had  been  more  grasp  in  it,  it  would  have 
been  sublime.  Inevitably  it  reminds  you 
of  Wordsworth's  Ode — the  Ode — and  the 
author  may  yet  make  it  equal  to  that  It 
is  too  long :  it  should  leave  off  a  good 
deal  sooner,  and  every  thing  that  is  not 
purely  lyrical  should  be  ruthlessly  cut  away 
from  it  The  shade  of  **  A.  J.  Scott" 
would  gladly  sanction  such  a  treatment  of 
the  poem,  and  we  would  joyfully  see  it 
take  its  place  in  English  poetry  as  the 
flawless  and  undisputed  peer  of  its  immor- 
tal companion. 

"  Within  and  Without,"  an  early  poem, 
is,  as  a  whole,  not  satisfactory ;  but  some 
of  the  poetry  which  is  incidental  to  the 
scenes  of  which  it  is  composed  will  not  be 
let  die.     Already  the  sonnet. 
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"  And  weep  not,  though  the  beautiful  decay," 

the  verses, 

**  Love  me,  beloved,  and  let  me  lie," 

and,  above  all,  "  Little  White  Lily,"  are 
classical ;  at  least  they  have  been  classical 
in  our  thoughts  ever  since  we  saw  the 
poem,  though  but  for  a  few  minutes,  at  its 
first  appearance.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  workmanship  is  here  not  equal  to 
the  "  good  intentions "  of  the  poet  All 
Mr.  MacDonald's  usual  moral  and  spiritual 
subtlety  and  tendencies  are  there,  and  the 
story  is  full  of  the  most  lovely  light.  It  is 
fine  to  see  the  characteristic  manner  in 
which  Mr.  MacDonald  has  made  Julian's 
brother-monk  and  fiiend,  who  at  first  could 
not  enter  into  Julian's  spiritual  longing  and 
questioning,  come  face  to  face  with  the 
same  needs  by  his  own  act  in  helping  Ju- 
lian to  escape.  As  fine,  too,  in  the  fifth 
part,  which  is  a  vision,  is  the  passage  in 
which  Julian  is  shown  by  the  angel  his 
ideal  woman,  perfect,  naked,  celestial,  far 
above  him,  and  it  is  told  that  she  can  clothe 
herself  and  come  down.  But  will  he 
choose  between  her  and  his  earthly  wife, 
stained,  a  wanderer,  and  more  or  less  un- 
true, as  he  believes  ?  In  a  pang  of  love, 
he  diooses  the  woman  who  has  shared  his 
toils  and  lain  in  his  bosom,  earth-stained 
though  she  may  be.  Upon  this,  the  ideal 
lady  clothes  herself,  and  lo,  it  is  his  wife ! 
More  pathetic,  however,  because  more  na- 
tural, is  the  passage  in  which  the  little 
child,  Lily,  can  not  see  any  thing  in  the 
poetiy  her  father  finds  beautiful : 

[He  looks  up,  and  sees  that  the  child  has  taken 
the  book  to  her  comer.  She  peeps  into  it ;  then 
holds  it  to  her  ear;  then  rubs  her  hands  over 
it;  then  puts  her  tongue  on  it] 

Julian  (bursting  into  tears).    "  Father,  I  am  thy 
child.     Forgive  me  this ! 
Thy  poetry  is  hard  to  read." 

But  Julian  is  a  little  preachy,  and  though 
in  a  man  who  had  been  through  such 
struggles,  "  the  angel  grace  of  unconscious- 
ness" was  impossible,  one  would  have 
liked  a  little  less  of  the  opposite  "  grace." 
The  hero  is  too  business-like.  When  he 
stabs  the  villain  (in  fair  fight)  he  observes, 
"  If  men  will  be  devils,  they  are  better  in 
hell  j"  and  then  we  have,  "  wipes  his  dag- 
ger on  the  coat  of  the  dead  man."  The 
remark  was  a  true  one,  but  we  feel  that 
the  speaker  is  rather  too  sententious  for 
such  a  crisis.  It  is  not  given  to  all  men 
to  "  temper  "  homicide   "  with  epigram  " 


and  forethought  in  this  cool  style.  There 
is  one  more  criticism.  Julian  tells  his  dear 
lady — not  without  cause,  but  seemingly 
speaking  a  little  de  haul  en  bos — that  he  is 
aJfraid  her  heart  will  not  hold  all  the  love 
with  which  he  desires  to  fill  it.  But  in 
spite  of  this  the  reader  finds  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  couple,  really  loving 
each  other,  and  of  fine  instincts,  could  get 
as  far  apart  as  Julian  and  Lilia  do  in  their 
London  home.  We  feel  that  something 
must  have  happened  to  crack  the  ice.  A 
joke  would  have  done  it,  only  we  can  not 
conceive  Julian  joking.  But  there  was 
the  Httle  girl.  Did  she  never  do  any  thing 
to  precipitate  a  thaw — never  make  droll 
speeches  or  ever  fall  down  a  stair  or  two  ? 
It  was  a  hard  case,  certainly. 

The  beauty  of  the  poem  entitled  "A 
Hidden  Life,"  pleads  hard  for  a  high  place 
for  it,  and  a  high  place  it  must  hold.  It 
is  a  st&ry  of  a  Scotch  peasant;  lad,  who  in 
the  intervals  of  labor  on  his  father's  farm, 
studied  at  college;  but  who,  before  he 
went  to  the  city,  had  a  seed  of  beautiful 
thought  and  impulse  cast  into  his  bosom 
by  a  casual  meeting  with  a  lovely  lady  on 
horseback.  This  poem  has  been  altered, 
and  is  in  one  respect  better  for  the  altera- 
tion. Was  there  not  at  first  a  song  in  it 
beginning  "Greet  na',  mither?"  At  all 
events  it  appears  to  us  more  healthy  and 
breezy  than  it  was  before ;  but  the  letter 
which  the  dying  youth  dates  from  the 
church-yard  to  the  unknown  beauty  is  far 
too  long,  and  far  to  hortatory;  it  breaks 
the  idyllic  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  the 
poem.  The  passages  in  which  the  trans- 
figuration of  common  things  is  brought 
about  in  the  lad's  mind  by  the  fleeting 
vision  of  the  girl  are  extremely  fine.  Here, 
as  in  other  places,  (especially  in  the  "  Som- 
nium  Mystici,")  if  the  reader  will  keep  his 
eyes  wide  open,  he  will  be  able  to  gather 
up  for  use  some  of  the  recurring  ideas  of 
Mr.  MacDonald's  mind.  The  following 
noble  lines  might,  like  others  in  this  poem, 
be  slipped  in  between  some  of  Words- 
worth's very  best,  and  in  no  way  break  the 
spell  of  the  elder  poet's  work : 

"  All  crowds  are  made 
Of  individuals  ;  and  their  grief,  and  pain. 
And  thirst,  and  hunger,  all  are  of  the  one. 
Not  of  the  many :  the  true  savine  power 
Enters  the  individual  door,  and  thence 
Issues  again  in  thousand  influences 
Besieging  other  doors.     You  can  not  throw 
A  mass  of  good  into  the  general  midst, 
Whereof  each  man  can  seize  his  private  share." 
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What  is  more,  all  this  is  finely  true,  and 
yet  it  reminds  us  to  say  what  may  as  well 
be  said  at  once,  now  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  point  for  some  sort  oi precis  of  the 
poet's  characteristics.  One  of  the  leading 
suggestions  is  that,  God  being  once  known 
for  what  he  is,  trust  must  be  complete  or  it 
is  unworthy,  and,  in  fact,  iUogical.  This  is 
true ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  the  doctrine 
of  trust  stated  by  some  one  in  definite  lan- 
guage. At  times  it  takes  a  shape  in  Mr. 
Mac  Donald's  writings  which  would  logi- 
cally exclude  any  policy  or  conduct  of 
life.*  It  is  more  than  merely  interesting 
to  compare  parallel  ethical  and  spiritual 
touches  or  dkta  in  writers  who  so  differ  in 
their  postulates.  Of  course  there  is  one 
transcendental  tradition  to  which  both  are 
affiliated.  Which  of  them  is  logically  faith- 
ful to  it  ?  If  Mr.  Emerson  can  consistent- 
ly get  all  he  teaches  out  of  his  own  postu- 
lates, in  what  position  are  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald's?  And  can  the  latter  make  the  Se- 
mitic and  the  Transcendental  traditions 
run  on  in  one  homogeneous  current  ? 
Meanwhile,  of  all  living  writers  Mr.  Em- 
erson and  Mr.  MacDonald  are  the  most 
imtiring  preachers  of  the  truth 
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"  If  my  bark  sink  *tis  to  another  sea; 

and  so  far  all  is  consistent.    We  shall  have 
to  refer  again  to  the  former. 

Of  the  poems  in  detail  we  will  only  add 
a  word  or  two  here.  "  The  Child  Mother" 
is  perfect,  and  to  use  a  hackneyed  formu- 
la, Wordsworth  would  have  been  proud  of 
it.  In  the  "Somnium  Mystici,"  too,  we 
can  see  no  fault.  The  author's  handling 
of  the  terza  rima  we  like,  and  the  soundless 
movement  of  the  verse  is  perfecdy  adjusted 
to  the  solemn,  silent,  beyond-yfoxXdi  concep- 
tion of  the  poem. 

It  is  an  old  dispute  whether  a  poet  of 
secondary  merit  in  a  high  order  is  to  rank 
before  or  after  a  first-class  poet  of  low  or- 
der. Mr.  Browning  and  the  best  authori- 
ties decide  that  he  must  rank  before,  and 
we  think  so  too.  Mr.  MacDonald  will  ac- 
quiesce, if  we  read  aright  what  the  little 
rose-leaf  fairy  says  in  "  Phantastes," — that 
size  is  accidental,  form  essential.  At  all 
events  the  order  to  which  Mr.  MacDonald 
belongs  is  at  once  determined  by  the  spa- 
ciousness and  large,  free  atmosphece  of  his 
best  work.  This  decisively  stamps  him  as 
of  the  high  (lyrical)  brotherhood,  and  re- 


moves him  out  of  the  category  of  provin- 
cial classifications ; — whethej  much  or  little 
of  his  poetry  lives,  and  granting  that  some 
of  it  wants  space  and  air,  his  genius  is  free, 
spacious,  and  luminous.  His  writings  are 
too  nearly  uniform  in  mood,  however — he 
is  too  much  the  poet  of  longing  and  listen- 
ing ;  but  that  is  what  fixes  his  secondary 
classification.  Now  the  "lyrical  cry"  is 
never  fierce  in  him,  as  it  is  in  Shelley ;  he 
never  aspires  to  grasp  or  possess;  his  long- 
ing is  a  longing  to  be  possessed  or  fulfilled 
of  what  he  longs  for.  Shelley  seems  to  say, 
with  anguish,  "  Hdlas,  Tinfini  a  disparu  et 
j'avais  tant  de  choses  k  lui  dire !"  If  he 
addressed  that  Celestial  Woman  of  Mr. 
MacDonald's  poem,  it  might  be  with,  "  O 
femme  que  j'aurais  aimde!"t  But  Mr. 
MacDonald,  more  receptive  and  passive, 
has  actually  waited,  listened  and  heard, 
saw  and  loved,  and  his  mind  hovers — 
floats,  we  might  almost  say — with  con- 
scious certainty  in  the  near  atmosphere  of 
the  thing  he  desires.  We  are  not  at  all  com- 
paring what  Mr.  MacDonald  has  produced 
witli  Shelley's  writings  or  with  what  we 
can  see  by  the  "  Cenci "  and  the  dramatic 
fragments  he  was  on  the  verge  of  produc- 
ing. Still  less,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we 
measuring  Mr.  MacDonald's  total  poetic 
capacity  by  what  he  has  done — we  merely 
use  these  things  for  a  moment,  and  then 
throw  them  aside. 

The  more  obvious  qualities  of  his  work 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon ;  and  in- 
termediate qualities  have  been  suggested 
in  what  goes  before.  But  when  we  come 
to  what  he  himself  would  desire  should  be 
presented  as  the  central  idea  of  his  writ- 
ings, we  shall  not  be  at  all  sure-footed;  for 
we  can  not  follow  him.  In  Mr.  Emerson's 
essay  on  "  Nature,"  we  find  certain  groups 
of  conceptions  familiar  to  the  pure  poetic 
vision.  But  in  Mr.  MacDonald  we  are  to 
find  these  conceptions  fused  down  into 
another.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  we  are 
to  find  them  modulated  into  a  new  domi- 
nant What  we  are  about  to  quote  will 
remind  the  attentive  reader  of  a  striking 
passage  in  "  Robert  Falconer;"  but  these 
lines  are  from  the  "Disciple;"  and  they 
are  sufficient  for  our  purpose : — 

"  Lord  yesus  Christy  I  know  not  how, 
Witn  this  blue  air,  blue  sea, 
This  yellow  sand,  this  grassy  brow, 
All  isolating  me, 


*  See  page  317,  vol.  i.,  "A  Hidden  Life,"  for         t  Both  these  quotations  come  from  Michelet's 
a  conclusive  illustration.  "  L* Amour." 
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"  My  words  to  thy  heart  shoxild  draw  near, 
Mv  thoughts  be  heard  by  thee ; 
But  he  who  made  the  ear,  must  hear. 
Who  made  the  eye,  must  see." 

"Thou  mad'st  the  hand  with  which  I  write, 
That  sun  descending  slow," 

and  so  forth.  Now,  the  theme  of  this 
poem  is  lifted  up  to  a  higher  plane,  and 
there  repeated,  in  the  "  Somnium  Mystici." 
The  soul,  laid  asleep  in  the  beyond-world, 
awakes  to  be  educated  for  the  new  life, 
and  its  training,  beginning  with  the  snow- 
drop, and  passing  through  pure  human 
love,  and  perfect  glorified  love,  prepares  it 
for  the  "  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  in 
whom  all  beauty  and  all  love  are  to  be 
seen  consummated.  But,  whether  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  the  language  in  this  dream 
is  artistically  perfect ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  language  of  universal  poetry ;  for  the 
phrase  "  Son  of  Man"  and  the  word  "  Lord" 
belong. to  the  poetic  vocabulary  as  such, 
and  though  they  may  carry  an  infinite  mys- 
tic value,  and  even  imply  an  antecedent 
judgment  upon  the  total  deposits  of  life  and 
history,  they  invoke  no  judgment  upon 
historical  facts  in  series.  But  in  the  other 
poem  the  language  carries  with  it  the  ab- 
solute identification  of  the  historic  with 
the  mystic  Son  of  Man  ♦ — a  thing  which 
is  both  poetically -and  logically  impossible. 
The  two  things  are  not  in  pari  niaterid. 
The  Image  of  the  historic  Son  of  Man  and 
Son  of  God  does  in  the  mind  of  any  indi- 
vidual believer  coincide  with  the  mystic 
Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God ;  but  still  no 
amount  of  historic  proof,  taken  in  series, 
as  all  such  proof  must  be  taken,  can  stand 
upon  the  same  plane  with  assurance  of 
vision  or  assurance  of  demonstration.  The 
reader  must  steadily  bear  in  mind  the  dif- 
ference between  judging  of  historic  events 
in  series,  which  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less 
certain  belief,  and  judging  a  total  historic 
deposit.  Mr.  MacDonald  uses  more  than 
once  the  narrative  of  the  woman  taken 
in    adultery — as  the    author  of   "  Ecce 


*  Though  Spinoza  was  speaking  of  what  is 
**  necessary  to  salvation,"  some  readers  mav  be 
helped  to  apprehend  the  present  question  by  these 
words  of  his  :  **  Dico  ad  salutem  non  esse  om- 
nino  necesse,  Christum  secundum  camem  noscere, 
sed  de  eterno  illo  filio  Dei,  hoc  est,  Dei  etem& 
sapienti^  quae  sese  in  omnibus  rebus,  et  maxime 
in  mente  humani  et  omnium  maxim^  in  Christo 
Jesu  manifestavit,  long^  aliter  sentiendum."  Com- 
pare with  careful  scrutiny,  "  Death  and  Birth," 
pp.  48,  49,  50;  and  "Within  and  Without,"  pp. 
227,  228. 


Homo"  does,  though  acknowledging  its 
doubtfulness.  The  evidence  about  that 
story  is  pretty  equally  balanced,  the  scale, 
we  believe,  dipping  somewhat  against  it. 
Now,  suppose  for  one  moment  that  that 
story  supplied  a  trait  in  the  worshiped 
image  of  the  Man-God,  which  nothing 
else  could  supply ;  and  it  is  at  once  seen 
that  the  historic  Image  and  the  mystic  Im- 
age can  not  be  treated  as  absolutely  the 
same.  The  human  mind  may  receive  the 
first  verses  of  the  Gospel  attributed  to  John 
as  representing  some  transcendent  truths, 
of  which  it  may  some  day  know  more ; 
and  A  or  B  may  assuredly  believe  that, 
taking  things  in  series,  he  finds  some  reso- 
lution of  the  mystery  in  the  historic  Christ. 
But  that  does  not  prevent  a  shock  to  the 
mind  when  it  finds  the  "  descending  sun" 
spoken  of  as  seen  by  tfie  soul  to  have  been 
made  by  a  particular  child  of  Abraham. 
In  one  of  Mr.  MacDonald*s  stories  there 
is  a  quaint  little  girl,  who,  when  told  that 
God  made  the  tree  in  Cheapside,  says,  dis- 
appointedly, that  she  would  rather  a  man 
had  made  it.  Now,  we  are  utterly,  hope- 
lessly unable  to  understand  that — we  can 
not  put  a  glimmer  of  sense  into  it.  And 
this  is  the  conclusion.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  humanization  of  the  Divine  must  logi- 
cally end  in  the  peculiar  pantheism  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  in  which  the  Divine  comes  to 
consciousness  only  in  the  Huiflan.  We 
can  see  no  other  terminus.  It  is  plain  that 
a  whole  school  of  religious  thought  do,  or 
think  they  do,  see  another,  and  in  Mr. 
MacDonald  there  is  the  most  intense  faith 
that  he  does — and  that  faith  is  the  sun  of 
his  whole  world  of  thought.  But  we  can 
not  follow  all  this,  so  we  can  not  expoimd 
it.  The  reader  will,  however,  go  to  Mr. 
MacDonald  himself,  not  trusting  wholly  to 
a  single  word  of  ours.  He  will  not  find  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  we  have  put — for 
the  impossible  is  unfindable — but  he  will 
find  more  treasure  than  he  can  carry,  and 
yet  it  will  not  fatigue  him. 

Our  reference  to  Mr.  Emerson  reminds 
us  of  a  pleasant  coincidence  between  him 
and  Mr.  MacDonald.  In  "Phantastes" 
we  have  this  lovely  song : 

**  Do  not  vex  thy  violet 
Perfume  to  afford  ; 
Else  no  odor  thou  wilt  get 
From  its  little  hoard. 

**  In  thy  lady's  gracious  eyes 
Look  not  thou  too  long ; 
Else  from  them  the  glory  flies,  .  ' 

And  thou  dost  her  wrong. 
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**  Come  not  thou  too  near  the  maid, 
Clasp  her  not  too  wild ; 
Else  the  splendor  is  allayed, 
And  thy  heart  beguiled." 

Against  this,  set  the  following  verse  from 
one  of  Mr.  Emerson's  poems : — 

"  Leave  all  for  lovft! 
Yet,  hear  me  yet. 

One  thing  more  thy  heart  behoved. 
One  pulse  more  of  firm  endeavor — 
Keep  thee  to-day,  to-morrom,  forever 
•    Free  as  an  Arab 
Of  thy  Beloved!" 

We  can  not  just  now  find  the  passage  in 
Mr.  Emerson  in  which  we  are  told,  as  in 
"  Light,"  and  almost  in  the  same  words, 
that  there  is  nothing  which  light  can  not 
make  beautiful — (which  is  quite  untrue,  by 
the  way) — but  it  is  only  one  more  of  nu- 
merous parallels  to  which  reference  might 
be  made.  More  striking  still  are  the  par- 
allels between  the  two  writers  as  to  what 
the  Americans  calls  "the influx,"  or  "com- 
munications of  the  Deity"  during  sleep 
-^a  favorite  topic  of  Mr.  MacDonald*s. 
See  the  last  verse  of  "  The  Wakeful  Sleep- 
er." All  literature  is  crowded  with  such 
correspondences. 

If  the  reader  is  anxious  to  compare  Mr. 
MacDonald  with  himself  we  can  introduce 
him  to  a  treat.  Let  him  turn  to  the  curi- 
ous article  on  "The  Imagination"  in  the 
British  Quarterly  for  July,  1867,  and  com- 
pare with  it  chapter  xiv.  of  "  Phantastes." 
Anodos  had  "  sung"  his  Ideal  out  of  the 
alabaster  in  the  cave,  and  then  lost  his  new- 
bom  love  by  his  own  folly.  After  some 
troubles  we  find  him  in  the  Palace  of 
Phantasy^  seeking  to  recover  his  white 
lady,  and  set  her  upon  a  blank  pedestal 
in  one  of  the  Chambers  of  Art.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  will  furnish  a  clue,  if  any 
should  be  needed,  to  this  characteristic 
study  of  the  action  (?)  of  the  imagina- 
tion: 

"  But  the  difficulty  was  to  surprise  the  dancers. 
I  had  found  that  a  premeditated  attempt  at  sur- 
prise, though  executed  with  the  utmost  care  and 
rapidity,  was  of  no  avail.  And,  in  my  dream,  it 
was  effected  by  a  sudden  thought  suddenly  execu- 
ted.  I  saw,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  plan  of 
operation  offering  any  probability  of  success  but 
this  ;  to  allow  my  mind  to  be  occupied  with  other 
thoughts,  as  I  wandered  around  the  great  centre- 
hall  ;  and  so  wait  till  the  impulse  to  enter  one  of 
the  others  should  happen  to  arise  in  me  just  at  the 
moment  when  I  was  close  to  one  of  the  crimson 
curtains." 

The  episode  of  a  little  girl  who  was  try- 
ing to   have  wings,  in  the  twenty-third 


chapter  of  "  Phantastes,"  is  too  long  to  re- 
produce in  this  page ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  things  Mr.  MacDonald  has 
ever  written.  The  swarms  of  wooden  men 
— "  myrmidons,  myrmidons  " — who  kept 
trampling  upon  the  dear  little  aspirant, 
the  uselessness  of  cutting  them  in  pieces, 
and  the  happy  and  effectual  thought  of  set- 
sing  them  on  their  thick  heads,  heels  up- 
permost, make  up  the  finest  piece  of  irony 
in  all  Mr.  MacDonald's  writings,  though 
there  are  not  wanting  touches  similar  in 
kind,  visible  enough  to  open-eyed  readers. 

We  should  very  much  like,  if  there  were 
space,  to  exhibit  some  more  of  the  passa- 
ges in  which  Mr.  MacDonald  says  or  sings 
in  his  own  dialect  things  which  others 
have  said  or  sung  in  theirs.  In  the  sweet 
poem  entitled  "  Wild  Flowers,"  the  notion 
of  the  flowers  being  hurt  when  they  are 
torn  up — an  inevitable  one  which  recurs 
in  literature  in  many  shapes — reminds  you 
of  a  passage  in  a  story  of  Tieck's — we  for- 
get the  title,  but  it  is  the  tale  in  which  the 
man  who  thinks  he  can  hear  the  flowers 
shriek  goes  back  to  the  beautifiil  beldame 
of  the  forest,  and  delves  again  into  the 
earth.  Far  more  interesting  is  the  next 
case.  In  "Phantastes"  (page  158,  vol. 
V.)  we  find  this :  "  Joys  can  not  unfold  the 
deepest  truth,  although  deepest  truth  must 
be  deepest  joy.  Cometh  white-robed  Sor- 
row, stooping  and  wan,  and  flingeth  wide 
the  doors  she  must  not  enter."  To  this 
there  are  many  parallels  in  literature ;  but 
the  best  we  know  is  William  Blake's  pro- 
verb, "Joys  impregnate,  sorrows  bring 
forth."  The  metaphor  is  finer  than  Mr. 
MacDonald's,  (it  would  have  been  unsuit- 
able for  his  purpose,^  and  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  profoundly  beautiful  ever  pro- 
duced. 

The  action  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  imagi- 
nation in  seizing  analogies  in  life  and  na- 
ture, making  his  thought  quick  with  them, 
is,  of  course,  the  usual  action  of  imagina- 
tive minds.  There  is  only  one  final  law 
in  the  matter.  Unfortunately  the  usual 
phraseology  about  the  "soul  in  nature," 
the  "  life  of  nature,"  the  "  interpretation  ol 
nature  by  spirit,"  and  so  forth,  is  inaccu- 
rate and  poor,  and  we  can  not  in  short 
space  justify  new  and  accurate  language 
upon  the  subject — that  task  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  the  present,  for  we  all  know 
part  of  the  meaning  of  such  phrases.  In 
the  centre  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  mind, 
when  the  "  life  of  nature"  comes  to  him 
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for  (what  is  called)  interpretation  by  hu- 
man analogies,  there  is  a  peculiar  sense  of 
the  sadness  of  aimless  effort,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly vivid  sense  of  the  joy  of  effect- 
iveness and  fruition.  Of  all  life,  consider- 
ed as  a  chain  ;  of  its  actions  and  reactions ; 
of  life  as  an  ascent  of  pulsations  up  to  the 
Divine,  he  has  an  electrical  consciousness; 
and  it  runs  through  all  his  writings.  This 
gives  his  imagination  a  buoyancy  which 
permits  him  to  lay  heavy  burdens  on  light 
wings — but  they  float  and  we  are  deeply 
impressed,  though  the  brightness  of  the 
j>age  is  not  for  a  moment  dimmed.  Look 
at  this :  "  The  season  went  on,  and  the 
world,  like  a  great  flower  afloat  ♦  in  space, 
kept  opening  its  thousand-fold  blossom. 
Hail  and  sleet  were  things  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance of  the  year — storming  away  in  some 
far-off  region  of  the  north,  unknown  to  the 
summer  generation^  Here  the  use  of  the 
word  "  generarion  " — totally  unexpected 
by  the  reader — unfolds  with  a  touch  the 
panorama  of  history.  Again  :  "  The  birds 
.  .  .  awoke  to  utter  their  own  joy,  and 
awake  like  joy  in  others  of  God's  children.*^ 
Here  the  words  "  of  God's  children,"  again 
totally  unexpected,  bring  thus  with  them  a 
burden  of  love  and  hope  which  yet  does 
not  weigh  down  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
Once  more :  "  The  birds  grew  silent,  be- 
cause  their  history  laid  hold  upon  them^ 
compelling  them  to  turn  their  words  into 
deeds,  and  keep  eggs  warm  and  hunt  for 
worms."  Here  the  touch  about  "  words  " 
and  "  deeds "  is  not  well  managed,  and 
carries  with  it  a  savor  of  "edification;" 
but  the  words  in  italics,  "  because  their 
history  laid  hold  upon  them,"  show  the 
hand  of  a  master.  In  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  living  novelist,  George  Eliot,  the 
doctrine  of 

"That  supreme,  the  irreversible  past," 

becomes  a  gospel  of  despair  for  the  indivi- 
dual soul.  But  in  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  writ- 
ings there  is  another  "  Supreme,"  and  the 
happy  use  which  he  makes  of  "  the  past " 
in  his  narratives  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  their  distinctive  peculiarities.  If  he 
would  only  not  speak  in  the  same  way  of 
truths  of  vision  and  truths  of  belief,  (how- 


*  The  idea  o{  floating  is  one  of  the  recurring 
ideas  of  Mr.  NfacDonald's  mind.  It  seems  to 
have  run  itself  to  a  sportive  climax  in  "The 
Light  Princess."  It  is  not  impossible  to  make  a 
psychologico-physiological  guess  at  the  reasons 
for  all  this. 


ever  strong  the  belief,  and  though  it  have 
been  historically  or  necessarily  an  antece- 
dent to  the  possibility  of  the  vision,)  the 
effect  of  his  writings  would  be  perfect.  The 
incongruity  in  question  appears  always  in 
proportion  to  the  poetic  receptivity  of  the 
producing  mind.  We  do  not  feel  it  in 
reading  Paley  or  Mansel;  but  we  do  in 
Mr.  Lynches  exquisitely  beautiful  "Ser- 
mons for  my  Curates,"  though  not  so  much 
as  we  do  in  reading  Mr.  MacDonald.  In 
the  prayers  added  to  those  sermons  the  in- 
congruity almost  wholly  disappears ;  and  so 
it  should  in^  poetry,  where  the  general  key- 
note is  universal.  It  does  not  arise  in  a 
writer  like  Watts.  But  in  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald the  atmosphere  of  the  work  is  so  charg- 
ed with  the  electricity  of  vision  or  faith, 
that  when  any  matter  of  "  evidence  "  slips 
in,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  suddenly  dropped 
from  wings  to  wheels. 

The  question  will  not  be  shut  out.  How 
is  it  that,  if  Mr.  MacDonald's  genius  is 
primarily  poetic,  it  is  not  in  poetry  that  he 
has,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  made  his 
very  strongest  mark  ?  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  all  such  cases;  for  his  is 
by  no  means  singular.  What  would  the 
reader  say  to  a  discussion  of  all  the  reasons 
— some  of  them  known  to  but  very  few — 
for  thinking  that  the  differentia  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  mind  was  primarily  poetic,  and  that 
his  right  course  would  have  been  to  go  on 
writing  verse  ?  At  all  events,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  has,  himself,  in  "  The  Disciple," 
and  elsewhere,  taken  the  world  so  far  into 
his  confidence  that  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that 
his  case  has  been  that  of  his  own  nested 
birds — his  "  history  "  has  "  laid  hold  upon 
him,"  "  When  thou  wast  yoimg  thou  gird- 
edst  thyself  and  walkedst  whither  thou 
wouldst ;  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old  [er] 
....  another  shall  gird  thee  and  carry 
thee  whither  thou  wouldst  not."  There  is 
nothing  to  complain  of;  and  there  is  all 
eternity  to  write  poetry  in — though  even 
there  one's  history  may  lay  hold  of  one  in 
some  unforeseen  way  !  But,  putting  to- 
gether the  numerous  hints  scattered  about 
the  poetry  and  prose  of  Mr.  MacDonald, 
we  have  littie  difficulty  in  drawing  still 
another  conclusion — namely,  that  he  has 
had  much  illness,  of  a  kind  which  compell- 
ed passivity  of  body  and  even  of  mental 
mood.  This  would  account  in  great  part 
for  the  mirror-like  quality  of  so  much  of 
his  poetry,  and  for  the  too  frequent  lack  of 
the  accent  of  the  beating  wing.     Some- 
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thing,  however,  must  still  be  allowed  to 
temperament,  especially  as  the  same  pecu- 
liar passivity  appears  in  poems  which  are 
understood  to  have  been  by  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald's  deceased  brother.  But  this  is  not  all. 
We  are  again  going  no  further  than  Mr. 
MacDonald's  own  confidences,  more  or 
less  direct,  carry  us,  when  we. refer  to  the 
immense  influence  which  his  early  training 
in  Scotland,  and  his  subsequent  history  in 
England,  must  have  had  in  giving  his  mind 
a  twist  toward  direct  edification.  Look  at 
the  Roadside  poems  in  this  collection. 
The  "  Child-Mother  "  is  stimulating,  if  any 
thing  on  earth  ever  was.  Mr.*  Martineau 
has  defined  the  spirit  of  religion  to  consist 
in  "  looking  up  and  lifting  up,"  and  the 
very  essence  of  it  is  in  that  sweet  idyl,  but 
without  a  word  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  so.  Now,  as  Aunt  Glegg  said, 
**  Very  well,  that's  the  Dodson  sperrit,"  by 
which  we  mean  the  true  spirit  of  the  muses. 
In  the  next  in  merit  of  these  roadside 
poems,  namely,  "The  Wakeful  Sleeper," 
we  come  a  little  closer  to  "  edification ;  " 
but  still  the  beauty  of  the  story  itself,  and 
its  boundless  suggestion,  are  not  blotted  or 
limited ;  for  the  last  two  verses  are  as  in- 
definite as  either.  "  The  Sheep  and  the 
Goat,"  again,  is  beautiful ;  but  such  words 
as  "  let  priests  say  the  thing  they  please," 
strike  a  false  note.  In  others  of  the  same 
series  the  poetry  splits  sheer  upon  the  rock 
of  edification  or  conventionality ;  and  the 
same  peculiarit}'  which  makes  the  reader 
sometimes  say,  "  Here  are  imaginative 
data,  but  a  want  of  imaginative  action," 
exhibits  itself  in  a  too  great  tendency  to 
*'  occasional "  poetry. 

We  believe  then  that  illness  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  prolonged  training  in  differing,  though 


continuous,  schools  of  "  edification,"  much 
susceptibility  to  social  influences  expressed 
in  quintessential  forms,  and  something  ot 
personal  temperament,  have,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  McDonald,  combined  to  this  result : 
We  can  see  that  he  is  primarily  a  poet ; 
he  sometimes  reaches  that  perfection  ot 
poetic  form  which  carries  with  it  the  in- 
finite suggestion  that  may  make  a  small 
poem  more  valuable  than  a  big  prose 
book,  however  good.  Yet  the  superiority 
in  point  of  force  and  profusion  rests  with 
his  prose  works;  and,  since  we  are  not 
there  so  exacting  in  points  of  artistic  form, 
we  see  less  of  his  shortcomings  than  we  do 
in  his  poetical  writings.  This  may  seem, 
to  impatient  people,  a  very  complex  ver- 
dict, but  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  it  states,  or  at  least  contains, 
the  truth  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

The  prose  writings  generally  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  fi-om  "  David  Elginbrod "  on- 
wards, are  not  before  us.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  variety  of  effect  if  they  had 
been,  for  the  field  of  comment  in  his  more 
finely  imaginative  writings  is  not  wide.  Ot 
his  wide — and  always  genuine — culture, 
and  of  the  varied  apprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  we  should  speak  more  easily  in  deal- 
ing with  his  prose.  It  may  be  a  hazard- 
ous thing  to  say,  but  he  reminds  us  more 
of  Mendelssohn  than  of  any  writer.  We 
have  already  hinted  that  we  take  his  genius 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  flower  of  certain 
spiritual  tendencies  of  our  time,  and  a  very 
beautiful  and  fi'agrant  flower  it  is.  In  the 
dainty  little  casket  which  shuts  over  these 
ten  volumes  there  is  more  of  a  talismanic 
virtue  than  the  reader  wDl  appropriate  in 
a  lifetime. 

Henry  Holbeach. 
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Fortnightly  Review. 

THE  CLOUD  CONFINES. 

The  day  is  dark  and  the  night 
To  him  that  would  search  their  heart ; 
No  lips  of  doud  that  will  part, 
Nor  morning  song  in  the  light : 
Only,  gazing  alone, 
To  him  wild  shadows  are  shown. 
Deep  imder  deep  unknown 
And  height  above  imknown  height. 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the,  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 
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The  Past  is  over  and  fled; 

Named  new,  we  name  it  the  old ; 
Thereof  some  tale  hath  been  told, 
But  no  word  comes  from  the  dead ; 
Whether  at  all  they  be, 
Or  whether  as  bond  or  free. 
Or  whether  they  too  were  we, 
Or  by  what  spell  they  have  sped. 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 
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What  of  the  heart  of  hate 

That  beats  in  thy  breast,  O  Time  ? — 
Red  strife  from  the  furthest  prime. 
And  anguish  of  fierce  debate ; 
War  that  shatters  her  slain. 
And  peace  that  grinds  them  as  grain, 
And  eyes  fixed  ever  in  vain 
On  the  pitiless  eyes  of  Fate. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 


What  of  the  heart  of  love 

That  bleeds  in  thy  breast,  O  Man  ? — 
Thy  kisses  snatched  'neath  the  ban 
Of  fangs  that  mock  them  above ; 
Thy  bells  prolonged  unto  kneUs, 
Thy  hope  that  a  breath  dispels. 
Thy  bitter  forlorn  farewells 
And  the  empty  echoes  thereof? 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 


The  sky  leans  dumb  on  the  sea, 
Aweary  with  all  its  wings ; 
And  oh !  the  song  the  sea  sings 
Is  dark  everlastingly. 
Our  past  is  clean  forgot. 
Our  present  is  and  is  not. 
Our  future's  a  sealed  seedplot. 
And  what  betwixt  them  are  we  ? 

What  word's  to  say  as  we  go  ? 

What  thought's  to  think  by  the  way  ? 
What  truth  may  there  be  to  know, 
And  shall  we  know  it  one  day  ? 


Dante  Gabriel  Rossettt- 
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Cornhill  Mtngume. 
SPAIN:     HER    MANNERS    AND    AMUSEMENTS. 


In  our  recent  imperfect  but  (we  venture 
to  say)  impartial  sketch  of  Spain's  social 
condition,  we  found  ourselves  obliged  to 
leave  for  separate  treatment  those  lighter, 
gayer  aspects  of  her  domestic  and  familiar 
life  which  illustrate,  if  they  do  not  explain, 
the  politics,  morals,  and  economy  of  a  na- 
tion. Every  change,  in  fact,  in  a  people's 
history  is  accompanied  with  a  correspond- 
ng  change  in  its  manners  and  amusements ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  very 
gravest  blockhead — if  he  has  sense  at  all — 
is  forced  to  admit  that  novels,  essays,  sa- 
tires, and  all  that  we  class  under  light  liter- 
ature, is  not  without  solid  value  for  the  stu- 
dent of  a  nation's  development.  When 
Scotland — a  country  which  is  so  far  like 
Spain,  (without  admitting  the  soundness  of 
Mr.  Buckle's  curious  parallel  between  the 
two,)  that  it  has  a  strongly-marked  type  of 
history  and  character,  was  passing  from  an 
unusually  rough  and  poor  Catholic  coun- 
try into  the  respectable  and  prosperous 
Presbyterian  land  which  we  know — what 
happened  ?  what  continued  to  happen  for 
a  long  time  ?  All  the  familiar  sports  were 
made  war  upon,  and  many  of  them  de- 
stroyed, as  if  you  had  blown  away  the  pur- 
ple crown  from  the  thistle,  and  left  nothing 
but  the  prickles.  In  that  highly  curious 
legal  compilation,  where  most  Scottish 
gentlemen  may  find  some  of  their  ances- 
tors mentioned — PUcairtCs  Criminal  Trials. 
— ^we  come  across  the  setting  up  of  a 
"Robin  Hude,"  and  the  "singing  round 
simmer  trees,"  punished  as  offences  against 
the  State  and  law.  As  the  severity  wore 
off,  new  forms  of  recreation  came  up.  And 
just  so  in  England,  and  all  over  the  world, 
forms  of  ceremony,  habits  of  dress,  and 
t)rpes  of  festal  indulgence  have  been  modi- 
fied along  with  the  political  institutions, 
and  in  an  always  recognizable'  harmony 
with  the  modification.  It  is  not  so  great 
a  thing  to  be  noble  in  France,  or  else- 
where, as  it  was  when  only  nobles  wore 
red  heels  to  their  boots,  or  carried  swords, 
ruffles,  and  lace,  or  were  expected  to  be 
able  to  bow  gracefully,  and  dance  a  minu- 
et. These  are  small  things  in  themselves, 
but  their  disappearance  is  related  to  the 
abolition  of  privileges  and  rotten  boroughs, 
and  the  increased  strength  of  dissent,  as 
.well  as  to  the  introduction  of  monkey-jack- 


ets, short  pipes,  and  the  politer  forms  of 
slang. 

Now,  Spain  is  an  interesting  country, 
(though,  in  other  respects  dull  enough  to 
live  in  all  the  year  round,)  just  because 
she  is  slowly,  and  in  a  late  period  of  his- 
tory, going  through  the  kind  of  changes 
which,  to  countries  in  advance  of  her,  are 
matters  of  history  and  antiquarianism.  One 
sees  everywhere,  in  things  tragic,  and  in 
things  commonplace,  the  relics  of  by-gone 
days — oddities  of  conduct  or  custom,  which 
might  serve  to  furnish  materials  to  editors 
of  our  old  English  satirists  and  playwrights. 
Enter  the  Cortes.  A  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  explaining  why  he  resigns 
— ^he  compares  himself  to  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  clinging  to  a  plank,  with  a  dark 
sky  overhead,  and  a  wild  sea  around.  In 
plain  English,  he  does  not  think  that  he 
has  been  properly  suf)ported  by  his  col- 
leagues. Pass  into  the  street.  The  first 
acquaintance  you  meet  parts  assuring  you 
that  he  is  at  the  feet  of  the  lady — ^he  means 
that  he  desires  to  be  remembered  to  your 
wife.  Visit  a  prison  :  it  is  in  the  condition 
of  our  prisons  before  Howard's  time;  a 
country  town,  its  smells  would  kill  Mr. 
Chadwick.  Go  on  board  a  man-of-war. 
She  is  an  iron-clad  of  the  first  magnitude ; 
but  she  has  been  built  in  England,  and  is 
navigated  upon  the  calculations  of  English 
astronomers,  while  her  compasses  were 
made  at  Marseilles.  Yet  the  theor}'  of  the 
nation  is  that  it  has  a  fine  navy  of  its  own, 
and  the  squadron  which  retired  from  before 
Callao,  while  batteries  were  still  firing,  is  si>o- 
ken  of  as  we  hardly  speak  of  the  squadrons 
of  Blake  and  Nelson.  There  is  the  queer- 
est possible  mixture  of  antique  formal  bom- 
bast with  an  adoption  ready-made  of  the 
inventions  of  other  nations,  and  with  a 
practical  barbarism  in  the  roads,  water- 
supply,  hotels,  postal  communication,  pav- 
ing, mendicancy,  and  such  points,  wonder- 
ful to  behold.  The  universal  triumph  of 
the  New  over  the  Old  is  not,  in  Spain,  as 
with  us,  a  triumph  by  way  of  absorption, 
where  the  Old  accepts  something  of  the 
New,  and  lasts ;  or  the  New  receives  firom 
the  Old  in  establishing  itself  a  part  of  its 
substance  and  color.  In  Spain  the  two 
elements  battle  eternally,  each  being  of  an 
extreme  and  unyielding  type ;  or  when  one 
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of  the  two  gains  a  good  start,  it  rushes  in- 
to extremes  and  leaves  the  other  helpless 
and  silent.  Every  tendency  is  in  excess. 
Marquesses  of  Carabas  are  confronted  by 
sans  culottes — the  monks  of  Erasmus  and 
Rabelais  are  jostled  by  pamphleteers  of 
the  latest  French  infidel  pattern.  There  are 
railways,  (constructed  by  foreigners,)  but 
they  are,  in  many  parts,  not  fenced  in,  to 
the  grievous  peril,  and  occasional  destruc- 
tion, of  old  women  who  jog  placidly  across 
them  upon  overloaded  donkeys.  So  great 
was  the  interruption  to  Spanish  country 
ideas  of  the  railways  that,  at  first,  the  pea- 
santry, charmed  by  the  sight  of  a  level 
road,  used  to  walk  upon  them,  and  only 
gradually  learned  to  move  out  of  the  way 
when  they  heard  the  whistle — their  first  im- 
pression being  that  the  train  ought  to  stop 
to  let  them  change  their  position  at  per- 
fect leisure.  Tramways  are  now  being  in- 
troduced into  the  large  cities,  and  not  long 
since  the  first  tramway  omnibus  at  Madrid 
had  to  be  protected  by  police.  The  Ma- 
drid populace  had  nothing  to  say  against 
it,  except  that  it  was  an  innovation.  But 
that  was  quite  enough  in  a  country  where 
foreigners  are  stared  at  like  wild  beasts, 
(and  fleeced,  if  they  don't  look  out, like 
tame  ones,)  and  where  a  foreigner  isalwa)rs 
taken  at  first  for  a  Frenchman,  because 
France  is  near,  and  all  beyond  it  terra  in- 
cognita. This  jumbling  together  of  the 
changes  imported  fi-om  abroad  with  the 
traditions  of  local  superstitution  and  Go- 
thic and  Moorish  customs  and  ideas — this 
array  of  obsolete  prejudices  and  ignoran- 
ces alongside  finance  operations  worthy  of 
the  latest  dodges  of  Capel  Court — this  it  is 
which  makes  Spain  an  amusing  country — 
a  land  of  the  comic  no  less  than  of  the 
serious—  picturesque.  Indeed,  Spain  has 
never  yet  had  justice  done  her  fi-om  a  hu- 
morous point  of  view.  Ford  has  admirable 
flashes  of  witty  sarcasm,  but  they  are  fit- 
ful and  desultory,  and  his  main  and  serious 
business  is  with  the  Past.  Writers  of  Sou- 
they's  school  deal  only  with  the  romantic, 
like  Washington  Irving ;  while  Thdophile 
Gautier,  in  his  brilliant  litde  volume,  cares 
for  nothing  but  the  brilliant  and  pictu- 
resque, barbarous  or  not.  He  was,  in  fact, 
delighted  to  find  that  you  could  get  with 
so  much  ease  firom  the  life  of  the  boule- 
vards into  a  life  that  had  little  more  in 
common  with  it — Madrid  once  quitted — 
than  Tunis  or  Bagdad. 

There  are  two  elements  in  Spanish  life 


equally  distinct  fi'om  that  of  England,  the 
one  which  is  Spanish  purely,  the  other 
which  Spain  has  in  common  more  or  less 
with  the  Latin  races  generally.  And  there 
is  still  a  third  element — the  provincial — to 
be  allowed  for,  according  to  its  importance, 
as  necessity  requires.  But  the  last  is  of 
little  consequence  for  our  present  purpose, 
since  it  is  certain  that,  however  strong  the 
differences  between  province  and  province 
in  Spain,  Spaniards  are  much  more  like 
each  other,  come  from  where  they  may, 
than  they  are  hke  any  other  nation.  Bar- 
celona is  considerably  "  French,"  for  in- 
stance, in  some  respects,  and  there  are  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  French  subjects  in  it. 
But  the  French  are  not  less  foreigners  in 
every  thing  than  the  far  scantier  English, 
and  a  Frenchman  would  feel  insulted  ra- 
ther than  otherwise,  if  you  took  him  for 
a  Catalan.  No  doubt  a  Catalan  woman, 
again,  with  her  large  feet,  raucous  voice, 
and  over-dressed  look,  is  at  least  as  unlike 
the  fairy-light  vivacious  Andalusian,  whose 
delicacy  Gautier  compares  to  that  of  the 
build  of  the  Arab  horse,  as  she  is  unlike 
the  smart  Parisian,  neat  in  dress  and  lively 
of  tongue.  But  she  has  the  same  kind  of 
traditional  ideas,  and  the  same  kind  of  so- 
cial habits  and  education  as  the  Andalu- 
sian ;  and  these  broad  resemblances,  based 
upon  history  and  politics,  are  the  essential 
things  to  be  considered  when  national  cha- 
racter is  discussed. 

Spanish  manners  are  gradually  chang- 
mg,  as  Mr.  Ford  saw  them  changing  among 
the  generation  which  has  now  nearly  pass- 
ed away.  But  enough  remains  to  show 
their  feudal  type  tinged  with  Orientalism. 
The  regular  Castilian  grandee,  the  hidalgo 
of  old  days,  whom  Raleigh  knew,  was 
something  between  a  pasha  of  the  best 
Osmanli  breed  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury.  He  was  grave  and  impassive,  but 
he  loved  adventure ;  was  ready  to  fight  for 
his  king  or  his  mistress ;  and  was  puncti- 
lious in  all  that  regards  ceremony  and 
courtesy.  And,  to  this  day,  in  districts 
quite  remote  from  the  Castiles,  one  still 
sees  that  a  figure  of  this  kind  is  the  ideal 
upon  which  the  manners  of  society  have 
been  formed.  The  unreality  of  the  whole 
aff*air  only  reveals  itself  and  suggests  ludi- 
crous emotions  gradually.  At  first  there 
is  something  imposing  in  a  solemnity  which 
seems  raised  above  all  that  is  little,  and 
attractive  in  a  politeness  which  places  the 
house  where  you  visit — d  la  disposicion  de 
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listed — at  the  disposition  of  your  worship 
or  grace.  "  I  kiss  the  feet  of  your  grace, 
lady,"  says  the  gentleman.  "I  kiss  the 
hand  of  your  grace,  cavalier,"  answers  the 
lady.  "  Gmte  listed  d  comer  7"  is  the  invi- 
tation to  eat,  given  by  every  body,  as  he 
moves  off  to  his  meal,  or,  more  briefly, 
"  Guste  listed  /"  if  it  makes  its  appearance 
while  you  happen  to  be  in  the  house. 
Even  an  old  woman  eating  a  sardine  upon 
a  bit  of  bread  in  her  shop,  makes  the  offer 
to  a  casual  customer.  So  in  smaller  mat- 
ters. A  Spaniard  raises  his  hat  slightly  on 
entering  the  waiting-room  of  the  railway- 
station,  and  salutes  the  strangers  whom  he 
finds  in  a  railway  carriage.  It  is,  j>erhaps, 
on  paper,  however,  that  the  true  Spanish 
ceremoniousness  comes  out  best.     A  letter 

has  B.  S.  M ,  kisses  his  hands,  (the  use 

of  the  third  person,  by  the  way,  adds  great- 
ly to  all  these  effects,)  even  on  the  outside. 
And  the  style  is  that  of  a  dispatch  rather 
than  of  every-day  concerns.  Nothing  is 
mentioned  without  some  swelling  epithet 
of  praise.  You  read  of  "  this  cultivated  and 
enlightened  city" — a  city  where  you  may 
hunt  all  day  in  vain  for  a  novel  of  George 
Sand's.  A  warehouse,  as  likely  as  not,  is 
an  illustrious  warehouse^  or  a  renmvned place 
of  industry.  The  biographer  of  a  local 
worthy  will  talk  of  the  elevated  rank  of  his 
family,  and  in  the  next  paragraph  you  find, 
most  probably,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
rather  well-to-do  apothecary. 

All  exaggeration  of  this  kind  is  akin  to 
the  exaggeration  just  described  in  the  man- 
ners of  every-day  life.  It  rests  upon  a  van- 
ity without  limit,  which  flourishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  isolation  and  ignorance  of 
the  untraveled,  unread  community  in  which 
it  grows.  Nay,  the  very  politeness  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  springs  more  firom  van- 
ity than  from  kindness.  We  are  a  pueblo 
hidalgo — a  people  of  nobles  and  cavaliers 
— and  it  is  our  duty  to  bow  and  smile,  and 
bandy  fine  phrases ;  this  is  the  sentiment 
that  a  studious  observer  finds,  by  degrees, 
to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  society  which  is, 
so  to  speak,  always  on  parade.  Other- 
wise, something  in  the  way  of  services,  or 
good  oflices,  or  hospitality,  would  follow 
upon  these  mighty  professions,  which  for- 
eigners of  all  nations  know  never  to  be 
the  case.  Meanwhile,  politeness  in  forms, 
the  ceremonious  part  of  politeness,  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  range  of  that  civilized 
virtue.  We  must  not  forget  that  "man- 
ners," like  mores^  is  a  word  with  two  signi- 


fications, of  which  one  is  more  important 
than  the  other.  When  Cowper  says  of  his 
brother, 

Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth. 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too— 

he  is  not  thinking  only  of  the  knid  of  way 
in  which  his  brother  carried  himself  in  a 
drawing-room  or  a  stage-coach.     And  we 
confess  that  we  should  relish  Spain's  high- 
flown  courtesy  better  if  the  same  men  who 
are  "  at  the  feet "  of  women  would  learn  not 
to  stare  brutally  at  them, — sometimes,  in- 
deed, to  speak  to  them, — ^in  the  Alamedas, 
Ramblas^  or  Plazas  of  Spanish  cities.     As 
a  rule,  no  young  ladies  can  walk  alone  in 
such  cities,  and  this  is  not  merely  a  part  of 
the  semi-Oriental  watchfulness  exercised 
over  them,  but  a  practical  precaution  due 
to  experience.     What  finit  the  watchful- 
ness, assisted  by  the  confessional,  bears  in 
the  after  and  married  life  of  Spanish  wo- 
men, let   the   well-known   mores  of   Ma- 
drid tell.    But  to  waive  these  too  large  and 
too  delicate  questions,  and  to  return  to 
Spanish  manners  in  the  lighter  sense  of  the 
word,  the  reader  must  not  fancy  that  the 
man  who  kisses  his  hands,  on  paper,  will 
not  thrust  him  to  the  wall  (if  big  enough) 
should  there  be  any  thing  like  pressure  at  a 
railway,  an  opera,  or  a  ball.     The  courtesy 
of  the  country  is  a  courtesy  of  forms,  hold- 
ing good  when  the  forms  can  be  complied 
with  easily  and  comfortably,  but   giving 
way  under  the  least  pressure  of  selfishness. 
We  have  seen  ladies  looking  vainly  for 
seats  in  a  splendid  cafd,  glittering  with 
mirrors  and  gilding,  and  frequented  by  the 
best  society — the  sociedad  elegante.     Not  a 
swarthy  caballero  moved,  but  all  remained 
smoking  (and  spitting)  at  their  ease.     Yet 
such  men,  knowing — ^literally — less  about 
Europe  than  an  educated  Hindoo,  would 
be  sure   to  uphold  Spanish   manners  as 
something  unique.     The  truth  is,  that  it  is 
a  mere  delusion  either  that  the  manners  of 
the  grandees  are  equal  to  those  of  well- 
bred  Englishmen,  or  that  the  general  mas- 
ses of  Spain  are  more  civil  and  agreea- 
ble than  those  of  England.     The  inflated 
bowing  and  complimenting  style  of  "  de- 
portment "  has  a  certain  "  high-life-below- 
stairs"  character  nowadays  in  Spain.     It 
looks  as  if  it  were  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
Oriental  stateliness  of  the  Moor,  and  the 
feudal  pride  of  the  Goth,  by  their  horse- 
boys and  valets.    And  it  is  based  upon  an 
assertion  of  self,  closely  connected  with 
envy.     Every  body    would    like   to    be 
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hidalgOy  in  order  that  nobody  may  be 
hidalgo. 

The  mixture  of  sentiments  upon  which 
all  this  rests  is  by  no  means  to  be  consider- 
ed unimportant,  or  valuable  only  as  illus- 
trating the  manners  of  the  country.  It  has 
an  influence  upon  Spain's  politics  and  for- 
tunes. The  ex-Queen  would  not  have 
held  out  so  long  if  she  had  not  been  nmy 
Espanola  in  these  matters  as  in  others.  A 
good  anecdote  is  told  of  her  from  this 
point  of  view.  When  she  was  in  the  Bis- 
cayan  provinces  in  the  autumn  of  i868, 
before  the  revolution  broke  out,  but  when 
the  atmosphere  was  felt  to  be  charged  with 
coming  storm,  her  Majesty  paid  a  visit  to 
one  of  her  men-of-war.  The  captain  re- 
ceived her  as  became  her  rank,  and  their 
chat  was  agreeable.  "  But  does  not  your 
Majesty  know,"  said  the  officer,  presentiy, 
"  that  you  are  in  my  power  here,  and  that 
I  can  sail  away  with  you  to  Cadiz,  or  any- 
where that  I  like  ?"  **  Of  course,  I  know 
it,"  Queen  Isabel  answered ;  "  but  I  also 
know  that  you  are  cabalUro  Espaholy  and 
that,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
you  to  do  such  a  thing!"  One  of  the 
charms  of  her  Majesty  was  a  sweet  voice, 
and  doubtless  this  went  for  something  in 
the  effect  of  her  little  speech.  But  the 
essence  of  it  was  the  artfully  matter-of- 
course  appeal  to  the  captain's  cabailerosi- 
dad.  And  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
Spain  is  yet  ripe  enough  for  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  far  simpler,  but  essentially 
truer,  type  of  kingly  politeness,  shown  by 
Amadeo  the  First,  in  his  September  Pro- 
gress. In  time  his  dynasty,  if  it  lasts,  may 
supply  a  new  ideal  of  conduct  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  It  would  be  a  great 
blessing ;  for  the  present  obsolete  and  imi- 
tative one  indirectly  supports  the  preten- 
tiousness, isolation,  indolence,  the  want  of 
respect  for  enterprise,  industry,  knowledge, 
and  good  faith,  which  make  the  Spanish 
name  so  cheap  and  the  Spanish  loans  so 
dear. 

The  strange  want  of  hospitality  among 
the  Spaniards  is  so  distincdy  a  national  fea- 
ture that  it  deserves  a  few  words  to  itself 
The  odd  thing  is,  that  they  lay  claim  to  it, 
along  with  all  other  virtues ;  and  that  hos- 
pitality is  attributed,  in  public,  to  cities  in 
which  nobody  receives  a  stranger,  just  as 
culture  to  cities  where  there  are  no  pictures 
nor  books.  The  pretence  in  this  matter  is 
perhaps  the  queerest  of  all  pretences.  The 
foreigner  is  told  that  a  house  is  "  at  his  dis- 


position," and  the  quantity  of  house-pro- 
perty he  acquires  of  this  very  peculiar  kind 
is  respectable.  But  he  is  not  expected  to 
call  at  his  house,  and  he  is  never  invited 
specially  to  it.  This  is  more  or  less  true 
of  all  Spain ;  less  true,  perhaps,  of  Madrid 
than  of  other  cities ;  and  less  true  of  the 
Biscayan  provinces  or  Andalusia,  than  of 
Catalonia;  but  true,  in  the  main,  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  Where  did  this  strange 
element  come  from  ?  It  is  not  "  Latin," 
for  the  Romans  were  dinner-givers  from 
the  beginning,  like  the  Greeks,  and  much 
of  the  best  fun  of  the  comic  writers,  from 
Plautus  to  Petronius,  turns  upon  that  side 
of  their  sociable  and  brilliant  life.  It  is 
not  "  Oriental."  The  Arab  is  ready  with 
his  tent,  his  bread  and  salt  and  dates ;  and, 
in  calling  upon  a  pasha,  if  you  are  not  sure 
of  kabobs  or  pillau,  you  are  at  least  never 
dismissed  without  pipes  and  coffee.  It  is 
not  "Gothic."  The  Goth  was  of  many 
varieties  and  of  many  lands,  but  he  was 
always  more  or  less  given  to  keeping  open 
house;  and  Adam  Smith  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  give  a  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  hearty  welcome  and  honest  cheer  oi 
the  old  mediaeval  life.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  the  races  enumerated,  being  con- 
querors only,  and  no  way  related  to  the 
bulk  of  the  indigenous  population,  which 
was  far  more  numerous,  never  penetrated 
deeper  in  their  influence  than  a  little  be- 
low the  surface,  and  thus  affected  the  for- 
mal manners  of  Spain,  without  much  ac- 
tual impression  upon  the  national  charac- 
ter. Scratch  a  Russian,  said  Napoleon, 
and  you  find  a  Tartar.  Scratch  a  Span- 
iard, he  might  have  said,  and  you  find  an 
Iberian.  We  certainly  have  known  and 
seen  incidents  of  Spanish  hospitality  wor- 
thy of  the  Iberians  of  Strabo.  In  one  case 
a  Spanish  family  asked  some  foreigners  to 
a  dance.  The  dancing  went  cheerfully  on 
till  about  half  past  one,  when  the  lady 
of  the  house  bowed  affectionately  to  her 
friends  by  way  of  bowing  them  out.  The 
family,  she  said,  were  going  to  supper! 
Yet  families  of  this  kind  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  sup — ay,  and  right  well,  too— 
at  the  foreigner's  expense.  We  remember 
a  Yankee  man-of-war  giving  a  ball  in  a 
Spanish  Mediterranean  port.  Yankee  offi- 
cers are  well  paid,  and  the  most  cheerful  of 
hosts.  Champagne  cocktails  are  found  to 
enliven  the  eagle,  and  are  freely  supplied 
to  the  fiiends  of  that  bird.  So  the  supper 
was  excellent,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
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Spaniards  was  extraordinary.  Stout  old 
ladies  were  heard  exclaiming,  through 
mouthfuls  of  unwonted  fowl  and  tongue, 
that  if  they  had  thought  it  would  have 
been  any  thing  like  this,  they  would  have 
brought  Tlo  Jorge — Uncle  George.  Where 
was  he  on  such  an  occasion  ?  Why  was 
not  he  having  a  slice  off  the  esiranjero  ? 
The  nephews  of  these  old  girls,  meanwhile, 
organized  a  cutting-out  expedition,  and 
having  discovered  where  more  champagne 
was,  made  a  gallant  attack  upon  the  stores. 
A  British  vessel  on  the  Mediterranean  sta- 
tion, detached  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  some- 
times makes  the  mistake  of  attempting  to 
begin  friendly  relations  by  a  ball.  The  re- 
sult, in  every  instance,  is  the  same.  The 
society  of  the  place  flocks  to  the  entertain- 
ment, and  the  entertainers  never  hear  of 
their  guests  afterwards. 

Some  vestiges  still  exist,  however,  of  a 
friendly  little  custom  which  was  wearing 
out  in  Mr.  Ford's  time.  It  has  happened 
to  ourselves,  at  least  once,  to  find,  on  set- 
tling with  the  mozo  cafi,  that  our  shot  had 
been  paid  by  a  Spaniard,  who  has  done  us 
that  honor  from  observing  (we  fear  from 
our  accent)  that  we  were  stangers  in  the 
land.  Once,  also,  in  another  city,  at  a  ta- 
ble-d^hbte,  some  officers  sent  the  waiter 
round  with  their  sherry-bottle,  the  contents 
of  which  were  all  the  more  welcome  be- 
cause good  sherry  can  hardly  be  got,  ex- 
cept by  ordering  it  expressly  from  Andalu- 
sia, and  average  sherry  is  as  dear  as  in 
London.  These  humane  practices,  though 
falling  into  desuetude,  are  not  extinct ;  and 
the  foreigner  who  finds  himself  dining  in 
public  may  send  a  glass  of  champagne  to 
a  lady  without  impertinence,  and  it  will  be 
a  good  preparation  for  a  little  chat.  The 
Spaniards  are  sociable  when  thrown  in 
one's  way  in  traveling,  in  hotels,  etc. ;  and 
are  not  haunted  by  the  reserve  which 
Johnson  used  to  blame  our  people  for,  nor 
by  the  inward  pressure  of  class  feeling  from 
which  many  honest  Britons  suffer.  Un- 
fortunately, traveling  is  very  uncomfortable 
work  in  Spain ;  and  a  iable-d^ hbte  makes 
severe  demands  upon  the  stomach,  the 
nerves  and  the  temper.  To  see  a  man  us- 
ing a  knife  as  if  he  were  a  professional  cut- 
throat about  to  practice  upon  himself;  to 
see  such  a  man  spit  freely  during  the  meal ; 
to  have  a  whiff  of  his  tobacco-smoke  fly- 
ing lightly  over  your  omelette, — these  are 
among  the  pangs  of  exile !  We  welcome, 
therefore,  a  new  edition  of  a  Spanish  cook- 


ery-book,* which  (in  the  interest  of  our 
readers)  we  bought  the  other  day,  and 
which  contains  some  excellent  observations 
on  behavior  at  table. 

"  The  man  who  is  not  a  good  gastro- 
nome," says  oiu-  writer,  "uses  the  same 
spoon  for  every  plate,  strikes  his  fork  against 
his  teeth,  and  picks  them  with  it  into  the 
bargain."  This  unhappy  being  is  warned 
that  such  things  are  ridiculous  and  dis- 
agreeable among  people  of  fashion — genie 
de  tnoda.  The  good  gastronome  is  next 
brought  forward  to  set  him  an  example. 
He  employs  spoon  and  knife  on  proper  oc- 
casions, according  to  the  dish, — ^well  aware 
that  if  he  makes  a  mistake  in  helping  fruit, 
ices,  or  pastry,  he  is  giving  proof  that  he 
has  not  been  brought  up  in  a  house  where 
such  dishes  are  known.  Haste  in  sitting 
down,  the  choice  of  a  seat  that  does  not 
belong  to  him,  an  ostentation  of  puerile 
appetite,  eyes  greedily  fixed  on  the  eatables, 
and  a  gluttonous  air,  un  aire  guloso,  are  all 
avoided  by  el  buen  gasirbnotno.  To  eat  in 
a  hurry  argues  misery  and  hunger,  and  that 
the  guest  has  only  come  to  eat  Nor  is  si- 
lence to  be  maintained ;  the  guest  is  to  en- 
liven the  table  with  jokes  and  festive  con- 
versations, since  it  is  no  place  for  treating 
of  serious  events;  yet  he  is  not  to  be  a 
mere  buffoon,  lest  the  terrible  suspicion 
should  be  aroused  that  the  wine  has  got 
into  his  head.  Those  who  follow  exactly 
these  precepts,  maintaining  self-possession 
and  decency,  and  using  tooth-picks,  (adroit- 
ly introduced  in  the  concluding  paragraph,) 
will  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  table :  "  cel- 
ebrating them  with  the  enchantments  of 
festive  poetry,  and  being  at  the  same  time 
the  delight  of  society."     (p.  50.) 

In  this  little  treatise  we  recognize  the 
spirit  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  reformer, 
animated  by  a  true  ambition  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  race;  a  man,  in  fact, 
whom  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  with  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  that  it  fell  to  our 
lot  to  witness  in  1868.  Such  change  as 
he  recommends  in  Spanish  habits  will,  no 
doubt,  be  brought  about  slowly,  and  they 
are — to  employ  a  figure  which  our  readers 
may  have  heard  before — steps  in  the  right 
direction.  Of  the  cookery  receipts  of  our 
friend  we  can  not  speak  so  well  as  of  his  la- 
bors in  the  cause  of  the  moral  reform  at  the 
table.     He  is  too  fond  of  garlic,  {ajo^  that 


•  Nuevo  Artede  Cocinoy  TeMeo  y  PrdcHco.   Por 
Juan  Altimiras.     1871. 
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cicuHs  aUium  nocentius  which  is  so  disagree- 
able an  element  in  the  dishes,  and  the 
breaths,  of  the  sweet  south.  He  is  for 
destroying  the  flavor  of  partridges  by  cook- 
ing them  with  sardines  inside,  with  laurel- 
leaves,  orange-juice,  and  what  not.  But, 
indeed,  cookery  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  any 
other  art  in  Spain.  The  materials  for  the 
artist  are  inferior  to  begin  with.  The  meat 
and  poultry  are  badly  fed ;  the  sea-coast 
people  fish  as  little  as  possible ;  even  •  the 
fruit  is  poor  for  want  of  cultivation — and 
that  in  a  country  where  oranges  ripen  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get 
fresh  butter  in  the  greatest  cities,  where  an 
oil  unsavory  enough  to  spoil  an  English- 
man's salad  serves  as  the  native  substitute. 
Thick  chocolate,  bacalao  or  salt-fish,  a  pu- 
chero  or  stew,  supplying  first  a  rather  watery 
soup  and  then  some  stringy  batdlli,  make 
up,  with  tomatoes,  olives,  and  cakes,  the  or- 
dinary fare  of  a  Spanish  household.  For- 
eigners can  not  take  to  it  kindly,  unless  by 
beginning  young ;  but  they  can  do  no  bet- 
ter except  by  resorting  to  some  restaurant 
kept  by  a  Frenchman ;  or  laboring  to  dine 
in  the  English  manner  in  second-rate  style, 
at  prices  for  which  excellent  provender 
can  be  obtained  in  London.  The  inferior- 
ity of  kid  to  Scotch  or  Welsh  mutton;  of 
ewe-cheese  and  goats*  milk  to  the  produce 
of  British  dairies ;  the  total  absence  of  such 
things  as  salmon,  grouse,  pheasants,  venison, 
etc.,  not  to  mention  the  humbler  luxuries, 
gooseberries,  and  ginger-beer  (in  a  dimate, 
too,  so  suggestive  of  shandy-gaff/) ;  these 
are  not  considerations  to  be  despised  by 
any  means.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  master  such  "  acquired  tastes  "  as  a 
taste  for  snails,  (caracoles^)  although  the 
ancients  not  only  ate  them,  but  had  cock- 
iearia,  or  cochUarum  vivaria^  in  which  to 
keep  and  fatten  them.  The  Spaniards  are 
fond  of  snails  in  soup  and  other  forms. 
And  after  a  thunderstorm,  with  its  wild 
showers,  has  passed  away,  you  may  see  the 
lights  of  the  snail-gatherers  twinkling  along 
the  hill-side,  in  the  evening,  as  they  search 
for  their  prey  in  the  moist  earth. 

We  may,  perhaps,  at  the  risk  of  over- 
refining,  connect  the  comparative  discom- 
fort of  Spain  home-life  at  once  with  the 
vulgarities  of  the  table-d^hbte,  and  the  tu- 
mid extravagance  of  the  politeness  of  the 
streets.  Simplicity  in  good  breeding  is  one 
of  the  last  results  of  refinement,  and  refine- 
ment begins  at  home.  The  lowest  vulgar- 
ity is  to  put  a  diamond  ring  on  dirty  fin- 


gers, and  the  exact  analogy  to  this  is  the 
affectation  of  stately  manners  by  people 
whose  domestic  habits  are  sordid;  their 
rooms  musty,  and  so  arranged  that  the  very 
kitchen  itself  is  in  awkward  proximity  to 
the  most  incongruous  parts  of  the  building. 
In  the  promenade,  however,  the  corridors 
of  the  theatre,  and  so  forth,  the  sham-ba- 
ronial ideal  resumes  its  ascendency;  and 
throughout  the  country,  manners  are  col- 
ored by  the  prevailing  influence  of  non- 
domestic  habits.  Hence  the  increasing 
dressiness  of  Spanish  women,  whose  natu- 
raleza — their  most  famous  charm — is  ob- 
served to  be  losing  its  delicate  bloom,  and 
going  the  way  of  .the  mantilla.  Just  at 
present,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  veil ;  but  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  times  is  to  supersede 
the  old  poetry  of  traditional  Spanish  cos- 
tume by  all  the  showy  extravagances  of 
the  modes.  These  destroy  the  grace  of 
the  Andaluzas,  and  turn  into  grotesque 
comedy  the  prosaic  commonplace  of  the 
Catalanas.  As  for  the  men,  their  dress, 
now,  is  in  a  general  way  imitated  from  the 
French ;  and  about  as  "  romantic  "  as  if  it 
had  been  modeled  upon  the  queer  sketch- 
es of  men  of  fashion,  which  adorn  the  win- 
dows of  enterprising  Jew-tailors  in  some 
quarters  of  our  own  capital.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  dependent  the  Spanish  are  upon 
the  French — whom  they  dislike  so  cordial- 
ly— for  the  little  things  as  well  as  the  great 
things  of  life.  We  showed  in  our  last  pa- 
per that  they  only  know  English  books,  and 
only  a  few  of  them,  by  translations  made 
through  the  French.  Even  French  fans 
are  easier  to  get  than  Spanish  in  a  country 
where  fans  are  universally  carried,  in-doors 
and  out  of  doors,  and  are  as  indispensable 
as  petticoats. 

We  might  almost  say  that,  nowadays, 
the  one  entirely  distinctive  feature  of  Span- 
ish life  left  is  the  bull-fight.  And  this  is 
a  very  distinctive  fact.  It  shows  that  the 
essential  Spanish  character  still  remains  im- 
changed,  however  much  the  novelties  of 
external  speculations  and  external  habits 
may  play  upon  and  modify  the  country. 
Nay,  the  barbarism  of  the  national  sport 
has  been  adapted  to  the  new  world  of  rail- 
ways in  a  business-like  way ;  and  from  one 
point  of  view,  it  has  expanded  itself,  and 
gained  in  strength,  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation.  The  sport,  (ori- 
ginally, as  we  all  know,  a  Moorish  one,) 
was  long  confined  to  Andalusia  and  Ma- 
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drid,  or  chiefly  cherished  in  those  parts  of 
Spain.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  Barcelona 
so  lately  as  1835,  and  the  massacres  there, 
that  year,  began  with  the  dragging  of  a 
bull  that  had  displeased  the  populace 
through  the  streets — no  uncommon  in- 
troduction to  Spanish  tumults  generally. 
What  would  England  say  if  Manchester 
should  suddenly  take  up  the  prize-ring,  or 
announce  to  the  public  the  establishment 
of  a  new  League  for  the  restoration  of  bear- 
baiting  and  cock-hghting  ?  Now  Catalo- 
nia is  Spanish  Lancashire,  with  Barcelona 
for  its  Manchester,  as  Mr.  Ford  observes ; 
and  yet  it  not  only  adopted  this  old  Afri- 
can recreation  so  recently  as  we  have  seen, 
but  its  bull-ring  is  the  second  in  size  of  all 
Spain.  It  holds  some  eleven  thousand 
spectators,  and  there  are  bull-fights  in  it 
every  year.  Having  naturalized  the  bull- 
fight, Catalonia  in  a  few  years  more  ac- 
cepted the  railway  system ;  and  the  rail- 
ways of  Spain  have  assisted  in  keeping 
buU-fighting  up,  for  the  "  stars  "  of  the  ring 
go  "  starring  "  the  provinces,  when  Madrid 
ajid  Seville  can  spare  them,  just  as  our  ac- 
tors go  to  Liverpool  and  Edinburgh,  and 
take  the  bulls  with  them.  The  bulls  are 
at  first  left  in  some  field  near  the  city  in 
which  they  are  to  perform  and  be  perform- 
ed upon ;  and  we  once  knew  an  English- 
man, when  out  shooting,  drop  upon  a  col- 
lection of  them,  to  which  he  bid  a  civil  and 
very  rapid  farewell. 

The  town  is  soon  extensively  covered 
with  play-bills,  in  which  a  bull  with  for- 
midable horns  is  a  prominent  object.  The 
public  is  informed  from  what  breeding- 
grounds  the  animals  come,  the  best  being 
as  well-known  as  the  stables  of  our  train- 
ers of  race-horses.  A  list  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  performers  follows;  and 
tickets  are  sold  at  the  confectioners'  and 
elsewhere.  The  entertainment  is  always 
presided  over  by  the  competent  authority, 
generally  the  civil  governor ;  and  thus  the 
State  makes  itself  responsible  for  the  effect 
upon  the  popular  character  of  the  amuse- 
ment. 

The  perverse  sentimentalism  with  which 
things  Spanish  are  usually  regarded  by  the 
wandering  British  tourist  weighs  upon  us 
at  this  point;  Shall  we  be  thought  desti- 
tute of  a  feeling  for  the  picturesque,  or  cy- 
nical, or  effeminate,  or  all  three,  if  we  ven- 
ture to  say  in  plain  English  that  we  think 
the  Spanish  bull-fight  a  degrading,  savage, 
and  rather  stupid  and  tiresome  exhibition  ? 


Be  it  so,  if  so  it  must  be.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  no  writer  has  yet  taken,  not  the  bull, 
but  the  bull-fight  by  the  horns  proi>erly. 
Eyen  the  admirable  Ford  is  too  lenient, 
which  is  not  his  usual  fault — although,  by 
the  way,  his  comparative  gentleness  on 
this  point  will  not  atone,  in  Spanish  eyes, 
for  his  loyal  labors  in  honor  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Already, 
in  his  time,  within  thirty  years,  the  graves 
of  our  Peninsular  heroes  ^when  they  did 
get  graves)  required  an  Ola  Mortality. 

"  But  the  bull-fight  is  such  a  capital 
thing  to  describe  !"  Yes ;  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely why  we  do  not  choose  to  describe 
it.  An  honest  description  would  be 
sickening.  It  would  be  a  picture  of  a 
shambles ;  a  lively  sketch  of  a  knackers'- 
yard;  something  that  would  not  be  allowed 
to  be  hung  up  in  a  Smithfield  tap-room. 
It  may  seem  unfair  to  say  that  the  modem 
bull-fight  is  a  show,  where  people  go  to 
see  broken-down  cab  horses  ripped  up  by 
half- wild  bulls.  But  this  is  the  exact  truth, 
nevertheless;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that 
all  compromises,  all  displays  of  trained 
bulls  or  bulls  with  tipped  horns;  mere 
feats  of  manly  agility  and  grace,  unaccom- 
panied with  downright  slaughter,  flanks 
streaming  with  gore,  and  entrails  trailing 
in  the  dust — all  such  displays,  of  which 
torture  forms  no  part,  fall  utterly  flat,  and 
hardly  meet  any  patronage.  The  yells  for 
**  caballos  "  when  the  carnage  nms  short, 
show  what  the  public  want;  and  they 
are  content  to  wait  for  the  concluding 
chapter,  the  butchery  of  the  buU,  till  they 
have  seen  some  more  screws  kicking  in 
anguish  upon  the  sand.  Anciently,  as 
still  in  theory,  the  bull-fight  was  a  combat 
between  a  well-mounted  and  skillful  horse- 
man, with  assistants  on  foot,  and  a  M'ild 
animal.  But  it  has  degenerated,  like  eve- 
ry thing  else,  till  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  screw's  side  turned  to  receive  the  bull's 
horns  has  become  the  essential  pleasure  of 
the  holiday.  If  the  bull  stops  to  gore  a 
half-dead  horse,  in  running  round  the 
arena,  there  is  a  general  laugh.  Surely, 
there  is  nothing  either  picturesque  or  skill- 
ful in  a  detail  like  that  ? 

And,  indeed,  the  "picturesque"  and 
"skillful"  elements  of  this  decrepit  game 
are  what  writers  for  effect  most  exaggerate. 
The  sweeping  circles  of  a  Southern  crowd, 
rising  row  above  row  under  a  sky  of 
millq^  blue,  do  imdoubtedly  produce  an 
effect;  but  it  is  essentially  ail  effect  of  the 
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moment.  The  mass  of  spectators  is  tem- 
porarily impressive,  but  when  you  examine 
it,  however  briefly,  the  ruffianly  elements 
stand  forth  so  prominently  that  the  poetry 
vanishes,  and  a  reaction  against  the  mere 
brute  force  of  numbers  rises  strongly  with- 
in you.  Then,  as  to  the  skill  displayed. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bull  is  ^'got 
at "  before  he  is  let  out,  and  more  or  less 
disabled  by  some  cowardly  blow.  But  in 
any  case  the  odds  are  so  conclusively  and 
overwhelmingly  against  him  that  ^^Jight'^ 
is  not  the  proper  word  for  the  game ;  and 
that  so  far  from  regarding  the  bull  as  an 
enemy,  you  find  yourself  wishing  that, 
once  in  a  way,  he  would  get  the  best  of  it, 
and  hint  a  little  lesson  of  humanity  to  his 
tormenters  by  giving  them  a  friendly  poke 
in  the  ribs.  No  doubt  there  are  pretty 
interludes.  It  is  pretty  to  see  the  bandenl- 
Uros  charge  the  bull — light  as  dancing- 
girls,  steady  as  skirmishing  riflemen — and 
dart  the  gaudy  batiderillas  of  gay  color  and 
keen  edge  into  his  dense  hide.  It  is  ex- 
citing also,  and  without  the  coarse  excite- 
ment of  mere  cruelty,  to  watch  a  wary 
performer,  handkerchief  in  hand,  receive  a 
bulPs  charge,  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  evade 
it  at  the  last  instant  by  the  most  dexterous 
bound  aside  that  one  can  imagine.  But 
all  such  little  touches  are  few  and  rare; 
and  the  steady  rending  of  horses'  bellies, 
the  successive  butchery  of  bull  after  bull, 
make  up  the  real  staple  of  the  afternoon's 
pleasure,  and  are  at  once  loathsome  and 
wearisome.  The  bull,  of  course,  ought  to 
die  at  last  by  one  subtle  thrust— ^«^/  es- 
B>qu€.  But  such  artistic  stabs  of  the  Tnata- 
dor  are  rare.  The  majority  of  bulls  are 
killed  by  repeated  blows,  and  many  of 
them  with  a  poniard  or  dagger.  The  drag- 
ging away  of  the  huge  carcass  by  a  train 
of  mules  galloping  and  jingling  their  bells 
is  a  favorite  part  of  the  display.  When  an 
unpopular  man  is  assassinated  in  Spain,  or 
a  criminaFs  body  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  papulacho^  a  dragging  of  the  poor  dying 
victim,  or  the  more  fortunate  corpse  by  the 
heels,  more  taurorum^  is  still  common. 
Cases  of  it  have  happened  more  than  once 
not  far  from  where  we  are  writing,  since 
the  Revolution  of  1868. 

Perhaps  the  best  omen  regarding  the 
future  of  the  bull -fight,  is  a  certain  sensi- 
tiveness among  the  better-educated  Spa- 
niards to  the  opinion  of  foreigners  regard- 
ing it.  They  are  glad  to  see  Englishmen 
going  there;  but  would  find  it  difficult  to 


prove  that  Englishmen  of  good  condition 
and  culture,  or  still  less,  English  women, 
ever  make  a  habit  of  going.  To  do  a 
thing  from  curiosity,  or  in  order  to  acquire 
a  right  to  criticise  it,  once  in  a  way,  is  a 
very  difierent  matter  from  doing  a  thing 
for  pleasure  and  as  an  amusement  in  har- 
mony with  a  man's  ordinary  occupations. 
But  the  Spaniard  is  most  unlucky  when 
his  Espanolismo  prompts  him  to  defend 
his  national  sport,  which,  he  often  says,  a 
foreigner  thinks  barbarous,  because  he  is 
not  "  used  "  to  it ;  as  if  all  nations  had 
not  once  been  "  used  "  to  practices  which 
their  mature  taste  rejects;  while  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  habit  is  good  because  it  is 
a  habit,  begs  the  question  in  the  most 
barefaced  manner.  Finding  this  position 
untenable — for,  indeed,  reasoning  is  not 
')x&forte^  and  his  isolation  in  Europe  makes 
it  difficult  to  him  to  understand  European 
feeling — our  Spaniard  carries  the  war  into 
the  British  camp,  and  boldly  affirms  that 
what  bull-fights  are  to  Spain,  prize-fights 
are  to  England.  But,  even  admitting  all 
that  can  be  said  against  the  prize-ring, 
when  was  it  ever  such  a  national  institution, 
so  powerful  for  influence  over  popular 
character,  as  the  bull-ring?  When  did 
Queen  Victoria  ever  take  her  young  con- 
sort to  see  Tom  Spring  set-to  with  Deaf 
Burke — (we  beg  pardon  of  these  great 
men's  memories  if  this  be  an  anachronism) 
— which  would  have  been  just  what  the 
new  King  of  Spain  felt  obliged  to  do,  in 
the  corresponding  position,  t'other  day? 
What  would  the  most  faithful  Liberal 
journals  say,  if  the  wives  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  other  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net were  to  prepare  the  colors  for  a  couple 
of  bruisers  about  to  meet  each  other,  be- 
fore 12,000  or  14,000  people,  in  Hyde 
Park  ? 

But,  although  some  Spaniards  begin  to 
see  that  the  bull-fight  is  an  obsolete  and 
demoralizing  barbarism,  there  is  littie 
chance  of  its  disappearing  for  generations 
to  come.  It  will  probably  outlast  the 
Carnival,  which  decays  with  the  decaying 
severity  of  the  Lent,  for  which  it  is  a  pre- 
paration. Besides,  the  Carnival  appeals  to 
the  love  of  fun  and  color  only ;  whereas 
deeper  and  more  enduring  Spanish  instincts 
are  gratified  by  the  bestial  joys  of  the  are- 
na. The  Barcelona  Carnival  is  the  most 
famous  of  Spain.  The  Rambla,  with 
its  long  carriage  roads  running  alongside 
the  trees  which   border  its  central   pro- 
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menade,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  gro- 
tesque and  vivacious  show.  There,  during 
the  crowning  three  days,  flow  in  steady 
streams,  round  and  round,  the  motley 
equipages  of  the  procession ;  and  of  those 
who  come  out  to  see  the  general  har- 
lequinade. Mounted  Indians,  Moorish 
chiefs,  and  figures  in  antique  uniforms,  ride 
by  on  horseback ;  while  carriages  contain- 
ing the  most  dissimilar  groups— a  British 
swell  sitting  silent  and  blas^  beside  his 
haughty  spouse — niggers,  masquers  with 
hideous  noses  in  striped  garments,  and 
fighting  parties  armed  with  pellets  of  white 
dust,  roll  on  in  unbroken  line.  The  balco- 
nies are  crowded  from  end  to  end;  the 
central  promenade  likewise ;  and  the  roar 
which  passes  along  the  line  seems  to  shake 
the  leaves  of  the  sycamore-trees.  The 
roar  is  loudest  at  the  points,  where,  from 
clubs  or  hotels,  a  knot  of  warriors  has 
planted  itself  to  defy  the  war-chariots  pass- 
ing below.  The  heroes  in  the  latter  spring 
to  their  feet,  and  launch  at  the  hostile 
balcony  a  glittering  snowy  shower,  which 
is  replied  to  with  equal  force.  More  gentle 
combatants  drop  upon  a  passing  carriage 
a  rain  of  spring-flowers,  or  dart  at  a 
mounted  oflftcer  a  malignant  sugar-plum. 
Satire  plays  a  part  in  the  Carnival  as  in 
the  ancient  Saturnalia  ;  and  it  quickly  felt 
the  operation  of  the  Revolution.  Byron 
tells  us  in  Beppo  of  the  Venice  Carnival, 

All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical, 
All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose. 
But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy, 
Therefore  take  heed,  ye  free-thinkers,  I  charge  ye. 

But  Spain,  too,  has  her  fi-ee-thinkers,  libre 
pensadores — (there  is  a  regular  association 
of  them  in  Barcelona) — and  the  Revolu- 
tion has  made  public  demonstrations  easi- 
er for  them.  So  at  Barcelona,  in  the  Car- 
nival, a  coach  full  of  burlesque  priests 
may  be  seen  among  the  other  oddities — 
the  maskefs,  with  squeaking  voices,  sitting 
on  the  sides  of  their  friends'  carriages,  and 
the  rest.  We  must  not  touch  on  the  ob- 
scene element,  characteristic  of  Southern 
corruption,  from  which  the  Carnival  is  not 
altogether  free.  It  exists,  however;  and 
we  may  mention  as  a  slight  trait  of  Spanish 
manners,  that  a  ball  is  given  by  the  richer 
Spanish  youths  at  Carnival  rimes,  the  tick- 
ets to  which  might  be  seized  in  England, 
under  Lord  Campbell's  Act. 

By  out-of-door  amusements,  as  we  call 
them  in  England,  the  Spaniards  would 
mean  almost  exactly  the  contrary  of  what 


we  do,  if  they  used  the  expression.      It  is 
extraordinary  how  little  they  walk,  ride, 
shoot,  swim,  or  use  any  kind  of  exercise. 
At  their  schools  the  youngsters  have  some- 
times a  garden ;  but  it  is  as  little  a  scene  of 
gymnastics,  as  of  Athenian  conversations 
on  philosophy.     The  absurd  custom,  too, 
at  their  schools,  of  putting  in  uniform  lads 
destined  to  be  pettifoggers,  or  half-trained 
doctors,  tends  to  foster  an  early  priggism, 
to  keep  them  out  of  harmony  with  nature, 
and  so  to  prepare  them  to  seek  relief  firom 
premature  ennui  in  premature  vice.      For 
this  want  of  exercise,  "  the  climate  "  is  the 
excuse ;  as  "  the  government "  is  for  other 
kinds  of  individual  inferiority.      And  one 
excuse  is  as  absurd  as  the  other.      Some 
parts  of  the  summer  are    severely   hot, 
though  even  in  them  the  mornings   are 
delicious.     But   there  are  several  winter 
months,  when  any  sort  of  open  air  exertion 
is  not  only  possible,  but  delightful     In 
the  long  run,  the  climate  is  emphatically 
"temperate,"  running  to  no  great  excess 
either  way ;  and  would  be  still  more  en- 
joyable, and  would  be  free  from  its  occa- 
sional dangers,  if  the  best  use  were  made 
of  it.     Yet,  although  bragged  of  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is,  on  the  other,  cruelly  made 
accountable  for  the  most  various  short- 
comings.    Even  educated  Spaniards  wiU 
tell  you  that  "  the  climate  "  is  too  hot  for 
severe  labors  in   letters  or  the  sciences. 
Ask  him,  "  How,  then,  did  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  manage  to  do  these  things  ?"  and 
the  answer  will  be  the  usual  shrug  of  the 
shoulders — which,  according  to  the  occa- 
sion, serves  to  express  contented  ignorance, 
defeat,  indifference,  or  despair.     But  shoul- 
ders were  made,  not  to  be  shrugged,  but  to 
bear  burdens ;  and  till  the  Spaniard  under- 
stands this,  Spanish  constitutions  will  he 
mere  ceremonies,  and  Spanish  boasts  idle 
as  the  smoke  of  cigarettes. 

Of  course,  a  few  persons  here  and  there 
dabble  even  in  field-sports.  We  once 
heard  a  landed  proprietor  proving,  at  much 
length,  to  a  large  group  in  a  club,  that  in 
order  to  hit  a  bird  flying  rapidly  across 
you,  you  must  aim  somewhat  ahead  of 
it.  Here,  at  least,  was  a  discoverer  of 
no  common  merit.  So,  again,  a  young 
man,  "  bucketing"  up  and  down  the  road 
on  a  hack  trained  in  the  military  style, 
may  be  seen  occasionally.  Nay,  a  horse- 
race absolutely  was  started  in  one  great 
city,  being  held  in  nothing  less  than  a  hipo- 
DROMO,  for  any  race-course  of  an  inferior 
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dignity  of  appellation  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  national  pre-eminence. 
The  running  was  comic.  But  the  Span- 
iards were  so  delighted  that  they  got  up 
hurdle-races  also,  at  the  first  of  which 
three  out  of  the  four  riders  were  spilt,  and 
one  of  them  seriously  hurt.  We  have  not 
read  of  any  further  efforts.  By  the  way, 
a  lady's  riding  in  Spain  is  a  kmd  of  por- 
tent, and  attracts  about  as  much  attention 
as  a  comet. 

With  regard  to  swimming,  the  same  de- 
ficiencies prevail.  Nothing  can  be  meaner 
than  the  provision  made  for  bathing  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  With  what 
regret  one  looks  back  to  the  bright-colored 
white-awninged  shore-boats  of  Malta,  and 
their  neat  ladders,  in  which  one  was  rowed 
out  to  old  Bighi  Bay,  to  take  a  glorious 
header  in  the  sparkling  blue  I  On  the 
Spanish  coast,  mean  dirty  boats  for  the 
purpose  are  difficult  to  get  and  dear  to 
hire.  The  bathing-machine,  again.  Cock- 
ney, but  comfortable,  is  unknown.  There 
are  buildings  on  the  beach  with  cabins, 
(and  a  bench  common  to  the  public,) 
from  which  you  descend  by  wooden  stairs 
into  a  place  where  the  surf  breaks,  fortified 
by  stanchions,  bars,  and  ropes.  The  Span- 
iard usually  holds  on  by  a  rope,  and  dips 
under  at  intervals ;  or  if  he  tries  to  swim, 
girds  himself  with  calabazas,  (puoipkins  or 
gourds,)  suggesting,  as  he  floats  with  his 
friends,  that  a  market-boat  has  been  cap- 
sized among  them.  Bathing  is  more  a 
sanitary  matter  than  any  thing  else  with 
them,  and  lasts  but  a  short  part  of  their 
long,  warm  summer.  The  domestic  tub, 
regular  with  an  English  gentleman  as  his 
daily  bread,  is  in  Spain  hardly  known. 

What,  then,  are  the  "  sports  ?"  Well, 
there  is  shooting  at  rabbits  and  pigeons 
carefully  tethered  within  easy  range.  And 
there  are  dog-fights,  {riHados  de  prrros,) 
chiefly  on  Sundays.  And  there  are  bait- 
ings of  calves  by  dogs.  And  there  are 
combats  in  which  two  or  three  dogs  are 
let  loose  upon  a  donkey,  the  noble  animal 
defending  himself  with  his  heels.  Cock  - 
fighting,  too,  exists,  although  not  on  any 
bnlliant  scale.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
thorough  in  Spanish  amusements,  brutal  or 
otherwise.  And  those  we  have  just  enu- 
merated are,  to  do  the  people  justice,  not 
the  pleasures  of  any  great  number  of  the 
people.  The  many  hours  they  spend  out 
of  the  house  are  spent,  by  preference,  in 
strolling,  gossiping,  sitting  under  the  trees, 


until  the  time  has  come,  according  to  the 
season,  for  the  theatres  of  the  city,  or  the 
garden-theatres  of  the  suburbs. 

The  famous  old  Spanish  drama  has  had 
a  fate  not  unlike  its  own  rival  in  Europe 
— our  own.  But  most  of  us  Englishmen 
have  had  twenty  good  opportunities  of 
hearing  Shakspeare,  or  Massinger,  for  one 
which  most  Spaniards  have  had  of  hear- 
ing Calderon  or  Lope.  The  old  plays  are 
scarce  ever  played  in  Spain  ;  nor  is  there 
(on  the  other  hand)  either  that  critical 
study  of  them  by  individuals,  or  that  vague 
general,  respectable  acquaintance  with 
them  in  society,  which  in  some  degree 
atones  to  our  old  English  dramatists  for 
their  absence  from  the  stage.  Spain,  how- 
ever, has  little  society-pieces  by  living 
writers  which  are  well  spoken  of;  and 
which  hold  their  own  fairly  against  the 
competition  of  the  serious  opera  of  Italy, 
and  the  comic  opera  of  France.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Spain,  where  the  grandiose 
enjoys  a  kind  of  worship,  that  although 
she  can  not  afford — (that  fatal  ^//fz  df  re- 
cursos  which  the  stranger  hears  of  as  the  ex- 
planation of  every  thing!) — to  engage  the 
highest  singers,  she  has,  in  the  Liceo  of 
Barcelona,  perhaps,  the  largest  opera-house 
— in  Europe.  The  house  is  really  mag- 
nificent. But  being  above  the  natural 
wants  of  the  city,  so  much  of  its  cost  fell 
upon  rich  men,  who  hold,  as  proprietors, 
the  best  boxes,  that  no  management  can 
afford  to  vie  with  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
in  bidding  for  artists.  The  roominess  of 
this  place  is  something  surprising.  There 
are  two  or  three  sitting-rooms  behind  some 
boxes,  where  cards  and  cigars  can  be  as 
comfortably  enjoyed  as  at  a  club,  and 
every  box  has  at  least  one,  where  you  can 
escape  from  the  performance  if  it  happens 
to  be  a  bore.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
Spaniards  do  not  absolutely  smoke  within 
the  theatre  itself.  But  between  every  act 
what  a  rush  there  is  to  the  lobbies,  and 
what  a  platoon-firing — the  rattle  of  chatter 
with  rolls  of  smoke — begins  ! 

The  Spaniard  listens  with  much  gravity 
to  music.  He  esteems  himself  a  critical 
connoisseur ;  is  as  severe  upon  a  false  note 
as  upon  a  bad  peseta ;  and  hisses  unmer- 
cifully. There  is  no  more  tenderness  for  a 
tenor,  than  for  a  toro,  if  either  of  them 
fails  in  what  is  expected  from  him.  The 
Spaniard  is  not  looking  at  the  matter,  in 
either  case,  as  one  of  taste  only,  but  as 
one  of  money,  and  he  rigidly  exacts  his 
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money's  worth.  The  loose  liberality  in 
matters  of  cash  that  is  seen  in  the  North 
is  only  found  among  Cubans.  But  a  Cu- 
ban hardly  cares  to  be  called  a  Spaniard. 
To  him,  Cuba  is  "  my  country,"  and  he 
spends  his  dollars  like  a  Yankee. 

The  influence  of  France,  so  frequently 
touched  upon  in  these  papers,  has  given  an 
actress  who  finds  her  audience  heavy  a 
sure  charm  for  awakening  it  in  our  days. 
The  opera,  which  ought  to  be  comic,  is — 
let  us  suppose — ^hanging  fire.  Clouds  are 
gathering  over  the  dusky  faces.  Fans  move 
more  impatiently  than  usual.  "  Ay^  dios 
tnio  /"  exclaims  Dolores,  wearily.  "  Madre 
de  Dios  r  sighs  Pilar.  And  the  young 
ladies  in  green  silk  in  yonder  box,  who  are 
supposed  each  to  have  a  herd  of  ten  thou- 
sand cattle  for  dowry,  in  South  America, 
flirt  with  more  activity  than  ever.  Sudden- 
ly, the  orchestra  strikes  up  a  few  bars, 
of  a  peculiarly  lively  tune.  The  actress, 
seizing  her  dress,  and  thrusting  forward 
one  leg  with  a  familiar  and  beloved  ges- 
ture, dances  two  or  three — and  only  two 
or  three — steps  in  front  of  the  chief  com- 
ic man.  The  whole  scene  changes  as 
if  by  magic.  A  delirium  of  delight  seizes 
the  audience.  It  is  the  catuan  /  But  the 
delight  is  brief,  for,  as  we  all  know,  niora- 
lidad  is  one  of  the  watchwords  (perhaps 
the  most  amusing  one)  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  civil  governor  has  ordered  that  the 
cancan  shall  not  be  danced.  Spaniards, 
with  all  their  rant  about  liberty  nowadays, 
take  quite  kindly  to  being  policed.  The 
habit  of  obedience  to  the  man  in  office  lies 
deep  in  their  blood.  So  a  "  moral"  gover- 
nor just  prohibits  a  dance,  or  shuts  up  a 
club  where  he  thinks  there  is  too  much 
gambling,  by  his  Own  fiat.  And  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  see  how  a  country  like  Spain  could 
be  ruled  in  any  other  way.  She  is  scarce- 
ly more  fit  for  self-government,  in  our  Brit- 
ish sense,  than  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Apropos  of  gambling,  let  us  notice  the 
extraordinary  prevalence  of  it  in  Spain. 
More  than  any  thing  else,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility; 
and  the  most  famous  modem  soldiers, 
whose  names  are  in  every  body's  mouth, 
have  been  notorious  for  it.  All  Spaniards 
are  believed  to  like  it,  from  the  urchin 
who  puts  in  his  cuartos  at  a  wheel  of  for- 
tune or  a  raffle,  to  the  grandee  who  stakes 
his  onzas  (sixteen-doUar  gold-pieces,  fair  to 
see  I)  on  the  turn  of  a  card.  San  Sebas- 
tian is  now  the  summer  headquarters  of 


gaming,  but  it  goes  on  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Cards  are  more  played  than  any 
thing  else  in  Spain.  The  pack  consists  of 
forty-eight,  divided  into  espadaSy  or  swords 
(spades  ?) ;  oros^  circular  pieces  of  gold ; 
copaSy  or  cups;  and  bastoSy  clubs.  The 
court-cards  are  reyy  the  king,  sota,  the 
knave,  and  a  mounted  figure,  ^a^7//<7  which 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  a  queen.  The 
ace  is  called  as.  In  regular  gambling, 
montey  where  the  mere  draw  of  a  card  set- 
tles the  gain  or  loss,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  games.  But  the  game  answering 
to  our  whist,  and  which  may  be  played 
for  high  or  nominal  stakes  equally,  is  tresil- 
lo.  In  iresillo  there  are  three  players — 
the  fourth  hand  being  in  common.  The 
first  player  nominates  trumps,  according  to 
the  strength  of  his  hand ;  but  may  be  su- 
perseded by  the  second  player,  if  he,  with 
the  help  of  the  common  hand,  finds  him- 
self still  stronger  in  any  class  of  card. 
Trumps  once  constituted,  the  game  goes 
on  in  a  general  way  like  whist.  Long  be- 
fore dark,  you  may  see  respectable  old 
Spanish  fogies  at  their  casino  or  circulo,  em- 
ployed upon  this  game.  The  Spaniards 
do  not  attempt  clubs  upon  the  English 
scale ;  nor  can  you  get  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  refreshment  there,  except  what 
may  be  convenientiy  brought  in  from  a 
cafi.  But  the  rooms  are  handsome.  There 
are  Madrid  and  French  newspapers, — 
most  probably,  also.  The  Times  and  Ilius- 
trated  London  News,  and  sometimes  Flinch. 
Not,  of  course,  that  you  would  find  these 
luxuries  in  such  sleepy  old  capitals  as  Za- 
ragoza  and  Pamplona,  where  a  dignified 
indifference  to  modem  life  prevails,  and 
the  narrow  antique  streets,  with  their 
quaint  population  gazing  at  the  stranger, 
hardly  seem  to  belong  to  the  century. 
Yet  every  Spanish  town  has  its  cafi,  with, 
its  loungers  and  players  at  dominoes,  its 
glasses  of  hot  milk,  orgeat,  and  rose-syrup 
and  its  endless  clatter  amidst  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke.  Even  a  revolution  or  in- 
surrection does  not  disturb  the  current  of 
existence  in  a  Spanish  city  as  much  as  the 
reader  may  perhaps  suppose.  You  hear 
•  that  barricades  are  being  erected  in  such 
and  such  a  quarter.  The  population  are 
ordered  to  keep  in-doors  after  a  signal  gun 
firom  the  citadel.  Troops  bivouack  in  front 
of  your  house ;  musketry  is  heard  in  the 
distance.  But,  next  morning,  the  cooks 
are  all  going  to  market,  for  "  there  is  al- 
ways an  hour  allowed  for  that,"  says  your 
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cocinera^  who  has  seen  her  country  ruined 
and  saved  a  dozen  times,  and  never  found 
that  it  much  affected  the  price  of  tunny- 
fish,  kid,  or  tomatoes.  The  cooks  well 
in,  firing  recommences,  and  "  prodigies  of 
valor*'  are  declared  by  the  local  papers  to 
be  going  on  on  both  sides.  "  Both  are 
valiant,"  exclaims  the  editor,  urging  peace. 
In  a  little  while  all  is  over.  The  revolt 
has  failed.  Nobody  seems  to  know  that 
any  soldier  has  been  hurt,  although  there 
are  rumors  that  a  poor  wine-shop  keeper 


has  been  killed  in  cold  blood,  because  the 
.  black  stains  on  his  hands  were  mistaken 
for  marks  of  gunpowder.  The  Captain- 
General  rides  through  the  city  with  a 
showy  staff  behind  him.  Order  is  safe. 
The  Captain- General  is  to  have  the  grand 
cross  of  Juana  la  Loca,  Shops  and  thea- 
tres open  again ;  and  the  foreigner  finds 
that  he  has  added  one  more  little  chapter 
to  his  experience  of  the  Manners  and 
Amusements  of  Spain. 


■•♦•■■ 
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Some  years  since,  I  chanced  to  be  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  had  just  returned  from 
a  trip  into  the  interior,  and  was  idling  away 
the  last  few  days  of  my  stay  in  South 
America,  enjoying  the  incomparable  beau- 
ty of  the  scenery  of  that  sierra-locked  har- 
bor. To  avoid  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the 
town,  I  had  taken  up  my  abode  at  a  small 
renda  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay ; 
and  there  one  evening  I  was  as  usual  sit- 
ting out  in  the  veranda,  enjoying  my  after- 
dinner  cigar  and  cup  of  coffee.  I  was  gra- 
dually sinking  into  a  reverie,  trying  to  fan- 
cy myself  surrounded  by  the  dear  ones  at 
home,  wishing  that  they  too  could  with  me 
sit  and  watch  the  ever-changing  dreamy 
beauty  of  the  scene.  "  As  the  Thames 
(below  Blackwall)  is  to  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
so  is  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the  Harbor  of 
Rio,"  thought  I,  when  my  cogitations  were 
interrupted  by  the  sounds  of  a  mule's 
hoofe  pounding  along  the  sandy  beach- road 
which  passed  in  firont  of  the  venda.  In 
another  moment  the  mule  and  its  rider 
were  in  sight,  and  rather  to  my  disgust  I 
perceived  that  the  latter  evidently  was  bent 
on  patronizing  the  same  house  as  myself. 
I  did  not  feel  in  the  mood  to  be  disturbed, 
and  the  new-conler  was  of  any  thing  but  a 
prepossessing  appearance.  So  coated  was 
he  with  white  dust  and  dried  mud-splashes 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  make  him 
out,  but  I  mentally  put  him  down  as  some 
stray  Portuguese  or  fazendiero  from  some 
neighboring  coffee  estate.  His  mule,  though 
seeming  nearly  "  played  out,"  was  a  power- 
ful beast,  and  the  saddle  certainly  English. 
I  saw  too,  as  he  dismounted,  that  he  was 
well  artaed,  and  wore  a  revolver  and  knife 
on  his  hip  Yankee  fashion.     There  was  no 


bell,  and  the  house  blacks  having  carefully 
made  themselves  scarce,  the  stranger  had 
to  lead  his  own  mule  off  to  the  stables  in  rear 
of  the  venda.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
new  arrival,  and  was  watching  the  sunset 
on  the  bald  peaks  of  the  Sugar-loaf  and 
the  Corcovado,  when  I  heard  a  step  in  the 
room  behind  me,  and  the  stranger  came 
out  into  the  veranda  where  I  was  sitting.  I 
should  hardly  have  recognized  him,  a  wash 
and  change  of  clothes  had  made  such  an 
alteration.  Now,  though,  that  the  dust 
and  mud  were  washed  fi'om  his  face  and 
beard,  I  could  see  that  he  looked  fearfully 
worn  and  ill.  He  was  a  good  deal  sun- 
burnt, but  sallow  and  colorless,  and,  though 
not  yet  a  middle-aged  man,  stooped  con- 
siderably. I  still  took  him  for  a  Portu- 
guese, and  was  fairly  startled  when  he  ad- 
dressed some  remark  to  me  in  the  purest 
English. 

"You  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me;  but  I 
have  been  living  for  so  long  among  na- 
tives and  niggers  that  it  is  quite  a  treat  to 
hear  one's  own  language  again,  and  I  could 
not  fail  to  recognize  you  as  a  country- 
man." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  for  my  part  I  confess 
I  did  not  take  you  for  one." 

"Not  likely;  my  best  friend  of  six 
months  since  would  hardly  know  me 
now,  for  I  have  been  *  down  '  with  swamp- 
fever,  and  half  dead ;  and  besides,  I  am 
just  ^off'  a  150  miles'  ride  in  four  days. 
Not  bad  work  over  the  sierra  this  time  of 
year." 

We  chatted  on  for  some  time,  and  I 
soon  found  that  he  was  the  manager  of  a 
large  coffee  plantation  in  the  interior  l>e- 
longing  to  the  Visconde  de  B .    From 
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coffee  culture  our  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  slavery,  and  I  remember  how  ^ 
strongly,  whilst  listening  to  him,  the  idea 
impressed  itself  on  my  mind,  that  the  prac- 
tical views  of  one  unprejudiced  man,  who 
really  understood  the  habits  and  nature  of 
the  blacks,  was  worth  more  than  all  the 
well-meaning  nonsense  ever  talked  in  Par- 
liament, or  the  vindictive  cant  of  a  Jamai- 
ca Committee  assembled  in  Exeter  Hall ! 
After  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  during 
which  we  each  puffed  away  at  our  respect- 
ive cigarettes,  my  new  acquaintance  ab- 
ruptly asked,  "  Did  you  ever  see  or  ever 
hear  of — a  black  ghost  ?" 

"  Can't  say  I  ever  did,"  replied  I,  with 
a  laugh;  "thought  they  were  always 
white." 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  tJiat  exactly ;  I 
mean  the  ghost  of  a  black  man.  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  native  races  myself — 
natives  of  every  hue  and  species,  from  yel- 
low Chinese  to  black  niggers — ^but  till  a 
couple  of  months  ago  I  never  came  across 
any  thing  resembling  the  ghost  of  one.  I 
remember  once  a  rabid  slave-owner  in  the 
Southern  States  trying  to  prove  that  nig- 
gers were  cattle !  and  one  of  his  points 
was  that  a  nigger  had  no  soul !  *  for,*  says 
the  Southern  chap,  convincingly,  *  there 
never  was  a  white  man  yet  (or  a  black 
one,  for  that  matter)  who  ever  set  eyes  on 
a  nigger's  ghost/ 

"  *  Guess  not,'  struck  in  one  of  the 
crowd ;  *  a  nigger's  ghost  (if  he's  got  one) 
must  be  black,  mustn't  it?  and  as  you 
only  see  ghosts  in  the  night,  how  the  thun- 
der could  you  see  a  blade  ghost  in  a  black 
night  ?  no,  siree.  Happeh,  though,  if  you 
could  fix  up  a  white  night  you  might  see 
— a  few.'  But,  if  you  like,  I  will  tell  you 
a  rather  uncomfortable  experience  I  my- 
self had  a  short  time  since ;  mind  I  don't 
say  it  was  a  ghost,  and  you  need  not 
believe  it,  but  it  was  uncomfortable — 
veryy 

I  expressed  my  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  a  "  yam ;"  and  so,  without  further  pre- 
face, he  commenced. 

"  I  was  telling  you  just  now  that  the 
fazenda  of  which  I  am  the  manager  is  a 
very  large  one,  and  that  it  has  been  culti- 
vated for  a  great  number  of  years — ^that  is, 
iox  this  part  of  the  world. 

"  Twenty,  or  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
the  district  which  we  are  now  woiking  was 
all  virgin  forest,  and  ,the  only  part  of  the 
estate  under  coffee  and  sugar  was  the 


*  Boa  Vista,'  the  eastern  end  of  the  estate, 
ten  miles  from  where  we  now  are.  The 
old  fazenda  of  Boa  Vista  is  standing  yet, 
and  is  as  lovely  a  spot  as  you  could  well 
find.  There  are  almost  miles  of  avenues 
of  fruit-trees — mangoes,  oranges,  cachoes, 
palms,  bananas,  and  numbers  of  others  ; 
whilst  the  roads  through  the  coffee-mills 
are  literally  hedged  with  pines ;  but  ever>' 
thing  is  going  to  ruin,  faster  and  faster 
each  year ;  and  the  place  forcibly  reminds 
you  of  what  the  garden  of  Eden  might 
have  been,  if,  after  Adam's  expulsion,  a 
joint-stock  company  had  taken  it  up,  gone 
bankrupt,  and  got  into  Chancery.  It  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Visconde 
who  first  founded  the  estate,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  faint  reports  still  current,  he 
must  have  been  one  of  the  real  wicked  old 
sort  one  reads  about  as  having  lived  in  the 
dark  ages.  On  his  vast  estates  he  was  ab- 
solute as  the  Czar,  and  he  used  his  power 
like  a  tiger.  I  have  heard  grim  stones 
told  of  the  poor  blacks  he  had  flogged  to 
death — strong  men,  ay,  and  women  too  ! 
He  had  a  large  establishment,  perhaps  five 
hundred  field-hands,  and  he  ruled  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  I  have  heard  that, 
should  he  see  a  black  touch  with  the  han- 
dle of  his  hoe  one  coffee-tree  whilst  clear- 
ing the  roots  of  another,  the  unfortunate 
slave  was  sure  of  a  hundred  lashes.  Well, 
some  he  murdered  outright,  some  fled  to 
the  woods,  and  lived  like  wild  beasts, 
whilst  others,  more  happy,  died  of  ill- 
usage  and  starvation ;  when  suddenly 
a  strange  complaint  appeared.  By  twos 
and  threes  the  slaves  died  off,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year. 
The  muster-roll  became  smaller  and  small- 
er. The  old  Visconde  was  frantic.  Bribes, 
medicines,  and  floggings  were  all  tried, 
and  proved  equally  powerless  to  check 
the  strange  complaint.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong  to  call  it  a  complaint ;  it  was  not 
one — ^it  \iz&  poison  f  Yes,  poison.  I  my- 
self, whilst  in  Brazil,  have  known  several 
isolated  instances  of  this,  but  never  any 
thing  approaching  to  the  wholesale  *■  kill- 
ing '  that  for  years  went  on  amongst  those 
poor  people  at  Boa  Vista.  I  can  never 
feel  quite  certain  of  the  cause.  Whether 
was  it  owing  to  the  fearful  misery  of  their 
lives,  their  wish  to  die,  and  so  in  a  man- 
ner be  revenged  on  the  old  tyrant  who 
owned  them,  or  was  it  a  sort  of  contagi- 
ous, murderous  mania  that  spread  through 
the  whole  mass  of  slaves  ?     I  myself  fan- 
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cy  the  former ;  but,  possibly,  both  causes 
combined.     The  negro,  you  know,  as  a 
rule,  does  not  go  in  for  suicide.     The  Ma- 
lay or  Javanese  does;  and  down  South 
there,  (whilst  making  the  Panama  line,) 
literally  thousands  of  Chinamen  hanged 
or  drowned  themselves  when  fever  and 
starvation  brought  them  low  and  made 
their  lives  miserable.      But,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  arose,  the  blacks  of  Boa  Vis- 
ta died  off  at  a  fearful  rate ;  and  at  last 
two  Portuguese  factors  disappeared,  mur- 
dered by  the  slaves,  no  doubt.     In  a  few 
years  the  muster-roll  dwindled  from  500 
to  300 ;  and,  do  what  he  would,  the  Vis- 
conde  found  the  work  getting  ahead  of 
the  overtaxed  slaves.     Then,  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  river  silting  up, 
and  partly  to  the  dykes  being  neglected, 
one  rainy  season  a  part  of  the  river-bank 
was  swept  away,  and  never  being*  repair- 
ed, hundreds  of  acres  of  level  land,  on 
part  of  which  sugar  had  been  successfully 
grown,  were  flooded,  and  soon  degenerat- 
ed into  marsh.     The  natural  consequence, 
of  course,  was,  that  the  malaria  soon  bred 
fever  of  the  most  malignant  type,  and  the 
blacks  died  off  faster  tiian  ever.     Finally, 
the  old  Visconde  abandoned  the  fazenda 
in  despair ;  sold  off  all  his  slaves,  dispers- 
ing them  in  small  gangs  to  various  distant 
districts ;  bought  1 50  new  ones,  and  clear- 
ed and  planted  the  hill-ground,  ten  miles 
from  the  old  one,  where  now  the  new  fa- 
zenda stands.     Though  practically  desert- 
ed, and  now,  thanks  to  the  ever-increasing 
marsh,  rendered  quite  uninhabitable  ow- 
ing to  the  fever,  the  plantations  (where  not 
entirely  overgrown  with  jungle  and  sapa- 
kyia)  are  still  valuable;    so  every  year, 
when  the  picking-time  comes,  a  party  of 
thirty  or  forty  blacks  is  sent  over  to  get 
what   coffee   they   can;    every   year  the 
yield  becomes  less  and  less,  and  this  year 
riot  more  than  800  arrobas  were  gathered. 
We  should  have  got  more  ;  but  the  fever 
suddenly  appeared,  though  I  took  every 
precaution  —  keeping  the    people  away 
from  the  low  ground  toward  evening,  and 
giving  them  extra  rations,  including  spirits, 
and  changing  the  gang  every  few  days. 
In  spite  of  all  it  attacked  us,  and  in  three 
days  we  had  a  dozen  on  the  sick-list     I, 
of  coiu^e,  gave  up  work  and  retreated  to 
the  hills ;  one  poor  fellow  sank  after  we 
got  home,  though.     Well,  the  coffee,  or  at 
least  a  good  part  of  it,  was  picked,  and 
out  on   the  drying-grounds ;   but  as  the 


blacks  could  not  be  left  there  to  take  care 
of  it,  it  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  sto- 
len, since  the  river  ran  close  past  the  ter- 
reiros,  and  a  canoe-load  could  be  taken  in 
a  few  minutes.     Some  one  had  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  as  the  only  man  I  could 
trust  besides  myself  had  only  just  arrived 
from  England  with  his  wife  and  family, 
and  had  not  yet  gone  through  a  course  of 
tropical  hardening  as  I  had,  I  thought  it 
best  to  do  the  work  myself.     We  general- 
ly sent  a  couple  of  hands  over  every  morn- 
ing to  turn  and  spread  the  coffee.      As 
the  place  was  safe  enough  by  day,  they  re- 
mained there,  and  towards  evening  heap- 
ed it  up  again  and  returned  home ;  so  the 
night  was  the  only  time  I  had  to  care  for. 
Accordingly,  after  a  day's  work — plough- 
ing, draining,  sugar-planting,  or  clearing 
forest-land — I  used  to  lie  down  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  in  my  clothes,  be  called  at 
about  9  P.M.,  and  ride  over  to  the  desert- 
ed old  fazenda  of  Boa  Vista.     I  had  a 
half-unbroken  mule — not  the  one  I  am 
riding  now,  but  a  beast  that  would  hardly 
break  her  gallop  the  whole  way  there — ^so 
it  did  not  take  me  long  to  get  to  the  clear- 
ing, (though  I  had  a  river  and  two  wide 
swamps  to  cross  en  route,)     The  old  Eng- 
henio  was,  of  course,  situated  close  to  the 
drying-grounds,  and  there  I  used  to  estab- 
lish myself  for  the  night.     The  left  wing 
of  the  ruinous  old  building  had  been  for- 
merly the  sugar-house,  and  in  it  I  used  to 
tether  my  mule ;  and  with  the  help  of  a 
bundle  of  cigars  and  an  occasional  nip  of 
spirits  and  quinine,  I  should  have  passed 
the  night  comfortably  enough  had  it  not 
been  for  the  mosquitoes.     I  used  to  sit 
there  (myself  hid  in  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  building)  and  watch  the  white  mist, 
reeking  with  poisonous  miasma,  seething 
up  from  the  great  marsh.     How  closely  it 
enveloped  one,  and  how  strangely  and  fan- 
tastically each  well-known  object  around 
loomed  through  it !     The  brightest  moon- 
light could  but  dimly  struggle  down  on 
the   weather-stained  and    time-worn   old 
ruins,  so  dank  and  cold  and  desolate.    No 
sound  ever  broke  the  silence  but  the  oc- 
casional cry  of  some  night-bird  from  the 
marsh,  the   chattering  of  bats,  and   the 
never-ceasing    hum    of   the    mosquitoes. 
Oh !  how  dreary  those  long  nights  were ! 
I  used  to  watch  the  moon,  (when  now  and 
then  I  could  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  pale  and 
hazy,  through  the  drifting  fog,)  and  guess 
how  long  it  would  take  to  sink  behind  the 
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forest-clad  sierra ;  and  often  I  have  quite 
longed  to  catch  sight  of  some  skulking 
rascal  making  free  with  the  coffee.    I  don't 
think  much  provocation  would  have  been 
required  to  make  me  pull  trigger  with  a 
clear  conscience,  but  no  one  ever  came ; 
and  from  what  I  afterwards  heard,  I  be- 
lieve a  pile  of  dollars  would  have  been 
pretty  safe ;  for  the  old  fazenda  had,  I 
found,  a  *  bad  name,'  and  both  blacks  and 
Portuguese   are,  you  know,  superstitious 
en6ugh  for  any  thing.     So  I  fancy  that 
not  a  man  in  the  district  would  have  ven- 
tured about  the  old  place  after  nightfall. 
Well,  one  night  I  had  ridden  over  as  usual, 
though  dead  tired  and  sleepy,  as  you  may 
think,  for  I  had  spent  the  whole  day  work- 
ing in  a  rice-swamp  under  a  grilling  sun. 
I  had  almost  reached  the  fazenda.     The 
last  half  mile  or  so  of  the  road  ran  through 
an  avenue  of  the  finest  bamboos  I  ever 
saw.     They  must  be  fifty  feet  high  at  the 
very  least,  and  met  overhead  in  an  arch. 
In  daylight  it  was  a  shady  ride,  but  by 
night,  even  when  the  moon  was  well  up, 
it  was  all  but  pitch  dark,  and,  of  course, 
one  had  to  ride  at  a  foot's  pace.   The  ave- 
nue was  quite  straight,  so  that,  like  com- 
ing out  of  a  tunnel,  you  could  see  an  arch 
of  light  in  front  of  you  long  before  you 
reached  it.     Beyond  the  end  of  the  bam- 
boos the  road  swept  sharp  round  to  the 
right,  for  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  or  so, 
through  scattered  clumps  of  orange-trees, 
guava-scrub,  etc. ;  beyond  which,  on  the 
right,  was   the  half-ruined   Enghenio   or 
machine-house,  and  directly  fronting  it,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  the  terreiros  or 
drying-grounds,  now  scraped  clean  of  the 
year*s  accumulation  of  weeds,  and  cover- 
ed with  heaps  of  half-dried  coffee.     I  had 
ridden  slowly  through  the  bamboo  avenue, 
and  was  within  a  few  yards  of  where  the 
white  moonlight  streamed  across  the  road 
at  its  termination,  when  my  mule  gave  a 
start  aside  and  suddenly  stopped  short. 
No  doubt  a  snake  was  crossing  the  path, 
or  she  had  scented  some  skulking  puma. 
But  at  the  moment  I  was  half  asleep  in 
the  saddle,  (the  sun  had  been  more  than 
usually  powerful  that  day,  and  I  confess  I 
was  thoroughly  fagged.)     I  was  thinking 
(almost  dreaming,  perhaps,)  of  the  former 
history  of  the  ruined  fazenda,  and  mixed 
up  with  these  thoughts  of  the  past  were 
vague  speculations  as  to  the  present — the 
chances  of  a  meeting  with  coffee  thieves, 
etc.,  when  the  sudden  halt  of  my  mule 


brought  me  back  in  a  moment  to  a  state 
of  thorough  wakefulness.  Instinctively  I 
grasped  my  revolver,  and  was  ready  for 
action.  For  some  time,  as  I  advanced,  I 
had  heard,  without  listening  to  them,  the 
various  and  f  ordinary  night-sounds  of  a 
tropical  swamp,  the  dabbling  and  splash- 
ing of  water-fowl,  the  endless  chorus  ot 
frogs  and  such  like;  but  now,  after  the 
first  moment  of  attention,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  a  fresh  sound  was  added  to 
them.  Surely  I  could  not  be  mistaken. 
No;  there  it  was — a  sound  that  I  had 
heard  for  hours  together  every  day  of  my 
life  at  the  hill  fazenda — the  quick  regular 
beat  of  a  water-wheel,  and  the  steady  rush 
of  water  through  the  sluices.  In  a  mo- 
ment it  flashed  across  me  that  the  suspect- 
ed thieves  had  come  early,  and  were  mak- 
ing a  night  of  it,  coolly  cleaning  our  cof- 
fee with  our  own  machinery,  which  was 
still  in  a  condition  to  do  its  work  in  a  sort 
of  way. 

"A  touch  of  the  spur  sent  the  mule 
going  again,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  was 
round  the  bend,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  upper  story  of  the  Enghenio  looming 
up  above  the  orange-clumps  and  guava- 
scrub.  I  noticed  the  old  building  seemed 
to  be  lit  up,  and  I  could  hear  the  rush  of 
water  and  the  beat  of  the  wheel  plainer 
than  ever.  I  guided  my  mule  off  the  road 
so  as  to  approach  without  being  heard, 
and,  revolver  in  hand,  cantered  through 
the  orange-grove.  As  I  first  caught  sight 
of  the  terreiro,  I  shall  never  forget  my  as- 
tonishment at  the  sight  before  me.  I  had 
only  an  end  view  of  the  Enghenio,  but 
four  of  the  front  windows  seemed  to  be 
open,  as  I  could  see  the  broad  streams  of 
light  thrown .  strongly  across  the  drying- 
ground,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  liter- 
ally crowded  with  blacks.  I  could  see 
them  distinctly — their  dusky  forms  flitting 
backward  and  forward  from  the  drying- 
ground  to  the  Enghenio,  canying  in  the 
coffee  in  large  baskets.  Several  had 
torches,  and  I  could  even  distinguish  a 
couple  of  overseers  directing  the  work. 
The  blacks  I  noticed  were  all  working  si- 
lently, and  'at  the  run.*  The  first  idea 
that  struck  me  was,  that  one  of  our  worthy 
neighbors,  whom  I  knew  to  be  quite  capa- 
ble of  robbery  or  any  thing  else,  had 
brought  down  the  whole  of  his  people, 
and  was  intent  on  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  our  coffee.  Insensibly  I  slackened 
speed  as  I  dodged  my  way  through  the 
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last  clump  of  orange-trees.     As  I  did  so 
a  thicker  wreath  of  mist  seemed  to  seethe 
up   from   the   marsh;   the  ruddy  flow  of 
light  from  the  open  windows  appeared  to 
fall  out,  and  the  hurrying  slaves,  whom  a 
few  minutes  before  I  had  so  distinctly  seen, 
seemed  to  melt  away  into  the  darkness. 
Another  stride  carried  me  clear  of  the  or- 
ange-trees at  a  point  within  twenty  yards 
of  the   Enghenio.      I  pulled  up  with  a 
quick  jerk,  utterly  bewildered,  for  there, 
close  before  me,  was  the  drying-ground, 
covered  with  its  regular  heaps  of  coffee, 
not  one  displaced — nothing  stirring,  noth- 
ing visible — the  whole  place  as  silent  and 
solitary  as  when  I  last  visited  it  the  night 
before.     I  sat  there  for  perhaps  a  minute, 
unable  even  to  think,  but  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  awe  creeping  over  me  ;  for  up  to 
that  moment  it  had  never  struck  me  that  I 
was  subject  to  an  illusion.     Even  then  I 
could  hardly  forc6  myself  to  believe  that 
what  I  felt  morally  certain  I  had  actually 
seen  was  not  real,  and  I  half  expected  to 
see  the  troops  of  blacks  come  hurrying  out 
of  the  Enghenio  again.     No^not  a  trace 
of  them.     Then  I  thought  of  the  great 
water-wheel.    I  had  heard  that  going,  and 
could  not  be  mistaken.     With  a  feeling  not 
far  from  dread  I  rode  past  the  Enghenio 
toward  the    sugar-house,  which  was   the 
right  wing  of  the  building,  (the  machinery 
was  all  in  the  centre,  and  the  coffee-stores 
in   the  left  wing  nearest  to  me.)     As  I 
slowly  rode  along  the  front,  I  saw  that  the 
windows,  from  which  so  shortly  before  I 
had  seen  the  streams  of  light  issuing,  were 
closed  as  usual,  with  shutters,  gray  and 
steaming  with  damp,  shining  coldly  in  the 
pale  moonlight     The  centre  door,  leading 
into  the  machine-house,  was  fast,  and  the 
rusty  padlock  and  chain  seemed  untouched. 
The  sugar-house  was  open  on  one  side, 
and  into  this  I  rode  my  mule,  dismount- 
ed, and  tethered  her,  and  then  unfastened 
a  small  lantern  which  I  always  brought 
with  me,  struck  a  light,  and  proceeded  to 
explore  the  buUding.      Nothing  seemed 
changed ;  there  was  no  trace  of  any  one 
having  visited  it  since  I  was  last  there. 
Then   I   went  into  the  machine   house. 
Squeezing  between  the  mandioca-mill  and 
a  disused  sugar-press,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  part  of  the  building  partitioned  off  for 
the  water-wheel.     I  knew  /'/  would  satisfy 
me.    Several  of  the  planks  had  rotted,  and 
fallen  back  into  the  watercourse  below; 
they  had  left  a  large  gap  in  the  partition. 
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through  which  I  looked  at  the  wheel.  A 
cold  chill  passed  through  me  as  I  did  so. 
The  broad  floats  were  as  dry  as  tinder,  and 
the  wheel  itself  was  held  locked  by  a  fallen 
rafter  which  had  passed  through  its  arms 
— it  had  not  moved  for  a  year ;  and  there, 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  below  me,  I  could 
see  the  water  unconfined  by  sluice  or  shut- 
tle, which  had  long  since  been  washed 
away,  running  silendy  along  the  chute, 
and  not  even  touching  the  lowest  float 
of  the  wheel.  Two  or  three  bats,  dis- 
turbed by  the  light,  fluttered  up  past  me, 
and  they  were  the  only  signs  of  life  I 
could  see.  Then  I  knew  that  what  I  had 
seen  could  not  be  real — but  how  to  ac- 
count for  the  noise  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
stampers  too !  How  my  head  ached  that 
night !  (it  does  now,  for  that  matter ;)  but 
I  sat  there  in  the  sugar-house  puzzling 
over  the  strange  sight  I  had  seen  till  near 
daylight,  and  then  rode  home  again.  I 
could  eat  no  breakfast,  I  remember,  but 
went  out  to  see  some  fresh  land  they  were 
clearing;  but  I  turned  ill,  and  had  to 
come  home ;  and  by  evening  I  was  down 
with  swamp-fever,  and  raving,  I  had  a 
baddish  turn  of  it;  and  a  precious  row, 
they  tell  me,  I  made.  And  the  odd  thing 
is,  that  I  can  remember  many  of  the  delu- 
sions which  I  had  then,  as  clearly  as  if 
they  had  been  facts ;  but  the  real  facts  I 
have  either  forgotten  entirely,  or  only  re- 
member as  one  does  a  dream.  Now,  sir, 
that's  my  story,  and  it  is  for  you  to  judge 
whether  it  was  the  fever  that  brought  me 
the  niggers'  ghosts,  or  the  niggers'  ghosts 
the  fever.  I  hope  I  am  not  in  for  another 
dose  of  it;  my  head  feels  very  queer. 
Well,  anyhow,  I  have  had  a  long  day, 
and  so  will  turn  in — good-night." 

He  rose,  and,  shivering  slightly,  moved 
off  to  his  room ;  and  I,  after  musing  a 
while  over  the  strange  story  which  I  had 
heard,  followed  his  example.  The  next 
morning,  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast, 
I  asked  Jos^,  the  factotum  of  the  venda,  if 
the  stranger  had  yet  gone  out. 

"  No,  Senor,  he's  ill — has  the  fever, 
and  I  have  been  with  him  for  the  last  two 
hours;  he  wants  tospeak  to  you,  Senor." 

Accordingly  I  repaired  to  his  room,  and 
found  him,  as  Jos^  had  said,  down  with 
fever;  he  was  quite  sensible,  though,  and 
thanked  me  for  coming. 

"  I  thought  very  likely  you  would  be 
crossing  the  bay  to  Rio  this  morning;  if 
you  do,  would  you  kindly  ask  the  English 
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doctor  to  give  me  a  call  ?  I  have  got  a 
touch  of  this  wretched  fever  back  again. 
Jos^  tells  me  that  early  this  morning  I 
was  talking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  but 
I  hope  I  did  not  disturb  or  bore  you  last 
night." 

I  assured  him  to  the  contrary,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  found  out  and 
sent  the  doctor  to  see  him.     His  attack 


was  very  light,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
about  again,  but  he  never  again  men- 
tioned the  long  night's  watching  in  the 
old  Enghenio.  Was  the  fever-madness  in 
him  when  he  saw  that  strange  sight  at  the 
abandoned  fazenda  ?  Or  was  it  so  when 
he  told  me  the  story  before  his  second  at- 
tack. Vm  sure  I  know  not,  but  it  was  a 
strange  weird  tale  either  way. 
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Miss  Lydia  Languish,  so  dismayed  at 
the  thought  of  being  married  in  ordinary 
humdrum  fashion,  would  have  heartily 
sympathized  with  the  eccentric  Yankee 
couple  who  were  able  to  inform  those 
whom  it  did  and  did  not  concern  that  up- 
on a  certain  day  they  were  married  at 
Omaha,  "  on  the  east  half  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  twenty-two,  town- 
ship twenty-one,  north  of  range  eleven  east, 
in  an  open  sleigh,  and  under  an  open  and 
unclouded  canopy,"  or,  if  the  chance  had 
been  given  her,  would  have  been  charmed 
to  imitate  the  Pittsburgh  pair,  who  after 
being  made  one  flesh  in  a  balloon,  went  on 
a  bridal  trip  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
earth.  But  with  all  her  love  of  romance 
and  horror  of  commonplace,  Sheridan's 
wayward  heroine  would  scarcely  have  car- 
ed to  have  made  herself  and  her  dear  Bev- 
verley  happy  under  the  shadows  of  the  gal- 
lows. Some  of  the  sex  have,  however, 
proved  equal  to  entering  the  holy  state 
even  in  that  ominous  manner.  In  1725,  a 
woman  petitioned  King  George  I.,  praying 
she  might  win  pardon  for  a  malefactor  by 
wedding  him  under  Tyburn  Tree.  The 
belief  that  a  condemned  felon  could  be 
thus  rescued  frdm  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner is  placed  by  Barrington  in  the  cate- 
gory of  legal  vulgar  errors.  It  is  one,  of 
course;  but  such  a  singular  idea  could 
hardly,  one  would  think,  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  popular  mind  unless  there 
had  been  some  foundation  for  it.  Suppos- 
ing such  a  custom  ever  prevailed  any- 
where, it  is  difficult  to  decide  if  it  were 
complimentary  or  uncomplimentary  to  the 
saving  sex.  Women  might  indeed  claim 
it  as  an  acknowledgment  that  Love  is  lord 
of  all,  when  the  professed  love  of  a  wo- 
man was  held  powerful  enough  to  over- 
ride the  decree  of  justice ;  while,  on  the 


other  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
criminal  had  only  a  choice  of  equal  pun- 
ishments. If  Manningham,  himself  a  law- 
yer, gives  a  true  version  of  the  condition, 
the  latter  view  is  the  correct  one,  for  mar- 
riage in  such  a  case  might  well  prove 
worse  than  hanging.  He  says,  "  It  is  the 
custom,  not  the  law,  in  France  and  Italy, 
that  if  any  notorious  professed  strumpet 
will  beg  for  a  husband  a  man  who  is  going 
to  execution,  he  shall  be  reprieved,  and 
she  may  obtain  a  pardon  and  marry  him ; 
that  both  their  ill  lives  may  be  bettered  by 
so  holy  an  action.  Hence  grew  a  jest, 
when  a  scoffing  gentiewoman  told  a  gen- 
tleman she  heard  that  he  was  in  some  dan- 
ger of  being  hanged  for  some  villany,  he 
answered,  *  Truly,  madam,  I  was  afraid 
of  nothing  so  much  as  you  would  have 
begged  me!'  In  England  it  hath  been 
used,  that  if  a  woman  will  beg  a  con- 
demned person  for  her  husband,  she  must 
come  in  her  smock  only,  and  a  white  wand 
in  her  hand,  as  Sterill  said  he  had  seen." 

Among  the  ballads  preserved  in  the 
Roxburghe  collection  is  one  dating  from 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
setting  forth  how  a  merchant  of  Chichester 
killed  a  German  at  Emden-town,  and  how, 
after  he  had  made  his  last  dying  speech 
on  the  scaffold,  no  less  than  ten  goodly 
maidens  begged  for  his  hand  and  life  : 

"This  is  our  law,"  quoth  they; 
**  We  may  your  death  remove, 
If  you,  in  lieu  of  our  good  will, 
will  grant  to  us  your  love." 

None  of  the  compassionate  virgins,  how- 
ever, were  goodly  enough  for  his  taste,  and 
he  quietly  asked  the  executioner  to  do  his 
office:  then  another  damsel  intervened, 
and  by  force  of  her  charms  or  her  elo- 
quence persuaded  the  merchant  to  accept 
her  kind  offer ;  so 
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Hand  in  hand  they  went 

Unto  the  church  that  day ; 
And  they  were  married  presently 

In  sumptuous  rich  array. 

Less  impressionable  was  the  fellow  whose 
obdurate  ungallantry  is  commemorated  in 
the  lines, 

**  Come,  marry  a  wife,  and  save  your  life  !" 

The  judge  aloud  did  cry. 
„  Oh,  why  should  I  corrupt  my  life?" 

The  victim  did  reply. 
"  For  here's  a  crowd  of  every  sort, 
And  why  should  I  prevent  their  sport  ? 
The  bargain's  bad  m  every  part ; 
The  wife  is  worst— drive  on  the  cart!" 

Montaigne  tells  a  similar  story  of  a  Picar- 
dian,  who,  seeing  a  lame  damsel  advan- 
cing to  claim  him  for  her  own,  cried  out, 
"  She  limps,  she  limps ;  dispatch  me  quick- 
ly!" The  famous  border  thief,  Scott  of 
Harden,  had  the  like  alternative,  rope  or 
ring,  given  him.  He  had  driven  the  cat- 
tle of  Murray  of  Elibank;  but  the  latter 
managed  in  turn  to  drive  Scott,  his  follow- 
ers, and  the  stolen  beasts,  back  to  Elibank 
Castle.  Upon  telling  his  wife  he  should 
hang  the  thief,  now  he  had  caught  him, 
she  suggested  it  were  a  pity  to  hang  such 
a  winsome  fellow  when  they  had  three 
such  sorry  girls  pining  in  single  blessed- 
ness at  home.  Taking  the  shrewd  hint 
of  his  better-half,  Murray  sent  for  the 
ugliest  of  his  daughters,  and  presenting 
Meg-o*-moufh  Murray,  as  she  was  called, 
to  his  astonished  prisoner,  gave  him  his 
choice,  either  to  make  Meg  his  wife  or 
dangle  from  a  tree.  The  cattle-raider  flat- 
ly refused  to  take  the  lady  until  he  felt  the 
rope  tightening  round  his  neck,  then  he 
gave  in;  returning  to  Harden  a  married 
and  a  sadder  man,  to  repent  at  leisure  the 
unlucky  raid  that  had  brought  him  to  such 
a  pass. 

If  the  belief  in  gallows'  matches  was  a 
strange  one,  it  was  no  stran;^er  than  the 
notion,  that  if  a  bride  lacked  modesty  as 
well  as  money,  she  could  throw  off  her 
debts  with  her  dress,  and  by  going  to 
church  in  but  one  garment,  maJce  her  cre- 
ditors shift  for  their  due  as  though  Law 
were  a  lion,  losing  all  fierceness  before 
an  unclad  Una,  A  beauty  thus  unadorn- 
ed once  skipped  across  Ludgate  Hill  to 
change  her  name  by  the  aid  of  a  Fleet 
parson.  On  the  17th  October,  17 14,  John 
Bridmore  and  Anne  Sell  wood  of  Chiltem 
All  Saints,  Wiltshire,  were  made  one,  and 
against  the  record  in  the  parish  register 
was  written,  "The  aforesaid  Anne    Sell- 


wood  was  married  in  her  shift,  without  any 
clothes  or  head-gear  on."    Some  ten  years 
later,  a  similar  performance  took  place  at 
Ulcombe,  Kent.     Kabn,  in  his  Travels  in 
North  America^  (i747»)  relates  that  a  poor 
widow,  whose  husband  had  left  her  no- 
thing but  debts,  upon  marrying  a  second 
time,  went  to  church  in  her  chemise,  there- 
by relieving  herself  and  her  new  partner 
from  'all  liabilities ;  and  in  recordmg  the 
fact,  Kalm  remarks  that  such  things  often 
took  place.    In  1766,  a  Whitehaven  bride 
sought  to  attain  the  same  end  Ipy  going  to 
church  as  became  a  decent  woman,  un- 
dressing herself  to  her  undermost  garment 
for  the   ceremony,  and   putting   on   her 
clothes  again  as  soon  as  the  knot  was 
tied;  and  somewhere  between  the  years 
1838  and  1844,  a  Lincolnshire  curate  offi- 
ciated at  a  wedding  where  the  heroine  of 
the  occasion  stood  before  him  enveloped 
in  a  sheet.     Such  attempts  to  evade  the 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  evinced  a  lau- 
dable desire  on  the  part  of  the  bold  brides 
to  spare  the  pockets  of  the  men  of  their 
choice,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  means  adopted  not  long  ago  by  a 
Staffordshire  woman  to  evade  paying  cer- 
tain moneys  she  had  received  on  behalf  of 
the  turnpike  trustees.   She  had  been  sued 
in  the  County  Court,  and  ordered  to  pay 
the  money,  and  appearing  in  answer  to  a 
summons  for  contempt,  coolly  produced  a 
marriage  certificate,  and  pleaded  that  her 
husband  was  now  liable  for  the  debt.    She 
had  married  a  traveling  tinker  the  day  af- 
ter judgment  was  given  against  her,  and 
where  he  was  to  be  found,  she  neither 
knew  nor  cared. 

The  artful  toll-taker  was  too  anxious  to 
have  a  spouse  of  some  sort  to  be  fastidious ; 
and  for  honester  reasons,  poor  orphaned 
Thomas  Robbins  of  Abergavenny  was  as 
desperately  determined  to  wed,  when  he 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Hereford 
Board  of  Guardians,  "  I  do  want  to  marry 
a  young  girl  about  nineteen  or  twenty 
from  the  Union  House,  if  you  have  one 
that  will  have  me,  and  will  come  and  live 
in  this  town.     I  do  live  m  Mill  street, 
Abergavenny.     I   will   take  her  off"  the 
parish  for  good,  and  keep  her.    I  do  want 
to  know  if  you  will  marry  me  in  the  Union 
House  at  the  Board-day,  and  please  let  me 
know  about  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  as  I  have 
no  father  or  mother  in  the  world  to  do  for 
me.     I  do  want  to  be  married  as  soon  as 
I  can."    Certainly,  Thomas,  willing  to  v^^ 
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any  girl  the  guardians  chose  to  allot  him, 
could  not  have  said,  like  the  countryman, 
when  a  Wiltshire  coroner  asked  him  how 
he  came  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  wed  a  wo- 
man with  a  cough,  that  he  "  s^posed  he 
liked  her!"  Not  a  whit  more  burdened 
with  sentiment  was  the  Dorsetshire  laborer 
who  put  forth  the  following  Bill  for  a  Wife : 
"  Charles  Warren,  Mamhull,  Dorset.  My 
family  is  as  follows:  the  eldest  boy  is 
thirteen  years  old,  the  youngest  boy  five 
years  old,  and  a  girl  eight  years  old. 
My  housd  is  my  own,  and  have  no  rent 
to  pay.  I  have  an  acre  of  potatoes,  half 
blues  and  half  whites,  this  year.  My  wife 
has  been  dead  twelve  months  ago,  last 
Shroton  Fair;  the  children  lives  with 
themselves  in  the  daytime,  but  I  am  al- 
ways at  home  with  them  at  night.  I  do 
think  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a  wo- 
man to  look  after  them,  both  for  the  chil- 
dren and  myself.  I  have  got  eight  shil- 
lings a  week  for  my  work,  and  the  boy  two 
shillings  a  week,  and  have  constant  em- 
ploy. I  want  a  good  steady  woman,  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  old,  for  a  wife. 
I  do  not  want  a  second  family.  I  want  a 
woman  to  look  after  the  pigs  while  I  am  out 
at  work. — July,  1832."  Equally  practical- 
minded  was  the  collier  groom  who  de- 
murred to  utter  the  all  important  "  I  will," 
until  he  had  received  from  his  blushing 
bride  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Wi'  ta  clean  my  boots  ?" 

Some  persons  about  to  marry  have 
shown  such  supreme  indifference,  that  one 
wonders  how  they  ever  compassed  the 
preliminary  courtship.  A  couple  appeared 
at  a  parsonage  in  Ottawa,  and  express- 
ed their  desire  to  be  united ;  but  just  as 
the  clergyman  was  about  to  commence 
proceedings,  the  lady  discovered  she  was 
minus  one  of  her  gloves,  and  requested 
the  gendeman  to  go  and  get  her  a  pair, 
and  to  be  quick  about  it,  or  she  might 
change  her  mind !  He  obeyed.  Clergy- 
man, witnesses,  and  the  bride  waited  and 
waited,  but  neither  gloves  nor  groom  came 
to  hand,  until  things  looked  so  serious  that 
the  good  parson  himself  started  off  in 
search  of  the  dilatory  bridegroom.  After 
a  long  hunt,  he  was  discovered  comfort- 
ably seated  in  the  veranda  of  a  hotel, 
with  his  feet  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
quietly  enjoying  his  cigar.  Upon  the  cler- 
gyman demanding  an  explanation  of  his 
behavior,  the  nonchalant  gentleman  said, 
with  all  the  coolness  imaginable,  that  he 


was  waiting  to  see  if  she  was  going  to 
change  her  mind !  ITiis  indifferent  indi- 
vidual was  one  of  that  take-it-easy  school 
to  which  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  be- 
longed, if  Mr.  Grant's  story  of  that  noble- 
man be  true  Just  two  hours  before  the 
time  fixed  for  his  marriage  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  England,  a  friend 
came  upon  him  in  James's  Park,  leaning 
carelessly  over  the  railing  at  the  edge  of 
the  water,  throwing  crumbs  to  the  water- 
fowl. "What !  you  here  to-day !  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  be  married  this  morn- 
ing ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  duke,  without 
moving  an  inch  or  stopping  his  crumb- 
throwing  ;  "  I  believe  I  am."  The  same 
writer  tells  a  story  of  a  living  nobleman 
to  much  the  same  tune.  This  easy-going 
personage  lefl  his  father  to  choose  a  bride 
for  him,  and  make  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements ;  but  concerned  himself  so  lit- 
tle about  the  matter,  that  he  had  arranged 
to  meet  a  friend  in  Long  Acre  on  the  ver}' 
morning  of  the  marriage,  which  fact  he  an- 
nounced in  the  following  words : "  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  meet  me  to-morrow  to  go 
to  Long  Acre  to  look  for  a  carriage.  From 
a  remark  made  by  the  duke  to-day,  I  fancy 
I  am  going  to  be  married !"  ITie  force  of 
indifference  could  hardly  further  go ;  but 
in  this  case  the  lady  interested  must  have 
been  as  easy-going  as  her  intended  hus- 
band, and  of  a  very  different  temperament 
to  the  Virginian  lass,  who,  finding  her 
swain  could  not  raise  the  dollar  for  the 
clergyman's  fee,  entreated  the  latter,  if  he 
could  not  marry  them  full  up  for  less,  to 
marry  them  twenty-seven  cents*  worth, 
and  they  would  call  for  the  rest  some 
other  time. 

Recklessness  in  matrimonial  matters  has 
brought  many  to  grief  and  repentance; 
but,  for  all  that,  wedded  bliss  is  more 
likely  to  wait  upon  heedless  than  over- 
cautious marriers.  An  unhappy  result 
may  safely  be  predicated  of  a  union  when 
the  parties  to  it  have  so  litde  confidence 
in  each  other  as  to  formally  bind  them- 
selves over  to  good  behavior  by  a  pre- 
nuptial  contract.  When  Jacob  Sprier  and 
Deborah  Leaming,  of  Philadelphia,  both 
of  whom  had  experienced  the  joys  of  mat- 
rimony before,  resolved  upon  making  a 
second  experiment  jointly,  mindful  of  the 
source  of  conjugal  jars  in  such  cases,  they 
drew  up  an  agreement  of  twenty-two 
clauses,  the  last  of  which  at  any  rate  was 
a  sensible   one,  "ITiat  the  said    Jacob 
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Sprier  shall  not  upbraid  the  said  Deborah 
Learning  with  the  extraordinary  industry 
and  good  economy  of  his  deceased  wife ; 
neither  shall  the  said  Deborah  Learning 
upbraid  the  said  Jacob  Sprier  with  the  ex- 
traordinary industry  and  good  economy  of 
her  deceased  husband ;  neither  shall  any 
thing  of  this  nature  be  observed  by  either 
to  the  other  of  us  with  any  view  to  offend 
and  irritate  the  party  to  whom  observed  ; 
a  thing  too  frequently  practiced  in  a  se- 
cond marriage,  and  very  fatal  to  the  re- 
pose of  the  parties  married." 

Still  more  fatal  to  the  repose^  of  such 
parties  is  the  untimely  resurrection  of  a 
defunct  spouse.  Your  rambling  husband 
has  an  awkward  knack  of  getting  himself 
reported  dead,  and  then  turning  up  "  very 
much  alive,"  to  the  consternation  of  his 
consoled  relic,  and  the  upsetting  of  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  her  consoler. 
Enoch  Ardens  are  no  rarities,  although 
not  often  of  such  a  retiring  disposition  as 
the  laureate's  hero.  Only  the  other  day 
our  morning  paper  told  us  of  two  dead 
husbands  coming  to  life.  Ten  years  ago, 
a  merchant  captain  married  a  lady  of  So- 
leure,  Switzerland;  the  honeymoon  had 
just  waned,  when  the  new-made  Benedict 
received  orders  to  depart  on  a  voyage. 
Before  many  weeks  had  passed,  the  griev- 
ous news  came  that  his  ship  had  gone 
down  with  all  hands,  off  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica. For  half  a  dozen  years  the  captain's 
widow  remained  faithful  to  his  memory. 
Then  a  trip  to  Paris  brought  her  an  ac- 
ceptable wooer,  and  Switzerland  saw  her 
no  more.  Four  years  later,  a  bronzed  and 
bearded  gentieman  entered  a  caf<^  on  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre,  and  called  for  re- 
freshment. While  waiting  its  coming,  he 
looked  around  him,  until  his  eyes  rested 
upon  a  comely  lady  busy  at  the  desk;  a 
long  searching  look,  and  he  was  at  the 
desk  too;  a  few  words  were  exchanged, 
then  with  a  loud  scream  the  lady  fainted, 
and  the  whole  place  was  in  an  uproar. 
She  was  the  beauty  of  Soleure,  and  the 
traveler  was  her  sailor  husband,  who,  after 
vainly  seeking  his  bride  in  the  land  where- 
in he  left  her,  had  thus  accidentally  found 
her — the  happy  wife  of  another  man,  and 
the  proud  mother  of  three  fine  children. 
The  second  case  came  to  light  in  Worship 
street  police  court,  when  a  man  applied 
for  magisterial  assistance  to  enable  him 
"  to  get  a  litde  matter  settled."  Pe  had, 
twelve  months  ago,  married  a  widow,  the 


widow  of  a  drowned  sailor.  While  he  was 
at  work  one  day,  some  one  came  to  him 
and  told  him  his  "missis"  was  at  home 
with  another  man.  Throwing  down  his 
tools,  he  hurried  home  to  see  into  it,  and, 
sure  enough,  found  his  wife  with  another 
man's  arm  round  her  neck.  He  told  the 
intruder  she  was  his  wife,  but  the  man 
said,  "  No,  she  was  his  wife;"  an  assertion 
the  object  of  dispute  verified  by  going  oflf 
with  her  old  love,  leaving  her  second  mate 
at  his  wits'  end ;  and  so  in  his  trouble  he 
came  to  the  magistrate  "  to  get  the  matter 
settled  one  way  or  the  other."  The  poor 
fellow  left  the  court  in  a  very  dissatisfied 
mood,  because  all  the  worthy  magistrate 
could  say  was,  that  he  thought  the  matter 
was  settled  the  other  way  already.  Lon- 
don magistrates  are  sadly  plagued  by  folks 
who  believe  their  worships  can  set  any 
matrimonial  difficulty  straight  at  a  mi- 
nute's notice.  One  of  them  was  much 
perplexed  by  a  woman  complaining  she 
was  very  much  ill  used  by  a  woman  who 
was  her  husband's  wife,  and  a  man  who 
was  another  woman's  husband.  Under 
pressure,  she  made  the  affair  clearer :  "  I 
am  my  husband's  wife,  and  he's  got  an- 
other wife.  I  want  to  take  proceedings 
against  my  husband  and  his  wife;  they 
lead  me  a  rare  life,  particularly  my  hus- 
band's other  wife  !"  When  the  magistrate 
interrupted  her  with,  "  He  can't  have  an- 
other wife,"  the  indignant  dame  proceed- 
ed, "  But  he  has  got  her,  and  I  paid  for  it. 
I  don't  mind  what  I  do  to  him  or  to  her. 
I  should  like  to  get  rid  of  them  both.  First 
he  is  with  me,  and  then  he  is  with  her,  and 
then  they  are  both  at  me  together.  I  want 
to  prosecute  him  for  marrying  the  two  of 
us." 

Men  with  a  weakness  for  bigamy  can 
not  now  in  Mormon-land  indulge  them- 
selves to  their  hearts'  content;  but  that 
they  could  do  so,  witness  this  announce- 
ment in  a  newspaper  of  Utah :  "  Married, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  i6th  ult.,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Saints,  Brigham  Young,  to 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Martin,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Pende- 
grist,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Jenkinson,  Miss  Susie  P. 
Cleveland,  Miss  Emily  P.  Martin,  all  of 
the  county  of  Berks,  England."  Fancy 
one  man  marrying  three  widows,  all  at 
once !  Old  Mr.  Weller  would  have  had 
an  apoplectic  fit  at  the  idea,  and  we  our- 
selves are  so  overcome  by  it  that  we  can 
say  no  more  about  matrimonial  curiosi- 
ties. 
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THE    KEMBLES. 


IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART   11. — ^JOHN    PHILIP. 


John  Philip  Kemble  was  bom  at 
Prescot,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  ist  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1757,  in  a  farmhouse,  according  to 
Mr.  Fitzgerald ;  but  this  statement  is  con- 
tradicted by  a  gentleman,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times,  says  the  house  in  which  the 
tragedian  was  bom  stands  in  a  main  street 
of  the  small  town.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
the  Kembles,  then  traveling  with  a  com- 
pany of  strolling  players,  should  have 
lodged  anywhere  but  in  the  town.  We  do 
not  find  any  mention  of  the  boy's  having 
displayed  special  talent  as  a  child,  in  which 
respect,  as  in  every  other,  his  gifted  sister 
went  ahead  of  him,  for  she  was  an  "  Infant 
Phenomenon"  when  little  more  than  a 
baby.  But  the  decent  respectable  stroller, 
Roger  Kemble,  whose  weakness  for  ances- 
try had  its  commendable  side,  could  not 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  his  chil- 
dren, even  when  they  were  as  little  as  they 
were  numerous,  and  at  intervals,  during  the 
gallant  stmggle  he  and  his  good  wife  main- 
tained, the  children  were  temporarily  bor- 
rowed from  school  to  tread  the  boards  of 
the  **  circuit."  Roger  Kemble  prized  edu- 
cation for  his  children.  We  have  seen  how 
Sarah  was  sent  to  respectable  day-schools, 
no  doubt  of  the  Protestant  persuasion,  for, 
according  to  a  strange  arrangement,  prev- 
alent until  lately,  the  children  of  mixed 
marriages  were  brought  up,  the  girls  in  the 
mother's  faith,  the  boys  in  the  father's — 
and  Mrs.  Kemble  was  a  Protestant.  John 
Philip  was  a  Catholic,  like  his  father,  and 
began  life  with  an  imaginary  vocation  for 
the  priesthood.  At  ten  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  Sedgeley  Park,  near  Wolverhamp- 
ton; and  four  years  later,  he  went  to 
Douai,  to  begin  his  regular  divinity  course  . 
at  the  English  College,  there  being  no 
place  in  England  where  a  priest  could 
make  his  studies.  He  had  played  a  few 
times,  as  a  child,  in  some  of  the  wonderful 
jumbles  which  formed  the  entertaiilments 
offered  by  the  strolling  company — ^such 
dignified  characters  as  "James,  Duke  of 
York,  (afterwards  king  of  England,)"  and 
no  doubt  had  thus  early  imbibed  his  state- 
ly notions  and  solemn  style.  The  perfor- 
mance of  Charles  /.  by  the  full  strength  of 
the  company  must  have  been  a  tremendous 


exploit,  with  "  singing  between  the  acts  by 
Mrs.  Fowler  and  Miss  Kemble." 

John  Philip  Kemble  remained  nearly  six 
years  at  Douai,  by  which  time  he  was  sat- 
isfied he  had  no  vocation  for  the  priest- 
hood. He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  all 
his  life  retained  some  of  the  learning  he  had 
acquired  there.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Mil- 
ner,  who  was  one  of  his  fellow-students, 
told  how  much  Kemble's  power  of  declam- 
ation was  admired,  and  his  prodigious 
memory.  Once  he  generously  took  on 
himself  an  "  imposition"  of  two  books  of 
Homer  that  were  to  be  learned  by  heart 
by  the  whole  class,  and  amazed  the  master 
by  repeating  fifteen  hundred  lines.  When 
Kemble  had  to  deliver  an  oration  at  one 
of  the  public  exhibitions  of  the  college,  all 
the  professors  and  scholars  poured  in. 
"  Was  it  some  secret  tuming  to  the  stage," 
asks  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  "  that  caused  him  to 
abandon  the  proposed  sacred  calling  ? 
Considering  what  his  genius  proved  to  be, 
this  was  no  doubt  the  case,  though  his  taste 
was  not  of  the  overpowering,  irresistible 
sort  which  drove  Garrick  into  the  profes- 
sion. It  was  more  likely  a  repugnance 
to  the  state  of  life  appointed  for  him ;  but 
his  acting  always  was  marked  by  a  semi-ec- 
clesiastical flavor,  a  measured  deliberation, 
which  came  of  his  old  Douai  training/* 

John  Philip  was  not  kindly  received  on 
his  retum  to  England,  and  his  early  expe- 
riences in  life  were  undeniably  hara.  He 
landed  at  Bristol,  at  Christmas-tide,  in 
1775,  ^^^  went  to  Brecknock,  where  he 
found  the  strolling  company.  His  father  re- 
fiised  to  receive  him,  and  the  corps  made  up 
a  small  subscription  for  him,  to  which  the 
irate  Roger  was  with  difficulty  induced  to 
add  a  guinea.  He  then  set  off  to  join 
Cmmp  and  Chamberlain's  company  at 
Wolverhampton,  but  his  services  were  de- 
clined, and  he  tramped  on  to  Liverpool  in 
search  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons ;  but  she 
had  gone  to  London,  for  her  first  appear- 
ance at  Dmry  Lane.  After  a  while,  Crump 
and  Chamberlain — who  seem  to  have  been 
the  Richardsons  of  their  day,  and  were  re- 
spectively nicknamed,  as  a  testimony  to  the 
rudeness  of  the  one,  fCrump,)  and  the 
roguery  of  the  other,  (Cnamberlain,) "  Fox 
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and  Bruin  " — accepted  him,  and  he  made 
his  appearance  first  as  Theodosius,  in  which 
he  was  not  successful,  and  secondly  as  Ba- 
jazet.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  gives  an  amusing 
account,  which  is  not  unpathetic,  of  these 
small  beginnings. 

"  There  was,"  he  says,  "  a  sort  of  *  hand)^ 
fellow,  named  Jones,  who  enjoyed  Garrick's 
patronage,  took  leading  characters  on  the 
circuit,  and  was  popular.  Kemble,  feeling 
his  way,  and  ready  to  use  every  aid  to  help 
himself  on,  would  put  in  the  bills  that  he 
would  play  the  particular  part  *  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Jones ! '  His  general  re- 
lations with  his  managers  soon  became  in- 
tolerable, and  he  was  said  to  have  aban- 
doned the  corps,  leaving  some  doggerel 
chalked  up  on  the  door  of  the  bam  which 
served  for  theatre : 

I  fly,  to  shun  impending  ruin, 

And  leave  the  Fox  to  fight  with  Bruin. 

He  had  no  means,  and  the  stroller's  son 
no  doubt  sdfFered  all  the  traditional  priva- 
tion of  the  craft,  and  had  to  serve  a  sore 
apprenticeship  to  poverty  and  humiliation. 
Lewis  the  actor  relates  how,  when  on  a 
starring  tour  among  the  little  country  the- 
atres, he  was  greatly  struck  by  a  young 
man  who  was  acting  Love  well  in  the  Clan- 
destine Marriage  in  a  very  ridiculous  dress, 
but  which  his  correct  playing  made  the 
spectator  forget.  He  found  that  this  was 
a  Mr.  John  Kemble. 

It  was  in  1778  that  Kemble*s  prospects 
began  to  brighten,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  rude  discij)line  of  the  past 
benefited  him  in  all  the  future.  Like  his 
sister,  he  was  cold,  and  confident  in  hun- 
self,  and  had  a  natural  solemnity  of  man- 
ner and  taste,  which  inevitably  must  have 
made  him  the  founder,  not  the  follower  of  a 
school.  His  opportunity  had  not  yet  come, 
but  it  was  coming.  In  October,  1778, 
we  find  him  playing  Macbeth  at  Wake- 
field, after  having  played  Captain  Plume. 
His  grave,  collected  style  was  attracting  at- 
tention, and  his  decorous  manner  and  su- 
perior education  made  firiends  for  him.  At 
Hull  he  had  a  benefit,  and  contributed  a 
drama  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  Belisa- 
rius.  At  York  he  played  Orestes,  Ranger, 
and  Edward  the  Black  Prince ;  and  there 
he  gave  the  first  striking  example  of  the  per- 
sonal dignity  and  self-respect  which  distin- 
guished the  Kembles,  and  largely  contribut- 
ed to  raise  their  profession  from  the  degrada- 
tion which  had  hitherto  characterized  it.  A 
woman,  who  occupied,  with  some  militia 


officers,  the  stage-box  in  the  very  small  thea- 
tre, openly  and  loudly  proclaimed  her  dislike 
of  Mr.  Kemble's  style,  and  greeted  the  best 
scenes  of  the  play  with  screams  of  laugh- 
ter. At  last  Kemble  stopped  abruptly, 
and  when  the  house  called  on  him  to  go 
on,  he  replied  that  he  would  do  so  when 
the  "  lady"  had  finished  her  conversation, 
"  which  the  tragedy  was  only  interrupting.'* 
This  skillful  hit  produced  an  effect,  and  the 
lady  was  hissed  out  of  the  theatre.  The 
next  day  he  resolutely  declined  to  make 
any  apology  to  the  militia  officers,  who 
presented  themselves  as  this  woman's 
friends.  At  the  theatre  that  night,  the 
officers  saluted  him  with  a  loud  call  for  an 
apology.  The  rest  of  the  audience  took 
his  side,  and  encouraged  him  with  shouts 
of"  No  apology."  He  commenced  to  ex- 
plain how  he  had  been  treated,  when  the 
officers  bade  him  hold  his  tongue,  "  stop 
his  impudence,"  and  ask  pardon  without 
further  parley.  With  a  natural  and  lofty 
scorn,  which  he  later  introduced  into  Co- 
riolanus,  he  exclaimed,  "Ask  pardon  ? — 
never !"  and  walked  off  the  stage. 

He  worked  very  hard,  not  so  hard  as  his 
sister  did,  but  not  far  fi-om  it ;  and  his  play- 
ing was  not  more  conspicuous  than  his 
good  breeding  and  cultivation.  There  are 
few  sentimental,  and  no  romantic  episodes 
to  be  found  in  Kemble's  career.  He  re- 
sembled his  sister  in  steady,  matter-of-fact 
respectability,  against  which  even  his  habit, 
later  acquired,  of  drinking  largely,  never 
seriously  militated.  He  was  devoted  to 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  a  woman  whose  character 
justified  his  devotion,  as  it  explained  her 
husband's  passionate  attachment.  When 
Mr.  Inchbald  died  suddenly,  all  their  com- 
mon acquaintances  believed  Kemble  would 
make  her  an  offer.  But  he  did  not:  he 
wrote  a  Latin  inscription  for  Mr.  Inch- 
bald's  tomb,  addressed  a  blank- verse  ode  to 
his  memory,  played  for  the  widow's  bene- 
fit, and  remained  until  her  death  her  fast 
and  faithful  friend.  By  July,  1781,  he  had 
made  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
played  Puft*.  His  diligence  and  steadiness 
were  bearing  fruit ;  he  was  beginning  to  be 
heard  of  as  a  safe,  sound,  effective  actor; 
and  Mr.  Daly,  the  Manager  of  the  The- 
atre Royal,  Dublin,  engaged  him  for  the 
season  at  the  "  star  "  salary  of  five  pounds 
a  week.  "  He  must,"  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
"  have  hailed  this  translation  with  delight. 
The  Dublin  audiences  were  critical  but  en- 
thusiastic, and  if  they  approved  heartily, 
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that  passport  was  sure  to  throw  wide  open 
the  doors  of  the  London  houses." 

The  turn  of  his  luck  had  come,  but  the 
tide  of  it  rose  with  only  moderate  force.  His 
acting  was  much  admired  in  Dublin,  but 
Daly  put  him  on  in  injudicious  parts.  He 
was  almost  as  ill-treated  in  this  respect  as  his 
famous  sister,  of  whom  Garrick  and  others 
were  obstinately  bent  on  making  a  comedi- 
an. Fortunately,  a  popular  Castle  equerry, 
one  Captain  Jephson,  brought  out  a  play 
called  the  Count  of  Narbonne^  which  made 
a  great  success,  and  advanced  Kemble  im- 
mensely in  public  favor.  He  had  consi- 
derable social  success  too,  and  though  con- 
vivial enough,  was  always  dignified  and 
composed.  In  the  cast  of  Captain  Jeph- 
son's  play,  there  appears  the  insignificant 
name  of  Miss  Francis,  which  its  unfortunate 
owner  was  to  change  for  that  of  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan. Miss  Younge  and  Kemble  divided 
the  triumph  of  the  season,  then  played  at 
Cork  and  Limerick,  and  returned  to  Dub- 
lin with  all  the  advantage  derived  from  Mrs. 
Siddons's  extraordinary  contemporaneous 
success  in  London. 

When  Kemble  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London,  excellent  comedians  abound- 
ed ;  but  Henderson  was  the  only  tragic  ac- 
tor of  any  pretension  left.  His  career,  too, 
was  shortly  to  close ;  so  that  the  new  ac- 
tor, like  his  sister,  had  every  advantage  of 
opportunity.  On  the  30th  September, 
1 783,  a  few  days  after  his  brother  Stephen 
had  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  John 
Philip  first  trod  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane 
as  Hamlet.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  he  was  perfecdy  successful.  His  sin- 
gularly handsome  figure  and  grace,  his  ele- 
gant dress,  his  extraordinary  likeness  to 
his  sister,  reaching  even  to  the  voice,  and 
his  perfect  self-possession  and  deliberation, 
struck  every  critic.  Though  his  first  ap- 
pearance was  not  an  extraordinary  and  tu- 
multuous success  like  his  sister*s,  like  Gar- 
rick*s,  like  Kean's,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
the  account  of  it,  remembering  the  great 
career  which  lay  in  the  future  beyond  it : 

"  His  reading  of  the  part  was  different 
from  Garrick's  or  any  other  player's.  He 
threw  a  softness  and  tenderness  over  the 
character.  His  performance  was  evident- 
ly the  result  of  careful  and  intellectual 
study  of  the  play — there  was  the  most  ju- 
dicious elocution,  and  a  new  emphasis, 
llie  same  imperfection  that  had  imperiled 
the  success  of  his  sister  on  her  first  appear- 
ance was  noticed  in  his  voice,  but  this  was 


imputed  to  his  being  accustomed  to  the 
smaller  Dublin  house.  Still,  in  its  softer 
inflection,  it  showed  uncommon  feeling. 
John  Taylor  was  struck  with  the  laborious- 
ly critical  tone  of  the  character,  but  own- 
ed he  never  saw  such  an  improvement  as 
study  and  repetition  brought  to  the  repre- 
sentation— an  improvement  owing  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  laborious  exercise  of 
having  written  out  the  part  no  less  than  for- 
ty times." 

The  brother  and  sister  appeared  together 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Gamester;  but 
Kemble  did  not  make  much  of  Beverley. 
Then  came  the  triumph  of  a  royal  com- 
mand, and  they  played  in  King  yohn 
splendidly.  Court  favor,  then  only  bestow- 
ed on  real  merit,  and  unattainable  by  low 
burlesque  actors  and  idiotic  comic  singeis, 
ijieant  much  in  those  days,  and  was  lavish- 
ly bestowed  upon  the  Kembles  to  the  last 
From  that  moment,  Mrs.  Siddons  reigned 
supreme  as  an  interpreter  of  Shakspeare, 
and  her  brother  advanced  on  his  slow  and 
steady  course,  making  every  step  sure.  His 
Othello,  to  which  Mrs.  Siddons  played  Des- 
demona  with  exquisite  grace  and  softness, 
was  an  advance  towards  those  grand  and 
majestic  interpretations  for  which  he  was 
later  to  be  famous.  He  played  Othello 
in  the  dress  of  an  English  general  officer. 
Soon  his  magnificent  performance  of  Mac- 
beth, for  his  own  benefit,  supported  by  his 
sister,  was  to  throw  all  his  former  feats  into 
the  shade.  Beside  this  masterpiece,  Othel- 
lo was  a  failure.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
career,  John  Philip  Kemble  was  greeted 
with  tumultuous  and  abounded  applause. 
On  this  success  ensued  two  monotonous 
years,  full  of  triumph  to  the  sister,  and  of 
hard  work  and  study  to  the  brother,  who 
was  cautiously  and  patiently  trjdng  experi- 
ments in  great  parts.  To  this  period  be- 
longs  the  story  of  his  marriage  which  sur- 
prised every  one,  and  certainly  was  incon- 
sistent with  his  cautious,  calculating,  and 
self-seeking  character.  ,The  lady  was  the 
widow  of  Brereton,  a  handsome  man,  and 
an  indifferent  actor,  who  died  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  in  1787.  She  was  pretty,  interest- 
ing, but  not  clever,  and  quite  penniless. 
He  signified  his  intentions  to  her  in  a  roy- 
al manner,  informing  her  that  she  should 
shortly  hear  some  very  good  news.  Her 
mother,  interpreting  the  oracular  utterance 
to  indicate  a  proposal  of  marriage,  bade 
her  acquiesce,  which  she  did.  She  made 
him  a  very  good  wife,  and  was  apparently 
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a  very  happy  woman.  Charles  Kemble 
married  the  pretty  Miss  De  Camp,  a 
French  dancer. 

The  story  of  Kemble*s  management  of 
Drury  Lane,  under  the  chief  proprietorship 
of  Sheridan,  is  the  story  of  every  one  who 
had  any  transactions  with  that  brilliant 
scoundrel — fascination,  speculation,  delu- 
sion, and  loss.  Kemble  succeeded  King 
in  the  management,  and  began  with  a  good 
company,  and  a  fair  opening  for  himself  to 
the  playing  of  important  parts,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  retirement  of  one  or  two 
actors.  He  now  played  Romeo,  Sciolto, 
2^nga,  and  several  leading  characters  in 
comedy,  in  which,  taking  the  average  of 
the  various  criticisms,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  thoroughly  succeeded.  A  splen- 
did revival  of  Macbeth^  and  that  of  Coriola- 
nus,  the  leading  character  of  which  became 
identified  with  Kemble  himself,  whose  phy- 
sical and  mental  qualities  suited  it  to  per 
fection,  were  the  leading  features  of  his 
first  season  of  management.  Mrs.  Siddons 
made  a  great  success  as  Volumnia;  and 
the  result  of  the  two  great  undertaJcings 
satisfactorily  proved  Kemble's  fitness  for 
his  post.  At  the  end  of  that  first  year, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  tired  out  by  Sheridan's  intol- 
erable conduct — she  was  the  only  person 
whom  he  did  not  cheat  courteously ;  to  her 
he  was  rude — retired  from  the  theatre. 
Sheridan  boasted  that  they  were  so  strong 
in  comedy  that  they  could  do  without  her; 
there  is  no  doubt  pubHc  taste  did  turn  to- 
ward comedy  just  then  for  a  while;  but 
the  next  season  he  made  prodigious  efforts, 
happily  successful,  to  induce  her  to  return. 
This  season  was  made  remarkable  by  the 
revival  of  Henry  K  and  the  Tempest,  and 
by  Kemble's  ridiculous  performance  of 
Don  Juan,  the  most  ill-judged  attempt  he 
ever  made.  In  this  year,  too,  1791,  Old 
Drury,  having  been  formally  condemned  by 
the  architects,  was  leveled  to  the  ground; 
and  the  new  theatre,  which  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  such  strange  events,  and  to  meet 
with  such  opportune  destruction,  was  com- 
menced. Mr.  Fitzgerald  describes  the  de- 
mise of  the  old  house  as  the  herald  of  the 
death-hour  of  a  good  school  of  acting, 
which  was  to  disappear  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  walls  within  which  an  audience 
could  see  and  hear.  "  With  this  old  and 
classical  structure,"  he  says,  "  passed  away 
a  host  of  reverent  associations.  There 
Johnson,  and  Reynolds,  and  Goldsmith 
had  sat  and  criticised;  there   Garrick,  a 


young  man  about  town,  had  gone  on  as 
harlequin ;  there  Woffington  had  captivat- 
ed all  by  her  Sir  Harry ;  there,  in  the  fi-ont 
row  of  the  pit  near  the  ^spikes,*  had 
Churchill  sat  and  taken  notes  for  his  Ros- 
ciad;  there  the  greatest  school  of  English 
actors  had  been  formed,  traditions  of  which, 
even  at  *  third '  hand,  now  make  the  ex- 
cellence of  any  acting  that  is  at  all  respect- 
able." 

The  relations  between  Sheridan  and 
Kemble  were  very  peculiar  and  embarras- 
sing. Sheridan  never  dreamed  of  keeping 
his  word  if  it  suited  his  temporary  conve- 
nience to  violate  it,  and  thus  it  became  a 
sheer  impossibility  for  Kemble  to  carry  out 
the  plans  he  arranged,  and  he  found  him- 
self constantly  involved  in  quarrels  and 
disputes,  highly  derogatory  to  his  super- 
abundant personal  dignity  and  high  sense 
of  honor.  Sheridan's  keen  humor  was 
constantly  tickled  by  the  majestic,  some- 
what buckram  solemnity  of  the  tragedian, 
who  never  unbent,  but  whose  temper  was 
not  sullen,  and  gave  way  before  the  blan- 
dishments of  Brinsley.  Kemble  had  the 
profoundest  admiration  for  his  clever  friend. 
He  knew  nothing  of  politics,  and  scarcely 
ever  looked  into  a  newspaper,  but  any  al- 
lusion to  Sheridan  was  certain  to  make 
him  break  out  in  raptures  over  his  hero. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sense  of  the  treat- 
ment he  met  with  from  the  god  of  his  idol- 
atry threw  him  into  an  amusing  conflict. 
"  I  know  him  thoroughly,"  he  would  say 
angrily,  "  all  his  amusing  tricks  and  arti- 
fices;" and  then  he  would  threaten  to  join 
a  political  society,  "  The  Friends  of  the 
People,"  and  go  there  to  expose  him.  The 
new  theatre — which  differed  from  the  old 
in  all  points  material  for  keeping  up  the 
drama  as  an  art,  and  guarding  it  from  the 
mere  upholstery  and  spectacle  of  these  dege- 
nerate days — was  inaugurated  by  the  per- 
formance oi  Macbeth,^  Even  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  excited  on  the  occasion,  on  which  her 
powers  were  subjected  to  totally  new  con- 
ditions, and  the  reign  of  "  sensation  "  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced.  "  I  am  told," 
she  writes  to  Lady  Harcourt,  apropos  ot 
the  preparations,  "  that  the  banquet  is  a 
thing  to  go  and  see  of  itself.^''  Before  this 
day,  such  a  sentiment  had  never  been 
heard,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says, "  this  short 
and  enthusiastic  note  positively  contains 
an  epitome  of  the  decay  of  the  stage."  On 
this  occasion,  John  Phihp  Kemble  intro- 
duced his  brother  Charles  to  the  audience. 
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He  was  an  interesting  young  actor,  destin- 
ed to  achieve  reputation  in  certain  parts, 
but  had  no  greatness  about  him.  Kemble 
then  introduced  the  dreary  pieces  which 
we  know  generally,  and  inaccurately,  as 
the  German  Drama,  and  which  had  a  suc- 
cess which  we,  to  whom  their  dull  horrors 
and  sickly  sentimentality  are  altogether 
repulsive,  find  it  difficult  to  understand. 
After  a  brief  retirement,  in  disgust,  Kemble 
again  undertook  the  management,  in  1800 
-1 80 1,  and  his  own  and  his  sister's  troubles 
with  Sheridan  recommenced  at  once,  to  be 
terminated  only  by  their  final  retirement 
in  1802,  when  Sheridan  was  so  foolish  as 
to  make  no  exertion  to  satisfy  their  just 
demands.  Charles  and  Stephen  remained, 
but  they  were  only  ordinary  stock  actors. 
From  that  time  a  steady  decay  settled 
upon  the  theatre,  which  must  have  led  to 
universal  confusion  and  the  ruin  of  all  con- 
cerned. "  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
"  short  of  a  grand  conflagration  could  bring 
matters  to  a  simple  issue." 

Mr.  Harris  of  Covent  Garden  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  Sheridan,  punctual  in  his 
payments,  and  honorable  in  his  dealing. 
Through  his  old  friend,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and 
aided  by  Mr.  Heathcote,  who  lent  him  a 
large  sum  of  money,  Kemble  negotiated 
with  Mr.  Harris  the  purchase  of  a  sixth 
share  in  the  great  "  house,"  where  he  be- 
came stage-manager,  deriving  an  income 
from  Covent  Garden  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  mustering  a 
strong  party  of  Kembles  under  his  direc- 
tion, 'rhen  he  went  abroad,  and  was 
"  overwhelmed  with  distinction "  by  the 
English  in  Paris,  the  great  Talma  doing  the 
honors  of  the  beautiful  city  to  the  "  Le 
Kain  of  England,"  but  not  admiring  him 
too  cordially.  In  1802,  old  Roger  Kem- 
ble died,  and  in  John  Philip's  letter  to  his 
brother  on  the  occasion  there  is  heartfelt 
grief  and  pathos  and  no  touch  of  the  pe- 
dantry which  generally  disfigured  his  style, 
and  contrasted  unfavorably  with  his  sister's 
vigorous  and  unaffected  prose. 

On  his  return  to  Covent  Garden,  Kem- 
ble, or  "  Black  Jack,"  as  they  called  him, 
was  found  to  have  greatly  developed  his 
"  gift "  of  drinking,  and  it  is  fact  that  this, 
his  only  moral  defect,  helped  to  soften 
much  of  the  prejudice  caused  by  his  aus- 
tere manners.  In  1803,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Hamlet ;  and  three  days  later, 
his  sister  played  Isabella,  just  as  they  had 
done  at   Drury  Lane.     This  season  was 


marked  by  the  absurd  and  contemptible 
episode  of  the  "  Young  Roscius,"  a  discre- 
ditable folly  not  matched  in  the  history  of 
the  stage.  The  Kembles  could  well  afford 
to  smile  at  it,  and  wait  until  it  had  passed 
by ;  but  it  is  even  now  provbking  to  stage 
historians  to  have  to  record  that  an  enthu- 
siasm exceeding  what  was  excited  by  Gar- 
rick  or  Siddons  was  caused  by  Master  Bet- 
ty, a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  that  his  twenty- 
eight  nights'  playing  brought  Sheridan 
nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds  receipts. 

On  the  8th  September,  1808,  the  season 
commenced  witli  Macbeth^  and  on  the  20th, 
the  great  theatre  was  burned  to  ashes.  The 
loss  of  property  was  immense,  twenty  lives 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  insurances  were  for 
only  fifly  thousand  pounds.  The  actress- 
es' jewels,  the  performers'  valuable  ward- 
robes, Handel's  organ,  the  wines  of  the 
Beefsteak  Club,  opera  scores  of  Handel, 
Ame,  and  others,  original  manuscripts  of 
plays,  made  the  loss  most  disastrous.  For 
Kemble  it  was  a  terrible  blow.  He  had 
to  begin  the  world  afler  thirty  years'  hard 
work.  But  the  deserving  actor  found  true 
friends.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
offered  him  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
on  his  simple  bond ;  and  a  few  weeks  later, 
when  the  first  stone  of  the  new  theatre  was 
laid,  canceled  the  bond,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  the  whole  sum.  In  less  than 
eight  months,  the  new  building,  destined 
also  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  half  a  century 
later,  was  completed,  and  while  it  was  be- 
ing built,  Drury  Lane  was  burned  down; 
a  disastrous  finale  which  very  conveniently 
concluded  Sheridan's  financial  connection 
with  the  theatre,  and  is  associated  with 
one  of  his  most  idiXtioyi^in^rompius  faits  h 
loisir. 

The  story  of  the  O.  P.  Riots^  which  en- 
sued on  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  The 
only  person  not  involved  in  the  disgrace  of 
these  proceedings  was  Kemble.  In  181 2, 
Mrs.  Siddons  retired.  Her  brother  led  her 
off  the  scene  of  her  splendid  triumphs,  and » 
then  withdrew  from  the  stage  for  a  while. 
He  had  many  warnings  that  his  own  time 
of  supremacy  was  to  be  sh(»t.  He  was  a 
sufferer  from  severe  gout,  and  a  rival  was 
uprising.  Edmund  Kean  had  made  his 
appearance,  and  the  town,  familiar  with 
Kemble's  cultivated  elocution  for  tiiirty 
years,  was  carried  away  by  the  young  ac- 
tor's novelty,  force,  and  fire.  There  was 
danger  firom  another  quarter.     Young  was 
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attracting  notice ;  and  when  he  played 
Cassius  to  Kemble*s  Brutus,  there  were 
those  who  said  he  was  the  better  actor  of 
the  two.  That  such  things  should  be, 
were  stabs  for  the  decaying  great  player. 
The  prosperity  of  the  theatre  began  to  de- 
cline ;  and  at  length  Kemble,  though  he 
might  have  counted  on  making  a  good  in- 
come for  some  five  years  longer,  decided 
that  he  would  not  linger,  as  his  sister  had 
done.  "  Twere  well  that  'twere  done  quick- 
ly." In  1817,  he  took  leave  of  his  Scotch 
friends,  giving  a  round  of  farewell  perform- 
ances in  Edinburgh.  He  played  Corio- 
lanus  splendidly,  but  appropriately  selected 
Macbeth  for  his  final  performance.  The 
scene  has  been   finely  described  by  Sir 


Walter  Scott.  The  23d  June,  1817,  was 
fixed  for  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  his  own  theatre.  He  had  given  a  long 
and  grand  series  of  farewell  performances, 
and  took  his  leave  in  his  fine  character  of 
Coriolanus. 

For  six  years,  he  and  his  wife  lived 
abroad,  very  happy,  and  universally  re- 
spected. On  the  20th  February,  1823,  he 
died,  quite  unexpectedly,  and  deeply  re- 
gretted. His  wife  survived  him  for  twenty- 
two  years.  He  was  a  great  actor,  and  an 
eminently  respectable  man.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  stage 'and  the  public  if,  in  both 
respects,  there  were  more  adherence  to  the 
tradition  of  John  Philip  Kemble. 


■  •♦• 
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We  wonder  at  the  marvelous  devices  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world  for  pre- 
venting any  thing  being  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme. Even  pain  hais  its  limits.  But  we 
often  fail  to  see  that  there  is  the  same  be- 
neficent arrangement  in  the  moral  world. 
Take,  for  instance  this  fact — that  a  com- 
mon hatred,  or  dislike,  or  fear,  forms  one 
of  the  strongest  bonds  of  liking  and  attach- 
ment. This  great  law  has  helped  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power ;  has  saved  the 
existence  of  states ;  and,  even  in  private 
life,  has  prevented  hatreds  and  dislikes 
going  into  universal  disruption. 

So  strong  is  the  feeling  produced  by 
community  of  dishke,  that,  though  it  may 
be  a  ludicrous  thing  to  state,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  if  a  person  began  by  disliking 
two  other  persons,  he  might  eventually  be- 
come attached  to  both  of  them,  by  perceiv- 
ing and  sympathizing  with  their  dislike  of 
each  other. 

In  history,  the  effect  of  this  law  has 
,  been  manifest.  '  In  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  perpetual  combina- 
tions, caused  by  dislike  and  fear  amongst 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  gave  a  large 
opportunity  for  civilization  to  develop  it- 
self, eflfectually  preventing  the  predomi- 
nance of  any  one  power,  which  predomi- 
nance would  have  been  a  great  evil  for  the 
world. 

Thus  we  may  see  how  such  an  untoward 
element  in  human  life  as  hatred,  or  dislike, 


is  made  to  conform  eventually  to  the  high- 
est and  best  purposes.  And  thus  it  is  that 
hatreds  unavoidably  flow  into  combina- 
tions of  affection,  regard,  and  conjoint 
action. 


Disproportion,  some  say,  is  the  cause  of 
the  keenest  misery  in  the  world ;  for  in- 
stance,, the  disproportion  between  the  pow- 
ers, capacities,  and  aspirations  of  man  and 
his  circumstances — especially  as  regards 
his  physical  wants. 

The  power  of  speech  given  to  man 
seems  to  be  disproportionate  to  his  other 
qualifications.  It  seems  as  if  man,  to 
have  that  power,  should  be  a  better  crea- 
ture than  he  is.  Now  contemplate  a  fami- 
ly quarrel  in  which  you  are  a  disengaged 
bystander — all  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
quarrel  coming  and  telling  you  their  re- 
spyective  grievances.  You  can  not  fail  to 
notice  how  each  one  has  embittered  by 
some  injudicious  remark,  or  injurious  epi- 
thet, the  original  cause  of  quarrel ;  and  thus 
has  made  a  general  reconciliation  much 
more  difficult.  You  rise  firom  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  quarrel,  saying,  "  These  people 
really  ought  never  to  have  been  trusted  with 
the  power  of  speech,  so  bad  is  the  use 
which  they  have  made  of  it,  by  unkind 
sarcasms,  injurious  epithets,  and  unwarran- 
table innuendoes.  All  their  communica- 
tions ought  to  have  been  made,  not  in 
speech,  but  by  barking,  like  dogs;   and 
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then  the  quarrel  might  easily  have  been 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Their 
power  of  speech  is  quite  disproportionate 
to  their  other,  and  much  smaller  gifts,  of 
rationality,  charity,  and  tolerance." 


to  be  confided  in ;"  and  all  claims  for  con- 
fidence come  to  nothing  when  confironted 
with  that  important  fact  Jealousy  is, 
therefore,  the  peculiar  vice  of  stupid  people. 


Lavater  says  "  that  you  never  know  a 
man  until  you  have  divided  an  inheritance 
with  him."  I  would  also  say  that  you 
never  know  a  man  imtil  you  have  got  into 
a  scrape  with  him,  and  can  see  whether  he 
is  willing  to  take  his  fair  share  of  the  blame. 
Men  are  hardly  ever  so  ungenerous  as 
when  they  have  been  colleagues  in  some 
affair  which  has  turned  out  to  be  unfortu- 
nate. 


Most  persons  show  great  favoritism  in 
their  likings  and  dislikings  of  moral  quali- 
ties. They  have  their  pet  virtues,  and 
there  are  vices  which  they  especially  abhor. 
It  would  be  but  a  shallow  explanation  of 
this  fact  to  say,  with  Butler,  that  men — 

"  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

The  cause  of  this  kind  of  favoritism  lies 
much  deeper  than  that.  I  own  that  I 
think  with  him,  who  says  that  cruelty  and 
jealousy  are  the  vices  which  he  delights 
most  to  inveigh  against.  They  seem  to 
be  the  deepest  and  the  most  lasting.  Mere 
sensuality,  or  even  falsehood,  would  van- 
ish away  in  a  new  state  of  existence ;  but 
cruelty  and  jealousy  seem  to  be  ingrained 
in  a  man  who  has  these  vices  at  all.  Mil- 
ton has  shown  much  judgment,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  making  jealousy  the  cause 
of  rebellion  amongst  the  fallen  angels. 

Moreover,  jealousy  is  such  a  stupid,  illo- 
gical passion.  Somebody  likes  you  better 
than  me,  therefore  I  am  to  hate  you. 
Thus  jealousy  reasons,  b\it  seems  to  forget 
one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  in  human 
life,  namely,  that  one  is  liked  by  any  per- 
son, accordingly  as  one  presents  a  likeable 
appearance  to  that  person.  Nothing  can 
prevent  the  operation  of  this  natural  law. 
It  is  no  good  your  urging  that  you  are  the 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  husband,  or 
lover,  of  the  person  by  whom  you  wish  to 
be  supremely  loved.  If  you  are  not  lova- 
ble to  him,  or  her — all  argument,  all  ex- 
hortation, all  passion,  is  thrown  away, 
which  is  intended  to  produce  love.  You 
can  force  the  outward  show,  but  not  the 
inward  feeling.  A  jealous  person  will  ex- 
claim, "  Why  don't  you  confide  in  me  ?" 
The  real  answer  is,  "  You  are  not  a  person 


In  domestic  rule,  esteem  is  more  potent 
than  indulgence,  or  even  than  forbearance. 
When  boys  or  girls  go  wrong,  a  very  fi«- 
quent  cause  is  that  they  are  not  esteemed 
at  home,  or  fancy  they  are  not  This  es- 
teem must  be  genuine ;  it  can  not  be  pre- 
tended or  counterfeited.  Hence,  in  a  gov- 
erning person  there  are  few  qualities  so  val- 
uable as  readiness  to  appreciate  merits,  or 
ingenuity  in  discovering  them,  especially 
the  latter.  In  every  large  family,  or  small 
circle  of  firiends,  there  is  generally  some 
very  difficult  person  to  understand.  This 
person  is  often  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and,  to  use  a  common  expression,  very 
"  trying."  His  or  her  merits  (for  he  or  she 
is  sure  to  have  some)  have  not  been  found 
out  Find  them  out  and  appreciate  them : 
a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  of  dealing  with 
that  person  will  be  removed.  The  value 
of  imagination,  in  domestic  government, 
is  very  great.  If  we  could  have  statistics 
on  the  subject,  we  should  find,  I  think, 
that  the  children  of  unimaginative  people 
are  particularly  prone  to  go  wrong. 

It  may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  fact,  that 
a  real  belief  in  unreal  merits  will  serve  the 
purpose.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afiford- 
ed  in  a  work  of  fiction.  In  "  David  Cop- 
perfield"  my  aunt's  belief  in  Mr.  Dick's  sa- 
gacity saves  that  poor  man,  and  proper- 
ly saves  him,  from  becoming  the  inmate 
of  a  madhouse. 


There  have  been  a  great  many  books 
written  about  old  age;  but  to  my  mind 
they  are  for  the  most  part  eminently  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  rather  an  offensive 
word  to  use,  especially  considering  the 
greatness  of  the  writers  who  have  treated 
the  subject,  but  their  lucubrations  seem  to 
me  to  be  twaddly.  They  dilate  upon  the 
comforts  of  old  age ;  and  what  they  say 
applies  scarcely  to  any  body,  for  where  is 
the  old  man  who  admits  to  himself  that 
he  is  old?  Indeed,  an  old  man  often 
feels  that  he  is  younger  than  when  he  was 
what  is  called  young. 

The  world  exclaims  (that  is  the  young 
world)  how  can  men  whose  expectation  of 
life  is,  according  to  the  calculations  of  an 
insurance  office,  only  five  years  at  the 
most,  commit  themselves  to  a  policy  which 
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will  need  generations  to  be  carried  out  in 
all  its  fullness  ?  and  how  can  they  under- 
take undertakings  of  which  they  can  not 
expect  to  see  the  budding,  much  less  the 
fruitage?  But  all  history  denies  the  va- 
lidity of  this  remark.  Several  of  the 
greatest  things  in  art,  in  science,  in  litera- 
ture, in  arms,  and  in  policy,  have  been 
done,  or  begun,  by  old  men. 

The  poets  and  other  >vriters  of  fiction 
have  been  much  truer  to  real  life  in  this 
matter,  than  the  essayists  and  the  moral- 
ists. Most  of  these  writers  have  depicted 
fiery  old  men  who  have  shown  the  utmost 
resolve  at  the  latest  periods  of  life.  More- 
over, both  in  history  and  in  fiction,  men 
have  been  described  and  depicted  com- 
mencing vast  undertakings,  and  putting 
the  seal  to  an  arduous  course  of  policy, 
when  laboring  under  mortal  sickness, 
which  is  surely  an  equivalent  to  old  age. 
For  fellness  of  purpose  commend  me  to 
an  old  man.  Perhaps  the  causes  of  this 
fellness  are  that  he  has  outlived  sentiment; 
has  acquired  a  great  distrust  of  the  world ; 
and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  any  minor  considerations. 

Again,  both  the  physical  and  the  men- 
tal powers  of  old  men  are  greatly  under- 
rated by  the  young  and  the  middle-aged. 
It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  they  can  not  see  as 
well ;  can  not  ride  as  well ;  can  not  find 
their  way  across  the  country  as  well  as 
younger  men.'  But  how  little  these  small 
disqualifications  have  to  do  with  the  great 
events  of  life !  Judgment  is  almost  always 
strengthened  by  increase  of  years.  Reso- 
lution is  as  often  increased  as  diminished. 
And,  to  meet  the  main  delusion  which  be- 
sets the  minds  of  the  young  when  talking 
of  the  old,  it  may  be  observed  that  men, 
even  in  extreme  old  age,  are  as  fond  of  the 
world,  care  as  much  for  the  world,  and 
even  take  more  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
world,  than  the  very  young  man  who  sees 
the  world  opening  before  him,  and  thinks 
that  he  is  to  do  great  things  in  it. 

If  I  am  right  in  what  I  have  said  above, 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  is,  that  you  rob  a 
State  of  some  of  its  most  precious  materials 
for  thought  and  action  when  you  place  a 
bar,  by  reason  of  age,  against  the  employ- 
ment of  old  men  even  in  those  situations 
and  those  commands  which  some  people 
fancy  can  only  be  well  filled  or  wisely  un- 
dertaken by  those  who  are  comparatively 
young. 


It  may  appear,  at  first  thought,  that  the 
word  "  worldly  "  should  convey  much  re- 
proach, and  be  a  very  unwelcome  epithet 
even  to  the  most  worldly  people.     The 
word  is  terribly  significant.      When  it  is 
applied  to  man  or  woman,  it  does  not 
merely  mean  that  he  or  she  desires  ad- 
vancement in  the  world ;  but  it  implies  a 
base  compliance  with  the  world,  and  indi- 
cates the  worst  of  cowardice.      You  know 
that  when  many  persons  condemn  you, 
the  worldly  man  or  woman,  if  ever  so 
much  called  your  fiiend,  is  sure  to  go  with 
the  majority.    Nay,  more ;  it  indicates  that 
the  person  possessed  by  the  world  has  no 
higher  aspirations  than  those  which  are 
worldly,  and  has  abjured  his  individuality. 
According  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
word,  a  person  may  be  intensely  worldly 
who  lives  quite  out  of  the  throng.      There 
have  been  worldly  monks  and  nuns,  and 
even  worldly  saints ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  have  been  persons  living  in  the 
full  current  of  what  is  called  the  world, 
who   have  been   most   unworldly.      The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  "  world,"  as 
taken   from   the   Scriptures,  means  "  this 
order  of  things ;"  and  mankind  is  so  great, 
at  least  in  aspiration,  that  the  meanest- 
minded  person  does  not  quite  like  that  it 
should  be  said  of  him  that  he  goes  entirely 
with  this  order  of  things.      Happily  there 
is  much  less  of  worldliness  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.      Very  often,  behind  appa- 
rent worldliness,  there  is  an   element  of 
unselfishness,  and  even  of  romance,  which 
entirely  contradicts  the  supposed  worldli- 
ness.    For  example,  the  great  satirist  of 
modem  times  has  satirized  worldliness  in 
the  heads  of  families — a  worldliness  which 
is  often  nothing  more  than  devotion  to  the 
interests,   real  or  supposed,  of  children. 
Again,  when  the   worldliness   is  directed 
even  to  self-advancement,  it  often  has  a 
touch  of  romance  in  it,  and  does  not  im- 
ply all  the  baseness  which  would  belong  to 
any  one  who  really  believed  in  the  world, 
and  was  content  to  subject  himself  entire- 
ly to  "  this  order  of  things."     There  is  a 
great  difference  between  loving  the  honors 
and  rewards  of  the  world,  and  using  the 
world   to  gain   these   things,   and   being 
really  worldly. 


ITie  world  is  imposed  upon  by  action. 
This  may  be  seen  in  many  ways.  For  in- 
stance, what  has  been  called  a  "  masterly 
inactivity"  does  not  yet  gain  its  just  credit. 
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Few  people  can  estimate  what  has  been 
the  amount  of  thought  when  they  do  not 
see  any  distinct  action  arising  from  that 
thought. 

Another  very  striking  instance  of  the 
weight  and  credit  that  are  given  to  action 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  with  which  people 
deal  with  responsibility.  It  is  almost  ab- 
surd to  see  how  men  suppose  they  have 
got  rid  of  their  own  responsibility,  by 
throwing  it  upon  others,  or  by  adopting  a 
negative,  instead  of  a  positive  course — just 
as  if  you  avoided  responsibility,  or  did  not 
in  some  measure  decide,  merely  because 
you  decided  to  do  nothing  yourself. 

Those  who  flatter  grossly  are  for  the 
most  part  very  stupid  people,  or  very  de- 
ficient in  tact ;  and  one  of  the  signal  proofs 
of  their  stupidity  is,  that  they  make  no 
distinction  between  the  flattery  that  may 
be  expressed  in  writing  and  that  which  is 
expressed  in  speech,  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  intended  to  be  flattered.  Now 
most  men  will  receive,  without  much  ob- 
jection, and  even  with  considerable  plea- 
sure, flattery  of  the  former  kind,  while  even 
the  vainest  men  are  apt  to  resent,  almost 
as  an  insult,  the  flattery  which  is  addressed 
to  them  vivd  voce. 


A  good  maxim  for  worldly  men,  is  to 
be  very  chary  of  offending  those  persons 
whom  they  observe  to  have  good  memo- 
ries. Revenge  is  chiefly  a  function  of 
good  memory.  You  can  not  expect  those 
persons  who  remember  well  to  be  as  for- 
giving as  other  men.  Memory  is  a  faculty 
which  has,  comparatively  speaking,  but  lit- 
tle choice  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 
It  would  suri)rise  men  of  feeble  memories 
if  they  could  know  with  what  clearness  and 
intensity  a  long  past  injury  or  insult  comes 
back  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  a  man  of  po- 
tent memory.  He  flushes  up  with  anger 
at  the  remembrance,  as  he  did  at  the  first 
reception  of  the  insult,  or  the  injury.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  sweetness 
of  disposition  if  he  can  always  continue  to 
forgive.  In  short,  with  the  majority  of 
mankind,  forgiveness  is  but  a  form  of  for- 
getfulness. 

There  is  a  common  error  in  reference 
to  a  quotation  constantly  made  about 
style.  Buffbn  is  made  to  say,  "  The  style 
is  the  man."  Whereas  what  he  did  say 
was,  "  The  style  is  of  the  man."  And 
you  might  as  justly  say  the  handwriting  is 


"  of  the  man,"  or  his  mode  of  walking  is 
"  of  the  man,"  simply  meaning  that  these 
functions  are  very  significant  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  man.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  hardly  any  thing  is  more 
significant  of  that  nature  than  the  style  of 
his  writing. 

I  presume  to  think  that  several  of  those 
persons  who  have  great  reputations  in  the 
world  for  their  style  of  writing,  are  singu- 
lar examples  of  a  bad  style  of  writing. 
Take  Tacitus,  for  instance ;  he  is,  to  my 
mind,  an  eminently  bad  writer.  Three 
scholars  were  lately  employed  in  translat- 
ing a  passage  firom  Tacitus.  They  had 
mastered  the  passage  thoroughly;  but  it 
was  not  to  be  made  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader  without  great  additions  and 
large  explanations.  Now,  for  a  style  to 
be  good,  I  maintain  that  the  language 
should  be  easy  translatable  into  another 
language. 

Gibbon  affords  another  instance  of  a 
great  writer  having  a  very  inferior  style  of 
writing.  Before  you  can  thoroughly  un- 
derstand many  of  his  sentences,  you  have 
to  unveil  the  sneer,  or  to  recollect  the  al 
lusion  which  gives  pith  and  force  to  the 
sentence. 

The  style  which  deals  in  long  sen- 
tences, or  in  short  sentences,  or  indeed 
which  has  any  trick  in  it,  is  a  bad  style. 

The  best  thing  which,  to  my  mind,  has 
been  ever  said  about  style  was  said  in  a 
metaphorical  way,  the  writer  declaring  that 
the  style  should,  as  it  were,  involve  and 
display  the  subject-matter,  as  the  drapery 
in  a  consummate  statue  folds  over  and 
around  the  figure.  The  man  who  has  one 
style  of  writing,  which  he  applies  to  all  the 
various  aspects  of  the  subject  he  writes 
about,  is  a  bad  writer.  To  exemplify  this 
by  the  question  of  whether  long  sentences 
or  short  sentences  should  be  used,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  nature  of  the  subject 
ought  to  govern  the  length  of  the  sen- 
tence. Here,  to  get  the  fullness  of  the 
sense  of  what  you  are  saying,  a  short  sen- 
tence is  required,  which  malces  the  state- 
ment dear  and  concise;  there,  with  the 
same  object  in  view,  you  have  to  produce 
a  long  sentence,  with  many  clauses,  and 
with  much  parenthesis,  because  the  sub- 
ject requires  it,  and  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er is  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  balance  until 
the  sentence  comes  weightily  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Easy  reading  is  the  thing  to  be  aimed 
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at  The  intelligence  of  the  reader  is  al- 
ways to  be  kept  in  mind.  You  lamenta- 
bly fail  in  writing  if  you  add  by  your  style 
one  jot  of  difficulty  to  the  difficulty  inhe- 
rent to  the  subject  of  which  you  are  treat- 
ing. There  are  cruel  writers  in  the  world, 
who  hardly  ever  seem  to  think  of  their 
poor  readers,  and  who  write  as  if  it  were 
a  fine  thing  to  add  complexity  of  style  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  They  have 
their  reward.  The  busy  world  has  no 
time  to  give  to  their  vagaries  of  style ;  and 
surely  it  is  a  signal  instance  of  failure, 
when  a  man  ceases  to  make  his  meaning 
clear  to  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  who  understand  the  words 
that  he  uses,  but  are  grievously  puzzled 
by  the  collocation  of  these  words,  or  by 
the  omission  of  certain  words  that  ought 
to  be  there. 

It  is  a  bold  thing  for  an  author  to  write 
about  style ;  but  one  may  perceive  errors 
and  deficiencies  without  being  able  to  rec- 
tify them  in  one*s  own  conduct. 

I  can  not  help  adding  a  sort  of  post- 
script to  this  short  essay ;  and  it  is,  that 
learned  and  thoughtful  men  who  have 
much  to  say  to  the  world,  which  the  world 
would  be  tiie  better  for  its  being  said  to 
them,  are  laboring  under  a  great  mistake 
if  they  suppose  that  the  humblest  and  the 
least  educated  of  the  common  people  are 
not  able  to-  comprehend  great  ideas,  to 
sympathize  with  grand  emotions,  and  even 
to  master  a  long-conrinued  series  of  facts, 
if  only  these  things  are  communicated  to 
them  in  language  the  order  and  method  of 
which  do  not  add  any  difficulty  of  com- 
prehension. We  are  now  entering  upon 
a  new  and  enlarged  system  of  education. 
This  will  give  the  people  of  this  country 
a  great  means  of  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  Let  the  authors  of  this 
country  take  care  so  to  write,  that  they 
may  be  well  understood. 


Among  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
those  whom  I  would  call  Improvers,  are 
the  rarest,  as  also  the  least  appreciated  ac- 
cording to  their  merits.  No  statues  are 
put  up  to  them.  So  far  so  good :  it  is  an 
imdoubted  gain  for  them.  But  it  would 
be  well  if,  during  their  lifetime,  they  were 
more  estimated  and  more  attended  to. 

There  are  three  elements  in  the  right  ar- 
rangement and  balancing  of  >vhich  most- 
ly depends  the  greatness  and  well-being  of 
a  State.     These  elements  are  destruction, 


inaction,  construction.  They  correspond 
to  three  classes  of  mankind.  It  would  be 
a  very  shallow  mode  of  looking  at  this 
matter  if  we  were  to  make  this  classifi- 
cation coincident  with  political  opinions. 
On  the  contrary,  men  are  to  be  classed  as 
Destructives,  Inactives,  Constructives,  not 
according  to  party  divisions,  which  are  of- 
ten purely  accidental,  but  according  to  in- 
nate difierence  of  mind,  and,  perhaps,  va- 
riety of  culture.  For  example,  there  are 
Conservatives  in  politics  who  are  by  na- 
ture essentially  destructive.  There  are  Ra- 
dicals who  are  by  nature  essentially  con- 
structive. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  merits  and  the 
failures  which  beset  respectively  these  three 
classes  of  mankind.  They  are  each  in 
their  way  eminently  useful.  But  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires  depend  upon  a  just 
preponderance  of  one  of  these  classes 
in  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. 

To  begin  with,  the  Inactives,  or  rather, 
as  it  should  be  said,  those  who  counsel  in- 
action, who  may  be  any  thing  but  inactive 
themselves,  are  very  useful.  It  is  a  dread- 
fiil  thing  to  live  in  a  State,  where  any  fine 
day  you  may  get  up  and  find  that  such  an 
alteration  has  been  made  in  your  laws,  that 
your  social,  political,  or  religious  relations 
are,  in  some  important  respect,"  entirely 
changed  without  your  having  had  a  word 
to  say  about  the  matter.  At  the  same 
time  these  inactive  people  are  very  dan- 
gerous; for,  if  they  hold  the  preponde- 
rance for  any  long  period,  there  is  sure  to 
come  one  of  those  sudden  changes  which 
they,  of  all  men,  most  detest  and  depre- 
cate. 

Then  there  are  the  Destructives.  We 
could  not  do  without  them :  they  are  to 
the  body  politic  what  oxygen  is  to  the  ma- 
terial world.  And,  in  short,  the  civil  and 
political  world  would  utterly  stagnate  with- 
out them.  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  limitation  of  pow- 
ers in  individual  men,  that  it  is  rarely 
found  that  the  same  man  has  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  destruction  and  construction. 
Whenever  a  man  comes  forward,  who  has 
a  great  c*apacity  for  both  of  these  modes 
of  exertion,  he  is  infallibly  a  great  states- 
man, and  deserves  the  implicit  faith  of  his 
people.  • 

Lastly  come  the  Constructives.  They 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  politically  and 
socially  speaking.     But  there  is  a  great 
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difference  to  be  discerned  in  their  charac- 
ters and  modes  of  procedure,  leading  to  a 
very  marked  division  into  two  sub-classes, 
which  may  be  denominated  as  Construc- 
tives  from  the  beginning  and  Improvers. 
It  was  mainly  to  point  out  thb  impor- 
tant difference  that  this  short  essay  was 
written.  Both  of  these  sub-classes  may 
have  equal  aptitude  for,  and  delight  in 
construction.  But  the  Constructives  from 
the  beginning,  as  I  have  called  them,  must 
have  a  clear  field  for  their  operations.  Eve- 
ry thing  must  be  bran  new  for  them  to  de- 
light in  their  labors.  Somehow  they  do 
not  take  to  other  people's  labors.  They 
must  lay  the  foundations  for  themselves. 
They  can  not  build  their  cathedrals  upon 
the  ruins  of  Roman  temples.  They  can 
not  adopt  other  people's  sites,  however 
well  chosen.  This  is  often  a  great  hin- 
drance   to    the   success   of   their  labors. 


Whereas  the  modest  Improver,  who  must 
not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  incline 
to  the  inactive  party,  is  one  who,  for  the 
most  part,  understands  the  world  he  lives 
in,  cares  so  much  for  the  end  he  has  in 
view,  that  he  does  not  wish  for  the  fame 
which  naturally  attends  a  Constructive 
from  the  beginning,  but  is  content  to  make 
the  utmost  possible  use  of  all  that  has 
gone  before  him,  and  of  every  thing  that 
can  be  turned  into  the  direction  in  which 
he  seeks  to  produce  judicious  move- 
ment. 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  pronounced 
too  high  a  panegyric  upon  these  Improv- 
ers ;  but  any  one  who  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  progress  of  the  world,  will  see 
how  much  of  what  is  good  in  that  pro- 
gress depends  upon  the  Improvers — ^more, 
indeed,  upon  them  than  upon  any  other 
class  of  men. 
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The  position  occupied  in  the  world  of 
thought  by  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch 
is  no  longer  doubtful ;  he  is  placed  in  the 
foremost  rank  by  the  suffrage  of  the  foremost 
men.  Mr.  Danvin,  in  his  late  work,  speaks 
of  Mr.  Spencer  as  "  our  great  philosopher;" 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  long  since  pronounced  him 
"  one  of  the  most  vigorous  as  well  as  bold- 
est thinkers  which  English  speculation  has 
yet  produced ;  "  Mr.  Lewes  says,  "  He 
alone,  of  all  British  thinkers,  has  organized 
a  philosophy ; "  and  Dr.  McCosh,  in  his 
late  lectures  in  this  city,  recognized  him  as 
the  master-spirit  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  influence  of  that  school  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  mischievous,  but 
few  will  deny  that  it  represents  the  most 
advanced  and  powerful  intellectual  move- 
ment of  the  age.  To  have  attained  the 
leadership  of  such  a  movement,  and  to  be 
the  recognized  author,  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  knowledge,  of  a  new  orga- 
HON  of  philosophy,  broadly  based  in  the  sci- 
ences of  Nature,  involve  such  transcendent 
powers  of  mind,  and  such  immense  force 
of  character,  as  abundantly  to  vindicate 
the  remark  of  an  eminent  clerical  teacher, 
himself  an  influential  leader  of  advanced 
opinion,  that "  Spencer  is  king  of  the  think- 
ers of  this  age." 

Mr.  Spencer's  life  has  been  quiet  and  un- 


eventful, furnishing  littie  material  for  bio- 
graphical curiosity.  Its  course  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words :  He  was  bom 
in  Derby,  in  1820,  and  was  an  only  surviv- 
ing child.  His  father  was  a  teacher,  and 
directed  his  son's  education  with  much 
judgment.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  left 
home  to  reside  with  an  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Spencer,  with  whom  he  studied 
mathematics  and  prepared  for  the  profes- 
sion of  a  civil  engineer.  This  was  his  avo- 
cation for  eight  years,  yhtn  the  great  rail- 
road revulsion  of  1845  threw  him  out  of 
business,  and  he  took  to  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession. He  at  first  wrote  extensively  for 
the  reviews,  and  then  published  the  seve- 
ral volumes  of  miscellaneous  works  which 
are  well  known  to  the  public. 

In  i860  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  "  System  of  Philosophy,"  broader  in  its 
scope  than  any  thing  which  had  been  pre- 
viously undertaken.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
organize  our  latest  and  highest  knowledge  of 
Nature,  life,  mind,  and  society,  into  a  uni- 
fied system.  The  time  had  come  for  bring- 
ing these  great  divisions  of  knowledge  into 
closer  relations.  If  the  order  of  things 
around  us  is  capable  of  being  understood, 
such  a  system  must  be  possible,  for  the 
oneness  and  grand  interdependence  of  Na- 
ture are  undeniable. 
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The  great  principle  from  which  he  start- 
ed, and  which  guarded  the  whole  course  of 
his  inquiry,  was  that  of  progress,  or  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  universe  in  time. 
The  foundation  of  his  philosophy  is  the 
law  of  Universal  Evolution.     The  history 
of  the  solar  system  and  of  our  own  planet 
has  been  a  history  of  progressive  unfolding 
on  a  mighty  scale.    The  career  of  every 
living  thing  is  an  evolution,  and  such  has 
also  been  the  career  of  the  earth's  his- 
toric life.    Mind  follows  the  law  of  life,  and 
undergoes  evolution,  so  that  this  principle 
gives  us  the  deepest  interpretation  of  men- 
tal philosophy.     Humanity,  as  it  consists 
of  progressive  elements,  is  also  progressive. 
Knowledge,  art,  science,  religion,  civil  in- 
stitutions, and  the  whole  social  scheme, 
have  exemplified  the  same  principle  of 
growth,  or  unfolding  to  a  higher  condition. 
Mr.  Spencer  maintains  that  all  these  chang- 
es have  been  governed  by  one  great  prin- 
ciple ;  and  that,  as  all  matter  obeys  the  sim- 
ple and  universal  law  of  Attraction,  so  all 
orders  of  existence,  in   the  on-go&igs  of 
time,  are  obedient  to  a  universal  Law  of 
Evolution.     Mr.  Spencer  has  made  it  the 
great  object  of  his  Hfe  to  trace  out  this  law 
in  its  causes,  conditions,  limits,  and  in  the 
varied  phases  of  its  manifestation,  and  this 
is  the  comprehensive  purpose  of  his  philo- 
sophical system.     Because  all  things  hu- 
man are  imperfect,  that  system,  no  doubt, 
has  its  imperfections ;  but  that  it  brings  us 
nearer  than  ever  before  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  true  order  of  things  around  us ; 
and  that,  however  incomplete  as  yet,  it 
opens  the  great  line  of  inquiry  which  the 
human  mind  must  piusue  in  the  coming 
centuries,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any 
who   have  given  it  the  serious  attention 
which  so  vast  a  subject  demands.     The 
Philosophy  of  Evolution  is  no  vain  or  emp- 
ty speculation.     It  has  been  foreshadowed 
for  a  century;  its  witnesses  are  on  every 
hand ;  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  ver- 
ifiable with  every  step  of  advancing  know- 
ledge ;  it  is  a  philosophy  which  reconciles 
conflicting  systems,  which  explains  to  us 
the  past,  which  illuminates  the  present,  and 
glonfies  the  future.     If  any  think  that  we 
are  here  indulging  in  rhapsody,  we  appeal 
to  the  exposition  itself.     Four  volumes  of 
Spencer's  system  are  now  published.  "First 
Wnciples"  lays  the  foundation  of   the 
scheme,  and  works  out  the  general  law  of 
evolution.      The  "  Biology,"  in  two  vol- 
umes, applies  the  law  to  the  world  of  life. 
New  Series,— Vol.  XV.,  No.  3. 


In  Volume  I.  of  the  "  Psychology,"  the 
phenomena  of  mind  are  treated  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  By  the  parts  thus  al- 
ready accomplished,  the  system  may  be 
fairly  judged,  and  there  is  no  hazard  in  say- 
ing it  will  rank  among  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  the  intellectual  genius  of  man. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  carefully 
to  compare  the  four  volumes  of  Jowett's 
*'  Plato,"  just  published,  with  the  four  vol- 
umes of  Spencer's  philosophy,  will  gain  an 
impressive  idea  of  the  mighty  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
order  of  the  universe,  while  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  a  contrast  no  other  modem 
work  is  at  all  comparable  with  that  of 
Spencer. 

This  is  no  place  to  go  into  an  exposition 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy;  but  it  is  a  fit 
.opportunity  to  correct  certain  gross  mis- 
representations by  which  many  have  been 
prejudiced  against  examining  it.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's system  has  been  charged  with  being 
atheistic  and  materialistic.  We  will  here 
consider  the  first  of  these  charges,  and 
take  up  the  second  at  a  future  time.  Let 
it  be  observed  that  Mr.  Spencer  denies 
holding  atheistic  doctrines,  and  repeatedly 
condemns  atheism  as  an  absurd  and  un- 
thinkable view  of  the  universe ;  but  those 
who  assume  that  they  know  more  of  his. 
system  than  he  knows  himself  insist  that 
the  obnoxious  doctrine  is  nevertheless 
tliere.  But,  if  not  avowed,  it  must  be  in- 
ferred. What,  then,  are  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  inferred  that  this  scheme  of  doc- 
trine is  atheistic  ? 

In  constructing  a  system  of  philosophy, 
by  which  Mr.  Spencer  means  an  organized 
body  of  thought  that  shall  represent  the 
truth  of  the  order  of  Natiwe,  he  was  con- 
fronted at  the  outset  with  the  problem 
of  the  legitimate  bounds  of  inquiry.  His 
first  question  was :  Is  it  possible  for  man 
to  know  every  thing  ?  .  Are  all  the  ima- 
ginings of  the  human  mind  equally  valid  ? 
Is  the  realm  of  past  speculation  coexten- 
sive with  the  realm  of  legitimate  know- 
ledge ?  To  these  questions  Mr.  Spencer 
replies  that,  as  man  is  finite,  there  is  a  lim- 
it to  his  power  of  knowing ;  that  there  is  a 
sphere  of  knowable  and  verifiable  truth, 
and  a  sphere  beyond  it  where  inquiry  leads 
only  to  pseudo-knowledge — ^an  appearance 
of  knowledge  without  the  reality.  Obvi- 
ously, if  the  human  mind  can  waste  its 
energies  over  fruitless  speculations,  and, 
transcending  its  due  limits,  can  attain  to 
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a  semblance  of  knowledge  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  that  which  is  real,  it  is  of 
the  highest  possible  moment  to  determine 
where  this  limit  is  to  be  found.  The  ques- 
tion was  a  practical  one  for  Mr.  Spen- 
cer ;  yet  it  had  been  already  substantially 
settled — settled  by  a  complete  historic  re- 
volution of  ideas. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  in  the  history  of 
the  advance  of  thought,  that  primitive 
opinions  are  often  not  only  erroneous,  but 
are  the  exact  opposite  of  the  actual  truth ; 
that  they  not  only  undergo  modification, 
but  total  reversal.  The  earth,  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  flat,  turned  out  to  be  round ; 
it  was  at  first  believed  to  be  stationary,  it 
is  now  known  to  have  various  and  rapid 
motions ;  it  was  believed  to  be  recent  in 
origin,  it  is  now  found  to  have  had  a  vast 
antiquity ;  the  early  notion  was  that  man 
was  descended  from  the  gods,  the  latest 
notion  is  that  he  is  derived  from  the  hum- 
blest creatures.  A  like  contrast  exists  be- 
tween the  earlier,  and  the  later  views  of 
what  it  is  possible  for  man  to  know.  In 
the  infancy  of  speculation  it  was  held  that 
physical  Nature  can  not  be  understood,  but 
that  beyond  Nature  there  is  an  ideal  sphere 
to  which  reason  can  penetrate,  and  firom 
which  it  can  pluck  forth  the  profoundest 
secrets  of  being.  But,  as  the  speculative 
faculty  became  disciplined,  it  was  at  length 
perceived  that  thought  can  comprehend 
the  order  of  natural  phenomena,  and  that 
a  science  of  the  phenomenal  is  therefore 
possible ;  while  to  get  beyond  phenomena 
into  that  transcendent  sphere  of  pure  truth, 
or  absolute  being,  is  impossible  to  the  hu- 
man faculties. 

This  is  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer in  fixing  the  scope  of  his  philosophical 
system.  He  accordingly  prefixed  to  it  an 
introductory  argument  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  pages,  entitled  T/ie  Unkncnva- 
ble,  in  which  he  circumscribes  the  philo- 
sophic ground,  and  indicates  where  in- 
quiry, having  real  knowledge  for  its  object, 
must  ever  stop.  That  limit  is  found  to  in- 
close only  the  phenomenal  order  of  the 
universe.  As  man  is  finite,  he  can  only 
know  the  finite ;  and  by  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  his  faculties  is  debarred  from  pene- 
trating the  mysteries  that  are  beyond  it. 
Of  matter  in  its  kinds  and  properties,  as 
masses  and  particles,  elements  and  com- 
pounds ;  of  force  in  its  various  affections, 
as  heat,  light,  gravity ;  of  mind,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  phenomena  of  feeling  and 


thought,  man  can  inquire  and  understand ; 
but  of  the  ultimate  nature,  essence,  or 
cause  of  matter,  force  or  mind,  he  knows 
nothing — these  things  are  buried  in  im- 
penetrable mystery.  Mr.  Spencer  main- 
tains that  this  result  follows  from  the  very 
constitution  of  the  mind  and  the  quality  of 
intelligence.  What  is  it  to  know?  To 
know,  we  have  to  know  something ;  and, 
of  course,  we  have  to  know  it  as  this  or 
that,  as  like  something  else,  or  different 
fix)m  something  else.  We  know  things  by 
their  contrasts  and  resemblances ;  that  is, 
we  know  them  in  their  relations  to  each 
other.  All  analysis  of  intelligence  brings 
out  this  as  its  essential  element,  and  the 
principle  is  designated  the  relativity  of 
knowledge.  Whatever  transcends  relations, 
and  can  not  be  compared  or  classed ;  what- 
ever is  unrelated,  unconditioned,  or  abso- 
lute, is,  therefore,  beyond  our  mental  reach 
— is  unthinkable  and  unknowable. 

Fully  to  tmfold  this  doctrine  and  the 
reasons  on  which  it  rests,  would  take  more 
space  than  can  be  at  present  allowed,  and 
and  we  are  not  here  concerned  as  to 
whether  it  be  a  true  or  a  false  doctrine. 
What  does  concern  us  is,  that  it  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  charge  of  atheism  is 
brought  against  Mr.  Spencer's  system. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  first,  the  doc- 
trine is  not  Mr.  Spencer's — ^it  has  been 
long  and  extensively  held  by  philosophers 
and  theolo^ans,  so  that,  if  it  be  atheism, 
half  the  thmking  and  religious  world  will 
have  to  be  dragged  into  the  abyss  with 
him ;  and,  second,  the  doctrine,  as  expli- 
citly held  by  Spencer,  falsifies  the  charge. 

In  the  first  place,  tiien,  be  the  doctrine, 
in  its  implications,  what  it  may,  it  is  not 
Mr.  Spencer's,  and  he  nowhere  claims  it  as 
his  own.  All  he  has  done  is,  to  give  a 
forcible  and  expressive  exposition  of  it,  and 
put  it  to  the  practical  use  of  defining  the 
sphere  of  his  work.  He  had,  in  fact,  no 
choice  in  the  matter,  for  the  principle  had 
been  arrived  at  by  the  general  advance  of 
intelligence,  and  nothing  was  left  for  him 
but  to  recognize  it.  The  doctrine  that 
knowledge  is  limited  and  relative,  and  that 
human  thought  can  not  transcend  it — that, 
"  to  know  more,  man  must  be  more" — 
was  recognized  ages  before  Spencer  was 
bom,  and  had  grown  into  a  definitely- 
formulated  and  widely-accepted  philosoplu- 
cal  belief  before  he  began  to  wnte. 

No  man  has  seen  more  clearly  or  de- 
plored more  eloquently  that  false  pride  of 
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the  human  mind  by  which  it  has  been  led 
to  scorn  the  field  of  its  proper  action,  and 
spend  itself  in  regions  of  futile  and  im- 
possible inquiry,  than  Lord  Bacon.  He 
said  "  The  real  cause  and  root  of  all  the 
evils  in  science  is  this,  that,  falsely  mag- 
nifying and  exalting .  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  we  seek  not  its  true  helps."  And, 
again,  "-Man,  the  servant  and  interpreter 
of  Nature,  can  only  understand  and  act  in 
proportion  as  he  observes  and  contemplates 
the  order  of  Nature ;  more  he  can  neither 
know  nor  do."  Locke  also  perceived  the 
limitation  of  the  human  faculties  —  that 
there  are  things  beyond  it,  to  which  access 
is  forbidden — ^and  to  those  who  regarded 
this  as  a  derogation  from  man's  dignity  he 
replied,  "  We  shall  not  have  much  reason 
to  complain  of  the  narrowness  of  our 
minds,  if  we  will  but  employ  them  about 
what  may  be  of  use  to  us,  for  of  that  they 
are  very  capable ;  and  it  will  be  an  unpar- 
donable as  well  as  a  childish  peevishness  if 
we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  neglect  to  improve  it  to  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  given  because  there  are 
some  things  set  out  of  reach  of  it." 

The  doctrine  thus  explicitly  enunciated 
in  a  general  form  centuries  ago  has  been 
proclaimed  by  recent  thinkers  as  an  inevi- 
table result  of  the  analysis  of  the  human 
mind.  Sir  William  Hamilton  maintains  it 
as  a  fundamental  tenet  of  his  philosophy. 
He  says,  "  To  think  is  to  condition,  and 
conditional  limitation  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  possibility  of  thought.  .  .  . 
The  mind  can  conceive,  and  consequently 
can  know  only  the  limited.  ...  It 
can  not  transcend  that  sphere  of  limitation 
within  and  through  which,  exclusively,  the 
possibility  of  thought  is  realized.  .  .  . 
We  admit  that  the  consequence  of  this 
doctrine  is,  that  philosophy,  if  viewed  as 
more  than  the  science  of  the  conditioned, 
is  impossible." 

Dr.  Mansel,  Dean  of  St.  PauPs,  in  his 
**  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  says, "  The 
very  conception  of  consciousness,  in  what- 
ever mode  it  may  be  manifested,  necessa- 
rily implies  distinction  between  ofie  object 
and  another.  To  be  conscious,  we  must 
be  conscious  of  something;  and  that 
something  can  only  be  known  as  that 
which  it  is  by  being  distinguished  from 
that  which  it  is  not.  But  distinction  is 
necessarily  limitation ;  for,  if  one  object 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  another,  it 
must    possess    some   form    of   existence 


which  the  other  has  not,  or  it  must  not 
possess  some  form  which  the  other  has." 
When  we  attempt  in  thought  to  transcend 
the  finite,  the  result  arrived  at,  according 
to  Dr.  Mansel,  is,  not  truth  or  knowledge, 
but  constant  confusion  and  contradiction. 
"  The  conception  of  the  absolute  and  in- 
finite, from  whatever  side  we  view  it,  ap- 
pears encompassed  with  contradictions. 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  supposing  such 
an  object  to  exist,  whether  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  others;  and  there  is  a 
contradiction  in  supposing  it  not  to  exist. 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it 
as  one,  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  con- 
ceiving it  as  many.  There  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  conceiving  it  as  personal,  and  there 
is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  im- 
personal. It  can  not,  without  contradic- 
tion, be  represented  as  active,  nor,  without 
equal  contradiction,  be  represented  as  in- 
active. It  can  not  be  conceived  as  the 
sum  of  all  existence,  nor  yet  can  it  be 
conceived  as  a  part  only  of  that  sum." 

Nor  is  this  doctrine  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  speculation  of  a  few  erratic  thinkers. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  philosophic  opinion  has 
been  excelled  by  no  man  in  modem  times, 
says,  "  With  the  exception  of  a  few  late 
absolutist  theorizers  in  Germany,  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  truth  of  all  others  most  har- 
moniously reechoed  by  every  philosopher 
of  every  school."  And  among  these  he 
names  Protagoras,  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine, 
Boethius,  Averroes,  Albertus,  Magnus, 
Gerson,  Leo  Hebraeus,  Melancthon,  Sca- 
liger,  Francis  Piccolomini,  Giordano  Bm- 
no,  Campanella,  Bacon,  Spinoza,  Newton, 
Kant. 

It  would  be  sufficient  to  Vest  the  case 
here,  for  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  well  content 
witli  his  company ;  and  if  it  were  stated 
with  whom  the  opprobrium  of  this  obnox- 
ious charge  is  to  be  shared,  there  would 
be  no  complaint ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  case.  Even  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  relativity  of  knowledge,  as  held  by 
Hamilton  and  Mansel,  and  taught  from 
their  text-books  in  half  the  colleges  of  the 
country,  be  an  atheistic  doctrine^  it  is  not, 
as  thus  expounded,  the  belief  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer. As  maintained  by  him,  the  principle 
is  rescued  from  any  such  possible  interpre- 
tation. Hamilton  and  Mansel  hold  that, 
beyond  the  relative,  the  human  mind  can 
find  nothing.  Their  logic  brings  them  to 
absolute  negation.      Mr.   Spencer  insists 
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that  this  is  a  totally  erroneous  view — ^the 
result  of  incomplete  analysis — and  that 
the  deepest  implication  of  the  law  of  rela- 
tivity necessitates  a  reverse  conclusion ;  or, 
that  The  Unknowable  is  not  a  negation, 
but  an  absolute  reality. 

We  can  not  give  his  acute  and  masterly 
reasoning  on  this  important  point,  but  will 
state  his  conclusion :  "  Every  one  of  the 
arguments  by  which  the  relativity  of  our 
knowledge  is  demonstrated  distinctly  pos- 
tulates the  positive  existence  of  something 
beyond  the  relative.  To  say  that  we  can 
not  know  the  absolute  is,  by  implication, 
to  affirm  that  there  is  an  absolute.  In  the 
very  denial  of  our  power  to  learn  wAat 
the  absolute  is,  there  lies  hidden  the  as- 
sumption fAaf  it  is ;  and  the  making  of  this 
assumption  proves  that  the. absolute  has 
been  present  to  the  mind,  not  as  a  noth- 
ing, but  as  a  something.  ...  It  is 
rigorously  impossible  to  conceive  that  our 
knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  appearances 
only,  without  at  the  same  time  conceiving 
of  a  reality  of  which  they  are  appear- 
ances; for  appearance  without  reality  is 
unthinkable.  ...  At  the  same  time 
that  by  the  laws  of  thought  we  are  rigor- 
ously prevented  from  forming  a  conception 
of  absolute  existence,  we  are  by  the  laws 
of  thought  equally  prevented  from  ridding 
ourselves  of  the  conscimisness  of  absolute 
existence." 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Spencer  holds,  that  the 
Infinite  Power  of  which  all  things  are  the 
manifestations,  as  it  transcends  the  know- 
able,  can  never  be  known;  but  are  not 
Scripture  and  theology  fiill  of  the  same 
doctrine  ?  The  phrases,  "  Can  man,  by 
searching,  find  out  God  ?"  "  A  God  un- 
derstood would  be  no  God  at  all ;"  "  To 
think  that  God  is,  as  we  think  Him  to  be, 
is  blasphemy,"  are  attestations  of  the  conj- 
mon  belief  that  we  can  not  know  the  In- 
finite Cause.  For  ages  it  has  been  custo- 
mary to  apply  to  the  Supreme  Being  the 
terms,  Incomprehensible,  Mysterious,  In- 
scrutable, Unsearchable,  until  these  terms 
have  come  to  be  actually  employed  as  sub- 
stantive titles  of  the  Divine  Being.  What 
does  this  imply  but  that  the  Divine  Na- 
ture can  not  be  known  ?  Moreover,  this 
view  has  prevailed  increasingly  in  the  ratio 
of  man's  increasing  intelligence.  In  his 
lowest  state,  the  god  he  worships  may  be 
a  visible  object ;  as  he  grows  more  intelli- 
gent, the  conception  of  divinity  becomes 
more  abstract  and  spiritualized,  until  at  last 


it  passes  all  understanding.  If,  therefore, 
Mr.  Spencer,  rising  to  grander  conceptions 
of  the  knowable  universe  than  perhaps 
any  other  man  has  ever  attained,  is  over- 
whelmed with  the  impossibility  of  form- 
ing any  conception  of  its  Infinite  Cause, 
and  chooses  to  mark  his  own  sense  of  lim- 
itation and  humility  by  designating  the 
Supreme  Power  as  The  Unknowable,  who 
shall  assume  to  construe  such  a  course  as 
a  denial  of  the  Divine  Being  ? 

It  is  a  profound  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  is  a  system 
of  negation  or  denial ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  eminently  a  constructive  and  synthetic 
system.  He  is  no  iconoclast  bent  upon 
the  demolition  of  men's  cherished  and  sa- 
cred convictions;  he  cordially  recognizes 
the  soul  of  truth  in  these  convictions,  and 
builds  upon  it.  So  far  fi-om  seeking  to 
strike  away  the  Supreme  Object  of  religi- 
ous faith,  or  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  re- 
ligious principle,  he  affirms  the  validity  of 
both  in  the  most  unqualified  and  impres- 
sive manner.  So  far  from  regarding  the 
religious  feeling  in  man  as  baseless,  transi- 
ent, or  unreal,  he  holds  it  to  be  an  essential 
and  indestructible  element  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  as  catholic  in  his  sympa- 
thies as  he  is  wide  and  clear  in  his  percep- 
tions, and,  while  his  system  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  dogmas  of  sects,  at  the  very 
outset  it  affirms  religion  for  humanity. 
And  here  again  the  world  is  probably  des- 
tined to  a  complete  reversal  of  one  of  its 
ancient  and  cherished  beliefs.  Hitherto 
religion  has  been  held  to  consist  in  adhe- 
rence to  the  ever-changing  creeds  by  which 
faiths  and  sects  have  been  separated,  while 
but  little  value  has  been  assigned  to  that 
which  is  common  and  essential  to  all ;  but 
with  increasing  enlightenment  dogmatic 
differences  will  slowly  disappear,  and  that 
which  was  at  first  unrecognized  will  at 
length  become  supreme.  This  tendency 
is  already  strongly  marked  among  the  bet- 
ter-instructed classes  of  society,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  but  gives  it  a  final  and  permanent 
expression.  It  is  the  eminent  claim  of  his 
system  that  it  opens  the  way  to  a  resolution 
and  adjustment  of  the  old  and  rankling 
antagonisms  of  belief.  Searching  for  the 
deeper  concords  of  truth,  and  habitually 
regarding  man  in  all  the  elements  of  his 
unfolding,  more  than  any  other  system 
that  has  ever  appeared  it  is  the  philosophy 
of  harmony  and  reconciliation. 

£.  L.  YoxmANs. 
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"  Died,  in  Southampton  Row,  Blooms- 
bury,  Mrs.  Gregg,  a  single  lady,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  remarkable  for 
her  benevolence  to  cats,  no  fewer  than 
eighty  being  entertained  under  her  hospi- 
table roof  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  Her 
maids  being  fi-equently  tired  of  their  attend- 
ance on  such  a  numerous  household,  she 
was  reduced  at  last  to  take  a  black  woman 
to  attend  upon  and  feed  them."  She  left 
this  sable  attendant  an  annuity,  condition- 
al on  the  due  care  and  sustenance  of  the 
cats. 

So  said  Sylvanus  Urban,  eighty  years 
ago.  And  Uiere  have  been  other  cases 
nearly  similar:  such  as  that  of  a  gentleman 
at  Hackney,  who  earned  for  himself  the 
soubriquet  of  Cat  Norris,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  cats  which  he  cherished.  Gri- 
malkin once  now  and  then  attracts  a  spurt 
of  popular  attention;  and  it  is  perhaps 
right  that  it  should  be  so,  for  he  appears 
to  have  had  a  good  many  hard  rubs  to 
bear.  If  Cattle  Shows,  Horse  Shows,  Pi- 
geon Shows,  Poultry  Shows,  Bird  Shows, 
and  Dog  Shows — even  Baby  Shows  and 
Barmaid  Shows — why  not  Cat  Shows?  If 
people  persist  in  doubting  whether  there 
has  ever  been'  such  a  being  as  a  tortoise- 
shell  tom  cat,  why  should  not  others  try  to 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative  ?  If 
Persian  cats  are  shorter  in  the  back  and 
longer  in  the  legs  than  others,  why  should 
we  not  know  it  ?  Did  a  cat  ever  live  twen- 
ty-six months  without  drink  ?  and  has  a 
cat  ever  been  known  to  exceed  thirty  years 
of  age  ?  and  was  there  not  a  remarkable 
police-court  case  lately,  touching  the  per- 
sonal identity  of  a  white  Persian  cat  ?  If 
we  like  such  subjects,  have  we  not  a  right 
to  discuss  them  ? 

The  tortoiseshell  problem  is  one  of  the 
toughest  relating  to  cats.  Every  one  ad- 
mits that  the  combination  of  red  and  yel- 
low in  the  male  animal,  if  observable  at 
all,  is  very  rare ;  and  the  rarity  gives  rise 
to  a  high  commercial  value — -just  as  in  the 
case  of  old  pictures,  old  china,  and  uniques 
of  various  kinds.  Some  breeders  have 
found  that,  cross  how  they  might,  they  can 
never  produce  this  phenomenon ;  if  tom 
then  a  few  black  or  white  hairs  mixed  with 
the  yellow  and  red ;  if  no  black  or  white, 
then  tom's  sister^  perhaps,  but  not  tom. 


Some  persons  have  suspected,  and  even 
asserted  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  occasional- 
ly used  to  sophisticate  the  color  of  tom*s 
coat.  There  was  once  a  tortoiseshell  cat 
named  Dick  ;  but  the  animal  lost  both 
name  and  fame  on  becoming  the  mother 
of  a  litter  of  kittens.  The  Times  news- 
paper has  not  been  without  its  allusions  to 
this  subject.  In  one  issue  there  was  an 
announcement:  "A  handsome  Tortoise- 
shell  Tom  Cat  to  be  disposed  of  on  rea- 
sonable terms."  In  another:  "  To  be  sold, 
a  real  Tortoiseshell  Tom  Cat,  fifteen 
months  old,  and  eight  pounds  weight;" 
and  diligent  readers  of  the  paper  could 
doubtless  find  other  examples.  About  six- 
ty years  ago  there  was  one  of  these  rari- 
ties sold  by  auction  in  London,  and  fetch- 
ed such  an  enormous  price  as  to  become 
quite  a  public  topic.  Mr.  Bannister,  the 
comedian,  made  fun  about  it  in  an  en- 
tertainment called  the  "  Budget,"  while 
song-books  and  broadsheets  reveled  in 
the  song  of  "  The  Tortoiseshell  Tom  Cat," 
or  (in  another  form)  "Tommy  Tortoise- 
shell."  The  song  puts  the  Cat  into  a  Cata- 
logue issued  by  Mr.  Cats-eye  of  Cateaton 
Street;  and  brings  in  the  syllable  cat  in 
plentiful  abundance.  Men,  as  well  as 
women,  it  seems,  helped  to  run  up  the 
biddings  to  more  than  two  hundred  guin- 
eas: 

**  E'en  nine  or  ten  fine  gentlemen  were   in  the 

fashion  caught  as  well 
As  ladies  in  their  biddings  for  this  purring  piece 

of  tortoiseshell  1'* 

Four  Other  lines  ran  thus  : 

*'  Of  its  beauty  and  its  quality  'tis  true  he  told  us 

fine  tales ; 
But  as  for  me  I  would  as  soon  have  bought  a  cat- 

o'-nine-tails. 
I  would  not  give  for  all  the  cats  in  Christendom 

so  vast  a  fee 
To  save  them   from   the  cataracts  or  Cataline's 

catastrophe!" 

Not  only  the  tortoiseshell,  but  the  yellow, 
and  also  the  tri-colored,  are  subject  to  the 
same  problem :  are  there  any  toms  includ- 
ed in  the  number  ?  Again,  white  cats  are 
reputed  to  be  always  deaf  and  dumb;  but 
some  possessors  assert  that  ihtir  proUgSs 
are  as  wide-awake  as  any  other  cats. 
Again,  there  is  the  problem  about  tails. 
We  all  hear  of  the  flagellatory  cat-o*-nine- 
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tails ;  but  are  there  any  cats  wholly  with- 
out such  appendages  ?  There  are,  unques- 
tionably, cats  in  the  Isle  of  Man  thus  be- 
reft ;  and  hence  the  saying,  that  **  Manx 
cats  are  tailless ;"  but  whether  a  cat  once 
lost  her  tail  by  accident,  and  thus  estab- 
lished a  new  breed,  or  whether  (as  has 
been  rumored)  crafty  and  cruel  rogues 
sometimes  curtail  poor  puss,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  high  price  for  a  so-called  Manx 
cat,  are  matters  open  for  discussion. 

According  to  Pennant,  King  Howel 
laid  down  a  good  stiff  value  for  cats  in 
Wales  nine  hundred  years  ago :  "  The  pride 
of  a  kitling  before  it  could  see  was  to  be 
a  penny ;  till  it  caught  a  mouse  twopence ;" 
provided  the  little  one  passed  a  good  ex- 
amination by  certain  tests.  "  If  any  one 
stole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the 
prince's  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch 
ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb;  or  as  much 
wheat  as  when  poured  on  the  cat,  sus- 
pended by  its  tail,  (the  head  touching  the 
floor,)  would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to 
cover  the  tip  of  the  tail." 

Pussy  has  unquestionably  been  a  favor- 
ite with  many  persons.  Witness  Mrs. 
Gregg  and  Cat  Norris ;  and  witness  Rich- 
ard Robert  Jones,  an  eccentric  who  died 
in  1826,  and  who  kept  copies  of  all  the 
pictures  and  all  the  verses  he  could  meet 
with  about  cats.  One  of  Gray's  lighter 
minor  poems,  his  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a 
Favorite  Cat,"  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  a 
well-fed  and  well-treated  puss  : 

**  Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared  ; 
The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

The  velvet  of  her  paws, 
Her  coat  that  with  tne  tortoise  vies, 
Her  ears  of  jet  and  emerald  eyes, 

She  saw — and  purr'd  applause." 

She  was  looking  at  her  own  reflected 
image  in  a  stream ;  she  saw  two  fish  swim 
by,  and  dipped  down  her  paw  to  catch 
them ;  but  overtoppled,  fell  into  the  water, 
and  was  drowned. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  persons  have  a 
great  antipathy  to  cats.  Such  is  said  to 
have  been  the  case  with  Napoleon.  A 
story  is  told  that,  after  his  brilliant  victory 
at  Wagram,  and  while  temporarily  sojourn- 
ing at  the  humbled  Emperor  of  Austria's 
palace  at  Schonbrunn,  he  one  night  called 
out  hastily  in  his  bedroom  for  assistance. 
An  equerry  or  aide-de-camp  entered,  and 
found  his  potent  master  half-undressed, 
agitated,  perspiring,  and  dealing  intended 
blows  at  something  or  other.     In  truth,  a 


cat  had  secreted  herself  behind  some  ta- 
pestry hangings  in  the  room,  and  Napo- 
leon was  making  desperate  lunges  at  her 
through  the  hangings,  almost  as  much  in 
terror  as  puss  herself. 

But  the  modes  of  making  use  of  a  cat 
as  a  symbol,  metaphor,  representative,  or 
type,  are  much  more  varied  than  the  ac- 
tual show  either  of  fondness  or  aversion ; 
although,  it  must  be  confessed,  puss  is  sel- 
dom complimented  on  these  occasions. 
As  to  the  signs  of  taverns,  such  as  the 
"  Salutation  and  Cat,"  "  Cat  and  Bagpipes," 
and  *'  Cat  and  Fiddle,"  much  conjecture 
has  been  hazarded  concerning  their  origin, 
but  without  any  very  definite  result.  Some 
of  the  learned  say  that  "  Cat  and  Fiddle  " 
comes  fi*om  "  Catan  Fiddle  " — ^faithful  Ca- 
therine; but  this  leaves  imexplained  our 
old  familiar, 

"  Hey  diddle  diddle, 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle,"  etc. 

Not  less  diflficult  is  it  to  trace  the  origin 
of  certain  old  saws  and  sayings — such  as 
this,  that  if  you  butter  a  cat's  feet  she  will 
become  domesticated  in  your  house;  or 
this,  that  if  a  cat  sneezes  or  coughs,  ever)' 
person  in  the  house  will  soon  catch  cold. 
Then,  what  is  the  meaning  of"  Cat's  Cra- 
dle," that  wonderful  see-saw  of  thread  or 
string  in  which  children  delight,  and  which 
they  often  call  "  Scratch  Cradle  ?"  Some 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  "  Cratch  Cradle," 
cratch  being  still  a. name  for  the  hay-radc 
over  the  manger  in  a  stable ;  and  that  it 
was  associated,  in  mediaeval  times,  with 
some  rude  semblance  to  the  Holy  Man- 
ger ;  if  so  cats  have  evidently  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  The  old  saying  that 
"  Cats  suck  the  breath  of  infants,  and  so 
kill  them,"  is  sometimes  attended  with  dis- 
comfort to  puss,  who  is  hurried  away  from 
the  soft  surroundings  of  baby,  lest  she 
should  verify  the  proverb.  Why  is  a  par- 
ticular game  called  Cat  ?  No  one  knows. 
It  has  something  of  cricket,  something  of 
trap-ball,  but  is  neither ;  what  we  know  is, 
that  tlie  litde  bit  of  wood  called  the  Cat  is 
troublesome  to  passers-by.  The  term  Gib- 
cat,  once  appKed  to  tom,  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Sibert,  familiar  for  Gil- 
bert ;  but  this  does  not  help  us  much,  for 
it  leaves  unexplained  why  a  tom  cat  should 
be  called  Gilbert.  Then  there  is  the  sim- 
ile, or  standard  of  comparison,  known  as 
the  Kilkenny  cats,  implying  mutual  de- 
struction, the  story  being  that  two  cats  be- 
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longing  to  that  locality  fought  so  long  and 
so  fiercely  that  nothing  was  left  but  a  bit 
of  one  tail.  A  Kilkenny  man,  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  saying  had  an  origin  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  cats.  Many  genera- 
tions ago,  there  were  two  distinct  munici- 
pal or  corporate  bodies  in  that  city,  called 
respectively  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown ;  the 
boundaries  of  their  jurisdictions  had  never 
been  marked  out  or  clearly  defined ;  they 
were  at  litigation  on  the  subject  for  nearly 
three  himdred  years,  until  both  were  near- 
ly ruined  by  law  expenses. 

Nobody  knows  why  a  particular  kind  of 
whistle  is  named  a  cat-call.  Addison,  in 
his  humorous  and  sarcastic  essay  on  this 
subject,  in  the  Spectator^  contrives  to  glide 
from  cat-calls  to  cats.  "  A  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  is  my  good  friend, 
and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathematical 
part  of  music,  concludes,  from  the  simpli- 
city of  its  make,  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
sound,  that  the  cat-call  is  older  than  any  of 
the  inventions  of  Jubal.  He  observes,  very 
well,  that  musical  instruments  took  their 
first  rise  from  the  notes  of  birds  and  other 
melodious  animals.  "And  what,"  says  he, 
"more  natural  than  for  the  first  ages  of 
mankind  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a  cat,  that 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  them  ?  He 
added,  that  the  cat  has  contributed  more 
to  harmony  than  any  other  animal ;  as  we 
are  not  only  beholden  to  her  for  this  wind 
instrument,  but  for  our  string  music  in  gen- 
eral" 

Art-connoisseurs  are  acquainted  with  a 
picture  by  Breughel  called  the  "  Cats' 
Concert,"  in  which  about  a  dozen  cats  are 
assembled  before  an  open  music-book ;  the 
music,  as  is  denoted  by  a  small  sketch,  is  a 
song  about  mice  and  cats ;  most  of  the 
cats  are  singing,  with  humorously  varied 
expressions  of  countenance ;  one  is  blowing 
a  horn  or  trumpet,  one  wears  spectacles, 
and  two  or  three  are  beating  time  with  a 
front  paw.  Something  approaching  to 
this  was  actually  attempted  at  one  time  at 
Paris ;  a  Cat  Concert,  or  "  Concert  Miau- 
lant,"  was  got  up,  in  which  several  cats 
were  placed  in  a  row,  with  a  monkey  as 
conductor;  when  he  beat  time  they  mewed, 
the  drollery  depending  chiefly  on  the  dif- 
ferent tones  and  qualities  of  the  cats' 
voices.  Whether  it  is  the  voice,  or  the 
manner,  there  is  something  that  has  tempt- 
ed the  more  spiteful  class  of  satirists  to 
liken  women  to  cats.    For  instance,  Hud- 


desford,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  wrote  a  ".Monody  on 
the  Death  of  Dick,  an  Academical  Cat," 
launches  out  into  this  diatribe  against  va- 
rious kinds  of  women : 

**  Calumnious  cats,  who  circulate  y^«x /ay. 
And  reputations  maul  with  murdVous  daws  ; 
Shrill  cats,  whom  fierce  domestic  brawls  delight ; 
Cross  cats,  who  nothing  want  but  teeth  to  bite ; 
Starch  cats,  of  puritanic  aspect  sad ; 
And  learned  cats,  who  talk  their  husbands  mad ; 
Confounded  cats,  who  cough,  and  crow,  and  cry  ; 
And  maudlin  cats,  who  drink  eternally; 
Fastidious  cats,  who  pine  for  costly  cates ; 
Andjealous  cats,  who  catechise  their  mates ; 
Cat-prudes,  who,  when  they're  asked  the  question, 

squall, 
And  ne'er  give  answer  categorical ; 
Uncleanly  cats,  who  never  pare  their  nails ; 
Cat  gossips,  full  of  Canterbury  tales  ; 
Cat  granaames,  vexed  with  asthmas  and  catarrhs  ; 
And  superstitious  cats,  who  curse  their  stars  !*' 

A  more  pleasant  bit  of  fun,  with  which 
Thomas  Hood  enriched  his  "  Comic  An- 
nual," is  a  letter  supposed  to  be  written  by 
one  Thomas  Frost  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  revealing  a  most  un- 
expected value  of  dead  cats  in  gardening. 
"  I  partickly  wish  the  Satiety  to  be  called 
to  consider  the  Case  what  follows,  as  I 
think  might  be  maid  Transaxtionable  in 
the  nex  Reports.  My  Wyf  had  a  Tomb 
Cat  that  dyd.  Being  a  torture  Shell,  and 
a  Grate  faverit,  we  had  him  berried  in  the 
Guardian,  and  for  the  sake  of  inrichment 
of  the  Mould  I  had  the  Carks  deposited 
under  the  roots  of  a  Gozberry  Bush.  The 
Frute  being  up  to  then  of  the  Smooth 
Kind.  But  the  next  Seson's  Frute  after 
the  Cat  was  berried,  the  Gozberries  was  all 
hairy — and  more  Remarkable  the  Catpi- 
lers  of  the  same  Bush  was  All  of  the  same 
hairy  discription." 

The  instinct  of  the  cat  has  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  naturalists.  Every  one 
agrees  that  the  dog  is  far  more  intelligent, 
faithful,  unselfish — attached  to  his  master 
by  something  more  than  mere  cupboard 
love.  Still  there  are  occasional  instances 
of  puss  coming  forward  as  a  thinking  being, 
laying  plans,  and  adapting  means  to  ends. 
As  to  cats  suckling  the  young  of  other  spe- 
cies of  animals,  this  may  possibly  arise  from 
some  kind  of  maternal  yearning,  not  sim- 
ply such  as  we  might  call  kindness  of  mo- 
tive. At  Guilford,  some  years  ago,  a  boy 
brought  indoors  a  couple  of  blind  young 
rabbits;  the  father,  rather  brutally,  gave 
them  to  a  cat,  under  the  supposition  that 
she  would  summarily  treat  them  as  rats; 
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mstead  of  which,  she  suckled  them  and 
took  care  of  them.  At  Overton,  in  Hamp- 
shire, a  cat  suckled  her  own  kitten  and  a 
squirrel  at  the  same  time.  In  White's 
"  Natural  History  ofSelbome"  an  incident 
is  related  of  a  cat  who  had  been  robbed 
(in  a  way  familiarly  known  to  most  house- 
holds^ of  her  kittens,  nursing  a  young  leve- 
ret which  had  lost  its  mother :  the  marvel 
to  Gilbert  White  was  that  a  carnivorous 
animal  should  thus  suckle  one  of  the  gra- 
minivorous order.  At  Woodbridge,  in  Suf- 
folk, a  hen  died,  leaving  two  eggs  to  be- 
moan their  loss.  The  eggs  were  placed 
under  a  cat  when  suckling  her  kittens ;  the 
warmth  hatched  the  eggs,  the  chicks  came 
forth,  and  the  cat  looked  after  them  as  at- 
tentively as  after  her  own  kittens. 

Poor  puss  sometimes  looks  as  though 
she  would,  if  she  could,  tell  her  troubles  to 
those  around  her.  A  kitten  died  one  day, 
a  natural  and  not  a  violent  death ;  the  cat 
brought  it  indoors  in  her  mouth,  laid  it  at 
her  mistress's  feet,  and  moaningly  looked 
up  for  succor  and  sympathy.  The  instinct 
of  dogs,  in  finding  their  way  to  places  un- 
der circumstances  which  would  baffle  their 
masters,  is  paralleled  in  one  instance,  if 
not  in  many,  by  the  cat.  A  certain  puss 
had  her  kitten  taken  away  from  her,  put 
into  a  basket,  and  carried  three  miles  oif, 
to  the  other  extremity  of  a  large  town. 
Puss  disappeared  some  time  afterwards; 
but  when  the  street  door  was  opened  early 
next  morning,  in  she  composedly  walked, 
with  her  kitten  dangling  from  her  mouth, 
and  replaced  it  on  her  own  particular  cush- 
ion. How  she  had  managed  her  night 
journey  no  one  knew.  A  child  six  years 
old  ran  a  splinter  in  his  foot,  sat  down  on 
the  floor,  and  cried  so  lustily  as  to  wake  a 
cat  who  was  sleeping  by  the  fireside ;  the 
cat  got  up,  went  to  the  child,  (who  was  a 
playmate  of  her*s,)  gave  him  a  good  hearty 
cuff  on  the  cheek  with  her  paw,  returned 
to  the  fireside  and  resumed  her  nap,  as  if 
under  the  belief  that  the  unusually  loud 
crying  was  merely  the  result  of  "  tantrums." 
A  cat  belonging  to  a  convent  received  her 
food  only  when  the  bell  was  rung  at  meal 
times.  One  day  she  happened  to  be  shut 
out  at  this  critical  period.  On  gaining 
admission,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  she 
saw  no  trace  of  any  allowance  on  her  plat- 
ter; whereupon  she  set  the  bell  ringing, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  establish- 
ment generally.  The  Scotsman  newspa- 
per, in   1819,  told  an  anecdote  of  a  cat 


that  was  left  on  shore  by  mere  accident, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  shipmaster. 
When  he  returned  to  Aberdour  from  his 
voyage,  about  a  month  afterwards,  puss  at 
once  walked  on  board  with  a  kitten  in  her 
mouth,  and  went  directly  down  to  the 
cabin.  It  was  ascertained  that  she  had 
lived  in  a  neighboring  wood,  coming  to 
have  a  peep  at  all  the  vessels  tiiat  entered 
the  harbor,  but  paying  no  further  attention 
to  any  except  the  one  which  she  regarded 
as  her  home.  And  here  we  may  remark 
that  there  is  said  to  be  a  law  or  rule  that  if 
a  live  cat  is  found  in  an  abandoned  ship, 
it  will  prevent  the  vessel  from  being  treated 
as  derelict,  or  the  property  of  the  finder. 
If  it  be  so,  the  rule  probably  applies  to 
other  live  animals  besides  cats;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  known  that  shipowners  and  ship- 
masters like  to  have  a  cat  on  board.  One 
more  instance  of  thought,  sagacity,  or 
whatever  we  may  call  it.  A  certain  pan- 
try window  in  the  country  was  frequently 
found  to  be  broken,  and  was  as  firequently 
mended  ;  to  guard  it,  a  board  was  nailed 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  sash.  One 
night  the  master  of  the  house,  when  in  bed, 
heard  taps  against  the  pantry  window,  just 
below  him.  On  looking  out  he  saw  a  cat 
with  her  (or  his)  hind  feet  on  the  pantry 
sill,  the  left  front  paw  clinging  to  the  top 
edge  of  the  board  as  a  holdfast,  and  ham- 
mering away  against  one  of  the  panes  of 
glass  with  a  small  stone  held  in  die  right 
paw. 

There  is  some  justification  for  the  belief 
that  a  new  career  of  honor  is  opening  for 
puss.  Cat  shows  are  likely  to  become 
institutions  among  us.  When  the  Crystal 
Palace  folk  entered  upon  this*matter  half 
a  year  ago,  there  were  no  data  from  which 
the  probable  degree  of  success  could  be 
inferred.  It  was  not  known  whether  the 
owners  of  fine  or  rare  cats  would  submit 
them  to  public  view.  But  they  did;  and 
the  display  was  a  success.  The  famous 
question  of  questions  was  not  quite  solved. 
There  was  a  tortoiseshell  tom,  but  it  was 
admitted  that  he  had  a  few  white  hairs 
about  him.  People  flocked  in  very  large 
number  to  the  north  nave  of  the  Palace, 
where  the  cats  were  ranged  in  cages ;  and 
newspapers  and  family  circles  were,  for  a 
week  afterwards,  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  British  wild 
cat,  the  white  Persian  cats,  the  blue-eyed 
deaf  cats,  the  Siamese  cat  with  the  puppy 
pug-like  nose,  cats  without  tails,  cats  with 
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superabundant  toes,  cats  with  less  than  the 
proper  number  of  toes,  cats  weighing  more 
than  21  lbs.  each,  cats  with  the  brown 
tabby  coat,  so  rarely  seen.  And  so  this  first 
Cat  Show  having  been  a  success,  a  second 
was  determined  on;  and  still  more  deci- 
dedly is  pussy  now  in  favor  than  before. 
The  cats  were  vastly  more  numerous ;  and 
so  were  the  visitors.  No  fewer  than  349 
mewing,  purring  beauties  competed  for 
public  admiration  and  favor,  reclining  plea- 
santly on  their  cushions.  The  animals 
were  grouped  in  forty  classes,  and  three 
prizes  were  given  in  each  class :  so  that 
about  every  third  exhibitor  had  a  prize,  of 
course   much  to   his  or  her  satisfaction. 


The  short-haired  and  the  long-haired  were 
duly  classified ;  while  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  oifered 
prizes  for  choice  examples  of  workmen's 
cats.  Good;  kindness  to  animals  enno- 
bles a  dustman  and  a  duke  alike.  The 
brown,  blue,  and  gray  tabbies  were  in 
strong  muster ;  the  rare  mauve-color  was 
present ;  the  Australian  and  the  Abyssinian 
had  not  been  forgotten ;  there  was  a  cream 
color,  which  the  enraptured  owner  valued 
at  100/. ;  there  were  20  lb.  cats,  and  hybrid 
white  cats,  and  fawn-colored  cats,  and — 
oh,  rarity  of  rarities ! — a  real  tortoiseshell 
tom,  in  whose  coat  not  one  white  hair 
could  be  found  !*  Philo-felis. 
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The  Monks  of  the  IVest^  from  St,  Benedict  to  St. 
Bernard,  By  the  Count  Charles  de  Monta- 
LEMBERT.  Boston  :  Patrick  Donahoe.  2  Vols. 
1872. 

As  the  elaborate  and  eloquent  introduction 
which  prefaces  these  volumes  draws  toward  its 
pathetic  close,  the  author  expresses  the  hope 
"  that  the  reader  who  is  sufficiently  patient  to  fol- 
low me  to  the  end  will  come  forth  from  this  study 
with  a  soul  at  once  tranquilized  by  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  the  purest  virtue,  and  stimulated  both 
by  the  love  of  all  that  renews  and  exalts  human 
nature,  and  by  aversion  for  every  thing  which 
taints  and  debases  it.*'  This  modest  hope  must 
be  realized,  we  think,  in  every  case,  and  out  few 
win  rise  from  their  perusal  without  an  added 
respect  for  the  **  Holy  Mother  Church,"  a  fairer 
ana  juster  conception  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
agencies  which  illustrated  her  principles  and  ex- 
tended her  influence  *in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a 
new  veneration  for  the  noble  and  pious  worker 
whose  recent  death  carried  mourning  to  the  hearts 
of  enlightened  Christians  throughout  the  world. 

"  The  Monks  of  the  West,"  though  it  lacks  the 
completeness  which  he  designed  for  it  at  the 
start,  is  the  crownine  work  of  Montalembert's 
life,  and  is  the  one  which  must  carry  his  fame  to 
posterity.  Commenced  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  he  brought  to  it  the  full  maturity  of  his  mar- 
velous learning,  all  the  resources  of  the  most 
finished  and  practiced  literary  art,  and  all  that 
fine  enthusiasm  which  neither  physical  suffering, 
nor  the  many  disappointments  of  nis  life,  nor  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  poHtical  office  seem 
ever  to  have  permanently  dampened.  The  plan, 
as  laid  down,  was  never  carriea  out  in  its  entirety, 
bnt  the  reader  perceives  little  of  omission  or  incom- 
pleteness, and  "The  Monks  of  the  West"  is  beyond 
doubt  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  brilliant  contri- 
butions that  recent  years  have  made  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Christendom.  We  can  commend  it  cordially 
to  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  for  though  Mon- 
talembert  was  as  devoted  a  son  as  the  Roman 
Church  ever  had,  he  was  no  less  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  though 
nis  work  is  a  glowing  eulogy  of  an  institution 
which  Protestants  are  accustomed  to  regard  with 


suspicion  and  dislike,  no  inspiration  can  be  de- 
rived from  its  pages  but  a  renewed  love  and  vene- 
ration for  those  Christian  graces  and  virtues  which 
belong  to  no  sect  and  no  creed,  but  are  broad  as 
Christianity  itself. 

It  is  somewhat  saddening  to  look  back  over  the 
career  of  Montalembert,  to  reflect,  how  much  his 
life  and  writings  inspired  a  new  respect  for  Roman 
Catholicism  throughout  Europe,  and  how  greatly 
he  contributed  to  the  revival  of  religion  in  his 
native  France,  and  then  to  remember  that  he  bare- 
ly escaped  the  ban  of  his  church,  and  that  his 
closing  years  were  embittered  by  ecclesiastical 
persecution.  But  the  Count  wa#**  bom  out  of  his 
due  time ;"  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  compelled 
to  take  sides  in  the  great  modern  conflict  between 
the  most  bigoted  form  of  ecclesiasticism  on  the 
one  hand  and  secular  liberty  on  the  other,  and 
though  he  was  reluctant  to  take  issue  with  the 
Pope,  his  attitude  was  no  hesitating  one,  as  the 
following  extract  from  his  Introduction  to  the  pre- 
sent work  will  show : 

"  Twenty  years  ago  all  studies  favorable  to  the 
reestablishment  of  Catholic  truth,  especially  in 
history,  were  received  with  indulgent  sympathy  by 
the  faithful  and  the  clergy.  In  their  ranks,  in 
their  hearts,  we  found  an  assured  asylum  against 
the  disdains  and  derisions  of  our  natural  adver- 
saries, and  against  the  absence  of  that  great  public 
favor  which  for  a  long  time  has  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  productions  nostile  or  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion. Now  it  is  no  longer  thus  ;  the  merits  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Catholic  cause  are  too  often 
judged  according  to  those  oracles  who  inflict  wil- 
fully, on  all  who  reject  their  authority,  the  re- 
proach of  liberalism  y  rationalism,  and,  above  all, 
oi naturalism.  I  have  achieved  a  right  to  this  three- 
fold reproach.  I  should  be  surprised,  and  even 
mortified,  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of  it,  for  I 
adore  liberty,  which  alone,  in  my  judgment,  se- 
cures to  truth  triumphs  worthy  of  her.  I  hold 
reason  to  be  the  grateful  ally  of  faith,  not  her  en- 
slaved and  humiliated  victim.  And,  lastly,  al- 
though animated  by  a  Hvely  and  simple  faith  in 
the  supernatural,  I  have  recourse  to  it  only  when 
the  Church  ordains,  or  when  all  natural  explana- 
tion fails  to  interpret  undeniable  facts.     This  will 
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be  enough  to  call  down  upon  me  the  anathema  of 
our  modern  inquisitors,  whose  thunders  we  must 
know  how  to  brave,  unless,  as  said  by  Mabillon 
in  an  encounter  with  certain  monastic  denuncia- 
tors of  his  time,  *  unless  we  choose  to  renoimce 
sincerity,  good  faith,  and  honor/  " 

The  American  reading  public  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Patrick  Donahoe  for  publishing  this  noble 
work  in  a  style  commensurate  with  its  merits.  Few 
of  our  publications  will  compare  with  the  two  large 
volumes,  in  which  it  is  issued,  in  point  of  elegance 
and  legibility  ;  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  mak- 
ing a  place  for  them  in  their  libraries,  can  purchase 
with  the  full  assurance  that  the  place  will  be  in  all 
respects  worthily  filled. 

The  Hoositr  Schoolmaster,  By  Edward  Eg- 
GLESTOX.     New- York  :   Orange  Judd  &*  Co, 

The  **  Hoosier  Schoolmaster'*  belongs  to  that 
class  of  books  which  like  **  Georgia  Scenes*'  and 
"Wild  Western  Scenes"  aim  rather  to  sketch  lo- 
cal scenes  and  local  characteristics  than  to  tell  a 
story  or  analyze  character.  For  this  reason  they 
arc  not  merely  novels,  but  if  well  done,  attain  to 
something  of  the  significance  of  history,  and  must 
be  read  and  studied  in  the  future  by  those  who 
would  understand  the  various  phases  which  socie- 
ty has  passed  through  in  this  country.  Not  that 
they  are  to  be  relied  upon  always,  for  the  scenes 
ancl  experiences  which  they  depict  are  so  grotesque 
in  themselves  that  the  temptation  to  exaggeration 
is  almost  irresistible,  and  in  fact  is  seldom  resist- 
ed ;  but  from  Mr.  Eggleston's  reputation,  and  the 
profound  impression  which  his  story  seems  gene- 
rally to  have  made,  we  judge  that  **  The  Hoosier 
'Schoolmaster"  is  a  fairly  accurate  as  well  as  very 
vivid  sketch  of  what  life  was  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  backwoods  region  of  the  Far  West 

The  story  is  laid  in  Hoopole  County,  Indiana, 
and  relates  the  adventures,  trials,  and  final  tri- 
umph of  a  cultivated  and  rather  modest  young 
man  who  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  school- 
master in  the  Flat  Creek  "deestrick,"  which  had 
the  reputation  even  among  Hoosiers  of  being  the 
most  (lif!icult  and  unruly  in  the  State.  The  nar- 
rative is  intensely  interesting,  of  course,  and  in 
parts  highly  dramatic ;  there  is  some  very  good 
outlining  of  character;  and  the  author  displays 
unmistakable  powers  both  as  a  story-teller  and  as 
a  humorist. 

Asa  whole  the  **  Ploosier  Schoolmaster"  is  well 
worthy  of  the  great  popularity  which  it  attained 
in  the  columns  of  Hearth  and  Home,  and  should 
be  widely  read  in  its  present  form.  It  is  not 
merely  of  current  interest,  but  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  that  department  of  our  literature,  not 
nearly  so  full  as  it  ought  to  be,  which  portrays  a 
phase  of  life  impossible  elsewhere  than  on  our 
frontie(;s,  and  even  there  rapidly  passing  away  if 
it  have  not  already  disappeared. 

The  book  is  appropriately  illustrated,  and  its 
appearance  is  creditable  to  the  publishers  who, 
we  believe,  are  new  to  this  field. 

The  Science  of  Religion,  with  Papers  on  Bud- 
dhism. By  Professor  Max  Muller,  M.A. 
New  York  :  Scribner  dr»  Co,     1872. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 
portion  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  has  already 
been  placed  before  the  readers  of  last  year's  vol- 
umes of  the  Eclectic,  namely,  the  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Religion,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, during  the  Spring  of  1870.     These  Lec- 


tures are  in  every  way  remarkable,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  reputation  and  dialectic  skill  of  their 
author,  but  because  they  are  the  first  attempt  to 
discuss,  in  a  popular  manner,  the  various  reli- 
gions of  the  world,  in  their  purely  scientific  as- 
pects. We  are  glad  to  see  them  appear  again  in 
Dook  form,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  re- 
ceive more  than  the  casual  attention  which  seems 
to  have  been  attracted  to  them  as  originally  pub- 
lished. 

The  '*  Papers  on  Buddhism,*'  which  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  the  book,  are  a  lecture  on  "Bud- 
dhist Nihilism,"  delivered  before  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Philolo- 
gists, which  met  at  Kiel,  September  28th,  1869; 
and  a  translation  (from  Pftli)  of  Buddha's  Dham- 
mapada,  or  "  Path  of  Virtue."  This  latter 
forms  a  part  of  the  Buddhistic  Canon,  and  con- 
sists of  tour  hundred  and  twenty-seven  verses, 
which  are  believed  to  contain  the  utterances  of 
Buddha  himself.  Some  of  these  verses,  or  para- 
bles, might  very  well  have  been  taken  out  of  our 
New  Testament;  and,  taken  altogether,  they  form 
a  very  respectable  code  of  morals,  and  reflect 
credit  on  Buddha  as  a  teacher. 

The  volume  is  uniform  with  Max  Midler*s  pre- 
vious works,  which  are  also  published  by  Messrs. 
Scribner  &  Co. 

• 

Ballads  of  Good  Deeds,  and  Other  Verses,  By 
IIknry  Abbey.     New-York:  D,  Appleton ^ Co. 

Most  of  the  pieces  which  fill  this  little  volume 
have  already  appeared  in  the  various  magazines 
and  weeklies.  They  arc  all  pleasant  reading,  and 
many  of  them  are  altogether  above  the  level  of 
what  for  want  of  a  better  classification  has  become 
known  as  "magazine  poetry;**  but,  pitched  uni- 
formly in  the  minor  key,  they  are  somewhat  mo- 
notonous perhaps  when  read  consecutively  and  at 
one  sitting.  Mr.  Abbev  has  genuine  poetic  sus- 
ceptibilities, considerable  facHity  and  power  of 
expression,  and  a  cordial  love  of  nature  with  a 
tendency  to  see  *'  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the 
runninqj  brooks,  and  good  in  every  thing."  He 
is  steadily  winning  for  hin^self  a  good  reputation 
among  our  younger  poets,  but  we  would  suggest 
that  tne  disposition  to  take  an  ethical  and  even 
melancholy  view  of  things  is  now  the  ehief  error 
against  which  he  should  guard  his  muse. 

Messrs,  D,  Appleton  &*  Co.  have  just  publish- 
ed The  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ire/and, 
by  W.  H.  Lecky,  author  of  "The  History  of 
Morals"  and  "  Rationalism  in  Europe.**  The 
book  is  made  up  of  four  essays,  "  which  amtar- 
ed  anonymously  many,  years  ago,"  on  Svrift, 
Flood,  Grattan,  and  0*Connell.  They  are  ex- 
tremely able  and  vigorous,  and  are  written  with 
that  singularly  lucid  and  fascinating  style  which 
distinguish  Mr.  Lecky's  later  productions.  • 

The  same  house  publish  Sir  Henry  Holland's 
Reminiscences  of  Past  Life;  and  also  the  Duke 
of  Somerset's  remarkable  essay  on  Christieti 
Theology  and  Modem  Skepticism,  which  created 
such  an  excitement  recently  in  England. 
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IVhai  is  the  Cause  of  Thermal  Spring*  t—Thx^ 
question  is  asked  in  a  paper  in  the  {^wfejgyffg^ 
Magazine  by  Mr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.G.^^' 
He  thinks  that  water  descending  to  deep  levels 
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the  strata  meets  at  some  point  with  steam  at  a 
high  temperature,  which,  being  converted  into 
water  by  contact,  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  which  in  turn,  as  the  store  of  heat  is  accu- 
mulated, rises  by  rent  and  fissures  to  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  thermal  springs.  There  seems  no 
donbt  that  hot  springs  nave  a  direct  connection 
with  volcanoes,  i.  Hot  springs  are  present  in 
all  volcanic  areas.  2.  Where  not  connected  di- 
rectly with  volcanoes,  they  are  found  situated,  as 
in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Himalayas, 
upon  lines  of  dislocation  and  disturbance,  where 
volcanic  force,  if  not  visible  at  the  surface,  has 
been  in  operation  far  down  beneath.  3.  Hot 
springs  distant  from  volcanic  disturbances  are 
nevertheless  affected  by  them.  Thus  the  "  Source 
dc  la  Reine,"  at  the  ikths  of  Luchon,  in  the  Py- 
renees, was  raised  suddenly  during  the  great 
earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1 755,  from  a  tepid  spring 
to  122"  Fahr.,  a  heat  which  it  has  since  retain- 
ed. Although  springs,  as  a  rule,  carry  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  the 
hotter  thermal  springs  alone  contain  large  quanti- 
ties of  silica  in  solution.  For  example :  tne  hot 
spring  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores,  naving  a  ba- 
sm  30  feet  in  diameter,  is  surrounded  by  layers  of 
travertin  many  feet  in  thickness,  composed  of  sili- 
ceous matter  deposited  on  wood,  reeds,  ferns,  etc. 
The  hot  springs  of  New-Zealand  are,  perhaps,  the 
finest,  exceeding  even  the  Great  Geyser  in  Iceland, 
which  also  deposits  enormous  quantities  of  silica 
from  its  waters  on  cooling,  originally  held  in  solu- 
tion. 

The  Conttruction  of  the  Heavens. — Mr.  Proctor, 
speaking  of  the  evidence  respecting  the  construct- 
ion of  the  heavens  derived  from  his  chart  of  324,- 
198  stars,  remarks,  '*  Struve's  general  conclusion 
that  the  stars  of  the  first  nine  or  ten  orders  of 
magnitude  are  more  densel)r  aggregated  along  the 
galactic  zone  is  abundantly  justified.  But  instead 
of  a  gradual  increase  of  density  such  as  his  statis- 
tics suggested,  w^e  recognize  in  the  chart  a  distinct- 
ly manced  aggregation  within  those  very  regions 
of  the  heavens  where  the  Milky  Way  is  brightest 
to  the  eye.  In  other  words,  we  have  clear  evidence 
that  it  IS  not  towards  a  certain  zone  that  the  stars 
are  gathered,  but  in  those  irregular  cloud-like 
masses,  those  streams,  projections,  and  interlac- 
ing branches,  which  constitute  the  Milky  Way  as 
it  is  actually  presented  on  clear  nights  to  our 
study."  **  In  tne  chart,  however,  we  see  the  pro- 
jections carried  much  farther  away  from  the  main 
branch."  **  A  circumstance  of  some  interest  is  to 
be  recognized  in  the  fact  that  the  branching  exten- 
sions are  found  to  lead,  in  almost  every  instance, 
towards  regions  of  the  heavens  where  many  nebu- 
lae exist." 

The  Royal  Society  and  its  Presidents. — The  Royal 
Society  have  done  so  much  for  science,  that  their 
choice  of  a  president  becomes  interesting  not  only 
to  themselves,  but  to  that  large  section  of  the  com- 
munity who  take  pleasure  in  science  under  her 
familiar  and.  popular  aspects.  Since  our  last,  the 
venerable  Society  above  mentioned  have  listened 
to  the  farewell  address  of  Sir  Edward  Sabine,*  and 
have  elected  in  his  stead  Mr.  G.  B.  Airy,  the 
Astronomer-royal.  Sir  Edward's  scientific  acti- 
vity has  been  remarkable :  his  connection  with 
the  Society  dates  from  half  a  century  ago ;  and 
though  his  advanced  years  (beyond  eighty)  compel 
him  to  resign  the  presidential  chair,  he  has  not 
ceased  to  work.    The  great  task  of  his  life  has 


been  the  working  out  of  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  on  this  he  is  still  en- 
gaged, hoping  to  complete  it  before  finally  laying 
down  the  pen.  What  he  has  already  accomplish- 
ed may  be  read  in  the  PhilosofhiccU  Transactions^ 
and  in  that  important  work  will  the  remainder  be 
published — a  memorial  alike  of  the  author  and  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Airy,  the  new  president,  by  his  researches 
in  astronomy  and  physical  science,  has  made  the 
Greenwich  Observatory  famous  all  over  the  world ; 
hence  we  may  hope  that  the  scientific  reputation 
of  the  Royal  Society  will  continue  to  grow  under 
his  presidency.  It  must  have  been  Greenwich  that 
Emerson  had  in  mind  when,  in  describing  our 
English  Traits^  he  said  that  with  the  worst  cli- 
mate in  the  world,  we  have  the  best  astronomical 
observations. — Chambers^ s  yournal. 

Some  New  Inventions. — It  is  reported  from  New- 
Orleans  that  a  way  has  been  discovered  to  use  am- 
monia as  a  motive-power,  the  principle  being  that 
of  the  ice-making  machine ;  motion  is  obtained  by 
rapid  evaporation  and  energetic  absorption.  An 
ammonia  engine  is  said  to  have  made  eight  hun- 
dred trips,  and  drawn  a  car  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  it  could  be  drawn  by  horses.  In  Phila- 
delphia, an  electro-magnetic  hammer  has  been  in- 
vented for  use  in  dentistry — and  especially  in 
plugging  the  teeth.  A  discontinuous  current  pass- 
es through  the  instrument,  the  hammer  is  there- 
by vibrated  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  plugging 
tool  is  driven  forward  at  each  blow  exactly  at  the 
will  of  the  operator.  By  this  the  precision  of  an 
operation  may  be  secured,  and  the  time  thereof 
shortened.  From  the  same  quarter  we  learn  that 
porous  iron  is  the  best  material  for  the  making  of 
water-filters,  as  it  possesses  remarkable  powers 
of  purification ;  and  that  an  electro-magnet  has 
been  constructed  for  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  near  New-York,  which  is  truly  Ameri- 
can in  its  dimensions  and  capabilities.  It  weighs 
sixteen  hundred  pounds,  ana  will  lifl  from  thirty 
to  fifty  tons. 

Velocity  of  Vision.— The  last  number  of  Pfluger's 
Archiv  fur  Physiologic  contains  a  paper  by  M. 
Baxt,  of  St.  Petersburg,  "  On  the  time  requisite 
for  a  visual  impression  to  arrive  at  the  concious- 
ness,  and  upon  the  duration  of  the  period  of  con- 
sciousness, caused  by  a  visual  impression  of  defi- 
nite duration."  From  the  experiments  of  Helm- 
holtz  and  Exner  it  has  been  shown  that,  if  a  num- 
ber of  ordinary  letterpress  letters  be  exhibited  to 
the  eye  on  a  white  ground,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times two  or  more  of  them  are  distinguished  from 
the  row  according  to  the  duration  of  the  impres- 
sion, and  that  of  the  positive  after-image.  M.  Baxt 
proceeded  on  the  same  principle,  and  his  appara- 
tus was  similar  to  those  employed  by  Hclmholtz, 
and  consisted  of  two  disks,  which  could  be  caused 
to  revolve  at  known  speed,  but  the  posterior  of 
which  rotated  twelve  times  quicker  than  the  ante- 
rior. From  the  numerous  experiments  given  (too 
complicated  to  be  here  inserted)  it  appears — i. 
That  the  conciousness  of  a  given  excitation  is  on- 
ly realized  or  perfected  by  degrees  ;  and,  2.  That 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  experi- 
ments, a  period  of  i-20th  of  a  second  must  elapse 
between  the  occurrence  of  a  relatively  simple  ex- 
citation of  6  or  7  letters  suddenly  placed  before 
and  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  and  its  reception  or 
formation  in  the  consciousness.  In  other  experi- 
ments he  found  that  the  time  required  for  the 
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comprehension  of  a  complex  figure  was  much 
greater  than  that  for  a  simple  figure,  the  propor- 
tion between  an  ellipse  and  a  pentagon  for  in- 
stance being  as  i  :  5.  Researches  on  the  time  re- 
quisite for  the  production  of  conciousness  with 
various  strengths  of  illumination  gave  the  result 
that  this  time  was  proportionate  within  rather 
wide  limits  to  the  degree  of  illumination  ;  but  if 
the  illumination  was  excessively  strong  or  weak, 
it  increases. 

A  New  Southern  Observatory. — It  is  probable 
that  before  many  years  are  passed  astronomers 
will  be  able  to  extend  the  system  of  charting 
advocated  and  practiced  by  Mr.  Proctor,  to  the 
southern  heavens.  At  the  Cape  observatory  Mr. 
Stone  is  already  busily  at  work  reducing  the  ob- 
servations made  during  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years.  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  writes  to  the  Astrono- 
mer Royal  respecting  the  present  position  of  the 
work  at  the  new  observatory  of  Cordoba.  The 
special  instrumental  observations  which  Dr.  Gould 
has  in  purpose  have  not  been  commenced,  the  ob- 
servatory not  being  yet  sufficiently  complete ;  but 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  Urano- 
metry.  Dr.  Gould  has  a  catalogue  of  over  7100 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  good  nights, 
reaching  to  the  magnitude  6*o.  The  space  with- 
in which  these  stars  lie  is  about  '587  ot  the  com- 
plete celestial  sphere ;  and  therefore  the  numeri- 
cal richness  corresponds  to  about  12,100  stars  for 
the  whole  heavens — a  much  larger  number  than 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  will  l)e  interesting  to  notice  whether  the  seem- 
ingly remarkable  richness  of  the  southern  heavens 
as  thus  newly  surveyed  corresponds  to  the  pecu- 
liar distribution  noticed  by  Mr.  Proctor,  who  re- 
marks, in  the  Preface  to  his  larger  Star- Atlas, 
that  1 132  stars  maybe  counted  in  the  south  polar 
maps,  as  against  fewer  than  400  in  an  equal 
northern  area. — Popular  Science  Review. 

Glacial  Era. — After  the  deposition  of  the  plio- 
cene rocks,  occurs  a  more  recent  series  known  as 
the  pleistocene,  embracing  the  gravels,  brick 
earths,  and  peaty  moss,  etc.,  and  strata  now  in 
course  of  formation.  It  was  after  the  time  in 
which  the  above-named  pliocene  rocks  were  de- 
posited, and  l)efore  the  commencement  of  the 
pleistocene  period,  that  the  epoch  known  as  the 
glacial  occurred.  Of  the  mammalia  existing  at 
the  time  the  coralline  crag  was  deposited,  nearly 
every  species  is  now  extinct ;  an  analysis  of  all  the 
fauna  belonging  to  this  period  gives  about  30  per 
cent  as  allied  to  existing  species.  The  red  crag 
gives  about  80  per  cent,  and  embraces  among 
other  forms  the  rhinoceros,  hippotherium,  bea- 
vers, pigs,  tapirs,  Irish  elk,  tiger,  wolves,  hippo- 
potamus, etc.  In  the  mammalian  crag  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  species  found  are  now  existing ; 
there  are  elephants,  three  species,  horse,  deer, 
beaver,  otter,  etc  The  plants  found  in  the  forest 
beds  consist  all  of  genera  and  species  now  living. 
Judging  from  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  crag  de- 
posits, the  climate  of  Europe  was  warmer  than 
at  the  present  time,  and  at  the  period  of  the  for- 
est beds  it  was  much  the  same  as  now,  thus  show- 
ing a  tendency  in  a  colder  direction  from  its  pre- 
vious condition.  Great  Britain  was  at  that  time 
united  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Physical 
changes  in  the  geography  of  the  northern  nemi- 
sphere  occurred,  much  of  the  land  was  gradually 
submerged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  then  exist- 
ing seas,  leaving  the  higher  table  lands  and  moun- 


tain summits  uncovered,  the  dimate  increased  in 
coldness,  vast  masses  of  ice  were  formed  whidi 
the  summer  heat  failed  to  melt,  these  continually 
increased  until  the  whole  northern  region  of  the 
globe  was  one  immense  shroud  of  ice,  forming 
glaciers  of  immense  extent,  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness ;  these  flowing  slowly  onwards  at  the 
rate  perhaps  of  a  few  hundred  yards  per  annum, 
bearing  with  them  millions  of  tons  of  rode  and 
earth,  pursued  their  courses,  grinding,  tearing, 
leveling,  and  scooping  vast  hollows  in  the  earth, 
till  nearly  the  whole  northern  hemisphere  was 
covered.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone  at  tjus  period 
was  filled  with  one  immense  glacier,  fully  3000 
feet  thick ;  a  great  circular  hill  of  rubbish,  simi- 
lar in  character  to  one  of  the  moraines  of  modem 
glaciers,  occupies  the  south  of  Switzerland,  ex- 
tending in  length  to  60  or  70  miles,  and  16,000 
feet  in  height,  testifying  to  its  immensity  and  mark- 
ing the  finish  of  its  course.  All  the  great  lakes  of 
Switzerland  and  North  America  are  simply  hol- 
lows scooped  out  by  ice  action ;  Loch  Lomond,  in 
Scotland,  and  Llanberris,  in  Wales,  are  in  our 
own  country  but  types  of  the  mighty  force  ofgla- 
ders  which  have  scooped  out  Geneva  and  Maggi- 
ore,  Erie  and  Ontario.  It  is  extremely  doubtnd 
whether  man  inhabited  Europe  prior  to  the  gla- 
dal  epoch;  the  question  still  remains  in  abey- 
ance ;  evidence  has  been  produced  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  it  is  not  sufficiently  dedsive,  he  probably 
existed  in  more  southern  latitudes.  According  to 
Professor  Ramsay,  Symptoms  of  prior  gladal  pe- 
riods are  to  be  founcl  as  baring  occurred  in  Mio- 
cene, Permian,  and  Devonian  times. — English 
Mechanic, 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Skunk. — Dr.  J.  S.  Parker, 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  American  Natural- 
isiy  says,  in  regard  to  the  glands  which  secrete 
the  well-known  odor  emitted  by  this  animal: 
"When  I  resumed  operations,  on  the  parts  now 
weighing  only  about  two  ounces  out  of  a  Mephitis 
of  nine  ix)unds,  I  had  a  strip  of  skin  with  the 
anal  lips,  the  suspidous  calices  or  cones  in  their 
cup-like  cavities,  and  the  pouches.  Microscope 
was  at  hand,  magnifying  glasses,  spectacles,  and 
dissecting  case  that  had  done  much  human  duty. 
I  began  by  severing  the  two  muscular  pouches, 
and  founa  no  connection  between  them.  Books 
say,  *  The  animal  gives  its  peculiar  and  penetra- 
ting odor  from  two  glands,  situated  external  to  the 
pelvis.*  I  found  the  '  glands*  to  be  clear  muscu- 
lar fibre^  with  not  a  particle  of  smell,  or  a  trace  of 
any  glandular  structure.  So  much  truth  there  is 
in  old  sayings,  repeated  for  years  or  ages  past ! 
Further  to  test  the  matter,  I  cut  slowly  to  the  raid- 
die  of  the  mass  of  muscular  TkoX. glandular,  fibres, 
and  came  upon  a  thick,  white,  leathery  capsule, 
like  the  crop  of  a  chicken,  with  the  source  (or  the 
contents,  provided  by  the  little  glands  about  it. 
Now  puttmg  on  old  clothes,  and  sitting  to  the 
windward,  f  cut  through  this  white  capsule ;  a 
bright  yellow  fluid  came  out,  and  I  instantly  felt 
that  distance  would  Mend  enchantment  to  the 
view.'  But  I  was  not  to  be  bafHed.  So  I  dipped 
the  point  of  my  scali^el  in  the  yellow  fiuid,  put 
the  tenth  or  twentieth  of  a  drop  of  it  on  a  glass, 
covered  it  with  another  strip  of^  glass,  and  placed 
it  under  a  power  of  forty  diameters  in  my  micro* 
scope.  The  appearance  was  peculiar.  It  looked 
like  molten  gola,  or  like  quiclcsilver  of  the  finest 
golden  color.  Pressure  on  the  strips  of  glass 
made  it  flow  like  globules  of  melted  gold." 
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The  Geology  of  Salt  Lake  CV/y.— Mr.  W.  P.  Blake 
has  written  a  letter  to  Professor  Silliman  in  which 
he  describes  briefly,  but  pretty  generally,  the  ge- 
ology of  the  Salt  Lake  City.  He  says  ttiat  he  left 
New-Haven  hurriedly  to  reach  the  Emma  Mine 
and  examine  iL  It  is  a  remarkable  mine.  Within 
a  little  more  than  a  year  it  has  yielded  ore  worth 
over  $2,000,000,  ana  this  without  any  special  out- 
lay. It  is  a  great  mass  of  soft  earlhy-looking 
ore,  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  argentife- 
rous galena.  It  is  dug  out  with  shovels  and 
picks,  sacked,  and  sent  to  Liverpool,  where  it  sells 
for  about  $175  per  ton.  The  mass  is  between 
strata  of  limestone,  the  middle  members  of  a  se- 
ries of  strata  over  a  mile  thick.  The  lower  mem- 
bers are  slate  and  quartzite,  and  rest  upon  the  im- 
mense masses  of  syenitic  granite  whicn  form  the 
picturesque  Alpine-like  peaks  of  the  Wahsatch. 
These  strata  are  all  much  uplifted  and  contorted, 
some  of  the  harder  beds  surging  up  into  peaks  at 
least  11,000  feet  above  tide.  The  mine  is  at  an 
deration  of  8500  to  9000  feet  At  the  head  of 
the  cafion  upon  the  side  of  which  it  is  situated, 
there  is  a  nne  exposure  of  syenitic  granite  for 
about  a  mile,  with  rounded  pohshed  backs — roches 
mountannUs—'^xi^adXAy  9000  feet  above  tide. 
These  rocks  give  conclusive  evidence  of  the  former 
existence  there  of  a  large  glacier.  Much  of  the 
polish  upon  the  surface  has  been  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  weather.  The  patches  that  remain 
are  dark  brown  in  color,  while  the  syenite  is  light 
gray,  and  they  show  the  same  peculiar  scale-like 
crusts  seen  on  the  partly  weathered  glaciated  sur- 
faces above  the  Yosemite. 
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The  **Golgotha''  of  GJrome.— The  gallery  of 
Mr.  Knoedler,  (Goupil  &  Co.,)  Fifth  avenue  and 
Twenty-second  street,  is  al)vays  an  attractive  place 
of  resort;  but  it  has  probably  never  been  more 
worthy  of  a  visit  than  it  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment There  are  many  pictures  on  exhibition 
there  that  will  afford  the  critic  material  for  profit- 
able comment,  and  richly  reward  the  lover  of  the 
beautiful  for  the  time  spent  in  their  examination. 
It  is  of  one  of  them  only  that  we  purpose  to  say 
something  to-day — a  painting  which  is  a  rich  ac- 
quisition to  the  art  treasures  of  America,  though 
it  will  go  ere  long  into  a  private  collection.  This 
is  the  •«  Golgotha"  of  G^rome. 

The  genius  of  this  eminent  French  master  has 
heretofore  been  so  exclusively  associated  with 
other  classes  of  subjects,  that  when,  four  years 
ago,  it  was  announced  in  Paris  that  he  had  select- 
ed for  his  greatest  work  the  Crucifixion  of  our 
L^rd,  there  was  excited  among  connoisseurs  a 
feeling  of  surprise.  He  had  reveled  in  eastern 
sunlights  and  ancient  architecture ;  he  had  depict- 
ed the  barbaric  pomp  of  the  Moslem  and  the  im- 
perial cruelty  of  the  Caesars  ;  Pagan  sensuality 
and  Parisian  follies  had  been  delineated  with 
equal  effectiveness  by  his  pencil.  We  remember 
the  street  scenes  of  Cairo  and  the  arid  expanse  of 
the  desert ;  the  Nubian  butcher  and  the  conspira- 
tors hastily  leaving  the  Senate  chamber  where 
they  had  slain  ''the  foremost  man  of  all  the 
world  ;'*  Hyperides  unveiling  to  her  judges  the 
irresistible  loveliness  of  Phryne,  and  iMerrot 
borne  off  across  the  blood-stained  snow  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  in  the  '*  Duel  after  the  Mas- 
querade;" and  recalling  these  we  should  never 


think  of  G^rome  as  undertaking  to  represent  the 
most  majestic  and  appalling  event  of  all  the  ages, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  butchery  of  the 
gladiators  on  a  Roman  holiday  in  the  Coliseum, 
me  subject  of  another  of  his  higher  works,  was 
but  a  trivial  and  vulgar  spectacle.  Yet  not  only 
has  G^rome  selected  the  Crucifixion  for  his  cAef 
tfamvre,  he  has  executed  his  task  in  a  manner  at 
once  unique  and  extraordinary. 

With  tne  works  of  the  old  masters  which  rep- 
resent the  same  awful  scene,  notably  with  the 
great  picture  of  Rubens  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp, this  painting  suggests  no  comparison,  for 
it  deals  notj  as  they  do,  with  the  material  facts  and 
details  of  the  tremendous  agony.  The  appeal  is 
made  to  the  imagination  andnot  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  The  figure  of  our  Lord  does  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  canvas.  We  are  thus  spared  the 
contumely  and  the  bodily  outrage,  the  crown  of 
thorns  and  the  spear  of  the  executioner,  the  faces 
of  the  brutal  populace  and  the  Divine  anguish  of 
the  awful  close.  The  stupendous  sacrifice  has  been 
accomplished.  Consummatum  est.  Across  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  which  is  luminous  with 
a  supernal  light,  are  projected  from  right  to  left 
the  shadows  of  three  crosses  with  the  figures  of 
the  crucified  victims  of  the  Jewish  law.  This  is 
all  of  the  great  transaction  that  appears ;  and  it 
will  be  readily  caught  that  the  artist  has  only  just 
hinted  to  the  beholder  the  fearful  significance  of 
the  event,  yet  hinted  it  in  such  manner  that  no 
visible  dying  Saviour,  feebly  set  forth  as  to  the 
blending  of  his  human  and  Divine  nature  in  coun- 
tenance and  form,  could  produce  half  the  emotion 
that  it  excites.  Never  again  in  the  returning  cy- 
cles of  time  shall  such  a  shadow  be  cast  upon  the 
rocks  of  Judea  or  any  other  part  of  this  round 
world.  For  in  the  distance,  accurately  drawn  in 
its  topographical  and  architectural  features,  so  far 
as  archaeology  can  enable  us  to  determine,  rises 
the  irregular  and  somewhat  somber  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, girt  with  its  lofty  walls  and  ramparts.  In 
the  intermediate  space,  across  the  hills  that  lie  in 
the  direction  of  Calvary,  we  see,  slowly  wending 
its  way  back  to  "  the  cum  rich  dty,"  and,  indeed, 
already  entering  at  one  of  its  gates,  a  straggling 
procession  mack  up  of  the  Roman  cohorts  and 
the  miscellaneous  multitude  that  have  carried  out 
or  witnessed  the  Crucifixion.  The  figures  in  the 
procession  are  greatly  reduced,  but  the  treatment 
of  the  tortuous  line  enables  us  to  recognize  here 
a  fluttering  standard  and  there  the  headof  ahorse 
lifted  above  the  throng,  and  relieving,  by  a  varia- 
tion of  outline  or  color,  the  general  uniformity. 
Last  of  all,  it  may  be  mentioned,  above  the  city 
rests  a  portentous  gloom  of  gathering  clouds,  in 
effective  contrast  with  the  strong  light  of  the  fore- 
ground, in  the  midst  of  which  a  segment  of  the 
blood-red  disk  of  the  sun  is  faintly  £scernible. 

The  power  of  this  painting,  as  has  been  said  al- 
ready, lies  less  in  its  actual  portraitures  than  in  its 
wonderful  intimations.  The  almost  creative  sug- 
gestive ness  which  lends  to  the  finest  passages  of 
Tennyson  their  truest  charm  imparts  to  the  canvas 
of  Gerome  its  strongest  fascination.  In  the  nude 
form  of  Phryne  we  are  impressed  with  the  sensu- 
ality of  the  polished  Greek  ;  in  the  march  before 
Csesar  to  the  deadly  combat  we  recognize  the 
brutality  of  ancient  Rome;  the  domino  of  the 
duellist  of  the  bal  masque  only  half  conceals  the 
hoUowness  of  the  life  of  the  second  French  Em- 
pire ;  and  so  in  this  last  and  noblest  illustration 
of  Chrome's  genius  the  mere  material  object?  and 
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persons  represented  are  as  nothing  to  what  we 
might  call  its  hidden  meaning  ;  but  this  meaning 
is  patent  to  all  whose  sensibilities  have  not  been 
deadened  by  the  materialism  of  much  of  our  mod- 
ern  art,  whose  minds  have  not  been  belittled  by 
the  trivialities  of  the  popular  ^r»r^  painting  of  the 
time.  How  eloquent  is  the  very  indifference  of 
that  returning  multitude  !  The  legionaries  of  Pi- 
late and  the  rabble  of  Jerusalem,  Roman  masters 
and  Jewish  priesthooa,  make  their  careless  way 
homeward  as  from  an  every-day  spectacle,  while 
the  veil  of  the  temple  has  been  rent  in  twain,  and 
the  dead  have  come  forth  from  the  tombs,  and  all 
Nature  has  been  in  agony  at  the  sight  of  her  ex- 
piring God.  Around  and  above  the  devoted  city 
the  hurrying  clouds  impend  with  a  presage  of  dis- 
aster, as  if  the  day  were  already  at  hand  when  the 
armies  of  Titus  should  lay  it  low,  and  not  one 
stone  should  be  left  upon  another  to  testify  to  its 
former  magnificence.  Nor  is  the  murky  sky 
wholly  without  a  foreshadowing  of  that  yet  more 
awful  dav  of  doom,  and  we  can  almost  fancy  in 
looking  mto  its  depths  that  we  hear  the  peal  of 
the  mediaeval  hymn : 

Tuba  minun  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulcra  reKionum 
Coget  omnes  ante  Thronum. 

— Evening  Post. 

Memorial  to  Franklin. — ^The  Philadelphians  arc 
constructing  a  gorgeous  stained-^lass  window  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Tliis  is  to  be  placed  in  tne  college  at  Philadelphia, 
of  which  Franklin  was  the  founder.  The  cost  is 
defrayed  by  the  alumni  of  the  college.  The  win- 
dow will  be  divided  into  three  compartments,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  portrait  of  Franklin, 
the  coat-of-arms  of  William  Penn,  who  granted 
the  first  charter  to  the  college  in  167J,  and  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  grantea  the  present 
charter  in  1 791.  The  lower  portion  of  tne  win- 
dow is  divided  by  muUions  into  five  panels.  On 
the  centre  panel  will  be  inscribed,  "  Erifnutcalo 
fulmen^  sceptntmqtte  tyrannis,^'  and  underneath  a 
civic  crown.  On  the  panels  on  one  side  of  the 
centre  will  be  placed  pictures  of  the  Old  Academy 
in  Fourth  Street,  of  the  printing  press  used  by 
Dr.  Franklin  in  lx)ndon,  and  of  the  first  discovery 
of  electricity.  On  the  other  side,  a  picture  of  the 
present  University,  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
the  printing  press,  and  of  the  newest  telegraphic 
macnine. 

They  are  about  to  do  a  good  thing  for  the  fine  arts 
in  Paris — a  thing  which  has  been  urged  there  over 
and  over  again,  and  with  hardly  less  freauency 
recommended  here, — of  course,  as  regards  pic- 
tures, without  effect.  This  is  the  estabHshmenl 
of  a  museum  of  copies  of  art  which  are  in  collec- 
tion foreign  to  France.  For  ourselves,  thanks  to 
the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  di- 
rcclion,  and  a  large  number  of  articles,  to  many 
of  which  we  have  called  attention,  has  been 
lirought  together,  even  including  some  copies  of 
paintmgs,  the  dates  of  which  declare  their  interest 
to  be  rather  archaeological  than  artistic,  e.g.y  fac- 
similes of  mosaics,  etc.,  which  have  been  found  in 
Rome  and  elscw^here.  By  this  means  we  shall 
possess  a  collection  of  inestimable  value.  What 
is  most  desirable  both  here  and  in  Paris  is  a  col- 
lection of  fine  copies  of  paintings  in  foreign  gal- 
leries. The  first  object  of  this  order  acquired  for 
Paris  is  a  copy,  by  Steuben,  from  Raphael's  *•  Leo 


the  Tenth,'*  and  which  belonged  to  M.  Mundler. 
— Atheneeum, 

Wood' Engraving  by  Machinery, — A  process  for 
engraving  on  wood  by  the  cutting  action  of  a  sand- 
blast is  described  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute."  A  photographic  copy  of  the  draw- 
ing or  object  to  be  engraved  is  formed  on  a  suit- 
able matrix.  This  is  then  acted  upon  by  a  jet  of 
sand,  the  particles  of  which  have  a  very  high  ve- 
locity, so  as  to  cut  away  to  varying  depths  the  sur- 
face of  the  block.  The  block  is  then  electrotyped, 
and  the  engraving  is  printed  from  the  electrotype. 
For  various  cutting  and  polishing  purposes,'  the 
sand-jet  seems  likely  to  prove  extremely  valuable. 

A  black  marble  slaby  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription in  brass  characters,  has  just  been  placed 
over  the  grave  of  the  late  Sir  John  Herschd,  in 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey: 
Johannes  Herschel,  Gulielmi  Herschel,  natu  opcrc 
fama  filius  unicus  "  Coelis  Exploratis,"  hie  prope 
Newtonum,requiescit  generatio  et  generatio,  Mira- 
dlia  Dei  Narrabunt,  Psalm  cxlv.  4  :  5.  Mxil 
Ixxix.  annos.  Obiit  undecimo,  die  ^{ali,  A.D. 
mdccclxxi. 

• 

The  advantages  derived  from  photog^phy  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Paris  have  been  so  highly  appre- 
ciated that  the  study  of  photography  is  now  obli- 
gatory for  aspirants  and  military  students  admit- 
ted to  the  Ecole  Militaire.  Since  the  month  of 
July  last  there  have  been  few  communications 
read  before  the  Academic  des  Sciences  which  have 
not  been  supported  and  attested  by  photographic 
illustrations. 

A  New  House  0/  Parliament  is  to  be  erected  at 
Berlin,  Prussia,  and  the  architects  of  all  nations 
have  been  invited  to  compete  in  the  presentation 
of  designs.  The  plans  must  be  sent  to  Berlin 
before  April  15th.  A  prize  of  $4220  will  be  given 
for  the  best  design,  and  prizes  of  $844  for  each  of 
the  four  next  best  designs. 

The  Gallery  of  Apollo^  in  the  Louvre,  which 
was  closed  in  August,  1870,  has  been  reopened. 
To  its  contents  have  been  added  certain  pieces  of 
buhl,  which  were  saved  from  St.  Cloud,  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  elsewhere. 

A  fund  is  being  raised  to  erect  a  bronze  statue  of 
Horace  Cireeley  on  Printing- House  Square,  oppo- 
site the  statue  of  Franklin.  Subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  over  $10,000  have  already  been  sign- 
ed for. 

Rosa  BonheurhsiS  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
French  newspapers  for  having  painted  the  war- 
horse  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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Father  Hyacinthe  and  Papal  Infaaihajty^" 
A  short  time  ago,  a  letter  was  sent  by  Father 
Gratry  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  expressing  his 
acceptance  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  reply  addressed  to  Father  Gratry,  hy 
Father  Hyacinthe,  who  is  now  in  Bavaria: 

"  Munich,  Dec  23d,  1871. 
"  My  Dear  Father  :  Before  I  heard  the  fact  re- 
ported as  a  common  rumor,  you  yourself  infor^it^* 
ed  mc  of  your  submission  to  the  Council  of  tt^^ 
Vatican.  Non  privata  audacia  sed  puNica  auct^^^^' 
tate  procedcndum  est,  you  wrote,  quoting  St.  'Tl'*^ 
mas  Aquinas.     At  the  same  time,  you  indire^*^^- 
exhorted  me  to  follow  your  example,  and  ad^*^ 
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the  foDoving  kind  vords.«  f:?  w!3c^  I  ^hirVyjc :  > 
*  I  will  not  cease  to  rnj  ior  rc^  »=i  I^rve  tcc' 

"  Be  persiudcd,  axr  'Foiber.  ixt  o=mfi  5;:r- 
mission  would  eo:  :r:-^Ie  aae.  ::  -^^witcIt  1  ■■■«< 
con-vinced;  neither  w»s!i  I  hesiii:*  :o  ackncw. 
ledge  my  error  before  the  worli.  i:  I  coc^i  also 
acknowledge  it  before  qt  own  cooscxace.  I 
have  nerer  believed  in  qt  cwq  Tn:>'::^*li:T.  a:>i  I 
have  never  tried  to  pers:iide  cdiers  to  believe  in 
it ;  I  can  not  even  a!ider5:jLr.d  hew  it  can  be  so 
difficult,  as  is  conmionlv  reported, :  ?  aidoiowledge 
an  honest  mistake,  an^  I  am  persuaded  that  by 
such  an  acknowlcd^ent,  a  sincere  and  earnest 
man  will  always  raise  himself  la  the  esteem  of 
those  whose  esteem  is  really  worth  acqciring. 

"  Permit  me  to  observe^  that  when  one  has 
written  such  soul-stirring  pages  as  those  of  your 
last  letters,  it  is  not  enough  for  him  ingenuously 
to  sav  that  he  blots  them  out.  He  must  also  bldit 
ont  the  bright  but  painful  traces  which  they  ha^-e 
left  in  the  souls  of  men. 

"  Why,  my  reverend  Father,  it  was  only  a  few 
months  ago,  that  you  suddenly  aro:>e,  like  a  pro- 
phet in  the  midst  of  troubled  Israel,  assuring  us 
that  you  had  received  commands  from  God,  and 
that,  in  order  to  fulfill  them,  vou  were  readv  to 
suffer  all  things !  Vou  then  wrote  that  argument 
as  logi^il  as  it  was  eloquent  which  has  been  ridi- 
culed but  not  refuted  ;  and,  after  proving  by  as- 
sured facts  that  the  question  of  intallibihty  is  an 
unwholesome  question — I  use  your  own  expres- 
sion— you  gave  utterance,  in  your  holy  indigna- 
tion,  to  those  words,  which  are  resounding  still, 
Numquid  Deus  indiget  nundacio  vestrof  Does 
God  reonire  your  lies  ? 

*'Ana  now,  to-day,  standing  before  so  many 
'  consciences  which  you  have  troubled  and  left  in 
doubt,  you  are  satisfied  to  write  to  your  bishop, 
in  so  composed  a  manner  as  to  occasion  both  sad- 
ness and  surprise : 

"  •  I  desire,  Monseigneur,  to  simply  say  to  you 
what,  it  seems  to  me,  is  scarcely  necessary  to  be 
said,  that  I,  like  all  my  brethren  in  the  priest- 
hood, accept  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican.  Whatever  I  may  have  written  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  decrees,  before  their  adoption,  1 
now  blot  out.' 

"  Is  it  thus  that  the  truth  and  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  hereafter  to  be  treated  ? 

"When  St.  Augustine  wrote  that  beautiful 
book,  his  RetractationeSj  which  is  often  referred  to 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  its  nature  or  its 
bearing,  he  was  very  careful  to  determine  the  par- 
dcular  points  in  which  he  believed  he  had  been 
mistaken,  and  to  make  known  the  facts  which 
had  convinced  him.  This  it  is  that  gives  such 
sincerity,  dignity,,  and  utility  to  those  admirable 
confessions  of  his  soul ;  this  it  is  that  makes  his 
very  errors  serve  to  secure  the  triumph  and  firm- 
er establishment  of  the  truth.  Imitate  this  great 
mind,  my  Father,  and  by  refuting  yourself,  you 
will  help  to  enlighten  and  pacify  us. 

"If  you  have  ceased  to  see  in  the  Council  of 
the  Vatican  a  body  without  authority,  l)ecause  it 
was  not  free,  say  so  clearly ;  and  do  not  content 
yourself  with  simply  saying  this,  but  give  us  the 
facts  which  have  convinced  you,  and  inform  us 
by  what  signs  we  can  hereafter  distinguish  a 
pscudo-coundl  from  a  legitimate  and  ecumenical 
council. 

"  If  you  accept  the  two  so-called  dogmas  of  the 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  absque  consensu 


try  :."»  gi^e  thcsn  an  ir::eTT««ri:x'>^:T  vvs:nr^'  :o 
ifc«r  7iais.  n^iiirju  lucinir,-:*  the  *>r,A  :":?"orc;A- 
tioci  wii:ch  :b*  Ko-uuLn  au:hs'r;;y  iiv.;v>cs  or  *»> 
crp:s:  :=:  *h.-w  ->  how  :>.i>  nxcin-r-i;  ;iooor\;s 
wha  ie  fju-:>  o:*  ii:>;on  which  y^>a  hjtve  A*rcJidy 
so  Icarrcilv  i>cusied  and  csiJib'-.sheKi. 

"  Then,  my  dear  Father*  and  nc-;  :;"/» then*  srcV 
ivw  *jrr  nr-vi«.T,.rj  v:<9tr  A::wns  a-*.'t  k-*-  •;•«;.•- 
Amj.  as  vv*u,  Ssiy  in  your  letter  to  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  l''ari>.  an,i  then  or.'.x  crr.V  iv*  f  Jf  v*  .v- 
quired  j  ««r  ri^i/  A"  jVvvrf  ;*/  .-ajwr  o^  •;*.><7."*,  >o 
sadly  cv.'vaprxMniscd  at  the  pre>eni  time. 

•*  \Miat  I  most  foor  is  not  ihc  fr.ink  a«d  ojh'U 
skepticism  of  the  opjvncnts  of  rc\clAtiv^'.i;  \t  i* 
rather  the  unconscious  skepticism  of  iho>o  who 
place  false  authority  and  false  unitv  l^efoie  the 
truth. 

**  The  first  of  these  siren jjthens  ihc  yacrcxl  c\li- 
fice  by  the  very  assaults  whioh  it  m.\kcs  u]vm  il 
from  without ;  the  seconvl  secretly  undermines  it 
from  within,  by  breaking  away  the  two  tounda* 
tions  on  which  it  re>ts,  >inccriiy  of  faith  and  in- 
t^rity  of  conscience. 

"  Receive.  I  pray  you,  my  dear  Father,  an  an- 
surance  of  my  sorrowful  but  res|H.vtl\il  r^*j;ar\l, 
and  permit  me,  in  turn,  to  say  to  you  that  I  will 
not  cease  to  pray  for  you  and  love*  vou. 

•MlYAriNriiK. 

"  To  Abbe  Gratr\-.** 

m 

iVhenDo  Men  DUf — Mcvlical  experience  proves 
that,  in  chronic  diseases,  the  greater  numiH'r  of 
deaths  occur  just  iK'fore  dawn.  This  i>  eminently 
true  of  bniin  diseases,  and  of  all  thv^c  rolateJl 
cases  where  death  results  fnmi  an  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  jx)wer,  through  over\vv>rk,  o\vv>i>ivo  ex- 
citement, or  nervous  prostrativm.  It  is  at  the 
hour  of  five  oV'Knrk  in  the  morning  \\\a\  tlio  lite 
force  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  ami  suannnbs  mi»st  lea 
dily  to  the  assault  of  epilepsv,  v>r  jMialysis,  or  «»| 
the  fatal  lethargy  that  conios  m  thoso  vi\iilly  beau- 
tiful picture-dreams,  for  which  n\e<lical  sciem  e  has 
as  yet  found  no  name,  and  of  which  it  has  irtken  no 
sufficient  cognizance.  Nine-tent !»s  of  thoso  who  die 
in  this  way  exjiire  in  their  sleep.  In  nianv  such 
cases,  if  a  friend  were  at  hand  to  waken  the  slccpoj 
when  the  attack  comes  on,  or  if  he  wcir  to  l»c 
awakened  by  some  accidental  noise,  he  inij'.ht,  l«v 
the  use  of  a  few  simple  prrcnntinns,  junhin^;  his 
life  for  many  years ;  for  the  si\oclv  which  pioxc. 
so  fatal  to  tne  man  wrapped  in  di'cp  -.Ircp.  w  hen 
the  system  is  passive  ami  rclaxeil.  wnuhl  W  \i» 
toriously  repelled  were  il  aiinrd  with  all  its  waK 
ing  energies.  Mimi  who  do  luain  wmK,  and  whn 
are  on  the  sliady  side  (d  finly,  slmidd  l>c  on  ihcii 
guard  against  this  insitlimis  rnrniv.  Ihcx  djould 
beware  of  five  o'chick  a.m.,  fni  it  i.  ,t  |iridn\i-. 
hour.  Do  yon  find  youi.M'll  unnlilr  to  -drrn,  \s\\v\\ 
you  retire  for  tlie  nij;ht,  rxhau'.trd  with  \^A\\  d.»v'«; 
work?  |)j>  you,  in  vain,  tuin  (mmu  nm'  -.idr  !•• 
the  other  ?  l>ocs  yoiii  luain  pn  .rl  in  wmKiiii', 
when  you  woidd  fain  havr  it  \v.\  ,*  hu  nlil  -..iw-..' 
and  scraps  of  ihynir,  irpcat  ihrmM-lM  ^  in  vmu 
memory  with  wraiiMimr  ilnnlion,  d.  lylnj-  v"»m 
utmost  efforts  tf>  sili  m  r  ihrni  ^  llirn.  ]\i\\  In 
you,  bewail- 1  Vou  wdl  l.i-  '.Mir  In  .li  1  p  mi  |,t  .1 
It  is  only  a  <jni',|jon  of  linir  ;  Im.Mi.mii  m  j.thi, 
nature  will  a  M-rl  hn  M|dil  .. 

Kast  Ituiitm  i'orfxh.      Alllptucli    lln    Inn.i.    i.l 
India  ai*-  still  vny  Ijujm-,  nwin^  In  a  •  IIumIi  hi|;lt 
ly  favoralih'  to  vrijrliilinii,  tjify  dn  nnl  pn  ..i-ni  .■• 
imjH^sing  an  n-ipni  a  j  tlinji- n(' Ann  ili  .1.      Ilnnnd 
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less  regions  of  trees  grovring  close  to  each  other, 
entwined  and  interlaced  by  innumerable  creepers, 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  traveler,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  India.  There  are  no  solitudes  which 
human  feet  have  never  violated,  or  giants  of  vege- 
tation which  add  layer  to  layer  of  growth  for  cen- 
turies, and  end  by  reaching  dimensions  an  idea 
whereof  can  scarcely  be  formed :  and  which,  as 
they  have  taken  ages  to  increase,  so  decrease  as 
slowly,  losing  now  and  then  a  branch,  until  com- 
pletely deprived  of  foliage,  their  sap  dried  up, 
they  fall  of  themselves,  restoring  to  the  soil  all 
that  they  have  drawn  from  it,  and  making  a'  void 
in  the  forest,  which  young  trees  soon  fill  up.  Na- 
ture in  India  has  not  this  majesty;  men  have 
worn  it  out ;  the  landscape  has  but  too  often  the 
appearance  of  old  as^e,  painful  to  see :  uncultiva- 
ted land  is  only  abandoned  land;  the  forests, 
worked  over  manv  times,  are  cut  out  into  clear- 
ings, and  peoplea  by  scattered  villages,  which 
seem  to  date  from  the  earliest  periods.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  globe  where  our  species  first  planted 
Itself,  and  from  that  day,  thousands  of  generations 
have  succeeded  each  other,  demanding  from  the 
same  soil  the  same  miserable  existence.  The  for- 
ests supplied  what  was  wanted  for  their  huts  and 
cooking :  they  settled  down  with  their  flocks,  cut- 
ting down  the  trees  for  the  space  necessary  to  grow 
rice  and  millett ;  then,  when  the  ground  was  ex- 
hausted, they  began  the  same  work  of  desolation 
farther  on.  A  large  portion  of  the  mountainous 
part  of  India  has  thus  been  traversed :  frequently 
m  the  thickest  jungle,  the  traveler  will  come 
upon  ruins  of  ancient  villages,  abandoned  tombs ; 
and  even  now  many  wandering  tribes  find  their 
home  deep  in  the  woods.  It  is  only  in  the  most 
retired  valleys  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains 
that  forests  are  found  containing  trees  important 
in  their  number  and  tjieir  height. 

The  variety  of  species  is,  however,  very  great ; 
it  has  been  reckoned  as  the  largest  in  the  world, 
without  adding  to  it  an  infinite  variety  of  shrubs. 
Starting  from  the  southern  point  of  Hindustan, 
and  advancing  northward  to  the  summits  of  the 
Himalaya,  the  kinds  which  grow  in  every  climate 
may  be  met  with,  from  those  which  belong  espe- 
cially to  the  tropical  zone,  to  those  which  character- 
ize the  Alpine  flora.  Around  the  villages  are  the 
palms,  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  sacred  fig ;  then  in 
clumps  scattered  on  the  plains,  are  the  tamarind, 
the  teak,  the  mango.  More  to  the  north,  the 
palms,  disappear ;  but  the  brilliancy  and  size  of 
the  flowers,  with  the  evergreen  tints  of  the  forest, 
still  give  a  tropical  character  to  vegetation.  The 
trees  growing  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  re- 
call those  of  our  own  country,  such  as  cedars, 
firs,  and  oaks.  They  are  of  the  same  family, 
though  difl"erent  in  species ;  the  green  oak  being 
the  only  one  really  resembling  what  is  met  with 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  the  immense  basin 
of  the  Sutlej,  to  the  north  of  the  Himalaya,  mag- 
nificent groves  of  the  deodara  cedar  are  found, 
which,  sometimes  alone,  or  mixed  with  pines, 
oaks,  and  cypress,  cover  the  sides  of  the  princi- 
pal valley  and  its  innumerable  branches.  It  is  at 
the  base  of  these  ipountains  that  real  forests  show 
themselves ;  vegetation  gradually  disappears  in 
the  higher  regions,  until  nothing  but  graminifer- 
ous  plants  are  seen. — Chambers's  Jdurnal, 

Treaties  with  Japan, — It  is  understood  that  one 
of  the  changes  in  the  commercial  treaties  with 
Japan,  which  the  embassy  now  in  this  country  de- 
sires to  effect,  relates  to  the  exercise  of  judicial 


functions  by  foreign  ministers  and  consuls.     It  is 
provided  by  the  Yeddo  treaty  of  1858  that  Amer- 
icans committing  offences  against  the  Japanese 
shall  be  tried  in  American  consular  courts,  and 
that  Japanese  offending  against  Americans  shall 
be  tried  in  their  own  courts.     Suits  for  debts  are 
subject  to  the  same  provision.     A  similar  but  less 
comprehensive  article  regulates  the  same  matters 
in  tne  Chinese  courts.    All  the  civilized  nations 
have  insisted  upon  these  conditions  when  making 
treaties  with  the  eastern  nations,  and  so  long  as 
there  remained  a  strong  hostile  sentiment  toward 
foreigners  such  conditions  were  doubtless  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  justice.     It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  European  nations  have  attempted  to 
give  a  forced  construction  to  this  treaty  stipulation  , 
and  to  claim  sovereignty  over  those  parts  of  the 
country  opened  to  the  residence  of  foreigners,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  any  charges  of  this  character 
are  brought  against  the  United  States.     Never- 
theless, the  Orientals  regard  the  stipulation  as 
vexatious  and  humiliating,  and  consider  its  abro- 
gation essential  to  the  recognition  of  their  proper 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.     There 
are  other  regulations  in  existing  treaties  which 
seem  to  them  similarly  disparaging  and  offensive. 
Some  idea  of  the  growth  and  importance  of  our 
trade  relations  with  Japan  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing: In  i860,  the  trade  carried  on  in  American 
vessels  amounted  to  but  $193,865 ;  in  1866,  the 
commerce  in  American  vessels  had  increased  to 
$884, 122,  while  the  total  commerce  of  the  islands 
in  foreign  vessels  was  $2,348,136.     In  1869,  the 
commerce  in  American  vessels  amounted  to  $5,- 
125,645,  and  the  total  commerce  to  $7,201,378. 
In  this  year  the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
entered  at  the  five  open  ports  of  Japan  was  509,- 
098,  which  was  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  foreign 
tonnage  at  these  ports.     This  commerce  has  in- 
creased quite  as  rapidly  since  1869  as  at  any  time 
before,  and  the  prospect  is  that  by  virtue  of  our 
favorable  situation  we  shall,  if  wise  and  prudent, 
control  most  of  this  valuable  trade. 

Chartreuse. 

(Liqueur, ) 

Who  could  refuse 
Green-eyed  Chartreuse  ? 
Liqueur  for  heretics, 
Turks,  Christians,  or  Jews ; 
For  beggar  or  queen, 
For  momc  or  for  dean ; 
Ripened  and  mellow, 
(Tne  p^eeHf  not  the  yellow, ) 
Give  It  its  dues. 
Gay  little  fellow. 
Dressed  up  in  green  ! 
I  love  thee  too  well,  O 
Laughing  Chartreuse  1 

O  the  delicate  hues 

That  thrill  through  the  green ! — 

Colors  which  Greuze 

Would  die  to  have  seen  t 

With  thee  would  De  Musset 

Sweeten  his  muse : 

Use,  not  abuse. 

Bright  little  fellow  I 

(The  green,  not  the  yellow.) 

O  the  taste  and  the  smell  I  O 

Never  refuse 

A  kiss  on  the  lips  from 

Jealous  Chartreuse ! 


c 
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THE   LATER   ENGLISH    POETS.— SWINBURNE— ROSSETTI— MO RRIS.* 

Of  the  many  remarkable  poetical  appear-  English  poet  who  had  appeared  since 
ances  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen-  Spenser,  and,  since  Keats,  English  poetry 
tmy,  there  was  none  more  remarkable  in  has  had  an  exclusively  literary  mark, 
its  character  and  its  influence  than  the  Till  the  extraordinary  epoch  to  which 
poetry  of  Keats,  Differing  both  in  thought  we  have  referred,  the  character  of  our  poe- 
and  style  from  all  his  contemporaries,  and  try,  like  that  of  every  nation  which  has  had 
still  more  from  all  his  predecessors,  his  vigorous  institutions  and  a  great  history, 
writings  have,  we  think,  done  more  to  was  distinctively  national.  There  is  scarce- 
determine  the  subsequent  course  of  Eng-  ly  a  prominent  feature  in  our  religion,  our 
lish  poetry  than  those  of  any  other  poet  politics,  or  our  landscape,  which  is  not  il- 
Though  his  own  death  is  said  to  have  been  lustrated  in  our  verse.  Our  old  drama  was 
hastened  by  the  hostility  of  his  critics,  his  as  indigenous  as  that  of  Attica.  Almost 
immediate  successois  have  not  only  mono-  every  one  of  our  great  poets  is  indebted  ts 
polized  the  field  of  poetry  and  silenced  op-  his  country  for  some  inspiring  theme.  At 
position,  but,  as  a  last  triumph  of  ascend-  the  very  threshold  of  our  literature  we  find 
ency,  have  turned  criticism  itself  into  their  the  unfaded  portraits  of  the  Canterbury 
tool.  Keats  was  the  first  purely  literary  Pilgrims.  The  studious  Spenser  sums  up 
. .  his  flattering  allegory  in  the  person  of  Iu9 

•  I.  SiMgt  btfrri  Smriie.  Bjr  Algernon  Chwle*  Queen.     Even  Milton,  whose  imagination 

Swinbame.    London,  r87i.  in   the  "Paradise   Lost"   transcends   the 

2.  P^s.    By  Dante  Gabriel  Rwsetti.    Lon-  bounds  of  space  and  time,  has  fiUed  "  L'JU- 

x'.rS'sartUyJ'ar^u/iu.    By.waiUm  MorrU.  kgro,"  "  II  Penseroso,"  and "  Comus,"  with 

4  vols.    London,  1871.  the  most  cnchantmg  descnptions  of  Eng- 
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thor  takes  a  serious  farewell  of  the  remote 
themes  which  had  once  attracted  him,  and 
announces  himself  as  the  poetical  apostle 
of  the  Universal  Republic 

While  we  are  quite  prepared  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Swinburne  upon  the  more 
manly  tone  he  has  adopted,  we  can  not  say 
that  we  think  he  has  at  present  shown  the 
qualities  of  a  great  political  poet.  In  the 
first  place,  he  scarcely  appears  to  us  fortu- 
nate in  his  theme.  That  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  could  stimulate  poetical  fancy 
to  high  enthusiasm  is  sufficiendy  proved  by 
the  poetry  of  Shelley.  But  the  themes 
that  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  that  unique 
genius  were  the  downfall  of  dynasties,  the 
overthrow  of  superstition,  the  regeneration 
of  the  human  race.  Such  was  the  direc- 
tion which  the  spirit  of  destruction  at  first 
took,  and  such  are  the  objects  over  which 
the  fancy  of  Mr.  Swinburne  still  broods,  but 
such  is  no  longer  the  life  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary cause.  It  is  not  now  the  destruc- 
tion of  empires,  with  which  the  most  ad- 
vanced apostles  of  Revolution  are  really 
concerned,  but  the  organization  of  labor 
against  capital,  and  the  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty. This  may  be  a  more  practical 
scheme  than  that  of  the  old  French  philo- 
sophers, yet  it  would  scarcely  have  roused 
the  enthusiam  of  Shelley.  All  that  is  left 
of  the  old  republican  fdth  is  its  phraseology. 
Liberty,  fraternity,  equality,  are  as  much 
as  ever  the  party  catchwords ;  the  months 
are  still  called  by  their  revolutionary  names ; 
the  Bible  is  still  perverted  and  parodied 
according  to  the  old  traditions,  except  that, 
while  Camille  Desmoulins  spoke  of  "le 
bon  sansculotte  Jesus,"  the  modem  Com- 
munist speaks  of  Marat  as  a  Messiah. 

Were  the  qualifications  for  a  political 
poet  nothing  but  the  ability  to  decorate  aJ 
party  dialect,  no  more  fitting  representa4 
tive  than  Mr.  Swinburne  could  be  found.'. 
To  an  unequaled  command  of  metre  hej 
adds  a  faultless  instinct  as  to  the  capacity 
of  a  phrase,  or  even  of  an  idea,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  metrical  expression,  and  an  equal 
skill  in  transplanting,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  effort,  the  old  flowers  of  rhetoric 
into  his  own  style.  These  are  great  gifts, 
but  they  can  not  cover  the  absence  of  that 
strong  expression  of  genuine  conviction 
which  is  demanded  by  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Swinburne  attempts.  We  can  not  esti- 
mate his  qualities  better  than  by  comparing 
him  with  the  poet  whom  above  all  others 
he  admires.    It  is  cieariy  his  belief  that  he 


has  received  his  poetical  torch  fix)m  the 
hand  of  Shelley,  as  Shelley  fi-om  the  hand  of 
Milton,  yet  we  think  his  genius  has  scarce- 
ly any  thing  in  common  with  either  of 
these  poets.  The  mind  of  Shelley,  to  use 
his  own  words  once  more,  was  "  nourished 
on  musical  thoughts,"  which  he  instinctive- 
ly clothed  in  appropriate  language.  Mr. 
Swinburne's  mind  has  been  nourished  on 
musical  metres,  to  which  he  adapts  thoughts 
and  words  as  they  appear  conformable. 
Shelley's  atheism  is  rarely  thrust  into  pro- 
minence ;  his  leading  thought  is  always  the 
golden  future  of  mankind,  and  his  assaults 
are  directed  against  what  he  considered 
superstition,  as /the  hindrance  to  the  ulti- 
mate happiness  of  the  race.  Yet,  when- 
ever he  attacks.*  Christianity,  his  style  is 
marked  by  an  almost  appaUmg  plainness, 
which^is  too  repulsive  for  quotation.  But 
if  any  one  who  is  curious  on  the  subject 
will  compare  SheUey*s  lines,  beginning — 

**0   that   the   free  would   stamp   the  impious 
name" — 

with  those  of  Mr.  Swinburne's — 

**  Thou  madest  man  in  the  garden ;  thou  tempt- 
edst  man  and  he  fell '' — 

he  will  be  struck  with  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  two  poets.  There  is  something 
fiightful  to  the  ears  of  Christians  in  the 
energy  of  Shelley's  invective,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  earnest  conviction  of 
the  writer.  Mr.  Swinburne's  wards  are  in 
themselves  more  horrible  than  Shelley's; 
but  the  expression  of  the  passage  is  too 
fluent  for  strong  feeling;  we  detect  also 
that  the  rhetoric  is  borrowed  partly  from 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  partly  from  the 
English  Litany.  We  have  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  Mr.  Swinburne  formed  his  style 
before  he  elaborated  his  opinions.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  deduction  to  be  made  from 
the  force  of  the  passage ;  for  we  have  al- 
ready been  told — 

'*  God  if  a  God  there  be,  is  the  spirit  of  men,  which 
is  Man." 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
vaporing  against  a  being  who  is  believed 
to  be  a  nonentity  ?  It  is  simply  an  invec- 
tive against  the  idea  of  God,  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  against  the  primary  instincts 
of  the  society  that  holds  the  insulted  be- 
lief. Such  trivial  tricks  of  rhetoric  betray 
a  want  of  common  sense  beyond  what  can 
"be  attributed  to  Shelley.  Hbey  fail  even 
to  excite  the  feeling  that  was  intended; 
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for,  instead  of  being  astounded  at  the 
poet's  blasphemous  daring,  the  reader  is 
di^[usted  at  his  shameless  indecency.  Mr. 
Swinburne  might  have  remembered  that 
Shelley  was  wise  enough  to  suppress  the 
publication  of  "  Queen  Mab." 

Shelley  perceived  that  atheism,  being 
mere  negation,  was  incapable  of  being  ax- 
alted  into  a  creed ;  but  Mr.  Swinburne, 
caught  with  the  abstract  idea,  is  deter- 
mined to  embellish  it,  and,  not  content 
with  invectives  against  Christianity,  pa- 
rades, by  way  of  contrast,  a  worship  of  his 
own.  Hertha,  an  embodiment  of  Her- 
aclitus's  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  con- 
traries; Isis,  or  the  Earth,  ''the  Ghost 
of  God,  the  mother  uncreated;"  and  a 
certain  "  Mater  Triumphalis,"  (Mr.  Swin- 
burne's deities  are  always  feminine,^  such 
are  the  empty  abstractions  before  which  he 
literally  prostrates  himself  with  an  air  of 
religious  fervor.  These  theatrical  postures 
are  so  strangely  blended  with  expressions 
of  passionate  conviction  that  in  remarking 
on  the  attacks  which,  for  the  sake  of  his 
goddesses,  as  it  appears,  Mr.  Swinburne 
makes  on  the  Christian  religion,  we  are  in 
doubt  whether  to  blame  him  most  for  his 
want  of  decency  or  want  of  sense. 

In  the  more  purely  political  poems,  the 
same  stage  effects  are  repeated,  with  the 
same  effort  to  compensate  for  deficiencies 
of  feeling  by  exuberance  of  language. 
Though  the  different  odes  in  the  volume 
are  apparently  far  more  definite  in  their 
scope  than  the  visionary  flights  of  Shelley, 
the  thought  expressed  in  them  is  really 
much  more  indistinct.  It  appears  to  us 
that,  with  a  few  alterations,  the  "  Ode  on 
the  Cretan  Revolt"  might '^erve  equally 
well  for  one  on  the  Liberation  of  Italy,  01:^ 
for  a  future  uprising  in  Ireland*  « There  is, 
indeed,  no  lack  of  perftuyid  |»rbtestation. 
The  different  nations  are  appealed  to  in 
amorous  language,  but  the  constant  intru- 
sion of  the  poet's  personal  concern  into  his 
poems  seems  to  us  less  passionate  than 
impertinent  Take,  for  instance,  these 
lines  upon  Italy : 

**  O  sweetest,  Csurest,  first, 
O  flower,  when  times  were  worst, 
Thoa  hadst  no  strife  wherein  we  had  no  share ! 
Have  not  our  hearts  held  dose, 
Kept  fast  the  whole  world's  rose  ? 
Have  we  not  worn  thee  at  heart  whom   none 
would  wear  ?" 

Were  this  the  composition  of  an  Italian 
patriot,  we  should  certainly  blame  his  ef- 


feminate taste  in  comparing  his  country  to 
a  flower,  but  we  should  accept  the  feeling 
of  the  passage  as  genuine.  Coming,  how- 
ever, from  an  Englishman,  a  mere  well- 
wisher  of  Italian  unity,  the  words  are  sheer 
nonsense. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  on  the 
whole,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  chosen  his 
themes  not  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
political  enthusiasm  as  from  a  keen  literary 
perception  of  the  advantages  they  offered 
to  his  peculiar  rhetoric  And,  viewing  him 
as  a  master  of  metre  alone,  it  is  impossible 
to  admire  too  much  the  taste  that  has  led 
him  to  perceive,  and  the  tact  with  which 
he  has  applied,  the  poetical  resources  of 
the  religion  which  he  so  grossly  assails. 
The  solemn  supplications  of  the  English 
Litany  are  transferred  to  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  their  appeal  to  their  moth- 
er Earth.  Imagery,  borrowed  from  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Biuial,  the  Resurrection, 
is  applied  to  the  revival  of  Italy,  while 
France  is  represented  under  the  character 
of  the  repentant  Magdalen.  No  praise, 
we  think,  can  be  too  high  for  the  metrical 
faculty  that  has  discovered  a  musical  mo- 
dulation in  the  simple  words — 


.* 


*'  Therefore  thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven 
thee. 
Because  thou  hast  loved  much/* 

Of  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  extend  beyond  artifices  of 
style,  Mx.  Swinburne  knows  httle.  He 
describes  himself  not  inaptly,  when  he 
says —  4 

"  I  have  no  spirit  oj^sj^ill  with  equal  fingers, 
At  sign  to  snarpeti  or  to  slacken  strings." 

His  verse  is  always  pitched  in  the  high- 
est key.  With  the  use  of  contrast  and  re- 
lief he  is  unacquainted,  and  of  exaggera- 
tion he  knows  enough  only  to  abuse  it. 
Exaggeration  is,  doubdess,  a  legitimate  re- 
source of  poetry.  Thus  it  is  flattery,  but 
poetical  flattery,  when  Virgil,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  "  Georgics,"  raises  Augustus  by 
anticipation  among  the  stars.  Yet,  even 
when  applied  to  the  great  and  famous, 
there  is  danger  of  such  complimentary 
poetry  passing  into  the  ridiculous;  and 
the  keen-witted  Sylla  paid  a  poet  who  had 
composed  an  ode  in  his  honor  not  to  re- 
cite it  Far  more  perilous  is  it  when  it  is 
employed  to  exalt  persons  of  litde  distinc- 
tion, or  is  exchanged  between  members  of 
a  mutual  admiration  society.  In  a  poem, 
called  '^  Blessed  among  Women,"  Mr.  Swin- 
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bume  addresses  the  Signora  Cairoli  as  the 
superior  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Her  claims 
to  this  position  rest  on  the  fact  that  four 
of  her  sons  perished  in  the  revolutionary 
crusade  against  Rome : 

"  Four  times  art  thou  blest. 

On  whose  most  holy  breast 
Four  times  a  g;odlike  soldier-saviour  hung  ; 

And  thence  a  four-fold  Christ, 

Given  to  be  sacrificed, 
To  the  same  cross  as  the  same  bosom  clung.*' 

The  poem  is  in  a  perfectly  serious  strain ; 
and  as  Mr.  Swinburne  seems  to  have  no 
suspicion  that  this  passage  is  offensively 
profane,  it  is,  perhaps,  no  wonder  that  he 
does  not  see  it  is  ridiculous. 

His  poems  do  not  aim  at  terseness,  and 
many  of  them  run  to  an  inexcusable  length 
through  their  iteration  and  diffuseness.  So 
ignorant  is  he  of  the  value  of  conciseness, 
that  he  fails  to  perceive  that  the  point  of 
Byron*s  inscription,  "Cor  Cordium,"  on 
the  tomb  of  Shelley  lies  in  its  brevity,  and 
expands  it  into  a  sonnet,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing interjections  occur  in  the  space  of 
nine  hnes : 

"  O  heart  of  hearts,  the  chalice  of  love's  fire  I 
O  wonderful  and  perfect  heart ! 
O  heavenly  heart ! 

O  heart  whose   beating   blood  was   running 
song  I" 

We  mean  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's reverence  for  Shelley,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  help  thinking  of  Bottom  as  Py- 
ramus: 

"  O  grim-looked  night !    O  night  with  hue  so 
black! 
O  night  who  ever  art  when  day  is  not  I 
O  night,  O  night  1  alack  I  alack  I  alack  I'' 

We  select  one  more  passage,  as  a  speci- 
men at  once  of  runaway  rhetoric  and  of 
the  author's  favorite  practice  of  combin- 
ing sonorous  words  in  a  preconceived  mea- 
sure, so  as  to  subordinate,  if  not  to  sacri- 
fice, sense  to  tune.  Speaking  of  great  re- 
publican examples,  they  were,  he  says — 

"  Undisbranched  of  the  storms  that  disroot  us, 
Of  the  lures  that  enthral  unenticed. 

The  names  that  exalt  and  transmute  us. 

The  blood-red  splendor  of  Brutus, 
The  snow-bright  splendor  of  Girist  I" 

We  are  inclined  to  think  this  the  most 
harmonious  dance  of  words  upon  the  brink 
of  nonsense  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
These  extracts  show,  we  think,  that  a  poet 
may  have  at  his  disposal  a  vast  store  of 
English  words,  and  yet  have  no  real  com- 
mand of  English  idiom ;  they  no  more 


represent  the  genuine  language  of  English 
poetry  that  Euphues  the  language  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  Yet  there  are  passages  in  Mr. 
Swinburne's  volume  where,  freed  from  the 
trammels  of  artificial  enthusiasm,  and  in- 
spired by  great  themes  of  general  interest, 
his  verse  rises  into  high  natural  eloquence. 
The  following  description  of  Greece  will 
confirm  our  words : 

**  There  where  our  East  looks  always  to  thy  West, 
Our  mornings  to  thine  evenings,  Greece  to 
thee, 
These  lights  that  catch  the  mountains  crest  by 
crest. 
Are  they  of  stars  or  beacons  that  we  see  ? 
Taygetus  takes  here  the  winds  abreast. 

And  there  the  sun  resumes  Thermopylae  ; 
The  light  is  Athens  where  those  remnants  rest, 
And  Salamis  the  sea-waU  of  that  sea  ; 
llie  grass  men  tread  upon 
Is  very  Marathon, 
The  leaves  are  of  that  time-unstridcen  tree 
That  storm  nor  sun  can  fret. 
Nor  wind,  since  she  that  set 
Made  it  her  sign  to  men  whose  shield  was  she  : 
Here,  as  dead  Time  his  deathless  things, 
Eurotas  and  Cej^isus  keep  their  sleepless 
springs.*' 

There  are  few  finer  passages  than  this 
in  English  lyric  poetry ;  in  contemporary 
poetry  we  doubt  if  it  has  an  equal.  It  is 
great,  because  it  possesses  the  native  quali- 
ties of  our  verse,  which  Mr.  Swinburne's 
style  generally  lacks,  genuine  feeling,  manly 
self  restraint,  direct  simplicity,  and  idioma- 
tic vigor.  A  few  sustained  lyrics  of  this 
stamp  would  do  more  to  establish*an  en- 
during reputation  than  volumes  of  fluent 
invective  against  religion  or  glittering  rhap- 
sodies on  the  Universal  Republic 

The  passions  of  modem  life,  which  ap- 
pear to  Mr.  Swinburne  so  full  of  sound 
and  fury,  die  completely  away,  or  at  most 
make  themselves  but  famtly  audible,  in  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Rossetti.  The  latter  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  poet  of  the  order  that 
haunt 


"  The  vale  of  magical  dark  mysteries. 


i» 


In  one  of  his  sonnets  he  speaks  approv- 
ingly of  the  religious  symbolism  of  ancient 
art,  and  advises  the  modems  to  retrace 
their  footsteps  to  the  old  starting-point,  A 
similar  impulse,  we  presume,  leads  him  to 
attempt  in  poetry  a  revival  of  the  mystical 
style  of  Dante's  "  Vita  Nuova."  Such,  at 
least,  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  his 
sonnets,  which,  we  think,  contain  all  that 
is  most  characteristic  of  his  work. 

The  objections  to  such  a  scheme  are  not 
far  to  seek,  and  lose  none  of  their  force 
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after  an  examination  of  Mr.  Rossetti's 
poems.  The  period  for  which  Dante 
wrote  was  theological,  learned,  and  enig- 
matical. Our  own  day  is  scientific  and 
matter-of-fact  to  excess.  The  complete 
body  of  physical  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy which  Dante  compiled  throws  light 
upon  the  otherwise  dark  enigmas  of  his 
style.  In  the  riddles  of  the  modem  mys- 
tic every  thing  is  of  private  interpretation, 
and  depends  upon  the  kind  of  communi- 
cation established  between  the  author  and 
the  reader.  Lastly,  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova" 
Dante  gives  us  a  detailed  history  of  his 
connection  with  Beatrice,  and  explains  the 
occasion  and  the  meaning  of  each  sonnet 
in  turn.  Mr.  Rossetti  affords  us  no  clue 
to  the  collection  of  sonnets  which  he  terms 
"  contributions  towards  a  work  to  be  enti- 
tled ;  The  House  of  Life.' "  We  fail  to 
find  in  it  any  sign  of  unity  or  arrangement. 
We  see  that  some  of  the  sonnets  express 
the  feelings  of  a  lover  in  happy  possession 
of  his  mistress,  and  others  in  despair  at  the 
loss  of  her ;  others,  again,  are  in  a  vein  of 
philosophical  reflection ;  but  how  the  phi- 
losophical sonnets  are  connected  with  the 
love  sonnets,  or  the  love  sonnets  with  each 
other,  there  is  nothing  to  declare.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  that,  whether  or  not  the 
reader  of  Dante  fathoms  the  depth  of  the 
poet's  meaning,  he  finds  enough  to  interest 
him  strongly  in  an  orderly  and  beautiful 
work;  while  the  reader  of  Mr.  Rossetti 
has  to  content  himself  with  guessing  at 
mysteries,  which  often  turn  out  to  be  no- 
thmg  but  word  puzzles  or  literary  conceits. 
We  propose  to  set  the  work  of  the  mas- 
ter and  disciple  side  by  side,  that  our  rea- 
ders may  judge  of  the  difference  in  quality. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  last 
sonnet  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  describing 
Dante's  sigh  passing  into  heaven  to  Bea- 
trice: 


« 


Beyond  the  sphere  that  has  the  largest  sweep 
the  sigh  that  issues  from  my  heart :  the 
new  apprehension  that  love  in  grief  leads  him 
draws  nim  heavenwards.  When  he  arrives  where 
he  desires,  he  sees  a  lady  who  receives  honor  and 
ihines  so  brightly  that,  through  the  midst  of  her 
splendor,  the  pilgrim  spirit  beholds  her.  He  sees 
her  in  such  wise  that  when  he  reports  her  to  me 
I  do  not  understand  him,  so  subtly  does  he  speak 
to  the  sorrowing  heart  that  makes  him  speak.  I 
know  that  he  speaks  of  that  gentle  one,  because 
he  often  names  Beatrice,  so  that  I  understand  him 
well,  dear  ladies  mine." 

The  drift  of  this  is  plain  enough,  and 
niceties  of  the  thought  can  be  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  light  of  Dante's  own  com- 


mentary. Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
of  Mr.  Rossetti's  most  finished  sonnets  on 
what  appears  to  be  a  parallel  occasion : 

"  I  sat  with  Love  beside  a  woodside  well. 
Leaning  across  the  water,  I  and  he ; 
Nor  ever  did  he  speak,  nor  looked  at  me. 

But  touched  his  lute  wherein  was  audible, 

The  certain  secret  thing  he  had  to  tell : 
Only  our  mirrored  eyes  met  silently 
In  tne  low  wave ;  and  that  sound  came  to  be 

The  passionate  voice  I  knew  ;  and  my  tears  feU. 

And  at  their  fall,  his  eyes  beneath  grew  hers  ; 

And  with  his  foot  and  with  his  wing  feathers 
He  swept  the  spring  that  watered  my  heart's 
drouth. 

Then  the  dark  ripples  spread  to  waving  hair, 

And,  as  I  stooped,  her  own  lips  rising  there 
Bubbled  with  brimming  kisses  at  my  mouth." 

Both  these  poems  make  pictures,  but 
Dante's  is  full  of  a  deep  and  tender  mean- 
ing. Mr.  Rossetti's  is  a  picture,  and  no 
more ;  or  if  there  is  a  meaning  to  the  gross 
image  in  the  concluding  line,  it  is  of  a 
kind  that  we  would  sooner  miss. 

This  difference  is  continued  throughout 
the  sonnets  of  the  two  poets :  Dante  being, 
always  simple  and  tender,  Mr.  Rossetti 
rarely  any  thing  more  than  picturesque. 
Thus  both  of  them  describe  abstract  pas- 
sions by  means  of  persons  and  images. 
Dante,  for  instance,  speaks  of  Love  "driv- 
ing from  his  breast  the  exile  sighs  that 
went  out  wailing."  Mr.  Rossetti's  abstract 
characters  are  also  numerous — Love,  Sleep, 
Death,  and  the  like — but  they  are  much 
more  finely  dressed  than  Dante's :  they  live 
in  groves,  wear  aureoles,  and  carry  gonfal- 
ons. So  laboriously  picturesque  is  he  that 
he  sometimes  spoils  a  symbol  with  a  really 
felicitous  meaning  by  overloading  it.  It  is 
poetical  to  speak  of  sleep  as  a  fallow-field ; 
but  Mr.  Rossetti,  wishing  to  connect  the 
idea  of  sleep  with  love,  writes  "  the  love- 
soian  fallow-field  of  sleep,"  and  so  destroys 
the  beauty  of  the  metaphor.  Death  may 
appear  to  Mr.  Rossetti  as  a  child,  but  why 
need  he  go  on  to  speak  of  "  Death's  new- 
bom  milky  eyes  ?"  or  what  is  the  point  of 
saying  of  Song  that  his  hair 
*'  Blew  like  a  flame,  and  blossomed  like  a  wreath  ?" 

To  picturesque  symbolism  of  this  sort, 
however,  we  have  no  objection,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  pretends  to  be  profound.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  symbolism  which 
Mr.  Rossetti  affects,  and  for  which  no 
terms  of  condemnation  can  be  too  strong. 
We  allude  to  certain  sonnets,  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  attach  a  spiritual  meaning  to 
the  animal  passions.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
sonnets  describe,  with  a  revolting  pictur- 
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esqueness,  the  sexual  relatioo,  which,  with 
a  profanity  the  more  gross  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  unconscious,  he  speaks  of  m 
the  second  sonnet  under  the  metaphor 
of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  stigmatizing  such  a 
deification  of  the  animal  instincts  as  emas- 
culate obscenity.  Mysteries  of  this  sort 
are  intelligible  enough,  but  they  belong 
to  the  worship  of  no  deity  but  Priapus. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  other  passages  in  the 
sonnets  so  objectionable  as  those  which  we 
have  noticed ;  but  the  whole  spirit  of  Mr. 
Rossetti's  love  poetry  is  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Love,  as  he  represents  it,  appears  not  as 
romantic  passion,  or  even  as  natural  ardor, 
but  as  pious  sensuality.  If  the  lover  of  his 
verse  wishes  to  praise  his  mistress,  he  de- 
scribes her  as  one — 

"Whose    speech    truth   knows    not    from    her 
thought, 
Nor  Icve  her  body  from  her  soul, " 

Her  *' brows,  hands,  lips,  heart,  mind, 
voice,  kisses,  and  words,"  are  so  many  ter- 
restrial revelations  of  the  heavenly  Deity ; 
and  when  death  deprives  him  of  her  com- 
pany, the  force  of  love,  as  we  have  seen, 
calls  up  her  image  from  a  spring  so  vividly 
that  her  "  lips  bubble  with  brimming  kisses 
at  his  mouth.*'  It  can,  of  cQurse,  be  urged 
that,  as  what  is  obscure  may  be  profound, 
love  poetry  of  this  sort  is  an  expression  of 
refined  passion :  for  ourselves,  we  confess 
that  the  religious  tone  in  the  amatory  son- 
nets reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  language  of 
the  Agapemone. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  thought 
is  reflected  in  his  style.  The  construction 
of  his  verse  is  generally  musical,  and  his 
language  is  sometimes  happily  epigram- 
matic, as  in  the  description  of  the  Ught-of- 
love  ladies — 

'<  Who  kissed  Love's  wings  that  brought  him  yes- 
terday, 
And  thanks  his  wings  to-day  that  he  is  flown." 

Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken 
to  give  every  thought  an  uncommon  as- 
pect, and  to  elaborate  the  language  in 
whidi  it  is  expressed.  The  value  of  the 
thought,  however,  often  seems  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  labor  spent  upon  it,  as 
m  the  follo\sang  sonnet  called  ''  A  Day  of 
Love :" 

"While  Lore's  spcU 
From  his  predominant  presence  doth  compel 
All  alien  hours,  an  outworn  populace, 
The  hours  of  Love  fill  full  tne  echoing  space 
With  sweet  confederate  music  favorable. ' 


Here,  we  suppose,  if  Mr.  Rossetti,  like 
Dante,  were  to  translate  himself,  he  would 
say  he  wished  to  express  that  the  time  was 
fuU  of  love ;  that  he  therefore  represented 
Love  expelling  the  memory  of  past  hours 
from  the  present  moment,  the  perfect  de- 
light of  which  he  described  by  the  image 
of  music.  But  we  think  it  clear  that  a 
feeling  so  simple  can  not  be  really  intensi- 
fied by  so  much  elaboration  and  such  re- 
mote imagery. 

The  practice  of  looking  at  every  thing  in 
an  uncommon  way  extends  itself  to  the 
commonest  objects.  A  love-letter  is  thus 
addressed : 

«  Warmed  by  her  hand  and  shadowed  by  her  hair. 
As  closed  she  leaned  and  poured  her  heart 
through  thee. 
Whereof  the  articulate  throbs  accompany 

The  smooth  black  stream  that  maJtes  thy  white- 
ness fairf 
Sweet  fluttering  sheet !" 

Passing  over  the  grammatical  looseness 
of  these  lines,  and  making  allowance  for  a 
lover's  enthusiasm,  we  must  say  we  have 
never  known  ink  and  paper  apostrophized 
in  terms  of  such  elaborate  and  Oriental 
respect. 

Obscurity  of  thought  may  sometimes  be 
condoned  in  a  mystical  poet,  but  wherever 
his  thought  is  clear  in  intention  he  has  no 
excuse  for  not  presenting  it  in  the  clearest 
language,  especially  when,  like  Mr.  Ros- 
setti, he  opens  his  volume  with  the  notice 
that  nothing  is  included  which  is  believed 
to  be  incomplete.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
say  of  lines  like  these  ? 

"  Because  our  talk  was  of  the  cloud-control 
And  moon-track  of  the  journeying  face  of  Fate. 

Her  tremulous  kisses  faltered  at  love's  gate, 
And  her  eyes  dreamed  against  a  distant  goal." 

\Vhen  translated  into  English  prose  we 
suppose  this,  means,  "  Our  talk  of  the  un- 
certainty of  events  made  her  kisses  falter 
on  her  lips,  while  her  eyes  appeared  to 
contemplate  some  distant  goal."  We  see 
in  fragments  the  metaphor  by  which  the 
thought  is  conveyed,  but  to  extract  any 
dear  image  fix>m  the  words  in  the  first  two 
lines  is,  we  venture  to  say,  a  sheer  impos- 
sibility. In  the  next  sonnet,  called  "  Part- 
ed Love,"  we  read 

"  What  shall  be  said  of  this  embattled  day, 
And  armed  occupation  of  this  night. 
By  all  thy  foes  beleaguered — now  when  sight 

Nor  sound  denotes  the  loved  one  far  away  ? 

Of  these  thy  vanquished  hours  what  shalt  thoa 
lay — 
As  every  sense  to  whidi  she  dealt. delight 
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Now  labors  lonely  o'er  the  stark  noon-height 
To  reach  the  sunset's  desolate  disarray  ?" 

How  can  we  sympathize  with  a  lonely 
lover,  however  weary  of  the  time,  who  can 
not  speak  more  plainly  than  this  ? 

We  have  commented  severely  upon 
these  sonnets  because  their  defects  appear 
to  us  considerably  to  exceed  their  merits. 
It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  Mr.  Ros- 
setti  to  deny  that  his  poetical  qualities — 
and  they  are  not  mean — sometimes  com- 
bine to  produce  a  really  happy  result.  The 
following  sonnet  is  entitled  "  Ilie  Portrait :" 

**  O  Lord  of  all  compassionate  control, 
O  Love,  let  this  my  lady's  picture  glow 
Under  my  hand  to  praise  thy  name,  and  show 

Even  of  her  inner  self  the  perfect  whole ; 

That  he  who  seeks  her  beauty's  forthest  goal. 
Beyond  the  light  that  the  sweet  glances  throw, 
And  refluent  wave  of  the  sweet  smUe,  may 
know 

The  very  sky  and  sealine  of  her  soul. 

Lo!  it  is  done.     Above  the  long  lithe  throat 
The  mouth's  mould  testifies  of  voice  and  kiss. 
The  shadowed  eyes  remember  and  foresee. 

Her  face  is  made  her  shrine.     Let  all  men  note 

That  in  all  years  (O  Love,  thy  gift  is  this  !) 
They  that  would  look  on  her  must  come  to  me." 

If  "  Lord  of  all  compassionate  control" 
is  not  one  of  the  author's  many  affecta- 
tions, it  is,  at  any  rate,  not  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish. "  Long  lithe  throat"  has  rather  too 
much  of  the  jargon  of  the  studio.  But 
with  these  exceptions  the  sonnet  seems  to 
us  as  good  as  it  can  be.  Appropriate  sym- 
bolism is  imited  to  ingenious  fancy,  and 
expressed  in  language  of  natural  feeling. 
It  is  a  singular  comment  on  the  general 
tone  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  love  poems,  that  as 
the  expression  in  the  portrait  is  appropri- 
ately made  a  revelation  of  the  lady's  soul, 
so  the  bodily  traits  of  the  lady  herself  are 
elsewhere  exalted  as  revelations  of  the  su- 
preme and  invisible  Love.  But  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  symbolism  represents  the 
glow  of  natural  feeling ;  in  the  latter  it  is 
an  unnatural  conceit 

Mr.  Rossetti's  volume  also  contains  se- 
veral ballads,  which  are  mostly  exercises 
cm  remote  subjects  in  a  semi-antique  style, 
generally  ingenious  and  complete.  One 
m  particular,  called  "  Sister  Helen,"  de- 
serves the  praise  due  to  poems  of  this 
class  as  being  forcibly  imagined  and  very 
dramatically  contrived.  TT&e  effect  of  the 
others  is  a  little  spoiled  by  their  tiresome 
and  unmeaning  burdens. 

We  purpose  to  close  our  remarks  on 
Mr.  Rossetti's  verse  with  some  reflections 
on  a  poem  which,  we  think,  reveals  charac- 


teristically the  incapacity  of  the  literary 
poet  to  deal  with  contemporary  themes  in 
an  effective  and  straightforward  manner. 
"Jenny"  is  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  un- 
fortunate women.  A  man  is  supposed  to 
have  accompanied  a  girl  of  this  description 
to  her  house,  where  she  falls  asleep  with 
her  head  on  his  knee,  while  he  moralizes 
on  her  condition.  The  majority  of  the 
poets  have,  as  we  think,  wisely,  avoided 
subjects  of  this  sort.  But  assuming  that 
success  might  justify  its  treatment,  one  of 
the  first  elements  of  success  is  that  the 
piece  should  be  brief  and  forcible.  "  Jen- 
ny" is  nearly  400  lines  long.  The  metre 
at  the  opening  reminds  us  of  one  which 
Mr.  Browning  uses  with  characteristic 
force,  but  which  in  Mr.  Rossetti's  hands 
soon  degenerates  into  feeble  octosyllabic 
verse.  The  thought  throughout  is  preten- 
tious but  commonplace.  The  moralist, 
beginning  with  something  like  a  rhapso- 
dy on  the  appearance  of  the  girl  as  she 
lies  asleep,  wonders  what  she  is  thinking 
about ;  he  then  reflects  that  her  sleep  ex- 
actly resembles  the  sleep  of  a  pure  wo- 
man ;  her  face  he  feels  might  serve  a  paint- 
er as  the  model  of  a  Madonna.  We  are 
thus  imperceptibly  edged  on  into  the  au- 
thor's favorite  regions  of  abstraction : 

•*  Yet,  Jenny,  looking  long  at  you 
The  woman  almost  fades  from  view. 
A  cipher  of  man's  changeless  sum 
Of  lust  past,  present,  and  to  come 
Is  left.    A  riadle  that  one  shrinks 
To  challenge  from  the  scornful  sphinx." 

Exactly.  So  this  profound  philosopher, 
whose  somewhat  particular  reflections  oa 
the  charms  of  the  sleeper  have  brought 
him  at  last  face  to  face  with  the  mystery 
of  evil,  coolly  remarks — 

"  Come,  come,  what  good  in  thoughts  like  this  ?" 

packs  some  gold  into  the  girl's  hair,  and 
takes  his  leave.  What  good  indeed? 
But  why  in  that  case,  and  if  Mr.  Rossetti 
had  no  power  to  deal  otherwise  with  so 
painful  a  theme  could  he  not  have  spared 
us  an  useless  display  of  affected  sentiment 
and  impotent  philosophy  ? 

The  style  of  the  poem  is  as  bad  as  the 
matter.  Descriptions  repulsively  realistic 
are  mixed  up  with  imagery  like  that  in  So- 
lomon's Song;  the  most  familiar  objects 
are  described  by  the  most  unusual  parsu 
phrases ;  a  London  schoolboy,  for  instance, 
being  called  **  a  wise  imchildish  elf,"  while 
the  similes  are  painfully  far-fetched.  The 
heart  of  the  woman  is  said  to  be — 
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"  Like  a  rose  shut  in  a  book 
In  which  pure  women  may  not  look. 
For  its  base  pages  claim  control 
To  crush  the  flower  within  the  soul ; 
Where  through  each  dead  rose-leaf  that  clings. 
Pale  as  transparent  psyche  wings. 
To  the  vile  text,  are  traced  such  things 
As  might  make  lady's  cheek  indeed 
More  than  a  living  rose  to  read ; 
So  nought  save  foolish  foulness  may 
Watch  with  hard  eyes  the  sure  decay ; 
And  so  the  life-blood  of  this  rose, 
Puddled  with  shameful  knowledge,  flows 
Through  leaves  no  chaste  hand  may  unclose.  *' 

Affectation  and  obscurity  make  the  ap- 
plication of  this  difficult  enough.  It  will 
not,  however,  escape  notice  that  the  simile 
is  radically  false;  for, whereas  the  point 
is  that  the  woman's  heart  is  alive  in  the 
midst  of  corruption,  the  rose  in  the  book, 
to  which  the  heart  is  compared,  is  dried 
and  dead. 

Without  in  any  way  affecting  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mystic,  Mr.  Morris  withdraws 
himself,  perhaps,  even  farther  than  Mr. 
Rossetti  from  all  sympathy  with  the  life 
and  interest  of  his  time : 

**  Of   Heaven  and  Hell   I   have  no  power    to 
sing. 
I  can  not  ease  the  burden  of  your  fears. 
Or  make  quick-coming  death  a  little  thing, 
Or  bring  again  the  pleasures  of  past  years. 
Nor  for  my  words  snail  ye  forg^  your  tears. 
Or  hope  again  for  aught  that  I  can  say, 
The  ictle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

But  rather,  when  aweary  of  your  mirth 
From  full  hearts  still  unsatisfied  ye  sig^h. 
And  feeling  kindly  unto  all  the  earth, 
Grudge  every  minute  as  it  passes  by, 
Made  the  more  mindful  tnat  the  sweet  days 

die, 
Remember  me  a  little  then  I  pray, 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  aay. 

The  heavy  trouble,  the  bewildering  care. 
That  weigh  us  down  who  live  and  earn  our 

bread. 
These  idle  verses  have  no  power  to  bear ; 
So  let  me  sing  of  names  remembered. 
Because  they,  living  not,  can  ne'er  be  dead, 
Or  long  time  take  their  memories  away 
From  us  poor  singers  of  an  empty  day." 

Such  is  Mr.  Morris's  apology  for  taking 
us  back  to  a  kind  of  mediaeval  legend  for 
the  scheme  of  his  "  Earthly  Paradise." 
"  Certain  gentlemen  and  mariners  of  Nor- 
way having  considered  all  that  they  had 
heard  of  the  *  Earthly  Paradise '  set  sail 
to  find  it,  and,  after  many  troubles,  and 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  came  old  men  to 
some  western  land  of  which  they  had  ne- 
ver before  heard;  there  they  died  when 
they  had  dwelt  there  certain  years  much 
honored  of  the  strange  people."      The 


narrative  of  their  wanderings  is  told  with 
much  grace  and  pathos.  A  proposal  by 
a  priest  of  the  strange  people  that  feasts 
should  be  instituted,  for  the  wanderers  to 
hear  some  of  the  tales  of  their  Greek 
ancestors,  connects  the  stories  of  the 
poem  with  the  introduction.  Mr.  Morris 
ascribes  his  inspiration  to  Chaucer,  but 
we  think  that  the  design  of  "  The  Earthly 
Paradise  "  bears  much  more  resemblance 
to  the  "  Decameron  "  than  to  "  The  Can- 
terbury Tales."  The  characters  are  far 
more  like  the  colorless  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  left  Florence  during  the  plague, 
and  serve  so  conveniently  as  narrators 
and  audience  of  the  Tales  in  the  "  De- 
cameron," than  Chaucer's  vivacious  com- 
pany of  pilgrims.  At  the  end  of  each 
of  Boccaccio's  stories,  his  ladies  "praise 
the  tale,"  or  "  laugh  very  pleasantly,"  or 
"  feel  their  cheeks  suffused  with  blushes." 
In  like  manner  Mr.  Morris's  wanderers 
"  watch  the  shades  of  their  dead  hopes 
pass  by,"  sit  "silent,  soft-hearted,  and 
compassionate,"  or  are  "wrapped  up  in 
soft  self-pity."  We  are  never  interested 
in  their  actions,  as  in  the  quarrel  between 
the  Frere  and  the  Sompnoure ;  indeed  it 
is  clear  that  the  racy  incidents  of  real  life 
would  be  out  of  place  among  his  legend- 
dary  shadows.  The  symmetrical  division 
of  the  Tales  by  periods  of  time  is  after 
the  manner  of  the  "Decameron;"  but 
the  institution  of  monthly  feasts  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  telling  stories  is  a  some- 
what clumsy  contrivance  for  connecting 
the  tales  with  the  introduction,  and  for 
giving  the  poet  an  excuse  for  a  graceful 
prelude  to  every  month  of  the  year.  In 
spite,  however,  of  small  blemishes,  there 
is  a  beauty  and  completeness  in  the  design 
of  the  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  which  gives  it 
a  fine  distinction  among  the  crowd  of  cha- 
otic fragments  that  darken  modem  litera- 
ture. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Morris  has 
executed  his  task  we  can  not  speak  with 
unmixed  praise.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
clear  that  he  has  expended  his  whole  skill 
upon  investing  his  poems  with  an  antique 
au:.  The  closeness  with  which  he  repro- 
duces the  efiect  of  the  old  romance  style 
in  his  loosely-constructed  verse  is  often 
surprising  as  a  poetical  tour  de  force,  A 
passage  m  the  "  Lovers  of  Gudrun,"  where 
Guest  the  seer  watches  the  sons  of  Olaf 
bathing,  strikes  us  as  particularly  noticea- 
ble; but  there  are  many  parts  of  his  tales 
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and  especially  the  openings,  where  the 
ancient  simplicity  has  been  imitated  with 
great  fidelity.  In  his  description  of  na- 
turCy  also,  the  out-of*door  fieshness  and 
na$V€tioi  the  romances  has  been  very  hap- 
pily caught. 

His  command  of  the  ancient  style  has, 
however,  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  oth- 
er qualities  far  more  essential  to  real  suc- 
cess in  narrative.  In  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, vivacity  of  incident,  and  energy 
of  versification,  Mr.  Morris  shows  himsdf 
either  negligent  or  incapable.  His  poeti* 
cal  method  may  be  contrasted  not  un- 
fairly with  that  of  Ariosto.  Like  that  great 
poet,  he  professedly  appears  "  in  raiment 
clad  of  stories  oft  besung."  Ariosto's 
style,  however,  is  extremely  idiomatic,  and 
generally  ironical.  Yet,  though  no  reviva- 
list, and  while  looking  on  the  marvels  of 
Turpin's  Chronicle  with  the  eye  of  a  hu- 
tnorist,  he  had  a  poet's  appreciation  of  all 
that  was  noble  in  the  idea  of  chivalry. 
Mr.  Morris,  on  the  other  hand,  while  try- 
ing above  all  things  to  tell  his  stories  in 
the  language  of  romance,  often  misses  the 
romantic  spirit ;  indeed,  so  far  is  he  from 
feeling  it,  that  he  is  forever  breathing  into 
his  Neo-Gothic  verse  the  expression  of 
that  decrepit  love-longing,  which  is  the 
peculiar  product  of  modem  poetry.  There 
is  nothing  heroic  about  his  heroes.  ITiey 
perform  great  deeds,  it  is  true,  because  the 
old  stories  so  represent  them ;  but  the  only 
adventures  in  which  Mr.  Morris  shows  any 
interest  are  their  love  affairs.  Thus  when 
Perseus  falls  in  with  Andromeda,  several 
pages  are  taken  up  with  a  recital  of  all 
that  they  felt  and  said ;  but  when  the  sea- 
monster  appears,  he  is  dispatched  in  as 
many  lines.  Perseus  is  armed  with  the 
Gorgon's  head,  a  weapon  of  such  tre- 
mendous power,  that  he  ought  to  have  felt 
it  should  be  used  only  on  great  occasions ; 
yet  he  employs  it  on  the  least  provocation, 
and  against  the  most  ignoble  foes,  merely, 
as  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Morris  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  conducting  him  back  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  embraces  of  An- 
dromeda. Ruggiero,  in  the  "  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso,"  has  a  similar  enchanted  shield,  but 
he  keeps  it  carefully  under  cover,  and 
when  on  one  occasion  he  gains  the  victo- 
ry, by  the  accidental  removal  of  the  case, 
he  flings  the  shield  into  a  well.  Even  the 
lovers  in  Mr.  Morris's  stories  do  not  com- 
mand our  respect.  In  the  "  Lovers  of 
Gudrun,"  perhaps  the  best  story  of  the 


collection,  our  sympathy  is  claimed  for 
Kiartan,  who  is  deprived  of  his  mistress 
by  the  treachery  of  his  friend.  In  the  old 
story  we  should  probably  feel  compassion 
for  such  a  man ;  for,  though  the  knights  of 
romance  are  by  no  means  immaculate,  their 
infidelities  are  generally  lightly  passed  over 
in  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  narrative. 
But  how  can  we  waste  our  sympathy  on 
Mr.  Morris's  soft-hearted  lover,  who  loiters 
in  Norway,  scarcely  sending  a  meagre 
message  to  Gudrun,  while  he  amuses  him- 
self with  the  king's  sister  Ingibiorg,  who 

"  More  than  well 
Be^n  to  love  him,  and  he  let  her  love, 
Sajing  withal  that  naught  at  all  might  move 
His  heart  from  Gudrun  ;  and  for  very  sooth 
He  might  have  held  that  word;  and  yet  for 

ruth 
And  a  soft  pleasure  that  he  might  notname^ 
All  unrebuked  he  let  her  soft  eyes  claim 
Kindness  from  his  ?*' 

More  tiresome  still  is  Acontius.  This 
youth  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  lady 
whom  he  has  just  seen  "  through  half-shut 
eyes,"  learns  to  his  horror  that  she  is  to 
be  sacrificed  to  Diana.  Yet  though  he  af- 
terwards sees  her  twice,  he  has  never 
the  heart  to  speak  to  her,  much  less 
to  effect  her  escape.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Morris,  that  after  a  thousand  lines 
filled  with  languishing  and  lamentation, 
without  one  act  of  courage  or  ingenuity 
on  his  part,  this  most  detestable  of  lovers, 
through  the  intervention  of  Venus,  is  re- 
warded by  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Cy- 
dippe. 

The  heroines  of  the  tales,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  as  forward  as  the  heroes  are 
languid.  We  have  no  objection  to  their 
falling  in  love  at  first  sight — though  the 
occasional  appearance  of  some  shrewish 
Katharine  would  certainly  be  a  relief — 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  their  unconceal- 
ed complaisance  would  have  disenchant- 
ed any  lovers  more  particular  than  Mr. 
Morris's.  Even  Aslaug,  fostered  in  the 
rudest  retirement,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
ship  off  her  coast,  speculates  whether  "  the 
great  lord  "  to  whom  it  belongs  will  fall 
in  love  with  her.  Mr.  Morris,  in  fact, 
seems  to  think  that  shame  and  reserve  are 
qualities  incompatible  with  simplicity.  Yet 
he  might  remember  that  Homer's  Nau- 
sicaa,  on  approaching  her  father's  town 
with  Ulysses  in  her  wagon,  bids  him  leave 
her,  lest  she  should  provoke  comment 
by  appearing  in  the  company  of  a  stran- 
ger. 
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Again,  the  author  has  the  very  slender- 
est appreciation  of  the  value  of  incident. 
This  IS  not  the  fault  of  his  originals.  Both 
the  Greek  and  the  Norse  legends  have 
their  full  complement  of  the  marvelous, 
but  for  the  marvelous  Mr.  Morris  cares 
nothing.  We  confess  that  we  approached 
these  stories  with  delighted  expectation. 
The  reappearance  of  the  dragon  m  poetry, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  skeptical  age,  is  an 
event  which  all  readers  of  poetry  should 
welcome.  We  recalled  the  spirit-stirring 
combat  between  Ruggiero  and  the  Ork, 
and  the  magnificent  description  of  the 
dragon  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Faery 
Queen."  But  Mr.  Morris  can  not  "  see  " 
a  dragon,  much  less  can  his  dragons  fight. 
When  the  Chimaera  appears,  the  messen- 
ger who  reports  it  to  King  Jobates  con- 
fesses to  having  been  so  frightened  as  to 
be  unable  to  say  what  it  was  like.  When 
Mr.  Morris  himself  has  to  describe  the 
sea-beast  killed  by  Perseus,  this  is  all  he 
has  to  say  of  him : 

"  He  beholding  Jove's  son  drawing  near 
A  huge  black  fold  against  him  did  uprear, 
Maned  with  a  hairy  tuf^,  as  some  old  tree 
Hung  round  with  moss  in  lands  where  vapors  be  P* 

It  excites  neither  surprise  nor  admiration 
that  this  most  feeble  and  incapable  mon- 
ster should  succumb  beneath  one  whisk  of 
the  hero's  magic  sword. 

Lastly,  the  natural  languor  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris's style  makes  his  verse  at  once  diffuse  and 
tedious.  An  incurable  habit  of  gossiping 
causes  him  to  loiter  in  his  narratives,  when 
he  should  be  swift  and  stirring.  If  one  of 
his  heroes,  say  the  man  bom  to  be  a  King, 
sets  out  on  a  journey  of  life  and  death,  we 
are  told  all  that  he  thought  about,  whether 
the  apples  that  he  saw  were  ripe,  and  how 
many  old  women  he  passed,  going  to  mar- 
ket. If  a  princess  has  occasion  to  look 
out  of  a  window,  Mr.  Morris  peeps  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  carpet  she  is  standing  on ; 
and  when  he  has  married  a  pair  of  lovers 
in  the  middle  of  a  story,  he  pauses  to 
breathe  a  tearful  blessing  sdter  them,  telling 
them  to  make  the  most  of  their  time,  as 
they  will  probably  some  day  grow  tired  of 
each  other's  company,  and  at  any  rate  they 
will  have  to  die. 

This  tendency  to  diffiiseness  is  encourag- 
ed by  the  metre  of  the  poems.  The  hero- 
ic couplet,  properly  so  called  with  all  its 
proved  capacities,  is  set  aside  in  fiivor  of 
the  elementary  style  of  Chaucer,  who,  if 
he  were  now  iive,  would  be  the  first  to 


own  that  the  noble  metre  which  he  invent- 
ed had  received  its  last  development  from 
later  hands.  But  Mr.  Morris  is  far  more 
diffuse  than  Chaucer  himself.  The  latter, 
though  he  does  not  observe  the  couplet, 
rarely  makes  a  break  in  the  middle  of  a 
line,  so  that  his  ihymes  are  clearly  maiked. 
Mr.  Morris,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  by 
sentences,  and,  as  his  chief  aim  is  to  give 
each  sentence  an  archaic  turn,  his  verse  re- 
sembles old  prose  with  incidental  rhymes. 
In  this  way  his  rhymes  become  useless  not 
only  as  points  of  rhetoric,  but  as  points  of 
limitation.  We  select  a  passage  at  random 
to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

«  So  Bodli  nothing  loth  went  every  day 
When  so  they  would  to  make  the  lovers  gay, 
When  so  they  would  to  get  him  gone,  that  these 
Even  with  such  yearning  looks  their  souls  might 

please 
As  must  be  spoken,  but  sound  folly  still 
To  aueht  but  twain,  because  no  tongue  hath  skill 
To  tell  their  meaning.     Kinder,  Kiartan  deemed, 
Grew  Bodli  day  by  day,  and  ever  seemed 
WeU  nigh  as  happy  as  the  happy  twain. 
And  unto  Bodli  life  seemed  nought  but  gain« 
And  fair  the  days  were." 

The  octosyllabic  metre,  with  its  inherent 
facility,  does  not  become  vigorous  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Morris,  nor  can  we  approve 
of  his  revival  of  the  seven-line  stanza,  after 
its  long  supersession  by  the  Spenserian 
stanza.  It  is  in  this  measure,  however,  we 
think,  that  Mr.  Morris  writes  best;  indeed, 
when  obliged  to  consider  the  ways  and 
means  of  metre,  he  shows  that  he  can  be 
concise  and  forcible  enough.  The  follow- 
ing stanza  describes  the  feelings  of  Atalan- 
ta  at  her  first  interview  with  Milanion  be- 
fore the  race : 

••What  mean  these  longings,  vague,  without  a 

name, 
And  this  vain  pity  never  felt  before. 
This  sudden  Unguor,  this  contempt  of  fame. 
This  tender  sorrow  for  the  time  past  o*er. 
These  doubts  that  grow  each  minute  more  and 

more  ? 
Why  does  she  tremble  as  the  time  draws  near, 
And  weak  defeat  and  woful  victory  fear  ?" 

In  the  graceful  epilogue  to  The  Earth-- 
ly  JParadisfj  Mr.  Morris  sends  forth  his 
book  to  find  the  spirit  of  Chaucer,  who,  he 
says,  will  understand  and  sympathize  with 
his  attempt 

••  to  lay 
The  ghosts  that  crowd  about  life's  empty  day." 

We  confess  we  do  not  think  that  Chau- 
cer, however  gratified  he  might  be  with 
Mr.  Morris's  preference  and  real  apprecia- 
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tioDy  would  at  all  sanction  his  method  of  pre&ce  which  contain  these  words  is,  that 

laying  ghosts.     Of  all  poets  Chaucer  shows  the  purpose  of  this  highly  gifted  being  is 

the  most  vigorous  enjoyment  of  the  activ-  the  expression  of  truth,  the  poet  being  in 

ity  and  incident  of  life,  from  which  his  fact  above  all  things  an  inspired  philoso- 

iiaLStidious  scholar  so  delicately  withdraws  pher.    Wordsworth's  definition,  so  far  from 

himself.     With   his   quick    perception  of  being  exhaustive,  is,  we  think,  extremely 

character  and  his  genial  humor,  we  be-  particular.     It  altogether  subordinates  the 


lieve  that  the  father  of  our  poetry  would 
never  have    found    the  present  a  mere 
"  empty  day."     Such  a  phrase  might  char- 
acterize the  society  that  existed  at  Rome 
under  the  latter  empire,  where  all  the 
springs  of  political  and  social  life  were 
(uied     But  a  nation  like  England,  whose 
historical  fame  is  still  recent,  and  whose 
liberties  are  not  extinct,  does  not  subside  at 
once  into  such  a  state  of  torpor  as  the  ex- 
pression indicates.     It  is  true  that  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  Ufe  that  marked  the  period 
of  Chaucer,  has  almost  entirely  disappear- 
ed;  it  is  true  also  that  other  arts  like  those 
of  journalism  and  novel-writing  have  done 
much  to  supersede  poetry  in  the  represen- 
tation of  national  manners ;  yet  alter  all 
deductions,  enough  remains  of  passion  in 
politics,  and  individuality  in  character  to 

give  opportunities  to  the  poet  who  knows 
ow  to  seize  them.  That  the  opportuni- 
ties have  not  been  seized  argues,  we  think, 
less  the  emptiness  of  the  day,  than  the  in- 
capacity of  the  poets. 

The  failure  of  the  literary  poets  to  ap- 
preciate the  active  life  of  theur  time,  as  well 
as  the  affectations  of  thought  and  language 
that  are  such  blemishes  in  their  poetry,  are 
due,  we  think,  to  two  main  causes,  the  ex- 
aggerated estimate  which  the  poets  have 
formed  of  their  function,  and  the  arbitra- 
ry standard  of  diction  which  they  affect. 
Throughout  this  century  there  has  been  a 
growing  disposition  among  the  poets  to  se- 
parate themselves  into  an  exclusive  clique, 
whose  sympathies  and  perceptions  are  sup- 


qualities  of  the  poet,  as  a  master  of  lan- 
guage, to  his  qualities  as  a  man.  The  de- 
scription would  serve  but  as  a  very  faint 
likeness  of  writers  like  Juvenal,  Dryden, 
or  even  Bjrron,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  is,  especially  in  the  latter  words,  a  very 
exact  portrait  of  a  poet  of  the  Lake  School. 
A  more  aristocratic  definition  could  not 
have  been  framed,  for,  in  spite  of  Words- 
worth's subsequent  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people,  it  is  clear  that  a  poet  who 
rated  his  own  powers  so  highly,  would 
never  consent  to  be  bound  by  a  popular  de- 
cision, except  when  it  was  in  his  favor. 
And  so  it  has  turned  out.  The  poet  now 
exhibits  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to  any  thing 
like  a  questioning  examination  of  his  ut- 
terances. 

"Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind, 
For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it," 

says  Mr.  Tennyson.  Strange  as  it  seems, 
the  gifts  of  the  sac^r  vates^  "  the  sacred 
madness  of  the  bard,"  genuine  enough  in 
the  early  stages  of  society,  when  the  at- 
mosphere is  charged  with  an  electric  cre- 
dulity, are  now  reasserted  in  the  face  of  a 
skeptical  civilization.  Yet,  as  if  to  furnish 
another  example  of  the  tendency  of  an  ad- 
vanced age  to  develop  both  extremes  of 
faith  and  unbelief,  it  is  certain  that  the  cul- 
tivated society  of  the  present  day  is  dis- 
posed to  allow  the  most  despotic  preten- 
sions of  the  poet  The  critics  above  all, 
who  on  the  appearance  of  new  ideas  among 
the  poets  greeted  them  with  a  savage  roar- 
ing, have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  lamb- 


posed  to  be  quite  distinct  from  those  of  like  meekness.      Nay,  more,  those  who 

the  vulgar.    This  aristocratic  feeling  was  were  once  judges,  who  were  so  suddenly 

first  exhibited  by  one,  who  would  certain-  converted  into  enemies,  have  with  equal 

ly  be  the  first  to  condemn  the  practice  of  rapidity  been  transformed  into  partisans, 

those  who  now  push  his  principles  to  ab-  The  critic's  function  is  now  no  longer  to 

surd  extremes.    "  The  poet,"  says  Words-  decide,  but  to  interpret  or  to  flatter,  and 

worth, ''  is  a  man  endowed  with  more  live-  there  is  no  poet  of  mark,  who  has  not  a 

ly  sensibility,  more  enthusiasm,  and  ten-  crowd  of  devotees  skillful  as  commentators 

demess,  who  has  a  greater  knowledge  of  in  explaining  his  meaning,  and  ready  as 

human  nature,  and  a  more  comprehensive  courtiers  to  give  his  poems  the  preference 

soul,  than  are  supposed  to  be  common  over  all  that  are  past,  present,  and  proba- 

among  mankind — a  man  pleased  with  his  bly  to  come.    In  this  way  not  only  are  the 

awn  passions  and  volitions^  who  rejoices  decisions  of  common  sense  endangered, 

more  than  other  men  in  the  spirit  of  life  that  but  even  the  distinctions  between  right  and 

is  in  him^^  etc.,  etc.     The  outcome  of  the  wrong  run  a  risk  of  being  confounded.    If 
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a  poet  is  hopelessly  obscure,  he  is  of  comse 
proportionately  profound.  This  signifies 
little ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  that 
when  he  blasphemes  religion,  he  should  have 
sober-minded  admirers  who  can  scarcely 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  blame  his  exces- 
sive zeal  in  the  cause  of  progress ;  or  that 
his  outrages  upon  decency,  however  cold- 
blooded and  systematic,  should  be  excused 
as  the  passing  intemperance  of  youthful  ar- 
dor. 

We  believe  that  the  faith  in  modem 
poets  as  superior  beings  is  based  upon  the 
extraordinary  difference  between  their  lan- 
guage and  that  in  general  use.  Language 
has  prodigious  influence  over  the  mind  in 
every  stage  of  society,  and  in  the  disguise 
of  new  and  ingenious  words,  the  baldest 
platitude  may  be  received  with  honor,  and 
a  fallacy  a  thousand  times  exploded  may 
reappear  with  small  danger  of  immediate 
detection.  The  oracle  at  Delphi  owed 
much  of  its  influence  to  the  remoteness  and 
ambiguity  of  its  answers ;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  "  bard  "  sees  his  advantage  in  say- 
ing a  thing,  not  only  as  it  has  never  been 
said  before,  but  as  no  one  else  would  have 
been  likely  to  think  of  saying  it  Words- 
worth, it  is  true,  rested  his  whole  estimate 
of  the  poet  on  his  superiority  as  a  man, 
and  considered  diction  and  metre  of  such 
merely  secondary  importance,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  divest  poetry  of  all  ornament  by 
modeling  his  style  as  near  as  possible  on 
the  simple  language  in  use  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. But,  as  if  to  show  how  complete- 
ly he  was  at  fault  in  assigning  this  subordi- 
nate position  to  language,  the  practice  of 
almost  every  one  of  his  distinguished  suc- 
cessors has  been  to  elaborate  a  "  poetic 
diction  "  far  more  unlike  natiure  than  that 
which  he  himself  attacked.  The  whole 
range  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  shows  a 
progressive  scries  of  ingenious  experiments 
on  language.  Every  work  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's is  a  succession  of  daring  explora- 
tions in  metre.  Yet  neither  the  language 
of  the  one  poet,  nor  the  versification  of  the 
other  is  a  true  reflection  of  the  actions  or 
passions  of  the  men  among  whom  they 
live.  To  alter  the  accentuation  of  words 
in  common  use,^  to  speak  of  "rich  enow," 
instead  of  "  rich  enough,"  to  call  a  mer- 


*  What  are  we  to  say  to  Mr.  Rotsetti's  new 
pronunciation  of  '*  Hay  market  ?  '* 


<i 


Everywhere,  be  it  dry  or  wet. 

And  market-night  in  the  Haynuurket" 


chant  baik  '^adrommond,^these  are  ex- 
amples of  "poetic  diction"  much  more 
glaring  than  stray  lines  of  classical  pedan- 
try, such  asy 

"Golden  Phoelyiis  lifts  his  reddening  fires," 
for  which  Wordsworth  ridicules  Gray.  Yet 
licenses  of  this  kind  are  firequent  in  Mr. 
Rossetti's  poems,  and  go  far  to  make  up 
the  entire  style  of  Mr.  Morris.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  literary  school  on  all  occasions 
to  display  instead  of  concealing  their  art ; 
nor  can  we  better  characterize  their  man- 
ner than  by  employing  the  words  in  which 
Wordsworth  condemns  the  pedantic  imita- 
tors of  the  classics  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. "These  are  poets  who  think  that 
they  are  conferring  honor  on  themselves 
and  their  art,  in  proportion  as  they  separ- 
ate themselves  from  the  sympathies  of  men, 
and  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious 
habits  of  expression,  in  order  to  furnish 
food  for  fickle  tastes  and  fickle  appetites 
of  their  own  creation."  f 

That  there  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as 
"poetical  diction,"  distinguishable  from 
the  language  of  prose,  we  ourselves  have 
no  doubt ;  indeed  it  is  our  opinion  that  it 
is  this  which  is  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  poet  We  take  it  to  be  the  general 
function  of  a  poet  to  find  expression  for 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  men  among 
whom  he  lives,  and  this  he  must  do  by  so 
economizing  and  elevating  the  idioms  of 
speech  in  ordinary  use,  tfiat  the  reader 
may  at  once  seem  himself  to  have  experi- 
enced what  is  described,  and  acknowledge 
that  it  has  been  described  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way.  Examples  of  such  phraseology 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Pope, 
Dryden,  and  Byron.  Pope's  character  of 
Atticus  is  a  splendid  instance  of  poetic  dic- 
tion, yet  so  carefully  is  the  art  concealed, 
so  closely  does  it  resemble  the  language  in 
in  which  men  usually  communicate  their 
thoughts,  that  it  seems  at  first  sight  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  spontaneous  effort  of  na- 
ture. It  is  only  when  we  perceive  the 
perfect  precision  of  each  word,  the  nice 
balance  of  phrases,  and  the  happy  tiuns  of 
natural  rhetoric,  which  are  brought  out  by 


t  In  his'  recently  published  poem,  "  The  last 
Tournament,"  Mr.  Tennyson  still  continues  to  in- 
dulge in  archaic  and  curiously  formed  words. 
Such ezpressioos as  <*  a  carcanet of  rubv/'  *'  white 
samit,"  *'  Lancelot's  langorous  mooa,"  "  swine 
enow,"  "wan  enow,"  " ruby-drded  neck," 
'< glossy-throated  grace,"  are  samples  of  his  fa- 
vorite poctk  dictioii. 
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the  pauses  of  metre,  that  we  understand 
why  such  a  consummate  masterpiece  of  lan- 
guage could  never  have  been  achieved  in 
prose.  To  produce  such  a  result  required, 
not  only  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
world,  but  a  careful  study  of  English  poe- 
tical diction  in  the  various  stages  where  it 
had  been  taken  up  by  successive  masters. 
The  literary  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  aims 
first  of  all  at  being  strikingly  original ;  his 
purpose  is  to  produce  a  perfectly  novel  ef- 
fect of  language.  He  seems  to  believe 
that  he  has  the  same  control  over  language 
as  the  sculptor  over  marble.  Yet  even 
the  sculptor  is  to  some  extent  at  the  mer- 
cy of  his  material,  and  must  abandon  his 
work  if  the  marble  has  a  fault.  Far  less 
liberty  has  the  poet.  For  language  is  not 
like  marble  the  lifeless  product  of  Nature, 
but  a  living  stream  that  rises  in  man,  and 
is  altered  "^d  augmented  by  all  the  fluc- 
tuations of  human  genius.  Its  bed  is  the 
life  of  a  nation,  and  though  its  course  may 
be  partially  guided  by  the  ingenuity  of  in- 


dividuals, it  is  the  national  character  which 
works  out  the  main  channel,  and  bears  on 
the  siuface  the  colors  of  the  religion,  the 
history,  and  the  manners  of  the  people. 
He  who  would  employ  the  copious  volume 
of  its  waters,  must  obediently  keep  pace 
with  the  stages  of  its  flow.  He  who, 
desiring  the  fresh  clearness  of  the  early 
stream,  retraces  his  steps  to  divert  the  wa- 
ter at  the  source,  will  soon  And  his  artifi- 
cial runnels  shallow  and  dry.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  with  bolder  genius  op- 
poses the  full  body  of  the  stream,  and  seeks 
to  bend  it  into  a  bed  of  his  own  making, 
may,  perhaps,  excite  astonishment  for  a 
moment  by  the  grandeur  of  his  experi- 
ments and  his  apparent  triumph  over  the 
elements.  But  the  laws  of  Nature  will  re- 
assert themselves;  the  river  of  language 
will  make  its  own  way ;  and  though  his 
work  may  remain  as  a  prodigy  of  art,  it 
will  have  given  no  lasting  aid  towards  guid- 
ing and  distributing  the  bounty  of  the  wa- 
ters. 


•>• 
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The  rainy  season  was  over,  but  not  the 
nun.  It  had  been  an  unusually  wet  year, 
even  for  Japan,  and  we,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  of  Yedo,  had  been  living  in  the 
midst  of  mire  and  slosh  not  to  be  describ- 
ed. Stewed  for  weeks  in  a  moist,  unhealthy 
heat,  shaving-tackle,  knives,  and  guns  were 
covered  with  rust  unpleasant  to  the  touch; 
boots  and  shoes  bore  a  rich  crop  of  un- 
wholesome fungus;  and  such  portions  of 
our  crazy  wood-and-paper  built  cottages 
as  had  been  spared  by  the  violence  of  a 
recent  typhoon  smelt  of  mold  and  damp : 
the  very  people  one  met  in  the  streets 
looked  mildewed  and  sodden,  as  if  being 
hung  out  to  dry  would  have  done  them, 
as  well  as  their  clothes,  a  world  of  good« 
It  was  evident  that,  for  health's  sake,  a 
trip  to  the  hills  had  become  necessary,  and 
accordingly  I  determined  to  make  a  start 
of  it 

Being  anxious  to  make  my  trip  a  means 
of  collecting  some  of  the  old  legends  with 
which  the  country  along  which  my  route 
lay  abounds,  I  persuaded  a  native  scholar 
in  my  employ,  named  Shiraki,  to  come 
with  me.     He  being  a  Samurai,  or  man  of 


gende  blood,  did  not  like  to  confess  that 
he  was  no  horseman,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  he  could  procure  a  confidential 
nag  of  quiet  manners,  given  neither  to 
ki(±ing,  shying  nor  running  away,  put  a  bold 
face  upon  the  matter,  and  professed  delight 
at  the  idea.  As  for  my  Chinese  servant, 
Lin  Fu,  I  felt  no  uneasiness  on  his  score ; 
he  was  as  adaptable  as  moist  clay,  and 
whether  riding  on  an  ordinary  saddle  or 
on  a  pack-horse,  or  pinched  up  in  a  native 
palanquin,  he  was  equally  at  home  and 
equally  happy.  My  groom  and  three  of 
the  Bett^gumi,  a  native  corps  raised  some 
years  back  to  escort,  protect,  and  spy  upon 
foreigners,  completed  the  party.  Stay — I 
had  forgotten  one  most  important  compan- 
ion, at  any  rate  the  one  that  created  the 
greatest  sensation  by  the  way,  and  the  only 
one  besides  myself  that  understood  Eng- 
lish— ^my  dog  Lion,  a  black  retriever  of 
great  beauty,  born  of  English  parents  some 
eighteen  months  back  in  this  distant  land 
As  he  went  frisking  and  gamboling  alons 
the  road,  the  women  and  children  would 
cry  out  in  astonishment,  "Oya!  oyal 
Look  at  the  barbarian  and  his  *  Come- 
here!*  JTira /jSaf  «^ .'    What  a  pretty  area- 
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ture !"  The  Japanese  believe  that "  Come- 
here  "  is  English  for  a  dog,  for  when  our 
countrymen  first  reached  Japan,  they 
brought  dogs  with  them,  and  hearing  them 
call  out,  "  Come-here !  Come-here !"  when 
their  pets  strayed,  the  natives  took  it  into 
their  heads  that "  Come-here!"  could  mean 
nothing  but  dog. 

Traveling  westward  along  the  great 
high-road,  and  leaving  the  port  of  Yoko- 
hama on  our  left,  we  halted  for  the  night 
at  the  village  of  Totsuka,  some  four-and- 
twenty  miles  from  Yedo.  Having  seen  my 
horse  rubbed  down  and  bedded,  I  strolled 
out  to  smoke  a  cheroot.  The  day's  work 
being  over,  the  country-folk  were  standing 
about  their  doors  in  pictiiresque  groups — 
the  men  for  the  most  part  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  fresh  from  the  bath,  the  women 
almost  always  tidy,  and  sometimes  even 
smart— enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening 
and  chatting  away  in  eager  idleness,  be- 
stowing litde  or  no  notice  upon  the  for- 
eigner, whose  presence  among  them  has 
during  the  last  ten  years  become  a  matter 
of  familiarity :  in  sad  contrast  to  their 
cheery  rest,  the  unhappy  inmates  of  the 
village  stew  were  bedizening  and  painting 
themselves  for  the  night,  and  sitting  down 
wearily  at  the  open  window  to  attract  the 
attention  of  travelers.  At  one  of  these 
high-road  pleasure-houses,  by  the  by,  I 
once  saw  a  very  melancholy  sight ;  an  un- 
happy girl,  driven  to  despair  in  her  loath- 
ing of  the  life  to  which  she  had  been  sold, 
had  contrived  to  make  her  escape,  in  spite 
of  the  argus-eyed  watching  of  her  owner ; 
she  was  caught  and  brought  back,  and  to 
punish  her,  having  been  beaten  and  ill- 
used,  she  was  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
exposed  in  that  condition  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  as  a  warning  to  those  of  her 
mates  who  might  attempt  to  follow  her 
example.  Turning  down  a  country  lane, 
I  came  upon  a  rustic  scene  of  no  little 
beauty.  In  the  foreground  was  a  farm- 
house, warmly  thatched  and  cosy-look- 
ing, in  front  of  which  Miss  O  Hana,  the 
Flower,  was  drawing  water  at  the  well  and 
exchanging  a  friendly  greeting  with  the  la- 
borious Genkichi,  who,  hoe  on  shoulder, 
was  trudging  home  from  his  work  in  the 
fields.  Round  and  about  the  house  were 
rich  groves  of  fir  and  pine,  cryptomeria 
and  bamboo,  and  among  these  ran  a 
mound,  called,  as  such  hillocks  usually  are, 
after  Fuji  Yama  the  Peeriess  Mountain, 
commanding  a  noble  view  over  hill  and 


vale,  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  turn- 
ed to  good  account  by  the  handiwork  of 
man.  Every  available  square  foot  of  land 
is  made  to  bear  its  tribute  of  rice,  mil- 
let, buckwheat,  or  vegetables,  and  the  hill- 
sides are  richly  clothed  with  valuable  riro- 
ber.  For  the  Japanese  husbandman  is  a 
hard-working  and  industrious  soul,  toiling 
early  and  late,  chiefly  to  make  siu'e  the 
rice-crop,  of  which  he,  poor  man,  may 
scarcely  get  a  taste.  Stc  vos  fwn  vobisf 
He  must  content  himself  with  coarse  fare 
— ^millet,  buckwheat,  and  a  piece  of  salted 
turnip-radish  for  a  relish. 

Having  given  time  for  Lin  Fu  to  arrive 
with  the  coolies  bearing  the  baggage,  un- 
pack the  same  and  prepare  my  dinner — 
for  on  the  journey  he,  handiest  of  men,  is 
cook,  and  no  mean  cook  either,  in  addition 
to  his  other  functions — I  return  to  mine 
inn  to  take  such  ease  as  may  be  found 
where  there  are  neither  tables,  nor  chairs, 
nor  beds.  The  mats,  soft  indeed  and  white 
(but  nimium  ne  cretU  colon)  serve  all  pur- 
poses: on  them  we  squat  and  eat;  on 
them  we  lie  down  and  sleep,  when  the 
fleas,  exceptionally  hungry  and  poisonous, 
with  which  they  swarm,  will  allow  us  a  few 
moment's  respite. 

October  'jth. — ^The  clouds  that  had  been 
gathering  round  the  mountain-tops  the 
night  before  were  still  hanging  gloomily 
over  the  landscape  when  I  awoke  and 
looked  out  A  threatening,  ugly  morning. 
However,  it  wanted  three  good  hours  yet 
of  our  stardng-time,  so  I  squatted  down 
and  tried  to  write  some  letters,  intending 
to  send  a  man  to  catch  the  mail  at  Yoko- 
hama. But  cramp  interfered  with  iron 
hand — for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  without  desk  or  table— 
and  the  letters  which  reached  home  by 
that  ship  were  of  the  briefest. 

At  nine  o'clock,  after  I  had  finished  my 
breakfast  of  tea  and  eggs,  Shiraki  came  in 
to  say  that  horses  and  men  were  ready. 
A  shout  of  O  DSkaki/—''±t  Imperial 
going  forth" — is  raised  by  Shiraki  and 
taken  up  in  chorus  by  landlord,  guards, 
maids,  coolies,  and  all  the  idle  folk  about 
the  inn,  and  out  I  stalk,  walking  through 
a  perfect  avenue  of  obeisances  with  a  feel- 
ing of  shyness  which  not  even  long  use  of 
eastern  courtesies  has  sufiiced  to  remove. 
Now  a  Japanese  can  always  look  dignified 
under  these  circumstances,  having  a  signal 
advantage  indeed  over  the  European ;  for 
he  who  would  occupy  the  best  rooms  at  a 
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Japanese  inn  must  take  off  his  boots  on 
entering  the  house,  out  of  respect  for  the 
mats,  which  it  \yould  be  treason  to  sully ; 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  very  difficult  for  a  man 
to  appear  at  his  ease,  listening  to  a  whole 
string  of  obsequious  compliments  while  he 
is  struggling  into  a  pair  of  butcher  boots ; 
while  a  Japanese  shuffles  on  his  sandals, 
which  are  handed  to  him  by  his  sandal- 
bearer  kneeling,  and  mounts  his  horse  with 
the  most  supreme  indifference,  leaving  his 
host  and  the  myrmidons  of  the  inn  still 
singing  the  imperial  praises. 

We  now  left  the  great  high-road,  and 
struck  off  to  the  left  into  a  country  lane. 
The  rains  had  left  the  roads  in  a  sad  state. 
The  horses  could  hardly  struggle  through 
the  deep  mire  of  thick  holding  clay  out  of 
which  they  drew  their  hoofs  with  a  noise 
as  of  suckmg.  The  litde  Japanese  ponies 
managed  pretty  well ;  but  my  own  beast, 
a  heavy,  big  boned  Australian,  sank  up  to 
his  knees  nearly  at  every  step,  and  I  was 
forced  to  dismount  and  lead  him — much 
to  the  joy  of  my  friend  Shiraki,  who  was 
glad  enough  of  an  excuse  to  follow  my 
example.  In  this  manner  we  slipped  and 
slid  along  for  about  seven  miles  of  lovely 
scenery,  hill  and  dale,  rice-fields,  (the  crop, 
alas !  not  ripening,)  and  woodland.  Many 
a  shrine  or  holy  niche  stands  by  the  way- 
side or  crowns  some  picturesque  hilltop,  to 
which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends.  Nothing 
can  be  prettier  than  the  scenery  of  these 
valleys.  They  are  on  a  small  scale,  it  is 
true,  and  it  may  be  said  against  them  that 
each  dell  is  to  the  last  as  one  Dromio  is  to 
the  other;  but  they  are  so  bright  and 
green,  and  the  banks  between  which  they 
lie  are  so  charmingly  wooded,  with  such 
varied  tints  in  the  foliage,  (especially  while 
the  autumn  glory  of  the  maples  lasts,)  that 
the  eye  never  wearies  of  looking  upon 
them. 

Among  these  hills  lies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Kamakura,  which  we  pre- 
sently reach. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era  there  lived  a  certain  prince  whose 
name  was  Kamadari.  He  was  the  most 
powerful  noble  of  his  day  and  in  high  fa- 
vor at  court.  Now  it  happened  that,  hav- 
ing been  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  undertake 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Elashima  in 
the  province  of  Shimosa,  he  rested  by  the 
way  at  the  village  of  Yui  in  Sagami,  and 
as  he  slept  he  dreamt  a  dream,  in  which 
he  was  miraculously  warned  to  go  and 
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bury  the  precious  sickle,  (kama,*)  which  was 
the  badge  of  his  name,  at  the  pine  mount 
on  Mount  Okura.  This  he  did  in  obe- 
dience to  the  warning  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  from  that  time  forth  the  name 
of  the  place  was  changed  from  Okura  (the 
great  storehouse)  to  Kamakura,  (or  tlie 
sickle  storehouse,)  from  kama,  a  sickle,  and 
^ura,  a  place  of  safety,  or  storehouse. 

Prince  Kamadari,  who  traced  his  de- 
scent in  direct  line  to  the  gods,  died  in  the 
year  669  a.d.  Immediately  before  his 
death  the  Emperor  visited  him  in  person, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  family  name 
of  Fujiwara  and  the  dignity  of  Taijokwan, 
an  honor  which  had  never  been  given  be- 
fore and  has  never  been  given  since.  For 
Kamadari  had  rendered  great  and  signal 
service  to  the  empire  in  former  years  by 
ridding  it  of  a  certain  minister  named  Isu- 
ka,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Kogoku,  (642-644  A.D.,)  had  usurped  the 
power  and  contrived  to  make  himself  a 
kind  of  dictator  in  the  land. 

After  their  father's  death  the  sons  of 
Kamadari  came  to  great  honor.  From 
the  eldest  son  sprang  the  five  families  in 
which  were  hereditanly  vested  the  offices 
of  KwambakUy  or  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Mikado,  and  SessM^  or  Regent,  during 
the  Mikado's  minority,  both  of  which  offi- 
ces, by  the  by,  have  been  abolished  under 
the  new  political  system  which  began  in 
1868.  The  second  son  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  eight  provinces  of  Kwant6,* 
and  took  up  his  residence  here  at  Kama- 
kura, which  from  that  time  forth  until  the 
1 6th  century  became  the  military  capitfil 
of  the  eastern  division  of  the  empire.  "VVhen 
the  family  of  Hojo  became  all-powerful  in 
the  land,  they  transferred  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  east  to  their  own  castle- 
town  of  Odawara  at  the  foot  of  the  Ha- 
kond  range  of  mountains,  and  Kamakup 
gradually  fell  into  ruins.  It  is  now  a  mere 
district  consisting  of  thirteen  villages,  and, 
excepting  the  temples,  not  a  trace  remains 
of  its  former  splendor.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  ephemeral  character  ot 
Japanese  houses,  which  being  built  of  wood 
and  paper,  once  having  fallen  are  swept 
away  and  no  more  seen.  If  the  city  of 
Yedo,  vast  as  it  is,  were  to  be  abandoned 
and  allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  fifly 

•  Kwantd,  or    "  East  of  the  Barrier,"   is  the 
name  given  to  the  provinces  of  Musashi,  Saga- 
mi,  Awa,  Kadzusa,  Shimdsa,  Hitachi,  Kdtsul^ 
and  Shimdtsuk^. 
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one  son,  who,  after  various  attempts  had 
been  made  on  his  behalf  to  seize  upon  his 
father's  power,  had  entered  the  priesthood 
at  Kiyoto,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  the 
name  of  Kugiyo.  In  the  year  1218  this 
Kugiyo  came  to  Kamakura,  where,  in  spite 
of  the  intrigues  of  which  he  had  been  the 
head,  he  was  received  honorably,  and  made 
Abbot  of  the  Temple  of  Hachiman.  But 
he  was  not  contented  with  his  lot,  for  the 
imprisonment  and  murder  of  his  father 
still  rankled  in  his  breast,  and  he  looked 
with  an  evil  eye  upon  hisimcle  the  Shogun 
San^tomo,  biding  his  time  that  he  might 
be  revenged. 

Now,  it  happened  that  in  the  tenth 
month  of  this  same  year,  San^tomo  receiv- 
ed from  the  Emperor  the  dignity  of  Udai- 
jin,  or  grand  minister  of  die  right,  and  in 
the  first  month  of  the  year  12 19,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  in  solemn  state  to  the  Temple 
of  Hachiman  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods 
for  this  favor,  having  chosen  by  divination 
the  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening  of  the 
27  th  day  as  an  auspicious  moment  for  his 
purpose.  Before  leaving  his  palace  he 
caused  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  House 
of  Hada,  to  comb  and  dress  his  hair ;  as 
she  was  doing  this,  a  hair  fell  out  and  he 
picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  his  wife,  saying 
with  a  laugh, "  Take  this  in  memory  of  me." 

So  he  went  out  with  a  thousand  knights 
in  his  train,  and  his  uncle  and  minister 
Yoshitoki  followed  him,  bearing  his  sword. 
Just  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple, Yoshitoki  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
sickness,  so  he  handed  the  sword  of  the 
Shogun  to  another  noble,  and  returned 
home.  In  the  meanwhile,  San^tomd,  hav- 
ing bidden  the  rest  of  his  train  to  remain 
outside,  entered  the  temple  attended  only 
by  his  sword-bearer;  and  when  he  had 
made  an  end  of  praying  and  giving  thanks 
he  descended  the  steps  of  the  temple,  and 
as  he  went  down,  a  man  sprang  out  from 
behind  a  tree  on  one  side,  and  brandishing 
a  sword,  cut  down  the  Shogun  and  his 
sword-bearer,  whose  heads  he  carried  away. 
It  was  now  black  night,  and  both  withm 
and  without  the  temple  there  arose  a  great 
confusion  and  uproar ;  none  could  tell  who 
had  done  the  deed,  until  a  loud  voice  was 
heard  crying  out,  "  I  am  Kugiyo !" 

Then  Kugiyo,  bearing  the  head  of  Sand- 
tomo,  fled  and  went  to  the  house  of  an- 
other priest,  where  he  ate  some  food ;  but 
even  while  he  ate  his  hand  never  loosened 
its  hold  upon  the  head  of  the  Shogun. 


Now,  Sandtomo  was  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  when  he  died  by  the  hand  of  his 
nephew.  At  this  time,  Kngiyd  had  as  his 
disciple  a  youth  of  tender  years,  the  son  of 
a  friend  of  his;  so  he  sent  this  boy  home 
and  bade  him  ask  his  father  for  counsel 
and  help.  But  this  man  deceived  Kugiyo, 
saying  that  he  woukl  go  forth  with  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  to  meet  him ;  and  having 
sent  this  message,  he  privily  reported  the 
matter  to  Yoshitoki,  who  bade  him  take 
upon  himself  the  duty  of  punishing  the 
murderer  of  the  l^ogun.  Acting  upon 
these  orders,  the  false  friend  sent  a  trusty 
fellow  with  five  stalwart  men-at-arms  to  do 
the  deed.  In  the  meantime,  Kugiyd,  who 
had  waited  in  vain  for  the  soldiers  that  had 
been  promised  him,  had  crossed  a  high 
mound  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  Temple 
of  Hachiman,  and  was  on  his  w^ay  to  his 
friend's  house  when  he  fell  in  with  the 
six  men  who  had  been  sent  to  slay  him. 
A  desperate  fight  arose,  but  Kugiyo  being 
overpowered,  was  killed,  and  his  head  was 
sent  to  Yoshitoki. 

On  the  following  day  the  Shogun  Sand- 
tomo  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  and  as 
his  head  could  not  be  found,  the  single 
hair  which  he  had  jestingly  left  with  his 
wife  was  buried  in  its  stead.  His  grave 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  Temple  of  Jinfu- 
kuji. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  dynasty  of  Sho- 
gims  founded  by  Yoritomo ;  only  two  of 
his  descendants  succeeded  him,  and  the 
three  only  ruled  for  twenty-seven  years. 

Now,  the  great  Icho  tree,  which  may 
be  seen  to  the  left  of  the  steps  to  this  day, 
is  the  very  tree  behind  which  Kugiy6  hid 
himself  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Shogun  Sa- 
ndtomo.  So  say  tradition  and  my  good 
firiend  the  Mayor  of  Kamakura. 

*On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  steps  as 
you  go  up  is  the  Waka-AIiya^  or  "  young- 
er shrine,"  which  was  erected  in  honor 
of  the  deified  Emperor  Nintoku,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ojin,  or  Hachiman,  a 
prince  who  made  himself  famous  in  his- 
tory by  a  mild  and  loving  reign.  But  the 
shrine  is  rendered  more  interesting  by  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  great  Shogun  Yo- 
ritomo. 

During  the  long  and  terrible  wars  which 
ended  in  his  mastery  over  the  Empire, 
Yoritomo's  best  friend  and  ablest  lieutenant 
was  his  brother  Yoshitsund.  Later  in  life, 
however,  the  poison  of  slander  came  be- 
tween them,  and  Yoritomo^s  heart  was 
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turned  against  his  brother  by  the  gtrile  of 
a  treacherous  friend.  But  fortune  was  on 
the  side  of  the  elder  brother,  and  Yoshit- 
sun^  was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  northern 
provinces,  whence  he  went  over  to  the 
island  of  Y^zo,  and,  as  some  say,  crossed 
to  the  mainland.  However  that  may  be, 
his  end  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 

Now,  among  the  ladies  of  Yoshitsnnd 
was  a  certain  woman  called  Shidzuka  Go^ 
zen,  whose  rare  beauty  and  skill  in  dancing 
have  passed  into  a  household  word.  When 
Yoshitsun^  was  hiding  in  the  north,  Yori- 
tomo,  knowing  the  love  that  his  brother 
bore  to  Shidzuka  Gozen,  sent  for  her,  and 
having  taken  his  seat  with  his  courtiecs  at 
the  Younger  Shrine  of  the  Temple  of 
Hachiman,  bade  her  dance  and  play  be- 
fore him ;  and  after  she  had  finished  danc- 
ing, Yoritomo  asked  her  to  reveal  Yoshit- 
sund's  whereabouts.  But  she  either  knew 
not  his  hiding-place  or  was  true  to  her 
trust,  and  neither  threat  nor  persuasion 
availed  to  open  her  lips.  Hence  it  is  that 
men  still  point  to  the  Younger  Shrine  and 
tell  how  Yoritomo  sat  there  in  great  state, 
but  with  dll  his  pomp  failed  to  awe  the 
faithful  dame  who  sat  at  nought  the  might 
of  the  Shogun  in  her  love  for  her  lord. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  a  holy 
place  so  old  and  so  rich  in  historic  interest 
as  this  temple  has  not  been  left  \vithout 
suitable  endowment.  Indeed,  it  ranks 
among  the  richest  foundations  in  the 
country.  The  revenue  which  it  derives 
from  its  lands  alone  amounts  to  2500  ko- 
kus  of  rice  yearly,  and  suffices  to  maintain 
a  body  of  sixty-four  priests,  from  abbot  to 
acolyte,  for  the  service  of  the  gods.  Be- 
sides this  regular  income,  there  are  the 
offerings  of  pilgrims  and  pious  persons, 
and  twice  a  year,  ever  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  custom  was  instituted 
by  the  Emperor  Kam^yama,  the  Govern- 
ment has  paid  a  small  fee,  in  return  for  the 
offering  up  of  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  officers  being  sent  by  the 
Shogun's  Government  to  attend  the  ser- 
vice. Nor  have  special  gifts  been  wanting 
to  beautify  the  temple.  Of  these,  the  chief 
are  the  three  massive  stone  portals,  (Tori-i,) 
grandly  simple,  standing  in  the  street  lead- 
ing up  to  the  temple,  which  were  erected 
by  the  Shogun's  Government  in  the  year 
1668;  and  the  more  richly-ornamented  co- 
lossal stone  lanterns,  which  were  subscribed 
for  by  the  merchants  of  Yedo  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century. 


Among  the  quaintest  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  temple  is  a  certain  stone  called  Him^- 
Ishi,  or  the  Princess  Stone,  which  a  freak 
of  nature  has  fashioned  into  the  semblance 
of  the  lower  part  of  a  woman's  body. 
Whence  it  came  hither,  or  by  whom  it  was 
brought,  tradition  says  not.  It  stands  in 
an  out-of-the  way  part  of  the  grounds,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  small  paling,  on  which 
are  hung  paper  exvotos  and  queues  of  hair, 
cut  off  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow,  the  offerings 
of  persons  who  come  to  pray  for  relief  firom 
diseases  of  the  loins  and  lower  part  of  the 
body.  Foreigners  have  an  idea  that  barren 
women  come  and  pray  for  children ;  but 
the  priests  claim  no  such  firuit-giving  virtue 
for  the  stone,  and  certainly  they  would  be 
vastly  shocked  to  hear  their  Princess  called 
by  the  vulgar  name  she  bears  in  the  vile 
jargon  spoken  at  Yokohama.  Many  and 
various,  indeed,  are  the  traps  into  which 
that  same  dialect  leads  the  unwary  foreign- 
er, who  at  one  moment  is,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  his  heart,  using  language  that 
would  disgrace  the  most  foul-mouthed 
bargee,  and  at  the  next,  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  addresses  his  groom  as  "  my 
lord,"  and  promises  to  have  the  honor  of 
humbly  offering  up  to  his  lordship  a  sound 
thrashing,  a  promise  ^hich  his  unfortunate 
lordship  knows  will  faithfully  be  performed. 

A  little  beyond  die  Princess  Stone  is  a 
small  wicket,  which  leads  us  out  of  the 
temple  grounds,  in  which  we  have  loitered 
so  long,  into  a  plain  of  rice-fields.  On  this 
plain  stood  the  fashionable  part  of  the  old 
city  of  Kamakura.  Here  were  the  palaces 
Of  the  Shoguns  of  the  Minamoto  and  Ash- 
ikaga  dynasties,  and  of  the  not  less  pow- 
erful house  of  H6jd.  Not  a  stick,  not  a 
stone  remains  to  mark  the  different  sites, 
the  tradition  of  which  alone  remains — aH 
is  under  tillage ;  so  that  the  worthy  mayor 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  when  he 
traces  out  accurately  the  limits  of  each 
palace,  and  waxes  enthusiastic  in  his  de- 
scription of  what  they  must  have  been. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  rises  over 
against  us  runs  the  litde  river  Nam^ri,  con- 
cerning which  rather  a  droll  story  is  told. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  H6j6  Tokiyori  was  at  the  head  of 
the  administration,  there  lived  a  certain 
officer  named  Aoto  Saydmon  Fujitsuna. 
One  night  this  man  was  going  to  his  da- 
ties  at  the  palace,  and  while  he  was  cross- 
ing the  river,  as  ill-lUck  would  have  it,  he 
dropped  out  of  his  flint-and-steel  pouch 
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ten  copper  cash,  which  fell  into  the  water. 
Although  this  was  a  trifle,  which  he  might 
have  passed  on  without  heeding,  he  went 
at  once  into  the  shop  of  a  merchant  hard 
by,  and  having  bought  ten  torches,  for 
which  he  paid  fifty  cash,  caused  a  search 
to  be  made  for  the  ten  cash,  which  were 
soon  found.  When  they  saw  this,  the  peo- 
ple all  laughed  at  him  for  wasting  fifty 
cash  in  torches  that  he  might  get  back  ten. 
But  Aoto,  frowning,  answered:  "Fools! 
Ye  know  not  what  is  real  waste,  nor  do  ye 
care  for  the  good  of  the  people.  If  I  had 
not  just  now  sought  for  those  ten  cash, 
they  would  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  and  would  have  profited  no  man. 
These  fifty  cash  that  I  spent  in  torches 
are  this  merchant's  gain — what  is  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  him  and  me  ?  As  it  is  not 
one  of  the  sixty  cash  has  been  lost  to  the 
world." 

So  he  snapped  his  fingers  with  scorn 
at  the  people,  whose  laughter  was  chang- 
ed to  admiration.  Now,  when  this  story 
came  to  the  ears  of  H6j6  Tokiyori,  he  was 
greatly  pleased,  and  having  summoned 
Aoto  to  his  presence,  he  promoted  him  to 
high  office — probably,  not  in  the  finance 
department. 

In  Indian  file  we  follow  our  guide  along 
the  narrow  raised  paths  which  intersect  the 
paddy-fickls,  making  for  the  wooded  hills, 
among  which  lies  hidden  and  almost  for- 
gotten a  simple  little  stone  monument, 
which  marks  the  grave  of  the  mighty  Yo- 
ritomo.  No  grand  temple,  rich  with  gold 
lacquer  and  bronze  and  cunning  workman- 
ship, such  as  we  see  in  the  burial-grounds 
of  the  Shoguns  at  Yedo,  surrounds  the 
spot,  the  whereabouts  of  which  is  unknown 
to  the  vulgar  throng.  The  memorial  is 
but  a  simple  erection  of  largish  stones  in 
tiers,  which  would  long  since  have  fallen 
down  had  it  not  been  for  the  pious  care  of 
the  Princes  of  Satsuma,  who  have  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  stone  fence;  but  the 
name  of  Yoritomo  will  live  in  Japanese 
history  long  after  the  grand  cemeteries  of 
Yedo  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust 

Near  the  grave  of  Yoritomo  are  three 
caves.  Two  of  these  are  merely  known  as 
burial-places  of  ancestors  of  the  Satsuma 
and  Ch6shiu  princes;  but  the  third  is  a 
place  of  greater  interest,  having  been  the 
prison  and  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  un- 
happy Prince  Moriyoshi,  whose  wrong;! 
and  sorrows  form  ontf  of  the  most  roman- 
tic episodes  of  Japanese  history. 


The  days  of  the  Emperor  Daigo  II., 
who  reigned  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  were  troubled  by  civil  war,  and 
for  an  interval  of  two  years  he  was  even 
dethroned,  and  another  emperor  was  set 
up  in  his  stead.  In  the  end,  however,  his 
cause  triumphed,  and  this  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  valor  and  wisdom  of  his 
own  son.  Prince  Moriyoshi,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  be  Shogun.  Now,  there  was  a 
certain  powerful  noble,  named  Takauji, 
who  enjoyed  high  favor  with  the  Emperor, 
by  whom  he  had  been  appointed  to  a 
military  rank  inferior  only  to  that  of  Prince 
Moriyoshi,  This  Takauji  hated  Prince 
Moriyoshi,  and  coveted  his  ofiice,  while 
Moriyoshi  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
Takauji,  whom  he  suspected  of  treasonable 
designs.  In  this  feud  the  Emperor  in- 
clined his  ear  rather  to  his  minister  than  to 
his  son,  whom  he  sought  to  remove  firom 
the  supreme  command.  When  Moriyoshi 
saw  this  he  remonstrated  with  his  father, 
saying,  "Verily,  the  heart  of  Takauji  is 
crooked,  and  I  fear  that,  if  your  Majesty 
raises  him  to  power,  he  will  become  a 
rebel  like  those  whom  we  have  defeated. 
Your  Majesty  knows  the  proverb,  *  It  is 
useless  to  drive  the  wolf  from  the  front 
door  and  let  in  the  tiger  at  the  back  gate.' 
So  long  as  this  man  lives,  your  Majesty's 
pillow  will  know  no  rest.  Let  your  servant 
collect  an  army,  and  until  I  shall  have 
punished  this  traitor,  I  will  not  return  to 
my  duties  as  high  priest  of  Hiyeizan." 

But  the  Emperor  would  not  listen  to 
the  words  of  Moriyoshi,  but  continued  to 
place  all  his  trust  in  Takauji.  In  the  year 
i334>  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  given 
up  to  wine  and  women  and  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  Takauji,  banished  his 
son  Moriyoshi  to  Kamakura,  and  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  cave  in  the  hill- 
side over  the  valley  called  Nikaidd.  In 
this  dark  and  noisome  hole,  where  he 
lived  accompanied  only  by  two  faithful 
ladies,  the  exiled  prince  passed  his  time  in 
studying  the  sacred  books  by  the  light  of  a 
torch.  But  Takauji  was  not  yet  content, 
but  was  bent  upon  the  murder  of  his  foe. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  he 
went  himselif  to  Kamakura,  and  having 
arranged  his  plans,  chose  a  certain  knight 
called  Fuchib^  to  carry  them  out. 

On  the  23d  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
Fuchib^,  with  six  followers,  set  out  to  do 
the  deed,  and  having  arrived  at  the  cave, 
found  Moriyoshi,  as  was  his  wont,  engross- 
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ed  in  study;  At  first  the  murderer  made 
a  show  of  treating  the  prince  with  great 
respect,  and  pretended  that  he  had  brought 
a  palanquin  that  he  might  escort  him 
away  from  his  prison.  But  Moriyoshi 
said,  "  Nay,  not  to  escort  me,  but  to  slay 
me  hast  thou  come,"  and  springing  upon 
Fuchib^,  tried  to  seize  his  sword.  Then 
Fuchib^,  tumuig  his  sword,  struck  the 
prince  upon  the  knees,  and  he,  weakened 
in  body  by  suffering,  which  had  failed  to 
quell  his  spirit,  fell  forward.  Before  he 
could  rise,  Fuchib^  rushed  upon  him,  and 
bestriding  his  body,  drew  a  dirk,  with 
which  he  tried  to  cut  off  his  head.  But 
the  prince  shrugging  his  shoulders  so  as 
to  shorten  his  neck,  seized  the  point  of 
the  dirk  with  his  teeth.  In  the  struggle 
for  the  dirk  the  point  of  it  was  broken, 
and  more  than  an  inch  remained  in  Mori- 
yoshi*s  mouth.  At  last  Fuchib^  threw 
away  the  dirk,  and  drawing  a  short  sword,  . 
stabbed  the  prince  twice  in  the  breast,  and 
then  seizing  him  by  the  hair,  struck  off 
his  head.  Fuchib^  rushed  out  of  the  cell, 
carrying  his  bloody  trophy  in  his  hand ; 
but  when  he  examined  the  head  in  the 
daylight,  the  eyes  were  as  those  of  a  liv- 
ing man,  and  the  teeth  were  still  fastened 
upon  the  point  of  the  broken  dirk.  Not 
liking  to  show  so  ghasdy  an  object  to  his 
suborner,  the  murderer  flung  the  head  in- 
to a  bamboo  grove  hard  by;  and  while 
the  body  and  head  were  yet  warm,  and 
before  the  eyes  had  become  glazed,  the 
chief  priest  of  the  temple  called  Richi- 
koin,  took  the  remains  and  piously  buried 
them. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Emperor 
had  cause  to  regret  his  son  and  to  mourn 
over  his  folly  in  trusting  to  the  faithless 
Takauji ;  but  with  his  fate  we  have  noth- 
ing further  to  do.  A  shrine  of  fair  white 
wood  has  recently  been  erected  in  honor 
of  Prince  Moriyoshi,  with  two  lesser  shrines 
for  the  two  ladies  whose  love  cheered  his 
banishment,  and  who,  after  his  death,  re- 
turned to  Kiy6to;  and  attached  to  the 
shrine  is  a  lodge  where  the  Emperor  may 
rest  should  he  ever  be  moved  to  come 
and  visit  the  site.  The  priest  of  Richi- 
koin — a  temple  of  which  a  few  remains 
may  yet  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  not 
far  off — placed  a  stone  to  mark  the  place 
in  the  bamboo  grove  where  he  picked  up 
the  head ;  and  he  set  another  stone  and 
planted  a  fir-tree  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
which  his  temple  stood,  to  show  the  spot 


where  he  buried  the  murdered  prince.  A 
steep  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  this  vene- 
rable tree,  from  under  the  shadow  of  which 
there  is  a  glorious  view  over  the  hills  and 
plain  of  Kamakura. 

It  was  now  nearly  sunset,  and  so  we 
wended  our  way  homewards.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  inn  I  found  that  two  other  tra- 
velers had  arrived.  Englishmen,  one  of 
whom  was  known  to  me;  and  as  their 
stores  had  not  come,  they  must  have  gone* 
supperless  to  bed,  or,  at  all  events,  must 
have  put  up  with  a  sorry  meal  of  boiled 
rice  and  salt  fish,  had  they  not  fallen  in 
with  me.  So  we  made  common  cause, 
and  spent  a  very  merry  evening. 

The  next  day  turned  out  to  be  hope 
lessly  wet.  The  rain  fell  in  sheets,  defy 
ing  all  protection  in  the  shape  of  water 
proofs.  My  companions  of  the  night  be- 
fore had  to  start  for  Yokohama  in  spite 
of  the  w&ther,  for  one  of  them'  had  to 
catch  a  steamer;  so  I  was  left  alone  to 
amuse  myself  as  best  I  might,  translating 
the  scraps  of  history  which  I  have  given 
above,  and  wondering  at  the  inscriptions 
with  which  former  travelers  have  decorat- 
ed the  inn  walls.  The  Germans  always 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  seekers  of 
pencil  immortality.  No  place  is  too  sa- 
cred, none  too  mean,  for  them  to  scrawl 
over  with  their  names  and  pleasantries. 

One  piece  of  doggerel  has  pleased  its 
author  so  much  that  1  have  found  it  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  : 

Karl aus  Sachsen 

Wo  die  Schoenen  Miidchen  wadisen. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  Swiss  wit : 

Vive  la  Conr^d^ration  Suisse. 
(Here  follow  three  names.) 
Nous  maintiendrons  la  dive  bouteille, 
La  vieille  pipe  et  le  pot  federal. 

Next  comes,  "  The  Marquis  Chisholm 
and  a  lot  more,  all  Dryboots."  Now,  the 
Marquis  Chisholm  I  have  ascertained  to 
be  a  negro  living  at  Yokohama,  and  the 
Dryboots'  joke  is  of  course  a  playful  allu- 
sion to  the  great  Buddha,  "  Dai  Butsu," 
which  is  near  here. 

With  the  morning  came  bright  sunshine, 
dispelling  all  the  clouds  of  weary  boredom 
which  had  gathered  round  me  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  of  impatient  chafing 
under  imprisonment  in  a  sixth-rate  native 
inn.  At  eight  o'clock  I  rode  off,  having 
taken  leave  of  the  good-natured  mayor, 
with   many  thanks  for  his  kindness.     A 
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short  canter  through  the  keen  morning  air  the  Emperor  ordered  the  Shogun  Yorito- 

brought  me  to  the  little  village  of  Fukaza-  mo  to  superintend  the  ceremonies,  during 

wa,  where  the  great  bronze  Buddha  sits —  which  he  was  struck  by  the  ambition  to 

sedet  aternumque  sedebit.    The  first  time  set  up  a  like  statue  in  his  own  eastern  pro- 

I  saw  it,  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  the  ap-  vinces,  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of 

l)roach  to  it  lay  along  an  avenue  of  grand  his  family  and  clansmen.     Yoritomo  died 

old  evergreen  trees,  and  the  effect  of  the  without  having  fulfilled  his  intention, which, 

colossus,  when  seen  fi-om  the  beginning  of  however,  had  been  made  known  to  his 

the  avenue,  was  most  striking.     Now,  un-  wife  and  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  pa- 

happily,  the  trees  have  been  cut  down  by  lace  named  Ita,     Upon  the  death  of  Yo- 

the  avarice  of  the  priests,  who  grudged  ritomo,  Ita,  protected  by  the  Shogun  and 

the  litde  bit  of  soil  which  might  bear  a  by  Yoritomo's  widow,  who  had  now  be- 

few  more  vegetables,  and  who  took  ad-  come  a  nun,  and  enjoyed  so  great  politi- 

vantage  of  tl\e  revolution  to  pretend  that  cal  power  that  she  is  known  in  history  as 

the  trees  had  been  destroyed  by  the  sol-  the  Nun-Shogun,  set  forth  on  a  pilgrim- 

diery.     The  beautiful  coup  d*cnl  is  lost,  but  age,  during  which  she  collected  a  sum  of 

the  figure  must  always  rank  among  the  money  which  enabled  her  to  erect  a  great 

most  wonderful  monuments  of  the  world,  wooden  Buddha,  and  a  temple  to  hold  it. 

As  a  work  of  art,  its  chief  merit  appears  which  were  consecrated  in  the  year  1228, 

to  me  to  be  the  expression  of  calm  digni-  a.d.     But  there  came  a  great  typhoon,  in 

ty  and  repose  in  the  face,  which  4s  enhanc-  which  the  temple  was  blown  down,  and 

ed  by  the  huge  proportions  and  boldness  the  wooden  image,  exposed  to  the  rain  and 

of   execution.      Travelers  in  Siam    talk  the  weather,  soon  began  to  rot  away.  No- 

about  gigantic   Buddhas    160  feet  high,  thing  daunted,  Ita  only  determined  to  try 

plated  over  with  gold,  and  having  feet  again,  and  this  time  she  resolved  that  her 

of  mother-of-pearl ;  but  I  defy  any  country  work  should   be  more  lasting.      Having 

to  produce  a  nobler  figure  than  this.    The  obtained  the  Shogun's  leave,  she  started 

proportions  of  the  statue  are  given  as  fol-  on  a  new  pilgrimage,  and  so  successful 

lows  in  a  rough  print  sold  by  the  priest  on  was  she,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 

the  spot :  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  she  erected 

Ft.  In.  the  present  bronze  figure,  together  with  a 

Height  of  the  statue 50    o  grand  hall  and  a  gate  with  two  guardian 

From  the  hair  to  the  knees 4|   o  go^s.     In  the  year  1495  ^U  the  buildings 

Hdghtof%dest*ai::;:::::::;:::::::::  4  5  ^^'f^  destroyed  and  washed  away  by  a 

Length  of  face 8    $  tidal  wave  which  swept  over  the  country, 

Breadth  from  car  to  ear 1 8   o  and  the  great  Buddha,  with  his  pedestal, 

Silver  boss  on  forehead,  the  gift  of  the  ^lone  remained  standing.     But  the  place 

widow  of  a  rich  merchant  at  \eao....     IS*  j_*.jj                           •*.!. 

Eyes,  long 4   o  became  deserted  and  overgrown  With  grass 

Eyebrows ..'!!.!!!.!!!!!.!!!.!....!!.    ±   2  and  rank  vegetation,  so  that  its  existence 

Ears,  long 6    6  was  almost  forgotten  until,  some  two  hun- 

Nose,  long 3  8  ^^^  years  later,  it  was  cleared  of  the  rub- 
Mouth  ^^T!!... ""...!!..!!..  *!!.!"!  3  \\  ^*^^  ^^^  brushwood  by  £.  iaaious  priest 
Locks  of  ha"ir83o* in' number's' inches  called  Yuten,  aided  by  a  friend  from  Ye- 

high,  and  I  foot  in  diameter.  do.     These  two  built  a  small  temple  by 

Knees,  across 36   o  ^j^^  ^jj^  q£  ^|^g  great  image,  in  which  they 

The  thumb,  round - 3    o  collected  as  relics  all  that  remained  of  the 

The  story  of  the  erection  of  the  great  former  temple,  and  of  a  still  older  shrine 
Buddha  is  one  more  tale  of  woman's  love,  called  Sh6jdsenji,  which  had  stood  upon 
During  the  civil  wars  of  the  twelfth  cen-  the  same  spot  since  the  beginning  of  the 
tury,  the  great  statue  of  Buddha  which  eighth  century,  and  which  had  been  fa- 
stood  at  Nara,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  mous  in  its  day  as  the  repository  of  cer- 
of  the  empire,  had  been  destroyed,  and  tain  precious  copies  of  the  Buddhist  sa- 
a  certain  priest,  seeing  this,  undertook  cred  Dooks,  and  of  other  relics  which  had 
a  pilgrimage  through  the  empire,  beg-  been  brought  fit)m  China, 
ging  alms  wherever  he  went,  until  at  last  The  inside  of  the  great  Buddha  is  fit- 
he  had  collected  sufficient  money  to  erect  ted  up  as  a  chapel,  in  which  is  laid  up  a 
A  new  image.  Upon  the  occaision  of  the  small  shrine  containing  an  image  of  the 
festivals  held  in  honor  of  its  completion,  god  Shaka  NiyOtai,  which  was  once  the 
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property  and  family  god  of  the  Shogun 
Yoiitomo.  The  walls  are  much  defiled 
with  the  names  and  inscriptions  of  for- 
eign visitors,  who  have  not  even  spared 
Ae  stone  on  which  is  graven  the  prayer, 
"  Namu  Amida  Butsu  "— "  Save  tis,  Eter- 
nal Buddha." 

I  could  not  learn  the  name  of  the  artist 
to  whom  the  credit  of  the  great  work  is 
due,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestor of  one  Ono  Goroy^mon,  a  man 
now  living  in  the  west  of  the  province  of 
Kadzusa. 

In  the  old  days  there  were  two  other 
colossal  bronze  Buddhas  in  Japan.  The 
one  at  Nara  and  the  other  at  Kiy6to ;  but 
the  latter,  which  was  only  erected  in  the 
year  1590,  having  been  much  damaged 
by  a  severe  earthquake,  was  melted  down 
and  minted  and  replaced  by  a  wooden 
figure  in  the  year  1662.  The  image  which 
I  have  been  describing  was  the  least  of 
the  three ;  indeed  the  one  at  Nara  is  said, 
by  a  popular  fiction,  to  be  so  big  that  a 
man  may  crawl  up  its  nostril ;  but  all  men 
are  agreed  that  the  big  Buddha  near  Ka- 
xnakura  is  much  the  most  beautiful  to  see, 
for  the  Nara  Buddha  is  inside  a  temple, 
so  that  it  can  not  be  seen  in  detail,  while 
this  one,  standing  out  in  the  open  air,  may 
be  looked  upon  from  a  distance,  which  en- 
ables the  eye  to  compass  it.  The  first  time 
I  came  here  the  genius  of  the  place  was  a 
venerable  priest  neariy,  if  not  quite,  a  cen- 
tury old,  certainly  the  oldest  man  to  look 
at  that  I  ever  beheld,  and  all  the  more  re- 
markable in  that  it  is  rare  to  see  persons 
of  ver}'  advanced  age  in  this  country.  In- 
deed, I  doubt  whether  the  Japanese  are 
in  general  a  very  long-lived  race,  although 
for  many  of  their  heroes  in  the  dark  ages 
they  are  fond  of  claiming  the  honor  of 
years.  One  famous  minister  there  was 
who  died  in  the  fourth  century,  having 
lived,  as  we  are  told,  no  less  than  317 
years,  during  240  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  minister  of  six  successive  emperors ! 
Like  the  avenue  of  trees  the  old  pnest  has 
disappeared,  and  both  have  left  a  void  in 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  place. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  lovely  in  its  way 
than  the  ride  from  the  great  Buddha  over 
the  richly-wooded  hills  to  the  sea  ?  And 
then  it  is  such  a  honvenly  day,  such  a  pure 
atmosphere !  The  sea,  most  treacherous 
of  all  seas,  lies  calm  and  blue  before  us, 
breaking  in  lazy  ripples  upon  the  dazzling 
beach,  and  looking  as  innocent  and  peace- 


ful, as  though  it  had  never  engulfed  ships 
and  men  and  cargo,  nor  sent  up  a  great, 
cruel  tidal  wave  to  sweep  whole  town- 
ships and  villages  to  destruction  before  it. 
On  the  left  are  the  wood-crowned  heights 
and  clifBs  now  bright  with  the  many  colors 
of  autumn ;  to  the  right,  in  front  of  us,  is 
the  lovely  island  of  Enoshima  with  its  ar- 
mor of  rocks  and  crest  of  fir-trees,  and  be- 
yond that  again  are  the  distant  mountains 
above  which  stands  out  Fujigama  the 
Peerless,  its  point  just  beginnmg  to  be 
capped  with  snow,  from  which,  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  in  spite  of  its  13,000  feet, 
it  is  quite  free.  From  the  hill-sides  three 
or  four  streamlets,  swollen  by  the  heavy 
rains,  come  purling  down  to  the  sea,  and 
into  one  of  these  Shiraki's  litde  horse,  who 
had  probably  only  been  waiting  for  a  con- 
venient opportunity  to  show  his  power, 
quietly  landed  my  unfortunate  scribe,  who 
had  been  giving  many  signs  of  suffering 
under  the  unwonted  exercise  he  had  un- 
dergone. The  bottom  was  soft,  however, 
and  so  was  Shiraki,  so  there  were  no  bones 
broken  and  no  damage  done. 

One  of  these  little  rivers  is  called  the 
Yukiaigawa,  or  River  of  Meeting,  from 
the  following  story:  There  is  a  certain 
Buddhist  sect  called  the  sect  of  Nichiren, 
after  its  founder,  a  priest  who  came  and 
took  up  his  abode  at  Kamakura  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
Nichiren,  not  content  with  preaching  his 
own  doctrine,  must  needs  teach  that  all 
other  sects  were  damnable  heresies,  and  in 
so  doing  he  certainly  did  not  show  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  for  H6j6  Tokiyori, 
who  was  then  ruling  the  country,  was  him- 
self a  priest  of  the  Zen  sect.  At  last  he 
became  so  troublesome  and  made  so  great 
a  disturbance  in  the  city,  that  Tokiyori 
lost  patience  and  ordered  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  a  pestilent  fellow.  So  Nichiren 
was  carried  off  to  the  village  of  Katas^, 
opposite  Enoshima,  to  the  spot  where  the 
temple  Riyukdji  now  stands,  and  the  ex- 
ecutioner's leathern  carpet  having  been 
spread,  he  knelt  down  and  stretched  out 
his  neck  to  receive  the  fatal  blow.  The 
sword  was  raised  in  the  air  and  the  heads- 
man was  poising  it  before  striking,  when 
suddenly  the  blade,  by  a  miracle,  was 
snapped  in  two,  and  the  presiding  officer, 
amazed  by  the  portent,  stopped  the  exe- 
cution until  he  should  have  taken  Toki- 
yori's  pleasure  in  thfc  matter,  for  he  felt 
that  of  a  surety  this  was  no  common  acci- 
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denL  So  he  sent  off  a  messenger  witli  all 
speed  to  Kamakura  to  make  known  what 
had  happened.  In  the  meanwhile  Toki- 
yon,  on  his  side,  had  been  warned  by  a 
miracle  not  to  slay  Nichiren,  and  had  ^o 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  two  messengers  met  at  this 
little  river,  which  was  called  the  River  of 
Meeting  from  that  day  forth.  The  day 
fixed  for  the  execution  was  the  twelfth  day 
of  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  and  the 
anniversary  is  still  kept  as  a  great  holiday, 
on  which  people  flock  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  Temple  of  Riyukdji, 
the  main  hall  of  which  is  yet  called  the 
hall  of  the  Leathern  Carpet ;  for  Nichi- 
ren's  teaching  prospered  greatly,  and  his 
sect  has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  Em- 
pire, "  being  looked  upon"  (as  a  Japanese 
treatise  upon  the  Buddhist  sects  says)  with 
as  much  affection  as  a  cloud  in  time  of 
drought." 

Before  crossing  the  narrow  strip  of  sand 
which  now  joins  the  island  of  Enoshima 
to  the  mainland  at  the  pretty  little  village 
of  Katas^,  we  must  travel  backwards  a 
long  journey  of  many  centuries  into  the 
realms  of  myth-land. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
the  tract  of  land  on  which  the  city  of  Ka- 
makiu*a  was  afterwards  built  was  a  vast  in- 
land lake,  inhabited  by  an  evil  dragon, 
the  scourge  of  the  surrounding  country. 
His  meat  was  the  flesh  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, his  drink  their  blood.  Now  there 
lived  by  the  lake  a  certain  rich  man  who 
had  sixteen  children,  every  one  of  whom  the 
dragon  stole  and  ate ;  so  the  father,  mourn- 
ing over  the  loss  of  his  darlings,  changed 
his  place  of  abode,  and  having  collected 
the  bones  of  his  children,  buried  them  at  a 
spot  still  called  Choja-dzuka,  or  "  The  rich 
man's  grave."  Then  the  dragon  devoured 
the  children  of  the  peasants,  who  also  fled 
in  terror  to  a  place  which  they  called 
Koshigoy^,  or  "  the  place  to  which  the 
children's  corpses  were  removed,"  because 
they  carried  the  remains  of  their  little  ones 
with  them.  After  this  the  people  con- 
sulted together,  and  agreed  every  year  to 
offer  up  a  child  as  a  living  sacrifice  to  the 
dragon,  which  used  to  come  and  fetch  its 
victim  at  a  spot  at  the  village  of  Katas^ 
which  is  still  called  Tatsu-no-Kuchi,  or 
"  the  dragon's  mouth."  This  went  on  for 
some  years,  and  the  people  were  sorely 
afilicted  at  having  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
their  own  bone  and  flesh  to  the  monstar. 


At  last,  in  the  year  552,  there  came  a 
great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  lasted  twelve  days;  the  heavens 
rained  stones,  and  the  sea  was  troubled, 
and  sand  and  stones  were  stirred  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  deep.  Then  the  island  of 
Enoshima  rose  out  of  the  sea,  and  twelve 
cormorants  came  and  flitted  about  its 
rocks,  whence  it  is  also  called  U-Kitaru- 
jima, ''  the  island  to  which  tlie  cormorants 
came."  At  the  same  time  a  beautiful  and 
shining  figure  of  the  goddess  Benzaiten 
was  seen  to  descend  and  dwell  upon  the 
island.  When  the  evil  dragon  saw  this, 
he  was  overawed  by  the  divine  power, 
and  his  cruel  heart  was  changed,  so  that 
he  became  a  patron  saint  of  the  neighbor- 
ing country,  and  a  shrine  was  erected  to 
him  at  Tatsu-no-Kuchi,  or  the  dragon's 
mouth,  where  the  peasants  of  the  district 
still  worship  and  pray.  Further,  as  some 
say,  after  he  had  repented  of  his  evil  ways, 
the  dragon  married  the  beautiful  Benzai- 
ten, the  goddess  of  mercy. 

Benzaiten,  or  Benten,  as  she  is  more 
vulgarly  called,  is  the  special  patroness  of 
the  island  of  Enoshima ;  she  is  represented 
wearing  a  jeweled  cap,  in  the  centre  of 
which  IS  a  white  snake,  the  head  of  the 
snake  being  as  the  head  of  an  old  man 
vnth  white  eyebrows.  She  has  eight  hands ; 
in  her  left  hands  she  carries  a  precious  ball, 
a  spear,  a  precious  wheel,  anil  a  bow ;  and 
in  her  right  hands  a  sword,  a  sceptre,  a 
kev,  and  an  arrow.  Fifteen  attendant 
spuits  minister  to  her.  Above  all  things, 
as  you  value  your  worldly  prosperity,  be 
sure  that  you  pay  due  reverence  to  the 
goddess  Benzaiten,  for  he  who  serves  her 
faithfully  will  find  his  poverty  changed  into 
wealth. 

The  little  fishing-village  at  the  entrance 
to  the  island  of  Enosluma  reminds  one 
strongly  of  some  small  hamlet  on  the  Nor- 
man coast  There  are  the  same  steep  slip* 
pery  streets  roughly  paved  with  irregular 
stones,  the  same  smell  of  fish,  the  same  am- 
phibious population.  The  shops  are.  all  for 
the  sale  of  shells,  dried  fish,  corallines; 
and,  above  all,  for  that  most  beautiful  of 
all  produces  of  the  sea,  the  Hosugai^  the 
work  of  some  silk-worm  of  the  deep,  which 
looks  like  sheaves  of  the  purest  spun  glass, 
fastened  together  by  a  spongy,  shell-cov- 
ered cement  at  one  ena.  I  do  not  know 
its  scientific  name,  but  I  believe  that  na- 
turalists esteem  it  as  a  thing  of  great  price. 
The  likeness  to  a  French  &hing-village  is 
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Strengthened  by  the  stalls  for  the  sale  of 
votive  tablets  made  of  many-colored  shells, 
to  be  hung  up  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
or  carried  home  as  a  fairing  to  wife,  sweet- 
heart, or  children.  The  place  might  be  call- 
ed Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  were  it  not  for  the 
the  strange  tongue  and  the  strange  gar- 
ments. 

Lovely  as  is  the  little  island,  which,  as 
the  legend  says,  sprang  during  some  vol- 
canic upheaval  from  the  sea,  its  temples 
are  unworthy  of  it,  and  of  the  beautiful 
goddess  in  whose  honor  they  were  built 
The  Buddhist  priests,  who  swarm  here,  are 
rather  unhappy  just  now ;  for  they  dread 
disestablishment  at  the  hands  of  a  paren- 
tal Government,  which  is  showing  signs  of 
declaring  that  the  true  religion  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  Shinto,  the  indigenous  faith.  In 
this  case  the  poor  shavelings  will  be  swept 
away,  with  all  their  host  of  imported  gods 
and  goddesses,  whose  images  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  simple  mirror,  which  is  the 
emblem  of  the  Shinto  divinity,  and  Benten 
will  have  to  admit  that  she  is  but  an  usur- 
per in  the  island,  which  rightfully  belongs 
to  the  goddess  Uga,  the  daughter  of  the 
god  Sosanoo,  who  represents  die  principle 
of  evil  in  the  Japanese  mythology. 

But  this  question  of  the  contest  between 
the  two  faiths  is  too  long  and  too  intricate 
a  subject  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  in 
passing.  For  the  present  Benten  still  reigns 
at  Enoshima,  and  we  must  scramble  over 
the  hill  to  visit  her  famous  cave,  a  dark 
grotto  about  six  hundred  yards  long,  the 


tide-washed  approach  to  which  is  rather 
slippery  and  awkward  walking.  There  is 
not  much  to  say  about  the  cave — but  the 
gloom  gives  an  air  of  romantic  mystery  to 
die  htanies  which  the  attendant  priest  re- 
cites by  the  dim  light  of  a  single  pap>er 
lantern  hung  up  before  the  altar.  Outside 
the  cave,  a  whole  company  of  divers,  men 
and  boys,  are  always  in  waiting  to  aston- 
ish travelers  with  their  feats,  which  are 
really  remarkable,  although  the  lobsters 
and  awabi  (a  kind  of  shell-fish  much  af- 
fected by  Japanese  gourmets)  which  they 
bring  up  have  been  placed  in  wicker  bask- 
ets beforehand.  Who  hides,  finds !  When 
the  fun  was  at  its  highest,  and  a  few  cop- 
per coins  thrown  into  the  sea  had  made 
some  twenty  or  thirty  little  brown  urchins 
tumble  in  all  together,  there  suddenly  arose 
such  a  yelling,  such  a  splashing,  and  such 
diving  in  pure  terror,  that  I  fancied  the 
water  must  be  bewitched.  The  innocent 
cause  of  the  tumult  was  Dog  Lion,  who, 
moved  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  or  perhaps 
by  the  ambition  of  retrieving  some  par- 
ticularly small  boy,  had  jumped  in  too, 
and  was  cheerfully  swimming  about  in 
the  midst  of  the  throng.  A  shark  in  the 
Thames  at  Eaton  could  not  have  caused 
greater  astonishment  and  fright  than  a  dog 
that  would  face  the  water  did  here  at  Eno- 
shima, "The  Devil  take  the  hindmost" 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  less  time 
that  it  takes  to  write  this  Lion  was  left  in 
solitary  enjoyment  of  his  bath. 

A.    B.    MlTFORD. 
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When  George  the  Fourth  heard  that 
Moore  had  published  a  biography  of  ^eri- 
dan,  the  King  described  it,  not  unwittily, 
as  an  attempt  on  Sheridan's  life.  Lord 
Brougham,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  years 
and  three,  undertook  to  write  his  own  his- 
tory, and  he  may  be  said  to  have  commit- 
ted suicide.  It  was  well  known  that  Lord 
Campbell  intended  to  murder  his  reputa- 
tion, but  Jock's  blunderbuss  did  as  much 
injury  to  himself  as  to  his  victim.  The 
Scottish  lawyer's  spirit  may  now  have  full 
consolation  as  it  wanders  about  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields :  Henry  Brougham  has  applied 
to  himself  and  his  fame  the  ceremony 
of  the  "  happy  dispatch."     If  spirits  can 


chuckle  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  that  of 
Campbell  must  be  in  a  state  of  hilarious 
suffocation.  There  is  nothing  said  by 
Campbell  of  Brougham  half  so  injurious 
as  that  which  Brougham  has  said,  or  has 
given  cause  to  be  said,  of  himself — on  one 
or  two  points,  at  least. 

But,  if  Henry  Brougham  had  lefl  his 
manuscript  autobiography  to  be  looked 
over  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  an  edi- 
tor, he  would  not  have  acted  like  his  fath- 
er's son.  It  is  true  that  his  experience  of 
professional  literary  doctors,  who  prescribe 
for  sick  manuscripts,  was  not  to  his  taste. 
He  therefore  sufficed  for  himself — with  the 
usual  consequences  to  self-sufficiency.     It 
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is  not  only  that,  through  failing  memoiy, 
he  has  ascribed  a  letter,  written  by  George 
the  Second  to  his  son  Frederick,  to  George 
the  Third  as  addressed  to  his  son  George, 
Prince  of  Wales ;  but,  finding  among  his 
papers  a  story,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
called  '^  Memnon,"  he  has  declared  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  the  same.  It  is  the 
"  Mcmnon,"  of  Voltaire,  seemingly  trans- 
lated as  an  exercise,  when  Brougham  was 
studying  the  French  language. 

This  reminds  us  of  another  literary  inci- 
dent with  reference  to  Voltaire,  in  which  a 
still  greater  blunder  was  committed  than 
that  for  which  Brougham  is  responsible. 
Not  many  years  since,  a  literary  French- 
man found,  among  Voltaire's  papers,  the 
manuscript  (by  Voltaire)  of  an  unacted 
comedy,  which  bore  the  title  of  "  Le  Comte 
de  Boursoufle."  The  finder  exultingly  pro- 
duced this  comedy  on  the  French  stage. 
It  was  an  admirable  play,  and  the  Paris 
critics  not  only  recognized  in  it  the  Vol- 
tairean  wit,  but  protested  that  from  Voltaire 
alone  could  such  brilliant  wit  proceed! 
But,  as  Brougham's  "  Memnon"  was  writ- 
ten by  Voltaire,  so  Voltaire's  "  Comte  de 
Boursoufle"  was  written  by  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh.  Voltaire,  in  fact,  had,  as  an  exer- 
cise in  his  study  of  English,  translated 
Vanbrugh's  comedy,  "  The  Relapse,"  into 
French — giving  it,  however,  a  new  name  I 
English  critics  have  assigned  "  Memnon" 
to  its  proper  author;  but  French  critics 
have  not  condescended  to  rectify  the  other 
mistake,  which  was  detected  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel.  They  do  not  confess  that 
Voltaire's  comedy  was  written  by  Van- 
brugh,  and  the  "  Comte  de  Boursoufle"  will 
probably  continue  to  be  ascribed  to  Vol- 
taire by  the  ingenious  literati  whose  brains 
are  drenched  with  absinthe,  and  whose 
principles  are  not  well  defined. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  early  life 
of  Brougham.  The  concluding  volumes 
of  his  autobiography  take  him  firom  1808, 
when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  to  1835, 
when  he  was  fifty-seven  years  old.  He  is 
silent  as  to  his  career  after  he  ceased  to  be 
Lord  Chancellor.  Some  thirty  years  of 
his  life  thus  remain  unwritten.  We  are 
neither  about  to  review  the  autobiography, 
nor  to  supply  the  information  which  it  fails 
to  give.  We  simply  propose  to  make  the 
book  supply  us  with  softae  samples  of  the 
life  and  character  scattered  through  it ;  re- 
marking, by  the  way,  that  all  the  politicians 
of  the  time  seem  to  us  to  have  thought  lit- 


de  of  their  country,  but  to  have  worship- 
ed, cherished,  and  lived  for  their  party 
01^. 

Brougham's  physical  powers  were  of 
gieat  use  to  him,  in  his  great  electioneer- 
ing days,  when  men  of  little  strength  had 
poor  chance  against  the  candidates  with 
lungs  made  stronger  by  the  use  of  them. 
A  Liverpool  election  entailed  work  that 
might  have  wearied  a  Hercules.  Speeches 
had  to  be  made  at  clubs  fi-om  6  p.m.  to  i 
A.M.  Each  man  who  polled  had  a  few 
words  firom  the  candidate  to  whom  he  gave 
his  vote — the  poll  being  open  from  ten  to 
five,  and  a  long  speech  was  expected  at 
the  dose  of  each  day  of  an  election  lasting 
a  fortnight,  if  carried  out  to  the  end.  In 
the  canvass,  and  the  eight  days  of  the 
Liverpool  election,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Brougham  withdrew,  he  made  above 
160  speeches !  He  wrote  somewhat  sad- 
ly about  it,  at  tlie  age  of  thirty-five.  He 
meant,  he  said,  to  try  his  profession  for  a 
couple  of  years :  "  If  I  find  I  succeed,  well ; 
if  I  don't  get  on  a  vast  deal  better  than  I 
have  done  during  the  last  two  years,  I  am 
not  quite  so  young  as  to  continue  leading  a 
disagreeable  and  unprofitable  life  in  Lon- 
don, when  I  miglit  enjoy  more  profit  and 
a  thousand  times  more  ease  in  the  coun- 
try, confining  myself  to  my  circuit,  on 
which  I  am  pretty  secure  of  success."  In 
the  great  Liverpool  election,  the  other  can- 
didates were  Canning,  Gascoyne,  Creevey, 
and  Tarleton.  The  Tory  side  gave  twenty 
and  thirty  guineas  for  a  vote,  and  were 
ready  to  expend  ;^7 0,000  to  secure  their 
own  triumph,  and  the  thing  was  done! 
The  Whigs,  quite  as  corrupt,  only  spent  less, 
and  those  of  Birmingham  swore  they  would 
bmy  Brougham  a  seat.  Seats  were  bought 
and  sold.  Sir  William  Manners  openly 
talked  of  his  having  sold  three  seats  for 
;^i  8,000,  which  should  have  exposed  him 
to  an  action  at  law,  but  Sir  William  enjoy- 
ed his  money,  and  his  boast,  unscathed. 

In  1 8 14,  Brougham  never  looked  to  be 
in  Pariiament  again,  nor  cared.  In  the 
following  year,  when  declining  to  stand  for 
Southwark,  he  sa^-s,  "  It  would  be  madness 
in  the  middle  of  Term  to  stand  a  contest, 
even  if  I  cared  more  for  politics  than  I 
probably  ever  shall  again,  after  all  I  have 
seen  of  their  dirtiness."  When  he  said 
this  he  did  not  dream  of  being  returned 
for  Yorkshire.  In  1830,  when  he  was  the 
candidate  for  that  great  county,  and  at  the 
same  time  attending  the  assizes  at  Yoric,  he 
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redd  his  briefe  at  night,  was  in  court  hj 
half-past  nine,  continued  there  till  it  rose, 
was  then  off  in  a  carriage  with  four  post- 
horses  to  various  towns  where  he  had  to 
make  speeches,  got  back  to  York  at  mid- 
nighty  tiien  read  his  briefs  for  next  day  in 
court,  and  was  all  the  better  for  the  excite- 
ment I     He  was  a  Stoic  in  endurance,  and 
that  side  of  Brougham's  character  is  pleas- 
antly visible  in  the  account  of  an  accident 
which  was  nearly  costing  him  his  life.     In 
18x3  he  was  overturned  in  his  carriage,  be^ 
tween  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  by  whidi 
the  scalp  was  cut    from    the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  round  to  the  ear,  including 
half  the  eyelid.     He  was  otherwise  injured 
about  the  body.     Before  his  recovery  he 
wrote  thus  of  his  surgeon  (Homer:)  "  He 
is  so  skillful  a  person,  that  it  is  almost  worth 
having  a  hurt  to  see  him  operate ;"  and 
subsequendy :  ''  I  really  must  say  for  this 
country,  that  it  has  a  most  uncommon 
treasure  in  Mr.  Homer,  who  exceeds  any 
thing  I  ever  saw  for  neatness  of  hand,  be- 
sides being  very  clever  and  sensible.    To 
be  sure,  he  lives  in  a  district  where  half  the 
population,  I  suppose,  pass  through  the 
hospital  every  year,  and  part  of  the  remain- 
der die  on  their  way  to  it."  Brougham  had 
attended  a  good  deal  to  medical  matters; 
and  he  earnestly  recommends,  by  warrant 
of  experience,  cold  effusion  in  scarlet^fever. 
Cold  air,  let  in  upon  his  sister,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  dying  of  the  "  damnable 
disease,"  as  Brougham  justly  calls  it,  saved 
her  life.     In  the  case  of  Romilly's  eldest 
daughter,  she  was  saved  "  by  the  more 
powerful  application  of  cold  water,  applied 
again  and  again  all  over  the  body,  till  it 
brought  down  the  pulse  and  heat."    Quite 
as  earnestly  does  he  recommend  an  emetic 
as  "  an  excellent  preventive,  checking  the 
infection,  even  where  it  has  been  taken." 
We  have  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  re- 
fractory patient,  described  by  Lord  Grey, 
in  whose  neighborhood  the   *^  damnable 
disease"  was  prevalent-— a  woman,  who 
would  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  not  the 
itch,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said 
to  her,  "  mbbed  herself  with  a  mercurial 
ointment,  which  finished  her  in  a  very  few 
hours." 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  Brough- 
am's legal  career  is  the  fact  that  he  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor  because  it  was 
thought  that  to  appoint  him  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  {2i  pennafiefft  post,  which  he  covet- 
ed,) he  being  also  member  for  Yorkshire, 


would  render  him  too  powerful  for  any  Ad- 
ministration he  might  quarrel  with.  '  Of 
his  spirit  when  a  barrister  we  have  some 
samples,  which  speak  of  an  older  time. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  trials  of  the 
day  was  that  of  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  for 
a  libel  on  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  Ex" 
aminer.     His  Royal  Highness  was  little 
more  than  mildly  laughed  at  as  an  Adonis ; 
but  to  laugh  at  the  Regent  was  like  mock- 
ing the  Lord's  Anointed,  and  the  Hunts 
suffered  severely,  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.   Brougham's  defence  was  a  million 
times  more  bitter  than    the  libel.    The 
latter  was  rosewater;  the  former  was  oil 
of  vitriol.    "  I  fired,"  wrote  Brougham  to 
Grey,  "  for  two  hours,  very  close  and  hard, 
into  the  Prince— on  all  points,  public  and 
private — and  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
not  find  any  opening  to  break  in  upon,  and 
were  therefore  prevented  fix>m  intermpting 
me."    He  nearly  drove  the  judge  (Ellen- 
borough)  stark  mad.     The  Chief  Justice 
forgot  himself.     In  summing  up,  **  he  at- 
tacked me  with  a  personal  bittemess  whol- 
ly imknown  in  a   court,  and  towards  a 
counsel  (who,  you  know,  is  presumed,  of 
course,  to  speak  his  client's  sentiments) 
most  gross  and  unjustifiable."    The  judges 
of  those  days  were,  in  other  respects,  whole- 
somely severe  as  regarded  cruel  offenders. 
The  haste  with  which  Bellingham  was  tried 
and  executed,  before  his  friends  had  time 
to  prove  his  insanity,  was  a  great  disgrace ; 
but  there  was  only  a  healthy  severity  in  the 
way  the  Luddites,  convicted  of  cowardly 
and  savage  murders,  were  treated.    They 
were  not  contented  with  breaking  the  new- 
ly-invented machinery  introduced  into  the 
doth-mills :  they  bumt  the  mills,  slew  the 
defenders,  and,  in  revenge  for  defeat,  base- 
ly waylaid    and  murdered   the  masters, 
lliree  of  the  four  assassins  of  Mr.  Hors- 
fall  were  hung,  in  18 13,  in  fi*ont  of  York 
Castle;   "and   fourteen  of   the  rioters," 
writes  Brougham,  firom  York,  "  will  be  ex- 
ecuted tomorrow,  or  next  day;"  but  he 
adds,  "  this  is  wholesale  work  with  a  ven- 
geance!" 

When  practicing  as  a  barrister,  no  judge 
could  ever  daunt  him.  On  his  defence  of  a 
man  accused  of  publishing  a  blasphemous 
book,  the  judge,  (EUenborough,)  insin- 
uated that  the  advocate  of  such  a  man 
shared  in  his  shame.  Brougham  fired  up, 
charged  the  judge  with  insinuating  a  false- 
hood, and  actually  brought  the  proudest 
and  fiercest  of  judges  to  an  explanation. 
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Brougham  would  not  hear  it.  He  roared 
out  his  contradiction,  appealed  to  the  other 
judges  and  the  bar,  and  expressed  indigna- 
tion at  the  indecency  of  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  Lord  Ellenborough.  After  all  in 
court  thought  the  affair  was  over,  Brough- 
am referred  to  it  again,  dealing  out  to 
Ellenborough  and  Garrow,  as  well  as  to 
the  saints,  a  good  round  thrashing.  He 
talked  about  their  canting,  their  howling 
out  their  faith,  and  their  making  godliness 
a  great  gain. 

Brougham  was  as  astute  in  demolishing 
the  evidence  of  Majocchi,  at  Queen  Caro- 
line's trial,  as  he  was  fearless  against  the 
proudest  of  judges.  He  felt  his  way  cau- 
tiously, got  an  answer  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  demolishing  that  arch- 
scoundrel,  and  was  so  far  excited  by  it  him- 
self, as  to  "  rise  taller,"  and  make  a  gestiue 
intended  to  apprise  the  other  counsel,  (Den- 
man,)  but  which  only  alarmed  him,  till 
Brougham  poured  question  after  quesdon 
into  the  bewildered  villain,  and  made  him 
repeat  Non  mi  rkordol  as  often  as  he  chose. 
Equally  skillful  was  he  in  refusing  to  call 
.some  of  the  Queen's  ladies  and  personal 
attendants,  who  would  have  had  too  much 
zeal,  and  would  have  lied  roundly  for  her 
rather  than  that  she  should  suffer  injury 
from  the  perjury  of  her  opponents.  Brough- 
am's statement  of  the  duty  of  a  counsel 
on  behalf  of  his  client  is  one  which  will 
hardly  be  accepted  by  honest  and  simple- 
minded  men.  According  to  this  state- 
ment, a  barrister  is  "  bound  to  save  his  cli- 
ent, if  possible,  by  all  means,  and  at  all 
hazard  and  cost  to  whomsoever  beside, 
even  if  it  be  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
others.  To  insure  success,  he  must,  if  needs 
be,  cast  even  love  of  country  to  the  winds, 
and  go  on  reckless  of  the  consequences,  if 
his  fate  it  sliould  unhappily  be  to  involve 
his  country  in  confusion,  for  his  client's 
protection."  This  is  diabolical,  neither 
more  nor  less ;  but  it  seems  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  "  honor"  of  the  bar.  The 
counsel  who  defended  Courvoisier  for  the 
murder  of  Lord  William  Russell  had  his 
client's  confession  of  the  crime  in  his  keep- 
ing, but  he  attempted  to  save  the  assas- 
sin by  throwuig  suspicion  on  an  innocent 
house-maid. 

The  civil  or  criminal  trials  of  Brough- 
am's time  receive  sharp,  terse  comments 
at  his  hands.  Bellingham,  who  shot  Mr. 
Perceval,  (and  would  have  shot,  so  insane 
was  he,  any  other  member  of  the  Govern- 


ment or  of  the  House,)  on  Monday,  May 
nth,  1812,  was  executed  for  it  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday!    The  persistent  refusal 
to  defer  the  trial,  in  order  to  give  time  to 
inquire  into  the  unhappy  man's  state  of 
mind,  was  looked  upon  by  Brougham  as 
a  stain  on  our  nadonal  character.      It  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  a  nation  in  disgrace 
to  an  individual  in  honor.     Where  now 
should  we  look  for  a  barrister  of  such  deli- 
cate principle  as  Topping,  who  refused  a 
retainer  of  one  thousand  guineas  in  the 
great  "  Baltic  risk  cases,"  on  the  groimd 
that  it  would  imply  that  for  the  ordinary 
retainer  of  five  guineas  he  would    not 
equally  do  his  duty  ?     A  droll  story  is  told 
on  another  matter  of  fees.     When  Queen 
Caroline  came  out  of  her  trial  an  undivorc- 
ed  and  undivorceable  Queen,  in  the  exube- 
rance of  her  delight  she  bade  Brougham 
take  the;^7ooo  she  had  at  her  banker's,  keep 
;i^3ooo  for  himself,  and  divide  the  remain- 
der among  her  other  legal  defenders.    Her 
Attorney-General  informed  her  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  could  only  accept  their  fees; 
but  when  her  banker  (Kinnaird)  suggested 
that  these  should  be  paid,  her  capricious 
Majesty  refused,  saying  that  she  must  set- 
tle her  debts  before  she  paid  fees — which 
amounted  only  to  £,200,    The  fees  were 
not  paid  till  after  her  death,  and  then  the 
amount  came  out  of  the  Treasury !  Queen 
Caroline's  grateful  partisans  subscribed  for 
many  things  to  Brougham,  (also  to  his  col- 
leagues,) which,  he  says,  he  would  never 
have  thou^t  of  buying.     Some  of  the 
ol^ts  never  reached  him.     Others  were 
miscellaneous,  from  a  service  of  plate  to  a 
pair  of  blankets.    The  last  stirred  the  reci- 
pient's grirn^  humor.    "  The  pair  of  blan- 
kets, from  Huddersfield,"  he  says,  "  I  hand- 
ed over  to  my  friend  Whitbread,  as  a  pre- 
sent to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  just  about 
to  be  married  to  William  Waldegrave." 

The  grandest  fee  ever  offered  to  Brough- 
am was  the  bequest  made  by  Mr.  Shake- 
speare Reed,  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
vast  property,  in  testimony  of  Mr.  Reed's 
admiration  of  Brougham's  public  servi- 
ces.r  Subsequent  to  the  bequest,  the  testa- 
tor asked  his  legatee  to  do  his  utmost  to 
suppress  what  he  called  the  mock  philan- 
thropists who  wished  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  Brougham  refused,  and, 
as  he  expected,  was  •*  scratched  "  out  of 
the  will 

The  traits  of  character,  the  illustrations 
of  social  life  and  manners  generaUy,  form 
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the  principal  and  most  attractive  portions 
of  nearly  all  autobiographical  memoirs. 
Lord  Brougham's  autobiography  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Groups  of  persona- 
ges, more  or  less  illustrious,  and  all  remark- 
able, sweep  before  us  at  various  distances. 
Foremost  among  them,  of  course,  is  the 
Gentleman  George,  Prince  Regent  and 
King,  whom,  under  every  aspect,  Brough- 
am heartily  hated.  Writing  of  his  attack 
on  the  Prince,  in  181 2,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Brougham  says,  "  It 
would  have  been  an  admirable  lesson  to 
him,  (if  he  is  not  past "  all  reformation,)  to 
have  heard  the  furious  roaring  with  which 
the  attack  on  him  was  received."  At  Bright- 
on, in  August,  1813,  we  are  told,  "the 
Prince  associated  wholly  with  his  select  set 
— ^Yarmouth,  Lord  Fife,  Lord  Lowther, 
etc. — and  never  spoke  to  Lord  Holland." 
Later  in  the  year,  we  hear  that "  the  Prince 
talks  of  providing  for  JekyU  an  d  Adam  as 
soon  as  he  can."  Before  the  year  was  out 
His  Highness  is  portrayed  as  behaving 
like  a  Bedlamite.  In  a  tipsy  fit  he  abused 
Bemadotte  to  M.  de  Stael,  who  was  Ber- 
nadotte's  emissary.  He  was  angry  with 
the  emissary,  who,  on  the  Prince  saying 
that  he  should  go  to  Hanover,  observed 
that  he  perhaps  might  not  be  allowed  to  go. 
'ITie  Prince  thought  himself  serious  in  his 
intention.  He  had  told  his  favorite  ser- 
vants that  they  should  accompany  him ; 
the  others,  that  they  would  be  left  behind. 
"  This,"  adds  Brougham,  "  was  always  the 
forerunner  of  his  father's  madness."  Our 
autobiographer,  however,  could  not  resist 
the  charm  of  the  Prince's  manner,  llie 
two  men  met  at  a  party  at  Melbourne 
House,  where  "  he  treated  .me  with  the 
courtesy  that  belongs  to  all  the  family." 
Brougham  adds :  "  His  conversation  was 
that  of  a  very  clever  person,  and  he  had 
considerable  powers  of  mimicry."  In  the 
last  quality  the  Prince  had  no  rival,  even 
on  the  stage ;  but  he  had  higher  endow- 
ments, and  Brougham  acknowledged  that, 
had  the  Prince  been  an  ordinary  person, 
he  "  might  have  tteen  struck  with  him." 
The  man  was  qtfite  apart  fix)m  the  man- 
ner. He  wanted  refinement  in  presence 
of  his  own  mother  and  sisters.  Queen 
Charlotte  had  often  to  rebuke  him  with  a 
"  Fie,  George !" 

When  the  family  quarrel  was  at  its  hot- 
test between  the  Prince  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  her  daughter,  the  daughter's 
governess,  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  refused 


forbidding  Lady  Jersey  seeing  the  Princess 
Charlotte  as  from  herself  "  which  was  what 
the  Prince  was  shabby  enough  and  suffi- 
ciently himself  to  beg  her  to  do."  With  re- 
gard to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Brougham 
tells  Lord  Grey  that  the  best,  the  most  use- 
ful part  of  her  character  was  "  the  spice  of 
her  mother's  spirit  and  temper,"  but  he 
feared  she  had  *'  a  considerable  mixture 
of  her  father's  weakness  and  fickleness." 
Brougham  had  no  doubt  of  the  young 
Princess's  penchant  for  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, but  he  does  not  say  what  Miss 
Knight  asserts  in  her  autobiography,  that 
the  Duke  entertained  a  positive  affection 
for  her  on  whom  all  men  fondly  looked  as 
the  ftiture  Queen  of  England.  She  was 
sprightly  in  most  things,  when  not  absorb- 
ed in  the  feud  between  her  parents.  She 
used  to  describe  her  royal  sire's  tipsiness 
as  "  too  much  oil  in  the  lamp."  Of  Queen 
Charlotte,  Brougham  never  speaks  but  in 
terms  of  the  utmost  contempt.  He  seems 
almost  glad  to  record  that  her  enmity 
against  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  caused  the  mob  to  commit 
a  beastly  assault  on  her  as  she  was  carried 
in  her  sedan-chair  to  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament. She  described  it  tersely  enough, 
on  arriving,  to  the  peers  who  were  near 
her :  "  My  Lords,  I  be  fifty  year  and  more 
in  this  country,  and  well  respected,  but 
now  I  be  j^spit  on  !"  It  is  very  amusing 
to  see  how  Brougham,  comparing  mother 
and  son,  during  the  family  quarrel,  con- 
trives to  bespatter  both.  "  The  Queen's 
word,"  he  says,  "  will  go  far  against  her 
son's,  though  it  would  be  nothing  against 
any  other  person's." 

The  vanity  of  that  son  was  a  much  more 
tender  thing  than  his  conscience.  He  was 
not  half  so  painfully  wounded,  at  the  time 
of  the  Queen's  trial,  by  the  possibility  of 
Brougham  asserting  that  he  was  no  king 
at  all,  and  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown 
by  having  married  a  Roman  Catholic  lady 
(Mrs.  Fitzherbert)  before  he  became  the 
husband  of  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, as  he  was  by  one  of  Brougham's 
quotations,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
speeches,  firom  Milton's  Description  of 
Death : 

**  Shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 

What  seemed  his  head. 

The  likings  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

Brougham  protests,  as  an  octogenarian, 
^hen  his  memory  was  imperfect,  that  he 
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intended  only  the  head  to  apply  to  the 
King.  However  this  may  be,  George  the 
Fourth  was  made  sore  by  the  general  ap- 
plication. He  said  that  Brougham  might 
have  spared  him  the  attack  upon  his  shape ! 
He  did  not  like  his  person  and  figure  to 
be  disparaged.  Every  body  allowed,  (he 
said,)  whatever  faults  he  had,  that  his  legs 
were  good.  He  believed  Brougham  had 
heard  that  he  piqued  himself  on  his  shape, 
and  thought  to  plague  him  by  holding  lum 
up  to  ridicule.  It  is  fair  to  King  George 
to  remember  that  he  did  not  nurse  his  wrath 
very  long,  and  that  he  would  not  have 
kept  it  warm  as  long  as  he  did,  but  that 
others  furiously  blew  the  fire.  He  forgot 
Brougham^s  ridicule,  and  Donman's  allu- 
sion to  him  as  a  Nero — an  allusion  which 
was  also  disavowed  at  a  fitting  opportunity. 
Other  people  were  as  forgiving.  Leading 
Tory  lords  praised  Brougham's  eloquence ; 
and  when  the  great  lawyer  once  came 
upon  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Walter 
Scott  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  House, 
the  Duke  complimented  him,  by  saying 
that  the  Queen  **  could  not  call  herself  a 
defenseless  woman."  .Then  laughing  at 
his  own  joke,  he  plumply  asked  Scott  if  he 
was  the  author  of  IVavrrky^  to  which  Scott 
happily  replied,  **  Non  mi  ricordo  /" 

Returning  to  the  King,  we  would  re- 
mark, that  he  should  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  his  times.  He  belonged,  in 
his  early  days,  to  a  period,  the  morals  and 
customs  of  which  had  changed  in  his  king- 
ly time.  The  change  is  greater  at  the  pre- 
sent period.  We  can  scarcely  believe  the 
record  here  made,  that  on  one  occasion 
of  taking  leave  of  his  ministers,  he  kissed 
them  all  round/  It  takes  us  back  to  the 
reign  and  to  the  stage  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, when  lords  in  Parliament  kissed  one 
another,  and  the  squires  of  the  delicate 
drama  of  the  day  "  bussed"  as  tliey  met. 
With  regard  to  the  King's  peiBonal  feel- 
ings in  connection  with  politics,  Brougham 
states  that  fear  was  the  ruling  principle  of 
his  whole  conduct,  and  always  had  been. 

Prince  Leopold,  the  husband  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  subsequendy  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  is  spoken  of  with 
unreserved  praise — for  temper,  good  sense, 
wisdom,  and  great  general  abilities.  The 
tastes  of  the  young  couple  were  similar ; 
both  were  fond  of  reading,  and  of  the  arts, 
especially  sculpture,  in  which  the  Princess 
excelled.  A  letter  of  the  royal  fiancee^ 
announcing  her  engagement  to  the  Prince 


of  Coburg,  is  charming  in  its  expression  of 
honest  gladness,  in  its  just  estimation  of 
his  noble  character,  and  in  her  heartfelt 
congratulation  at  '*  being  the  first  princess 
in  the  world  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance 
from  inclination,"  Brougham  maintains, 
that  if  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  surviv- 
ed with  her  husband,  George  the  Fourth 
would  never  have  dared  to  proceed  as 
he  did  against  her  mother,  in  1820.  Of 
the  high  qualities  of  Leopold,  Brougham 
speaks  witji  immense  warmth,  and  he  was 
rejoiced  when  the  Duke  of  Kent  married 
Leopold's  sister— -a  maniage  which  gave 
to  England  our  present  Sovereign.  The 
proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline  made 
the  King  excessively  unpopular.  Even  in 
a  saints'  church  in  Cheltenham  a  preacher 
took  for  his  text  the  words  from  Jeremiah : 
*'  He  shall  not  reign,  nor  any  of  his  seed." 

Few  of  the  exalted  personages  named  in 
the  autobiography  come  out  so  pleasandy 
as  William  the  Fourth.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent man  of  business,  never  ashamed  to 
ask  a  question,  although  it  showed  igno- 
rance— ^to  cure  which  the  question  was 
frankly  asked.  The  King,  when  convers- 
ing with  his  ministers,  sat  opposite  to  the 
li^ty  leaving  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance to  be  seen,  he  having  nothing  to 
conceal,  nor  any  part  to  play.  With  re- 
gard to  concealment  and  part-playing,  the 
ministers  were  not  nearly  so  innocent  as 
the  good  old  King. 

By  far  the  most  skillfully-drawn  royal 
portrait  in  the  autobiography  is  that  of 
Louis  Philippe,  with  whom  Brougham  pass- 
ed many  easy  and  unceremonious  evenings 
at  the  Tuileries.  It  is  quite  a  family  picture : 
the  gaily-gossiping  or  the  seriously-talk- 
ing King,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room ;  while  the  Queen,  whom  he  affec- 
tionately reverenced,  the  sister  whom  he 
consulted  as  an  oracle,  and  the  young 
Princesses,  sat  round  a  table,  working, 
reading,  or  chatting.  Mixture  of  king  and 
comedian,  Louis  Philippe  was  admirable 
in  the  combination  of  characters.     He  told 

• 

excellent  anecdotes,  he  philosophized,  and 
he  maintained  his  dignitv.  The  father  and 
the  king  were  combined  when  the  Prince 
de  Joihville  offended  him  by  publishing 
his  famous  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  our 
navy,  and  the  best  point  at  which  a  French 
anny  could  land  in  England.  It  was 
written  to  please  the  Bonapanists  by  its 
profession  of  anti-English  feelings.  .  Louis 
Philippe,  as  a  punishment,  made  De  Join- 
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ville  leave  Paris  for  a  whole  year,  and  go 
to  Spain ;  and  when  he  himself  escaped 
from  France,  he  landed  in  England,  a  fu- 
gitive, at  the  exact  spot  which  the  Prince 
his  son  had  indicated  as  the  fittest  for  the 
landing  of  an  invading  force. 

Louis  Philippe  illustrated  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  subdividing  property,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  abolition  of  the  nght  of  pri- 
mogeniture, by  a  case  wherein  a  person 
had  a  right  of  property  in  one-twentieth 
part  of  a  single  tree.     These  subdivisions 
were  profitable  to  lawyers.     As  comedian, 
Louis  Philip'pe  excelled  even  George  the 
Fourth  in  his  "imitations."     Brougham, 
one  evening,  went  out  of  a  room  carrying 
a  couple  of  candles  before  the  King,  and 
he  could  almost  have  sworn  that  it  was 
Alexander  Baring  whom  he  was  lighting, 
so  perfect  was  the  mimicry !     With  equal 
facility  the   King  subsequently  imitated 
Robespierre,  lowering  his  voice,  contract- 
ing his  features,  and  giving  portions  of  the 
speech,  in  which  he  deserted  Danton,  and 
credited  himself  with  having  made  a  sacri- 
fice.    Next  he  puffed  himself  out  into  the 
jgross  form  of  Danton,  and  thundered  forth 
the  famous  passages  on  audacity,  individ- 
ual.and  national.     "  His  imitations,"  says 
Brougham,  "  gave  me  a  most  lively  im- 
pression of  them  both,  and  such  as  I  was 
well  prepared  for,  by  all  the  descriptions 
I  had  heard  of  their  style  of  speaking." 
Danton,  it  is  well  known,  had  his  amia- 
ble side.     When  Louis  Philippe  was  the 
young  Due  de  Chartres,  hiding  in  Paris 
after  his  return  firom  the  army,  whose  Gen- 
eral (Dumouriez)  had  deserted  to  the  ene- 
my, Louis  Philippe  disclosed  himself  lo 
Danton  as  a  friend  of  his  father,  (Egalit^,) 
confessing,  as  he  relied  on  Dan  ton's  honor, 
that  on  his  father's  account,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Dumouriez,  he  was  certain  to  be 
sacrificed  if  discovered.     Danton  said  he 
would  protect  him,  and  \i^did^  sending  the 
Prince  away  into  Switzerland.     This  con- 
versation with  Danton  he  gave  with  the 
most    lively  representation  of   Danton's 
voice,  manner,  and  even    figure.       He 
thought  the  French  were  lucky  in  having 
(in  him)  a  king  who  had  cleaned  his  own 
boots.       Brougham  thought    they    were 
luckier  in  having  a  king  who  had  been 
a  schoolmaster.     The  royal  ex-pedagogue 
replied  that  his  first  pupils  were,  by  far, 
the  easier  to  be  managed. 

Men  below  the  degree  of  princes,  but 
oflen  of  nobler  mark,  are  revealed  to  us. 
New  Seribs.-»Vou  XV.,  No.  4. 


as  it  were,  in  one  or  two  strokes,  done  in 
the  best  style  of  etching.      Evangelical 
James   Stephens   wrote    a   pamphlet,   in 
1807,  "  On  the  Dangers  of  the  Country," 
in  which  he  argued  that  all  our  disasters 
were  the  pressure  of  the  avenging  hand  of 
Providence  for  our  maintenance  of  slave- 
ry.    The  whole  man  is  seen  in  that  fact 
Brougham  disposed  of  it  by  characteristi- 
cally remarking,  that  the  argument  showed 
an   unfair  appreciation  of  the  justice  of 
Providence,  seeing  that  so  many  of  the 
Continental   countries  which  had  suffer- 
ed most  from  Napoleon  possessed  neither 
colonies  nor  slave-trading  vessels,  and  were 
therefore  guiltless  of  all  slave-trade  traffic. 
A  more  noticeaUe  man  in  his  day  was 
John  Ward,  afterwards  Lord  Dudley  and 
Ward.     Politicians  had  a  high  opinion  of 
him,  but  Brougham  did  not  share  in  the 
sentiment.    Ward  he  described  as  dealing 
in  very  marketable  ware ;  but  it  was  of  a 
base  sort,  and  would  not  keep :  "  I  mean," 
says    Brougham,   "litUe    prize-essays    of 
speeches,  got  up  and  polished,  but  useless, 
quite  useless,  for  affairs.     I  consider  him  a 
very  weak  public  man,  in  every  point  of 
view."     Brougham  had  almost  as  poor  an 
opinion  of  a  much  older  and  more  expe- 
rienced man — George  Tiemey,  whose  er- 
rors and  fears,  in  Brougham's  view,  might- 
ily diminished  his  acknowledged  merits. 
"  You  know,"  writes  Brougham,  "  among 
other  great  blunders,  he  is  a  general  dis- 
courager, and  does  nothing  to  bring  for- 
ward or  protect  the  young  ones."      Occa- 
sionally, a  remark  slips  from  the  autobi- 
ographer  which  shows  his  estimation  of  the 
quality  of  different  families.     Referring  to 
the  Cavendishes  and  the  Russells,  he  de- 
scribes the  latter  as  •*  a  far  better  breed," 
and  he  brings  in  Lord  Byron  as  a  punster. 
It  was  "  a  foolish  sort  of  pun,"  he  said, 
"  but  it  annoyed  Ward,  who,  viewing  cer- 
tain political  changes,  talked  of  getting  re- 
Whigged;  at  which  Byron — not  inaptly, 
as  it  seems  to  us — ^remarked  that  he  was 
probably  thinking  of  getting  re-Warded, 
One  can  not  leave  the  man  who  capped 
Horace  with  Louis  the  Eighteenth  with- 
out repeating  the  once-famous  epigram, 
made  at  his  expense : 

**  Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say,  but  I  deny  it ; 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it.*' 

"  I  suppose  it  is  Tom  Moore's,"  is  Brough- 
am's hypothetical  comment;  but  Moore 
never  acknowledged  the  authorship.    His. 
27 
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name  reminds  us  of  a  reference  made  to 
Sheridan,  who,  in  November,  1813,  had 
been  arrested,  owing  to  his  usual  folly  and 
delays :  "  He  is  out  again,  but  was  beyond 
measure  annoyed  by  it.  It  is  not  much 
known,  and  had  better  not  be  mention- 
ed." Lord  Grey  (to  whom  this  was  writ- 
ten) probably  kept  the  secret  as  well  as 
Brougham. 

Among  the  forei^ers  in  our  fashiona- 
ble circles  nearly  sixty  years  since,  none 
made  greater  noise  than  Madame  de  Stael. 
Brougham  speaks  of  her  as  overrated,  her 
books  as  vague  and  inaccurate — the  au- 
thor indulging  in  generalities,  and  avoiding 
details  as  more  dignified.  Her  presump- 
tion he  thought  intolerable,  especially  in 
German  metaphysics,  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  "  except  so  far  as  she  may  have 
rubbed  some  of  them  off  Schlegel." 
Brougham  shunned  her  as  the  worst  of 
evils — a  grand  bore.  He  disliked  her  for 
her  adulation  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
her  profligate  change  of  principles.  These 
he  thought  small  matters  in  a  woman; 
"  but  she  must,  as  Talleyrand  said,  be  con- 
sidered a  man."  Talleyrand,  however,  did 
not  say  it  in  that  way.  Madame  de  Stael 
once  intimated  that  they  were  both  piade 
to  figure  in  one  novel.  "  Aye,"  said  Tal- 
leyrand, "  is  that  in  the  book  where  we  are 
both  disguised  as  women  ?"  Brougham's 
horror  of  the  "  lioness,"  as  he  called  her, 
was  of  an  almost  comic  intensity :  "  Being 
a  person  that  fears  God  and  honors  the 
King,  I  am  afraid  to  come  near  her.  If 
any  thing  could  keep  me  more  out  of  so- 
ciety than  I  am  at  this  season,  it  would 
be  her  prowling  about.  I  was  asked  the 
other  day  to  go  where  she  was,  and  had 
thought  of  returning  the  same  answer  with 
the  man  in  -^sop's  Fables,  tliat  *  he  could 
not  come,  there  being  a  lion  in  the  way.' " 

Some  of  the  best  of  his  sketches  of  in« 
dividuals  are  effected  in  two  or  three  lines. 
How  could  Sir  James  Mackintosh  be  better 
described  than  (as  regards  his  speaking  and 
writing)  being  "  deficient  in  closeness,  with 
no  object,  no  argument — a  sort  of  preach- 
ing, or  lecturing,  of  a  very  unbusinesslike 
and  inefficient  nature  ?"  Afler  Mrs.  Per- 
ceval had  received  a  pension,  as  conso- 
lation for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
Brougham  paints  the  widow  in  a  single 
sentence  :  "  She  is  to  be  forthwith  married, 
pension  and  all,  to  a  Colonel  somebody,  a 
handsome  officer  at  Ealing,"  j^it  was  Colo- 
nel Sir  Henry  Carr,)  son  ox  the  parson 


there."  Inimitable  is  the  word  the  writer 
applies  \o  this  incident.  Referring  to 
Barnes  of  the  TlmeSy  Brougham  chronicles 
his  having  conferred  a  post  upon  that  gen- 
tleman's brother.  Barnes  wrote  to  say 
he  was  Brougham's  debtor  for  life.  "  He 
paid  off  the  debt,"  says  the  latter,  "  by  in- 
stallments of  abuse — I  won't  say  daily,  but 
almost  weekly."  At  times  we  are  startled 
by  what  he  sa3rs  of  a  whole  community  : 
for  example,  in  politics,  he  sa3rs,  'Mt  is 
scarcely  possible  for  a  Scotchman  of  the 
old  school  to  go  always  straight ;"  and  in 
reference  to  Curran,  he  speaks  of  Burdett's 
folly  "w  trusting  to  Currants  honesty  T 
This  is  smashing  the  head  of  an  idol  at 
one  blow  of  the  hammer.  We  see  much 
of  the  greatness  of  the  character  of  the 
eminent  medical  man,  Baillie,  in  the  fact 
that  he  used  to  call  his  most  carefully- 
formed  opinions — ^guesses.  Scarlett,  Lord 
Abinger,  is  highly  eulogized  for  his  hon- 
esty. Sir  Samuel  Romilly  is  never  refer- 
red to  but  with  affection  and  admiration. 
Wellington  and  Castlereagh  are  recognized 
as  able  negotiators  and  honorable  men. 
Castlereagh's  insanity  was  first  detected 
by  the  King,  who,  on  the  Friday  before 
the  catastrophe,  foretold  that  the  minister 
would  destroy  himself— but  nobody  seems 
to  have  had  leisure  or  inclination  to  make 
the  prophecy  a  false  one  1  This  incident 
was  told  by  Canning ;  and  we  take  advan- 
tage of  his  name  to  add  a  curious  opinion 
which  Brougham  entertained  of  the  rule 
by  which  he  would  probably  be  guided  in 
some  of  his  appointments  if  Canning  be- 
came premier :  "  It  is  believed  that  Can- 
ning will,  if  he  comes  in,  be  for  sending 
Granville  Leveson  to  Paris,  as  he  is  so 
much  ruined  that  he  must  go  abroad  some- 
where !"  In  those  good  old  days,  a  diplo- 
matist's best  qualification  for  the  richest 
of  embassies  was  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, all  other  things  being  m  a  concat- 
enation accordingly!  Amid  the  meddle 
and  the  muddle  of  those  days,  there  was 
some  fun.  Nicknames  abounded,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  meet  in  the  autobiography 
the  two  brothers — ^the  too  large-tongued 
Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynn,  and  the 
shrill-voiced  Charles,  M.P.  for  Montgome- 
ry—and to  hear  them  spoken  of,  as  they 
pass,  as  Bubble  and  Squeak. 

One  of  the  smartest  little  etchings  in  th^. 
book  is  that  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  (thi.. 
Duke's  elder  brother.)  One  of  the  wises- 
men  in  the  world,  he  was  duped  by  a  wo- 
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man  and  a  priest  When  the  Regent  asked 
him  to  take  office  with  Perceval,  he  an- 
swered, "  Your  Royal  Highness  might  as 
well  ask  me  to  live  with  my  wife !"  That 
Frenchwoman  had  been  his  mistress,  and 
was  the  mother  of  his  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  A  time  came  when  Mdlle.  Ro- 
land fell  mortally  sick.  Her  confessor  en- 
treated my  Lord  to  marry  the  dying  wo^ 
man,  in  order  that  she  might  receive,  as  an 
honest  wife,  the  last  sacrament,  which  could 
not  be  administered  to  her  as  a  concubine. 
Lord  Wellesley  consented  to  a  private  cele^ 
bration  of  marriage,  and  he  immediately 
left  the  house,  with  instructions  to  let  him 
know  when  all  was  over.  When  he  con- 
sidered that  such  a  consummation  ought 
to  have  been  accomplished,  although  the 
butler  had  made  no  sign,  Lord  Wellesley 
returned  home,  and  on  the  butler  receiving 
him,  he  asked,  "  When  it  had  happened  ?" 
— "  Happened  !"  cried  the  servant ;  "  my 
Lady  is  in  the  dining-room  at  luncheon, 
and  has  been  quite  well  these  three  days." 
Lord  Wellesley  removed  her  at  once  to  a 
house  in  Harley  Street,  where  miladi  lived* 
for  several  years.  Brougham  states  that 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mdlle. 
Roland  married  Lord  Charles  Bentinck. 
Lord  Charles's  first  wife  was  the  beautiful 
"  Georgina  Augusta  Seymour,"  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  more  beautiful  Grace  Elliot,  her 
father  being  the  Prince  of  Wales.  When 
Lord  Charles  married  the  daughter  of 
Mdlle.  Roland  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
she  was  the  divorced  wife  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Abdy,  Bart.  One  of  Lord  Wellesley *s  na- 
tural sons  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Wellesley, 
D.D.,  who  was  Principal  of  New  Inn 
Hall,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  firom 
1847  ^'^^  ^^^  death  in  1866. 

Sydney  Smith  does  not  come  out  in  a 
pleasant  manner  among  Brougham's  con- 
temporaries. He  was  not  so  rapacious 
about  preferments  as  Lord  Campbell,  but 
his  appetite  was  rather  craving.  Brough- 
am felt  that  if  Sydney  were  made  a  bishop, 
however  quietly  he  would  go  at  first  in  har- 
ness, he  would  kick  over  the  traces  and  play 
some  wild  vagary  in  the  House  which 
would  frighten  it  from  its  propriety.  Smith 
had  a  suspicion  of  that  sort  himself,  and 
Jas  a  return  for  political  service)  only  asked 
tor  a  rich  living  and  an  equaUy  rich  pre- 
bend. He  got  the  best  part  oif  what  he 
.  tnted,  Brougham  remarking  that  Sydney 
pK  .erred  the  snngnesses  to  tht /aslnesses  o( 
the  Church. 


Brougham  says  of  O'Connell,  who  in  a 
time  of  distress  pardy  lived  on  the  pence 
extorted  fix)m  the  poor  Irish,  that  the  de- 
magogue was  capable  of  sacrificing  every 
thing  to  his  inordinate  vanity.  The  claa 
of  men  whom  Brougham  despised  almost 
as  much  as  Lord  Althorp  and  Speaker  Ab- 
bott did,  were  the  newspaper  writers.  He 
had  flings,  too,  at  court  people.  "  I  never 
heard,"  he  says,  "  of  any  body  who  had 
once  got  fairly  within  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Court,  being  able  to  live  out  of  it.  It ' 
becomes  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  cour- 
tier as  water  to  that  of  a  fish."  He  curi- 
ously says,  that  all  very  young  men  of  high 
rank  ought  to  be  not  courtiers,  but  ultra- 
Liberals!  He  avows  of  himself  that  he 
was  an  ambitious  man, — '^  a  man  who  lov- 
ed real  power,  cared  litde  for  any  labor, 
however  hard,  and  less  for  any  rank,  how- 
ever high."  He  was,  nevertheless,  far  firom 
being  indifferent  to  the  homage  of  those  of 
exalted  rank.  On  the  occasion  of  his  be- 
ing sworn  in  as  Chancellor  at  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls'  office,  his  pride  was  gratified 
by  the  attendance  at  the  ceremony  of  prin- 
ces, peers,  bishops,  and  others,  many  of 
whom  "  were  in  full  court-dress,  and  this 
made  the  affair  look  very  gay !" 

Certainly,  under  the  old  regime,  it  can 
not  be  said  that  men  of  humble  birth  could 
not  make  their  way  to  the  highest  offices 
where  intellect  and  a  fine  sense  of  honor 
were  concerned.  One  of  the  aptest  illus- 
trations of  this  success  presents  itself  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Tenterden,  Chief  Justice. 
The  lowliness  of  his  origin  and  his  own 
good  sense  are  to  be  seen  in  the  circum- 
stances of  how  he  once  corrected  the  pride 
of  his  son,  by  pointing  out  to  him  a  shop 
in  Canterbury,  and  saying, "  Charley,  that's 
where  your  grandfather  shaved  for  a  pen- 
ny 1"  This  noble  judge  was  "  in  business* 
to  the  last  He  was  unconsciously  ad- 
dressing a  jury :  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  dy- 
ing Chief  Justice,  "  you  are  dismissed!" 

Brougham,  the  great  Tribune  of  the 
People,  hated  all  demagogues,  and  Cob- 
bett  above  all  others.  When  Cobbett  was. 
in  Parliament,  nothing  pleased  him  better 
than  to  go  about  the  country  making 
speeches  to  ignorant  audiences,  and  in- 
sinuating the  treason  which  he  dared  not 
openly  advocate.  Owing  to  his  unanswer- 
ed nonsense,  he  was  making  great  way  in 
the  country  j  but  when  he  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  *'  Spring  Rice  at  one 
blow  overturned  him,  and  Ped  (with  Cob- 
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bett's  own  lawful  help)  finished  him.  De- 
pend upon  it,  that  is  a  far  better  way  of 
meeting  an  enemy  than  to  smile  and  say, 
*  What  does  it  signify  ?' "  Next  to  dema- 
gogues, Brougham  had  a  horror  of  trades- 
unions.  He  called  them  "a  social  evil," 
exerdsing  a  permanently  injurious  effect 
upon  the  freedom  of  capital  and  labor 
aUke.  He  deplored  the  oppression  imder 
which  they  held  thousands  of  workmen, 
who  were  prohibited  from  making  the  best 
they  could  of  their  own  labor.  Hq  de- 
noimced  them  as  "conspiracies  of  the 
worst  kind."  "  Their  existence  is  a  blot 
upon  a  system  such  as  no  Government 
ought  to  suffer."  Much  more  curious  is  it 
to  find  the  once  ultra-Liberal,  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Administration,  denouncing 
popular  meetings  and  the  agitation  of  po- 
litical questions :    "  This  system  of  con- 


tinually agitating  any  subject  on  which  any 
part  of  the  community  may  feel  itself  ag- 
grieved, is  very  mischievous.  How  is  any 
Government  to  go  on  under  such  a  sys- 
tem ;  or  what  is  the  use  of  a  Reformed 
Parliament,  if  we  are  to  have  a  hundred 
mock  parliaments  sitting  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  prescribing  to  the  Legislature 
the  course  whach  it  is  to  pursue  ?"  What 
would  the  aged  writer  have  said  of  the 
present  day,  when  what  he  calls  "mock 
parliaments"  not  only  sit,  but  real  M.P.'s, 
as  well  as  lay  delegates,  make  harangues 
to  those  tribunals ;  while  each  of  the  ora- 
tors, if  he  belong  to  a  certain  secret  socie- 
ty, is  liable  to  be  summoned  before  it,  and 
to  be  well  "  wigged"  for  "  laying  it  on  too 
mildly,"  or  for  "  showing  his  cards"  with 
such  in«iiscretion  as  to  compel  him  to  ex- 
plain away  the  meaning  of  his  words  ? 
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I.  THE  BIRO. 

On  the  window,  lifted  an  inch, 

A  tiny  bird  taps  without  fear, 
A  brave  little  churuping  finch — 

And  I  shde  up  the  sash  when  I  hear. 

Ah,  the  dreary  November  mom ! 

Ah,  the  weary  London  din ! 
Light  has  withered  as  soon  as  bom — 

But  the  brave  little  bird  hops  in. 

He  has  piped  me  a  magic  tune : 
He  has  perch'd  on  my  finger  and  sung : 

He  has  charm'd  back  the  time  all  June, 
When  my  neighbor  and  I  were  young. 

Do  I  lean  back  and  rest,  and  hearken 
To  the  bird  that  pipes  on  my  hand  ? 

Do  I  walk  where  no  winters  darken. 
In  a  far*away  fairy  land  ? 

There  a  girl  comes,  with  brown  locks  curl'd, 
My  fiiend,  and  we  talk  face  to  face ; 

Crying,  "  O  what  a  beautiful  world !" 
Crying,  "  O  what  a  happy  place  1" 

BlessM  litde  bird  with  bright  eyes, 
Perch  here  and  warble  all  the  day  I 

Pipe  your  witch-tune — ah,  he  flies,  flies; 
He  was  sent  me — but  not  to  stay. 
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II.   HOME. 

Homeward  wend  we — Ah,  my  dear, 

From  the  feast  of  youth,  and  you, 
Under  clouded  stars  or  clear, 

On  in  front  a  step  or  two. 
Bid  me  sing,  the  road  to  cheer. 

Cloak'd  in  gray  on  wedding  white, 

Dim  you  glide  before,  and  call 
O'er  your  shoulder,  "  Sad  is  night. 

Sing  of  sunshine  over  all ; 
Sing  of  daytime — sad  is  ni^t" 

And  I  answer,  "  Day  was  fair ; 

Day  with  all  its  joys  is  dead ; 
Like  the  large  rose  in  your  hair. 

All  its  hundred  petals  shed, 
«      Fallen,  fluttered  here  and  there. 

"  And  the  sunshine  you  recall — 

Ail,  my  dear,  but  is  it  true  ? 
Did  such  simshine  ever  fall 

Out  of  any  sky  so  blue  ? 
Half  I  think  we  dreamed  it  alL 

"  Lo,  a  wind  of  dawn  doth  rise. 

Chirps  and  odors  fioat  therein : — 
Ah,  my  dear,  lift  up  your  eyes ! 

Landmarks  of  our  home  be^n ; 
Breaks  the  morning  where  it  hes." 

Mary  Brotherton. 

JVlov.  19,  1870. 
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CHAPTER  iv.  apparently  uttered  a  single  word.    Tita  al- 

MASTER  ARTH\|pi  VANISHES.  most  jumped  back ;  and  then  she  looked 

**  Hampton  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine ;  at  the  girl. 

And  Windsor,  alas  I  doth  chase  me  from  her  "  g^  how  dare  you  ?"  she  said,  in  her 

**sl^**"  severest  manner. 

'<  Rain  !"  cried  Queen  Titania,  as  she  Bell  turned  and  shyly  glanced  at  the  rest 

walked  up  to  the  window  of  the  break*-  of  us,  probably  to  make  sure  none  of  us 

fast-room,  and  stared  reproachfully  out  on  had  heard;  and  then,  all  this  mysterious 

cloudy  skies,  gloomy  trees,  and  the  wet  transaction  being  brought  to  a  close,  she 

thoroughfares  of  Twickenham.  returned  to  the  table,  and  calmly  took  up 

**  Surely  not !"  said  Bell,  in  anxious  tone;  a  newspaper.     But  presently  she  threw  it 

and  therewith  she  too  walked  up  to  one  of  aside,  and  glanced,  with  some  heightened 

the  panes,  while  an  expression  of  deep  color  in  her  face,  and  some  half-frightened 

mortification  settled  down  on  her  face.  amusement  in  her  eyes,  towards  Tita ;  and 

She  stood  so  for  a  second  or  two,  irreso-  lo !  that  majestic  little  woman  was  still  re- 
lute  and  hurt ;  and  then  a  revenged  look  garding  the  girl,  and  there  was  surprise  as 
came  into  her  eyes,  she  walked  firmly  over  well  as  sternness  in  her  look, 
to  my  Lady,  got  close  up  to  her  ear,  and  Presently  the  brisk  step  of  Lieutenant 
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von  Rosen  was  heard  outside,  and  in  a  nni- 
nute  or  two  the  tall  young  man  came  into 
the  room,  with  a  fine  color  in  his  face,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  rain  about  his  big  brown 
beard. 

"Ha!  Not  late?  No?  That  is  very 
good !" 

"  But  it  rains !"  said  Tita  to  him,  in  an 
injured  way,  as  if  any  one  who  had  been 
out  of  doors  was  necessarily  responsible 
for  the  weather. 

"  Not  much,"  he  said.  "It  may  go  off; 
but  about  six  it  did  rain  very  hard,  and  I 
got  a  little  wet  then,  I  think." 

"  And  where  were  you  at  six  ?"  said  Tita, 
with  her  pretty  brown  eyes  opened  wide. 

"  At  Isleworth,"  he  said,  carelessly ;  and 
then  he  added,  "  Oh,  I  have  done  much 
business  thi^  morning,  and  bought  some- 
thing for  your  two  boys,  which  will  make 
them  not  mind  that  you  go  away.  It  is 
hard,  you  know,  they  are  left  behind " 

"  But  Bell  has  given  them  silver  watch- 
es !"  said  Mamma.   "  Is  not  that  enough  ?" 

"  They  will  break  them  in  a  day.  Now 
when  I  went  to  the  stables  this  morning 
to  feed  the  horses,  the  old  ostler  was  there. 
We  had  a  quarrel  last  night ;  but  no  mat- 
ter. We  became  very  good  friends — ^he 
told  me  much  about  Buckinghamshire  and 
himself — he  told  me  he  did  know  your 
two  boys — ^he  told  me  he  knew  of  a  pony 
—oh !  a  very  nice  little  pony — that  was  for 
sale  from  a  gentleman  in  Isleworth        " 

"And  youVe  bought  them  a  pony  I" 
cried  Bell,  clapping  her  hands. 

"  Bell !"  said  Tita,  with  a  severe  look, 
"  how  foolish  you  are !  How  could  you 
think  of  any  thing  so  absurd  ?" 

"  But  she  is  quite  right,  madame,"  said 
the  Lieutenant,  "  and  it  will  be  here  in  an 
hour,  and  you  must  not  tell  them  till  it 
comes." 

"  And  you  mean  to  leave  them  with 
that  animal !  Why,  thejr  will  break  their 
necks,  both  of  them,"  cned  my  Lady,  hur- 
riedly. 

"Oh,  no  I"  said  the  Lieutenent;  "a 
tumble  does  not  hurt  boys,  Hot  at  all. 
And  this  is  a  very  quiet,  small  pony, — oh, 
I  did  pull  him  about  to  try,  and  he  will 
not  harm  any  body.  And  very  rough  and 
strong — I  think  the  old  man  did  call  him 
a  Scotland  pony." 

"  A  Shetland  pony." 

"  Ah,  very  well,"  said  our  Uhlan ;  and 
then  he  began  to  turn  wistful  eyes  to  the 
breakfast  table. 


They  sat  down  to  breakfast,  almost  for- 
getting the  rain.  They  were  very  well 
pleased  with  the  coming  of  the  pony.  It 
would  be  a  capital  thing  for  the  boys* 
health;  it  would  be  this  and  would  be 
that ;  but  only  one  person  there  reflected 
that  this  addition  to  the  comforts  of  the 
two  young  rogues  upstairs  would  certainly 
cost  him  sixteen  shillings  a  week  all  the 
year  round. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  talk.  Bell 
looked  up  and  said — 

"  But  where  is  Arthur  ?" 

"  Oh !  said  the  mother  of  the  young 
man,  "  he  went  up  to  town  this  morning 
at  eight  He  took  it  for  granted  you 
would  not  start  to-day." 

"  He  might  have  waited  to  see,"  said 
Bell,  looking  down.  ^  I  suppose  he  is  not 
so  very  much  occupied  in  the  Temple.  It 
will  serve  him  quite  right  if  we  go  away 
before  he  comes  back." 

"  But  perhaps  he  won't  come  back," 
said  Mrs.  Ashburton,  gently. 

Bell  looked  surprised ;  and  then,  with  a 
little  firmness  about  the  mouth,  held  her 
peace  for  some  time.  It  was  clear  that 
Master  Arthur's  absence  had  some  consi- 
derable significance  in  it,  which  she  was 
slowly  determining  in  her  own  mind. 

When  Bell  next  spoke,  she  proposed 
that  we  should  set  out,  rain  or  no  rain. 

"  It  wiU  not  take  much  time  to  drive 
down  to  Henley,"  she  said.  "  And  if  we 
begin  by  paying  too  much  attention  to 
slight  showers,  we  shall  never  get  on.  Be- 
sides, Count  von  Rosen  ought  to  see  how 
fine  are  our  English  rain-landscapes — what 
softened  colors  are  brought  out  in  the  trees 
and  in  the  grays  of  the  distance  under  a 
dark  sky.  It  is  not  nearly  so  dismal  as  a 
wet  day  abroad,  in*!a  level  country,  with 
nothing  but  rows  of  poplars  along  the 
horizon.  Here,"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
Lieutenant,  who  had  probably  heard  of 
her  recent  successes  in  water-color,  "  you 
have  light  mists  hanging  about  the  woods; 
and  there  is  a  rough  surface  on  the  rivers ; 
and  all  the  hedges  and  fields  get  dark  and 
intense,  and  a  bit  of  scarlet — say  a  wo- 
man's cloak — ^is  very  fine  under  the  gloom 
of  the  sky.  I  know  you  are  not  afraid  of 
wet,  and  I  know  that  the  rest  of  us  never 
got  into  such  good  sphits  during  our  Sur- 
rey drives  as  when  we  were  dashing  through 
torrents  and  shaking  the  rain  fh)m  about 
our  faces;  and  this  is  nothing — a  mere 
passing  shower-— and  the  country  down 
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by  Hounslow  will  look  very  well  under 
dark  clouds ;  and  we  can  not  do  better  than 
start  at  once  for  Henley  !'* 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Bell  ?"  said  Tita, 
looking  at  the  girl  with  her  clear,  observ- 
ant eyes.  "  One  would  think  you  were 
vexed  about  our  staying  in  Twickenham 
until  to-morrow,  and  yet  nobody  has  pro- 
posed that  yet." 

"  1  don't  wish  to  waste  time,"  said  Bell, 
looking  down. 

Here  the  Lieutenant  laughed  aloud. 

"  Forgive  me,  mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
"  but  what  you  say  is  very  much  like  the 
English  people.  They  are  always  much 
afraid  of  losing  time,  though  it  does  not 
matter  to  them.  I  think  your  commer- 
cial habits  have  become  national,  and  got 
amongst  people  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  commerce.  I  find  English  ladies  who 
have  weeks  and  months  at  their  disposal 
travel  all  night  by  train,  and  make  them- 
selves very  wretched.  Why  ?  To  save  a 
day,  they  tell  you.  I  find  English  people, 
with  two  months*  holiday  before  them,  un- 
dertake all  the  uncomforts  of  a  night  pas- 
sage from  Dover  to  Calais.  Why?  To 
save  a  day.  How  does  it  matter  to  you, 
for  example,  that  we  start  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow, or  next  week?  Only  that  you 
feel  you  must  be  doing  something — you 
must  accomplish  something — you  must 
save  time.  It  is  all  English.  It  is  with 
your  amusements  as  with  your  making 
of  money.  You  are  never  satisfied.  You 
are  always  looking  forward — wishing  to 
do  or  have  certain  things — ^never  content 
to  stop,  and  rest,  and  enjoy  doing  noth- 
ing." 

Now  what  do  you  think  our  Bell  did  on 
being  lectured  in  this  fashion  ?  Say  some- 
thing in  reply,  only  kept  from  being  saucy 
by  the  sweet  manner  of  her  saying  it  ?  Or 
rise  and  leave  the  room,  and  refuse  to  be 
coaxed  into  a  good  humor  for  hours? 
Why,  no.    She  said,  in  the  gentlest  way — 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  Count  von 
Rosen.  It  really  does  not  matter  to  me 
whether  we  go  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

"  But  you  shall  go  to-day.  Bell,"  say 
I,  "even  though  it  should  rain  Duke 
Georges.     At  four  of  the  clock  we  start." 

"  My  dear,"  says  Tita,  "  this  is  absurd." 

"Probably;  but  none  the  less  Castor 
and  Pollux  shall  start  at  that  hour." 

"  You  are  beginning  to  show  your  au- 
thority somewhat  early,"  says  my  Lady, 
with  a  suspicious  sweetness  in  her  tone. 


"What  there  is  left  of  it,"  I  remark, 
looking  at  Bell,  who  descries  a  fight  in  the 
distance,  and  is  all  attention. 

"  Count  von  Rosen,"  says  Tita,  turning 
in  her  calmest  manner  to  the  young  man, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  this  piece  of  folly  ? 
It  may  clear  up  long  before  that :  it  may 
be  raining  heavily  then.  Why  should  we 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  serious  illness  by 
determining  to  start  at  a  particular  hour  ? 

It  is  monstrous.     It  is  absurd.     It  is 

it  is " 

"Well,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  with  an 
easy  shrug  and  a  laugh,  "  it  is  not  of  much 
consequence  you  make  the  rule;  for  you 
will  break  it  if  it  is  not  agreeable.  For 
myself,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  start  at 
a  particular  hour,  whatever  happens ;  but 
for  pleasure,  what  is  the  use  ?" 

"  Yes ;  what  is  the  use  ?"  repeats  Tita- 
nia,  turning  to  the  rest  of  us  with  a  cer- 
tain ill-concealed  air  of  triumph. 

"  St.  Augustine,"  I  observed  to  this  re- 
bellious person,  "remarks  that  the  obe- 
dience of  a  wife  to  her  husband  is  no  vir- 
tue, so  long  as  she  does  only  that  which  is 
reasonable,  just,  and  pleasing  to  herself." 

"  I  don't  believe  St.  Augustine  said  any 
thing  of  the  kind,"  replied  she ;  "  and  if  he 
did,  he  hadn't  a  wtfe,  and  didn't  know 
what  he  was  talking  about.  I  will  not  al- 
low Bell  to  catch  her  death  of  cold.  We 
shall  fufi  start  at  four." 

"  Two  o'clock,  luncheon.  Half-past  two, 
the  moon  enters  Capricorn.  Three  o'clock, 
madness  rages.  Four,  colds  attack  the  hu- 
man race.     We  start  at  four." 

By  this  time  breakfast  was  over,  and  all 
the  reply  that  Tita  vouchsafed  was  to  wear 
a  pleased  smile  of  defiance  as  she  left  the 
room.  The  Count,  too,  went  out;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  him  in  the  road, 
leading  the  pony  he  had  bought.  The 
boys  had  been  kept  upstairs,  and  were  told 
nothing  of  the  surprise  in  store  for  them ; 
so  that  we  were  promised  a  stirring  scene 
in  front  of  the  Doctor's  house. 

Presently  the  Lieutenant  arrived  at  the 
gate,  and  summoned  Bell  from  the  win- 
dow. She  having  gone  to  the  door,  and 
spoken  to  him  for  a  second  or  two,  went 
into  the  house,  and  reappeared  with  a 
bundle  of  coarse  cloths.  Was  the  foolish 
young  man  going  to  groom  the  pony  in 
front  of  the  house  merely  out  of  bravado  ? 
At  all  events,  he  roughly  dried  the  shaggy 
coat  of  the  sturdy  little  animal,  and  then 
carefully  wiped  the  mud  firom  its  small  legs 
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and  hoofs.  Bell  went  down  and  took  the 
bridle;  the  Lieutenant  was  behind,  to  give 
a  push  if  necessary. 

"  Come  up,  Dick !  Come  along !"  she 
said ;  and  after  a  few  frightened  stumbles 
on  the  steps  the  pony  stood  in  the  Doc- 
tor's hall  I 

The  clatter  of  the  small  hoofs  on  the 
waxcloth  had  brought  the  boys  out  to  the 
first  landing,  and  they  were  looking  down 
with  intense  surprise  on  the  appearance  of 
a  live  horse  inside  the  house.  When  Bell 
had  called  them,  and  told  them  that  the 
Count  had  brought  this  pony  for  them, 
that  it  was  a  real  pony,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  feed  it  every  day,  they 
came  down  the  stairs  with  quite  a  fright- 
ened air.  They  regarded  the  animal  from 
a  distance,  and  then  at  last  Master  Jack 
ventured  to  go  up  and  touch  its  neck. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  as  if  suddenly  struck 
with  the  notion  that  it  was  really  alive, 
"  I'll  get  it  an  apple !" 

He  went  upstairs,  three  steps  at  a  bound ; 
and  by  the  time  he  came  back  Master 
Tom  had  got  into  the  saddle,  and  was  for 
riding  his  steed  into  the  breakfast-room. 
Then  he  would  ride  him  out  into  the  gar- 
den. Jack  insisted  on  his  having  the  ap- 
ple first.  The  mother  of  both  called  out 
from  above  that  if  they  went  into  the 
garden  in  the  rain  she  would  have  the 
whole  house  whipped.  But  all  the  same. 
Master  Tom,  led  by  the  Lieutenant,  and 
followed  by  Bell — wnose  attentions  in  hold- 
ing him  on  he  regarded  with  great  dislike 
— rode  in  state  along  the  passage,  and 
through  the  kitchen,  and  out  by  a  back 
door  into  the  garden. 

"Let  me  go,  Auntie  Bell!"  he  said, 
shaking  himself  free.  "  I  can  ride  very 
well — I  have  ridden  often  at  Leather- 
head." 

"  Off  you  go,  then,"  said  the  Lieutenant : 
"  lean  well  back — don't  kick  him  with  your 
heels — off  you  go." 

The  pony  shook  his  rough  little  mane, 
and  started  upon  a  very  sedate  and  patient 
walk  along  the  smooth  path. 

"  Fist !  Hei !  Go  ahead !"  cried  Mas- 
ter Tom,  and  he  twitched  at  the  bridle  in 
quite  a  knowing  way. 

Thus  admonished,  the  pony  broke  into 
a  brisk  trot,  which  at  first  jogged  Master 
Tom  on  to  its  neck,  but  he  managed  to 
riggle  back  into  the  saddle  and  get  hold 
of  the  reins  again.  His  riding  was  not  a 
masterly  performance,  but  at  all  events  he 


stuck  on ;  and  when,  afber  having  trotted 
thrice  round  the  garden,  he  slid  off  of  his 
own  will  and  brought  the  pony  up  to  us, 
his  chubby  round  face  was  gleaming  with 
pride,  and  flushed  color,  and  rain.  Then 
It  was  Jack's  turn ;  but  this  young  gentle- 
man, having  had  less  expenence,  was  at- 
tended by  the  Lieutenant,  who  walked 
round  the  garden  with  him,  and  gave  him 
his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  horsemanship. 
This  was  a  very  pretty  amusement  for  those 
of  us  who  remained  under  the  archway, 
but  for  those  in  the  garden  it  was  begin- 
ning to  prove  a  trifle  damp.  Nevertheless, 
Bell  begged  hard  for  the  boys  to  be  let 
alone,  seeing  that  they  were  overjoyed  be- 
yond expression  by  their  new  toy ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  both  they  and  their  in- 
structor would  have  got  soaked  to  the  skin 
had  not  my  Lady  Titania  appeared,  with 
her  face  full  of  an  awful  wrath. 

What  occurred  then  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
late; for  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  Bell 
laughed ;  and  the  boys,  being  deprived  of 
their  senses  by  the  gift  of  the  pony,  laugh- 
ed also— at  their  own  mother.  Tita  fell 
from  her  high  estate  directly.  The  splen- 
dors of  her  anger  faded  away  from  her 
face,  and  she  ran  out  into  the  rain  and 
cuffed  the  boys'  ears,  and  kissed  them-, 
and  drove  them  into  the  house  before  her. 
And  she  was  so  good  as  to  thank  the 
Count  formally  for  his  present ;  and  bade 
the  boys  be  good  boys  and  attend  to  their 
lessons  when  they  had  so  much  amuse- 
ment provided  for  them ;  <and  finally  turn- 
ed to  Bell,  and  said  that  as  we  had  to  start 
at  four  o^clock,  we  might  as  well  have  our 
things  packed  before  luncheon. 

Now  such  was  the  reward  of  this  wife- 
ly obedience  that  at  four  o'clock  the  rain 
had  actually  and  definitely  ceased ;  and 
the  clouds,  though  they  still  hung  low, 
were  gathering  themselves  up  into  dis- 
tinct forms.  When  the  phaeton  was 
brought  round,  there  was  not  even  any 
necessity  for  putting  up  the  hood;  and 
Tita,  having  seen  that  every  thing  was 
placed  in  the  vehicle,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  ask  the  Lieutenant  if  he  would 
drive,  that  she  might  sit  beside  him  and 
point  out  objects  of  interest. 

Then  she  kissed  the  boys  very  affec- 
tionately, and  bade  them  take  care  not  to 
tumble  off  the  pony.  The  Doctor  and  his 
wife  wished  us  every  good  fortune.  Bell 
threw  a  wistful  glance  up  and  down  the 
road,  and  then  turned  her  £aux  a  little 
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aside.  The  Count  shook  the  reins,  and 
our  phaeton  rolled  slowly  away  from 
Twickenham. 

"  Why,  Bell,"  I  said,  as  we  were  cross- 
ing the  railway-bridge,  and  my  compan- 
ion looked  round  to  see  if  there  were  a 
train  at  the  station,  **  you  have  been  cry- 
ing !" 

^  Not  much,'*  said  Bell,  frankly,  but  in  a 
very  low  voice. 

"  But  why  ?"  I  ask. 

"  You  know,"  she  said. 

"  I  know  that  Arthur  has  been  very  un- 
reasonable, and  that  he  has  gone  up  to 
London  in  a  fit  of  temper ;  and  I  know 
what  I  think  of  the  whole  transaction, 
and  what  I  consider  he  deserves.  But  I 
didn't  think  you  cared  for  him  so  much, 
Bell,  or  were  so  vexed  about  it." 

"  Care  for  him  ?"  she  said,  with  a  glance 
at  the  people  before  us,  lest  the  low  sound 
of  her  voice  might  not  be  entirely  drown- 
ed by  the  noise  of  the  wheeb  in  the  mud- 
dy road.  "  That  may  mean  much  or  little. 
You  know  I  like  Arthur  very  well ;  and — 
and  I  am  afraid  he  is  vexed  with  me;  and 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  part  like  that  with  one's 
friends." 

"  He  will  write  to  you.  Bell;  or  he  will 
drop  down  on  us  suddenly  some  evening 
when  we  are  at  Oxford,  or  Worcester,  or 
Shrewsbury " 

"  1  hope  he  will  not  do  that,"  said  Bell, 
with  some  expression  of  alarm.  "  If  he 
does,  I  know  something  dreadful  will  hap- 
pen." 

"  But  Master  Arthur,  Bell,  is  not  exact- 
ly the  sort  of  person  to  displace  the  geo- 
logical strata." 

"  Oh !  you  don't  know  what  a  temper 
he  has  at  times,"  she  said ;  and  then,  sud- 
denly recovering  herself,  she  added  hastily, 
"  but  he  is  exceedingly  good  and  kind  for 
all  that :  only  he  is  vexed,  you  know,  at 
not  being  able  to  get  on ;  and  perhaps  he 
is  a  little  jealous  of  people  who  are  suc- 
cessful, and  in  good  circumstances,  and  in- 
dependent; and  he  is  apt  to  think  that — 
that— that " 

"  His  lady-love  will  be  carried  off  by 
some  wealthy  suitor  before  he  has  been 
able  to  amass  a  fortune  ?" 

"  You  mustn't  talk  as  if  I  were  engaged 
to  Arthur  Ashburton,"  said  Bell,  rather 
proudly,  "  or  even  that  I  am  ever  likely  to 
be!" 

Our  Bonny  Bell  soon  recovered  her* 
spirits,  for  she  felt  that  we  had  at  last  real- 


ly set  out  on  our  journey  to  Scotland,  and 
her  keen  liking  for.  all  out-of-door  sights 
and  sounds  was  now  heightened  by  a 
vague  and  glad  anticipation.  If  Ardiur 
Ashburton,  as  I  deemed  highly  probable, 
should  endeavor  to  overtake  us,  and  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation  or  final  understand- 
ing with  Bell,  we  were,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  speeding  rapidly  away  from  him. 

As  we  drove  through  the  narrow  lane 
running  down  by  Whitton  Park  and  Whit- 
ton  Dean,  the  warm,  moist  winds  were 
blowing  a  dozen  odors  about  from  the  far, 
low-stretching  fields  and  gardens;  and  the 
prevailing  sweetness  of  the  air  seemed  to 
herald  otu:  departure  from  the  last  subur- 
ban traces  of  London.  Splash  I  went  the 
horses'  hoofs  into  the  yellow  pools  of  the 
roads,  and  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  seem- 
ed to  send  an  echo  through  the  stillness  of 
the  quiet  country-side;  while  overhead  the 
dark  and  level  clouds  became  more  fixed 
and  gray,  and  we  hoped  they  would  ulti- 
mately draw  together  and  break,  so  as  to 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  pallid  sunshine.  Then 
we  drove  up  through  Hounslow  to  the 
famous  inn  at  the  cross-roads,  which  was 
known  to  travelers  in  the  highway-rob- 
bery days ;  and  here  our  Bell  complained 
that  so  many  of  these  hostelries  should 
bear  her  name.  Tita,  we  could  hear,  was 
telling  her  companion  of  all  the  strange 
incidents  connected  with  this  inn  and  its 
neighborhood  which  she  could  recall  from 
the  pages  of  those  various  old-fashioned 
fictions  which  are  much  more  interesting 
to  some  folks  than  the  most  accurate  his- 
tories. Up  this  long  and  level  Bath  road, 
which  now  lay  before  us,  had  come  many 
a  gay  and  picturesque  party  whose  adven- 
tures were  recorded  in  the  olden  time. 
Was  it  not  here  that  Strap  rode  up  to  the 
coach  in  which  Roderick  Random  was 
going  to  Bath,  and  alarmed  every  body 
by  Uie  intelligence .  that  two  horsemen 
were  coming  over  the  Heath  upon  them  ; 
and  was.  it  not  to  this  very  village  that  the 
frightened  servant  hastened  to  get  assist- 
ance? When  Sophia  escaped  from  the 
various  adventures  that  befell  her  in  the 
inn  at  Upton,  did  she  not  come  up  this 
very  road  to  London,  making  the  journey 
in  two  days?  When  Peregrine  Pickle 
used  to  pay  forbidden  visits  to  London, 
doubtless  he  rode  through  Hounslow  at 
dead  of  night  on  each  occasion :  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  once  upon  a  time  a 
youth  called  Humphrey  Clinker  acted  as 
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postilion  to  Matt.  Bramble^  and  Tabitha, 
and  Miss  Liddy,  when  they,  having  dined 
at  Salthill,  were  passing  through  Hounslow 
to  London,  and  to  Scotland.  These,  and 
a  hundred  other  reminiscences,  not  unfa- 
miliar to  the  Lieutenant,  who  had  a  fair 
knowledge  of  English  novels,  were  being 
recorded  by  Queen  Titania  as  we  bowled 
along  the  Bath  road,  over  Cranford  Bridge, 
past  the  Magpies,  through  Colnbrook,and 
on  to  Langley  Marsh,  when  the  Count  sud- 
denly exclaimed — 

"But  the  Heath?  I  have  not  seen 
Hounslow  Heath,  where  the  highwaymen 
used  to  be !" 

Alas!  there  was  no  more  Heath  to 
show  him — only  the  level  and  wooded 
beauties  of  a  cultivated  English  plain. 
And  yet  these,  as  we  saw  them  then,  un- 
der the  conditions  that  Bell  had  described 
in  the  morning,  were  sufficiently  pleasant 
to  see.  All  around  us  stretched  a  fertile 
landscape,  with  the  various  greens  of  its 
trees  and  fields  and  hedges  grown  dark 
and  strong  under  the  gloom  of  the  sky. 
The  winding  road  ran  through  this  coun- 
try like  the  delicate  gray  streak  of  a  river : 
and  there  were  distant  farmhouses  peep- 
ing from  the  sombre  foliage ;  an  occasion* 
al  wayside  inn  standing  deserted  amid  its 
rude  outhouses;  a  passing  tramp  plod- 
ding through  the  mire.  Strange  and  sweet 
came  the  damp,  warm  winds  from  over 
the  fields  of  beans  and  of  clover,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  wild  roses  in  the  tall  and 
straggling  hedges  had  increased  in  multi- 
tude so  as  to  perfume  the  whole  land.  And 
then,  as  we  began  to  see  in  the  west,  with 
a  great  joy,  some  faint  streaks  of  sunshine 
descend  like  a  shimmering  comb  upon  the 
gloomy  landscape,  lo  I  in  the  south  there 
arose  before  us  a  great  and  stately  build- 
ing, whose  tall  gray  towers  and  spacious 
walls,  seen  against  the  dark  clouds  of  the 
horizon,  were  distant,  and  pale,  and  spec- 
tral. 

"  It  looks  like  a  phantom  castle,  does  it 
not  ?"  said  Bell,  speaking  in  quite  a  low 
voice.  "  Don't  you  think  it  has  spnmg  up 
in  the  heavens  like  the  Fata  Morgana,  or 
the  spectral  ship,  and  that  it  will  fade  away 
again  and  disappear  ?" 

Indeed,  it  looked  like  the  ghost  of  one 
of  the  castles  of  King  Arthur's  time — 
that  old,  strange  time,  when  England  lay 
steeped  in  gray  mists  and  the  fogs  blown 
about  by  the  sea-winds,  when  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  sunshine,  but 


only  a  gloom  of  shifting  vapors,  half  hid- 
ing the  ghosdy  knights  and  the  shadowy 
queens,  and  all  their  faint  and  mystical  sto- 
ries and  pilgrimages  and  visions.  The  cas- 
tle down  there  looked  as  if  it  had  never 
been  touched  by  sharp,  clear,  modem  sun- 
light, that  is  cruel  to  ghosts  and  phanr 
toms. 

But  here  Bell's  reveries  were  interrupt- 
ed by  Lieutenant  von  Rosen,  who,  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  castle  in  the  south  and  all 
its  hazy  lines  of  forest,  sai.! — 

"Ah !  what  is  that  ?" 

"  That,"  said  Bell,  suddenly  recovering 
from  her  trance,  "is  a  hotel  for  German 
princes." 

She  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words, 
however,  than  she  looked  thoroughly 
alarmed;  and  with  a  prodigious  shame 
and  mortification  she  begged  the  Count's 
pardon,  who  merely  laughed,  and  said  he 
regretted  he  was  not  a  Prince. 

"  It  is  Windsor,  is  it  not  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bell,  humbly,  while  her 
face  was  still  pained  and  glowing.  "  I — I 
hope  you  will  forgive  my  rudeness :  I  think 
I  must  have  heard  some  one  say  that  re- 
cently, and  it  escaped  me  before  I  thought 
what  it  meant." 

Of  course,  tlie  Lieutenant  passed  the 
matta:  off  lightiy,  as  a  very  harmless  say- 
ing ;  but  all  the  same  Bell  seemed  deter- 
mined for  some  time  after  to  make  him 
amends,  and  quite  took  away  my  Lady's 
occupation  by  pointing  out  to  our  young 
Uhlan,  in  a  very  respectful  and  submissive 
manner,  whatever  she  thought  of  note  on 
the  road.  Whether  the  Lieutenant  per- 
ceived this  intention  or  not  I  do  not  know ; 
but  at  all  events,  he  took  enormous  pains 
to  be  interested  in  what  she  said,  and  paid 
far  more  attention  to  her  than  to  his  own 
companion.  Moreover,  he  once  or  twice, 
in  looking  back,  pretty  nearly  ran  us  in* 
to  a  cart,  insomuch  that  Queen  Tita  had 
laughingly  to  recall  him  to  his  duties. 

In  this  wise  we  went  down  through  the 
sweetly-smelling  country,  with  its  lines  of 
wood  and  hedge  and  its  breadths  of  field 
and  meadow  still  suffering  from  the  gloom 
of  a  darkened  sky.  We  cut  through  the 
village  of  Slough,  passed  the  famous  Salt- 
hill,  got  over  the  Two  Mill  Brook  at  Cuck- 
field  Bridge,  and  were  rapidly  nearing 
Maidenhead,  where  we  proposed  to  rest 
an  hour  or  two  and  dine.  Bell  had  pledg- 
ed her  word  there  would  be  a  bright  eve- 
ning, and  had  thrown  out  vague  hints 
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about  a  boating-excursion  up  to  the  wood- 
ed heights  of  Cliefden.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  sun  had  made  little  way  in 
breaking  through  the  clouds.  There 
were  faint  indications  here  and  there  of 
a  luminous  grayish-yellow  lying  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  heavy  sky;  but  the  pale 
and  shimmering  comb  in  the  west  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"  "What  has  come  over  your  fine  wea- 
ther, Bell  ?"  said  my  Lady.  "  Do  you 
remember  how  you  iwed  to  dream  of  our 
setting  out,  and  what  heaps  of  color  and 
sunshine  you  lavished  on  your  picture  ?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Bell,  "  you  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  a  stage-manager. 
Do  you  think  I  would  begin  my  panto- 
mime with  a  blaze  of  light,  and  bright 
music,  and  a  great  show  of  costume? 
No!  First  of  all,  comes  the  dungeon 
scene— darkness  and  gloom — thunder  and 
solemn  music — nothing  but  demons  ap- 
pearing through  the  smoke ;  and  then, 
when  you  have  all  got  impressed  and  ter- 
rified and  attentive,  you  will  hear  in  the 
distance  a  little  sound  of  melody,  there 
will  be  a  flutter  of  wings,  just  as  if  the 
fairies  were  preparing  a  surprise,  and  then 
all  at  once  into  the  darluiess  leaps  the 
queen  herself,  and  a  blaze  of  sunlight 
dashes  on  to  her  silver  wings,  and  you 
see  her  gauzy  costume,  and  the  scarlet 
and  gold  of  a  thousand  attendants  who 
have  all  swarmed  into  the  light." 

"  How  long  have  we  to  wait,  made- 
moiselle ?"  said  the  Lieutenant  seriously. 

"  I  have  not  quite  settled  that,"  replied 
Bell,  with  a  fine  air  of  reflection,  "but 
I  will  see  about  it  while  you  are  having 
dinner." 

Comforted  by  these  promises — which 
ought,  however,  to  have  come  from  Queen 
Titania,  if  the  fairies  were  supposed  to  be 
invoked — we  drove  underneath  the  rail- 
way-line  and  past  the  station  of  Taplow, 
and  so  forward  to  the  hotel  by  the  bridge. 
When,  having,  with  some  exercise  of  pa- 
tience, seen  Castor  and  Pollux  housed  and 
fed,  I  went  into  the  parlor,  I  found  dinner 
on  the  point  of  being  served,  and  the 
Count  grown  almost  eloquent  about  the 
comforts  of  English  inns.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  considerable  difference,  as  he  point- 
ed out,  between  the  hard,  bright,  cheery 
public-room  of  a  German  inn,  and  this 
long,  low-roofed  apartment,  with  its  old- 
fashioned  furniture,  its  carpets,  and  gene- 
ral air  of  gravity  and  respectability.  Then 


the  series  of  pictures  around  the  wall — 
venerable  lithographs,  glazed  and  yellow, 
representing  all  manner  of  wild  adven- 
tures in  driving  and  hunting — amused  him 
much. 

"That  is  very  like  your  English  hur 
mor,"  he  said, — ^"  of  the  country,  I  mean. 
The  joke  is  a  man  thrown  into  a  ditch, 
and  many  horses  coming  over  on  him ;  or 
it  is  a  carriage  upset  in  the  road,  and  men 
crawling  firom  underneath,  and  women 
trying  t6  get  through  the  window.  It 
is  rough,  strong,  practical  fun,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  unfortunate  people  that  you  like." 

"  At  least,"  I  point  out,  "  it  is  quite  as 
good  a  sort  of  public-house  furniture  as 
pictures  of  bleedmg  saints,  or  lithographs 
of  smooth-headed  princes." 

"  Oh !  I  do  not  object  to  it,"  he  said, 
"  not  in  the  least.  I  do  Uke  your  sporting 
pictures  very  much." 

"And  when  you  talk  of  German  litho- 
graphs," struck  in  Bell,  quite  warmly,  "  I 
suppose  you  know  that  it  is  to  the  Ger- 
man printsellers  our  p>oorer  classes  owe  all 
the  possession  of  art  they  can  afford.  They 
would  never  have  a  picture  in  their  house 
but  for  those  cheap  lithographs  that  come 
over  from  Germany ;  and,  although  they 
are  very  bad,  and  even  carelessly  bad  of- 
ten, they  are  surely  better  than  nothing  for 
cottages  and  country  inns,  that  would  nev- 
er otherwise  have  any  thing  to  show  but 
coarse  patterns  of  wall-paper." 

"  My  dear  child,"  remarked  Queen  Tita, 
"  we  are  none  of  us  accusing  Germany  of 
any  crime  whatever." 

"  But  it  is  very  good-natiu'ed  of  made- 
moiselle to  defend  my  country,  for  all  that," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  with  a  smile.  "  We 
are  unpopular  with  you  just  now,  I  be- 
lieve. That  I  can  not  help.  It  is  a  pity. 
But  it  is  only  a  family  quarrel,  you  know, 
and  it  will  go  away.  And  just  now,  it  re- 
quires some  courage,  does  it  not,  to  say  a 
word  for  Germany  ?" 

"  Why,  Bell  has  been  your  bitterest  ene- 
my all  through  the  war,"  said  Tita,  asham- 
ed of  the  defection  of  her  ancienf  ally. 

"  I  think  you  behaved  very  badly  to  the 
poor  French  people,"  said  Bell,  looking 
down,  and  evidently  wishing  that  some 
good  spirit  or  bad  one  would  fly  away  with 
this  embarrassing  topic. 

The  spirit  appeared.  There  came  to 
the  open  space  in  firont  of  the  inn  a  young 
girl  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  a  care- 
worn and  yet  healthily-colored  face,  and 
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shrewd  blue  eyes.  She  wore  a  man's  jack- 
et, and  she  had  a  shillelagh  in  her  hand, 
which  she  twirled  about  as  she  glanced  at 
the  windows  of  the  inn.  Then,  in  a  hard, 
cracked  voice,  she  began  to  sing  a  song. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  rather  a  dashing 
and  aristocratic  ballad,  in  which  this  odd- 
ly-dad  girl  with  the  shillelagh  recounted 
her  experiences  of  the  opera,  and  told  us 
how  she  loved  champagne,  and  croquet, 
and  various  other  fashionable  diversions. 
There  was  something  very  curious  in  the 
forced  gayety  with  which  she  entered  into 
these  particulars,  the  shillelagh  meanwhile 
being  kept  as  still  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  But  presently  she  sang  an  Irish 
song,  describing  herself  as  some  free  and 
easy  Irish  lover  and  fighter ;  and  here  the 
bit  of  wood  came  into  play.  She  thrust 
one  of  her  hands,  with  an  audacious  air^ 
into  the  pocket  of  the  jacket  she  wore, 
while  she  twirled  the  shillelagh  with  the 
other ;  and  then,  so  soon  as  she  had  fin- 
ished, her  face  dropped  into  a  plaintive 
and  matter-of-fact  air,  and  she  came  for- 
ward to  receive  pence. 

"She  is  scarcely  our  Lorelei,"  said 
the  Count,  "  who  sits  over  the  Rhine  in 
the  evening.  But  she  is  a  hard-work- 
ing gill,  you  can  see  that  She  has  not 
much  pleasure  in  life.  If  we  give  her  a 
shilling,  it  will  be  much  comfort  to  her." 

And  with  that  he  went  out.  But  what 
was  Tita's  surprise  to  see  him  go  up  to  the 
girl  and  begin  to  talk  to  her !  She,  look- 
ing up  to  the  big,  brown-bearded  man 
with  a  sort  of  awe,  answered  his  questions 
with  some  appearance  of  shamefaced  em- 
barrassment ;  and  then,  when  he  gave  her  a 
piece  of  money,  she  performed  something 
like  a  courtesy,  and  looked  after  him  as  he 
returned  whistling  to  the  door  of  the  inn. 

Then  we  had  dinner— a  plain,  comfor- 
table, wholesome  meal  enough;  and  it 
seemed  somehow  in  this  old-fashioned  par- 
lor that  we  formed  quite  a  family  party. 
We  were  cut  off  at  last  from  the  world 
of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  thrown 
upon  each  other's  society  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar fashion.  In  what  manner  should  we 
sit  down  to  our  final  repast,  afler  all  this 
journey  and  its  perils  and  accidents  were 
over  ?  Tita,  I  could  see,  was  rather  grave, 
and  perhaps  speculating  on  the  future; 
while  Bell  and  the  young  Lieutenant  had 
got  to  talk  of  some  people  they  recollected 
as  living  at  Bonn  some  dozen  years  before. 
Nobody  said  a  word  about  Arthur. 


CHAPTER  y. 

> 

QUEEN    TITANIA    AFLOAT. 

€ 

**  Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green, 

Ine  paths  of  pleasure  trace, 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  gmsy  wave  ?'' 

At  length  we  hit  upon  one  thing  that 
Count  von  Rosen  could  not  do.  When 
we  had  wandered  down  to  the  side  of  the 
Thames,  just  by  Maidenhead  Bridge,  and 
opposite  the  fine  old  houses,  and  smooth 
lawns,  and  green  banks  that  stand  on  the 
other  margin  of  the  broad  and  shallow 
river,  we  discovered  that  the  Lieutenant 
was  of  no  use  in  a  boat  And  so,  as  the 
young  folks  would  have  us  go  up  under 
the  shadows  of  the  lesHy  hills  of  Cliefden, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  Tita  and 
I  should  resort  to  the  habits  of  earlier 
years,  and  show  a  later  generation  how  to 
feather  an  oar  with  skill  and  dexterity.  As 
Queen  Titania  stood  by  the  boat-house, 
pulling  off  her  gloves  with  economic  fore- 
thought, and  looking  rather  pensively  at 
the  landing-place  and  the  boats  and  the 
water,  she  suddenly  said — 

"  Is  not  this  like  long  ago  ?" 

"  You  talk  like  an  old  woman,  Tita," 
says  one  of  the  party.  "  And  yet  your 
eyes  are  as  pretty  as  they  were  a  dozen 
years  ago,  when  you  used  to  walk  along 
the  beach  at  Eastbourne,  and  cry  because 
you  were  afraid  of  becoming  the  mistress  , 
of  a  house.  And  now  the  house  has  been 
too  much  for  you ;  and  you  are  full  of  con- 
fused fiEicts,  and  unintelligible  figures,  and 
petty  anxieties,  until  your  responsibilities 
have  hidden  away  the  old  tenderness  of 
your  look,  except  at  such  a  moment  as 
this,  when  you  forget  yourself.  Tita,  do 
you  remember  who  pricked  your  finger  to 
sign  a  document  in  her  own  blood,  when 
she  was  only  a  schoolgirl,  and  who  pro- 
duced it  years  afterwards  with  something 
of  a  shamefaced  pride  ?" 

"  Stuff" !"  says  Tita,  angrily,  but  blushing 
dreadfully  all  the  same ;  and  so,  with  a 
frown  and  an  imperious  manner,  she  step* 
ped  down  to  the  margin  of  the  river. 

Now  mark  this  circumstance.  In  the 
old  days  of  which  my  Lady  was  then  think- 
ing, she  used  to  be  very  well  content  with 
piilling  bow-oar  when  we  two  used  to  go 
out  in  the  evenings.  Now,  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant and  Bell  had  been  comfortably 
placed  in  the  stem,  Tita  daintily  stepped 
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into  the  boat  and  sat  down  quite  naturally 
to  pull  stroke.  She  made  no  apology.  She 
took  the  place  as  if  it  were  hers  by  right. 
Such  are  the  changes  which  a  few  years  of 
married  life  produce. 

So  Bell  pulled  the  white  tiller-ropes  over 
her  shoulder,  and  we  glided  out  and  up 
the  glassy  stream,  into  that  world  of  green- 
ness and  soft  sounds  and  sweet  odors  that 
lay  all  around.  Already  something  of 
Bell's  prophecy  was  likely  to  come  true ; 
for  the  clouds  were  perceptibly  growing 
thinner  overhead,  and  a  diffused  yellow 
light  falling  from  no  particular  place  seemed 
to  dwell  over  the  hanging  woods  of  Clief- 
den.  It  gave  a  new  look,  too,  to  the 
ainooth  river,  to  the  rounded  elms  and  tall 
poplars  on  the  banks,  and  the  long  aits 
beyond  the  bridge,  where  the  swans  were 
sailing  close  in  by  the  reeds. 

We  had    got  but  a  short  way  up  the 
river  when  our  coxswain,  without  a  word 
of  warning,  shot  us  into  a  half-submerged 
forest  that  seemed  to  hide  from  us  a  lake 
on  the  other  side.      Tita  had  so  little  time 
to  ship  her  oar  that  no  protest  was  possi- 
ble; and  then    the  Lieutenant  catching 
hold  of  the  branches  pulled  us  through 
the  narrow  channel,  and  lo  1  we  were  in  a 
still  piece  of  water,  with  a  smooth  curve 
of  the  river-bank  on  one  side  and  a  long 
island  on  the  other,  and  with  a  pretty 
little  house  looking  quiedy  down  at  us 
over  this  inland  sea.    We  were  still  in  the 
Thames;  but  this  house  seemed  so  entire- 
*    ly  to  have  become  owner  of  the  charming 
landscape  around  and  its  stretch  of  water 
in  front,  that  Bell  asked  in  a  hurry  how  we 
could  get  away.     Tita,  being  sull  a  little 
indignant,  answered  not,  but  put  her  oar 
into   the  outrigger  again,  and  commenc- 
ed pulling.    And  then  our  coxswain,  who 
was  not  so  familiar  with  the  tricks  of  the 
Thames*  at  Maidenhead  as  some  of  us,  dis- 
covered a  north-west  passage  by  which  it 
was  possible  to  return  into  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  stream,  and  we  continued  our 
voyage. 

When,  at  length,  we  had  got  past  the 
picturesque  old  mill,  and  reached  the  sea 
of  tumbling  white  water  that  came  rush- 
ing down  from  the  weir,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  sky  had  entered  into  a  com- 
pact with  Bell  to  fulfill  her  predictions.  For 
as  we  lay  and  rocked  in  the  serge — watch- 
ing the  long  level  line  of  foam  come  tum- 
blmg  over  in  spouts,  and  jets,  and  white 
If  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  fall,  and 


regarding  the  swirling  circles  of  white  bells 
that  swept  away  downward  on  the  stream 
—there  appeared  in  the  west,  just  over  the 
line  of  the  weir,  a  parallel  line  of  daric 
blood-red.     It  was  but  a  streak  as  yet; 
but  presently  it  widened  and  grew  more 
intense  —  a  great  glow  of  crimson  color 
came  shining  forth----and  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  western  heavens,  just  over  that  line  of 
white  foam,  were  becoming  a  mass  of  fire. 
Bell's  transformation-scene  was  positively 
blinding;   and  the   bewilderment  of  the 
splendid  colors  was  not  lessened  by  the 
roar  of  the  tumbling  river,  that  seemed 
strangely  wild  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening. 
But  when  we  turned  to  drop  quietly 
down  stream,  the  scene  around  was  so 
lovely  that  Queen  Titania  had  no  heart  to 
pull  away  from  it     For  now  the  hanging 
woods  of  beech  and  birch  and  oak  had 
caught  a  glow  of  the  sunset  along  their 
masses  of  yellow  and  green,  and  the  broad 
stream  had  the  purple  of  its  glassy  sweeps 
dashed  here  and  therewith  red,  and  in  the 
far  east  a  reflected  tinge  of  pink  mingled 
with  the  cold  green,  and  lay  soft  and  pure 
and  clear  over  the  low  woods,  and  the  nver, 
and  the  bridge.     As  if  by  magic,  the  world 
had  grown  suddenly  light,  etherial,  and  full 
of  beautiful  colors :  and  the  clouds  that  still 
remained  overhead  had  parted  into  long 
cirrhous  lines,  with  pearly  edges,  and  a 
touch  of  scarlet  and  gold  along  their  west- 
em  side.  - 

"  What  a  drive  we  shall  have  this  eve- 
ning!" cried  Bell.  "It  will  be  a  clear 
night  when  we  get  to  Henley,  and  there 
wiU  be  stars  over  the  river,  and  perhaps  a 
moon,  who  knows  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  provided  a 
moon,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  Lieutenant, 
gravely.  "  You  have  done  very  well  for 
us  this  evening— oh  1  very  well  indeed.  I 
have  not  seen  any  such  beautiful  picture 
for  many  years.  You  did  very  well  to  keep 
a  dark  day  all  day,  and  make  us  tired  of 
cold  colors  and  green  trees ;  and  then  you 
surprise  us  by  this  picture  of  magic— oh  1 
it  is  very  well  done." 

"All  that  it  wants,"  said  Bell,  with  a 
critical  eye,  "  is  a  litde  woman  in  a  scarlet 
shawl  under  the  trees  there,  and  over  the 
green  of  the  rushes  —  one  of  those  nice 
fat  little  women  who  always  wear  bright 
shawls  just  to  please  landso^-painters — 
making  a  little  blob  of  strong  color,  you 
know,  just  like  a  ladybird  among  green 
moss.     Do  you  know,  I  am  quite  gratefol 
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to  a  pleasant  little  countrywoman  when 
she  dresses  herself  ridiculously  merely  to 
make  a  landscape  look  fine ;  and  how  can 
you  laugh  at  her  when  she  comes  near  ? 
I  sometimes  think  that  she  wears  those  co- 
lors, especially  those  in  her  bonnet,  out  of 
mere  modesty.  She  does  not  know  what 
will  please  you — she  puts  in  a  little  of  every 
thing  to  give  you  a  choice.  She  holds  up 
to  you  a  whole  bouquet  of  flowers,  and 
says,  *  Please,  miss,  do  you  like  blue  ?— 
for  here  is  corn-cockle ;  or  red  ? — for  here 
are  poppies;  or  yellow? — for  here  are 
rock-roses/  She  is  like  Perdita,  you  know, 
going  about  with  an  armful  of  blossoms, 
and  giving  to  every  one  what  she  thinks 
will  please  them." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Tita,  "  you  are  too 
generous ;  I  am  afraid  the  woman  wears 
those  things  out  of  vanity.  She  does  not 
know  what  color  suits  her  complexion  best, 
and  so  wears  a  variety,  quite  sure  that  one 
of  them  must  be  the  right  one.  And  there 
are  plenty  of  women  in  town,  as  well  as  in 
the  country,  who  do  that  too." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mean  me,"  said  Bell, 
contritely,  as  she  leant  her  arm  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  dipped  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  into  the  glassy  stream. 

But  if  we  were  to  get  to  Henley  that 
night,  there  was  no  time  for  lingering  long- 
er about  that  bend  by  the  river,  with  its 
islands  and  mills  and  woods.  That  great 
burst  of  color  in  the  west  had  been  the  ex- 
piring effort  of  the  sun ;  and  when  we  got 
back  to  the  inn,  there  was  nothing  left  in 
the  sky  but  the  last  golden  and  crimson 
traces  of  his  going  down.  The  river  was 
becoming  gray,  and  tlie  Cliefden  woods 
were  preparing  for  the  night  by  drawing 
over  themselves  a  thin  veil  of  mist,  which 
rendered  them  distant  and  shadowy,  as 
they  lay  under  the  lambent  sky. 

The  phaeton  was  at  the  door ;  our  bill 
paid ;  an  extra  shawl  got  out  of  the  impe- 
rial— although,  in  that  operation,  the  Lieu- 
tenant nearly  succeeded  in  smashing  Bell's 
guitar. 

"  It  will  be  dark  before  we  get  to  Hen- 
ley," says  Tita. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  obediently. 

"  And  we  are  going  now  by  cross-roads," 
she  remarks. 

"  The  road  is  a  very  good  one,"  I  ven- 
ture to  reply. 

*'  But  still  it  is  a  cross-road,"  she  says. 

"  Very  well,  then,  my  dear,"  I  say,  won- 
dering what  the  little  woman  is  after. 


"  You  must  drive,"  she  continues,  "  for 
none  of  us  know  the  road." 

"  Yes,  m'm,  please  m'm :  any  more  or- 
ders ?" 

"  Oh,  Bell,"  says  my  Lady,  with  a  gra- 
cious air  (she  can  change  die  expression 
of  her  face  in  a  second,) ''  would  you  mind 
taking  Count  von  Rosen  imderyour  charge 
until  we  get  to  Henley  ?  I  am  afraid  it 
will  take  both  of  us  to  find  the  road  in  the 
dark." 

"  No,  I  will  take  you  under  my  charge, 
mademoiselle,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  frank- 
ly ;  and  therewith  he  helped  Bell  into  the 
phaeton,  and  followed  himself. 

The  consequence  of  this  little  arrange- 
ment was  that  while  Tita  and  I  were  in 
front,  the  young  folks  were  behind ;  and 
no  sooner  had  we  started  from  the  inn,  got 
across  the  bridge,  and  were  going  down 
the  road  towaids  the  village  of  Maiden- 
head proper,  than  Titania  says,  in  a  very 
low  voice — 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  our  pulling 
together  in  that  boat  quite  brought  back 
old  times ;  and — and — and  I  wanted  to  be 
sitting  up  here  beside  you  for  a  while,  just 
to  recall  the  old,  old  drives  we  used  to  have, 
you  know,  about  here,  and  Henley,  and 
Reading.  How  long  ago  is  it,  do  you 
think  ?" 

That  wife  of  mine  is  a  wonderful  crea- 
ture. You  would  have  thought  she  was 
as  innocent  as  a  lamb  when  she  uttered 
these  words,  looking  up  with  a  world  of 
sincerity  and  pathos  in  the  big,  clear,  earn- 
est, brown  eyes.  And  the  courage  of  the 
small  creature,  too,  who  thought  she  could 
deceive  her  husband  by  this  open,  transpa- 
rent, audacious  piece  of  hypocrisy ! 

"  Madam,"  I  said,  with  some  care  that 
the  young  folks  should  not  overhear,  "  your 
tenderness  overwhelms  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  says,  sud- 
denly becoming  as  cold  and  as  rigid  as 
Lot's  wife  after  the  accident  happened. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  "  you 
would  like  to  have  the  hood  up,  and  so 
leave  them  quite  alone?  Our  presence 
must  be  very  embarrassing." 

"  You  are  insulting  Bell  in  saying  such 
things,"  she  says  warmly,  "  or  perhaps  it  is 
that  you  would  rather  have  her  for  a  com- 
panion than  your  own  wife." 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  would." 

"  She  shall  not  sit  by  the  Lieutenant 
again." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  strangle  her. 
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We  should  arrive  in  Edinburgh  in  a  sort  of 
unicorn-fashion." 

Tita  relapsed  into  a  dignified  silence — 
that  is  always  the  way  with  her  when  she 
has  been  found  out;  but  she  was  probably 
satisfied  by  hearing  the  Count  and  Bell 
chatting  very  briskly  together,  thus  testi- 
fying to  the  success  of  her  petty  stratagem. 

It  was  a  pleasant  drive,  on  that  quiet 
evening,  from  Maidenhead  across  the  wild, 
untenanted  country  that  lies  within  the 
great  curve  of  the  Thames.  Instead  of 
turning  off  at  the  comer  of  Stubbing's 
Heath,  and  so  getting  into  the  road  that 
runs  by  Hurley  Bottom,  we  held  straight 
on  towards  Wargrave,  so  as  to  have  the 
last  part  of  the  journey  lead  us  up  by  the 
side  of  the  river.  So  still  it  was !  The 
road  led  through  undulating  stretches  of 
common  and  passed  the  edges  of  silent 
woods,  while  the  sky  was  becoming  pale 
and  beautiful  overhead,  and  tlie  heights  on 
the  northern  horizon — ^between  Cookhain 
and  Hurley — were  growing  more  and  more 
visionary  in  the  dusk.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  we  met  a  solitary  wanderer  coming 
along  through  the  twUight,  and  a  gruff 
"  good-night"  greeted  us ;  but  for  the  most 
part  there  seemed  no  life  in  this  lonely 
part  of  the  country,  where  rabbits  ran 
across  the  road  in  front  of  us,  and  the  last 
rooks  that  flew  by  in  the  dusk  seemed 
hastening  on  to  the  neighborhood  of  some 
distant  village.  It  was  a  mild,  fresh  eve* 
ning,  with  the  air  still  damp  and  odorous 
after  the  rain ;  but  overhead  the  sky  still 
remained  clear,  and  here  and  there,  in  the 
partings  of  the  thin  cloud,  a  pale  star  or 
planet  had  become  faintly  visible. 

At  last  we  got  .down  into  the  village  of 
Wargrave,  and  then  it  was  nearly  dark. 
There  were  a  few  people,  mostly  women, 
standing  at  the  doors  of  the  cottages;  and 
here  and  there  a  ray  of  yellow  light  gleam- 
ed out  from  a  small  window.  As  we 
struck  into  the  road  that  runs  parallel  with 
the  Thames,  there  were  men  coming  home 
from  their  work ;  and  their  talk  was  heard 
at  a  great  distance  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night 

"  How  far  are  we  from  Henley  ?"  said 
Bell. 

"Are  you  anxious  to  get  there  ?"  replied 
Queen  Titania,  smiling  quite  benignly. 

"  No,"  said  Bell,  "  this  is  so  pleasant 
that  I  should  like  to  be  driving  on  until 
midnight,  and  we  could  see  the  moon 
coming  through  the  trees." 


"  You  have  to  consider  the  horses,"  said 
the  Lieutenant,  bluntly.  "  If  you  do  tire 
them  too  much  on  the  first  days,  they  will 
not  go  so  long  a  journey.  But  yet  we  are 
some  way  off,  I  suppose;  and  if  made- 
moiselle will  sing  something  for  us,  I  will 
get  out  the  guitar." 

"  You'd  better  get  down  and  light  the 
lamps,  rather,"  I  remark  to  those  indolent 
^oung  people ;  whereupon  the  Count  was 
mstantly  in  the  road,  striking  wax  matches, 
and  making  use  of  curious  expressions 
that  seemed  chiefly  to  consist  of  ^*s  and  r's. 

So,  with  the  lamps  flaring  down  the 
dark  road,  we  rolled  along  the  highway 
that  here  skirts  the  side  of  a  series  of 
heights  looking  down  into  the  Thames. 
Sometimes  we  could  see  a  gray  glimmer  of 
the  river  beneath  us  through  the  trees ;  at 
other  times  the  road  took  us  down  close  to 
the  side  of  the  water,  and  Castor  got  an 
opportunity  of  makmg  a  playful  little  shy 
or  two ;  but  for  the  most  part  we  drove 
through  dense  woods,  that  completey  shut 
off  the  starlight  overhead. 

More  than  once,  indeed,  we  came  to  a 
steep  descent  that  was  buried  in  such  total 
darkness  that  the  Lieutenant  jumped  down 
and  took  the  horses'  heads,  lest  some  un- 
lucky step  or  stumble  should  throw  us  into 
the  river.  So  far  as  we  could  make  out, 
however,  there  was  a  sufficient  wall  on  the 
side  of  the  highway  next  the  stream—- a 
rough  old  wall,  covered  with  plants  and 
moss,  that  ran  along  the  high  and  wooded 
bank. 

Suddenly  Bell  uttered  a  cry  of  delight. 
We  had  come  to  a  cleft  in  the  glade  which 
showed  us  the  river  running  by  some  sixty 
feet  beneath  us,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  the  young  crescent  of  the  moon  was 
clearly  mirrored.  There  was  not  enough 
moonlight  to  pierce  the  trees,  or  even  to 
drown  the  pale  light  of  the  stars;  but  the 
sharp  disk  of  silver,  as  it  glimmered  on  the 
water,  was  sufficiently  beautiful,  and  con- 
tained in  itself  the  promise  of  many  a  love- 
ly night 

"  It  has  begun  the  journey  with  us,"  said 
Bell.  "  It  is  a  young  moon ;  it  will  go 
with  us  all  the  month ;  and  we  shall  see  it 
on  the  Severn,  and  on  Windermere,  and 
on  the  Solway,  and  on  the  Tweed.  Didn't 
I  promise  you  all  a  moon,  sooner  or  later  ? 
And  there  it  is !" 

**  It  does  not  do  so  much  good,  Bdl," 
said  the  driver,  ruefully,  the  very  horses 
seeming  afraid  to  plunge  into  the  gul&  of 
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darkness  that  were  spectrally  peered  into 
by  the  light  of  the  lamps. 

"  The  moon  is  not  for  use,"  said  Bell, 
"  it  is  for  magic ;  and  once  we  have  got  to 
Henley,  and  put  the  horses  up,  and  gone 
out  again  to  the  river,  you  shall  all  stand 
back,  and  watch  in  a  comer,  and  let  Queen 
Titania  go  forward  to  summon  the  fairies. 
And  as  you  listen  in  the  dark,  you  will 
hear  a  little  crackling  and  rustling  along 
the  opposite  shore,  and  you  will  see  small 
blue  lights  come  out  from  the  banks,  and 
small  boats,  with  a  glowworm  at  their 
prow,  come  out  into  the  stream.  And 
then  from  the  boats,  and  from  all  the  fields 
near — where  the  mist  of  the  river  lies  at 
night — ^you  will  see  wonderful  small  men 
and  women  of  radiant  blue  flame  come 
forward,  and  there  will  be  a  strange  sound 
like  music  in  the  trees,  and  the  river  itself 
will  begin  to  say,  in  a  kind  of  laugh, ''  7J- 
iafua,  Titania  I  you  have  been  so  long  away 
-^years  and  years — looking  after  servants^ 
and  the  schooling  of  boys^  and  the  temper  of 
a  fractious  husband *  " 

**  Bell,  you  are  impertinent." 

"  There  are  true  words  spoken  in  jest, 
sometimes,"  says  Tita,  with  a  dainty  mal- 
ice. 

"Your  bearing-rein  in  England  is  a 
cruelty  to  the  horse — you  must  take  it 
away  to-morrow,"  said  the  Lieutenant; 
and  this  continuation  of  a  practical  sub- 
ject recalled  these  scapegraces  from  their 
jibes. 

Here  the  road  took  us  down  by  a  grad* 
ual  dip  to  the  river  again,  and  for  the  last 
mile  before  reaching  our  destination  we 
had  a  pleasant  and  rapid  run  along  the 
side  of  the  stream.  Then  the  lights  of 
Henley  were  seen  to  glimmer  before  us; 
we  crossed  over  the  bridge,  and  swerving 
round  to  the  right  drove  into  the  archway 
of  the  "  Red  Lion." 

"No,  sir,"  remarked  Dr.  Johnson  to 
Mr.  Boswell,  "  there  is  nothing  which  has 
yet  been  contrived  by  man,  by  which  so 
much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a  good 
tavern  or  inn."  He  then  repeated,  with 
great  emotion,  we  are  told,  Shentone's 
lines — 

•*  Whoever  has  traveled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

And  Mr.  Boswell  ^oes  on  to  say :  **  We 
happened  to  lie  this  night  at  the  inn  at 
Henley,  where  Shenstone  wrote  these  lines." 


Now,  surely,  if  ever  belated  travelers  had 
reason  to  expect  a  cordial  welcome,  it  was 
we  four  as  we  drove  into  the  famous  hos- 
telry which  had  awakened  enthusiasm  in 
the  poets  and  lexicographers  of  bygone 
days.  But  as  Castor  and  Pollux  stood 
under  the  archway,  looking  into  the  great 
dark  yard  before  them,  and  as  we  gazed 
round  in  vain  for  the  appearance  of  any 
waiter  or  other  official,  it  occurred  to  Tita 
that  the  Bell  Inn  must  have  changed 
hands  since  Shenstone*s  time.  Where  was 
our  comfortable  welcome?  A  bewilder- 
ed maid-servant  came  out  to  stare  at  our 
phaeton  with  some  alarm.  Plaintive  howls 
for  the  ostler  produced  a  lad  from  the 
darkness  of  the  stables,  who  told  us  that 
the  osder  was  away  somewhere.  Another 
maid-servant  came  out,  and  also  looked 
alarmed.  The  present  writer,  fearing  that 
Tony  Lumpkin,  transformed  into  an  invi- 
sible spirit,  had  played  him  a  trick,  hum- 
bly begged  this  young  woman  to  say 
whether  he  had  driven  by  mistake  into  a 
private  house.  The  young  person  looked 
afraid. 

"  My  good  girl,"  says  Tita,  with  a  gra- 
cious condescension,  "  will  you  tell  us  if 
this  is  the  BeU  Inn'  ?" 
**  Yes,  'm ;  of  course,  *m." 
"  And  can  we  stay  here  to-night  ?" 
"  I'll  bring  the  waiter,  ma'am,  directly." 
Meanwhile    the    Lieutenant    had    got 
down,  and  was  fuming  about  the  yard  to 
rout  out  the  osder's  assistants,  or  some 
people  who  could  put  up  the  horses.     He 
managed  to  unearth  no  fewer  than  three 
men,  whom  he  brought  in  a  gang.     He 
was  evidently  determined  not  to  form  his 
grooming  of  the  horses  at  Twickenham 
into  a  precedent 

At  last  there  came  a  waiter,  looking 
rather  sleepy  and  a  trifle  helpless ;  where- 
upon my  Lady  and  Bell  departed  into  the 
inn,  and  left  the  luggage  to  be  sent  after 
them.  There  appeared  to  be  no  one  inside 
the  house.  The  gases  were  lit  in  the  spa- 
cious coffee-room;  some  rugs  and  bags 
were  brought  in  and  placed  upon  the  ta- 
ble; and  then  Tita  and  her  companion, 
not  daring  to  remove  their  bonnets,  sat 
down  in  arm-chairs  and  stared  at  each 
other. 

'*  X  fly  from  pomp,  I  fly  from  plate ; 

I  fly  from  mlsehood's  specious  grin  ; 
But  risk  a  ten  times  worser  fitte 
In  choosing  lodgings  at  an  inn  s  " 

his  was  what  Bell  repeated,  in  a  gentle 
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voice,  on  the  very  spot  that  is  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Shenstone's  satisfaction. 

I  requested  the  young  man  in  the  white 
tie  to  assign  some  reason  for  this  state  of 
affairs;  and  his  answer  was  immediately 
forthcoming.  There  had  been  a  regatta  a 
few  days  before.  The  excitement  in  the 
small  town,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Bell,  had  been  dreadful.  Now  a  reaction 
had  set  in ;  Henley  and  the  Bell  were  alike 
deserted ;  and  we  were  the  victims  of  a  col- 
lapse. I  complimented  the  waiter  on  his 
philosophical  acumen,  and  went  out  to  see 
what  had  befallen  Count  von  Rosen  and 
tlie  horses. 

I  found  him  standing  in  a  stable  that 
was  dimly  lighted  by  a  solitary  candle  stuck 
against  the  wall^  superintending  the  some- 
what amateurish  operations  of  the  man 
who  had  undertaken  to  supply  the  ostler's 
place.  The  Lieutenant  had  evidently  not 
been  hectoring  his  companions;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  on  rather  good  terms  with 
them,  and  was  making  inquiries  about  the 
familiar  English  names  for  chopped  hay 
and  other  luxuries  of  the  stable.  He  was 
examining  the  com,  too,  and  pronouncing 
opinion  on  the  split  beans  which  he  had 
ordered.  On  the  whole,  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  place ;  although  he  expressed  his 
surprise  that  the  ostler  of  so  big  an  inn 
should  be  absent 

When,  at  length,  we  had  seen  each  of  tiie 
horses  supplied  with  an  ample  feed,  fresh 
straw,  and  plenty  of  hay,  the  men  were 
turned  out  and  the  stable-door  locked.  He 
allowed  them  on  this  occasion  to  retain  the 
key.  As  we  crossed  the  yard,  a  rotund, 
frank,  cheery-looking  man  appeared,  who 
was  presumably  the  ostler.  He  made  a  re- 
mark or  two ;  but  the  night-air  was  chill. 

'*  Now,"  said  Von  Rosen,  when  we  got 
fnto  the  big  parlor,  "  we  have  to  make  our- 
selves pleasant  and  comfortable.  I  do  think 
we  must  all  drink  whisky.  For  myself,  I 
do  not  like  the  taste  very  much ;  but  it 
looks  very  comfortable  to  see  some  people 
with  steaming  glasses  before  them.  And 
I  have  brought  out  mademoiselle's  guitar, 
and  she.  will  sing  us  some  songs." 

*'  But  you  must  also,"  says  Bell,  looking 
down. 

"  Oh,  a  hundred !  a  thousand !  as  many 
as  you  like !"  he  said ;  and  then,  with  a 
sort  of  sigh,  he  took  his  cigar-case  out  of 
his  pocket  and  laid  it  pathetically  on  the 
mantelpiece.  There  was  an  air  of  renun- 
ciation in  his  face.  Forthwith  he  rang  the 
New  Series. — ^Vol.  XV.,  No.  4. 


bdl ;  and  the  waiter  was  asked  to  bring  us 
certain  liquors  which,  although  not  exclu- 
sively whisky,  could  be  drunk  in  those 
steaming  tumblers  which  the  Lieutenant 
loved  to  see. 

**  O,  come  you  from  Newcastle  ?" 

— this  was  what  Bell  sang,  with  the  blue 
ribbon  of  her  guitar  slung  round  her  neck : 

"  O,  come  you  from  Newcastle? 
Come  you  not  there  away  ? 
And  did  you  meet  my  true  love. 
Riding  on  a  bonny  bay  ?" 

And  as  she  sang,  with  her  eyes  cast  down, 
the  Lieutenant  seemed  to  be  regarding  her 
face  with  a  peculiar  interest  He  foi^ot  to 
lift  the  hot  tumbler  that  was  opposite  him 
on  the  table — ^he  had  even  forgotten  Tita's 
gracious  permission  that  he  might  have  a 
cigar — ^he  was  listening  and  gazing  merely, 
in  a  blank  silence.  And  when'  she  had  fin- 
ished, he  eagerly  begged  her  to  sing  an- 
other of  the  old  English  songs.  And  she 
sang — 

**  O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming? 
O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
O  stay  and  hear,  your  true  love's  coming, 
That  can  sing  both  high  and  low.'' 

And  when  she  had  finished,  he  once  more 
eagerly  begged  her  to  sing  another  of  those 
old  songs ;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  catch- 
ing sight  of  a  smile  on  my  Lady's  fece, 
he  stopped,  and  apologized,  and  blushed 
rather,  and  said  it  was  too  bad — that  he 
had  forgotten,  and  would  himself  try  some- 
thing on  the  guitar.  * 

When,  at  length,  the  women  had  gone 
upstairs,  he  fetched  down  his  cigar  from 
the  mantelpiece,  lit  it,  stretched  out  his 
long  legs,  and  said — 

"  How  very  English  she  is !" 

"  She  ?  who  ?" 

"  Why,  your  Miss  BelL  I  do  like  to 
hear  her  talk  of  England  as  if  she  had  a 
pride  in  it,  and  mention  the  names  of 
towns  as  if  she  loved  them  because  they 
were  English,  and  speak  of  the  fairies  and 
stories  as  if  she  was  familiar  with  them  be- 
cause they  belong  to  her  own  country. 
You  can  see  how  she  is  fond  of  every 
thing  that  is  like  old  times, — an  old  house^ 
an  old  milestone,  an  old  bridge,— -every 
thing  that  is  peculiar  and  old  and  English. 
And  then  she  sings,  oh !  so  very  well — so 
very  well  indeed ;  and  these  old  songs, 
about  English  places  and  English  customs 
of  village-life,  they  seem  to  suit  her  very 
well,  and  you  think  she  herself  is  the 
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heroine  of  them.  But  as  for  that  young 
man  in  Twickenham,  he  is  a  very  pitiful 
feUow." 

"  How  have  you  suddenly  come  to  that 
conclusion  ?"  I  inquire  of  our  Lieuten- 
ant, who  is  lazily  letting  the  cigar-smoke 
curl  about  his  mustache  and  beard  as  he 
*lies  back,  and  fixes  his  light  blue  eyes  con- 
templatively on  the  ceiling. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  I  do  not  know : 
I  think  so.  He  ought  to  be  very  well  sat- 
isfied of  knowing  a  young  lady  like  that 
— and  very  proud  ot  going  to  marry  her 
— ^instead  of  annoying  her  with  bad  tem- 
pers." 

"That  is  true.  A  young  man  under 
such  circumstances  can  not  be  too  grateful 
or  too  amiable.  They  are  not  always  so, 
however.  You  yourself,  for  example,  when 
you  parted  from  Fraulein  Fallersleben — ** 

Here  the  Lieutenant  jumped  up  in  his 
chair,  and  said,  with  an  unnecessary  vehe- 
mence— 

"  Donnerwettcr!  look  at  the  provoca- 
tion I  had !  It  was  not  my  ill-temper ;  I 
am  not  more  ill-tempered  than  other  men  : 
but  when  you  know  you  mean  very  well, 
and  that  you  treat  a  woman  as  perhaps 
not  all  men  would  be  inclined  to  do  m 
the  same  case,  and  she  is  a  hypocrite,  and 
she  pretends  much,  at  the  same  time  she 
is  writing  to  you,  she  is — ^pfui !  I  can  not 
speak  of  it ! 

"  You  were  very  fond  of  her." 

"  Worse  luck." 

"  And  you  had  a  great  fight,  and  used 
hard  words  of  each  other,  and  parted  so 
.that  you  would  radier  meet  Beelzebub 
than  her." 

"  Why,  yes,  it  is  so :  I  would  rather 
meet  twenty  Beelzebubs  than  her." 

"  That  is  the  way  of  you  boys.  You 
don't  know  that  in  after  years,  when  all 
.these  things  have  got  smooth  and  misty 
and  distant,  you  will  come  to  like  her 
again ;  and  then  what  will  you  think  of 
your  hard  words  and  your  quarrels  ?  If 
your  children  could  only  xmderstand  how 
very  short  youth  is,  how  very  long  middle 
age  is,  and  how  very  dull  old  age  is, — ^if 
you  coukl  only  understand  how  the  chief 
occi^pation  of  the  longer  half  of  your  life 
is  looking  ha^k  on  the  first  short  half  of  it, 
— you  would  know  the  value  of  storing  up 
only  pleasant  recollections  of  all  your  old 
friends.  If  you  find  that  your  sweetheart 
is  a  woman  compelled  by  her  nature  to  fall 
n  lave  with  the  man  nearest  her,  and  for- 


get him  who  is  out  of  the  way,  why  de- 
vote her  to  the  infernal  gods  ?  In  after 
years,  you  will  be  grateful  to  her  for  the 
pleasant  days  and  weeks  you  spent  with 
her,  when  you  were  both  happy  together, 
and  you  will  look  back  on  the  old  tim^ 
very  tenderly ;  and  then,  on  those  occa- 
sions when  your  German  folks  drink  to  the 
health  of  your  absent  dear  ones,  won't  you 
be  sorry  that  you  can't  include  her  who 
was  dear  enough  to  you  in  your  youth  ?" 

"  That  is  very  good ;  it  is  quite  true," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  in  almost  an  injured 
tone — as  if  Fraulein  Fallersleben  were  re- 
sponsible. 

"  Look  for  a  moment,"  I  say  to  my  pen- 
sive pupil,  **  at  the  pull  a  man  has  who  has 
spent  his  youth  in  pleasant  scenery.  When 
he  gets  old,  and  can  do  nothing  but  live 
the  old  life  over  again  by  looking  back,  he 
has  only  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  his  brain  is 
full  of  fresh  and  bright  pictures  of  the  old 
times  in  the  country ;  and  the  commonest 
landscape  of  his  youth  he  will  remember 
then  as  if  it  were  steeped  in  sunlight." 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  Von  Rosen, 
thoughtfully ;  but  the  next  moment  he  ut- 
tered an  angry  exclamation,  started  up 
from  his  chair,  and  began  walking  up 
and  down  the  room. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,"  he  said,  with  an  im- 
patient vehemence, "  to  be  amiable  and  for- 
giving when  you  are  old — because  you 
don't  care  about  it,  that  is  the  reason. 
When  you  are  young,  you  expect  fair  play. 
Do  you  think  if  I  should  be  seventy  I  will 
care  one  brass  farthing  whether  Pauline — 
that  is,  Fraulein  Fallersleben — was  honest 
or  no  ?  I  will  laugh  at  the  whole  affair 
then.  But  now,  when  you  are  ashamed 
of  the  deceit  of  a  woman,  is  it  not  right 
you  tell  her  ?  Is  it  not  right  she  knows 
what  honest  men  and  women  think  of  her? 
WhsLt  will  she  think  of  you  if  you  say  to 
her,  *  Farewell^  Fraulein.  You  have  behaved 
not  very  well ;  but  I  am  amiable  ;  I  will 
forgive  you' " 

**  There,  again  :  you  parted  with  her  in 
wrath,  because  you  did  not  like  to  appear 
weak  and  complaisant  in  her  eyes." 

'<  At  all  events,  I  said  what  I  felt,"  said 
the  Lieutenant,  warmly.  "  I  do  think  it  is 
only  hypocrisy  and  selfishness  to  say,  *  / 
haU  this  woman^  but  I  will  be  kind  to  her^ 
because  when  I  grow  old  I  will  look  back 
and  consider  myself  to  have  been  very  good'** 

"  You  have  been  deeply  hit,  my  poor 
lad ;  you  are  quite  fevered  about  it  now. 
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You  can  not  even  see  how  a  man's  own 
self-respect  will  make  him  courteous  to  a 
woman  whom  he  despises ;  and  is  he  like- 
ly to  be  sorry  for  that  courtesy,  when  he 
looks  at  it  in  cold  blood,  and  recognizes 
the  stupendous  fact  that  the  man  who  com- 
plains of  the  inconstancy  of  a  woman  ut- 
ters a  reflection  against  Providence  ?" 

"  But  you  don't  know — you  don't  know," 
said  the  Count,  pitching  his  cigar  into  the 
grate,  "what  a  woman  this  one  showed 
herself  to  be.  After  all,  it  does  not  matter. 
But  when  I  look  at  such  a  woman  as  your 
Miss  Bell  here " 

"  Yes :  when  you  look  at  her  ?" 

"Why,  I  see  the  difference,"  said  the 
Lieutenant,  gloomilv;  and  therewith  he 
pulled  out  another  cigar. 

I  stopped  this,  however,  and  rang  for 
candles.  As  he  lit  his  in  rather  a  melan- 
choly fashion,  he  said — 

"It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  see  a  wo- 
man like  that — young-hearted,  frank,  hon- 
est in  her  eyes,  and  full  of  pleasantness, 
too,  and  good  spirits — oh !  it  is  very  fine 
indeed,  merely  to  look  at  her ;  for  you  do 
believe  that  she  is  a  very  good  girl,  and 
you  think  that  there  are  good  women  in 
the  world.  But  as  for  that  young  man  at 
Twickenham " 

"  Well,  what  of  him  ?" 

The  Lieutenant  looked  up  from  the  can- 
dle; but  saw  nothing  to  awaken  his  suspi- 
cions. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  carelessly,  as  we  left  the 
room,  "  I  do  think  him  a  most  pitiful  fel- 
low." 

CHAPTER   VI. 
A  GIFT   OF   TONGUES. 

•*  My  lady  is  an  archer  rare, 
And  in  the  greenwood  joyeth  she  ; 
There  never  was  a  marksman  yet  who  conld  com- 
pare 
In  skill  with  my  ladie." 

Early  morning  in  Henley  I  From  over 
the  wooded  hills  in  the  east  there  comes  a 
great  flood  of  sunshine  that  lies  warmly  on 
the  ruddy  side  of  the  old  inn,  on  its  ever- 
greens, and  on  the  slopes  of  sweet-scented 
mignonette,  and  sweetbrier,  and  various 
blossoms  that  adorn  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  river  itself,  lying  apparently  motion- 
less between  level  and  green  meadows,  has 
its  blue  surface  marred  here  and  there  by  a 
white  ripple  of  wind ;  the  poplars  that  stand 
on  its  banks  are  rustling  in  the  breeze; 
there  are  swallows  dipping  and  skimming 
about  the  old  bridge,  and  ducks  paddling 


along  among  the  rushes  and  weeds,  and 
cattle  browsing  in  the  deep  green;  and 
further  on,  some  high-lying  stretches  of 
rye-grass  struck  into  long  and  silvery  waves 
by  the  morning  wind. 

All  the  stir  and  the  motion  of  the  new 
day  have  come  upon  us;  and  Henley, 
clean,  white,  and  red,  with  its  town-hall 
shining  brightly  down  its  chief  street,  and 
all  its  high  clusters  of  old-fashioned  houses 
backed  by  a  fringe  of  dark-wooded  hill, 
shows  as  much  life  and  briskness  as  are 
usually  seen  in  a  quaint,  small,  old-fashioned 
English  town.  But  where  the  silence  and 
the  stillness  of  the  morning  dwell  is  away 
up  the  reach  of  the  river.  Standing  on  the 
bridge,  you  see  the  dark  blue  stream,  re- 
flecting a  thousand  bright  colors  under- 
neath the  town,  gradually  become  grayer 
in  hue  until  it  gets  out  amid  the  meadows 
and  woods ;  and  then,  with  a  bold  white 
curve,  that  is  glimmering  like  silver  in  the 
north,  it  sweeps  under  that  line  of  low,  soft 
green  hills  which  have  grown  pearly  and 
gray  in  the  tender  morning  mist.  Bell  is 
standing  on  the  bridge,  too.  The  Lieute- 
nant has  brought  out  her  sketch-book,  and 
she  has  placed  it  on  the  stone  parapet  be- 
fore her.  But  somehow  she  seems  disin- 
clined to  begin  work  thus  early  on  our 
journey ;  and,  instead,  her  eyes  are  look- 
ing blankly  and  wistfully  at  the  rich  green 
meadows,  and  the  red  cows,  and  the  long 
white  reach  of  the  river  shining  palely  be- 
neath the  faint  green  heights  in  the  north. 

"  Is  Henley  the  prettiest  town  in  the 
world,  I  wonder  ?"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  if  you  think  so,  mademoiselle," 
replied  Von  Rosen,  gently. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  towards  him,  as 
though  she  had  been  unaware  of  his  pre- 
sence.   Then  she  turned  to  the  stream. 

"  I  suppose  if  one  were  to  live  always 
among  those  bright  colors  one  would  get 
not  to  see  them,  and  would  forget  how 
fine  is  this  old  bridge,  with  the  pretty  town, 
and  the  meadows,  and  the  stream.  Seeing 
it  only  once,  I  shall  never  forget  Henley, 
or  the  brightness  of  this  morning." 

With  that,  she  closed  her  sketch-book, 
and  looked  around  for  Tita.  That  small 
person  was  engaged  in  making  herself  ex- 
tremely wretched  about  her  boys  and  the 
pony ;  and  was  becoming  vastly  indignant 
because  she  could  get  no  one  to  sympa- 
thize with  her  wild  imaginings  of  diverse 
perils  and  dangers. 

"  Why,  to  hear  you  talk,"  she  wassayioig 
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at  this  moment,  *'  one  would  think  you  had 
never  experienced  the  feelings  of  a  parent 
—that  you  did  not  know  you  were  the 
father  of  those  two  poor  boys." 

**  That,"  I  remark  to  her,  is  not  a  mat- 
ter on  which  I  am  bound  to  express  an 
opinion." 

"  Very  pretty — very !"  she  said,  with  a 
contemptuous  smile.  "  But  I  will  say  this 
— that  \(you  had  had  to  buy  the  pony,  the 
boys  would  have  had  to  wait  long  enough 
before  they  were  exposed  to  the  dangers 
you  think  so  little  about  now." 

"  Madam,"  I  observe,  sternly,  "  you  are 
the  victim  of  what  theologians  call  invinci- 
ble ignorance.  I  might  have  bought  that 
pony  and  all  its  belongings  for  a  20/.  note ; 
whereas  I  shall  have  to  pay  40/.  a  year  for 
its  keep." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  says  my  Lady,  with 
great  sweetness,  "how  men  exaggerate 
those  things.  It  is  convenient  They 
complain  of  the  cost  of  the  horses,  of  the 
heaviness  of  taxes,  and  other  things;  when 
the  real  fact  is  that  they  are  trying  to  hide 
what  they  spend  out  of  their  income  on 
cigars,  and  in  their  clubs  when  they  go  to 
town.  I  counted  up  our  taxes  the  other 
day,  and  I  don't  believe  they  have  been 
over  8/.  for  the  whole  of  the  last  six  months. 
Now  you  know  you  said  they  were  nearly 
35/.  a  year." 

**  And  you  counted  in  those  that  are  due 
next  week,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Did  you  leave  money  to  pay  for 
them  ?"  she  asks,  mildly. 

"  And  you  based  your  calculations  on 
some  solitary  installment  for  armorial  bear- 
ings ? — which  you  brought  into  the  family, 
you  know." 

"Yes,"  she  replies,  with  an  engaging 
smile.  "  That  was  one  thing  you  did  not 
rccjuire  before — I  am  sorry  to  have  caused 
you  so  much  expense.  But  you  need  not 
avoid  the  subject,  Mrs.  Quinet  told  me 
last  week  that  she  knows  her  husband  pays 
every  year  65/.  for  club  subscriptions  alone, 
and  nearly  40/.  for  cigars." 

"  Then  Mrs.  Quinet  must  have  looked 
into  your  eyes,  my  dear,  and  seen  what  a 
simple  little  thing  you  are ;  for  your  know- 
ledge of  housekeeping  and  other  expenses, 
I  will  say,  is  as  slight  as  need  be,  and  Mrs. 
Quinet  has  been  simply  making  a  fool  of 
you.  For  the  Major  belongs  to  two  clubs, 
and  in  the  one  he  pays  eight  guineas  and 
in  the  other  ten  guineas  a  year.  And  he 
smokes  Manillas  at  2$s,  a  hundred,  which 


is  equivalent,  my  dear — though  you  will 
scarcely  credit  it — to  threepence  a  piece." 

"  The  money  must  go  somehow,"  says 
Tita,  defiantly. 

"That  is  a  customary  saying  among 
women ;  but  it  generally  refers  to  their  own 
little  arrangements." 

"  You  avoid  the  question  very  skillfully." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
preferred  that." 

"  Why?"  she  says,  looking  up. 

"  Because  you  accused  me  of  stinginess 
in  not  buying  a  pony  for  the  boys,  and  I 
showed  you  that  I  should  have  to  pay  40/. 
a  year  for  the  brute." 

"  Yes,  showed  me  1  I  suppose  by  that 
pleasuig  fidtion  you  will  gain  other  20/.  a 
year  to  spend  in  Partagas,  and  Murias,  and 
trumpery  stuff  that  the  tobacconists  tell  you 
came  from  abroad." 

"  My  dear,"  I  say,  "  your  insolence  is 
astounding." 

"  If  you  call  speaking  the  plain  truth  in- 
solence, I  can  not  help  it.  Bell,  breakfast 
must  be  ready." 

"  Yes,  my  Lady,"  says  Bell,  coming  for- 
ward demurely.  "But  I  wasn't  doing  any 
thing." 

So  they  went  off;  and  the  Count  and  I 
followed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  says  he. 

"Do  you  know  what  a  'relish'  is  at 
breakfast  ?" 

"  No." 

"Then  don't  marry,  or  you  will  find 
out" 

The  tall  young  man  with  the  brown 
beard  and  the  light  eyes  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  only  said,  as  we  walked  to 
the  inn — 

"  That  is  a  very  pleasant  comedy,  when 
it  means  nothing.  If  it  was  earnest  you 
would  not  find  so  much  enjoyment  in  it 
— ^no,  not  at  all — ^you  would  not  amuse 
yourselves,  like  two  children,  instead  of  the 
parents  of  a  family.  But,  my  dear  friend, 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  for  some  day  you 
will  meet  with  a  stupid  person,  who  will 
not  understand  how  Madame  and  yourself 
do  make-believe  in  that  way,  and  that  per- 
son will  be  astonished,  and  will  talk  of  it, 
and  you  will  both  have  a  very  bad  repu- 
tation among  your  fiiends." 

However,  there  was  one  amiable  person 
at  the  breakfast-table,  and  that  was  BelL 

"  Bell,"  I  said, "  I  am  going  to  sit  by 
you.  You  never  provoke  useless  quarrels 
about  nothing ;  you  are  never  impertinent ; 
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you  never  argue ;  and  you  can  look  after 
a  breakfast  table  better  than  people  twice 
your  age." 

Bell  prudently  pretended  not  to  hear ; 
indeed,  she  was  very  busy  helping  every 
body  and  making  herself  very  useful  and 
pleasant  all  round.  She  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her  independent  ways ;  and  was 
so  good-naturedly  anxious  to  see  that  the 
Lieutenant's  coffee  was  all  right,  that  he 
was  apparentiy  quite  touched  by  her  friend- 
liness. And  then  she  was  very  cheerful, 
too ;  and  was  bent  on  waking  up  the  spirits 
of  the  whole  party — but  in  a  bright,  sub- 
missive, simple  fashion  that  the  audacious 
young  lady  did  not  always  affect. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  cocks  crowing  this 
morning  ?"  she  said,  turning  to  Von  Rosen, 
with  her  frank  eyes.  I  thought  it  was  so 
pleasant  to  be  woke  up  that  way  instead 
of  listening  to  the  milkman  coming  along 
a  dismal  London  square,  and  calling  up 
the  maid-servants  with  his  *  El-cho  /  El-chor 
But  did  you  notice  that  one  of  the  cocks 
cried  quite  plainly,  *  Oh^  go  away  I  Oh^  go 
awa-a-ay  /* — ^which  was  a  stupid  animal  to 
have  near  an  inn ;  and  another  fine  fellow, 
who  always  started  with  a  famous  flourish, 
had  got  a  cold,  and  at  the  highest  note  he 
went  off  at  a  tangent  into  something  like 
a  plaintiff  squeak.  The  intention  of  the 
crow,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  far  better  than 
the  feeble  *  Oh^  go  away  /*  of  the  other ; 
and  I  was  quite  sorry  for  the  poor  animal. 
— Do  have  some  more  toast,  Count. — He 
reminded  me  of  poor  Major  Quinet,  Tita, 
who  begins  a  sentence  very  well ;  but  all 
at  once  it  jerks  up  into  the  air — goes  off 
like  a  squib,  you  know,  just  below  his  nose ; 
and  he  looks  amazed  and  ashamed,  like  a 
boy  that  has  let  a  bird  escape  out  of  a 
bag." 

"  You  need  not  amuse  yourself  with  the 
personal  defects  of  your  neighbors.  Bell," 
says  Tita,  who  did  not  expect  to  have 
Major  Quinet  brought  forward  again. 
"  Major  Quinet  is  a  very  well-informed 
and  gentlemanly  man,  and  looks  after  his 
family  and  his  estate  with  the  greatest 
care." 

"  I  must  say,  Tita,"  retorted  Bell,  (and  I 
trembled  for  the  girl,)  "  that  you  have  aft 
odd  trick  of  furnishing  people  with  a  sort 
of  certificate  of  character,  whenever  you 
hear  their  names  mentioned.  Very  likely 
the  Major  can  manage  his  affairs  m  spite 
of  his  cracked  voice ;  but  you  know  you 
told  me  yourself,  Tita,  that  he  had  been 


unfortunate  in  money  matters,  and  was 
rather  perplexed  just  now.  Of  course,  I 
wouldn't  say  such  a  thing  of  one  of  your 
fiiends ;  but  I  have  heard  of  bankrupts ; 
and  I  have  heard  of  a  poor  little  man  being 
so  burdened  with  debt,  that  he  looked  like 
a  mouse  drawing  a  brougham,  and  then, 
of  course,  he  had  to  go  into  the  Court,  to 
ask  them  to  unharness  him. — Do  have 
some  more  coffee.  Count ;  I  am  sure  that 
is  quite  cold.*' 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  littie  careful.  Bell," 
says  my  Lady.  "  You  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  Major  Quinet,  and  yet  you  hint 
that  he  is  insolvent." 

"  I  didn't—did  I  ?"  says  Bell,  turning  to 
her  companion. 

"  No,"  replies  the  Count,  boldly. 

At  this  Tita  looked  astonished  for  a  sec- 
ond ;  but  presently  she  deigned  to  smile, 
and  say  something  about  the  wickedness 
of  young  people.  1  ndeed,  my  Lady  seemed 
rather  pleased  by  Bell's  audacity  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  Lieutenant ;  and  she  was  in  a 
better  humor  when,  some  time  after,  we 
went  out  to  the  river  and  got  a  boat. 

Once  more  upon  the  Thames,  we  pulled 
up  the  river,  that  lies  here  between  wood- 
ed hills  on  the  one  side,  and  level  meadows 
on  the*  other.  The  broad  blue  stream  was 
almost  deserted ;  and  as  we  got  near  the 
green  islands,  we  could  see  an  occasional 
young  moor-hen  paddle  out  from  among 
the  rushes,  and  then  go  quickly  in  again, 
with  its  white  tail  bobbing  in  unison  with 
its  small  head  and  beak.  We  rowed  into 
the  sluice  of  the  mill  that  lies  under  Park 
Place,  and  there,  having  floated  down  a 
bit  under  some  willows,  we  fixed  the  boat 
to  a  stump  of  a  tree,  landed,  and  managed 
to  get  into  the  road  along  which  we  had 
driven  the  previous  night  As  we  ascend- 
ed this  pleasant  path,  which  is  cut  through 
the  woods  of  various  mansions,  and  looks 
down  upon  the  green  level  of  Wargrave 
Marsh,  and  the  shining  meadows  beyond 
the  other  bank  of  the  river,  the  ascents  and 
descents  of  the  road  seemed  less  precipi- 
tous than  they  had  appeared  the  night  be- 
fore. What  we  had  taken,  further,  for  wild 
masses  of  rock,  and  feaiiul  chasms,  and 
dangerous  bridges,  were  found  to  be  part 
of  the  ornamentation  of  a  park — ^the  bridge 
spanning  a  hollow  having  been  built  of 
sham  rock-work,  which,  in  the  daylight, 
clearly  revealed  its  origin.  Nevertheless, 
this  road  leading  through  the  river-side 
woods  is  a  sufficiently  picturesque  and 
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pleasant  one;  and  in  sauntering  along  for 
a  mile  or  two  and  back  we  consumed  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  morning.  Then 
there  was  a  brisk  pull  back  to  Henley ;  and 
the  phaeton  was  summoned  to  appear. 

When  the  horses  were  put  in,  and  the 
phaeton  brought  out,  I  found  that  Von 
Rosen  had  quietly  abstracted  the  bearing 
reins  from  the  harness,  some  time  during 
the  morning.  However,  no  one  could 
grudge  the  animals  this  relief,  for  the  jour- 
ney they  had  to  make  to-day,  though  not 
over  twenty-three  miles,  was  considerably 
hUly. 

Now  Tita  had  come  early  out,  and  had 
evidently  planned  a  nice  little  arrangement. 
She  got  in  behind.  Then  she  bade  Bell 
get  up  in  front.  The  Lieutenant  had  lin- 
gered for  a  moment  in  search  of  a  cigar- 
case  ;  and  my  Lady  had  clearly  determined 
to  ask  him  to  drive  so  soon  as  he  came 
out.  But,  as  she  had  not  expressed  any 
contrition  for  her  conduct  of  that  morning, 
some  punishment  was  required;  and  so, 
just  as  Von  Rosen  came  out,  I  took  the 
reins,  stepped  up  beside  Bell,  and  he,  of 
course,  was  left  to  join  the  furious  little 
lady  behind. 

"  I  thought  the  Count  was  going  to 
drive,"  says  Tita,  with  a  certain  cold  air. 
"  Surely  the  road  to  Oxford  is  easy  to  find." 

"  It  is,"  I  say  to  her.  "  For  you  know 
all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  they  say  that 
Oxford  is  half-way  to  Rome — argal " 

But  knowing  what  effect  this  reference 
to  her  theological  sympathies  was  likely  to 
have  on  Tita,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  send 
the  horses  on ;  and  as  they  sprang  forward 
and  rattled  up  the  main  street  of  Henley, 
her  retort,  if  any,  was  lost  in  the  noise. 
There  was  a  laugh  in  Bell's  eyes ;  but  she 
seemed  rather  frightened  all  the  same,  and 
said  nothing  for  some  time. 

I'he  drive  from  Henley  to  Oxford  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  England,  the  road  leading 
gradually  up  through  pleasant  pastures  and 
great  woods  until  it  brings  you  on  to  a 
common — the  highest  ground  south  of  the 
Trent — ^from  which  you  see  an  immeasur- 
able wooded  plain  stretching  away  into  the 
western  horizon.  First  of  all,  as  we  left 
Henley  on  that  bright  morning,  the  sweet 
air  blowing  coolly  among  the  trees,  and 
bringing  us  odors  fix)m  wild  flowers  and 
breadths  of  new-mown  hay,  we  leisurely 
rolled  along  what  is  appropriately  called 
the  Fair  Mile,  a  broad  smooth  highway 
running  between  Lambridge  Wood  and 


No  Man's  Hill,  and  having  a  space  of 
grassy  common  on  each  side  of  it  This 
brought  us  up  to  Assenton  Cross,  and  here, 
the  ascent  getting  much  more  stiff.  Bell 
took  the  reins,  and  the  Count  and  I  walk- 
ed up  the  hill  until  we  reached  Bix  turn- 
pike. 

"  What  a  curious  name  ?"  said  Bell,  as 
she  pulled  the  horses  up. 

"  Most  likely,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  who 
was  looking  at  an  ancient  edition  of  Gary's 
Itinerary,  "  it  is  from  the  old  Saxon  bece^ 
the  beech  tree,  which  is  plentiful  here.  But 
in  this  book  I  find  it  is  Bixgibwen,  which 
is  not  in  the  modem  books.  Now  what  is 
gibwen  /" 

"  St.  Caedwyn,  of  course,"  said  Bell, 
merrily. 

"  You  laugh,  but  perhaps  it  is  true,"  re- 
plied the  Lieutenant,  with  the  gravity  be- 
fitting a  student :  "  why  not  St  Caedwyij's 
beeches  ?  You  do  call  many  places  about 
here  by  the  trees.  There  is  Assenton ; 
that  is  the  place  of  ash-trees.  We  shall 
soon  be  at  Nettlebed;  and  then  comes 
Nuffield,  which  is  Nutfield — how  do  you 
call  your  wildnut-tree  in  England  ?" 

"  The  hazel,"  said  Bell.  **  But  that  is 
commonplace ;  I  like  the  discovery  about 
St.  Caedwyn's  beeches  better;  and  here, 
sure  enough,  they  are." 

The  road  at  this  point — something  less 
than  a  mile  past  Bix  turnpike — plunges  in- 
to a  spacious  forest  of  beeches,  which 
stretches  along  the  summit  of  the  hill  al- 
most on  to  Nettlebed.  And  this  road  is 
bordered  by  a  strip  of  common,  which 
again  leads  into  a  tangled  mass  of  bracken 
and  brier;  and  then  you  have  the  innu- 
merable stems  of  the  beeches,  showing  long 
vistas  into  the  green  heart  of  the  wood. 
The  sunlight  was  shimmering  down  on 
this  wilderness,  lying  warmly  on  the  road 
and  its  green  margin,  and  piercing  here 
and  there  with  golden  arrows  the  dense 
canopy  of  leaves  beyond.  High  as  we 
were  the  light  breeze  was  shut  off  by  the 
beeches,  and  in  the  long  broad  cleft  in 
which  the  road  lay  the  air  was  filled  with 
resinous  odors,  that  of  the  tall  green  and 
yellow  brackens  prevailing.  An  occa- 
sional jay  fled  screaming  down  between 
the  smooth  gray  branches,  ^ving  us  a 
glimpse  of  white  and  blue  as  it  vanished ; 
but  otherwise  there  seemed  to  be  no  birds 
about,  and  the  wild  underwood  and  long 
alleys  lay  still  and  warm  in  the  green  twi- 
light of  the  leaves. 
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"  It  is  very  like  the  Black  Forest,  I 
think,"  said  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Oh,  it  is  much  lighter  in  color,"  cried 
Bell.  "  Look  at  all  those  silver  grays  of 
the  stems  and  the  lichens,  and  the  clear 
green  overhead,  and  the  light  browns  and 
reds  beneath,  where  the  simlight  shines 
down  through  a  veil.  It  is  lighter,  pretti- 
er, more  cheerful  than  your  miles  of  sol- 
emn pines,  with  the  great  roads  cut  through 
them  for  the  carts,  and  the  gloom  and  still- 
ness imdemeath,  where  there  is  no  growth 
of  underwood,  but  only  level  beds  of  green 
moss,  dotted  with  dropped  cones." 

"  You  have  a  very  accurate  eye  for  col- 
ors, mademoiselle;  no  wonder  you  paint 
so  well,"  was  all  that  the  Lieutenant  said. 
But  Tita  warmly  remonstrated  with  Bell. 

**  You  know.  Bell,"  she  said,  "  that  all 
the  Black  Forest  is  not  like  that;  there  is 
every  variety  of  forest-scenery  there.  And 
pray.  Miss  Criticism,  where  were  the 
gloomy  pines  and  the  solemn  avenues  in  a 
certain  picture  which  was  sold  at  the  Dud- 
ley last  year  for  twenty-five  solid  English 
sovereigns  ?" 

"You  needn't  tell  Count  von  Rosen 
what  my  income  is,"  said  Bbll.  "  I  took 
two  months  to  paint  that  picture." 

"  That  is  a  very  good  income,"  said  the 
Lieutenant,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  do  not  like  people  with  large  in- 
comes," said  Bell,  dexterously  avoiding 
that  part  of  the  subject  "I  think  they 
must  have  qualms  sometimes,  or  else  be 
callous.  Now  I  would  have  every  body 
provided  with  a  certain  income,  say  200/. 
a  year ;  but  I  would  not  like  to  prevent  all 
competition,  and  so  I  would  fix  an  income 
at  which  all  people  must  stop.  They  might 
strive  and  strive  if  they  liked,  just  like  bells 
of  air  in  a  champagne  glass,  you  know, 
but  they  should  only  be  able  to  reach  a 
certain  level  in  the  end.  I  would  have 
nobody  with  more  than  1000/.  a  year ;  that 
would  be  my  maximum." 

"  A  thousand  a  year  1"  exclaimed  Tita. 
"  Isn*t  a  thousand  ten  hundred  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Bell,  after  a  second's  calcu- 
lation. 

"  And  suppose  you  have  one  hundred  to 
pay  for  two  boys  at  school,  and  another 
hundred  for  rent,  and  another  hundred  for 
the  keep  of  two  horses,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  for  servants*  wages " 

"  Perhaps,  Tita,"  I  suggest  in  the  meek- 
est possible  way,  "  you  might  as  well  tell 
Count  von  Rosen  what  you  pay  {(x  a  leg 


of  mutton,  so  that  when  he  next  comes  to 
dine  with  us  he  may  enjoy  himself  the 
more." 

It  is  well  that  the  lightning  which  is 
said  to  dart  from  women's  eyes  is  a  harm- 
less sort  of  .thing — a  flash  in  the  pan,  as  it 
were,  which  is  very  pretty,  but  sends  no 
deadly  lead  out.  However,  as  Queen  Tita 
had  really  behaved  herself  very  well  since 
we  set  out  from  Henley,  I  begged  Bell  to 
stop  and  let  us  in,  and  then  I  asked  the 
Lieutenant  if  he  would  drive. 

By  this  time  we  had  walked  the  horses 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  pleasant  stretch 
of  beechwood,  which  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  and  before  us  was  a  bit  of 
breezy  common  and  the  village  of  Nettle- 
bed.  Von  Rosen  took  the  reins  and  sent 
the  horses  forward. 

"  Why  did  you  not  continue  to  drive  ?" 
said  Tita,  rather  timidly,  when  I  had  taken 
my  seat  beside  her, 

"  Because  we  shall  presently  have  to  go 
down  steep  hiUs ;  and  as  the  Count  took 
off  the  bearing-reins  this  morning,  we  may 
as  well  hold  him  responsible  for  not  letting 
the  horses  down." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  wanted  to  sit 
beside  me,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,  now  you  mention  it,  my  dear, 
that  was  the  reason." 

"  It  would  have  been  a  sufficient  reason 
a  good  many  years  ago,"  she  said,  with  a 
fine  affectation  of  tenderness ;  '^  but  that  is 
all  over  now.  You  have  been  very  rude  to 
me. 

"  Then  don't  say  any  thing  more  about 
it ;  receive  my  forgiveness,  Tita." 

"  That  was  not  the  way  you  used  to 
speak  to  me  when  we  were  at  Eastbourne," 
she  said ;  and  with  that  she  looked  very 
much  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry.  Of 
course  she  was  not  going  to  cry.  She  has 
h^d  the  trick  of  looking  like  that  from  her 
youth  upward ;  but  as  it  is  really  about  as 
pretty  and  pathetic  as  the  real  thing,  it  in- 
variably answers  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
understood  to  be  a  signal  of  surrender,  a 
sort  of  appeal  for  compassion;  and  so  the 
rest  of  this  conversation,  being  of  a  quite 
private  nature,  need  not  be  made  public 

The  Count  was  taking  us  at  a  brisk  pace 
across  the  bit  of  common,  and  then  we 
rattled  into  the  litde  clump  of  red-brick 
houses  which  forms  the  picturesque  village 
of  Nettlebed.  Now  if  he  had  been  struck 
with  some  recollection  of  the  Black  Forest 
on  seeing  Nettlebed  Wood,  imagine  his 
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surprise  on  finding  the  little  inn  in  the  vil* 
lage  surmounted  by  a  picture  of  a  white 
deer  with  a  royal  crown  on  its  head,  a  fair 
resemblance  to  the  legendary  creature  that 
appeared  to  St.  Hubmus,  and  that  figures 
in  so  many  of  the  Schwarzwald  stories  and 
pictures.  However,  we  were  out  of  Net- 
tlebed  before  he  could  properly  express  his 
astonishment,  and  in  the  vast  picture  that 
was  now  opening  out  before  us  there  was 
little  that  was  German. 

We  stopped  on  the  summit  of  Nuffield 
Heath,  and  found  below  us,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  great  and  fertile  plain 
of  Berkshire,  with  along  and  irregular  line 
of  hill  shutting  it  in  on'the  south.  In  this 
plain  of  Fields  as  they  are  called — Walling- 
ford  Field,  Didcot  Field,  Long  Wittenham 
Field,  and  so  on — small  villages  peeped 
out  from  among  the  green  woods  and  pas- 
tures, where  a  faint  blue  smoke  rose  up  into 
the  sunshine.  Here,  as  Bell  began  to  ex- 
pound— for  she  had  been  reading  "  The 
Scouring  of  the  White  Horse"  and  various 
other  books  to  which  that  romantic  mono- 
graph had  directed  her, — some  great  deeds 
had  happened  in  the  olden  time.  Along 
that  smooth  line  of  hill  in  the  south — now 
lying  blue  in  the  haze  of  the  light — the  Ro- 
mans had  cut  a  road  which  is  still  called 
the  Ridgeway  or  Iccleton  Street ;  and  in 
the  villages  of  the  plain,  from  Pangboume 
in  the  south-east  to  Shellingford  in  the 
north-west,  traces  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion were  frequendy  found.  And  then,  un- 
derneath that  blue  ridge  of  hill  and  down 
lay  Wantage,  in  which  King  Alfred  was 
bom ;  and  further  on  the  ridge  itself  be- 
comes Dragon's  Hill,  where  St.  George 
slew  the  beast  that  ravaged  this  fair  land, 
and  there,  as  all  men  know,  is  the  figure  of 
the  White  Horse  cut  on  the  slope  to  com- 
memorate the  great  battle  of  Ashdown. 

"And  Ashdown,  is  that  there  also?" 
asked  the  Lieutenant 

'*  Well,  no,"  said  Bell,  trying  to  remem- 
ber what  she  had  been  told;  "I  think 
there  is  some  doubt  about  it.  King  Al- 
fred, you  know,  fell  back  from  Reading, 
when  he  was  beaten,  but  he  stopped  some- 
where on  the  hills  near '* 

"  Why  not  the  hill  we  have  just  come 
up  ?"  said  the  Lieutenant,  with  a  laugh. 
"  It  is  near  Reading,  is  it  not  ?  and  therej 
you  have  Assenton,  which  is  Ashenton 
which  is  Ashendown,  which  is  Ashdown." 
.  "  Precisely,"  says  Tita,  with  a  gracious 
smile.     "  AU  you  have  to  do  is  to  change 


John  into  Julius,  and  Smith  into  Caesar, 
and  there  you  are." 

"  But  that  is  not  fair,  Tita,"  said  Bell, 
turning  round,  and  pleading  quite  serious- 
ly. "  Assenton  is  the  same  as  Ashendon, 
and  that  is  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  battle  was  fought.  I  think  Count  von 
Rosen  is  quite  right" 

**  Well,  if  you  think  so,  Bell,  that  settles 
it,"  said  my  Lady,  looking  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise. 

And  so  we  began  to  descend  into  this 
plain  of  many  memories  by  a  steep  road 
that  is  appropriately  called  Gangsdown 
Hill.  From  thence  a  succession  of  undu- 
lations carried  us  into  the  green  breadths 
of  Crowmarsh  Field;  until,  finally,  we 
drove  into  the  village  of  Bensington,  and 
pulled  up  at  the  "  Crown"  there,  where 
we  proposed  to  have  some  luncheon. 

"  This  is  a  village  of  the  dead,"  said  Tita, 
looking  down  the  main  thoroughfare,  where 
not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen. 

But  at  all  events  a  human  being  ap- 
peared in  the  yard — ^not  a  withered  and 
silent  osder,  but  a  stout,  hale,  cheerful  per- 
son, whose  white  shirt-sleeves  and  gold 
chain  proclaimed  him  landlord.  With  the 
aid  of  a  small  boy,  he  undertook  to  put  the 
horses  up  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and  then 
we  went  into  the  inn.  Here  we  found 
that,  as  the  man  in  the  yard  was  at  once 
landlord  and  osder,  his  wife  inside  was 
landlady,  cook,  and  waitress;  and  in  a 
short  ^ace  of  time  she  had  brought  us 
some  excellent  chops.  Not  much  time 
was  spent  over  the  meal,  for  the  parlor  in 
which  we  sat — albeit  it  was  a  sort  of  mu- 
seum of  wonderful  curiosities,  and  was, 
moreover,  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a 
crack-voiced  cockatoo — ^was  rather  small 
and  dark.  Accordingly,  while  the  horses 
were  having  their  rest,  we  sauntered  out 
to  have  a  look  at  Bensington. 

It  is  probably  not  the  dullest  little  vil- 
lage in  England,  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  duller.  There  was  an  old  shepherd 
with  a  crook  in  his  hand  and  a  well-worn 
smockfrock  oq  his  back,  who  was  leaning 
over  the  wooden  palings  in  front  of  a 
house,  and  playfully  talking  to  a  small  boy 
who  stood  at  an  open  door.  With  many 
old  country  people  it  is  considered  the 
height  of  raillery  to  alarm  a  boy  with 
stories  of  the  punishment  he  is  about  to 
receive  for  something,  and  to  visit  him 
with  an  intimation  that  all  his  sins  have 
been  found  out    This  old  Shepherd,  with 
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his  withered  pippin-face,  and  his  humorous 
grin,  and  his  lazy  arms  folded  on  the  top 
of  the  palings,  was  evidendy  enjoying  him- 
self vastly. 

"A  wur  a-watchin'  o'  thee,  a.wur,  and 
thy  vather,  he  knaws,  too,  and  he'U  gie 
thee  thy  vairin  wi'  a  good  tham  stick  when 
he  comes  hwom.  A  zah  thee  this  mam- 
in',  my  lad — thou*lt  think  nah  one  wur 
thear,  eh  ?" 

We  left  this  good-natured  old  gentie- 
man  frightening  the  boy,  and  went  round 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Here,  at 
least,  we  found  one  explanation  of  the  in- 
ordinate silence  of  Bensington — ^the  chil- 
dren were  all  at  their  lessons.  The  door 
of  the  plain  little  building,  which  had  Bri- 
tish School  inscribed  over  the  entrance, 
was  open,  and  from  within  there  issued 
a  low,  confused  murmur.  The  Prussian, 
anxious  to  see  something  of  the  interior 
of  an  English  school,  walked  up  to  the 
place ;  but  he  had  just  managed  to  cast  a 
glance  round  on  the  rows  of  children  when 
the  door  was  politely  shut  in  his  face,  and 
he  returned,  saying — 

"  I  am  not  an  inspector;  why  need  they 
fear?" 

But  when,  after  wandering  about  the 
suburban  gardens  and  by-ways  for  a  space, 
we  returned  to  Bensington,  we  found  that 
important  village  in  a  state  of  profound 
excitement  In  the  main  thoroughfare  a 
concourse  of  five  people  had  assembled — 
three  women  and  two  children — and  from 
the  doors  of  the  houses  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  innumerable  faces,  certainly  not 
less  than  a  dozen,  were  gazing  forth.  It 
is  true  that  the  people  did  not  themselves 
come  out — they  seemed  rather  to  shrink 
from  courting  publicity;  but  they  were 
keenly  alive  to  what  was  going  on,  and 
Bensington  had  become  excited. 

For  there  had  appeared  in  the  main 
street  a  little,  dry,  odd  old  man,  who  was 
leading  a  small  donkey-cart,  and  who  was 
evidently  rather  the  worse  for  liquor.  He 
was  a  seller  of  peas.  He  had  summoned 
the  inhabitants  to  come  out  and  buy  the 
peas,  and  he  was  offering  them  at  what 
we  were  told  were  very  reasonable  terms. 
But  just  as  the  old  man  was  beginning  to 
enjoy  the  receipt  of  customs,  there  drove 
into  the  place  a  sharp,  brisk,  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  shiny  face,  a  fine  presence, 
and  a  ringing  voice.  This  man  had  a  neat 
cart,  a  handsome  pony,  and  his  name  was 
printed  in  large  letters  so  that  all  could 


read.  He  was  also  a  seller  of  peas.  Now, 
although  this  rude  and  ostentatious  owner 
of  the  pony  was  selling  his  produce  at  four- 
pence,  while  the  humble  proprietor  of  the 
donkey  sold  his  at  threepence,  the  women 
recalled  their  children  and  bade  them  go 
to  the  dearer  market.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  appearance  of  the  man,  in  the 
neatness  of  his  cart,  and  in  the  ringing 
cheerfulness  of  his  voice,  which  told  you 
he  sold  good  peas.  This  was  the  cause 
of  the  great  perturbation  in  Bensington; 
for  no  sooner  did  the  half-tipsy  old  man- 
see  that  his  rival  was  carrying  the  day  be- 
fore him  than  he  leaned  his  arms  over  his 
donkey's  head,  and  began  to  make  ironi- 
cal comments  on  his  enemy  and  on  the 
people  of  Bensington.  He  was  apparent- 
ly in  the  best  of  spirits.  You  would  have 
thought  it  delighted  him  to  see  small  girU 
come  timidly  forward  to  him,  and  then  be 
warned  away  by  a  cry  firom  their  mothers 
that  they  were  to  go  to  the  other  cart. 
Nay,  he  went  the  length  of  advertising  his 
neighbor's  wares.  He  addressed  the  as- 
sembled multitudes — ^by  this  time  there 
were  nearly  fifteen  people  visible  in  Ben- 
sington— and  told  them  he  wouldn't  sell 
his  peas  if  he  was  to  get  a  fortune  for 
them. 

"  Pay  your  foppence,"  he  said  to  them, 
in  accents  which  showed  he  was  not  of 
Bensington  bom,  "there  are  yer  right 
good  peas.  Its  all  along  o'  my  donkey 
as.  you'll  not  take  mine,  though  they're 
only  thrippence.  I  wouldn't  sell.  I  won't 
sell  this  day.  Take  back  yer  money.  I 
won't  sell  my  peas  at  a  crown  apiece — 
darned  if  I  do  I" 

And  with  that  he  left  liis  donkey  and 
went  over  to  the  proprietor  of  the  pony. 
He  was  not  in  a  fighting  mood — not  he. 
He  challenged  his  rival  to  run  the  pony 
against  the  donkey,  and  offered  to  bet  the 
donkey  would  be  in  London  a  week  before 
the  other.  The  man  in  the  cart  took  no 
notice  of  these  sallies.  In  a  brisk,  practi- 
cal, methodical  fashion,  he  was  measuring 
out  his  peas,  and  handing  them  down  to 
the  uplifted  bowls  that  surrounded  him. 
Sometimes  he  grinned  in  a  good-natured 
way  at  the  facetious  remarks  of  his  unfor- 
tunate antagonist;  but  all  the  same  he 
stuck  to  his  business  and  drove  a  thriving 
trade.  How  there  came  to  be  on  that 
afternoon  so  many  people  in  Bensington 
who  wished  to  buy  peas  must  remain  a 
mystery. 
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"  And  now,"  said  Bell,  as  we  once  more 
got  into  the  phaeton,  "  we  shall  be  in  Ox- 
ford in  two  hours.  Po  you  think  the 
post-office  will  be  open  ?" 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Tita,  with  some  sur- 
prise ;  "  but  do  you  expect  letters  already. 
Bell  ?" 

"  You  can  not  tell,"  said  the  young 
lady,  with  just  a  shade  of  embarrassment, 
"  how  soon  Kate  may  send  letters  after  us. 
And  she  knows  we  are  to  stop  a  day  at 
Oxford.  It  will  not  be  too  dark  to  go 
•hunting  for  the  post-office,  will  it  ?" 

"  But  you  shall  not  go,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant, giving  a  shake  to  the  reins,  as  if 
in  obedience  to  BelFs  wish.  "  When  you 
have  got  to  the  hotel,  I  will  go  and  get 
your  letters  for  you." 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you,"  said  Bell,  in  rather 
a  hurried  and  anxious  way.  "  I  should  pre- 
fer much  to  go  for  them  myself,  thank  you." 

That  was  all  that  was  said  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  Bell,  we  noticed,  was  rather 
silent  for  the  first  few  miles  of  our  after- 
noon drive.  The  Lieutenant  did  his  best 
to  amuse  her,  and  carried  on  a  lively  con- 
versation chiefly  by  himself.  That  men- 
tion of  letters  seemed  to  have  left  Bell 
rather  serious ;  and  she  was  obviously  not 
over  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  reaching 
Oxford. 

The  road  from  Bensington  thither  is 
pleasant  enough,  but  not  particularly  inte- 
resting. For  the  most  part  it  descends  by 
a  series  of  undulations  into  the  level  plain 
watered  by  the  Isis,  the  Cherwell,  and  the 
Thames.  But  the  mere  notion  of  ap- 
proaching that  famous  city,  which  is  con- 
secrated with  memories  of  England's  great- 
est men — statesmen  and  divines,  melan- 
choly philosophers  and  ill-starred  poets — 
is  in  itself  impressive,  and  lends  to  the 
rather  commonplace  landscape  an  air  of 
romance.  While  as  yet  the  old  town  lies 
unseen  amid  the  woods  that  crowd  up  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  sky,  one  fancies  the 
bells  of  the  colleges  are  to  be  heard,  as 
Pope  heard  them  when  he  rode,  a  solitary 
horseman,  over  these  very  hills,  and  down 
into  the  plain,  and  up  to  Magdalen 
Bridge.*     We  cared  little  to  look  at  the 

**  '*  Nothing  could  have  more  of  that  melancholy 
which  once  used  to  please  me,  than  my  last  day's 
journey ;  for  after  having  passed  through  my  &• 
vorite  woods  in  the  forest,  with  a  thousand  reve- 
ries of  past  pleasures,  I  rode  over  hanging  hills, 
whose  tops  were  edged  With  groves,  and  whose 
feet  watered  with  winding  rivers,  listening  to  the 


villages,  strung  like  beads  on  the  winding 
thread  of  the  road — Shellingford,  Dorches- 
ter, Nuneham  Courtenay,  and  Sandford — 
nor  did  we  even  turn  aside  to  go  down  to 
Iffley  and  the  Thames.  It  was  seven 
when  we  drew  near  Oxford.  There  were 
people  sauntering  out  from  the  town  to 
have  their  evening  walk.  When,  at  last, 
we  stopped  to  pay  toll  in  firont  of  the  old 
lichen-covered  bridge  across  the  Cherwell, 
the  tower  of  Magdalen  College,  and  the 
magnificent  elms  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  had  caught  a  tinge  of  red  fi-om  the 
dusky  sunset,  and  there  was  a  faint  reflec- 
tion of  crimson  down  on  the  still  waters 
that  lay  among  the  rank  green  meadows. 
Then  we  drove  on  into  the  High  Street, 
and  here,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  the  yellow 
lamps  were  beginning  to  glimmer.  Should 
we  pull  up  at  the  Angel — that  famous  hos- 
telrv  of  ancient  times,  whose  name  used  to 
be  mscribed  on  so  many  notable  coaches  ? 
"  We  put  up  at  the  Angel  Inn,"  writes  Mr. 
Boswell,  "  and  passed  the  evening  by  our- 
selves in  easy  and  familiar  conversation." 
Alas!  the  Angel  has  now  been  pulled 
down.  Or  shall  we  follow  the  hero  of 
the  Splendid  Shilling,  who, 

**  When  nightly  mists  arise, 
To  Juniper's  Magpie  or  'u)wn  Hall  repairs  ?" 

They,  too,  are  gone.  But  as  Castor  and 
Pollux,  during  these  moments  of  doubt 
and  useless  reminiscence,  are  still  taking 
us  over  the  rough  stones  of  the  "  High," 
some  decision  must  be  come  to ;  and  so, 
at  a  sudden  instigation.  Count  von  Rosen 
pulls  up  in  front  of  the  Mitre,  which  is  an 
appropriate  sign  for  the  High  Street  of  Ox- 
ford, and  betokens  age  and  respectability. 
The  stables  of  the  Mitre  are  clean,  well- 
ventilated,  and  well-managed — indeed,  no 
better  stables  could  have  been  found  for 
putting  up  the  horses  for  their  next  day's 

falls  of  cataracts  below,  and  the  murmuring  of 
the  winds  above ;  the  gloomy  verdure  of  Stonor 
succeeded  to  these,  and  then  the  shades  of  even- 
ing overtook  me.  Hie  moon  rose  in  the  clearest 
sky  I  ever  saw,  by  whose  solemn  light  I  paced  on 
slowly,  without  company,  or  any  interruption  to 
the  range  of  my  thoughts.  Afaiout  a  mile  before 
I  reached  Oxford,  all  the  bells  tolled  in  different 
notes ;  the  clocks  of  every  college  answered  one 
another  and  sounded  forth  (some  in  deeper,  some 
in  a  softer  tone)  that  it  was  eleven  at  night.  All 
this  was  no  ill  preparation  to  the  life  I  have  led 
since  among  those  old  walls,  venerable  galleries, 
stone  porticos,  studious  walks,  and  solitary  scenes 
of  the  University." — Pope  to  Mrs,  Martha  Blount, 
rStonor  Park  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  right  of 
Bix  turnpike.] 
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rest  When  we  had  seen  to  their  comfort, 
we  returned  to  the  inn,  and  found  that  my 
Lady  and  Bell  had  not  only  had  all  the  lug- 
gage conveyed  to  oiu:  respective  rooms,  but 
had  ordered  dinner,  changed  their  attire, 
and  were  waiting  for  us  in  the  square,  old- 
fashioned,  low-roofed  coffee-room  which 
looks  out  into  the  High  Street  A  tall 
waiter  was  laying  the  cloth  for  us;  the 
lights  were  lit  all  round  the  wall;  our 
only  companions  were  two  elderly  gentle- 
men who  sat  in  a  remote  comer,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  politics ;  and  Bell,  hav- 
ing resolved  to  postpone  her  inquiry  about 
letters  until  next  morning — in  obedience 
to  the  very  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant— seemed  all  the  more  cheerful  for 
that  resolution. 

But  if  our  two  friends  by  the  fireplace 
could  not  overhear  our  talk,  we  could 
overhear  theirs ;  and  all  the  time  we  sat  at 
dinner,  we  were  receiving  a  vast  amount 
of  enlightenment  about  the  condition  of 
the  country.  The  chief  spokesman  was  a 
short,  stout  person,  with  a  firesh  healthy, 
energetic  face,  keen  gray  eyes,  bushy  gray 
whiskers,  a  bald  head,  and  a  black  satin 
waistcoat;  his  companion,  a  taller  and  thin- 
ner man,  with  straight  black  hair,  sallow 
cheeks,  and  melancholy  dark  eyes:  and 
the  former,  in  a  somewhat  pompous  man- 
ner, was  demonstrating  the  blindness  of 
ordinary  politicians  to  the  wrath  that  was 
to  come.  Lord  Palmerston  saw  it,  he  said. 
There  was  no  statesman  ever  like  Lord 
Palmerston — there  would  never  be  his  like 
again.  For  was  the  North  not  bound  to 
fight  the  South  in  every  country?  And 
what  should  we  do  if  the  men  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  were  to  come  down 
on  us  ?  There  were  two  Englands  in  this 
island — and  the  Westminster  Houses  knew 
nothing  of  the  rival  camps  that  were  being 
formed.  And  did  not  the  North  always 
beat  the  South  ?  Did  not  Rome  beat 
Carthage  ?  and  the  Huns  the  Romans  ? 
and  the  Northern  States  the  Southern 
States  ?  and  Prussia  Austria  ?  and  Ger- 
many France  ?  And  when  the  big-limb- 
ed and  determined  men  of  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Preston,  Newcastle, 
and  such  towns,  rose  to  sweep  aside  the 
last  feudal  institutions  of  this  country,  of 
what  avail  would  be  a  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  feeble  and  self-indulgent  South  ? 

"This  kingdom,  sir,"  said  the  gentle- 
man with  the  satin  waistcoat  and  gold 
seals,  in  such  lofty  tones  that  Count  von 
Rosen  scarcely  minded  his  dinner — "  this 


kingdom,  sir,  is  more  divided  at  this  mo- 
ment than  it  was  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  It  is  split  into  hostile  factions; 
and  which  is  the  more  patriotic  ?  Neither. 
There  is  no  patriotism  left — only  the  sel- 
fishness of  class.  We  care  no  more  for  the 
country  as  a  country.  We  are  cosmopoli- 
tan. The  skepticism  of  the  first  French 
Revolution  has  poisoned  our  big  towns. 
We  tolerate  a  monarchy  as  a  harmless  toy. 
We  tolerate  an  endowed  priesthood,  be- 
cause we  think  they  can  not  make  our 
peasantry  more  ignorant  than  they  are. 
We  allow  pauperism  to  increase  and  eat 
into  the  heart  of  the  State,  because  we 
think  it  no  business  of  ours  to  interfere.' 
We  see  our  lowest  classes  growing  up  to 
starve  or  steal,  in  ignorance  and  dirt ;  our 
middle  classes  scrambling  for  wealth  to 
get  out  of  the  state  they  were  bom  in ;  our 
upper  classes  given  over  to  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery— patriotism  gone  —  continental 
nations  laughing  at  us— our  army  a  mere 
handful  of  men  with  incompetent  officers 
— our  navy  made  the  subject  of  destruc- 
tive experiments  by  interested  cliques — our 
Government  ready  to  seize  on  the  most 
revolutionary  schemes  to  get  together  a 
majority  and  remain  in  power — selfishness, 
incompetence,  indifference  become  para- 
mount— it  is  horrible,  sir,  it  is  Orrible." 

In  his  anxiety  to  be  emphatic,  he  left 
out  that  one  "h;"  it  was  his  only  slip. 
Our  Lieutenant  turned  to  Tita,  and  said : 

"  I  have  met  many  English  people  in 
Germany  who  have  spoken  to  me  like  that 
They  do  seem  to  have  a  pride  in  criticising 
themselves  and  their  country.  Is  it  be- 
cause they  feel  they  are  so  strong,  and  so 
rich,  and  so  good,  that  they  can  afford  to 
dispraise  themselves  ?  Is  it  because  they 
feel  themselves  so  very  safe  in  this  island 
that  they  think  little  of  patriotism  ?  But 
I  have  observed  this  thing — that  when  it 
is  a  foreigner  who  begins  to  say  such 
things  of  England,  yoiu:  countryman  he 
instantly  changes  his  tone.  He  may  say 
himself  bad  things  of  his  country ;  but  he 
will  not  allow  any  one  else.  That  is  very 
good — very  right  But  I  would  rather 
have  a  Frenchman  who  is  very  vain  of  his 
country,  and  says  so  at  every  moment, 
than  an  Englishman  who  is  very  vain  and 
pretends  to  disparage  it.  The  Frenchman 
IS  more  honest" 

"  But  there  are  many  Englishmen  who 
think  England  wants  great  improvements," 
said  Tita. 

"Improvements!    Yes.     ^>iX '^^l  *^  ^aacv- 
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other  thing  you  hear  so  many  Englishmen 
say,  that  their  country  is  all  wrong — *  going 
to  the  dogs'  is  what  you  say  for  tliat.  Well, 
they  do  not  believe  it  true — it  is  impossible 
to  be  true ;  and  they  do  not  look  well  with 
us  foreigners  when  they  say  so.  For  my- 
self, I  like  to  see  a  man  proud  of  his  coun- 
try, whatever  country  it  is;  and  if  my 
country  were  England,  do  not  you  think 
I  should  be  proud  of  her  great  history,  and 
her  great  men,  and  her  powers  of  filling 
the  world  with  colonies,  and — ^what  I 
think  most  of  all — her  courage  in  making 
the  country  free  to  every  man,  and  pro- 
tecting opinions  that  she  herself  does  not 
believe,  because  it  is  right?  When  my 
countrymen  hear  Englishmen  talk  like 
that,  they  can  not  understand." 

You  should  have  seen  Bell's  fece — the 
pride  and  the  gratitude  that  were  in  her 
eyes,  while  she  did  not  speak. 

'*  You  would  not  have  us  go  about  prais- 
ing ourselves  for  doing  right  ?"  said  Tita. 

"  No,"  he  said,  **  but  you  ought  not  to 
go  about  professing  yourselves  to  be  less 
satisfied  with  your  country  than  you  are." 

Before  breaking  up  for  the  night  we  came 
to  a  reckoning  about  our  progress,  and  prob- 
able line  of  route.  Fifty-eight  miles — that 
was  the  exact  distance,  by  straight  road, 
we  had  got  on  our  way  to  Scotland  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day. 

"And  to-morrow,"  said  Tita,  as  she  fin- 
ished giving  the  Lieutenant  his  first  lesson 
in  bezique,  "  counts  for  nothing,  as  we  re- 
main here.  Fifty-eight  miles  in  three  days 
looks  rather  small,  does  it  not  ?  But  I 
suppose  we  shall  get  there  in  course  of 
time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bell,  gently,  as  she  put  the 
markers  straight,  "in  Pollux'  course  of 
time." 

My  lady  rose,  and  in  her  severest  tones 
ordered  the  girl  to  bed. 

\_M?t€  by  Qtuen  TUania,  wriiten  at  Oxford,  the 
day  after  <mr arrival  tkere,-^**  If  these  jottings  of 
our  journey  come  to  be  published,  I  beg  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  I  appear  in  them,  they  are  a  little 
unfair.  I  hope  I  am  not  so  very  terrible  a  person 
as  all  that  comes  to.  I  have  noticed  in  some  (fther 
funilies  that  a  man  of  obstinate  will  and  of  mi* 
certain  temfer  likes  nothine  so  much  as  to  pre- 
tend to  his  friends  that  ne  suffers  dreadmllv 
from  the  tyranny  of  his  wife.  It  is  merely  self- 
complacency.  He  knows  no  one  dares  thwart 
him ;  and  so  he  thinks  it  rather  humorous  to  give 
himself  the  air  of  beinc;  much  injured,  and  of  be- 
ing very  cood-natured.  I  dare  say,  however, 
most  people  who  look  at  these  memoranda  will  be 
able  to  decide  whether  the  trifling  misunderstand- 
ings— which  have  been  much  exaggerated  and 
made  to  look  serious — ^were  owing  to  me.     But  as 


for  Bell,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  joke  about  her 
position  at  all.  She  does  her  best  to  keep  up  her 
spirits — and  she  is  a  brave,  good  girl,  who  likes  to 
be  cheerful  if  onl^  for  the  sake  of  those  around 
her ;  but  this  affair  of  Arthur  Ashburton  is  caus- 
ing her  deep  anxiety  and  a  good  deal  of  vexation. 
Why  she  should  have  some  vague  impression  that 
she  nas  treated  him  badly,  I  can  not  see;  for  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case.  But  surely  it  is  unfair 
to  make  this  Urveri  quarrel  the  pretext  for  drag- 
ging Bell  into  a  wild  romance,  which  the  writer  of 
me  foregoing  pages  seems  bent  on  doing.  In- 
deed, with  regard  to  this  subject,  I  can  not  do  bet- 
ter than  repeat  a  conversation  which,  with  charac- 
teristic ingenuity,  he  has  entirely  omitted.  He 
said  to  me,  while  we  were  wandering  about  Ben- 
sington — and  Bell  had  strolled  on  with  Count  von 
Rosen — 

"  '  After  all,  our  phaeton  is  not  a  microcosm. 
We  have  not  the  complete  elements  for  a  romance. 
We  have  no  villain  with  us.' 

**  *  You  flatter  yourself,*  I  remarked  ;  which  did 
not  seem  to  please  him,  but  he  pretended  not  to 
hear. 

" '  There  will  be  no  dark  background  to  our  ad- 
venture— no  crime,  secrecy,  plotting,  or  malicious 
thwarting  of  Bell's  happiness.  It  will  be  like  a 
magic-lantern  slide  with  all  the  figures  painted  in 
rose-color.* 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  by  Bell*s  happiness  ?'  I 
asked. 

*•  •  Her  marriage  with  the  Lieutenant,  and  there 
is  no  villain  to  oppose  it.  Even  if  we  had  a  \*il- 
lain,  there  is  no  room  for  him  :  the  phaeton  only 
holds  four  comfortably.  * 

"  Really  this  was  too  much.  I  could  scarce- 
ly control  my  impatience  with  such  folly.  I  have 
said  before  that  the  girl  does  not  wish  to  marry 
any  one ;  but  if  there  were  any  thought  of  mar- 
riage in  her  mind,  surely  her  anxiety  about  that  let- 
ter points  in  a  different  way.  Of  course  I  was  im- 
meoiately  taunted  with  soieming  to  throw  Bell 
and  Count  von  Rosen  together  durine  our  drive. 
I  admit  that  I  did  so,  and  mean  te  do  so.  We 
ought  not  to  expect  young  folks  to  be  alwa^^s  de- 
lighted with  the  society  of  their  elders.  It  is  on- 
ly natural  that  these  two  young  people  should  be- 
come companions ;  but  what  of  that  ?  And  as  to 
the  speech  about  a  villain,  who  ever  saw  one  ? 
Out  of  a  novel  or  a  plav,  I  never  saw  a  villain,  and 
I  don't  know  any  Doay  who  ever  did.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  good  deal  of  self-satisfaction  in 
the  notion  that  we  four  are  all  so  angelic  that  it 
wants  some  disagreeable  person  to  throw  us  into 
relief.  Are  we  ful  paintea  in  rose-color  ?  Look- 
ing Imck  over  these  pages,  I  do  not  think  so;  but 
I  am  not  surprised— considering  who  hcLd the  wield- 
ing^  of  the  brush.  And  yet  I  think  we  have  so  far 
eii|oyed  ourselves  very  well,  considering  that  I  am 
supposed  to  be  very  hard  to  please  and  very  Quar- 
relsome. Perhaps  none  of  us  afe  so  amiable  as 
we  ought  to  be ;  and  yet  we  manage  to  put  up 
with  one  another  somehow.  In  the  meantime, 
I  am  grieved  to  see  Bell,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  villain  whatever,  undergoing  great  anxiety; 
and  I  wish  the  girl  had  sufficient  courage  to  sit 
down  at  once  and  write  to  Arthur  Ashburton  and 
absolutely  forbid  him  to  do  any  thing  so  foolish 
as  seek  an  interview  with  her.  If  he  should  do 
so,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  come  of  it,  for 
Bell  has  a  good  deal  of  pride  with  all  her  gentle- 
ness.—T."] 

(To  be  oootimwd.) 
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Fortnightly  Reriew. 
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The  old  feud  between  authors  and  crit- 
ics, a  feud  old  as  literature,  has  not  arisen 
on  the  ground  of  chariness  in  praise,  but 
rather  on  the  ground  of  deficient  sympathy, 
and  the  tendency  to  interpret  an  author^s 
work  according  to  some  standard  which  is 
not  his.  Instead  of  placing  themselves  at 
his  point  of  view,  and  seeing  what  he  has 
attempted,  how  far  he  has  achieved  the  aim, 
and  whether  the  aim  itself  were  worthy  of 
achievement,  critics  have  thrust  between 
his  work  and  the  public  some  yague  con- 
ception of  what  they  required,  and  meas- 
ured it  by  an  academic  or  conventional 
standard  derived  fi-om  other  works.  Fond 
as  an  author  necessarily  is  of  praise,  and 
pained  as  he  must  always  be  by  blame,  he 
is  far  more  touched  by  a  sympathetic  re- 
cognition of  his  efforts,  and  far  more  hurt 
by  a  misrepresentation  of  them.  No  hy- 
perbole of  laudation  gives  a  tithe  of  the 
delight  which  is  given  by  sympathetic  in- 
sight. Unhappily  for  the  author,  this  can 
but  sparingly  be  given  by  critics,  who  trust 
less  to  their  emotions  than  to  their  stand- 
ards of  judgment ;  for  the  greater  the  origi- 
nality of  the  writer,  and  the  less  inclination 
he  has  for  familiar  processes  and  already- 
trodden  tracks,  the  greater  must  be  the  re- 
sistance he  will  meet  with  from  minds  ac- 
customed to  move  in  those  tracks,  and  to 
consider  excellence  confined  within  them. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  critical  mind  to 
judge  ^according  to  precedent;  and  few 
minds  have  flexibility  enough  to  adopt  at 
once  a  novelty  which  is  destined  in  its  turn 
to  become  a  precedent. 

There  is  another  source  of  pain.  Be- 
sides the  very  great  difficulties  of  inde- 
pendent judgment,  of  adjusting  the  mental 
focus  to  new  objects  under  new  perspec- 
tives, -and  the  various  personal  considera- 
tions which  trammel  even  open  minds — 
considerations  of  friendship,  station,  re- 
nown, rivalry,  etc. — there  is  the  immense 
difficulty  which  all  men  find  in  giving  any 
thing  like  an  adequate  expression  to  their 
judgments.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  say  that  a 
book  has  stirred,  or  instructed  us ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  specify  the  grounds 
of  our  pleasure,  or  profit,  except  in  a  very 
general  way ;  and  when  we  attempt  to  do 
so  we  are  apt  to  make  ludicrous  mistakes. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  criticism  which  begins 


with  a  general  expression  of  gratitude  to 
the  author,  will  often  deeply  pain  him  by 
misplaced  praise,  or  blame  misdirected. 

Longinus  declares  that  criticism  is  the 
last  result  of  abundant  experience;  he 
might  have  added  that  even  the  amplest 
experience  is  no  safeguard  against  utter 
failure.  For  it  is  true  in  Art  as  in  the  com- 
monest details  of  life,  that  our  perceptions 
are  mainly  determined  by  our  pre-percep- 
tions,  our  conceptions  by  our  preconcep- 
tions. Hence  I  have  long  maintained  the 
desirability  of  preserving  as  far  as  possible 
the  individual  character  of  criticism.  The 
artist  in  his  work  gives  expression  to  his 
individual  feelings  and  conceptions,  telling 
us  how  Life  and  Nature  are  mirrored  in  his 
mind ;  we  may  fairly  state  how  this  affects 
us,  whether  it  accords  with  our  experience, 
whether  it  moves  or  instructs  us ;  but  we 
should  be  very  chary  of  absolute  judg- 
ments, and  be  quite  sure  of  our  ground 
before  venturing  to  assume  that  the  pubhc 
will  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  as  we  feel.  Now 
it  is  the  tendency  of  criticism  to  pronounce 
absolute  verdicts,  to  speak  for  all ;  and  the 
exasperation  of  the  artist  at  finding  indi- 
vidual impressions  given  forth  as  final  judg- 
ments is  the  main  cause  of  the  outcry 
against  criticism.  The  writer  who  would 
feel  httle  irritation  on  hearing  that  A.  and 
B.  were  immoved  by  his  pathos,  dead  to 
his  humor,  unenlightened  by  his  philoso- 
phy, may  be  excused  if  he  writhe  under 
the  authoritative  announcement  that  his 
pathos  is  maudlin,  his  humor  fiat,  his  phi- 
losophy shallow,  tie  may  be  convicted 
of  bad  grammar,  bad  drawing,  bad  logic ; 
and  if  the  critic  advances  reasons  for  par- 
ticular objections,  these  reasons  may  be 
weighed,  and  perhaps  accepted  with  resig- 
nation if  not  without  pain ;  but  no  verdict 
which  does  not  distinctiy  carry  its'evidence 
can  be  accepted  as  more  than  an  individual 
judgment;  and  in  matters  of  Art  there  is 
always  a  great  difiliculty,  sometimes  a  sheer 
impossibility,  in  passing  from  the  individual 
to  the  universal.  It  is  impossible  to  resist 
feeling.  If  an  author  makes  me  laugh,  he 
is  humorous ;  if  he  makes  me  cry,  he  is  pa- 
thetic. In  vain  will  any  one  tell  me  that 
such  a  picture  is  not  laughable,  not  pathet- 
ic ;  or  that  I  am  wrong  in  being  moved. 

While  fh)m  these  and  other  causes,  es- 
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pecially  from  the  tendency  to  exaggerate 
what  is  painful,  authors  have  deeply  resent- 
ed "  the  malevolence"  of  critics — a  malev- 
olence which  has  been  mostiy  incompe- 
tence, or  inconsiderateness — it  is  not  less 
true  that  there  has  been  much  heartfelt 
gratitude  given  by  authors  to  critics  who 
have  sympathized  with  and  encouraged 
them ;  and  many  lasting  friendships  have 
been  thus  cemented.  It  was  thus  that  the 
lifelong  friendship  of  Dickens  and  his  biog- 
rapher began,  and  was  sustained.  Nor  is 
it  just  to  object  to  Mr.  Forster's  enthusi- 
asm on  the  ground  of  his  friendship,  since 
he  may  fairly  answer,  "  Dickens  was  my 
friend  because  I  so  greatly  admired  him." 
One  thing  is  certain  :  his  admiration  was 
expressed  long  before  all  the  world  had  ac- 
knowledged Dickens's  genius,  and  was  con- 
tinued through  the  long  years  when  the 
majority  of  writers  had  ceased  to  express 
much  fervor  of  admiration,  preferring  rath- 
er to  dwell  on  his  shortcomings  and  exag- 
gerations. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  noticeable  fact 
that  there  probably  never  was  a  writer  of 
so  vast  a  popularity  whose  genius  was  so 
little  appreciated  by  the  critics.  The  very 
splendor  of  his  success  so  deef)ened  the 
shadow  of  his  failures  that  to  many  eyes 
the  shadows  supplanted  the  splendor.  Fas- 
tidious readers  were  loth  to  admit  that  a 
writer  could  be  justly  called  great  whose 
defects  were  so  glaring.  They  admitted, 
because  it  was  indisputable,  that  Dickens 
delighted  thousands,  that  his  admirers  were 
found  in  all  classes,  and  in  all  countries; 
that  he  stirred  the  sympathy  of  masses  not 
easily  reached  through  literature,  and  al- 
ways stirred  healthy,  generous  emotions; 
that  he  impressed  a  new  direction  on  popu- 
lar writing,  and  modified  the  Literature  of 
his  age,  in  its  spirit  no  less  than  in  its  form ; 
but  they  nevertheless  insisted  on  his  de- 
fects as  if  these  outweighed  all  positive 
qualities;  and  spoke  of  him  either  with 
condescending  patronage,  or  with  sneering 
irritation.  Surely  this  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
investigation?  Were  the  critics  wrong, 
and  if  so,  in  what  consisted  their  error  ? 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  immense 
popularity  with  this  critical  contempt  ? 
The  private  readers  and  the  public  critics 
who  were  eager  to  take  up  each  succes- 
sive number  of  his  works  as  it  appeared, 
whose  very  talk  was  seasoned  with  quota- 
tions from  and  allusions  to  these  works, 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  wont  to  lay 


aside  books  of  which  they  could  only 
speak  in  terms  *of  eulogy,  in  order  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  "new  number"  when 
the  well-known  green  cover  made  its  ap- 
pearance— were  nevertheless  at  this  very 
time  niggard  in  their  praise,  and  lavish  in 
their  scorn  of  the  popular  humorist.  It  is 
not  long  since  I  heard  a  very  disdnguish- 
ed  man  express  measureless  contempt  for 
Dickens,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  in 
reply  to  some  representations  on  the  other 
side,  admit  that  Dickens  had  "  entered  in- 
to his  life." 

Dickens  has  proved  his  power  by  a 
popularity  almost  unexampled,  embracing 
all  classes.  Surely  it  is  a  task  for  criticism 
to  exhibit  the  sources  of  that  power  ?  If 
every  thing  that  has  ever  been  alleged 
against  the  works  be  admitted,  there  still 
remains  an  immense  success  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  It  was  not  by  their  defects 
that  these  works  were  carried  over  Europe 
and  America.  It  was  not  their  defects 
which  made  them  the  delight  of  gray  heads 
on  the  bench,  and  the  study  of  youngsters 
in  the  counting-house  and  school-room. 
Other  writers  have  been  exaggerated,  un- 
true, fantastic,  and  melodramatic ;  but  they 
have  gained  so  little  notice  that  no  one 
thinks  of  pointing  out  their  defects.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  Dickens  had  powers 
which  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  spite  of 
the  weaknesses  which  clogged  them ;  and 
it  is  worth  inquiring  what  those  powers 
were,  and  their  relation  to  his  undeniable 
defects. 

I  am  not  about  to  attempt  such  an  in- 
quiry, but  simply  to  indicate  two  oj  three 
general  points  of  view.  It  will  be  enough 
merely  to  mention  in  passing  the  primary 
cause  of  his  success,  his  overflowing  fun, 
because  even  uncompromising  opponents 
admit  it  They  may  be  ashamed  of  their 
laughter,  but  they  laugh.  A  revulsion  of 
feeUng  at  the  preposterousness  or  extra- 
vagance of  the  image  may  follow  the  burst 
of  laughter,  but  the  laughter  is  irresistible, 
whether  rational  or  not,  and  there  is  no 
arguing  away  such  a  fact. 

Great  as  Dickens  is  in  fun,  so  great  that 
Fielding  and  Smollett  are  small  in  com- 
parison, he  would  have  been  only  a  pass- 
ing amusement  for  the  world  had  he  not 
b^  gifted  with  an  imagination  of  marvel- 
ous vividness,  and  an  emotional,  sympa- 
thetic nature  capable  of  fumishmg  that 
imagination  with  elements  of  universal 
power.    Of  him  it  may  be  said  with  less 
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exaggeration  than  of  most  poets,  that  he 
was  of  "  imagination  all  compact ; "  if  the 
other  higher  faculties  were  singularly  defi- 
cient in  him,  this  faculty  was  imperial.  He 
was  a  seer  of  visions ;  and  his  visions  were 
of  objects  at  once  familiar  and  potent. 
Psychologists  will  understand  both  the  ex- 
tent and  the  limitation  of  the  remark,  when 
I  say  that  in  no  other  perfectly  sane  mind 
(Blake,  I  believe,  was  not  perfectly  sane) 
have  I  observed  vividness  of  imagination 
approaching  so  closely  to  hallucination. 
Many  who  are  not  psychologists  may  have 
had  some  experience  in  themselves,  or  in 
others,  of  that  abnormal  condition  in 
which  a  man  hears  voices,  and  sees  ob- 
jects, with  the  distinctness  of  direct  per- 
ception, although  silence  and  darkness  are 
without  him;  these  revived  impressions^ 
revived  by  an  internal  cause,  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  force  and  clearness  which 
the  impressions  originally  had  when 
produced  by  an  external  cause.  In  the 
same  degree  of  vividness  are  the  images 
constructed  by  his  mind  in  explanation  of 
the  voices  heard  or  objects  seen  :  when  he 
imagines  that  the  voice  proceeds  from  a  per- 
sonal friend,  or  from  Satan  tempting  him, 
the  friend  or  Satan  stands  before  him  with 
the  distinctness  of  objective  reality ;  when 
he  imagines  that  he  himself  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  bear,  his  hands  are  seen  by 
him  as  paws.  In  vain  you  represent  to 
him  that  the  voices  he  hears  have  no  ex- 
ternal existence;  he  will  answer,  as  a 
patient  pertinently  answered  L^lut :  "  You 
believe  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  because 
you  hoar  me,  is  it  not  so  ?  Very  well,  I 
believe  that  voices  are  speaking  to  me  be- 
cause I  hear  them."  There  is  no  power 
of  effacing  such  conviction  by  argument 
You  may  get  the  patient  to  assent  to  any 
premises  you  please,  he  will  not  swerve 
from  his  conclusions.  I  once  argued  with 
a  patient  who  believed  he  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  bear ;  he  was  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  the  idea  of  such  a  transfor- 
mation was  utterly  at  variance  with  all 
experience;  but  he  always  returned  to  his 
position  that  God  being  omnipotent  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  his  power  of  trans- 
forming men  into  bears :  what  remained 
fixed  in  his  mind  was  the  image  of  himself 
under  a  bear's  form. 

The  characteristic  point  in  the  halluci- 
nations of  the  insane,  that  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  hallucinations  equally 
vivid  in  the  sane,  is  the  coercion  of  the 


image  in  suppressing  comparison  and  all 
control  of  experience.  Belief  always  ac- 
companies a  vivid  image,  for  a  time ;  but 
in  the  sane  this  belief  will  not  persist 
against  rational  control.  If  I  see  a  stick 
partly  under  water,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
not  to  have  the  same  feeling  which  would 
be  produced  by  a  bent  stick  out  of  the 
water — if  I  see  two  plane  images  in  the 
stereoscope,  it  is  impossible  not  to  have 
the  feeling  of  seeing  one  solid  objecf. 
But  these  beliefs  are  rapidly  displaced  by 
reference  to  experience.  I  know  the  stick 
is  not  bent,  and  that  it  will  not  appear  bent 
when  removed  from  the  water.  I  know 
the  seeming  solid  is  not  an  object  in  relief, 
but  two  plane  pictures.  It  is  by  similar 
focal  adjustment  of  the  mind  that  sane 
people  know  that  their  hallucinations  are 
unreal.  The  images  may  have  the  vivid- 
ness of  real  objects,  but  they  have  not  the 
properties  of  real  objects,  they  do  not  pre- 
serve consistent  relations  with  other  facts, 
they  appear  in  contradition  to  other  be- 
lief Thus,  if  I  see  a  black  cat  on  the 
chair  opposite,  yet  on  my  approaching  the 
chair  feel  no  soft  object ;  and  if  my  terrier 
on  the  hearth-rug  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  chair  shows  none  of  the  well-known 
agitation  which  the  sight  of  a  cat  produc- 
es, I  conclude,  in  spite  of  its  distinctness, 
that  the  image  is  an  hallucination. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  wish- 
ing to  imply  any  agreement  in  the  com- 
mon notion  that  *'  great  wits  to  madness 
nearly  are  allied;"  on  the  contrary,  my 
studies  h^^ve  led  to  the  conviction  that  no- 
thing is  less  like  genius  than  insanity,  al- 
though some  men  of  genius  have  had  oc- 
casional attacks ;  and  further,  that  I  have 
never  observed  any  trace  of  the  insane 
temperament  in  Dickens's  works,  or  life, 
they  being  indeed  singularly  free  even 
from  the  eccentricities  which  often  accom- 
pany exceptional  powers;  nevertheless, 
with  all  due  limitations,  it  is  true  that  there 
is  considerable  light  shed  upon  his  works 
by  the  action  of  the  imagination  in  hallu- 
cmation.  To  him  also  ranved  images  have 
the  vividness  of  sensations ;  to  him,  also, 
created  images  have  the  coercive  force  of 
realities,  excluding  all  control,  all  contra- 
diction. What  seems  preposterous,  im- 
possible to  us,  seemed  to  him  simple  fact 
of  observation.  When  he  imagined  a 
street,  a  house,  a  room,  a  figure,  he  saw  it 
not  in  the  vague  schematic  way  of  ordina- 
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ry  imagination,  but  in  the  sharp  definition 
of  actual  perception,  all  the  salient  details 
obtruding  themselves  od  his  attention.  He, 
seeing  it  thus  vividly,  made  us  also  see  it ; 
and  believing  in  its  reality  however  fan- 
tastic, he  communicated  something  of  his 
belief  to  us.  He  presented  it  in  such  re- 
lief that  we  ceased  to  think  of  it  as  a  pic- 
ture. So  definite  and  insistent  was  the 
image,  that  even  while  knowing  it  was 
fjdse  we  could  not  help,  for  a  moment, 
being  affected,  as  it  were,  by  his  halluci- 
nation. - 

This  glorious  energy  of  imagination  is 
that  which  Dickens  had  in  common  with 
all  great  writers.  It  was  this  which  made 
him  a  creator,  and  made  his  creations  uni- 
versally intelligible,  no  matter  how  fantas- 
tic and  imreal.  His  types  established 
themselves  in  the  public  mmd  like  person- 
al experiences.  Their  falsity  was  unno- 
ticed in  the  blaze  of  their  illumination. 
Every  humbug  seemed  a  Pecksniff,  every 
nurse  a  Gamp,  every  jovial  improvident  a 
Micawber,  every  stinted  serving-wench  a 
Manbioness.  Universal  experiences  be- 
came individualized  in  these  types ;  an 
image  and  a  name  were  given,  and  the 
image  was  so  suggestive  that  it  seemed  to 
express  all  that  it  was  found  to  recall^  and 
Dickens  was  held  to  have  depicted  what 
his  readers  supplied.  Against  such  power 
criticism  was  almost  idle.  In  vain  critical 
reflection  showed  these  figures  to  be  mere- 
ly masks — not  characters,  but  personified 
characteristics,  caricatures  and  distortions 
of  human  nature — the  vividness  of  their 
presentation  triumphed  over  reflection : 
their  creator  managed  to  communicate  to 
the  public  his  own  unhesitating  beliefl  Un- 
real and  impossible  as  these  types  were, 
speaking  a  language  never  heard  in  life, 
moving,  like  pieces  of  simple  mechanism, 
always  in  one  way,  (instead  of  moving 
with  the  infinite  fluctuations  of  organisms, 
incalculable  yet  intelligible,  surprising  yet 
familiar,)  these  unreal  figures  affected  the 
uncritical  reader  with  the  force  of  reality ; 
and  they  did  so  in  virtue  of  their  embodi- 
ment of  some  real  characteristic  vividly 
presented.  The  imagination  of  the  au- 
thor laid  hold  of  some  well-marked  phys- 
ical trait,  some  peculiarity  of  aspect,  speech, 
or  manner  which  every  one  recognized  at 
once ;  and  the  force  with  which  this  was 
presented  made  it  occupy  the  mind  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  critical  doubts :  only 
reflection   could  detect  the  incongruity. 


Think  of  what  this  implies !  Think  how 
little  the  mass  x)f  men  are  given  to  reflect 
on  their  impressions,  and  how  their  minds 
are  for  the  most  part  occupied  with  sensa- 
tions rather  than  ideas,  and  you  will  see 
why  Dickens  held  an  undisputed  sway. 
Give  a  child  a  wooden  horse,  with  hair  for 
mane  and  tail,  and  wafer  spots  for  color- 
ing, he  will  never  be  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  this  horse  does  not  move  its  legs,  but 
runs  on  wheels — the  general  suggestion 
suffices  for  his  belief;  and  this  wooden 
horse,  which  he  can  handle  and  draw,  is 
believed  in  more  than  a  pictured  horse  by 
a  Wouvermanns  or  an  Ansdell.  It  may 
be  said  of  Dickens's  human  figures  that 
they  too  are  wooden,  and  run  on  wheels  ; 
but  these  are  details  which  scarcely  dis- 
kturb  the  belief  of  admirers.  Just  as  the 
wooden  horse  is  brought  within  the  range 
of  the  child's  emotions,  and  dramatizing 
tendencies,  when  he  can  handle  and  draw 
it,  so  Dickens's  figures  are  brought  within 
the  range  of  the  reader's  interests,  and  re- 
ceive fi-om  these  interests  a  sudden  illumi- 
nation, when  they  are  the  puppets  of  a 
drama  every  incident  of  which  appeals  to 
the  sympathies.  With  a  fine  felicity  of  in- 
stinct he  seized  upon  situations  having  an 
irresistible  hold  over  the  domestic  aflfec- 
tions  and  ordinary  sympathies.  He  spoke 
in  the  mother-tongue  of  the  heart,  and 
was  always  sure  of  ready  listeners.  He 
painted  the  life  he  knew — the  life  every 
one  knew ;  for  if  the  scenes  and  manners 
were  unlike  those  we  were  familiar  with, 
the  feelings  and  motives,  the  joys  and 
griefs,  the  mistakes  and  efforts  of  the  act- 
tors  were  universal,  and  therefore  univer- 
sally intelligible ;  so  that  even  critical  spec- 
tators who  complained  that  these  broadly- 
painted  pictures  were  artistic  daubs,  could 
not  wholly  resist  their  effective  suggestive- 
ness.  He  set  in  motion  the  secret  springs 
of  sympathy  by  touching  the  domestic  af- 
fections. He  painted  nothing  ideal,  hero- 
ic ;  but  all  the  resources  of  the  bourgeois 
epic  were  in  his  grasp.  The  world  of 
thought  and  passion  lay  beyond  his  hori- 
zon. But  the  joys  and  pains  of  childhood, 
the  petty  tyrannies  of  ignoble  nattu^,  the 
genial  pleasantries  of  happy  natures,  the 
life  of  the  poor,  the  struggles  of  the  street 
and  back  parlor,  the  insolence  of  oflUce, 
the  sharp  social  contrasts,  east-wind  and 
Christmas  jollity,  hunger,  misery,  and  hot 
punch — these  he  could  deal  with,  so  that 
we  laughed  and  cried,  were  startled  at  the 
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revelation  of  familiar  facts  hitherto  unnot- 
ed, and  felt  our  pulses  quicken  as  we  were 
hurried  along  with  him  in  his  fanciful 
flight. 

Such  were  the  sources  of  his  power.  To 
understand  how  it  is  that  critics  quite  com- 
petent to  recognize  such  power,  and  even 
so  far  amenable  to  it  as  to  be  moved  and 
interested  by  the  works  in  spite  of  all  theu: 
drawbacks,  should  have  forgotten  this  un- 
denicd  power,  and  written  or  spoken  of 
Dickens  with  mingled  irritation  and  con- 
tempt, we  must  take  into  account  two 
natural  tendencies — the  bias  of  opposition, 
and  the  bias  of  technical  estimate. 

The  bias  of  opposition  may  be  illustra- 
ted in  a  parallel  case.  Let  us  suppose  a 
scientific  book  to  be  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  by  the  boldness,  sugges- 
tiveness,  and  theoretic  plausibility  of  its 
hypotheses ;  this  work  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  critic  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  sci- 
ence treated  to  be  aware  that  its  writer, 
although  ^fted  with  great  theoretic  power 
and  occasional  insight  into  unexplored  re- 
lations, is  nevertheless  pitiably  ignorant  of 
the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  the 
science ;  the  critic  noticing  the  power,  and 
the  talent  of  lucid  exposition,  is  yet  per- 
plexed and  irritated  at  ignorance  which 
is  inexcusable,  and  a  reckless  twisting  of 
known  facts  into  impossible  relations, which 
seems  willful ;  will  he  not  pass  from  mar- 
veling at  this  inextricable  web  of  sense 
and  nonsense,  suggestive  insight  and  mis- 
chievous error,  so  jumbled  together  that 
the  combination  of  this  sagacity  with  this 
glaring  inefficiency  is  a  paradox,  and  be 
driven  by  the  anger  of  opposition  into  an 
emphatic  assertion  that  the  belauded  phi- 
losopher is  a  charlatan  and  an  ignoramus  ? 
A  chorus  of  admirers  proclaims  the  author 
to  be  a  great  teacher,  before  whom  all  con- 
temporaries must  bow ;  and  the  critic  ob- 
serves this  teacher  on  one  page  throwing 
out  a  striking  hypothesis  of  some  geome- 
tric relations  in  the  planetary  movements, 
and  on  another  assuming  that  the  hypothe- 
nuse  is  equal  to  its  perpendicular  and  base, 
because  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is 
equal  to  the  squares  of  its  sides — in  one 
chapter  ridiculing  the  atomic  theory,  and 
in  another  arguing  that  carbonic  acid  is 
obtained  from  carbon  and  nitrogen— can 
this  critic  b^  expected  to  join  in  the  cho- 
rus of  admirers  ?  and  will  he  not  rather  be 
exasperated  into  an  opposition  which  will 
lead  him  to  undervalue  the  imdeniable 
New  Seiues. — ^VoL.  XV.,  No.  4. 


qualities  in  his  insistance  on  the  undenia- 
ble defects  ? 

Something  like  this  is  the  feeling  pro- 
duced by  Dickens's  works  in  many  cultiva- 
ted and  critical  readers.  They  see  there 
human  character  and  ordinary  events  por- 
trayed with  a  mingled  verisimilitude  and 
falsity  altogether  unexampled.  The  draw- 
ing, is  so  vivid  yet  so  incorrect,  or  else  is  so 
blurred  and  formless,  with  such  excess  of 
effort  (as  of  a  showman .  beating  on  the 
drum)  that  the  doubt  arises  how  an  observ- 
er so  remarkably  keen  could  make  obser- 
vations so  remarkably  false,  and  miss  such 
verjr  obvious  facts ;  how  the  rapid  glance 
which  could  swoop  down  on  a  peculiarity 
with  hawk-like  precision,  could  overlook 
all  that  accompanied  and  was  organically 
related  to  that  peculiarity ;  how  the  eye  for 
characteristics  could  be  so  blind  to  charac- 
ter, and  the  ear  for  dramatic  idiom  be  so 
deaf  to  dramatic  language;  finally,  how 
the  writer's  exquisite  susceptibility  to  the 
grotesque  could  be  insensible  to  the  occa- 
sional grotesqueness  of  his  own  attitude. 
Michael  Angelo  is  intelligible,  and  Giotto 
is  intelligible;  but  a  critic  is  nonplussed  at 
finding  the  invention  of  Angelo  with  the 
drawing  of  Giotto.  It  is  indeed  surprising 
that  Dickens  should  have  observed  man, 
and  not  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
man  is,  in  the  words  of  Montaigne,  un  ^tre 
ondoyant  et  diverse.  And  the  critic  is  dis- 
tressed to  observe  the  substitution  of  me- 
chanisms for  minds,  puppets  for  charac- 
ters. It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  such  mon- 
strous failures  as  Mantalini,  Rosa  Dartle, 
Lady  Dedlock,  Esther  Summerson,  Mr, 
Dick,  Arthur  Gride,  Edith  Dombey,  Mr. 
Carker — needless,  because  if  one  studies 
the  successful  figures  one  finds  even  in 
them  only  touches  of  verisimilitude.  When 
one  thinks  of  Micawber  always  presenting 
himself  in  the  same  situation,  moved  with 
the  same  springs,  and  uttering  the  same 
sounds,  always  confident  on  something 
turning  up,  always  crushed  and  rebound- 
ing, always  making  punch — and  his  wife 
always  declaring  she  will  never  part  from 
him,  always  referring  to  his  talents  and  her 
family — when  one  thinks  of  the  "  catch- 
words" personified  as  characters,  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  frogs  whose  brains  have 
been  taken  out  for  physiological  purposes, 
and  whose  actions  henceforth  want  the 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  organic  action, 
that  of  fluctuating  spontaneity.  Place  one 
of  these  brainless  firogs  on  his  back  and  he 
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will  at  once  recover  the  sitting  posture; 
draw  a  leg  from  under  him,  and  he  will 
draw  it  back  again ;  tickle  or  prick  him 
and  he  will  push  away  the  object,  or  take 
on€  hop  out  of  the  way ;  stroke  his  back, 
and  he  will  utter  one  croak.  All  these 
things  resemble  the  actions  of  the  unmu- 
tilated  frog,  but  they  differ  in  being  iso- 
lated actions,  and  always  the  same :  they 
are  as  uniform  and  calculable  as  the  move- 
ments of  a  machine.  The  uninjured  frog 
may  or  may  not  croak,  may  or  may  not 
hop  away ;  the  result  is  never  caltulable, 
and  is  rarely  a  single  croak  or  a  single  hop. 
It  is  this  complexity  of  the  organism  which 
Dickens  wholly  fails  to  conceive ;  his  cha- 
racters have  nothing  fluctuating  and  incal- 
culable in  them,  even  when  they  embody 
true  observations ;  and  very  often  they  are 
creations  so  fantastic  that  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  he  could,  without  hal- 
lucination, believe  them  to  be  like  reality. 
There  are  dialogues  bearing  the  traces  of 
straining  effort  at  effect,  which  in  their  in- 
congruity painfully  resemble  the  absurd 
and  eager  expositions  which  insane  pa- 
tients pour  into  the  listener's  ear  when 
detailing  their  wrongs,  or  their  schemes. 
Dickens  once  declared  to  me  that  every 
word  said  by  his  characters  was  distinctly 
heard  by  him ;  I  was  at  first  not  a  little 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  fact  that  he 
could  hear  language  so  utterly  unlike  the 
language  of  real  feeling,  and  not  be  aware 
of  its  preposterousness ;  but  the  surprise 
vanished  when  I  thought  of  the  phenome- 
na of  hallucination.  And  here  it  may  be 
needful  to  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  not 
because  the  characters  are  badly  drawn 
and  -their  language  unreal,  that  they  are  to 
be  classed  among  the  excesses  of  imagina- 
tion; otherwise  all  the  bad  novelists  and 
dramatists  would  be  credited  with  that 
which  they  especially  want — powerful  im- 
agination. His  peculiarity  is  not  the  in- 
correctness of  the  drawing,  but  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  imagination  which  while  ren- 
dering that  incorrectness  insensible  to  him, 
also  renders  it  potent  with  multitudes  of 
his  fellowmen.  For  although  his  weak- 
ness comes  from  excess  in  one  direction, 
the  force  which  is  in  excess  must  not  be 
overlooked;  and  it  is  overlooked  or  un- 
dervalued by  critics  who,  with  what  I  have 
called  the  bias  of  opposition,  insist  only  on 
the  weakness. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  point,  the 
bias  of  technical  estimate.   The  main  pur- 


pose of  Art  is  delight  Whatever  influen- 
ces may  radiate  firom  that  centre, — and 
however  it  may  elevate  or  modify, — the 
one  primary  condition  of  influence  is  stir- 
red emotion.  No  art  can  teach  which 
does  not  move ;  no  Art  can  move  with- 
out teaching.  Criticism  has  to  consider 
Art  under  two  aspects,  that  of  emotional 
pleasure,  and  that  of  technical  pleasure. 
We  all — public  and  critics — ^are  suscepti- 
ble of  the  former,  are  capable  of  being  mov- 
ed, and  are  delighted  with  what  stirs  the 
emotions,  filling  the  mind  with  images  hav- 
ing emotional  influence ;  but  onl^  the  cri- 
tics are  much  affected  by  technical  skill, 
and  the  pleasure  it  creates.  What  is  done, 
what  is  suggested,  constitutes  the  first  as- 
pect; how  it  is  done  the  second.  We 
all  delight  in  imitation,  and  in  the  skill 
which  represents  one  object  in  another  me- 
dium ;  but  the  refinements  of  skill  can  on- 
ly be  appreciated  by  study.  To  a  savage 
there  is  so  little  suggestion  of  a  human 
face  and  form  in  a  painted  portrait  that  it 
is  not  even  recognized  as  the  representa- 
tion of  a  man ;  whereas  the  same  savage 
would  delight  in  a  waxwork  figure,  or  a 
wooden  Scotchman  at  the  door  of  a  tobac- 
conist The  educated  eye  sees  exquisite 
skill  in  the  portrait,  a  skill  which  gives  ex- 
quisite delight ;  but  this  eye  which  traces 
and  estimates  the  subtle  effects  of  color  and 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  in  the  por- 
trait, turns  with  disgust  from  the  wax  fig- 
ure, or  the  wooden  Highlander.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  perception  of  difficulty  overcome,  leads 
to  such  a  preponderance  of  the  technical 
estimate,  that  the  sweep  of  the  brush,  or 
the  composition  of  lines,  becomes  of  su- 
preme importance,  and  the  connoisseur  no 
longer  asks,  What  is  painted  ?  but  How  is 
it  painted  ?  The  what  may  be  a  patch  of 
meadow,  the  bend  of  a  river,  or  a  street 
boy  munching  bread  and  cheese,  and  yet 
give  greater  delight  by  its  how^  than  ano- 
ther picture  which  represented  the  Andes, 
Niagara,  or  a  Madonna  and  child.  When 
the  critic  observes  technical  skill  in  a  pic- 
ture, he  pronounces  the  painter  to  be  ad- 
muable,  and  is  quite  unmoved  by  any  great 
subject  badly  painted.  In  like  manner  a 
great  poet  is  estimated  by  the  greatness  of 
his  execution  of  great  conceptions,  not  by 
the  greatness  of  his  intention. 

How  easily  the  critic  falls  into  the  mis- 
take of  overvaluing  technical  skill,  and  not 
allowing  for  the  primary  condition,  *how 
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easily  he  misjudges  works  by  applying  to 
them  technical  rules  derived  from  the  works 
of  others,  need  not  here  be  dwelt  on.  What 
I  wish  to  indicate  is  the  bias  of  technical 
estimate  which,  acting  with  that  bias  of  op- 
position just  noted,  has  caused  the  critics 
to  overlook  in  Dickens  the  great  artistic 
powers  which  are  proved  by  his  immense 
success ;  and  to  dwell  only  on  those  great 
artistic  deficiencies  which  exclude  him  from 
the  class  of  exquisite  writers.  He  worked 
in  delf,  not  in  porcelain.  But  his  prodigal 
imagination  created  in  delf  forms  which  de- 
lighted thousands.  He  only  touched  com- 
mon life,  but  he  touched  it  to  "  fine  is- 
sues; "  and  since  we  are  all  susceptible  of 
being  moved  by  pictures  of  children  in 
droll  and  pathetic  situations,  and  by  pic- 
tures of  common  suffering  and  common 
joy,  any  writer  who  can  paint  such  pictures 
with  sufficient  skill  to  awaken  these  emo- 
tions is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  emo- 
tion stirred.  That  Dickens  had  this  skill  is 
undisputed ;  and  if  critical  reflection  shows 
that  the  means  he  employs  are  not  such  as 
will  satisfy  the  technical  estimate,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  pictures  will  not  move 
the  cultivated  mind,  nor  give  it  the  deep 
content  which  perfect  Art  continues  to  cre- 
ate, making  the  work  a  "joy  for  ever," 
we  must  still  remember  that  in  the  present 
state  of  Literature,  with  hundreds  daily  ex- 
erting their  utmost  efforts  to  paint  such  pic- 
tures, it  requires  prodigious  force  and  rare 
skill  to  impress  images  that  will  stir  the 
universal  heart.  Murders  are  perpetrated 
without  stint,  but  the  murder  of  Nancy  is 
unforgetable.  Children  figure  in  number- 
less plays  and  novels,  but  the  deaths  of  lit- 
tle Nell  and  little  Paul  were  national  griefs. 
Seduction  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  tra- 
gedies, but  the  scene  in  Peggoty's  boat- 
house  bums  itself  into  the  memory.  Cap- 
tain Cuttle  and  Richard  Swiveller,  the  Mar- 
chioness and  Tilly  Slowboy,  Pecksniff  and 
Micawber,  Tiny  Tim  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  may 
be  imperfect  representations  of  human 
character,  but  they  are  types  which  no  one 
can  forget.  Dr.  Johnson  explained  the 
popularity  of  some  writer  by  saying,  "  Sir, 
his  nonsense  suited  their  nonsense ; "  let 
us  add,  "  and  his  sense  suited  their  sense," 
and  it  will  explain  the  popularity  of  Dick- 
ens. Readers  to  whom  all  the  refinements 
of  Art  and  Literature  are  as  meaningless 
hieroglyphs,  were  at  once  laid  hold  of  by 
the  reproduction  of  their  own  feelings,  their 
own  experiences,  their  own  prejudices,  in 


the  irradiating  splendor  of  his  imagination; 
while  readers  whose  cultivated  sensibilities 
were  alive  to  the  most  delicate  and  evan- 
escent touches  were,  by  virtue  of  their  com- 
mon nature,  ready  to  be  moved  and  de- 
lighted at  his  pictures  and  suggestions. 
The  cultivated  and  uncultivated  were  af- 
fected by  his  admirable  mise  en  schne^  his 
fertile  invention,  his  striking  selection  of 
incident,  his  intense  vision  of  physical  de- 
tails. Only  the  cultivated  who  are  made 
fastidious  by  cultivation  paused  to  consider 
the  pervading  commonness  of  the  works, 
and  remarked  that  they  are  wholly  with- 
out glimpses  of  a  nobler  life ;  and  that  the 
writer  presents  an  almost  unique  example 
of  a  mind  of  singular  force  in  which,  so  to 
speak,  sensations  never  passed  into  ideas. 
Dickens  sees  and  feels,  but  the  logic  of 
feeling  seems  the  only  logic  he  can  man- 
age. Thought  is  strangely  absent  from  his 
works.  I  do  not  suppose  a  single  thought- 
ful remark  on  life  or  character  could  be 
found  throughout  the  twenty  volumes. 
Not  only  is  there  a  marked  absence  of  the 
reflective  tendency,  but  one  sees  no  indi- 
cation of  the  past  Hfe  of  humanity  having 
ever  occupied  him ;  keenly  as  he  observes 
the  objects  before  him,  he  never  connects 
his  observations  into  a  general  expression, 
never  seems  interested  in  the  general  rela- 
tions of  things.  Compared  with  that  of 
Fielding  or  Thackeray,  his  was  merely  an 
animal  intelligence,  ue,^  restricted  to  per- 
ceptions. On  this  ground  his  early  educa- 
tion was  more  fruitful  and  less  injurioifs 
than  it  would  have  been  to  a  nature  con- 
structed on  a  more  reflective  and  intellec- 
tual type.  It  furnished  him  with  rare  and 
valuable  experience,  early  developed  his 
sympathies  with  the  lowly  and  struggling, 
and  did  not  starve  any  intellectual  ambi- 
tion. He  never  was  and  iiever  would  have 
been  a  student. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  began  soon 
after  the  completion  of  Pickwick.  Some- 
thing I  had  written  on  that  book  pleased 
him,  and  caused  him  to  ask  me  to  call  on 
him.  (It  is  pleasant  for  me  to  remember 
that  I  made  Thackeray's  acquaintance^ in 
a  similar  way.)  He  was  then  living  in 
Doughty  street;  and  those  who  remem- 
ber him  at  that  period  will  understand  the 
somewhat  disturbing  effect  produced  on 
my  enthusiasm  for  the  new  author  by  the 
sight  of  his  bookshelves,  on  which  were 
ranged,  nothing  but  three-volume  novels 
and  books  of  travel,  all  obviously  the  pre* 
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sentation  copies  from  authors  and  publish- 
ers, with  none  of  the  treasures  of  the  book- 
stall, each  of  which  has  its  history,  and  all 
giving  the  collection  its  individual  physiog- 
nomy. A  man's  library  expresses  much 
of  his  hidden  life.  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
a  bookworm,  nor  even  a  student  in  the  mar- 
velous "  Boz ;"  but  nevertheless  this  collec- 
tion of  books  was  a  shock.  He  shortly  came 
in,  and  his  sunny  presence  quickly  dispelled 
all  misgivings.  He  was  then,  as  to  the  last, 
a  delightful  companion,  full  of  sagacity  as 
well  as  animal  spirits ;  but  I  came  away 
more  impressed  with  the  fulbess  of  hfe 
and  energy  than  with  any  sense  of  distinc 
tion.  I  believe  I  only  saw  him  once  more 
before  I  went  to  Germany,  and  two  years 
had  elapsed  when  next  we  met.  While 
waiting  in  his  library  (in  Devonshire  Ter- 
race) I  of  course  glanced  at  the  books. 
The  well-known  paper  boards  of  the  three- 
volume  novel  no  longer  vulgarized  the 
place ;  a  goodly  array  of  standard  works, 
well-bound,  showed  a  more  respectable 
and  conventional  ambition ;  but  there  was 
no  physiognomy  in  the  collection.  A 
greater  change  was  visible  in  Dickens  him- 
self. In  these  two  years  he  had  remark- 
ably developed.  His  conversation  turned 
on  graver  subjects  than  theatres  and  ac- 
tors, periodicals  and  London  life.  His  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  especially  in  social 
questions,  was  keener.  He  still  remained 
completely  outside  philosophy,  science,  and 
the  higher  Uterature,  and  was  too  unaffect- 
ed a  man  to  pretend  to  feel  any  interest 
in  them.  But  the  vivacity  which  gave  a 
charm  to  intercourse  with  him  had  become 
weighted  with  a  seriousness  which  from 
that  time  forward  became  more  and  more 
prominent  in  his  conversation  and  his  writ- 
ings. He  had  ahready  learned  to  look 
upon  the  world  as  a  scene  where  it  was 
the  duty  of  each  man  in  his  own  way  to 
make  the  lot  of  the  miserable  many  a  lit- 
tle less  miserable;  and,  having  learned 
that  his  genius  gave  him  great  power,  he 
was  bent  on  using  that  power  effectively. 
He  was  sometimes  laughed  at  for  the  im- 
portance he  seemed  to  attach  to  every 
thing  relating  to  himself,  and  the  solem- 
nity with  which  he  spoke  of  his  aims  and 
affairs ;  but  this  belonged  to  his  quality. 
II  5€  prenait  au  shrieux^  and  was  admirable 
because  he  did  so.  Whatever  faults  he 
may  have  committed  there  were  none  at- 
itributable  to  carelessness.  He  gave  us  his 
*best.     If  the  effort  were  sometimes  too 


strained,  and  the  desire  for  effect  too  ob- 
trusive, there  was  no  lazy  indulgence,  no 
trading  on  a  great  renown,  no  "  scum- 
bling** in  his  work.  "Whatever  I  have 
tried  to  do  in  life,"  he  said,  speaking 
through  Copperfield,  "I  have  tried  with 
all  my  heart  to  do  well.  Never  to  put  one 
hand  to  any  thing  on  which  I  could  throw 
my  whole  self,  and  never  to  affect  depre- 
ciation of  my  work,  whatever  it  was,  I  now 
find  to  have  been  my  golden  rules." 

Since  I  have  been  led  in  the  course  of 
argument  to  touch  upon  my  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Dickens,  I  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opening  to  introduce  a  point 
not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Forster's  memoir, 
though  he  most  probably  is  familiar  with 
it.  Mr.  Forster  has  narrated  Dickens's  in- 
tense grief  at  the  death  of  his  sister-in-law, 
Mary — a  grief  which  for  two  months  inter- 
rupted the  writing  of  Pickwick^  and  which 
five  years  afterwards  thus  moves  him  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Forster  on  the  death  of  her  grand- 
mother. The  passage  itself  is  in  every  way 
interesting,  displaying  a  depth  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  combined  with  a  tenderness  to- 
wards the  sacredness  due  to  the  wishes  of 
the  dead,  which  is  very  noticeable : 

"  It  is  a  great  trial  to  me  to  eive  up  Mary's 
grave ;  greater  than  I  can  possibly  express.  I 
thought  of  moving  her  to  the  catacomb,  and  say- 
ing nothing  about  it ;  but  then  I  remembered 
that  the  poor  old  ladv  is  buried  next  her  at  her 
own  desire,  and  coula  not  find  it  in  my  heart  di- 
rectly she  is  laid  in  the  earth  to  take  her  grand- 
child away.  The  desire  to  be  buried  next  her  is 
as  strong  upon  me  now  as  it  was  five  years  ago ; 
and  I  know  (for  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  love 
like  that  I  bear  her)  that  it  will  never  diminish. 
I  can  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  excluded  from 
her  dust ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  her  mother  have  a  better  ri^ht  than  I  to 
be  placed  beside  her.  It  is  but  an  idea.  I  nei- 
ther hope  nor  think  (God  forbid)  that  our  spirits 
would  ever  mingle  there,  I  ought  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  it,  but  it  is  very  hard.  I  never  contemplated 
this ;  and  coming  so  suddenly,  and  after  being  ill, 
it  disturbs  me  more  than  it  ought.  It  seems  like 
losing  her  a  second  time." 

Again,  when  writing  fi-om  America  and 
describing  his  delight  at  the  Niagara  Falls, 
he  says : 

**  What  would  I  ^ve  if  you  and  Mac  were  here 
to  share  the  sensations  of  this  time !  I  was  go- 
ing to  add,  what  would  I  give  if  the  dear  girl 
whose  ashes  lie  in  Kensal  Green  had  lived  to  come 
so  &r  along  with  us  ;  but  she  has  been  here  many 
times,  I  doubt  not,  since  her  sweet  face  faded 
from  my  earthly  sight." 

Several  years  afterwards,  in  the  course  of 
a  quiet  chat  over  a  cigar,  we  got  on  a  sub- 
ject which  always  interested  him,  on  which 
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he  had  stored  many  striking  anecdotes — 
dreams.  He  then  narrated,  in  his  quietest 
and  most  impressive  manner,  that  after 
Mary's  death  her  image  not  only  haunted 
him  by  day,  but  for  twelve  months  visited 
his  dreams  every  night.  At  first  he  had  re- 
frained from  mentioning  it  to  his  wife ;  and 
after  deferring  this  some  time,  felt  unable 
to  mention  it  to  her.  He  had  occasion  to 
go  to  Liverpool,  and  as  he  went  to  bed 
that  night  there  was  a  strong  hope  that  the 
change  of  bed  might  break  the  spell  of  his 
dreams.  It  was  not  so  however.  That 
night  as  usual  the  old  dream  was  dreamt. 
He  resolved  to  unburden  his  mind  to  his 
wife,  and  wrote  that  very  morning  a  full 
account  of  his  strange  experience.  From 
that  time  he  ceased  to  dream  of  her.  I 
forget  whether  he  said  he  had  never  dreamt 
of  her  since ;  but  I  am  certain  of  the  fact 
that  the  spell  had  been  broken  then  and 
there. 

Here  is  another  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject of  dreams,  which  I  had  firom  him 
shortly  before  his  death.  One  night  after 
one  of  his  public  readings,  he  dreamt  that 
he  was  in  a  room  where  every  one  was 
dressed  in  scariet.  (The  probable  origin 
of  this  was  the  mass  of  scarlet  opera-cloaks 
worn  by  the  ladies  among  the  audience, 
having  left  a  sort  of  afterglmv  on  his  retina.) 
He  stumbled  against  a  lady  standing  with 
her  back  towards  him.  As  he  apologized 
she  turned  her  head  and  said,  quite  unpro- 
voked, "My  name  is  Napier."  The  face 
was  one  perfecdy  unknown  to  him,  nor 
did  he  know  any  one  named  Napier.  Two 
days  after  he  had  another  reading  in  the 
same  town,  and  before  it  began  a  lady- 
friend  came  into  the  waiting  room  accom- 
panied by  an  unknown  lady  in  a  scarlet 
opera-cloak,  **  who,"  said  his  friend, "  is  very 
desirous  of  being  introduced"    "  Not  Miss 


Napier  ?"  he  jokingly  inquired.  "  Yes, 
Miss  Napier."  Although  the  face  of  his 
dream-lady  was  not  the  face  of  this  Miss 
Napier,  the  coincidence  of  the  scarlet  cloak 
and  the  name  was  striking. 

In  bringing  these  detached  observations 
to  a  close,  let  me  resume  their  drift  by  say- 
ing that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  critics 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  fully  justified  in 
denying  him  the  possession  of  many  tech- 
nical excellencies,  they  have  been  thrown 
into  unwise  antagonism  which  has  made 
them  overlook  or  undervalue  the  great 
qualides  which  distinguished  him ;  and  that 
even  on  technical  grounds  their  criticism  has 
been  so  far  defective  that  it  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  supreme  powers  which  insured  his 
triumph  in  spite  of  all  defects.  For  the 
reader  of  cultivated  taste  there  is  little  in 
his  works  beyond  the  stirring  of  their  emo- 
tions— ^but  what  a  large  exception !  We 
do  not  turn  over  the  pages  in  search  of 
thought,  delicate  psychological  observa- 
tion, grace  of  style,  charm  of  composition ; 
but  we  enjoy  them  like  children  at  a  play, 
laughing  and  crying  at  the  images  which 
pass  before  us.  And  this  illustration  sug- 
gests the  explanation  of  how  learned  and 
thoughtful  men  can  have  been  almost  as 
much  delighted  with  the  works  as  ignorant 
and  juvenile  readers;  how  Lord  Jeffrey 
could  have  been  so  affected  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  Little  Nell,  which  most  criti- 
cal readers  pronounce  maudlin  and  unreal. 
Persons  unfamiliar  with  theatrical  represen- 
tations, consequently  unable  to  criticise  the 
acting,  are  stirred  by  the  suggestions  of 
the  scenes  presented ;  and  hence  a  great 
philosopher,  poet,  or  man  of  science,  may 
be  found  applauding  an  actor  whom  every 
play-going  apprentice  despises  as  stagey 
and  inartistic. 

George  Henry  Lewes, 


••♦• 


Temple  Bar. 
RECOLLECTIONS   OF   FELIX    MENDELSSOHN   AND    HIS    FRIENDS. 


BY  DR.   DORN,   CAPELLMEISTER  OF  BERLIN. 


I  WAS  a  young  man  of  three-and-twen- 
ty,  prosecuting  my  legal  studies  in  Berlin, 
when  I  first  knew  Felix  Mendelssohn,  then 
a  lad  of  twelve  years  old.  One  winter's 
experience  showed  me,  that  though  I  could 
get  through  my  college  terms,  I  should 
never  be  able  to  pass  all  the  necessary  law 
examinations,  as  I  had  so  much  musical 


business  on  my  hands.  At  evening  parties 
I  wa^in  constant  request,  being  found  very 
useful,  as  I  was  at  once  a  pianoforte  player, 
an  accompanyist,  and  a  solo-singer — a  rare 
combination  in  one  individual,  of  which  I 
can  recall  no  other  instances  than  Gustav 
Reichardt  and  Reissiger.  Musical  parties 
in  Berlin  at  that  time  were  at  the  height 
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of  their  glory,  and  attended  only  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  really  loved  music  and 
cultivated  it  as  an  art,  and  who  were  able 
upon  emergency  to  perform  whole  operas 
or  oratorios.  Tea  was  handed  round  be- 
fore the  musical  business  of  the  evening 
began,  and  we  wound  up  with  cold  refresh- 
ments and  quartet-singing. 

One  Friday,  at  the  "  at  home  "  evening 
of  my  old  countryman  Abraham  Friedlan- 
der,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  well- 
known  duet  of  Spohr's  between  Faust  and 
Roschen,  with  a  talented  young  singer,  a 
commotion  arose  in  the  anteroom,  which 
was  most  unusual,  for  a  profound  silence 
always  prevailed  when  any  thing  was  going 
on.  During  the  pathetic  air,  "  Fort  von 
hier  auf  schonere  Auen,"  my  partner  whis- 
pered to  me,  "  Felix  is  come ;"  and  when 
the  duet  was  finished,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  then  a  lad  of 
twelve  years  old,  residing  with  his  parents 
on  the  Neue  Promenade,  only  a  few  steps 
from  Friedlander's  house.  He  apologized 
for  having  interrupted  our  song  by  his  en- 
trance, and  offered  to  play  the  accompani- 
ments for  me ;  "  or  shall  we  play  them  al- 
ternately?" he  said — a  regular  Mendels- 
sohn way  of  putting  the  question,  which, 
even  twenty  years  later,  he  made  use  of  to 
a  stranger  in  a  similar  position.  At  that 
time  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  picture 
a  more  prepossessing  exterior  than  that 
of  Felix  Mendelssohn ;  though  every  one 
made  use  of  the  familiar  "  Du  "  in  address- 
sing  him,  yet  it  was  very  evident  that  even 
his  most  intimate  acquaintances  set  a  great 
value  on  his  presence  amongst  them.  He 
was  rarely  allowed  to  go  to  such  large  par- 
ties, but  when  he  did  so,  the  music,  and  the 
con  amore  spirit  with  which  it  was  carried 
on,  seemed  to  afford  him  real  pleasure, 
and  he,  in  his  turn,  contributed  largely  to 
the  enjoyment.  People  made  a  great  deal 
of  him,  and  Johanna  Zimmermann,  Friend- 
lander's  niece,  who  had  lost  her  husband 
while  bathing  in  the  Tyrol,  regularly  perse- 
cuted the  young  fellow,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  escape  from  her  attentions.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  even  then  accompanied  sing- 
ing in  a  manner  only  to  be  met  with 
amongst  the  older  and  more  thorough  mu- 
sicians who  possessed  that  especial  gift 
At  Konigsberg  the  orchestral  management 
of  the  piano  was  an  unknown  thing,  and 
even  in  Berlin  J  had  as  yet  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  this  skill  and  facility  in 
any  one.    That  man  was  considered  a  very 


respectable  musician  who  played  from  the 
printed  copy  ^^^  amarty  and  thus  helped  the 
singer  now  and  then ;  but  he  who  was  able 
to  enrich  the  slender  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment  with    octave    basses  and    full 
chords,  of  course  stood  in  a  much  higher 
position.     Such  a  gifted  being  was  Felix 
even  at  that  time,  and  in  the  duet  between 
Florestan  and  Leonora,  which  he  accom- 
panied, he  astonished  me  in  the  passage, 
"  Du  wieder  nun  in  meinen  Armen,    o 
Gott !"  by  the  way  in  which  he  represented 
the  violoncello  and  the  con tre -basso  parts 
on  the  piano,  playing  them  two  octaves 
apart.    I  afterwards  asked  him  why  he  had 
chosen  this  striking  way  of  rendering  the 
passage,  and  he  explained  all  to  me  in  the 
kindest  manner.      How  many  times  since 
has  that  duet  been  sung  in  Berlin  to  the 
pianoforte,  but  how  rarely  has  it  been  ac- 
companied in  such  a  manner!     In  the 
winter  of  1824-25  I  was  quite  at  home  in 
the  Mendelssohns'  house — that  is  to  say,  I 
made  my  appearance  there  every  Sunday 
morning  at  the  musical  entertainments, 
and  was  always  invited  to  their  evening 
parties,  as  a  singer  to  be  reckoned  upon, 
and  as  one  always  ready  to  take  a  part  in 
the  dance.     At  the  matinees  I  became  by 
degrees  personally  acquainted  with  all  the 
musicians  of  importance  in  Berlin.     Men, 
such  as  Lanska,  who  had  instructed  both 
Felix  and  his  sister  Fanny,  (Fanny  Men- 
delssohn at  this  time  played  more  brilliant- 
ly than  her  brother  Felix;)  Wollank,  (coun- 
cillor of  justice,  and  the  composer  of  many 
well-known  songs,)   and   Karl   Friedrich 
Zelter,  almost  alone  marked  that  heavy 
period  of  Berlin's  musical  history,  during 
which  time  no  creative  talent  of  any  im- 
portance appeared.     Simultaneously,  how- 
ever, with  the  recall  of  Spontini  from  Paris, 
three  stars  arose,  and  the  whole  attention 
of  the  musical  world  was  directed  to  the 
native  genius  of  Berlin,  in  the  persons  of 
Ludwig  Berger,  Bemhard  Klein,  and  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  all  in  the  different  ages  of 
life. 

I  very  seldom  missed  one  of  those  in- 
teresting gatherings  at  the  Neue  Prome- 
nade, where,  besides  the  greater  compo- 
sitions, which  were  henceforth  studied  un- 
der Berger*s  guidance,  the  newest  works 
of  the  wonderful  boy  Felix  were  regularly 
played  over — mostly  sets  of  symphonies 
for  stringed  instruments  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment — ^by  a  small  number  se- 
lected from  the  royal  chamber-musicians. 
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Professor  Zelter,  with  whom  Felix  had 
studied  counterpoint,  was  his  most  eager 
auditor,  and  at  the  same  time  his  most  se- 
vere censor.  More  than  once  after  the 
performance,  I  myself  have  heard  Zelter 
call  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  his  pupil  that 
several  alterations  were  necessary,  where- 
upon, without  saying  a  word,  Felix  would 
quietly  fold  up  Uie  score,  and  before  the 
next  Sunday  he  would  go  over  it,  and  then 
play  the  composition  with  the  desired 
corrections.  In  these  rooms  also,  before 
the  family  removed  to  Leipziger  Strasse, 
a  three-act  comic  opera  was  performed,  all 
the  characters  being  apportioned  and  the 
dialogue  read  out  at  the  piano.  The  li- 
bretto for  "  The  Uncle  from  Boston "  was 
written  by  a  young  physician.  Dr.  Caspar, 
who  afterwards  became  a  famous  man. 
Every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
had  something  to  relate  of  his  wit,  and  I  re- 
member even  now  Holtei  telling  me,  when 
I  was  at  Riga,  of  the  sparkling  witty  fare- 
well speech  addressed  by  Caspar  to  the 
Councillor  Nemst,  on  the  removal  of  the 
latter  as  Postmaster-General  from  Berlin 
to  Tilsit.  He  finished  with  "  Depart,  and 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  be  with  you !" 

Although  the  musical  compositions  of 
this  "  American  Uncle  "  pleased  all  the  par- 
ties connected  with  it  extremely,  the  sub- 
ject of  it  was  nevertheless  very  weak.  Dd- 
vrient,  and  hls^anc^e,  Therese  Schlesinger, 
Johanna  Zimmermann,  the  Doctors  An- 
driessen  and  Dittmar,  all  took  part  in  this 
opera.  I  was  also  a  chorus-singer  in  it, 
and  from  one  circumstance  this  evening 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  me.  When  the 
opera  was  finished,  there  were  the  regular 
slices  of  bread-and-butter,  with  the  usual 
addition  of  anchovies,  cold  meat,  cheese, 
etc.  Edward  Rietz  and  myself  were  en- 
joying our  portion,  when  Felix,  who  was 
going  the  round  of  the  room  to  thank  all 
the  singers  personally,  stopped  before  us  to 
ask  how  we  were  faring  in  the  way  of  re- 
freshment. I  showed  him  my  share  of  the 
spoil 

"And  which  do  you  consider  your  dux  /" 
(the  leading,  principal  subject,)  he  asked ; 
"  and  which  is  your  comes  /"  (the  second- 
ary theme.) 

"  Well,  of  course  I  consider  my  bread- 
and-butter  my  //ux" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  he,  "  a  guest  must  always 
regard  his  bread-and-butter  as  only  the 
comes" 

Just  as  he  had  uttered  this  little  sally, 


Zelter's  voice  resounded  through  the  room : 

"  Felix,  come  here." 

The  old  gentleman  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  with  a  brimming  glass  in  his 
hand,  and  whilst  every  one  was  listening 
intently,  he  said :  "  Felix,  you  have  hither- 
to only  been  an  apprentice ;  from  to-day 
you  are  an  assistant,  and  now  work  on  till 
you  become  a  master." 

Therewith  he  gave  him  a  tap  on  the 
cheek,  as  if  he  were  dubbing  him  a  knight, 
and  then  the  whole  party  pressed  forward 
to  congratulate  the  affected  and  astonished 
parents,  as  well  as  Felix,  who  pressed  his 
old  master's  hand  warmly  more  than  once. 
This  is  one  of  those  scenes  that  can  never 
be  effaced  from  one's  memory.  It  made 
such  a  powerful  impression  on  me  that  I 
wrote  the  following  day  to  my  guardian  to 
ask  if  I  might  become  a  pupil  of  Zelter*s, 
and  by  his  help  rise  to  the  higher  grades. 
This  permission  I  certainly  received,  but 
how  different  anticipation  is  to  reality! 
Zelter  was  a  whimsical  old  fellow,  to  whom 
it  was  all  the  same  whether  his  pupils  were 
young  or  old,  gifted  or  without  tsdent,  be- 
ginners or  advanced.  All  were  treated 
alike,  except  as  in  the  case  of  Mendels- 
sohn's private  lessons,  when  he  really  did 
instruct.  I  bore  it  for  half  a  year,  then  I 
could  not  put  up  with  it  any  more,  and  so 
I  went  over  to  Bemhard  Klein,  and  never 
had  reason  to  repent  doing  so. 

With  the  removal  of  the  Mendelssohn 
family  from  the  Neue  Promenade  to  Leip- 
ziger Strasse,  to  the  same  house  where  our 
present  Chamber  of  Deputies  hold  their 
sittings,  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance  was 
much  extended,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  Felix's  increasing  fame.  Among  the 
more  intimate  acquaintances  may  be  reck- 
oned Rietz,  Klingemann,  Marx,  Franck, 
and  D^vrient.  Rietz,  elder  brother  of  the 
royal  chapel-master  at  Dresden,  was  him- 
self a  member  of  the  royal  orchestra,  and 
Mendelssohn's  instructor  on  the  violin.  I 
may  safely  say  that  of  all  Felix's  friends  no 
one  loved  him  more  enthusiastically  than 
Rietz.  He  was  a  grave,  silent  person,  of  a 
middle  size  and  spare  figure,  endowed  with 
a  large  share  of  nose  between  two  fiery 
eyes,  and  always  dressed  in  a  tail-coat. 
When  the  two  friends  were  together,  the 
idea  was  always  suggested  to  me  of  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles,  though  there  was  cer- 
tainly little  enough  of  the  diabolic  in  either 
of  them.  Robert  and  Bertram  might  per- 
haps have  been  more  suitable,  but  such  a 
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connection  had  not  then  been  proclaimed 
by  Scribe  and  Meyerbeer.  Rietz's  artistic 
career  was  early  cut  short  by  the  nerve  of 
his  third  finger  being  injured  during  the 
performance  of  "  Olympia,"  He  died  in 
1832.  Mendelssohn  has  dedicated  his  fa- 
mous "  Octett "  to  him. 

Klingemann,  the  son  of  the  well-known 
composer  of  plays,  and  manager  of  the 
theatre  at  Brunswick,  made  the  most  agree- 
able impression  upon  me  of  all  Mendels- 
sohn's more  intimate  acquaintances.  He 
was  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  Embassy, 
and  was  therefore  admitted  to  the  higher 
circles  of  society.  Both  his  appearance 
and  demeanor  had  something  unaffectedly 
aristocratic  in  them,  and  in  his  whole  man- 
ner to  the  ladies  of  the  house  he  was  vastly 
superior  to  the  other  visitors.  It  always 
appeared  to  me  that  Klingemann  was  most 
correct  in  his  judgment  of  Felix.  He  did 
not  worship  him,  and  it  could  never  have 
entered  into  his  head  to  rival  him,  for  he 
did  not  compose ;  he  was  neither  insensi- 
ble to  the  great  qualities  nor  blind  to  the 
weak  points  of  his  young  friend ;  and  that 
he  thoroughly  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
strongest  side  of  Mendelssohn's  talents  is 
shown  in  the  words  which  he  wrote  for 
Felix  to  set  to  music  A  great  many  songs 
which  Mendelssohn  has  arranged  have 
been  quite  as  well,  perhaps  even  better,  set 
by  other  musicians,  but  no  one  has  ever 
yet  succeeded  in  surpassing  a  song  of  Men- 
delssohn's with  Klmgemann's  words;  it 
was  like  two  hearts  beating  with  one  pul- 
sation. The  capabilities  of  the  youthful 
Secretary  to  the  Embassy  were  certainly 
not  equal  to  the  composition  of  opera  li- 
brettos; this  was  not,  however,  the  field 
on  which  Felix  ever  earned  any  laurels, 
even  when  master  of  his  profession ;  indeed 
they  never  bloomed  for  him  at  any  time, 
as  is  shown  by  the  production  of  his  opera, 
"  The  Wedding  of  Camacho,"  wTitten  in 
the  high  tide  of  his  youth.  Klingemann 
was  an  eager  supporter  of  the  Berlin  Musi- 
cal Times,  which  had  been  started  in  1824. 

A  great  contrast  in  appearance  with  his 
colleague  was  the  editor  of  this  paper, 
A.  B.  Marx,  who,  although  he  had  a  more 
thorough  education,  both  as  regards  music 
and  his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  than  either 
of  the  above-named  gentlemen,  and  far 
exceeded  them  in  cutting  sharpness  of  in- 
tellect, yet,  fi'om  his  lack  of  polish  and 
manner,  his  real  scientific  and  dialectic  su- 
periority did  not  have  the  happy  effect  on 


those  aroun'd  that  it  would  odierwise  have 
done.  He  quickly  interested  himself  ^bout 
persons  and  things,  and  his  sympathy  once 
aroused,  there  would  be  no  warraer  or 
more  skillful  advocate  than  he.      He  soon 
gained  a  great  influence  over  Felix,  which 
was  often  annoying  to  the  elder  Mendels> 
sohn ;  but  he  had  his  own  good  reasons 
for  not  abruptly  breaking  off  the  connec- 
tion.    Marx  was  the  editor  of  the  MusiccU 
Times,  at  that  period  the  only  critical  or- 
gan, and  therefore  not  to  be  despised,  es- 
pecially as  it  was  supported  by  many  gift- 
ed friends  of  the  Mendelssohns.     More- 
over, the  elder  Mendelssohn  was  very  fond 
of  contradicting,  and  of  being  contradict- 
ed ;  and  in  our  Abb^  (as  he  was  called, 
after  his  initials  A.  B.)  he  found  the  right 
sort  of  opponent. 

Midway  between  Klingemann  and  Marx 
stood  Dr.  Franck,  of  Breslau,  possessing 
much  of  the  refinement  of  the  former,  with 
more  reserve  of  manner,  and  all  the  liveli- 
ness of  conversation  of  the  latter,  with, 
however,  less  solidity.  He  had  a  sound 
judgment  in  musical  matters,  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  weakness  in  Spontini's  "  Cor- 
tez ;"  he  wrote  a  stinging  article  upon  that 
opera  in  1826,  which  was  the  signal  for  a 
complete  rupture  between  Marx  and  Spon- 
tini ;  he  had  only  armed  his  party  with 
spectacles,  and  had  overlooked  many 
bright  spots  in  the  opera,  rejecting  the 
good  with  the  bad.  Spontini  afterwards 
led  the  whole  opposition  against  Mendels- 
sohn ;  and  as  previously  there  had  been 
litde  affinity  between  two  such  different 
elements,  any  nearer  approach  was  now 
rendered  impossible. 

In  1849  I  again  met  Franck — now,  in- 
stead of  the  life-loving,  exuberant  man 
that  he  had  been,  a  complete  hypochon- 
driac. He  still  took  an  eager  interest  in 
literature,  and  was  quite  imbued  with  the 
Wagner  mania,  and  sent  me  that  com- 
poser's *'  Nibelungen-Tetralogie."  What 
would  Mendelssohn  have  said  to  this,  had 
he  been  alive  at  that  time  ?  Franck  came 
to  an  untimely  end  soon  afterwards  in 
London ;  but  these  are  painful  recollections, 
and  the  circle  of  Felix's  friends  shall  be 
concluded  with  the  name  of  D^vrient,  to 
the  truth  of  whose  interesting  book  about 
Mendelssohn,  which  has  lately  appeared, 
I  can  vouch.  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  meeting  Mendelssohn  at  the  rooms  of 
Johanna  Zimmermann,  the  young  widow 
previously  mentioned,  who,  although  some- 
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what  eccentric,  possessed  a  thoroughly 
mu^al  nature ;  so  that  Felix  felt  himself 
completely  at  his  ease  in  that  unconstrain- 
ed artistic  atmosphere.  His  own  home 
was,  of  course,  much  frequented  by  interest- 
ing and  celebrated  people,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  them  were  not  musicians.  For- 
eign musical  celebrities  were,  indeed,  al- 
ways hospitably  received,  but  native  talent 
was  very  weakly  represented.  Although 
Felix  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  praise, 
he  was  not  at  all  blind  as  to  whether  it 
was  given  with  discrimination  or  the  re- 
verse. Marx  and  he  were  at  Dehn's 
rooms  on  one  occasion  I  remember,  and 
the  first  part  of  the  evening  we  employed 
ourselves  in  all  sorts  of  fools*  tricks,  such 
as  cutting  out  figures  with  paper  and  ap>- 
ple-parings,  until  Felix  got  up  and,  unasked, 
played  on  the  old  piano  till  long  after  mid- 
night a  number  of  his  own  and  other  com- 
positions. This  gave  him  more  real  satis- 
faction that  on  many  an  occasion  at  his 
parents'  house,  where,  with  a  first-rate 
Broadwood  at  his  command,  he  had  a  large 
but  very  mixed  audience.  I  well  recollect 
a  lady  (Rahel  Vamhagen)  asking  him  for 
the  A  Minor  fiigue  of  Bach's.  **  If  I  had 
played  some  variations  of  Czerny's,  it  would 
have  been  all  the  same  to  her,"  he  remark- 
ed to  me  afterwards.  Such  an  uncongenial 
assembly  was  never  to  be  found  at  Mad- 
ame Zimmerman's ;  there  all  participated 
equally,  listening  and  performing;  and  I 
have  never  heard  Felix  extemporize  better 
than  at  this  house,  where  he  was  conscious 
of  being  thoroughly  understood. 

Before  I  left  Berlin  in  March,  1828, 1 
was  present  at  the  first  performance  of 
the  overture  to  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  conducted  by  Mendelssohn  him- 
self, with  a  full  orchestra,  at  his  father's 
house.  This  work  certainly  contains  the 
germ  and  bloom  of  all  Mendelssohn's  com- 
positions, and  the  grand  chorus  of  St.  Paul, 
"  Mache  dir  auf,  werde  Licht,"  alorfe  de- 
serves to  be  put  by  its  side. 

In  May,  1830,  Mendelssohn  visited  me 
in  Leipzig,  were  I  was  officiating  as  director 
of  music,  at  what  was  then  the  Theatre 
Royal.  He  had  just  returned  firom  Lon- 
don, and  having  attained  his  one-and-twen- 
tieth  year,  was  about  to  commence  his 
travels  through  Italy,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  that  interesting  collection  of  let- 
ters, which  afford  so  deep  an  insight  into 
a  real  poetic  and  musical  nature.  I  invited 
him  with  Marschner,  who  was  then  busy 


on  his  latest  work,  "  The  Templar  and  the 
Jewess,"  to  come  to  my  house  the  follow- 
ing evening,  and  I  quickly  asked  a  few 
other  celebrities  to  meet  him ;  in  spite  of 
the  party  being  of  the  ill-omened  number 
of  thirteen,  we  were  most  animated,  and 
every  thing  went  off  admirably  until  the 
time  arrived  for  my  grand  finale.  A  pre- 
sent I  had  received  some  time  back  of 
some  rare  old  wine  of  a  celebrated  vintage, 
all  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust  and 
dirt  of  half  a  century,  was  to  be  brought 
forward  on  a  certain  sign  from  me.  The 
auspicious  moment  arrived,  the  maid  put 
fresh  glasses  on  the  table  and  disappeared, 
and  I  prepared  the  minds  of  my  guests  for 
the  monstrous  sight  they  were  about  to  see 
by  drawing  an  exaggerated  picture  of  its 
horrors.  In  the  midst  of  my  flourishing 
address,  the  maid  walked  in,  and  placed 
on  the  table  four  brightly  scoured,  shining 
bottles,  exactly  resembling  those  contain- 
ing that  agreeable  vin  ordinaire  called 
"  Kutscher ;"  mark,  seal,  label,  all  had  dis- 
appeared, and  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  prin- 
ciple, "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness." 
My  disgust  can  be  well  imagined.  Fortu- 
nately, our  palates  bore  testimony  to  the 
excellency  of  the  wine,  and  so  my  friend 
Kistner's  honor  was  retrieved. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1830, 1  received  the 
following  letter  fi:om  Mendelssohn,  dated 
from  Weimar : 

"Dear  Dorn.:  Herewith  follows  my 
symphony,  very  punctually,  and  still  in 
time  I  hope  to  be  copied  out,  studied,  and 
performed  by  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Seriously,  however,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
could  not  fullfil  my  promise.  You  always 
declared  you  knew  how  it  would  be,  but  I 
can  assure  you  I  had  quite  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  it,  and  the  very  first  day  of 
my  arrival  here  I  began  the  necessary  cor- 
rections in  the  score,  which  soon  became 
so  numerous  that  I  had  to  take  away 
much  of  the  old  part,  and  to  add  to  the  last 
portion.  If  the  copyist  recommended  to 
me  had  kept  his  promise,  you  would  even 
then  have  had  the  symphony  in  time,  but 
he  put  me  off  firom  day  to  day,  and  here  I 
have  been  fourteen  instead  of  four  days.  It 
comes  at  last,  you  see,  and  perhaps  you 
will  look  through  it  and  communicate  with 
Marschner  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  ab- 
breviations in  the  last  part;  when  you 
have  had  enough  of  it,  which  I  am  afraid 
will  be  very  soon,  will  you  kindly  forward 
jt  to  Madame  Hensel.     Perhaps  it  is  as 
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wen  for  some  reasons  that  tlie  performance 
has  been  postponed,  for  it  occurred  to  me 
afterwards  that  the  choral  part  and  the 
other  Catholicisms  would  have  a  strange 
appearance  in  a  theatre,  and  that  a  Refor- 
mation song  would  not  sound  very  well  at 
Whitsuntide.  In  short,  I  am  an  optimist 
Remember  me  very  warmly  to  Marschner, 
and  thank  him  for  his  many  kindnesses, 
and  for  the  enjoyment  he  has  afforded  me 
by  his  beautiful  compositions.  I  mean  to 
write  him  a  long  musical  letter  as  soon  as 
I  get  to  Munich,  Farewell,  and  think  of 
me  always  kindly. — ^Yours,  etc., 

"Felix  Mendelssohn." 

That  I  have  never  ceased  to  do. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1843,  Robert 
Schumann  celebrated  the  birthday  of  his 
wife  Clara.  I  appeared  as  an  unexpected 
guest  at  the  breakfast  table,  where,  besides 
David  and  Griitzmacher,  I  met  Men- 
delssohn again  afler  thirteen  years.  When 
we  had  partaken  of  a  bountiful  repast,  we 
had  a  succession  of  musical  enjoyments. 
Schumann  surprised  his  wife  with  a  new 
trio,  which  was  instantly  tried,  and  Felix 
produced  as  his  present  "The  Spring 
Song,"  and  played  it  for  the  first  time. 
This  beautiful  piece  is  the  pearl  of  the  fifth 
book  of  his  "  Lieder  ohne  Worte  "  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  dedicated  to  Madame 
Schumann.  The  litde  company  was  so 
enraptured  with  it  that  the  composer  had 
to  repeat  it  twice.  It  was  a  worthy  con- 
clusion to  the  celebration  of  the  day. 

The  next  day  I  dined  at  Councillor 
Frege*s,  and  again  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mendelssohn,  who  even  during  the 
dessert  placed  himself  at  the  piano  and 
gave  us  some  of  his  beautiful  songs,  which 
were  sung  with  full  appreciation  by  Livia 
Gerhardt,  the  celebrated  singer.  My  third 
and  last  day  at  Leipzig  was  devoted  to  my 
fHend  Petschke,  who  had  assembled  a  lit- 
tle party  in  honor  of  Mendelssohn,  who 
seemed  to  be  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he 
had  formerly  been  as  a  young  man  in  the 
house  of  Johanna  Zimmermann.  Petschke 
had  asked  me  to  bring  some  of  my  own 


compositions  with  me,  and  I  found  some 
attentive  listeners  to  my  "  Schoffe^^  von 
Paris."  Mendelssohn,  however,  greatly  sur- 
prised me  bv  declaring  he  already  knew 
one  of  the  airs  I  had  played,  and  seating 
himself  at  the  piano,  went  through  ten  or 
twelve  bars,  where  certainly  the  harmonies 
of  my  air  occurred,  although  I  failed  to  re- 
cognize where  I  had  heard  them  before. 
"  Why  you  do  not  know  your  own  com- 
position again  ?  "  said  Mendelssohn ;  "  that 
is  the  final  chorus  to  '  The  Magician  and 
Monster.'"  That  was  a  melodrama  for 
which  I  had  written  the  music,  and  which 
Mendelssohn  had  liked  at  the  time,  and  of 
which  now,  sixteen  years  later,  he  could 
remember  chords,  that  had  long  since 
passed  from  my  mind.  When  I  express- 
ed astonishment  at  his  memory,  he  said, 
in  a  very  gratifying  manner,  "It  is  only 
good  melodies  we  should  endeavor  to 
retain." 

I  fear  that  the  musical  festival  at  Co- 
logne, which  gave  rise  to  so  much  unplea- 
santness between  the  heads  of  the  various 
musical  societies,  also  caused  a  coldness 
between  Mendelssohn  and  myself;  I  could 
not,  in  the  interest  of  my  party,  approve  of 
all  the  measures  which  were  carried  out, 
and  I  fear  my  conduct  was  represented  to 
him  in  a  manner  calculated  to  wound. 
Unfortunately,  I  had  neither  time  nor  op- 
portunity, during  his  twelve  hours'  stay,  to 
explain  to  him  the  Cologne  comedy  of 
"party  faction,"  so  I  am  afraid  that  he 
parted  from  me  with  resentment  in  his 
heart,  while  my  admiration  for  his  genius, 
profound  knowledge,  noble  striving,  and 
great  lovableness  always  remained  the 
same. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1847,  five 
days  after  Mendelssohn's  death,  I  directed 
the  second  winter  concert  at  Cologne,  and, 
amidst  the  universal  sympathy  and  expres- 
sion of  the  deepest  grief,  Uie  solemn  chorus 
fiom  *St.  Paul  was  introduced :  "  Behold, 
we  reckon  those  happy  who  have  endur- 
ed ;  for  though  the  body  die,  yet  will  the 
soul  live  forever." 
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By  a.  Pansch,  M.D.,  of  the  German  Arctic  Expedition  op  1869-70. 


[The  following  paper  derives  additional  interest 
from  being  the  substance  of  one  of  an  official 
series  of  lectures  delivered  shortly  afler  the  re- 
turn of  the  second  German  Arctic  Expedition, 
by  the  officers  of  the  two  ships,  and  the  scienti- 
fic gentlemen  who  accompanied  them.  Although 
this  occurred  at  a  time  wnen  the  eyes  of  Europe 
were  turned  in  anxious  suspense  on  the  mighty 
events  which  were  happening  in  her  midst,  so 
much  attention  has  already  been  drawn  in  this 
country  to  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Koldewey, 
and  the  thrilling  adventures  of  Hegemann  and 
his  brave  companions,  who,  when  forced  to 
abandon  their  lU-fated  Hansa^  made  in  safety 
a  voyage  of  200  days  and  1000  miles  on  a  con- 
tinually diminishing  ice-raft,  that  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  with  regard 
to  the  circumstances  which  brought  under  Dr. 
Pansch's  notice  the  remarkable  phenomena  de- 
scribed below.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  writer 
was  the  naturalist  attached  to  the  steamer  Ger^ 
mania^  which  left  Bremerhafen  in  the  summer 
of  1869,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Pendu- 
lum Islands  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  in 
the  early  autumn  ;  that  numerous  meteorologi- 
cal, tidal,  and  magnetic  observations  of  conside- 
rable importance  were  made  during  the  winter ; 
and  that  the  valuable  additions  contributed  by 
sledge  excursions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  coast 
line  as  far  north  as  lat  77"  were  crowned,  when 
the  ice  broke  up,  by  the  discovery,  between  Csipe 
Franklin  and  Cape  Parry,  in  lat.  73"  12',  of  a 
stupendous  fiord,  branching  far  into  the  interior, 
and  combining  with  lofty  mountain-ranges  and 
majestic  glaciers  to  produce  scenery  of  well- 
nigh  unrivaled  magnificence.  For  fuU  informa- 
tion as  to  the  gains  accruing  to  Science  from 
this  Expedition,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
the  reports  which  will,  we  understand,  be  shortly 
dublished  in  extenso  in  Germany.] 

People  have  hitherto  been  too  ready 
to  conclude  that  the  Arctic  regions  are 
buried,  even  through  the  summer,  beneath 
a  covering  of  snow,  and  to  picture  to  them- 
selves a  steep,  bare  crag,  or  peak,  tow- 
ering here  and  there  above  this  eternal 
whiteness;  or,  perhaps,  in  the  height  of 
summer,  a  few  isolated  spots  free  from 
snow,  and  affording  space  for  the  growth 
of  a  scanty  vegetation  called  forth  by  spe- 
cially favorable  circumstances. 

This  idea,  however  exaggerated  in  many 
minds,  is  partially  justified  by  the  expe- 
rience of  travelers  in  some  Arctic  districts. 
As  these  countries  are  situated  in  a  high 
latitude,  constantly  shrouded  in  mists,  and 
only  favored  by  rare  and  feeble  sunshine, 
there  is  not  sufficient  warmth  to  melt  the 
mass  of  a  winter's  snow,  often  increased  as 
it  is  during  summer  by  renewed  falls,  more 


especially  as  the  thawing  coast-ice  renders 
latent  so  great  an  amount  of  heat. 

We,  too,  reached  the  coast  of  East 
Greenland  under  the  same  impression — 
the  more  so,  as  a  stream  of  ice,  and  with 
it  one  of  cold  water,  flows  continually 
along  the  coast  But  what  did  we  find? 
A  country  in  the  main  compkUly  free  from 
snow,  and  that  not  only  in  the  height  of 
summer,  but  during  three  whole  months. 
It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  accu- 
mulations of  frozen  snow  and  ice  must  al- 
ways remain  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  ra^ 
vines.  And  if  it  is  asked,  how  the  groimd 
could  possibly  be  bare  so  early  as  Jime, 
and  continue  so  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
our  sojourn  there  has  furnished  us  with  an 
explanation  as  interesting  as  it  is  satisfac- 
tory. Nearly  all  the  snow  in  that  region 
falls  during  violent  storms,  and  these  have 
almost  always  one  and  the  same  direc- 
tion, viz.,  towards  the  north.  On  this 
account  the  snow  does  not  cover  the 
ground  evenly,  but  is,  for  the  most  part, 
collected  in  drifts  of  various  sizes,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  formation  of  the  ground. 
In  the  same  manner,  even  what  falls  in  a 
still  atmosphere  is  tossed  up  and  scattered 
by  subsequent  winds,  so  that  in  every  gale 
we  sufiered  from  a  heavy  drifting  of  the 
snow;  and  how  thoroughly  the  wind 
sweeps  the  ground  may  be  concluded 
from  the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  earth,  sand,  and  stones  is  carried  with 
the  snow  through  the  air  to  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  after  one  of  these  storms  the 
ice  becomes  of  a  dirty  brown  color  for 
miles  aroimd.  In  this  way,  the  otherwise 
singular  fact  is  explained,  that  we  really  only 
once  saw  a  totally  white  landscape,  (it  was  at 
the  end  of  Jime,)  and  even  this  completely 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  places,  such  as 
steep  declivities  and  open  plains,  which 
remain  free  firom  snow  nearly  all  the  win- 
ter; the  rest  of  the  country  is  covered  by 
snow  from  one  to  three  inches  thick ;  and 
drifts  on  every  scale  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest  are  found  scattered  in  every 
direction.  As  the  snow  melts  from  our 
roofe  in  the  spring,  and  they  become  heat- 
ed by  the  sun  long  before  the  temperatiure 
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of  the  air  is  correspondingly  raised,  so  it 
is  in  that  mountainous  country  in  a  still 
higher  degree.  Favored  by  the  generally 
clear  and  dry  air,  the  snow  disappears  as 
early  as  April ;  after  which,  with  the  inter- 
ruption of  an  occasional  snow-fall,  the  dark 
rocky  soil  proceeds,  in  a  most  surprising 
manner,  to  absorb  the  heat  that  incessantly 
streams  from  the  now  unsetting  sun.  While 
the  temperature  of  the  air  had,  till  the  ead 
of  May,  been  continually  below  the  freez- 
ing-point, the  ground  at  the  same  time,  at 
a  depth  of  a  few  centimetres,  had  already 
risen  several  degrees  above  it.  In  our  lat- 
itudes the  ground  cools  down  every  night, 
and  stones  become  perceptibly  cold  even 
at  midsummer,  so  that  the  moisture  of  the 
air  falls  upon  them  as  dew ;  in  these  parts 
of  the  Arctic  regions  there  is  only  a  trifling 
nocturnal  cooling  in  the  heighth  of  sum- 
mer; dew  is  almost  as  unknown  to  the 
Esquimaux  as  snow  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics.  In  the  course  of  the  summer, 
the  heating  of  the  ground  is,  indeed,  some- 
what moderated,  as  the  sun  is  often  hid  by 
mists  and  clouds;  but,  to  make  up  for 
this,  the  radiation  from  the  ground  is 
checked  also.  It  thaws,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  .18 
inches,  and  possesses  a  temperature  very 
well  adapted  to  stimulate  energetically  the 
growth  of  the  roots  of  existing  plants.  A 
considerable  degree  of  warmth,  too,  must, 
even  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  reach  the  parts 
of  plants  above  the  surface,  as  well  from 
the  heat  radiated  by  the  ground  as  from 
the  sun,  which  never  sets,  but  shines  in 
turn  on  every  side.  The  heating  of  the 
ground  is  so  considerable,  that  by  day  the 
ascending  warm  currents  keep  the  air  every 
where  in  tremulous,  undulating  motion,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  all  exact  tri- 
gonometrical measurements  by  night ;  and 
at  times  the  eye  discerns  even  the  summits 
of  the  highest  mountains  only  in  distorted 
images.  This  mass  of  warm  ascending  air 
naturally  follows  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains to  their  highest  points,  and  instead  of 
becoming  cooled  here,  is  further  heated  by 
the  purer  rays  of  the  sun,  which  fall  both 
more  continuously  and  more  directly.  And 
since,  moreover,  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains rise  above  the  densest  fogs  that  shroud 
the  land,  it  is  readily  understood  that,  if 
other  circumstances  be  favorable,  vegeta- 
tion may  exist  to  quite  the  same  extent  on 
the  mountains,  (I  speak  only  of  those  ob- 
served, from  1 000  to  3000  feet  in  height,) 


as  in  the  plain,  and  that  there  is  here  really 
no  line  of  highest  vegetation.  Oh  the 
summits  of  the  lower  mountains  we  found 
the  saxifrage,  silene,  dryas,  and  other  plants, 
often  in  finer  development  than  on  the 
plain ;  and  is  it  not  a  wonderful  fact  that, 
on  a  peak  7000  feet  high,  in  addition  to 
beautiful  lichens,  moss  several  inches  long 
is  found  growing  in  thick  cushions ! 

There  is  a  complete  contrast  between 
the  whole  method  and  operation  of  the 
Arctic  summer,  as  well  as  of  every  single 
summer's  day,  and  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  firozen  regions  of  the  Alps. 
In  the  latter  there  is  a  daily  alternation  be- 
tween cold  and  heat,  darkness  and  light, 
winter  and  summer;  and  on  both  sides 
the  change  is  rapid  and  sudden,  the  seve- 
ral forces  operating  quickly,  energetically, 
and  with  immediate  result  In  the  north 
there  is  properly  no  cycle  of  twenty-four 
hours ;  the  day  is  not  divided  into  light 
and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  but  each  of 
these  opposite  conditions  holds  its  sway 
during  a  whole  season ;  they  do  not  ad- 
vance with  consciousness  of  victory  and 
rapid  results,  but  their  lack  of  power  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  exhaustive  use 
of  all  existing  advantages.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  summer  heat  of  East  Greenland,  though 
beginning  slowly,  yet  steadily  continuing, 
increasing  and  sometimes  even  becoming 
intense,  renders  it  possible,  during  the  short 
time  in  which  the  ground  remains  unfrozen, 
for  a  rich  and  vigorous  vegetation  to  be  de- 
veloped. Thus  it  is  that  some  plants  send 
long  tap-roots  deep  into  the  soil ;  that  they 
all  ripen  their  seed;  that  some  attain  the 
height  of  many  inches  above  ground;  that 
the  leaves  are  large  and  vigorous,  and  the 
colors  of  the  blossoms  bright  and  beautiful. 

Here,  too,  the  other  essential  condition 
of  all  vegetation,  moisture^  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  quite  an  unusual  manner. 
Most  people  imagine  all  the  Arctic  re- 
gions wrapped,  during  the  summer,  in  per- 
petual mist,  not  unfirequently  varied  by 
snow  and  rain.  During  the  summer  of 
East  Greenland  there  is  scarcely  any  pre- 
cipitation of  moisture  from  the  air,  but 
plants  live  almost  entirely  on  that  which 
they  derive  firom  the  ground.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  the  rich  and  luxuriant  cushions 
of  moss,  which  grow  on  the  banks  of  the 
merrily-rippling  stream,  that  one  must  ex- 
pect to  find  here ;  these  are  seen  but  rarely. 
But  we  find  large  tracts  imiforroly  watered 
and  saturated  with  moisture  from  the  melt- 
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ing  of  a  slope  of  snow ;  for,  since  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  ground  is  frozen,  the  water 
can  not  penetrate  it  and  run  off  below,  but 
precolates  down  the  whole  slope  through 
the  uppermost  stratum  to  the  shore.  To 
pass  such  places,  which  are  often  miles  in 
breadth,  is  one  of  the  severest  labors  of 
spring  and  summer  traveling,  as  one  often 
sinks  knee-deep  in  loamy  mud.  A  multi- 
tude of  plants,  however,  rejoice  in  this  soil, 
so  that  we  find  then  flourishing  in  these  wet 
tracts  in  great  profusion.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  there  are  real  river-beds,  the 
banks  are  generally  barren ;  for,  when  the 
thaw  commences,  the  water  rushes  along 
with  such  tremendous  force  as  to  carry 
down  quantities  of  earth,  plants,  and  stones. 
It  will  be  supposed  that  there  must  also 
be  many  places  of  greater  elevation,  which, 
not  being  within  the  reach  of  melting  snow, 
must  therefore  be  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  moisture,  and  unable,  through  the  great 
dryness  of  the  air,  to  support  the  least  ve- 
getation. There  are  certainly  many  such 
places ;  but  absolute  sterility  is  exceedingly 
rare.  We  saw  few  spots  where  we  did  not 
meet,  every  two  or  three  yards,  with  at  least 
a  few  blades  of  grass,  a  tiny  patch  of  willow, 
or  a  little  tuft  of  silene  or  lychnis.  The 
appearance  which  these  present  is,  to  be 
sure,  dismal  enough.  Scarcely,  even  in  early 
spring,  can  we  speak  of  green  shoots ;  the 
grass  puts  forth  a  dry  and  stunted  blade 
and  ear ;  in  a  short  time  the  three  or  four 
little  leaves,  which  every  stalk  of  herb  or 
shrub  develops,  become  of  a  pale  brown 
color,  like  those  of  the  previous  year,  which 
never  fall;  the  tufts  produce  their  occa- 
sional short-stalked  blossoms,  and  their 
summer  is  passed.  Is  it  not  marvelous 
that  just  as  the  Arctic  traveler,  during  his 
wanderings,  suffers  from  nothing  more  than 
from  thirst,  so  we  find  vegetation  here  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  not  by  cold  and  wet, 
but  by  drought  and  parching  heat  ?  It  is 
these  circumstances,  too,  which  impede 
the  growth  of  lichens  and  moss  to  such  an 
extent  that,  even  in  this  "  kingdom  of 
mosses  and  lichens,"  we  had  often  to 
search  for  a  long  time  before  finding  a 
locality  answering  in  any  degree  to  this 
description;  and  though  many  reindeer 
are  found,  the  reindeer-moss  is  one  of  the 
rarest  plants.  I  can  not,  in  these  few  words, 
draw  any  thing  like  a  complete  picture  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  Pendulum  Islands, 
as  many  and  various  additional  details 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 


But  the  mainland,  exposed  as  it  is  to  a 
more  intense  heat,  produces  a  vegetation 
of  considerably  higher  character.  There, 
not  only  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but 
also  to  a  height  of  more  than  1000  feet 
up  their  slopes,  are  seen  large  tracts  of  un- 
interrupted green,  affording  pasture  for 
herds  of  reindeer  and  cattle.  In  many 
places  may  be  found  the  most  beautifid 
close  grass,  which,  as  with  us,  is  decked 
with  the  yellow  flowers  of  th^  dandelion  ; 
the  blades,  adorned  with  clusters  of  ears,- 
reach  the  height  of  from  one  to  two  feet ; 
the  bilberry  grows  side-by-side  with  the 
andromeda,  and  covers  large  tracts  of 
ground,  as  on  our  own  moory  heaths.  In 
the  damp  clefts  of  the  rocks  flourish  the 
most  delicate  ferns,  and  the  acid  leaves  of 
the  sorrel  grow  to  an  unusual  size ;  on  the 
sunny  slopes  the  dark-blue  campanula  nods 
on  its  long  stem,  and  we  are  attracted  by 
the  tender  evergreen  pyrola  with  its  mar- 
ble-white flowers.  Among  the  rounded 
pebbles  of  the  streams  and  seashore  the 
epilobium  unfolds  its  large  blossoms,  which, 
with  their  magnificently  bright-red  color, 
entice  from  afar  even  the  most  indifferent. 
Among  the  bare  rocks  the  curious  pole- 
monium  has  settled  in  great  profusion,  and 
out  of  the  feathery  circle  of  odoriferous 
leaves  rise  the  thick  clusters  of  its  large, 
bright,  light-blue  flowers.  Clothed  as  they 
are  in  such  a  very  familiar  dress,  these 
plants  seem  like  strangers  in  their  Arctic 
surroundings.  And  that  peculiar  color  of 
the  mountain  slope  is  produced,  as  we  find 
to  our  ast6nishment,  by  very  small  but 
vigorous  dwarf-birch,  which,  although  it 
grows  but  little  every  year,  seems  to  thrive 
very  well,  as  it  has  ripened  both  blossoms 
and  fruit.  Close  by  stand  bilberry-bushes, 
bearing  ripe  and  peculiarly  sweet  fruit, 
which  is  plucked  and  enjoyed  with  child- 
like pleasure ;  and,  lastly,  the  botanist  is 
enraptured  at  the  discovery  of  some  beau- 
tiful Alpine  roses,  which  have,  alas !  al- 
ready shed  their  blossoms.  This  rhodo- 
dendron brings  him  back  at  once  to  the 
Alps ;  he  even  hears,  in  imagination,  the 
tinkling  of  the  cow-bells  and  the  herds- 
man's call. 

Thus,  then,  is  it  possible  for  the  vege- 
table word  in  East  Greenland  to  expand 
into  unwonted  beauty  and  to  ripen  its  an- 
nual blossoms  and  fruit :  in  winter  receiv- 
ing firom  the  snow  its  needful  protection 
against  the  cruel  fix>st,  and  in  the  short 
summer  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a 
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strong  and  constant  light,  and  of  a  heat 
proceeding  both  from  above  and  below. 

In  the  midst  of  such  luxuriant  vegeta- 
ble life,  we  were  prepared  for  the  presence 
of  many  herbivorous  animals,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  reindeer  and  snow-white 
Arctic  hare,  which  inhabit  all  parts  of  the 
icy  north.  On  the  rich  and  extensive  pas- 
tures of  the  mainland  we  found  large 
herds  of  the  splendid  reindeer,  imdisturb- 
ed  and  unaffrighted  by  bloodthirsty  man. 
But  there  was  another  gregarious  animal, 
quite  as  important  and  interesting,  which 
we  met  there,  and  whose  discovery  in 
East  Greenland  was,  curiously  enough, 
reserved  for  our  expedition.  It  was  the 
Arctic  ox,  known  as  the  "  musk-ox "  by 
the  Franklin  expeditions,  with  its  low  sta- 
ture, long  dark  hair  and  heavy  horns,  im- 
mensely thick  at  the  roots.  Here,  too,  this 
strange  animal  lives  in  herds,  gains  access 
to  its  food  in  winter  by  scraping  from  it 
the  thin  covering  of  snow,  and  affords,  as 
well  as  the  reindeer  and  hare,  an  excellent 
and  wholesome  food  for  man.  Lesser  an- 
imals, also,  live  on  plants ;  the  little  gray 
lemming  digs  for  the  smaller  roots ;  and 
among  the  birds  we  saw  geese  feeding  on 
the  meadows,  and  the  pretty  ptarmigan 
eating  the  young  shoots  of  the  willows. 
But  here,  also,  as  throughout  the  realms 
of  nature,  these  animals  have  their  pecu- 
liar enemies.  The  ermine,  which  lives 
among  the  stones,  and  the  ever-prowling 
fox,  are  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  on 
land,  as  the  owl  and  falcon  to  swoop  down 
on  them  from  the  au*.  Nevertheless,  the 
snow-bunting  chirps  and  sings  its  joyous 
song  in  the  bitter  cold  of  early  spring,  the 
plover  (charadrius)  and  sandpiper  cry  in 
the  hollows  of  the  shore,  as  they  waylay 
the  little  larvae,  gnats,  and  flies,  which  also 
spend  an  unobtrusive  existence  there. 

A  plentiful  source  of  nourishment  for 
birds  and  mammiferous  animals  is  afford- 
ed by  the  sea.  In  the  beds  of  seaweed 
on  the  flat  beach,  and  in  the  forests  of 
gigantic  Laminaria,  reside  millions  of  the 
small  species  of  Crustacea  which,  favored 
by  the  equable  temperature  of  the  water, 
that  never  varies  from  year  to  year,  attain 
an  unusual  size ;  bivalves  and  snails  live 
among  the  rocks  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  they  are  pardy  the  same  as  in  the 
Baltic,  but  are  generally  of  a  stronger 
build.  And  these  Crustacea,  along  with 
other  small  fishes,  serve  for  nutriment  to 
hosts  of  water-biids,  such  as  eider-ducks, 


gulls,  divers,  terns,  and  others.  These 
birds,  which  build  their  nests  on  the  high 
difis,  wheel  restless  and  screeching  day 
and  night  through  the  air,  or  splash  about 
in  the  calm  water.  They,  too,  have  to 
defend  their  young  from  the  birds  of  prey 
just  mentioned,  to  whose  number  we  may 
also  add  the  glaucus-gull,  and,  above  all, 
the  black  raven.  But,  however  accepta- 
ble to  the  European  explorer  the  flesh  and 
the  eggs,  the  fur  and  the  feathers  of  these 
quadrupeds  and  birds  may  be,  their  value 
to  the  natives  is  insignificant  compared 
with  that  of  the  walrus  and  seal.  These 
are  the  most  important  animals  on  all  ice- 
bound coasts,  on  whose  existence  and  use 
the  whole  life  of  the  Esquimaux  there  de- 
pends. Even  they  do  not  enjoy  their  spoil 
unmolested ;  that  mightiest  beast  of  prey, 
the  polar  bear,  lays  equal  claim  with  them 
on  seals,  walruses,  and  reindeer;  and  be- 
tween the  strength  and  cunning  of  the 
beast,  and  the  intelligence  and  perseve- 
rance of  man,  is  maintained  the  most  won- 
derful conflict  and  rivaby. 

ON    THE    INHABITANTS    OF    EAST    GREEN- 
LAND. 

As  to  the  population  of  East  Greenland, 
we  met  no  living  human  being  on  the 
whole  stretch  of  coast  over  which  we  tra- 
veled. The  setdement  in  which  Claver- 
ing  found  twelve  men,  in  1823,  must,  to 
all  appearance,  have  been  deserted  at  least 
twenty  years  ago.  However,  all  remain- 
ing traces  of  it,  especially  winter  and  sum- 
mer dwellings,  as  well  as  graves,  were  care- 
fully searched,  and  any  utensils  and  wea- 
pons that  we  found  were  brought  home. 

Real  "winter  huts,"  that  is,  the  sta- 
tionary winter  dwellings  of  the  natives, 
were  found  in  seven  places,  to  the  number 
of  sixteen,  the  most  northerly  on  Hoch- 
stetter's  Promontory,  the  most  southerly 
on  Cape  Franklin.  They  are  nearly  al- 
ways situated  not  far  from  the  shore  on  the 
south  side  of  those  capes  which  point  to- 
wards the  south-east,  and  are  built  in  groups 
of  two,  three,  or  sometimes  four.  Half 
worked  into  the  ground,  the  walls  are  built 
of  suitable  and,  in  the  inside,  exceedingly 
smooth  stones,  pretty  regularly  set,  and  as 
far  as  they  rise  above  ground,  strengthened 
outside  by  mounds  of  earth  and  stones 
laid  against  them.  The  surface  of  the 
walls  is  only  interrupted  inside  by  a  few 
small  niches,  which  are  generally  found  in 
the  comers,  especially  in  the  front  ones. 
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The  floor  is  partially  paved  with  flat  stones, 
particularly  in  the  comers,  which  probably 
served  as  fire-places. 

The  average  length  of  the  interior  of 
these  huts  is,  according  to  several  exact 
measurements,  1 1  feet,  and  their  breadth 
9  feet.  The  height  of  the  walls,  which 
probably  pretty  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  original  heights,  is  3^  feet  At  the 
front  end  towards  the  south,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  towards  the  water,  there  is 
an  opening  in  the  floor  of  i}4  feet  square ; 
it  descends  to  a  like  depth,  and  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  only  egress,  a  passage 
or  tunnel  which  extends,  in  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal direction,  under  the  front  wall  to  a 
length  of  from  6  to  12  feet.  It  is  con- 
structed of  stone,  and  terminates  in  a  rath- 
er wide  opening,  being  itself  of  barely  suf- 
ficient size  to  admit  a  man  in  a  creeping 
position.  This  is  moreover  the  only  open- 
ing to  the  hut,  for  there  is  no  sort  of  win- 
dow in  the  roof.  The  roof  is  constructed, 
as  we  could  clearly  prove  from  some  that 
had  fallen  down,  of  two  or  three  wooden 
poles  or  laths  placed  lengthwise  over  the 
walls,  on  which  flat  stones  are  laid  diago- 
nally, and  sometimes  supported  by  more 
laths,  the  whole  of  which  is  covered  and 
made  tight  with  smaller  stones,  sods  of 
grass  and  other  things.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement of  the  huts  insures  the  greatest 
possible  maintenance  of  heat,  as  owing  to 
the  depth  of  the  door  no  continual  venti- 
lation can  be  produced,  but  only  the  most 
necessary  exchange  of  air.  As  to  how 
many  inhabitants  such  huts  contained,  we 
can  not,  of  course,  be  certain ;  if  we  com- 
puted them  at  six,  it  would  be  certainly 
within  the  mark.  In  the  comers,  espe- 
cially the  front  ones,  we  sometimes  found 
so-called  "  lamps"  (Kudluk)  of  the  most 
primitive  form;  a  stone,  with  a  hollow, 
which  was  still,  in  some  instances,  thickly 
blackened ;  in  others  we  found  the  remains 
of  food,  the  fet,  bones,  and  flesh  of  seals. 

In  digging  through  the  mbbish  of  earth 
and  stones,  which  covered  the  floor  of  the 
huts,  in  a  layer  of  fix>m  six  to  twelve  inch- 
es, we  obtained  several  utensils,  or  frag- 
ments of  them,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
pieces  of  wood,  bone,  etc.,  the  waste  of 
their  work. 

Of  their  summer  dwellings  also  traces 
are  everywhere  found,  viz.,  the  so-called 
"  tent-rings,"  that  is,  stones  left  there  after 
being  used  in  fastening  the  border  of  the 
tent.     They  are  arranged  in  circles  of  from 


ten  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  -with  an 
opening  turned  towards  the  water,  and 
generally  divided  into  a  front  and  back 
half  by  a  diametrical  row  of  stones.  They 
are  met  with  on  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
coast,  both  close  to  the  winter  huts  and 
also  at  a  great  distance  from  them.  They 
were  most  numerous  on  Walms  Island  and 
on  Shannon  Island,  (Cape  Philip  Broke,) 
where  they  not  only  lay  close  to  one  an- 
other, but,  so  to  speak,  in  several  genera- 
tions on  the  top  of  one  another.  As  for 
the  rest,  we  may  also  mention  holes,  lined 
and  covered  with  stones,  from  12  to  18 
inches  in  diameter,  which  are  found  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  the  dwellings,  either  made  in 
the  ground  or  built  against  a  larger  stone 
or  rock,  and  which  represent  roughly  built 
store-rooms ;  they  are  found  scattered  in 
every  direction,  and  may  have  served  as 
places  for  the  safe  preservation  of  game. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  dwellings,  es- 
pecially of  the  huts,  close  and  often  luxu- 
riant grass,  intermingled  with  the  various 
beautiful  flowers,  has  spmng  up,  from  easi- 
ly assignable  causes.  The  bleached  bones 
of  seals,  walruses,  narwhals,  and  other  ani- 
mals, relics  of  former  banquets,  which  are 
thickly  strewn  over  this  green  grass,  stand 
out  clearly  and  characteristically. 

The  graves  must  also  be  mentioned. 
They  are  not  dug  in  the  ground,  at  least 
very  seldom,  but  consist  of  a  superstruc- 
ture of  stones  over  the  corpse,  which  is 
placed  in  either  a  recumbent  or  a  crouch- 
ing position.  The  form  of  these  is  eitj^er 
oblong,  (4^  feet  long,  2  J^  feet  wide,  i^ 
feet  high,)  or  circular,  (3^  feet  in  diameter.) 
In  the  first  case,  the  covering  consists  of 
flat  long  stones  or  short  ones,  which  are 
supported  by  rods  placed  underneath ;  in 
the  other  case,  the  roof  is  arched  all  round. 
Any  accidental  gaps  are  carefully  filled  up 
with  stones  of  ^  sizes  down  to  the  very 
smallest.  In  this  manner  the  body  can  be 
protected  against  foxes,  but  certainly  not 
against  hungry  bears.  The  form  of  the 
graves  seems  to  have  no  particular  mean- 
ing, but  to  have  been  regulated  by  the  form 
of  the  stones  available,  as  flat  stones  are 
necessary  for  the  covering  of  oblong  graves. 
In  the  interior  we  generally  found  quite  a 
heap  of  earth  and  willow  leaves,  (blown 
in,)  from  among  which  the  bones  were  only 
partially,  or  sometimes  not  at  all  visible. 
The  bodies  must,  of  course,  have  decom- 
posed very  soon  in  the  Greenland  climate ; 
even  the  bones  were  already  i^astiis&lSi^  ^^st^- 
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cayed  in  the  damp  ground.  The  long 
graves  lie  lengthways  towards  the  south ; 
it  could  be  seen  from  several  that  the  head 
lay  towards  the  north,  and  that  therefore 
the  dead  were  buried  as  if  to  face  the 
south. 

The  graves  were  numerous  and  scatter- 
ed, often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  dwell- 
ings. Nearly  all  admitted  of  close  inves- 
tigation ;  and  twelve  skulls,  as  well  as  many 
single  bones,  were  brought  back  for  subse- 
quent and  more  thorough  examination. 
Strange  to  say,  weapons  and  utensils  were 
very  seldom  found  in  the  graves,  although, 
as  they  were  made  of  ivory,  they  would 
have  been  kept  in  good  preservation.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  discovered,  in  what 
was  probably  a  child's  grave,  a  human  fig- 
ure roughly  carved  out  of  wood ;  and  in 
another  grave,  among  rocks,  we  found  the 
pieces  of  a  finely  carved  wooden  box  of 
about  9X4X2^  inches. 

The  things  we  discovered  were  made  of 
wood,  horn,  bones,  ivory,  (walrus  and  nar- 
whal teeth,)  and  stone. 

Besides  a  pretty  goblet,  we  found  a  ca- 
jak-rudder  and  several  dagger  hilts,  han- 
dles, etc.,  manufactured  of  wood  ;  also  two 
figures  of  animals,  roughly  carved.  A 
dog-sledge,  which  lay  on  the  shore,  nearly 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  deserves  special 
mention.  It  consists,  as  is  well  known  to 
be  the  case  in  West  Greenland,  of  two 
runners,  very  roughly  made,^  about  seven 
feet  long,  across  which  several  boards  are 
fastened  with  thongs,  and  at  the  end  two 
sloping  pieces  fastened  as  a  back.  In  place 
of  our  iron  tires,  the  runners  are  covered 
underneath  with  strips  of  bone,  ivory,  or 
whalebone,  fastened  with  wooden  pegs. 

All  the  wood  there  is  drifl-wood,  which, 
however,  is  not  very  plentiful  on  those 
coasts,  and  whose  origin  (Siberia  or  Ameri- 
ca) and  species  (fir  or  larch^  have  still  to 
be  more  exactly  determinecL 

As  to  iron  instruments,  only  one  was  dis- 
covered. It  was  a  piece  of  iron  an  inch 
long,  fastened  into  a  wooden  handle.  As 
the  shaping  of  all  the  wooden  articles  in- 
dicates the  use  of  stone  instruments,  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  iron  may  have  been 
a  present  from  Clavering  to  the  Esqui- 
maux ^hen  living  there. 

We  saw*  nothing  made  of  flint,  but  sev- 
eral splinters  of  it,  and  one  whole  unbxx>- 
ken  stone  in  the  huts.  It  is  to  be  remaik- 
ed,  that  with  this  exception,  we  hardly 
found  any  flint    Some  fine  spear-points 


and  knives  were  made  of  slate,  parts  of 
vessels  constructed  of  a  softer  crystalline 
slate ;  most  of  the  articles,  however,  were 
made  of  bone  or  tusk.  In  default  of  saws, 
these  are  divided  into  the  desired  shapes 
by  boring  holes  close  to  one  another  in  the 
intended  planes  of  division,  so  that  at  last 
the  parting  may  be  effected  by  the  appli- 
ance of  some  force.  A  smooth  surface 
can  then  be  obtained  hy  scraping,  grinding, 
and  polishing.  Of  the  mechanism  of  the 
boring,  we  could  find  no  direct  explana- 
tion. 

According  to  our  observations,  the  huts 
of  the  former  inhabitants  of  East  Green- 
land, between  lats.  73^  and  76^,  may  be 
estimated  at  about  16,  and  the  population 
at  about  100  persons.  In  the  year  1823, 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  only  two  inhab- 
ited huts  were  in  existence,  (observed  to 
contain  12,)  and  these  must  have  been  for- 
saken between  20  and  30  years  ago.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  existence  of  traces 
of  huts  of  considerably  earlier  date  at  the 
southern  stations,  together  with  the  tradi- 
tions prevalent  among  many  branches  of 
Esquimaux  of  an  impending  extinction, 
may  perhaps  best  answer  the  question  that 
has  universally  arisen  about  the  disappear- 
ance of  those  who  once  lived  here.  Peo- 
ple are  too  ready  to  trace  the  cause  to  the 
climate  becoming  colder,  and  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  ice  inclosing  the  coast,  and 
generally  cite  as  proof  several  facts  which 
are  partly  false  and  partly  falsely  applied. 
But  we  all,  in  consequence  of  a  whole  se- 
ries of  reasons,  which  can  not  here  be  more 
fully  developed,  are  unable  to  agree  with 
such  a  view.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  well-known  assertion,  that  there  are  pe- 
riods of  favorable  and  unfavorable  years, 
!>.,  winters,  confirmed  by  our  own  sojourn, 
and  by  the  state  of  the  ice  on  the  coast. 
And  so  the  conjecture  may  not  be  false 
that,  on  account  of  some  such  particularly 
unfavorable  years,  and  owing  to  hunger 
and  cold,  infirmity  and  mortality  may  have 
iiicreased,  that  the  few  remaining  inhabi- 
tants must  have  been  driven  by  hunger  to 
expose  themselves  to  greater  danger  and 
exertions,  and  that  thus,  perhaps,  the  last 
may  have  sought  safety  in  a  migration  to- 
wards a  more  beautiful  land,  the  existence 
of  which  they  knew  or  suspected,  farther 
south. 

Among  the  observations  and  collections 
here  made  by  us  there  is,  perhaps,  little  re- 
ally new,  yet  their  signUicance  may  be 
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quite  peculiar,  as  these  settlements  in  East 
Greenland  have  not  for  many  centuries 
been  in  communication  with  those  of  other 
Esquimaux.  The  utmost  exertions  would 
have  been  necessary  to  hold  any  commu- 


nications with  the  west,  on  account  of  the 
high  mountainous  interior,  and  with  the 
south,  owing  to  the  east  coast  being  eter- 
nally beset  with  ice.  But  time  does  not 
allow  a  further  discussion  of  this  point 
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NO   II. — GEORGES    SAND. 


Amantine  Lucile  Marie  Aurore 
DupiN,  afterwards  Madame  la  Baronne 
Dudevant,  afterwards  Georges  Sands,  may 
well  be  called  a  European  celebrity.  In 
her  own  country  she  has  excited  both  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  and  the  extreme  of  op- 
position. In  Russia,  canards  were  circu- 
lated as  to  whether  she  did  not  wear  a 
peaked  felt  hat,  sat  jauntily  over  one  ear, 
a  mustache,  and  spurs,  and  whether  she 
did  not  make  a  great-coat  of  her  abun- 
dantly flowing  hair.  In  Italy  she  was  wel- 
comed by  the  advanced  party  as  a  fellow- 
worker  ;  and  she  met  with  the  recognition 
of  our  own  country  in  a  magnificent  son- 
net by  our  greatest  poetess.  With  all  this, 
we  can  scarcely  go  so  far  as  those  who 
say  that  she  is  the  muse  of  the  nineteenth 
century — tliat  there  is  "in  her  carriage 
something  haughty  and  proud,  which  fills 
with  amaze ;  in  her  language  a  mystic  me- 
lody, which  includes  at  once  the  rhythm  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  the  verve  of  Juvenal, 
the  sublimity  of  Dante,  and  the  sarcasm  of 
Byron."  Were  she  possessed  of  all  these 
attributes,  we  might  indeed  expect  to  find 
her  a  woman  with  a  mustache  and  spurs, 
astride  upon  the  back  of  an  awe-inspiring 
Pegasus,  careering  through  the  ether  in  the 
midst  of  lightnings  and  incense  and  impre- 
cations. If,  on  the  contrary,  we  could 
have  looked  in  upon  this  prodigy  at  one 
period  of  her  life,  we  should  have  fbimd 
her  in  a  garret,  painting  flowers,  and  with- 
al somewhat  badly  off  for  bread. 

Marie  Aurore  Dupin,  cUias  Georges 
Sand,  was  the  only  child  of  Maurice  Dupin, 
who  married  and  died  young,  after  attain- 
ing to  a  high  grade  in  the  army  of  the  Em- 
pire. This  Maurice  Dupin  was  the  only 
child  of  a  lady  who  deserves  notice,  not 
only  for  the  influence  she  had  upon  our 
heroine,  but  from  her  own  remarkable 
originality,  and  the  vivid  color  of  her  cha- 
racter. She  was  a  philosopher  of  a  school 
that  is  now  somewhat  lessened  in  influence, 
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and  she  held  fast  to  her  doctrines,  un- 
evangelical  though  they  might  be,  with 
a  persistent  and  charming  independence. 
She  doubtless  owed  something  of  her  cha- 
racteristic eccentricities  to  her  origin ;  and 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  vagaries  of 
her  granddaughter,  when  we  consider  the 
unconventionality  and  wildness  of  blood  of 
a  long  line  of  her  ancestors.  The  grand- 
mother of  Georges  Sand  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Mar^chal  de  Saxe  and  an  actress 
who,  we  are  told,  formed  a  unit  in  his  large 
collection  of  sultanas.  This  Maurice  de 
Saxe  had  fought  at  Fontenoy,  and  was  the 
natural  son  of  Auguste  II.,  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  Countess  of  Koenigsmark.  Marie 
Aurore  de  Saxe  married  Messire  Antoine 
de  Home,  who  died  in  three  years,  when 
the  widow,  at  that  time  about  thirty,  con- 
tracted a  second  alliance  with  M.  Dupin, 
whose  age  was  sixty-two.  This  was  for 
her  a  true  love  match,  it  appears,  in  spite 
of  the  disparity  of  years;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  the  answer  of  this  lady, 
when  aged  herself,  to  her  granddaughter 
of  future  celebrity,  whom  she  had  heard 
say  that  it  was  impossible  to  love  an  old 
man.  "  An  old  man  loves  more  than  a 
young  one,"  said  she ;  "  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  love  one  who  loves  us  perfectly.  I 
called  him  my  old  husband  and  my  papa. 
He  shared  in  this  arrangement,  and  never 
called  me  any  thing  but  his  daughter,  even 
in  public  And  besides,"  added  she,  "  do 
you  think  any  one  was  ever  old  at  that 
time?  //  is  the  RevoluHon  which  has 
brought  old  age  into  the  world.  Your  grand- 
father, my  child,  was  handsome,  elegant, 
elaborate,  graceful,  perfumed,  playful,  ami- 
able, affectionate,  and  of  an  equable  tem* 
per  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  Younger, 
he  would  have  been  too  amiable  to  have  a 
life  so  calm."  This  happy  couple  were 
full  of  refined  tastes,  and  spent  their  live& 
in  artistic  enjoyments^ m^^M^^^e^  ts^sik^ 
themselves,  ^^Vxi  \3cv^  \siasx^s£i>ai^^^asas««^ 
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in  the  world,"  as  this  old  lady-philosopher 
asserts.  She  takes  occasion,  too,  to  scorn 
the  newer  ways  of  life,  and  staunchly  up- 
holds the  superiority  of  dying  at  a  ball  or 
play,  to  submitting  to  fate  in  one's  bed, 
« between  four  wax  tapers,  and  in  the  midst 
of  wicked  men  in  black ;  and  her  husband's 
last  words  of  farewell  to  her  were  an  in- 
junction to  survive  him  as  long  as  possible, 
and  to  make  herself  a  happy  life.  We 
may  thus  see  what  original  influences  were 
about  Madame  Sand  in  her  younger  days. 
She  was  brought  up  by  this  grandmother, 
at  the  ch&teau  of  Nohant,  and,  at  fifteen 
years  old,  could  handle  a  gun,  dance, 
mount  on  horseback,  and  draw  a  sword. 
She  was,  we  are  told,  an  adorable  and  pe- 
tulant Amazon,  a  charming  feminine  de- 
mon, who  could  follow  the  pastime  of 
coursing  imder  the  avenues  of  Marly,  but 
who  was  totally  ignorant  as  regards  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  It  was  insinuated  to  the 
grandmother  that  the  pious  Restoration 
did  not  exactly  share  the  doctrines  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  (who  had  been  a  person- 
al friend  of  the  Dupm  family,)  but  that  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  young  persons  should 
be  educated  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  practiced  with  regard  to  **Emile." 
The  grandmother  professed  much  surprise, 
and  gave  her  adviser  to  understand  that 
in  matters  of  philosophy,  she  held  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  mneteenth  century. 

In  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  Valine 
Noire,  where  fragrant  meadows  stretched 
onwards  for  league  on  league,  Georges 
Sand  grew  out  of  childhood  hke  a  wild 
flower,  untended  and  unpruned.  An  en- 
thusiastic old  botanist,  named  Neraud, 
whom,  on  account  of  the  faiiy-like  descrip- 
tions which  he  was  wont  to  give  of  the 
Isle  of  Madagascar  and  the  various  regions 
he  had  visited  in  his  long  voyages,  she  had 
baptized  Malgache,  was  her  constant  com- 
panion. He  was  a  dry  little  copper- 
colored  man,  rather  worse  dressed  than  a 
peasant,  who  had  traveled  over  the  moun- 
tainous isles  of  the  South  Seas  in  search  of 
rare  specimens,  until  his  finances  failed  him, 
and  he  had  been  compelled  to  return  home 
in  rags  and  emaciation.  He  had  gained 
his  heart's  desire,  nevertheless,  and  a  beau- 
tiful fern,  before  unknown,  was  named 
after  him.  This  oddity  divided  his  time 
between  planting  Madagascar  flowers  and 
rare  exotics  in  the  soil  of  Berry,  and  the 
study  of  advanced  politics,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  in  youth  be  had  gone  to  every  popu- 


lar outbreak,  and  received  many  a  sabre- 
cut  on  the  head.  His  first  acquaintance 
with  Georges  Sand  was  made  in  a  singular 
manner.  She,  galloping  past  his  flowering 
groves  one  morning  at  day-break,  was  sud- 
denly arrested  in  her  course  by  the  sight 
of  some  magnificent  dahlias.  They  were 
the  first  seen  in  France,  and  the  first  she 
had  ever  seen.  She  was  only  sixteen,  and 
she  got  down  from  her  horse  to  steal  one, 
and  then  gallop>ed  away  with  her  prize. 
The  old  nurseryman — for  thus  he  wished 
himself  to  be  called — ^must  have  witnessed 
the  theft,  for,  soon  after,  she  received  a 
present  fix>m  him  of  a  number  of  roots  for 
planting.  From  this  time  dated  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  a  few  years  after  they  be- 
came intimate  fiiends. 

The  girl,  with  splendid  brown  hair,  her 
strongly  marked  features,  and  her  impe- 
tuous bearing,  ran  wild  in  the  pleasant 
valley  which  contained  her  grandmother's 
ch&tes^u.  In  perfect  liberty  s^e  would  run 
about  all  day,  .in  her  short  petticoats,  pur- 
sue butterflies  along  the  winding  ways  of 
the  valley,  and  return  home  to  enjoy  her 
brilliant  grandmother's  stories  of  the  pomps 
of  Ve;rsailles,  the  lives  of  nw^s  and  philo- 
sophers, and  the  ways  of  a  society  in  which 
rigidity  of  morals  was  almost  a  matter  of 
ridicule.  Between  her  first  and  second 
marriage,  the  old  Countess  had  retired  to 
Abbaye-aux-Bois,  and  there  kept  open 
house  for  the  wits  and  savants  of  Uie  time. 
We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  admiration 
excited  by  this  lively  old  lady  in  an  ima- 
ginative and  spirited  child.  In  the  Chi- 
teau  de  Nohant,  too,  there  was  a  large  li- 
brary, to  which  the  young  giri  had  unre- 
stricted access ;  and  at  one  time,  '*  Corinn«," 
"  Atala,"  and  Lavater  were  her  constant 
companions.  As  she  grew  older,  more  in- 
fluence was  used  with  her  grandmother, 
with  respect  to  her  education.  The  old 
lady  at  length,  finding  the  aristocratic  in- 
fluence too  strong  for  her,  feigned  compli- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  Society,  and  out- 
wardly renounced  her  philosophic  method. 
Whereupon,  under  the  pressure  of  the  reli- 
gious reaction  and  anti- Voltaire  feelings 
which  had  sprung  up,  it  was  decided  that 
Aurora  should  be  sent  to  a  convent  to  re- 
ceive the  rudiments— of  which  she  was  yet 
entirely  ignorant— of  religious  instruction. 
The  narrow  boundaries  of  conventual  life 
galled  gready,  at  first,  her  soaring  spirit, 
and  the  banishment  firom  her  beloved  and 
unconventional  grandmother  inflicted  on 
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her  severe  pain ;  but,  afler  a  time,  the  in- 
fluences of  Catholicism  began  to  gain  up- 
on her,  and  she  abandoned  herself  to  the 
intoxication  of  religious  fervor.  She  pass- 
ed, it  is  said,  like  Saint  Thdrbse,  whole 
hours  in  ecstasy  at  the  altar's  foot.  About 
this  time  the  old  Countess  of  Home  died, 
and  her  granddaughter,  after  an  absence 
of  a  few  weeks  from  the  convent,  returned 
with  a  full  intention  of  taking  the  vail. 
The  influence  of  her  whole  &mily  was, 
very  naturally — she  was  an  heiress  of  half 
a  million  of  francs— directed  against  her 
taking  this  step.  But  the  husband  chosen 
for  her  was  imsuitable  in  every  respect 
M.  le  Baron  Dudevant  was  a  retired  mili- 
tary oflicer  who  had  turned  farmer ;  and, 
in  place  of  satisfying  the  romantic  enthu- 
siasm of  his  young  wife,  was  assiduous  in 
the  breeding  of  his  cattle,  and  himself  the 
superintendent  of  his  laborers  on  the  farm. 
The  depiction  of  a  character  meant  to  re- 
present this  unsatisfactory  husband  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  his  wife's  novels — "  Indi- 
ana." "  He  was,"  we  are  told, "  a  man  with 
a  gray  mustache,  a  terrible  eye ;  an  aus- 
tere master,  before  whom  all  trembled — 
wife,  servants,  horses,  and  dogs."  And 
this  was  the  man  destined  to  realize  the 
passionate  ideal  of  a  high-spirited  girl  just 
fresh  from  .  the  exciting  spiritualism  of  a 
Parisian  convent!  She  was  seventeen: 
and  from  the  midst  of  a  prosaic  and  mono- 
tonous existence,  she  saw  her  fortune  spent 
in  importing  new  breeds  of  sheep,  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  bulls,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  farm-wagons.  Two  children  were 
bom  to  her  while  doing  the  honors  of 
the  farm,  as  the  Baroness  Dudevant ;  and 
their  infantile  affection  assisted  her  much 
toward  that  "angelic  resignation"  with 
which,  we  are  told,  she  bore  her  griefs. 
Soon,  however,  the  laws  of  her  nature  as- 
serted their  sway,  and  even  her  children 
were  unable  to  save  her  from  spiritual 
numbness  and  despair..  She  fell  ill,  and 
the  medical  faculty  of  Berry  ordered  her 
the  waters  of  the  Pyrenees.  From  this 
time  commences  a  new  epoch  in  her  life. 
The  bucolic  baron  was  far  too  closely  bound 
up  with  his  agricultural  improvement^  to 
be  the  companion  of  his  young  wife  on  her 
journey,  so  a  chance  of  seeing  the  world 
became  open  to  her.  At  Bordeaux,  through 
which  town  she  passed,  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  old  friends  of  her  family  brought 
her  into  brilliant  society,  where,  we  le^, 
homage    and    adoration  surrounded  her 


without  ceasing.  A  ship-owner  of  Bor- 
deaux— a  man  of  distinction  and  merit — 
lost  his  heart  hopelessly  to  the  charming 
young  baroness ;  but  she  was  possessed  of 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  his  advances. 
Still,  a  sort  of  sacrificial  ceremony  appears 
to  have  been  enacted  between  them  at 
parting,  which  took  place  in  the  Valley  of 
Agrfeles,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
grandiose  solemnity  of  whose  peaks,  we 
are  told  in  truly  French  style,  elevated 
their  souls  to  the  required  height  of  sacri- 
fice. After  being  subject  to  the  waters — 
and,  we  might  add,  the  fires— of  the  Pyre- 
nees, Madame  Dudevant  returned  home 
to  the  old,  dreary,  monotonous  round,  that 
was  not  life,  but  death,  to  one  of  her  pas- 
sionate and  idealistic  nature.  But  her 
travels  had  taught  her  a  way  which  seem- 
ed to  promise  relief.  She  surrounded  her- 
self with  celebrities  in  poetry,  science,  and 
art,  in  order  to  bring  as  nea  r  as  possible 
the  life  for  which  she  craved,  and  so  the 
better  to  fight  against  the  ideas  of  revolt, 
over  which  she  began  to  have  less  and  less 
the  mastery. 

It  was  the  old  battle — ^between  nature 
and  convention.  The  strong  god  of  ima- 
gination met  in  an  ecstatic  wrath  with  the 
prosaic  shackles  of  propriety  and  routine, 
and  hacked  and  hewed  them  with  his  flam- 
ing sword.  But  the  sword  felt  the  pain, 
not  the  bonds.  Though  she  might  sur- 
round herself,  to  some  extent,  with  the  ar- 
tistic society  that  she  loved,  yet  she  did  not 
belong  to  it ;  from  out  the  sphere  of  hei: 
drear  and  inharmonious  domesticity  she 
looked  upon  it  as  through  a  grating.  She 
sickened  of  her  captivity.  Her  grand- 
mother had  inoculated  her  earlv  with  phi- 
losophic notions  of  liberty ;  Maigache  had 
offered  her  glimpses  of^a  politiou  creed  ot 
the  most  advanced  type,  and  possibly  had 
also  communicated  to  her  something  of 
the  restlessness  of  his  travel-loving  spirit 
Her  ancestors  had  supplied  her  with  a 
heaving  flood  of  impetuous  blood,  and  no- 
thing of  the  fibrous  element  of  discipline 
and  self-control;  their  history,  too,  wa&a 
register  giving  evidence  rather  of  eccentric 
freedom  than  of  decorum.  She  heard  Art, 
with  a  mystic  voice,  call  her  to  a  land  .of 
beautiful  liberty,  a  land  wherein  she  dream- 
ed her  soul  could  take  delight  She  listen- 
ed with  more  and  more  emotion  to  the  se- 
ductive whispers  of  this  impulsive  voice, 
and  at  length  she  obeyed  theox*  Cycvss^^:^^ 
early  \a  \5\e  y «ax  v^i^^^  ^^  h«^&  \sL>s»5^%. 
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Among  the  persons  of  literary  tastes  who 
had  frequented  her  home  soiries^  was  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Jules  Sandeau, 
who,  like  every  one  else,  had  fallen  despe- 
rately in  love  with  his  feir  hostess,  and  with 
whom — they  were  both  equally  young  and 
inexperienced — she  had  shared  much  in 
literary  sympathies.  We  arc  told  that 
these  two  made  the  journey  to  Paris  to- 
gether; but  it  appears  that  immediately 
after  her  arrival  there  the  runaway  made 
application  to  be  received  back  into  the 
convent  of  the  "  Dames-Anglaises,"  where 
she  had  spent  the  last  days  of  her  maiden- 
hood. Into  this  tranquil  retreat,  after  some 
little  difficulty — for  her  readmission  was 
not  in  accordance  with  rule — our  ci-devant 
farmer*s-wife  fled  for  refuge,  but  only  to  be- 
come painfully  sensible  that  she  had  but 
exchanged  one  cage  for  another.  After  a 
few  days,  she  broke  again  through  her  bars, 
and  found  herself  alone  in  Paris.  "  Here, 
then,*  says  a  French  sympathizer,  "  is  this 
wife,  who  has  violently  made  herself  free, 
this  poet  who  has  taken  flight,  cast  without 
support,  without  protectors,  into  this  gulf 
which  is  called  Paris — hell  for  some,  para- 
dise for  others.  What  is  to  become  of  this 
young  and  noble  lady,  without  resources, 
without  friends?"  She  had  quitted  her 
home  without  money ;  she  had  no  friends. 
Yes,  there  was  one — the  young  aspirant 
with  whom  she  had  traveled.  In  a  very 
short  time,  the  pair  were  looking  out  upon 
Paris  together  from  the  windows  of  a  mo- 
dest garret  We  must  not  now  picture  to 
ourselves,  as  their  place  of  abode,  the  fusty 
and  squalid  attic-rooms,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  many  a  London  lodging-house. 
The  little  rooms  of  a  Parisian  hbtel  garni 
or  maison  meubUe  will  generally  be  found, 
from  ground-floor  lo  roof,  bright,  fresh  and 
cheerftil.  Here  our  fugitive  drank  of  the 
cup  of  liberty  to  the  dregs.  The  following 
paragraph,  taken  from  one  of  her  romances, 
may  be  taken  as  embodying  the  wild  de- 
liglit  of  the  escaped  captive :  "  Oh,  green 
Bohemia,  fantastic  realm  of  souls  without 
ambition  and  without  shackles,  I  go  then 
to  revisit  thee!  Oft  have  I  wandered  upon 
thy  mountains,  and  fluttered  above  the 
summits  of  thy  fir-trees.  Well  indeed  do  I 
remember  it,  althbngh  I  was  yet  unborn 
among  men ;  and  the  misfortune  that  came 
to  me  is,  not  to  have  been  able  to  forget 
thee  while  living  here."  In  Paris  she  did 
indeed  enjoy  to  the  full  the  regained  •*  green 
Bohemia**  of  her  dreams.    While,  in  her 


earlier  days,  an  inmate  of  the  deco 
and  aristocratic  convent  of  the  "  Dai 
Anglaises,"  she  had,  on  account  of 
brusque  and  energetic  manners,  been  n 
named  by  her  companions  "The  L 
Boy."  They  would  have  found  stroi 
grounds  for  their  soubriquet  had  they 
with  her  in  this  stage  of  her  career, 
would  take  long,  wandering  walks  c 
Paris,  with  her  companion,  freed  from 
incommodious  and  embarrassing  garmi 
of  her  sex,  and  admitted  to  equal  fell 
ship  with  her  brother  Bohemian  by  hei 
vestiture  in  the  nobler  apparel  of  n- 
But  there  was  that  unfortunate  nuisai 
the  pecuniary  question.  They  were  b 
almost  without  means;  and  the  cont< 
phation  of  the  manner  of  their  future  s 
sistence  became  serious.  The  baroi 
painted  flowers ;  but  this  placed  but  a 
ble  barrier  between  them  and  starvati 
At  length  her  energy  began  to  manifest 
self.  She  wrote  an  article,  and  presen 
herself  in  person  at  the  office  of  Fig^ 
She  must  have  been  in  feminine  attire, 
the  editor-in-chief  described  her  to  on< 
his  friends  as  "  a  young  and  pretty  womc 
With  respect  to  her  literary  d^but  we  i 
two  accounts  given.  One  takes  not< 
no  difficulties  whatever,  and  leads  us 
understand  that  she  was  asked  for  artic 
which  were  immediately  published ;  wh< 
upon  she  was  recommended  to  compos 
romance,  the  road  being  made  all  smo 
to  her,  with  no  difficulty  or  disappointm 
whatever  coming  in  her  way.  We  are 
clined  to  give  credit  to  the  other  accoi 
as  more  natural.  She  offered  her  art 
to  the  editor,  who  replied  that  his  sup 
of  matter  was  sufficient,  and  that  he  1 
no  room  for  the  work  of  outsiders;  1 
remarking  something  noble  in  her  mien  \ 
accent,  and  something  extraordinary  in 
depth  of  her  eye,  he  bade  her  leave  the 
ticle  for  him  to  examine.  It  proved 
testable,  he  avowed  to  his  friend;  I 
after  canceling  several  passages,  and  add 
others,  he  published  it  in  a  totally  modi! 
form.  Three  days  afterwards,  the  imp 
tunate  beauty  returned  to  the  charge  v^ 
a  second  article,  which  was  worth  still  1 
than  the  former  one.  The  accommo 
ting  editor  published  it;  but  his  patiei 
was  limited — he  refused  the  third.  1 
fair  authoress  again  presented  herself  at 
office.  We  will  let  the  editor  give  his  o 
account  of  what  passed  between  the 
'<  Madame,"  said  I  to  our  lady  firom  \ 
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country,  with  that  frankness,  which  charac- 
terizes me,  and  at  the  risk  even  of  wound- 
ing her  self-love,  "  I  declare  to  you  that 
your  two  articles  have  produced  a  sad  ef- 
fect. I  counsel  you,  then,  to  renounce  a 
profession  which,  besides,  affords  a  very 
poor  maintenance  even  for  writers  endow- 
ed with  incontestable  talent."  "Well, 
then,"  answered  our  lady,  resignedly,  "  I 
understand  painting;  I  will  make  pictures." 
"  Painting  T'  cried  the  editor, "  that  is  even 
worse  than  letters.  Write  a  novel,  madame, 
1  believe  that  you  will  succeed."  And  so 
journalism  was  renounced. 

On  the  lady's  return  from  the  newspaper 
ofHce,  the  two  in  the  garret  put  their  heads 
together;  and  the  result  was,  that  they 
both  set  to  work,  and  produced  between 
them  a  romance,  to  which  they  gave  the 
title  of  "Rose  et  Blanche;  ou,  la  Reli- 
gieuse  et  la  Comedienne."  It  may  easily 
be  imagined,  from  this  title,  that  some  of 
the  lady's  experiences  in  the  aristocratic 
seminary  were  utilized.  They  were  indeed 
made  the  subject  of  a  caustic  sketch.  The 
manuscript  was  taken  to  the  kind  editor  of 
the  FigarOy  who  read  it,  and  deemed  it 
worth  printing.  He  even  took  some  trou- 
ble to  look  out  a  publisher  for  it,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  the  novel  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  world.  As  to  the  author's 
name,  which  should  appear  on  the  title- 
page,  there  had  been  a  litde  difficulty,  Ma- 
dame Dude  van  t  not  wishing  her  name  to 
appear,  and  M.  Sandeau  being  subject  to 
a  like  hesitation,  not  wishing  his  father  to 
become  aware  of  the  pursuit  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  A  happy  suggestion  was 
made  by  the  ingenious  editor,  whicli  put 
an  end  to  the  dilemma.  He  recommended 
Sandeau  to  chop  a  piece  off  his  name,  and 
so  publish  the  remainder  without  fear  of 
recognition.  The  romance  consequently 
appeared  bearing  the  superscription  of 
** Jules  Sand."  "Rose  et  Blanche"  met 
with  but  little  success,  and,  indeed,  never 
came  into  the  sphere  of  general  criticism. 
A  bookseller,  however,  who  was  crafty 
enough  to  keep  one  eye  open  to  discover 
the  germs  of  nascent  genius,  read  the 
book,  and  was  struck  with  certain  points  in 
it  which  betokened  originality  and  vigor. 

At  this  period  our  two  companions 
chanced  to  be  separated  for  a  short  time* 
On  parting,  they  had  entered  into  a  mu- 
tual arrangement  for  the  compK>sition  of 
another  romance,  of  which  each  was  to 
supply  the  half  when  they  met  again.   On 


the  gentleman's  return  to  ParLs,  he  was 
asked  for  his  portion  of  the  work,  and  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  not  written 
a  chapter  of  it.  He  was  much  the  weak- 
er vessel,  this  young  man.  Here  is  my 
share,  said  the  lady,  bringing  forward  a 
complete  work,  which  she  had  composed 
by  herself.  Now  comes  our  lynx-eyed 
bookseller  upon  the  scene.  He  knocks 
at  the  door  of  the  little  garret,  and  after 
passing  the  threshold,  asks  for  "  the  author 
of  *  Rose  et  Blanche,*  if  you  please."  "  It 
is  I,"  answered  Sandeau,  who  was  writing 
at  a  table.  The  lady  was  seated  in  a  cor- 
ner, coloring  flowers :  and  the  bookseller, 
depositing  himself  between  them,  began 
to  enter  into  conversation  on  literary  top- 
ics. He  soon  convinced  himself  that  the 
young  dame  was  the  object  of  which  he 
was  in  search.  He  praised  her  work,  and 
suggested  that,  instead  of  coloring  flowers, 
she  ought  to  occupy  herself  exclusively 
with  literature.  Her  answer  to  these  en- 
couraging counsels  was  the  production, 
from  a  drawer,  of  the  complete  manuscript 
of  "  Indiana."  He  read  a  page  of  two, 
was  pleased  with  the  title,  and  carried  the 
whole  away  with  him,  to  examine  it  at  his 
leisure,  parting  with  the  fair  authoress  with 
the  remark  that  times  were  bad,  and  that 
books  were  scarcely  selling  at  all — without 
some  general  observations  of  which  de- 
scription it  would  seem  impossible  for  trade 
to  be  carried  on.  In  a  few  days  he  return- 
ed, and  purchased,  probably  for  a  very 
small  sum,  the  wonderful  manuscript  In 
a  few  weeks  every  one  was  asking  every 
one  else,  "  Have  you  read  Indiana  ?" 
Again,  there  had  been  a  difficulty  about 
the  author's  name.  M.  Jules  Sandeau 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair. 
Some  one  happening  to  look  in  an  almar 
nac,  found  that  it  was  St  George's  day. 
Keep  the  name  Sand,  this  individual  ad- 
vised, and  substitute  Georges  for  Jules. 
Here  we  have,  at  least,  the  name  that  has 
been  famous  for  the  last  forty  years.  With- 
out carefully  prepared  announcements, 
without  any  mysterious  surprises,  without 
a  name  that  was  in  any  way  familiar  in  the 
literary  world,  the  book  had  an  immediate 
success.  The  story  occupies  itself  chiefly 
with  four  characters :  the  Baron  Delmare, 
an  old  French  colonel,  who,  after  retiring' 
from  the  service,  has  grown  rich,  as  a  mer- 
chant in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon ;  his  wife, 
Indiana,  a  young  and  etherial  Creole,  mar- 
ried solely  through  submission  to  her  fa- 
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ther's  will ;  her  cousin,  Sir  Ralph  Brown ; 
and  Raymon  de  Rami^re,  a  graceful  and 
corrupt  rou^,  an  incarnation  of  brilliant 
selfishness.      After  considering  its  author's 
antecedents,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
the  book  should  hinge  upon  the  question 
of  the  institution  of  marriage.    Baron  Del- 
mare  is  a  rough  and  rusty  old  grumbler, 
despotic,  peevish,  and  unsympathetic.    In- 
diana is  bodily  delicate,  but  full  of  soul, 
and  suffering  intensely  firom  her  isolation 
from  love.     Sir  Ralph  is  good,  kind,  and 
rather  quiet,  and  has  entertained  an  affec- 
tion for  Indiana  from  the  time  of  her 
being  a  child.  Raymon  appears  to  Indiana 
as  the  ideal  being  for  whom  she  has  been 
waiting  all   her  life.     He  fascinates  her. 
She  takes  his  advances  seriously;    and 
then,  an  ecstatic  passion  having  complete- 
ly got  the  bfetter  of  her,  she  is  ready,  with 
the  absolute  confidence  which  love  engen- 
ders, to  fly  Avith  him — ^indeed,  resolves  to 
do  so  rather  than  remain  with  her  husband. 
In  her  grand  abandonment  of  self,  as  the 
result  jof  her  faith  in  Raymon,  and  of  her 
inexperience ;  and  in  the  vivid  analysis  of 
the  storm  as  it  passes  through  her  soul, 
lies  the  great  strength  of  the  book.     So 
soon  as  she  discovers  his  worthlessness, 
changes  too  rapid  take  place  in  the  charac- 
ters to  be  quite  natural.     She  recovers  se- 
renity as  if  by  magic,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  Sir  Ralph,  who  had  always  been  true 
to'  her  in  spirit,  but  was  considerably  older 
than  herself,  bursts  forth  with  all  the  pas- 
sionate adoration  of  a  young  man.     On 
this  latter  transformation-scene  the  great 
critic,  Sainte-Beuve,  who  reviewed  "  Indi- 
ana" within  a  year  of  its  first  appearance,  is 
especially  severe.    Knowing  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  the  actual  experience  of  the  au- 
thor— for  at  this  time  her  real  name,  and 
even  her  sex,  were  matters  of  uncertainty 
to  the  Parisian  world — he  could  not  be 
aware  of  the  special  reasons  for  believing 
in  the  possible  perfection  of  an  old  man's 
love  which  the  stories  told  to  her  by  her 
lively  grandmother  at  the  Chateau  Nohant 
must  have  supplied  her  with. 

In  the  midst  of  the  success  attending 
the  publication  of  "  Indiana,"  the  authoress 
and  her  old  fellOw-laborer,  Jules  Sandeau, 
separated  firom  each  other.  In  one  of 
Georges  Sand's  later  works  there  is  a 
touching  story  told,  which  evidently  bears 
reference  to  this  separation.  We  proceed 
to  translate  it :  "It  matters  little  to  me  to 
grow  old ;  it  would  be  of  much  importance 


not  to  grow  old  alone :  but  I  have  never 
met  the  being  with  whom  I  would  have 
wished  to  live  and  die ;  or  if  I  had  met 
him,  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  him. 
Listen  to  a  story,  and  weep.  There  lived 
a  good  artist,  whose  name  was  Watelet, 
who  engraved  with  aquafortis  better  than 
any  man  of  his  time.  He  loved  Margue- 
rite Lecomte,  and  taught  her  to  engrave  as 
well  as  himself.  She  left  her  husband,  her 
property,  and  her  country,  in  order  to  go 
and  live  with  Watelet.  The  world  cursed 
them ;  afterwards,  as  they  were  poor  and 
modest,  they  were  forgotten.  Forty  jrears 
afterwards  there  were  discovered  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris,  in  a  tiny  house  called 
Moulin-Joli,  an  old  man  who  engraved 
with  aquafortis,  and  an  old  woman,  whom 
he  called  his  meunt^re^  (miller's  wife — an 
allusion  to  the  name  ot  the  house,)  and 
who  engraved  with  aquafortis,  seated  at 
the  same  table.  The  last  design  which 
they  engraved  represented  Moulin-JoIi, 
Marguerite's  house,  with  this  motto : 

"  *  Cur  >'alle  permutem  Sabini 
Divitias  operosiores  ?' 

It  is  framed  in  my  bed-room,  above  a  por- 
trait of  which  no  one  here  has  seen  the 
original.  For  a  year,  the  being  who  gave 
me  that  portrait  sat  with  me  every  night 
at  a  little  table,  and  he  lived  by  the  same 
work  as  myself.  At  the  rising  of  the  day 
we  consulted  each  other  with  regard  to  our 
work,  and  we  used  to  sup  at  the  same  lit- 
tle table,  talking  all  the  while  of  art,  sen- 
timent, and  the  future.  The  future  has 
broken  its  word  to  us.  Pray  for  me,  oh 
Marguerite  Lecomte  !'* 

The  institution  of  marriage  in  France 
being  what  it  is,  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
at  "  a  voice  from  the  inner  Light-sea  and 
Flame-sea,  Nature's  and  Truth's  own  heart," 
as  Carlyle  would  say,  being  raised  against 
it  in  wrath  and  revolt ;  nor  can  we  be  as- 
tonished that  a  number  of  women,  sudden- 
ly finding  a  fiery  interpreter  of  their  smol- 
dering sentiments  of  injury,  should  at  once 
crowd  around  her  with  acclamations.  The 
French  system  of  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  is  worked  somewhat  after  this 
fashion :  A  man  who  has  led  a  gay  batche- 
lor  life  finds  himself  approaching  his  for- 
tieth year;  and  being  somewhat  weary  of 
frivolity,  and  disillusioned,  besides,  of  his 
youthful  dreams,  he  thinks  the  best  thin^ 
to  do  win  be  to  setde  down  and  enlarge 
his  business.  So  he  goes  to  some  lady- 
friend  or  professional  matchmaker,  and, 
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after  stating  the  amount  of  his  means,  re- 
quests to  be  furnished  with  a  wife  who 
can  command  a  similar  sum  for  her  dot 
The  lady  looks  around  among  her  friends. 
In  such  or  such  a 'seminary  there  is  a 
young  girl  waiting  until  her  father  can 
provide  her  with  a  suitable  parti.  An 
introduction  is  effected  between  the  two 
gentlemen,  and  Benedict  is  invited  once 
to  meet  the  girl  in  the  presence  of  her 
friends.  Her  dowry  is  proved  to  be  in 
order.  Will  she  do  ?  Yes ;  Benedict  is 
satisfied.  Then  the  girl  is  asked,  will  he 
do  ?  She  has  been  in  her  boarding-school 
until  she  is  utterly  weary  of  its  narrow 
walls  and  rigid  rules ;  all  her  dreams  are 
of  the  world  outside;  and  she  would  give 
any  thing  to  escape  from  tutelage ;  so  she 
accepts  her  fate.  The  marriage  is  arrang- 
ed to  take  place  with  but  small  delay ;  and 
until  the  arrival  of  that  auspicious  day,  the 
betrothed  pair  have  never  met  save  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  party.  This  is  not  an 
exaggerated  account  of  love-making,  as 
practiced  in  Paris.  We  ourselves  have 
met  —  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
owing  to  our  nationality,  but  under  condi- 
tions of  most  strict  propriety — a  buxom 
C^cile,  of  about  seventeen,  who  was  im- 
mured in  a  boarding-school  near  the  Bois- 
de-Boulogne,  and  whose  dreams  were  evi- 
dently wandering  far  beyond  the  scho- 
lastic atmosphere  in  which  she  found  her- 
selfl  She  had,  it  is  true,  certain  advanta- 
ges over  most  of  her  sex  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion ;  for  her  guardian,  being  a  count,  and 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Emperor's  house- 
hold, had  been  enabled  to  procure  her  ad- 
mission, now  and  then,  to  the  balls  given  by 
the  Empress.  Once,  too,  he  came  to  the 
establishment  to  take  her  away  with  him 
on  a  more  important  errand — to  l)e  in- 
spected by  an  eligible  candidate  for  her 
hand  and  dowry.  Unfortunately,  accord- 
ing to  the  gentiemen*s  views,  she  "  would 
not  do,"  and  charming  C^cile  had  to  re- 
turn to  \iex  pensionnat  This  was.less  than 
two  years  ago  as  we  write;  and  we  often 
wonder  what,  under  conditions  so  vastly 
changed,  has  become  of  poor  C^cile,  who 
was  so  firivolous  and  so  pretty.  We  were 
not  favorably  impressed  with  her  guardian, 
who  was  siiffering  from  some  excitement, 
owing  to  the  presence  in  the  room  of  an 
anti-Imperialist  novel-writer  and  editor  of 
one  of  the  Republican  papers.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  school  celebration.  Speaking 
to  us  of  such  canaUley  he  said,  in  English, 


"  I  would  strike  them  with  my  stick.*'  Poor 
fellow!  the  stick  has  been  since  turned 
the  other  way. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of 
"  Indiana  " — some  say  six,  others  say  onljr 
two — appeared  "Valentine."  The  insti- 
tution of  marriage  was  again  the  point 
against  which  the  force  of  the  author  was 
directed ;  but  this  time  the  characters  were 
disposed  with  more  skill,  and  the  criticism 
was  carried  out  with  more  delicacy  and 
less  virulence.  Admiration  rose  to  its 
height  Even  critics,  un  peu  reiardataires 
— as  Sainte-Beuve  avows  himself — who  had 
deemed  "  Indiana  "  as  possibly  the  isolated 
cry  of  an  injured  woman,  who,  when  she 
had  fumed  herself  out  on  the  subject  of 
her  own  experiences,  would  have  nothing 
left  to  say,  were  brought  to  acknowledge 
"  Valentine  "  as  the  work  of  a  person  of 
true  genius,  who  possessed  the  key  of  the 
human  heart. 

Now  curiosity  seized  upon  the  Parisian 
world,  with  regard  to  this  newly-risen  star, 
and  gossip  of  all  descriptions  went  abroad. 
The  author  was  a  man,  a  woman,  a  blonde, 
a  brunette,  a  Dantesque  virago,  an  expert 
at  billiards,  a  smoker  of  innumerable  ci- 
gars. Every  one  had  some  special  infor- 
mation concerning  her.  An  **  interviewer  " 
who  was  introdued  to  her  presence  found, 
to  his  surprise,  a  pretty,  plump  woman, 
dressed  in  ordinary  style ;  but  the  smoke 
of  a  badly-hidden  cigarito  went  up  behind 
the  prophetess  in  littie  tell-tale  clouds.  She 
appears  to  have  cultivated  two  sides  to  her 
character.  Among  her  associates  she  was 
plain  "  Georges,"  and  sometime^  sported 
male  attire ;  before  the  outside  world  she 
was  decorously  dressed,,  and  "  Madame 
Sand."  When  Paris  learned  that  it  was 
indebted  to  a  pretty  woman  of  twenty- 
seven  for  the  marvelous  romances,  excite- 
ment rose  to  fanaticism. 

Then  came  "  L^lia,"  which  was  a  lyrical 
and  philosophical  romance,  a  cry  against 
moral  torpor,  half  St-Simonian  and  half 
Byronic  Loud  cries  of  reprobation  were 
raised  against  this  book,  as  including  pas- 
sages which  contained  too  great  naked- 
ness of  avowal;  but — ^we  go  to  steady 
Sainte-Beuve  again — "  the  elevation  of  the 
sentiment  rendered  even  these  passages 
much  more  chaste  than  three-quarters  of 
the  trivial  scenes  admired  and  celebrated 
by  critics  in  the  novels  of  every  day." 

Her  fourth  romance  —  not  counting 
"  Rose  et  Blanche,"  written  in  partnership 
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with  M.  Sandeau,  and  which,  indeed,  had 
not  come,  to  any  great  degree,  before  the 
world — was  "Jacques."    This  treated  of 
marriage  again ;  but  the  loud  exclamations 
which,  from  some  quarters,  were  raised 
against  it,  served  but  to  increase  Madame 
Sand's  renown.     Then  came  a  number  of 
works  in  rapid  succession,  one  of  which 
was  strongly  depreciative  of  man — male 
man,  that  is  to  say,  and  directed,  with 
'much  power,  against  his  influmce.      In 
1837  Madame  Sand  engaged  in  a  lawsuit 
with  her  husband,  with  a  view  to  separa- 
tion and  for  the  recovery  of  her  property, 
which  owing  to  his  giving  up  the  proceed- 
ings at  a  late  stage  of  the  case,  she  regain- 
ed entire  possession  of.     She  then  spent 
some  time  in  travel,  and,  on  her  return, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  La- 
mennais,  who  was  editing  a  journal  call- 
ed the  Monde,    She  contributed  to  his 
journal,  and  from  himself  received  a  strong 
influence  in  the  direction  of  progressive 
Christianity.     In  the  political  and  social 
sphere,  too,  she  found  her  ideas  rapidly  de- 
veloping, until  she  became  a  pronounced 
advocate  of  advanced  social  and  humani- 
tarian views.     Her  quitting  the  domain  of 
poetical  and  imaginative  composition,  for 
works  with  a  pronounced  democratic  aim, 
was  the  signal  for  a  new  and  more  violent 
outcry  against  her.     She  was  accused  of 
scandalous  and  disgraceful  immorality,  of 
atheism,  of  impiety,  of  desolating  doctrines, 
and  savage  negations.     Her  publishers  be- 
came alarmed  at  her  outspokenness,  and 
she  was  driven  to  the  establishment  of  a 
journal  df  her  own.     The  first  work  from 
her  pen,  which  appeared  in  this  new  perio- 
dical, the  Revue  Indkpendantey  was  the  ro- 
mance of  "  Consuelo,"  which  met  with  an 


European  success.  It  is  one  of  her  longest 
works,  and  is  probably  better  known  in 
this  country  than  any  other  of  her  very 
numerous  family  of  romances. 

In  1848  we  find  Madame  Sand  giving 
assistance  to  the  provisional  government 
of  the  newly-established  Republic.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  composition  of  romances, 
Madame  Sand  has  also  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  dramatic  writing.  The  author  of  a 
drama  which  fell  dead  in  1830,  she  met,  in 
1850,  however,  with  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete successes  that  the  stage  affords. 

As  the  missionary  of  a  new  social  faith, 
she  is  considered  by  the  keen -sighted  Maz- 
zini  to  have  fallen  away.  To  us  it  appears 
that  the  stimulus  under  which  she  has  work- 
ed has  generally  been  one  arising  rather 
from  a  sense  of  personal  pain  than  from  that 
yearning  after  justice  and  right  which  would 
actuate  the  more  ideal  soul  of  a  Lamennais. 
The  temperament  of  Madame  Sand  would 
appear  to  be  of  the  uncontrollably  emo- 
tional order — a  nature  including,  with  a 
passionate  ideality,  a  large  element  of  sen- 
suousness.  Mrs.  Brownrigg's  splendid  son- 
net, "  A  Recognition,"  well  depicts  Georges 
Sand,  and  testifies  to  the  enthusiastic  sym- 
pathy felt  for  the  French  authoress  by  the 
highest  intelligences : 

"True  genius,  but  true  woman  !  dost  deny 
Thv  woman's  nature  with  a  manlr  scorn. 

And  oreak  away  the  gauds  and  armlets  worn 

Bv  weaker  women  in  captivity  ? 

On,  vain  denial !  that  revolted  cry 
Is  sobbed  in  by  a  woman's  voice  forlorn  : — 
Thy  woman's  nair,  my  sister,  all  unshorn 

Floats  back  dishevelled  strength  in  agony, 
Disproving  thy  man's  name.    And  while  be- 
fore 

The  world  thou  bumest  in  poetic  fire. 
We  see  thy  woman-heart  beat  evermore." 


•♦• 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  decoration  of  rooms  as  affect- 
ing our  personal  appearance,  and  to  offer  a 
few  modest  hints  upon  wearing  apparel  it- 
self, and  the  shapes  and  colors  suitable  to 
old  and  young,  fat  and  thin,  dark  and  fair, 
short  and  tall. 

ist,  as  to  Color  in  Rooms. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  against  the 
pale,  glossy,  or  white  papers  so  much  in 


fashion  for  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs. 
They  are  ruination  to  any  material,  to  any 
picture  hung  upon  them,  to  any  com- 
plexion. The  same  must  be  urged  against 
white  ceilings,  and  still  more  against  white 
carpets.  A  pale  carpet  not  only  destroys 
every  thing  in  the  room,  but  it  visibly  de- 
creases the  size  of  the  room — ^pictures  sim- 
ply disappear.  A  light  ceiling  may  pass 
unnoticed,  since  we  have  got  out  of  the 
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habit  of  ever  looking  upwards  in  a  room, 
owing  firstly  to  the  glare,  and  secondly  to 
the  certainty  of  there  being  nothing  to  see ; 
but  a  light  floor  can  not  be  forgotten.  It 
forces  itself  on  your  attention  whichever 
way  you  turn,  casts  up  unpleasant  -reflected 
lights  upon  the  polished  legs  of  chairs,  and 
destroys  the  colors  and  forms  of  all  the  fur- 
niture by  its  own  obtrusiveness.  Once, 
having  purchased  a  curious  carved  cabinet 
of  light  oak^  made  in  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, and  brought  it  home  to  my  white  draw- 
ing-room, I  experienced  an  unaccountable 
sense  of  disappointment  on  seeing  it  in  its 
place.  I  found  it  only  half  the  size  I  ex- 
pected. I  found  the  carving  more  trivial, 
the  color  more  dull-— the  whole  thing  an 
eyesore.  I  could  not  for  a  time  understand 
how  I  had  been  deceived  into  spending 
money  on  it.  I  mourned  over  my  empty 
purse,  and  decided,  not  without  feeling  ra- 
ther small,  on  selling  it  again  without  boast- 
ing about  it  to  my  friends.  About  that  time 
I  conceived  a  plan  of  covering  the  walls  of 
my  drawing-room  with  some  very  dark 
tapestry  which  I  possessed,  and  4id  so,  just 
before  my  cabinet's  destined  departure. 
When  all  was  done,  behold,  my  eyes  were 
opened — a  sudden  light  flashed  upon  me ! 
To  my  astonishment,  against  the  darkened 
walls  my  cabinet  once  more  became  its 
former  self.  Never  had  I  supposed  that 
oak  could  "  tell"  against  brown — but  it  did 
so  ;  it  rose  in  height,  it  spread  in  breadth, 
the  color  brightened,  and  the  carving  seem- 
ed to  be  under  a  spell — to  move  and  live ! 
I  hardly  recognized  my  lamented  bargain 
now  that  it  was  going  away.  And  then  I 
saw  at  once  that  the  whole  thing  was  ow- 
ing to  the  altered  background ;  and  I  have 
waged  eternal  war  against  pale  walls  ever 
since. 

To  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr. 
Cottier,  and  a  few  other  intelligent  artists 
and  architects,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
These  gentlemen,  especially  Mr.  Cottier,  a 
pupil  of  Ruskin*s,  have  lavished  their  great 
gift  of  an  "  eye  "  for  form  and  color  in  the 
direction  of  mural  and  room  decoration — 
the  stained  glass,  the  ceilings,  and  stencils 
designed  by  them  are  quite  perfect  The 
forms  are  studied  and  adapted  from  the 
finest  examples  ia  old  Roman  and  Greek 
decoration,  and  their  colors  are  all  exqui- 
site in  themselves  and  exquisitely  harmo- 
nized. Queer  blues,  that  are  neither  blue, 
nor  green,  nor  lilac ;  queerer  greens  and 
yellows,  and  all  variations  of  tertiary  tints. 


are  tenderly  united  and  mixed ;  at  rare  in- 
tervals a  small  bit  of  raw  color  is  introduc- 
ed with  peculiarly  brilliant  effect.  Very 
little  gold  is  employed ;  but  what  there  is, 
is  most  craftily  managed.  Many  colors 
are  clouded  or  gradated  in  tint,  in  one 
pattern;  black  comes  in  well,  or  invisible 
greens  or  browns.  The  stencilings,  though 
always  effective,  are  never  sufficiently  so  to 
kill  the  after  furnishing  of  the  apartment, 
or  the  people  in  it.  The  whole  beauty  is 
subservient  to  these,  and  arranged  with  a 
view  rather  to  enhance  and  set  off  every 
thing  that  is  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and 
especially  human  beings. 

Let  me  entreat  those  who  are  about  to 
redecorate  their  dwellings,  if  they  do  not 
make  over  to  one  of  these  artistic  firms  the 
entire  responsibility  of  so  arduous  an  un- 
dertaking, at  least  to  study  their  works  and 
rules,  and  follow  them  as  far  as  they  can.  It 
is  not  more  expensive  to  paint  one's  rooms 
with  some  warm  tertiary  color,  here  and 
there  stenciled  with  some  standard  pat- 
tern (procurable  for  a  few  pence  at  any 
decorator's)  in  a  darker  or  lighter  shade  of 
the  same  color,  or  an  opposing  color,  nof 
too  vividy  than  to  paper  it  with  some  shiny 
monstrosity;  rather  the  reverse,  it  is  a  good 
deal  cheaper.  Neither  is  it  more  difficult 
to  make  a  wall  dark  in  color  half-way  up, 
and  the  higher  portion  a  delicate  hue,  the 
contrast  united  by  a  broad  border,  sten- 
ciled or  in  paper,  combining  both  colors. 
It  is  not  more  expensive  to  have  one's  ceil- 
ing washed  with  a  purple  or  any  other 
soft-colored  wash,  than  to  have  three  coats 
of  white  paint,  and  then  varnish  laid  on  it ; 
and  no  one,  understanding  any  thing  about 
art,  will  fail  to  see  at  once  the  superiority 
of  the  one  effect  to  the  other.  Doors,  top, 
should  never  stand  out  in  staring  contrast 
to  the  walls.  The  square  form  of  a  door 
is  not  a  pretty  one ;  and  even  a  door  with 
a  rounded  top,  which  is  a  much  better 
form,  is  generally  spoiled  by  not  being  car- 
ried up  to  the  cornice.  Doors  should  be 
tall,  and  should  match  in  effect^  if  not  in 
color,  the  walls  and  ceiling — that  is,  a  room 
with  a  deep  blue  ceiling  and  walls  of  Van- 
dyke brown,  and  similar  dark  colors,  may 
have  doors  black,  or  deep  sage  green ;  a 
room  whose  walls  and  ceiling  are  chiefly 
colored  with  the  tertiary  nirifie^  ^a  mixture 
of  orange  and  green — a  yellowish  color,) 
may  have  doors  of  a  very  dull  green  or 
brownish  pujple ;  a  room  papered  with  one 
of  Morris's  peculiar  scarlet  papers,  deep- 
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ly  indented,  may  have  black  or  sage-green 
doors  and  wainscot  Doors  may  with 
good  effect  be  touched  slightly  with  gold, 
or  with  paler  shades  of  their  own  color,'  or 
painted  in  the  panels  with  devices,  accord- 
ing to  the  owner's  taste. 

There  is  no  more  perfect  background 
than  the  old  Spanish  leather  of  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  century ;  but  as  this 
is  hard  to  procure  and  of  great  price — 
nearly  j^$  per  yard,  at  the  least — the 
modem  imitations  in  paper  do  as  well  for 
all  practical  purposes.  They  are  copies  of 
the  finest  antique  patterns  and  colors,  and 
a  wall  covered  partly  with  these  and  with 
some  cheaper  plain  color  above,  and  a 
ceiling  of  any  color  but  white — will  always 
be  a  beautiful  room  and  a  becoming  room 
to  any  person  who  is  wise  enough  to  en- 
ter it. 

These  are  very  rough  and  bare  hints, 
but  it  would  take  too  much  space  to  de- 
scribe half  the  complications  of  color  and 
shape,  which  may  be  better  understood  by 
looking  at  a  room  decorated  in  any  of  the 
above  styles. 

LIGHTING  AND  FURNISHING. 

It  is  important  to  consider,  when  de- 
corating a  room,  by  what  light  its  decora- 
tions are  to  be  seen.  Colors  which  com- 
bine sweetly  by  day  are  sometimes  inhar- 
monious by  candle-light,  and  of  course  any 
room  that  is  to  be  used  only  in  the  even- 
ing should  be  decorated  by  the  same  light. 
For  instance,  some  blues  become  green 
by  candle-light,  some  do  not ;  a  combi- 
nation of  a  certain  shade  of  Magenta  and 
Turkey  red,  which  by  daylight  are  a  pow- 
erful contrast,  (not  that  it  is  one  I  could 
recommend,)  by  candle-light  would  cease 
to  exist,  as  they  become  one  tint ;  and  cer- 
tain yellow-pinks  and  blue-pinks,  which  by 
daylight  are  most  discordant,  match  at 
night  Also,  some  colors  require  more, 
some  less,  light  than  others  to  look  well. 

There  are  two  things  that  should  be  re- 
membered in  lighting  an  apartment :  ist, 
candles  give  a  far  pl^asanUr  light  than  gas, 
if  they  are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  illumi- 
nate the  room ;  2d,  the  light  should  never 
come  from  several  places  at  once,  in  equal 
proportions,  so  as  to  perplex  the  shadows 
of  things.  Light  that  comes  from  o^v, 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  sunlight,  is  pre- 
ferable ;  the  comers  of  a  room  should  al- 
ways be  light  enough^  but  not  so  light  as 
to  destroy  the  principal  light,  wherever 


that  is  placed.  Thus,  a  face  that  catches 
two  equally  strong  lights  at  once,  so  as  to 
be  without  shadow,  never  looks  its  best, 
and  a  dress,  or  a  wall  suffers  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  make  a  room  too  lights  as  many  rooms  are 
made  which  have  numerous  gas-branches. 
Too  much  gas-light  exposes  wrinkles  and 
lines  which  the  kinder  sun  forgets  ;  the 
strong  light  from  below  which  illuminates 
the  stage  at  a  theatre  is  only  tolerable  with 
the  equally  strong  light  from  above,  be- 
cause the  actors  are  at  a  distance,  and  in 
no  otherwise  could  their  faces  be  suffi- 
ciently visible. 

By  day,  a  skylight,  not  too  expansive,  is 
a  good  light  for  a  room,  or  tall  windows 
at  one  side  only ;  and  in  artificial  lighting 
the  same  principle  should  be  observed.  If 
a  chandelier  is  used,  other  lights  must  be 
subservient  to  it  If  gas-branches,  those 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  at  least,  should  be 
shaded,  so  that  they  may  give  light  with- 
out glare,  and  assist  instead  of  destroying 
the  shadows  of  the  rooms.  The  extreme- 
ly good  eQect  of  shaded  gas  jets  or  lamps 
is  very  litde  recognised  in  modem  rooms. 

To  return  to  our  walls.  A  dark  crim- 
son wall,  especially  in  flock,  fine  as  the  ef- 
fect is,  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  any 
evening  room,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  light. 
Scariet  lights  well;  but  crimson  absorbs 
light  to  such  an  extent  that  hardly  any 
amount  of  candles,  lamps,  and  gas  jets,  are 
able  to  make  the  room  properly  clear.  I 
can  only  tell  my  readers  that  flock  paper 
is  a  splendid  foundation  for  a  painted  wall, 
as  it  then  has  the  effect  of  a  wall  stamped 
or  indented,  and  not  papered.  A  red 
room,  with  a  black  ceiling  starred  with 
dull  sea-green  or  yellow,  is  very  bright  and 
good«  Any  drawings,  or  pictures,  or  fur- 
niture-against  scarlet  or  pale  red  walls,  are 
wonder^y  set  off,  either  by  night  or  day. 
A  room  painted  with  murrey  color,  a  kind 
of  dull  lilac,  warmed  up  with  amber  hang- 
ings, may  also  have  a  very  delicate  and 
beautiful  effect. 

Let  me  also  warn  my  patient  readers 
against  grained  painting.  This  is  a  very 
odious  ^hion,  which  we  may  suppose 
came  in  for  cheapness'  sake.  But  let  me 
entreat  the  introduction  of  real  woods: 
there  are  many  inexpensive  ones,  and  the 
markings  in  them  are  inexpressibly  lovely. 
Even  plain  deal,  stained  with  some  semi- 
transparent  varnish,  (this  is  much  used  in 
ecclesiastical  decoration  nowadays,)  is  a 
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very  clean,  durable,  and  beautiful   orna- 
ment for  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  carpets. 
Pale  ones  I  ignore ;  they  do  not  exist  for 
me.  But  the  patterns  and  the  colors  even 
of  the  dark  ones!  What  is  to  be  done 
with  a  room  whose  carpet  is  grass-green, 
with  large  red  spots  or  big  flowers  on  it  ? 
What  is  to  be  done  with  any  "  cheerful " 
patterned  carpet  ?  Nothing — ^but  to  part 
with  it  to  some  member  of  that  tribe  whose 
annorial  bearings  are  the  Three  Hats. 
•Have  we  not  seen  the  Royal  Academy's 
walls  defaced  by  artists  who  will  place 
their  sitters  on  some  such  carpet,  and  then 
paint  the  horror  that  they  see  ?  Has  not 
that  been  a  warning  to  us  ?  It  is  a  good 
test  to  apply  to  one's  furniture  as  to  one's 
dress,  "  Would  it  look  well  in  a  picture  ?  " 
Reader,  if  you  wish  to  buy  mcJdem  car- 
pets, buy  some  moss  pattern,  or  something 
very  dark  and  neat,  else  you  will  never 
make  your  drawing-room  other  than  a 
grief  of  heart  to  any  cultivated  person  who 
may  come  into  it. 

But  my  advice  on  the  whole  is — send 
away  all  yoiur  carpets,  get  a  quantity  of 
the  common  rough  matting  for  your  rooms, 
and  lay  on  it  at  intervals  one  of  the  nigs 
made  by  the  Orientals.  Turkish,  Moorish, 
Indian,  or  African  carpets,  especially  the 
antique  make,  will  never  fail  to  look  right, 
for  they  are  the  most  perfect  in  color  and 
design  that  can  be  procured. 

For  curtains  and  coverings  get  whatever 
stuff  you  like.  Chintz  or  velvet  are  always 
good.  In  patterns,  be  .wary.  Patterns  sui- 
table for  a  hanging  are  not  always  suitable 
for  a  chair  seat  For  instance,  to  be  sitting 
on  a  bird  or  a  butterfly  is  an  unpleasant 
sensation ;  a  vase  of  flowers  on  a  curtain  is 
absurd.  Italian  patterns  are  usually  de- 
based. Stout  boys  standing  upon  scarfs 
attached  to  boughs  in  an  impossible  man- 
ner—  swans  perched  on  twigs  of  plants 
that  never  could  support  their  weight — ^but- 
terflies rather  bigger  than  the  storks  beside 
them — are  bad,  because  ridiculous;  they 
hurt  our  sense  of  propriety,  and  worry  the 
eye.  '  Choose  good  patterns  —  common 
sense  will  guide  you— and  let  your  hang- 
ings be  equal  in  tone  vdth  that  of  your 
walls. 

And  now  I  will  close  with  a  few  rules 
for  color,  which  I  think  will  be  found 
equally  applicable  to  dress  and  to  furniture. 

Consider,  when  choosing  a  color  for 
any  purpose,  where  it  will  have  to  be  seen, 


in  what  quantity  and  in  what  substance. 
If  you  are  going  to  paint  a  ceiling  with  it, 
choose  a  tint  lighter  than  you  mean  it  to 
appear ;  for  a  ceiling  is  always  in  shade, 
and  a  very  dark  color  will  be  in  that  posi- 
tion hardly  distinguishable  from  black.  If 
you  mean  to  veil  it  with  white,  choose  a 
brighter,  deeper  tint  than  that  of  the  un- 
veiled trimmings  which  you  may  intend 
for  it,  as  it  will  otherwise  not  match  them. 
If  for  dress  or  furniture,  consider  the  ma- 
terial— a  yellow  which  looks  gorgeous  in 
satin  is  detestable  in  cloth ;  a  pale  tint 
which  in  flannel  would  look  like  dirty 
white,  may  in  a  rich  silk  or  flne  cashmere 
have  the  most  elegant  effect  Never  put 
green  and  red  of  equal  intensity  in  juxtapo- 
sition ;  although  these  are  complementary 
colors,  there  is  no  more  disagreeable  mix- 
ture. A  pale  dull  sea-green  goes  admira- 
bly with  a  rich  crimson  or  Indian  red ;  a 
pale  dull  red  with  deep  green — but  they 
must  always  be  of  very  different  intensity 
to  look  well  together,  and  are  always  diffi- 
cult to  mingle  pleasantly.  Turquoise,  the 
antique  yellow-blue,  mixes  very  sweetly 
with  a  pale  green;  ultramarine,  being  a 
red  blue,  almost  lilac  in  the  shadows,  is 
horrible  with  green.  Pure  pale  yellow  is  a 
very  becoming  color,  and  will  harmonize 
with  purple ;  with  blue  the  contrast  is  too 
coarse. 

COLORS. 

Of  course  every  color  can  be  made 
beautiful  and  becoming  to  the  face  by 
being  cunningly  arranged  and  relieved.  It 
may  always  be  done  by  mixing  it  into 
another  color.  You  may  select  a  color 
which  partakes  of  another,  i>.,  is  not  too 
pure — even  a  shot  color — many  shots  are 
most  beautiful— or  you  may  put  other  col- 
ors with  it  Do  not  place  blue  and  yellow 
together  in  pure  colors ;  let  the  blue  be  a 
pale  yellow  blue.  Do  not  place  orange 
and  yellow  near  together,  unless  they  are 
intentionally  mingled  in  one  mass;  and  it 
requires  some  skill  to  do  this  well. 

The  best  way  is  to  look  at  models  of 
coloring.  Stothard  had  a  collection  of 
butterflies,  which  taught  him  many  things 
about  the  mixtures  and  contrasts  of  colors. 
Or  go  to  the  flowers.  You  can  have  no 
better  tutors;  all  the  books  on  art  and 
manuals  of  color  will  never  teach  as  well 
as  they. 

In  a  flower  containing  strong  contrasts, 
such  as  purple  and  white,  e,g,^  you  will 
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generally  find  a  third  tint  placed  between 
the  two,  in  however  small  a  quantity.  A 
warm  color  usually  divides  two  cold  colors, 
or  a  cold  color  two  warm  ones,  or  the  two 
are  mingUd  into  a  third  tint  at  the  junction. 
For  instance,  see  this  tulip,  whose  petals 
half-way  down  are  of  the  brightest  red 
and  the  base  of  the  calyx  white;  these 
colors  are  softened  into  one  another  by  a 
streak  of  purest  ultramarine,  and  so  perfect 
is  this  combination  that  one  can  conceive 
nothing  beyond  it  See  this  sweet-william 
.  blossom — the  centre  white,  or  nearly,  the 
edges  darkest  crimson.  There  is  no  blue 
between  them,  but  the  uniting  color  is 
pink.  You  can  distinctly  trace  the  narrow 
band  of  blue-pink,  which  takes  away  all 
hardness  from  the  junction.  Orange  is 
mixed  into  white  with  pale  yellow,  or  pink, 
or  green  veins. 

Blue  flowers  seldom  lack  a  touch  of 
warmer  color — lilac,  pink,  or  yellow — ^to 
relieve  their  coldness;  white  ones  are 
softened  with  yellow,  greenish,  or  pinkish 
shadows  or  veins.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of 
the  mingling  of  many  hues  into  each 
other  for  a  perfect  whole,  I  am  very  doubt- 
ful whether  every  flower  has  not  in  it  rvety 
color — secondaries  as  well  as  primaries; 
and  probably,  were  our  sight  but  clear 
enough  to  distinguish  them,  even  the  ter- 
tiaries,  and  the  twenty  tones  of  intensity 
belonging  to  each.  In  many  flowers  we 
may  see  the  gradations ;  in  others  we  may 
guess  at  them;  but  our  sight,  even  with 
the  aid  of  microscopes,  is  very  limited. 

What  an  eye  for  color  has  Mother  Na- 
ture !  Does  she  not  plant  white  roses  in  a 
dark  mold?  does  she  not  set  her  blos- 
soms in  leaves  of  just  that  subtle  hue  which 
will  set  them  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  ? 
When  her  skies  are  grey,  does  she  not 
stretch  a  brown  .network  of  boughs  across 
them  ?  If  she  has  a  bright  object,  does 
she  not  set  it  in  the  sun,  and  never  fail  to 
cast  behind  it  a  shadow  that  shall  throw 
it  up  ?  She  does  her  best  even  with  our 
white  walls.  If  you  see  a  face  against 
any  pale  wall  where  the  sun  strikes  one 
side  of  it,  the  background  will  always  look 
darker  timn  it  is  on  the  bright  side,  and 
lighter  tlian  it  is  on  the  dark  side.  That 
is  Mother  Nature  helping  us  out  of  our  ug- 
liness. 

FORM. 

When  you  have  got  your  background 
rights  you  will  soon  see  what  forms  to  put 


against  it,  what  are  most  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, and  what  most  suitable  to  it  Even 
the  legs  of  a  chair  may  be  "  good "  or 
"  bad ; "  car\'ing  and  fretwork  may  be 
either  pure  in  curve,  graceful — what  Rus- 
kin  speaks  of  as  "  temperate  " — or  it  may 
be  exaggerated,  contorted,  unmeaning, 
and  corrupt  Even  the  folds  of  hangings 
may  be  stately  or  the  reverse ;  but  when 
the  color  is  all  right,  these  things  will  most- 
ly right  themselves. 

As  for  shapes  of  dresses,  a  good  way  jof 
testing  the  beauty  of  form  is  by  drawing 
the  outline  of  a  dress,  and  looking  at  it 
from  all  points  of  view,  and  with  half-dos- 
ed eyes.  This  test,  applied  to  that  form 
of  gown  which  has  be^n  so  long  in  vogue 
— ^the  long,  pinched  waist,  and  the  unna- 
tural width  of  the  hips,  low  neck,  and  no 
sleeves — proves  the  extreme  ugliness  of  k. 
This  gown,  in  outline,  simply  looks  like  a 
very  ill-shaped  wineglass  upside  down.  The 
wide  crinoline  entirely  conceals  any  natu- 
ral grace  of  attitude ;  the  horizontal  line 
across  the  neck  invariably  decreases  height, 
and  the  want  of  sleeves  is  a  painful  want 
to  an  artistic  eye.  Few  women's  arms  are 
beautiful  above  the  elbow ;  fatness  is  not 
correctness  of  outline,  as  some  seem  to 
think.  We  are  not  like  the  Greeks,  who 
made  the  improvement  of  the  body  their 
dearest  study;  and,  not  having  reduced 
our  superfluous  fis,t,  and  cultivated  our 
muscles  into  perfection,  we  ought  to  be 
careful  how  we  expose  them.  A  dress, 
high  behind  or  on  the  shoulders,  gives  the 
whole  height  of  the  figure,  and  fiiU  sleeves 
are  an  improvement  to  every  figure  but  a 
very  stout  one,  just  as  the  fashion  of  wear- 
ing the  hair  full  and  loose  is  more  becom- 
ing to  the  face  than  that  which  scrapes  it 
all  back  out  of  sight  The  best  way  to 
decide  on  a  really  beautiful  dress  is  by 
studying  the  pictures  of  tiie  old  masters, 
and  copying  theod — ^Vandyke,  Lely,  Wat- 
teau,  Gainsborough,  Reynolcb,  or  Law- 


rence. 


SUITABLE    DRESSES. 


As  for  dresses  suitable  to  certain  per- 
sons, I  need  say  but  little.  There  are 
many  books  on  the  etiquette  of  dress, 
showing  what  is  proper  to  be  worn  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening  and  at  noon- 
day. A  few  very  simple  rules  will^sufllioe 
here.  Those  who  are  very  stout  should 
wear  nothing  but  black ;  tliose  who  are 
very  thin  should  put  a  little  padding  in 
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their  gowns ;  and  neither  should  be  in  the 
least  dicolUfHe,  Perpendicular  stripes  in 
dresses  give  height,  and  increase  fullness, 
and  are  therefore  particularly  suited  to 
very  slight,  small  people,  and  particularly 
unfitted  for  stout  figures.  To  fair  peisons 
blue  is  becoming — ^but  not  every  blue. 
Dark  blue,  or  too  brilliant  a  blue,  is  ex- 
tremely unbecoming  to  that  kind  of  com- 
plexion, and  makes  the  skin  yellow  and 
the  hair  sandy.  It  is  the  old,  pale,  dull 
blue  that  really  makes  sand  gold.  Pink, 
especially  the  old-faishioned  yellow  pink, 
is,  when  not  too  brilliant,  becoming  to  all 
complexions  except  that  which  goes  with 
red  hair.  Light  green  may  be  safely  worn 
by  the  very  dark,  the  very  rosy,  and  by 
the  very  ptde,  when  the  skin  is  extremely 
clear;  bat  ta<ordinary  English  fsuces  it  is 
•  a  trying  color,  though  there  are  people 
who  look  well'ia  nothing  else.  Green, 
mixed  properly,  wilfa  pale  blue,  is  very  be- 
coming indeed.  Gray  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful color  for  old  and  young — I  mean  the 
soft  silver  gray  which  is  formed  by  equal 
parts  of  black  ajid  white,  with  no  touch  of 
mauve  in  it  It  admits  of  any  color  in 
trimming,  and  throws  up  the  bloom  of  the 
skin.  Rose-color,  for  some  people,  is  pret- 
ty, and  not  unbecoming.  White,  so  dis- 
astrous to  rooms,  is  generally  becoming  in 
dress— only  very  coarse  complexions  are 
spoilt  by  it. 

Short  women  should  never  wear  double 
skirts  or  tunics — they  decrease  the  height 
so  much ;  unless,  indeed,  the  tunic  is  very 
short,  and  the  skirt  very  long.  So  also 
do  large,  sprawling  patterns  used  for  trim- 
mings. Let  these  be  left  to  women  tall 
enough  to  carry  them  of£  Neither  let  a 
very  Utde  woman  wear  her  hair  half  down 
her  back ;  let  her  lifl  it  clean  up  as  high  as 
possible. 

Large  feet  should  never  be  cased  in  kid 
•—least  of  all^  white  kid  slippers — for  kid 
reveals  so  clearly  the  form  and  movements 
of  the  feet,  and  stretches  so  easily,  that 
few  feet  have  a  chance  in  them.  Black 
stockings  and  shoes,  even  for  evening  wear, 
are  the  most  appropriate  choice. 

SHAM  DELICACY. 

And  now  I  have  somewhat  to  say  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  offend  the  preju- 
dices of  some  people.  I  mean,  in  advo- 
cating the  use,  by  those  who  need  it,  of 
almost  any  cosmetics  not  injurious  to 
health. 


Possibly  because  paint  is  considered  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  a  class  of  persons 
who  have  no  other  purpose  in  life  than  to 
look  attractive,  and  whom  we  can  not  wish 
to  imitate,  an  unnecessary  amount  of  con- 
tempt and  contumely  has  been  cast  on 
cosmetics.  It  seems  to  us  that  (apart  from 
the  risk  of  injuring  the  cuticle  of  the  skin, 
the  usual  result  of  opaque  and  bad  pastes 
and  powders)  there  is  not  any  more  harm 
or  degradation  in  avowedly  hiding  defects 
of  complexion,  or  touching  the  face  with 
pink  or  white,  than  in  padding  the  dress, 
piercing  the  ears,  or  replacing  a  lost  tooth ; 
nor  can  half  the  objections  be  urged  against 
this  practice  that  can  be  urged  against  that 
of  wearing  false  hair.  It  seems  to  me 
generally  a  harmless,  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
most  necessary  and  decent  practice.  There 
are  numberless  girls  who  are  most  amia- 
ble, and  who  would  be  almost  pretty,  per- 
haps quite  so,  if  they  were  not  afflicted 
with  thoroughly  bad  complexions.  Some 
by  nature,  some  through  a  peculiarity  of 
health,  are  martyrs  to  pimples  and  other 
eruptions  which  might  be  considerably  dis- 
guised ;  some  have  been  ruined  by  small- 
pox, by  fire — indeed,  every  one  knows 
cases  of  the  kind,  where  the  use  of  cosme- 
tics would  be  a  real  kindness  to  the  vic- 
tim's friends.  But  these  girls,  though  any 
other  personal  improvement,  such  as  pad- 
ding or  false  teeth,  is  quite  allowable  in 
their  eyes,  have  been  educated  in  a  right- 
eous horror  of  "p|int,"  and  talk  with  a 
flourish  about  the/  superiority  of  "  hones- 
ty," as  they  call  it  Indeed,  they  are  hon- 
est, where  they  can  least  afford  to  be  .so, 
and  with  the  unpleasant  result  of  disgust- 
ing their  friends.  But  they  are  not  tho- 
roughly honest — unhappily,  both  in  their 
honesty  and  dishonesty  they  are  equally 
unwise  and  culpable.  Let  them  take  off 
that  ridiculous  bustle,  and  put  a  little  harm- 
less powder  over  that  unsighdy  red  scar 
on  the  cheek ;  let  them  let  out  their  poor 
wasp-like  waists  to  something  like  a  sane 
circumference,  and  just  evaporate  with  one 
tiny  touch  of  white  the  horrid  red  spot  on 
their  nose.  It  seems  to  me  an  inexpressi- 
bly absurd  and  inconsistent  "  crack  "  of 
modem  middle-class  society,  that  if  an 
honest  girl  is  known  to  use  a  soup^on  of 
color  or  tinted  powder,  she  is  sneered  at 
and  laughed  at  by  her  virtuous  female 
friends,  and  so  she  yields ;  but  let  me  re- 
mind her  that  she  is  also  la.w^iJx'eA  ^ax'>&. '^^ 
has  gceaXlc«X,ot  w^mw^-^  ^xw>j  \«>x^qk.  S^knj^ 
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fingers,  or  any  other  defect.  Crows  will 
always  persecute  their  weaklier  brethren. 
There  are  always  crows  in  every  compa- 
ny ;  and  if  your  mistaken  "  honesty  "  for- 
bids you  to  conceal  or  improve  your  bad 
skin,  these  benevolent  fowls  will  none  the 
less  set  up6n  you  with  their  stinging  beaks 
and  hoarse  screams.  Your  honesty  will 
only  be  another  feather  to  wing  the  shafts 
of  such  enemies ;  you  will  not  save  your- 
self, but  you  will  succeed  in  annoying  so- 
ciety. If  a  woman  have  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a  conspicuous  tooth,  it  is  worse 
than  folly  not  to  replace  it  by  art,  rather 
than  force  upon  every  one  who  speaks  to 
her  the  extremely  unpleasant  appearance 
of  her  tongue  through  the  gap.  If  a  girl 
has  the  trial  of  a  complexion  so  bad  that 
the  sight  of  it  gives  one  a  turn,  it  is  sim- 
ply a  duty  for  her  either  not  to  go  into  so- 
ciety at  all,  or,  if  she  does,  %o  conceal  it 
as  she  would  not  scruple  to  conceal  lame- 
ness or  leanness.  You  have  no  right  to 
inflict  your  misfortune  on  every  body — it 
is  an  unpardonable  offense  against  good 
taste.  You  can't  alter  yowt  great  feet ;  but 
who  will  blame  you  for  wearing  well-made 
boots  ?  You  can't  help  losing  your  teeth; 
but  who  will  quarrel  with  you  for  wearing 
false  ones  ?  You  can  not  make  your  thin 
hair  thick ;  but  who  will  decline  your  ac- 
quaintance because  you  intermingle  an  ar- 
tificial plait  or  two  ?  Yet^  a  few  years  ago, 
false  teeth  and  fisdse  hair  were  among  the 
most  proscribed  of  proscribed  enonnities; 
while  now  every  one  sensibly  approves  the 
former,  and  every  girl  carries  a  Christian's- 
burden  of  the  latter,  and  openly  avows  it 
I  blame  some  of  them — I  do  not  blame 
all.  It  is  needless  for  a  woman  who  has 
plenty  of  natural  hair  to  add  false  hair  to 
It ;  and  if  carried  to  a  very  fashionable  ex- 
tent, the  impossible  plaits  and  cables  be- 
come a  folly  on  a  young  head;  but  I  do 
not  blame  them  altogether ;  for  it  is  better 
they  should  study  their  appearance  badly 
than  not  study  it  at  aU ;  and  when  Eng- 
land nurtures  a  more  cultivated  and  intel- 
ligent race,  these  monstrosities  of  fashion 
will  grow  beautifully  less. 

Lastly,  let  us  have  moderation  and  good 
taste.  If  an  emaciated  woman  pad  her 
dress,  she  must  not  overdo  it,  or  pad  it 
in  the  wrong  place — that  outrages  nature 
more  than  if  she  left  it  alone.  If  a  wo- 
man powder  or  pamt,  she  must  not  smear 
her  face  carelessly  with  unnatural  tints, 
like  a  clown  in  a  pantomime.    I  should 


never  recommend  unguents  injurious  or 
dangerous — belladonna  for  the  eyes,  for 
instance,  which,  after  a  time,  destroys  the 
sight,  and  in  most  cases  is  used  so  clum- 
siiy  that  the  effect  is  exceedingly  bad. 
There  are  transparent  cosmetics  which 
leave  the  pores  open  whilst  they  rint  the 
skin,  and  will  bear  safe  contact  with  soi4> 
and  water.  I  should  strenuously  enjoin 
the  wise  use  of  those  which  are  quite  com- 
patible with  health  and  cleanliness.  A 
woman  who  ruins  her  fine  head  of  dark 
hair  in  making  it  yellow  to  follow  the  fash" 
ion  is  a  fool ;  but  if  she  does  not  injure  it 
by  the  process,  and  she  prefers  to  wear  it 
yellow,  It  is  nobody's  business  to  criridse 
her.  Let  them  leave  her . iteie,  and  be 
more  wise  themselves.       vr-.fil*.  •  r  > 

O  women  I  do  not  pretiMl  you  are  in- 
difierent  to  your  own  charms:  it  is  not 
true,  and  were  it  true,  iiintoiild  be  a  disas- 
trous blunder.  Remefkbcr.that  others  are 
not  indifferent  to  you.  A  beautiful  wo- 
man is  a  joy  even  to  her  own  sex.  Beauty 
is  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  women  that 
they  never  £ril  to  appreciate  it  even  in  ri- 
vals, imless  they  themselves  happen  to  be 
ugly,  in  which  case  envy  must  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  them  spiteful — ^not  through 
real  ill-nature,  but  more  from  natural  im- 
pulse; not  even  consciously  very  often, 
but  inevitably.  A  woman  is  naturally  jea- 
lous of  her  rival ;  but  when  that  which  to 
her  affectionate  soul  is  dearer  than  life  it- 
self*— and  which  begets  her  love  of  beauty 
r— affection,  is  not  compromised,  she  will 
always  do  justice  to  her  sisters.  Gold- 
smith put  a  true  sentiment  into  the  mouth 
of  Emma  Haxdcastle,  '^The  next  best 
thing  to  being  pretty  one's  self,  is  to  have 
pretty  relations,"  and  a  pretty  face  is  such 
a  deUght  to  the  eye  that  it  ought  surely  to 
be  prized  and  cultivated.  But  cultivate  it 
wisely.  Women  have  no  right  to  injure 
their  health  in  order  to  enhance  their 
beauty. 

A  lady  who  squeezes  her  waist  into  ten 
inches,  endangers  her  life  in  order  to  be- 
come a  disgusting  object;  she  provokes 
the  horrified  query,  "Where  are  her 
lungs,  and  her  other  internal  organs?" 
She  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  com- 
pany of  all  lesthetic  and  sensible-minded 
people  till  she  sees  her  folly.  The  same 
must  be  said  of  a  girl  who  wears  heels  so 
lodty  that  she  can  not  walk  without  the 
support  of  an  umbrella,  and  whose  fea- 
tures are  actually  drawn  with  pain. 
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I  long  for  the  time  when  some  acknow- 
ledged censor  will  insist  upon  the  laws 
of  propriety  and  beauty  being  observed 
throughout  the  fashionable  world,  who 
will  absolutely  forbid  the  emaciated  to 
exhibit  their  bones  like  anatomical  mo- 
dels; who  will  sternly  command  those 
who  are  obese  beyond  all  limits  to  wear 


nothing  but  black,  decently  made;  who 
will  forbid  the  heated  dreams  of  over- 
worked dressmakers  to  disclose  themselves 
in  gigantic  patterns  on  human  drapery; 
who  will  then  perhaps  even  commence  a 
raid  against  the  obstinacy  which  clothes 
our  men  in  swallow-tails,  straight  trousers, 
shirt  collars,  and  "  anguish  pipes." 

WL  E.  H. 


— ♦•- 


MacmnUii*s  Magasine. 
JOHN     BRIGHT. 


I  WAS  standing,  some  three  years  ago, 
in  a  street  in  London,  talking  to  a  friend 
who  was  a  Conservative,  when  Mr.  Bright 
passed ;  on  which  my  friend  said,  **  That 
ought  to  be  the  proudest  man  in  England; 
for  while  he  has  not  budged  an  inch,  we, 
and  the  whole  country,  have  come  round 
to  his  way  of  thinking.**  This  led  me  to  try 
and  estimate  the  extent  of  Mr.  Bright's  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion  ;  hence  this  pa- 
per. As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the 
Conservatives  who  voted  for  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Reform  Bill,  had  previously,  at  a  longer  or 
shorter  interval  of  time,  denounced  Mr. 
Bright  and  those  who  thought  with  him, 
for  advocating  measures  of  Reform  less 
dentocratic,  and  less  subversive  of  the  ex- 
isting order  of  thmgs,  than  that  Bill.  This 
does  not  prove  that  the  Conservatives 
were  wrong  in  opposing  political  reforma- 
tion at  one  time,  and  passing  a  Radical 
Reform  Bfll  at  another :  it  does,  however, 
prove  that  they  had  changed  their  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  Re- 
form. Political  pioneers  there  must  ever  be, 
and,  being  pioneers,  they  must  expect  to 
be  mistrusted,  misrepresented,  and  abused : 
but  they  may  as  surely  look  forward  to  the 
spread  and  growth  of  their  opinions ;  and 
as  the  seed  they  have  sown  fructifies,  they 
may  expect,  as  in  the  case  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  Free-Trade,  and  Reform, 
that  others  should  put  in  the  sickle,  be- 
cause the  time  of  harvest  is  come.  Political 
pioneers  care,  or  ought  to  care,  more  for 
principles  than  for  party,  more  for  meas- 
ures than  men.  The  moderate  Liberals, 
the  old  Whigs,  the  thorough-goinj;  parti- 
sans fi-eely  spoke  of  the  political  dishones- 
ty and  tergiversation  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  Reform, 
and  were  angry  that  they  should  by  so  do- 
ing have  taken  from  them  one  of  their  best 
stock  election  cries,  which  they  secredy 


hoped  would  never  become  more  than  a 
cry;  but  the  Radicals,  while  opposed  to 
many  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Bill, 
which  they  regarded  as  imperfect  and  in- 
complete, while  suspecting  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  proposed  the  Bill,  gladly  wel- 
comed the  fact  that,  whether  in  pretence 
or  sincerity.  Reform,  however  short  in  com- 
pleteness of  that  for  which  they  had  for 
years  contended,  was  certain  of  attainment. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Bright  has  been  our 
best  known  pioneer,  and  what  has  been  said 
of  a  not  very  well-known  but  influential 
theological  pioneer,  might  with  very  little 
alteration  be  applied  to  Mr.  Bright :  "  He 
was  careless  oif  his  own  name,  provided 
the  higher  thoughts  for  which  he  c^ed 
were  found  bearing  fruit  He  possessed 
that  highest  of  all  magnanimity,  of  forget- 
ting himself  in  the  cause  which  he  loved, 
and  rejoicing  that  others  entered  into  the 
results  for  which  he  labored." 

Even  Mr.  Brighfs  opponents,  who  have 
by  the  by  adopted  many  of  his  views, 
acknowledge  that  he  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  commonest  meaning  of  the  word ; 
that  he  has  been  in  advance  of  the  politi- 
cal opinion  of  his  day.  For  years  he  has 
been  cutting  his  way  through  the  tangled 
jungle  of  ignorance  and  prejudice;  for 
years  he  has  been  educating  large  masses 
of  men  of  all  ranks,  classes,  and  degrees, 
in  the  same  sense  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  said 
to  have  educated  his  followers.  But  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  say  that  Mr. 
Bright's  work  is  done,  that  he  is  no  longer 
sufficiently  advanced  in  opinion  to  lead, 
but  that  he  most  be  content  to  fall  into  the 
ranks,  and  follow  the  leadership  of  men 
more  advanced,  who  have  a  keener  insight 
into  the  wants  of  the  present  day,  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  those 
recendy  enfranchised  b^  Mx^^^^-^j^n*^^*^ 
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ed,  the  electoral  franchise  having  been  ex- 
tended, an  Irish  Land  Bill  become  law, 
and  provision  made  for  the  better  educa- 
tion of  the  people, — that  having  thus  seen 
the  whole  of  the  chief  measures  for  which 
he  has  contended  carried  into  effect,  Mr. 
Bright  must  stand  aside,  and  amuse  him- 
self with  salmon  fishing.  This  fallacy  has 
gained  strength  and  substance,  owing  to 
Mr.  Bright*s  enforced  retirement  from  pub- 
lic affairs. 

Now  it  will  be  my  aim  to  show,  that  im- 
portant as  are  the  measures  that  have  been 
carried,  yet  they  do  not,  when  taken  to- 
gether, make  a  moiety  of  the  political  pro- 
gramme which  Mr.  Bright  has  consistent- 
ly and  j>ersistently  advocated.  And  I  ven- 
ture to  hazard  this  prophecy,  that  as  in  1858, 
after  nearly  three  years*  absolute  retirement 
from  public  life,  Mr.  Bright  appeared  like 
a  giant  refreshed,  and  was  able  to  effect 
more  than  before  his  illness,  so  now  we 
may  expect  Mr.  Bright's  return  to  active 
life  will  be  signalized  by  another  decennial 
period  of  sound  and  thorough  political  work. 

I  may  state  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  claim  for  Mr.  Bright  more  than  is 
his  due.  I  neither  think  nor  wish  to  im- 
ply that  he  has  been  the  sole  instrument 
in  bringing  public  opinion  to  the  state  of 
ripeness  which  effected  the  passage  of  the 
important  measures  which  he  has  advocat- 
ed, and  for  advocating  which  he  has  been 
reviled  and  misrepresented ;  which  mea- 
sures however  have,  after  more  or  fewer 
years,  been  regarded  as  not  quite  so  dan- 
gerous as  was  supposed,  as  not  dangerous 
at  all,  and  at  last  as  wise,  politic,  and  ben- 
eficial. I  merely  take  Mr.  Bright  as  the 
leading  man  left  to  us  of  the  small  band  of 
pioneers  known  as  Radicals  when  the  title 
was  opprobrious,  who  have  labored  for  pro- 
gress and  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  gauge  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Bright*«  debt  to  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Cobden, 
or  Mr.  Villiers,  any  more  than  I  attempt 
to  decide  how  much  of  his  indisputable  in- 
fluence is  due  to  his  facile  eloquence ;  to 
his  terse,  plain  language ;  to  his  thorough- 
ly English  cast  of  thought;  to  his  familiar, 
heart-to-heart,  scriptural  form  of  expression. 
He  is  alive,  and  is  happily  recovering  his 
health.  Before  his  illness  he  revised  the 
volumes  of  his  published  speeches  which 
were  edited  by  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  which 
therefore  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of 
his  own  opinions,  and  not  alone  of  his  in- 
dividual  opinions,  but  also  aii  the  sum- 


mary of  the  opinions  of  the  small,  earnest, 
thoughtful  party  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
of  which  he  is  chief.  In  this  sense  I  take 
these  speeches,  and  throughout  this  paper 
I  shall  refer  only  to  them.  From  these 
speeches  alone  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
good  my  proposition,  that  not  a  tithe  of  the 
measures  which  the  Radical  party  have  ad- 
vocated has  yet  been  carried  into  effect ; 
that  those  which  remain  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Bright  has  in  no  way  for- 
feited his  position  as  a  pioneer,  as  a  leader 
of  progressive  political  thought ;  and  that 
if  health  and  strength  are  restored  to  Mr. 
Bright,  he  will  influence  the  legislation  of 
the  immediate  future  as  much  as  he  has 
that  of  the  recent  past. 

Even  if  some  deny  that  Mr.  Bright's  in- 
fluence is  as  widely  spread  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  certainly  his  power  is  greater ; 
not  only  has  he  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  his  followers ;  not  only  is  he 
the  trusted  and  honored  friend  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  leader  of  the  (louse  of 
Lords;  but  he  has  been  accepted  with 
marked  cordiality  by  the  Queen  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  and  Cabinet.  It 
would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage,  alike 
of  the  Ministry  and  the  country,  if  Mr. 
Bright  would  again  accept  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  without  being  harassed  by  the 
cares  and  responsibility  of  any  department. 
What  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Lansdowne 
have  been  to  former  Cabinets,  that  may 
Mr.  Bright  become  to  the  present ;  and  it 
does  not  require  much  foresight  to  see  that, 
with  the  accidents  and  chances  of  life,  it 
may  happen  that  Mr.  Bright  may  himself 
one  day  be  Prime  Minister ;  were  he  but  ten 
years  younger  this  would  seem  a  certainty. 

We  should  take  care  that  we  are  not  led 
away  by  the  noisy  declamation  of  what  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  the  journeyman  engitieer, 
styles, "  the  demonstrative  clique  "  of  work- 
ing men,  who,  he  says,  are  regarded  ''  by 
an  influential  section  of  the  working  class- 
es "  as  '*  self-seeking,  place-seeking,  and 
wire-pulling  men ; "  and  I  hope  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  Mr.  Wright,  and  those 
who  think  with  him,  that  when  they  ask 
for  **  a  real  people's  tribune,  such  a  man  as 
John  Bright  was  in  the  strength  of  his  ear- 
ly prime,  and  to  the  full  as  advanced  in 
opmion  for  this  day  as  John  Bright  was  for 
that  time,"  that  no  better,  no  more  likely 
man  can  be  found  to  realize  his  hopes,  and 
to  carry  into  effect  his  \vashes,  than  the 
Right  Honorable  John  Bright 
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So  far  back  as  1845  Mr.  Bright  said,  '*  I 
assert  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ire- 
land is  at  the  root  of  the  evils  of  that  coun- 
try ;  "  and  again  he  called  it "  the  most  dis- 
graceful institution  in  Christendom."  Two 
years  later,  speaking  on  the  Irish  Land 
question,  "  There  is  an  unanimous  admis- 
sion now  that  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland 
are  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
land."  While  few  deny  that  these  opinions 
were  true,  still  fewer  realize  for  how  long  a 
period  Mr.  Bright  held  them.  I  have  quot- 
ed these  words  in  order  to  show  that  the 
man  who  for  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
years  lost  no  fair  opportunity  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  such  opinions,  to  which  opin- 
ions a  vast  majority  of  the  electors  at  length 
gave  in  their  adherence,  is  entitled  to  as 
much  or  more  credit  (discredit,  if  his  op- 
ponents like  to  say  so)  than  the  man  who, 
having  for  years  disputed  them,  actually 
works  up  these  opinions  into  a  Bill,  and  in- 
duces the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  it. 
But  in  1866  Mr.  Bright,  in  unmistakable 
terms,  threw  down  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  take  up  the  Irish  Question  and 
deal  with  it  in  a  statesmanlike  manner :  "  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
whether  this  Irish  question  is  above  the  sta- 
ture of  himself  and  of  his  colleagues.  Take 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Is  there 
in  any  legislative  assembly  in  the  world  a 
man,  as  the  world  judges,  of  more  tran- 
scendent capacity  ?  I  will  say  even,  is 
there  a  man  with  a  more  honest  wish  to  do 
good  to  the  country  in  which  he  occupies 
so  conspicuous  a  place  ?  "  Thus  in  no  dim 
manner  was  foreshadowed  the  alliance  be- 
tween Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  which 
led  to  the  inauguration  of  a  humane  policy 
towards  Ireland — ^to  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Church  and  Land  Bills,  which  measures, 
though  still  denounced  by  those  who  op- 
posed them,  and  somewhat  disappointing 
the  expectations  of  those  who  thought  to 
gather  a  rich  crop  of  fruit  immediately  that 
the  tree  was  planted,  have  led  The  O'Don- 
oghue,  an  undoubted  Irish  patriot,  to  de- 
clare Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  to  be 
"  a  Government  which  has  redressed  the 
wrongs  of  ages,  which  has  establi^ed  the 
reign  of  equality  and  justice  in  Ireland." 

As  Mr.  Bright  was  in  advance  not  only 
of  the  general  opinion  of  the  coimtry  on 
the  Irish  question,  but  even  of  those  who 
regarded  him  as  their  most  out^oken  cham- 
pion, so  on  most  purely  political  questions 
did  he  head  or  act  with  the  most  advanc- 
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ed  party  of  progress.  It  will  be  sufficient 
if  I  name  a  few  on  which  legislation  has 
taken  place,  as  free  Trade,  admission  of 
Jews  to  Parliament,  Church  Rates,  Eccle- 
siastical Titles,  removal  of  Tests,  Educa- 
tion, withdrawal  of  Troops  from  Canada, 
and  Reform.  Many  other  questions  have 
been  decided,  if  not  in  accordance  with 
the  exact  principles  advocated  by  the  Rad- 
ical leaders,  yet  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  them.  Now  the  probable  course  of 
opinion — therefore  of  legislation — in  the 
future,  can  only  be  learned  by  careful  study 
of  the  past  and  present ;  and  if  we  look 
back  a  few  years,  we  shall  see  that  the 
whole  course  of  legislation  has  been  pro- 
gressive, what  is  called  democratic  and 
Americanizing  our  institutions  by  those 
who,  acting  as  a  break,  have  delayed  some- 
what, but  have  altogether  failed  in  arrest- 
ing, "  the  wild  and  destructive  "  course  of 
the  powerful  locomotive  driven  by  the  mid- 
dle-class Radical  leaders. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  present,  we  see 
that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legisla- 
tion has  been  in  accordance  with  the  wish- 
es of  the  Radical  party,  except  on  Educa- 
tion ;  on  which  question  his  Government  is 
in  danger  from  his  Radical  supporters.  If 
Mr.  Bright  does  not  again  take  office,  he 
has  left  in  the  volumes  of  his  speeches 
charts  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  course 
he  would  have  steered ;  let  us  see  then 
what  future  legislation  is  likely  to  be,  as 
laid  down  in  these  charts  so  plainly  that 
none  who  try  to  read  aright  can  fail  to  read 
righdy. 

The  first  question  which  is  going  to  be 
decided,  whether  first  in  importance  or  not, 
is  the  Ballot,  which  would  hardly  occupy 
the  pre-eminent  position  assigned  to  it  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  programme  but  for  such 
sentences  as  these  spoken  by  Mr.  Bright  in 
1858,  with  which  the  whole  Radical  party 
agree :  "  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Reformers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  any  Reform  Bill  which 
pretends  to  be  generally  satisfactory  to 
the  Reformers  must  concede  the  shelter 
and  protection  of  the  Ballot."  And  again ,. 
speaking  of  the  reduction  of  the  franchise 
"  I  think  if  there  be  any  call  now  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Ballot,  that  call  will  be 
more  strong  and  imperative  after  such  » 
change  in  the  franchise  has  been  made.*** 
Some  excitement  was  caused  amongst  the 
Conservatives  by  Mr.  Gladstone'^  ^^s&\s\% 
allusion  dunn^X)A&  \a&\.  se^vo^  \ft  ^^\ssk&  V«sr- 
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ther  measures  of  Reform  which  might  be 
necessary.  Hoping,*  well-nigh  believing, 
that  their  Reform  Bill  meant  finality,  the 
Conservatives  deeply  resented  this  hint. 
If,  however,  they  had  studied  the  chart 
which  lies  open  to  them,  they  would  have 
read,  "  I  know  no  reason  why  the  franchise 
should  not  be  as  extensive  in  the  counties 
as  in  the  boroughs."  And  again,  **  When 
you  have  settled  the  question  of  the  Suf- 
frage, you  stand  and  will  stand  free  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  Redistribution  of 
oeats. 

A  question  said  to  be  new  has  this  au- 
tumn been  advanced  toward  the  front  of 
the  host  of  those  awaiting  discussion  and 
settlement — the  Reform,  or,  failing  Reform- 
ation, then  the  Abolition,  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  To  those  who,  ostrich-like,  bury 
themselves  in  the  sand,  and  give  not  earn- 
est or  attentive  heed  to  the  floating  atoms 
of  thought  and  suggestion,  until  they  gath- 
er themselves  together  into  a  mass,  when 
they  are  recognized  as  public  opinion,  this 
question  may  be  regarded  as  novel ;  but  in 
1858  Mr.  Bright  said,  "  We  know,  every 
body  knows,  nobody  knows  it  better  than 
the  Peers,  that  a  house  of  hereditary  legis- 
lation can  not  be  a  permanent  institution 
in  a  free  country.  For  we  believe  that 
such  an  institution  must  in  the  course  of 
.time  require  essential  modification."  Again, 
while  saying  that  the  chief  reason  why  the 
House  of  Lords  adjourns  so  frequently 
wthout  transacting  any  important  business 
is  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Government  of  the  day,  he  adds,  "  All  of 
.U6  in  our  younger  days  were  taught  by 
.those  who  had  the  care  of  us  a  verse  which 
vwas  intended  to  inculcate  the  virtue  of  in- 
dustry.    One  couplet  was  to  this  efiect: 

"  '  Satan  still  some  mischief  finds 
For  idle  hands  to  do.' 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  men,  however 
high  in  station,  are  exempt  from  that  un- 
fortunate effect  which  arises  to  all  of  us 
from  a  course  of  continual  idleness,"  The 
sting  of  the  sketch  drawn  by  Mr.  Bright  of 
a  Peer's  proxy  being  used  by  the  leader  of 
his  pacty  .while  he  was  himself  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  ques- 
tion on  which  his  vote  was  given,  has  been 
removed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Peers  them- 
selves.; and  their  sensible  and  judicious 
conduct,  when  ^he  use  of  the  proxy  came 
under  serious  discussion,  leads  those  (nine- 
tenths  of  the  nation)  who  dislike  the  thought 
of  so  violent  a  wrench  being  given  to  the 


Constitution,  as  the  forcible  extraction  of 
a  wisdom  tooth  which  shows  only  slight 
symptoms  of  decay,  and  which  any  dentist 
of  moderate  skill  can  easily  stop,  to.  liope 
and  think  that  without  violence  or  difficul- 
ty the  House  of  Lords  may  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  altered  circumstan- 
ces of  the  country.  The  bats  and  moles 
of  public  life  alone  profess  to  think  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
perfect.  "That  is  a  House,  recollect,  in 
which  three  members  form  a  quorum :" 
when  Lord  Lifford  a  few  years  ago  was 
dilating  on  an  Irish  question,  Lord  Gran- 
ville w\th  gentle  force  detained  Lord  de 
Grey  on  the  1  reasury  bench,  and  by  so 
doing  had  twice  the  strength  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. The  chart  clearly  indicates  the  Re- 
fomi  of  the  House  of  Lords.  And  one 
feature  of  such  Reformation  is  not  dimly 
foreshadowed.  "  There  is  another  kind  of 
Peer  which  I  am  afraid  to  touch  upon; 
that  creature  of — what  shall  I  say  ?  of 
monstrous,  nay  even  of  adulterous  birth — 
the  Spiritual  Peer."  Again,  "  High  titles, 
vast  revenues,  great  power  conferred  upon 
Christian  ministers,  are  as  without  warrant 
to  my  mind  in  Scripture  as  in  reason." 

The  country  was  more  or  less  astonished 
to  find  that  Mr.  MialFs  motion  for  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, although  not  supported  by  a  single 
Anglo-Catholic  vote,  the  priests  of  which 
small  but  earnest  and  influential  school 
talk  louidly  of  the  advantage  which  would 
accrue  to  the  Church  if  set  free  from  the 
trammels  of  the  State,  instead  of  being 
contemptuously  rejected  was  supported  by 
a  respectable  minority.  As  far  back  as 
1845  ^^-  Bright  said,  while  speaking  of 
the  Church  of  England,  "  The  Church  has 
been  upheld  as  a  bulwark  against  Catholi- 
cism; yet  all  the  errors  of  Catholicism  find 
a  home  and  a  hearty  welcome  tliere."  "  In 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  in  o^er 
counties,  that  Church  is  found  to  be  too 
unwieldly  a  machine,  and  altogether  un- 
fitted to  a  population  growing  in  numbers 
and  intelligence  like  that  of  those  parts  of 
the  kingdom."  Again,  in  1^60 :  "  Mr. 
Miall  has  not  the  smallest  objection  to  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  religious  body 
.  .  .  what  he  objects  to  is,  that  the  Church 
should  be,  as  it  has  been,  so  much  of  a  po- 
litical institution."  And  then,  in  words  the 
truth  of  which  we  realize  eleven  years  after 
they  were  spoken :  "  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  among  the  clergy  of  the 
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Establishment,  and  the  most  thoughtful  of 
her  sons,  there  is  throughout  the  kingdom 
at  this  moment  a  deep  sentiment  at  work 
which,  altogether  apart  from  Mr.  Miall  and 
the  Liberation  Society,  is  destined  before 
many  years  are  over  to  make  great  changes 
in  the  constitution  and  condition  of  that 
Church."  Unless  sweeping  reforms  are 
introduced,  disestablishment  is  a  matter  of 
a  very  few  years ;  three  general,  elections 
at  the  longest. 

Our  chart  indicates  reform  in  our  mode 
of  licensing  rather  than  any  such  wholesale 
uprooting  of  the  present  system  as  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  passing  of  the 
Permissive  Bill;  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  in  i860,  **  that  the  opening  of  public- 
houses  and  beer-shops,  and  the  granting  of 
licenses,"  should  be  intrusted  to  the  ordi- 
nary local  governing  bodies  of  the  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs." 

Land  tenure,  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  are  taking  up  so  much  of  men's 
thoughts  as  to  have  passed  from  the  stage 
of  desultory  discussion  to  the  stage  of  asso- 
ciated consideration  by  a  League  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  legisla- 
tion as  the  result  of  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  those  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  subject. 

Now  there  are  some  questions  which 
take  a  generation  before  they  run  their 
course ;  others  take  a  few  years  less  :  but 
if  the  advocates  of  well-nigh  any  question 
are  in  earnest,  they  can  form  a  small  party 
in  some  large  town,  composed  of  unflinch- 
ing men,  acting  upon  sound  principles  and 
from  conviction,  who  will  not  be  tempted 
to  deviate  from  the  course  they  have  mark- 
ed out  for  themselves.  If  they  can  obtain 
representation  for  their  views  in  Parlia- 
ment, especially  if  they  can  obtain  a  spokes- 
man of  ability  to  represent  their  views,  le- 
gislation is  but  a  matter  of  time  :  so  surely 
as  a  bullet  from  a  good  rifle  held  by  a  skill- 
ed shot  will  sooner  or  later  hit  the  bull's- 
eye,  so  sure  is  it  that  sooner  or  later  such 
men  will  succeed.  The  stages  through 
which  such  questions  run  are  (i)  sugges- 
tion, (2)  discussion,  (3)  hopeless  resolution 
submitted  to  Hpuse  of  Commons,  news- 
paper ridicule,  (4)  conference,  (5)  forma- 
tion of  a  League,  followed  by  (6)  active 
agitation,  press  discussion  and  approval, 
election  cry.  (7)  mentioned  in  Queen's 
Speech,  legislation.  The  men  composing 
the  party  of  progress  are  more  determined 
than  those  who  make  up  the  party  of  re- 


sistance, who  ever  find  some  of  their  stand- 
ing-ground crumbling  beneath  their  feet ; 
while  the  party ^of  progress,  standing  upon 
the  sound  ground  of  right  and  true  princi- 
ple, is  irresistible. 

The  delicate  and  difficult  questions  of 
land  tenure,  primogeniture,  entail,  game — 
in  short,  the  whole  of  the  questions  in 
which  landlords  and  the  agricultural  inte- 
rests are  most  deeply  interested — are  in 
my  sixth  category,  and  Canute's  courtiers 
might  just  as  well  expect  that  he  could  hin- 
der the  advance  of  the  flowing  tide,  as  the 
country  party  that  they  can  prevent  these 
questions  passing  through  the  sixth  stage, 
and  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  game  ques- 
tion has  made  great  progress ;  many  land- 
lords have  made  great  concessions;  yet 
we  still  have  "  bands  of  men  ....  prowl- 
ing about  in  almost  every  county  endeav- 
oring to  destroy  game,"  (which  the  law 
has  never  yet  said  is  property,)  and  we 
"have  outrages  ....  in  which  game- 
keepers and  poachers  are  killed  and  mur- 
dered." "  By  this  system  of  game-pre- 
serving the  landlords  are  made  the  great- 
est enemies  of  a  class  in  whose  real  well- 
being  they  have  the  truest  and  greatest 
interest."  The  number  of  Bills  that  have 
been  submitted  to  Parliament  dealing  with 
the  Game  Laws,  fix)m  trivial  modification 
to  unconditional  abolition,  show  that  legis- 
lation will  ere  long  be  effected ;  the  longer 
delayed,  the  more  stringent  will  it  be;  and 
as  Mr.  Dingwall  Fordyce  was  returned  for 
Aberdeenshire,  and  an  almost  unknown 
young  Englishman  unseated  the  most  pK)l- 
ished,  most  highly  cultivated  Scottish  coun- 
ty member,  mamly  on  the  Game  Law 
question,  so  ere  long  some  English  county 
may  be  found  following  the  example  of 
Aberdeenshire  and  Perthshire  in  their  de- 
termination to  get  rid  of  what  Mr.  Bright 
twenty-six  years  ago  denounced  as  "  a  mis- 
chievous and  unjust  system."  The  distri- 
bution and  tenure  of  land,  entail,  and  pri- 
mogeniture are,  as  1  have  said,  being  look- 
ed after  by  a  League;  but  in  1864  Mr. 
Bright  advocated  such  simple  alterations 
in  the  law  as  would  deal  with  land  like 
other  property,  would  distribute  the  land 
of  a  man  dying  intestate  as  it  distributes 
shares,  houses,  or  funded  property ;  would 
prevent  property  being  left  to  a  child  un- 
born, but  would  limit  it  to  those  alive  when 
the  will  was  made ;  but  did  tvot  ^h^xv^x^^*- 
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"  to  act  the  unnatural  and  absurd  part  of 
leaving  the  whole  of  his  property  to  one 
child,"  although  he  believed  it  to  be  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  "  the  great  universal  law 
of  natural  parental  affection  and  justice." 
He  said  in  1858,  "  The  system  of  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  primogeniture  and  on 
entails  and  settlements,  which  is  intended 
to  keep  vast  estates  in  one  hand  through 
successive  generations,  to  prevent  their 
economical  disposition  and  change  of  pro- 
perty which  is  found  so  advantageous  in 
every  other  kind  of  property,  is  full  of  the 
most  pernicious  consequences  not  only  to 
the  agricultural  classes,  but  to  all  other 
classes  of  our  countrymen,  since  we  are  all 
affected  by  it."  Now  it  will  be  quite  im- 
possible for  the  great  landlords,  whether 
Peers  or  Commoners,  to  prevent  legislation 
on  these  most  important  questions ;  resist 
doubtless  some  will,  but  while  they  may 
delay  and  modify  the  measures  that  will 
be  proposed,  a  prisoner  pinioned  by  Cal- 
craft,  and  being  unwillingly  forced  to  the 
scaffold,  has  just  as  much  chance  of  escap- 
ing execution  as  they  have  of  altogether 
getting  rid  of  these  troublesome  and  vexa- 
tious questions  without  legislation.  And 
while  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  landlords 
and  tenants,  landlords  and  laborers  do 
have  not  unpleasant  relations  on  many  es- 
tates, yet  how  long  those  who  have  been 
living  without  hope  in  this  world  will  rest 
contented  with  less  good  fare  and  less  good 
lodging  than  the  hunters  in  the  stable  and 
the  pedigree  stock  in  the  yards  which  they 
tend,  we  shall  only  know  when  the  county 
franchise  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
towns,  and  the  voter  has  discovered,  a 
work  of  years  probably,  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely protected  from  both  landlord,  agent, 
and  master,  "by  the  shelter  of  the  Bal- 
lot." Neither  can  the  Conservatives  de- 
rive much  comfort  from  the  fact  of  their 
opponents  not  being  agreed.  The  Liberal 
party  must  ever  be  like  water  heaped  up 
by  the  Conservative  dam,  over  which  or 
through  the  crevices  of  which  Radical  pio- 
neers find  their  way,  making  the  holes 
larger  by  reason  of  use,  imtil  over,  under, 
through  the  dam  potu^  a  sufficient  volume 
of  water  to  effect  the  purpose  of  the  pio- 
neer :  in  spite  of  the  dam,  Uie  water  reaches 

the  sea* 

Work  enough  surely  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  for  years,  yet  more 
remains.  America  is  the  only  first-class 
power    wko    devotes    almost    its    entire 


strength  to  its  home,  p  opposed  to  its 
foreign  policy — Whence  tne  immense  devel- 
opment of  that  great  country;  but  Eng- 
land might  be  free  to  devote  herself  to  her 
own  affairs,  says  Mr.  Bright,  "but  for  the 
networks  and  complications  fi*om  which  it 
is  impossible  that  we  can  gain  one  single 
atom  of  advantage  for  this  country."  We 
have  treaties  on  every  side ;  but  as  treaties 
can  not  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be 
permanent,  irrevocable,  eternal,  some  limit 
must  be  fixed ;  and  as  we  have  had  a  Con- 
servative Minister — Sir  John  Pakington — 
striking  out  the  words  "  balance  of  p)ower" 
from  the  preamble  of  the  Mutiny  Act, 
thereby  showing  that  the  Conservatives  at 
any  rate  will  never  go  to  war  again  for 
"  the  balance  of  power,"  so  may  we  expect 
to  find — "  it  may  not  be  in  our  life-time," 
— a  Prime  Minister  "who  will  denounce 
the  expenditure  of  every  shilling,  the  en- 
gagement of  every  man,  the  employment 
of  every  ship  which  has  no  object  but  in- 
termeddling in  the  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries." 

The  extent  of  the  influence  which  the 
Radical  party  has  exercised  over  the  opin- 
ion of  the  country  on  our  foreign  policy 
may  be  to  some  extent  estimateid  by  the 
conduct  of  all  parties :  the  Conservative 
party  giving  up  the  balance  of  power,  the 
Liberal  party  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
Russia,  and  both  parties  uniting  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Alabama  question,  when 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  co-operated  with 
Lord  De  Grey,  and  when  men  of  all  par- 
ties in  the  borough  of  Southampton  signi- 
fied by  an  address  their  approval  of  the 
Recorder  of  London  sitting  on  the  Court 
of  Arbitration.  Thoroughly  to  carry  out 
the  same  policy  in  our  relations  with  Eu- 
ropean powers  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the 
aim  of  the  Radical  party.  Great  strength 
at  home,  and  absolute  abstention  from  un- 
necessary interference  with  the  affairs  of 
others,  will  bring  about  influence  abroad 
and  prosperity  to  the  whole  empire. 

On  no  question  has  Mr.  Bright  an- 
noimced  a  dearer  and  more  deliberate 
opinion  than  on  "our  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  India."  It  may  be  that  on  this 
question  he  is,  like  Mr.  Fawcett,  much  in 
advance  of  the  Radical  party,  who  in  some 
measure  share  the  blame  attaching  to  near- 
ly the  whole  of  our  public  men,  who  to- 
tally neglect  India  in  times  of  peace  and 
quiet,  and  only  legislate  in  a  hurry,  and 
therefore  carelessly,  in  the  time  of  trouble 
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and  disquietude.  "  The  edifice  we  have 
reared  is  too  vast  ....  too  vast  for  man- 
agement." "  The  office  of  Governor-Gen- 
eral should  be  abolished."  "  I  believe  the 
.  duties  of  the  Governor-General  are  far 
greater  than  any  human  being  can  ade- 
quately fulfill."  "I  would  have  at  least 
five  Presidencies,  and  I  would  have  the 
Governments  of  those  Presidencies  equal 
in  rank  and  salary."  Again,  "  How  long 
does  England  propose  to  govern  India  ?" 
"You  may  govern  India,  if  you  like,  for 
the  good  of  England ;  but  the  good  of 
England  must  come  through  the  channel 
of  the  good  of  India."  As  this  latter 
policy  is  now  more  or  less  adopted;  as 
natives  occupy,  and  fill  with  satisfactory 
success,  judicial  and  other  high  offices ;  as 
we  are  by  means  of  education,  by  the 
facilities  of  traveling  and  correspondence, 
training  considerable  numbers  of  natives, 
teaching  them  to  govern — ^is  it  not  well 
that  we  should  in  days  of  quietness  and 
peace  give  some  of  our  attention  to  India  ? 
The  policy  indicated  above,  which  is  care- 
fully elaborated  in  the  speeches  from  which 
these  extracts  are  taken,  seems  so  wise,  so 
thoughtful,  in  many  ways  so  expedient,  as 
to  render  its  adoption,  in  part  at  any  rate, 
a  mere  question  of  time. 

The  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  the 
encouragement  of  emigration,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  probate  duty  to  all  property 
which  passes  by  death  from  one  owner  to 
another,  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  dis- 
connecting ourselves  from  the  policy  and 
interests  of  Turkey,  the  extravagance  of 
our  taxation,  Indian  finance,  and  the  deal- 
ing with  pauperism,  are  a  few  more  of  the 
questions  on  which  Mr.  Bright  has  ex- 
pressed opinions  in  most  decided  and  un- 
mistakable terms,  and  on  which  legislation 
must  take  place.  But  perhaps  nothing 
has  been  more  remarkable  than  the  persist- 
ence with  which,  through  evil  report  and 
good  report,  he  has  urged  on  England  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  most  friendly  and 
most  intimate  relations  with  America,  but 
for  which  never  could  such  a  treaty  have 
been  seriously  considered  as  the  Alabama 
Treaty.  A  few  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  a  thing  quite  impK)ssible  that  a  Ra- 
dical Peer  and  a  Conservative  Cabinet 
Minister  should  sit  on  a  Commission  to- 
gether at  Washington  to  inaugurate  the 
great  international  system  of  arbitration  in- 
stead of  war.  All  parties  and  nearly  every 
man  of  weight  in  this  country  now  recog- 


nize that  the  Americans  are  our  "kins- 
men," that  America  may  fairly  be  called 
"  the  Transatiantic  English  nation — the 
inheritor  and  partaker  of  all  the  historic 
glories  of  this  country."  Again,  "  I  am 
persuaded  of  this  as  much  as  I  am  of  any 
thing  that  I  know  and  believe,  that  the 
more  perfect  the  friendship  that  is  estab- 
lished between  the  people  of  England  and 
the  free  people  of  America,  the  more  you 
will  find  your  path  of  progress  here  made 
easy  for  you,  and  the  more  will  social  and 
political  liberty  advance  amongst  us."  It 
is  now  difficult  to  believe  that  for  such 
words  Mr.  Bright  should  have  been  reviled, 
abused,  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  a  dangerous  and  malicious  man, 
one  to  be  feared,  and,  if  possible,  to  be 
made  to  keep  silence.  Yet  such  is  the 
fact. 

I  think  that  I  have  shown  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Radical  party,  so  far  as  it 
is  represented  by  Mr.  Bright's  authorized 
speeches,  is  by  no  means  exhausted ;  and 
that  as  the  legislation  of  the  recent  past 
has  been  very  much  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Radical  party,  as  opposed 
to  old  Whigs  and  Conservatives,  so  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be 
any  alteradon  in  this  respect  in  the  future, 
even  if  the.  Liberal  party  is  somewhat  out 
of  hand  at  present,  and  has  to  be  pulled 
together  by  a  short  visit  to  the  left  hand 
of  the  Speaker.  The  Radical  party  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  the  representa- 
tives of  towns,  and  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  towns  seem  rather  on  the  increase 
than  otherwise :  at  this  moment  Birming- 
ham is  the  centre  of  agitation  for  the  Re- 
form of  the  House  of  Lords;  Newcastle 
for  Disestablishment  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland;  Manchester  for 
unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  Nonconform- 
ists ;  Nottingham  for  fresh  legislation  af- 
fecting working  men ;  while  Leeds,  Bolton, 
and  London  have  recently  or  are  about  to 
witness  public  meetings  to  advocate  a  Re- 
distribution of  Seats,  Edinburgh  is  moving 
with  reference  to  Licensing:  in  fact  the 
towns  are  for  (he  most  part  Radical.  But 
upon  no  one  of  these  questions  has  Mr. 
Bright  £ailed  to  express  an  opinion,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  that  opinion  is  very 
much  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  promoters*  of 
these  interesting  Conferences  which  are 
now  becoming  so  cotxwskoxv,     '\>ccax  >^* 
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known  as  a  chivalric  champion  of  the 
Queen,  and  a  true  friend  to  our  limited 
monarchy,  adds  immensely  to  his  influence; 
for  the  Republicans  in  England  are  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  a  few  towns,  and  in 
every  town  in  the  kingdom  are  in  a  hope- 
less minority.  I  have  merely  indicated  a 
few  of  Mr.  Bright's  political  opinions  that 
have  not  yet  been  completely  carried  out, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
inducing  many  to  read  Mr.  Bright's  speech- 
es for  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may 
form  their  own  judgment  thereon.  Re- 
spected, admired,  trusted,  believed  in  as 
he  is  by  thousands,  I  shall  be  astonished 
if  a  close  and  careful  study  of  these  beauti- 
ful speeches  in  the  light  that  I  have  indi- 
cated does  not  convince  other  thousands 
that,  whether  for  power  or  pathos,  fore- 
sight or  feeling,  simplicity  or  sincerity, 
earnestness,  truth,  or  eloquence,  these  vol- 
umes are  hard  to  match  in  the  English 
language.  One  passage  only  will  I  quote, 
recalling  to  mind  as  it  does  one  still  great- 
er who  "  must  needs  glory :"  **  My  con- 


science tells  me  that  I  have  labored  honest- 
ly only  to  destroy  that  which  is  evil  and 
to  build  up  that  which  is  good.  The  p>o- 
litical  gains  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as 
they  were  summed  up  the  other  night  by 
the  Hon.  member  for  Wick,  are  my  pK>liti- 
cal  gains,  if  they  can  be  called  the  gains 
in  any  degree  of  any  living  Englishman. 
And  if  now,  in  all  the  great  centres  of  our 
population — in  Birmingham  with  its  busy 
district,  in  Manchester  with  its  encircling 
towns,  in  the  population  of  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  in  Glasgow,  and  amidst 
the  vast  industries  of  the  West  of  Scotland, 
and  in  this  great  Babylon  in  which  we  are 
assembled — if  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
surrounded  by  hungry  and  exasperated 
multitudes ;  if  now  more  than  at  any  time 
during  the  last  hundred  years  it  may  be 
said,  quoting  the  beautifid  woi-ds  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  'Content  sits  basking  on  the 
cheeks  of  toil ;'  if  this  House  and  its  states- 
men glory  in  the  change,  have  not  I  as 
much  as  any  living  man  some  claim  to 
partake  of  that  glory  ?" 

S.  Flood  Page. 
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On  my  visit  to  Egypt  during  the  winter 
of  1868-9,  I  was  interested  and  amused  by 
the  tricks  of  the  "  serpent-charmer,"  the 
baboon-trainer,  and  other  zoologically-dis- 
posed natives,  who  exhibit  the  accomplish- 
ments of  themselves  and  their  captives  in 
the  warm  and  bright  January  sunshine  on 
the  broad  trottoir  of  the  Esbekiah,  below 
the  entry-terrace  of  Shepherd's  Hotel, 
whereon  the  traversers  to  and  fi^om  our  In- 
dian empire,  with  other  sojourners,  love  to 
bask  and  congregate. 

I  wished  to  see  the  process  by  which 
the  charmer  clears  the  house  infested  by 
ophidian  vermin,  hoping  to  get  some  clue 
to  its  intelligible  element.  I  found  in  Mr. 
Broadway,  formerly  a  pupil  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance Cartright,  and  now  surgeon- 
dentist  to  the  Khedive,  the  Hareem,  and 
the  hant  ton  of  Cairo,  a  friendly  and  will- 
ing ally  in  this  matter.  He  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  notable  member  of  the 
privileged  family  of  Derwishes,  who  pro- 
fess to  inherit  the  quasi  supernatural  facul- 
ty, and  drove  me  to  a  part  of  the  suburbs 
of  Cairo  where  dwellings  were  to  be  found 
Yike)y  to  require  and  profit  by  it. 


The  charmer  came  to  appointment,  ac- 
companied by  a  boy  with  a  bag,  said  to  be 
for  the  snakes  that  were  to  be  captured. 

The  houses  were  of  the  low  tumble- 
down character  common  in  those  suburbs  ; 
most  of  them  detached,  in  patches  of  slov- 
enly-cultivated groimd. 

I  suggested  that  the  charmer  should 
strip,  and  have  his  garments  searched  be- 
fore entering ;  but  he  refused,  and  even  re- 
sisted the  temptation  of  half-a-sovereign 
extra — a  large  sum  in  piasters — which  I 
thought  suspicious.  The  outer  garment  of 
the  vUlainous-looking  old  Sheik  was  the  long 
loose  frock  of  a  coarse  blue  cotton-stuff, 
called  "  galabieh,"  with  large  baggy  sleeves, 
or  what  looked  like  sleeves  from  the  mode 
of  its  adjustment  A  conjuror  would  have 
concealed  the  major  part  of  his  property 
in  its  ample  folds. 

He  entered  a  house  followed  by  his  boy 
and  ourselves.  I  may  mention  that  we 
were  joined  by  Mr.  Solly,  son  of  my  old 
and  esteemed  friend  the  late  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
who  happened  then  to  be  in  Cairo.  The 
Sheik,  on  entering,  stepped  forward,  mys- 
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teriously  glancing  to  the  right  and  left, 
muttering  and  occasionally  whistling,  and 
passing  from  room  to  room,  closely  follow- 
ed and  watched  by  us ;  he,  however,  left 
that  house,  intimating  that  it  was  free  from 
snakes. 

In  the  next  house — and  whenever  any 
inhabitant  was  visible,  the  charmer  was 
reverently  welcomed — on  entering  the  sec- 
ond room  I  noticed  that  a  doorway  led 
from  it  to  a  darkened  apartment  without 
other  entry  or  exit.  The  charmer  stood  at 
^this  doorway,  his  legs  apart,  his  arms  on 
the  lintel,  his  turbaned  visage  poked  for- 
ward, and  the  incantation  and  whistling 
becoming  emphatic.  I  tried  to  get  into 
the  place,  but  there  was  no  passing  with- 
out shoving  the  fellow  aside,  and  the  boy 
loudly  protested  against  my  proximity  and 
disturbance.  Tlie  charmer  next  stretched 
forward  the  hand  carrying  his  stick-  and 
tapped  the  wall  of  the  darkened  room ; 
then,  suddenly  turning  round  to  us,  ex- 
claimed, according  to  my  interpreter, "  The 
snake,  my  cousin,  there  he  is !"  and  step- 
ped down  into  the  room.  We  followed, 
and  a  small  specimen  of  the  common, 
harmless  house-snake  of  Egypt,  (Coluber 
atrainrenSj)  half  coiled  in  seemingly  a  semi- 
torpid  or  sluggish  state,  lay  on  the  floor. 
On  the  supposition  that  it  had  been  coaxed 
out  of  a  chink  in  the  wall  I  should  have 
expected  to  see  some  movement  of  the 
reptile  or  endeavor  to  escape ;  but  we  were 
given  to  understand  that  it  was  charmed. 
The  boy  seized  it  behind  the  head,  and,  af- 
ter I  had  inspected  it,  popped  it  into  his 
bag,  which  I  observed  to  contain  others, 
apparently  of  the  same  kind. 

We  visited  four  or  five  other  houses,  in 
two  of  which  a  serpent  on  the  floor  was 
the  result  of  the  incantations  and  move- 
ments exhibited  by  the  charmer  at  the  en- 
try to  the  alleged  infested  apartment. 

I  noted  that  he  never  "  charmed"  save 
when  he  came  upon  a  room  to  which  there 
was  no  other  entry  than  a  doorway  from 
the  one  we  happened  to  be  in. 

To  my  strongly-urged  desire  to  first  en- 
ter such  cul-de-saCy  in  order  to  see  the  issue 
of  the  mesmerized  serpent  from  its  lurking- 
place,  I  was  told  that  the  charmer  object- 
ed, on  account  of  the  evil  influence  of  the 
presence  of  an  "  uncomplimentarily-speci- 
fied  individual"  upon  the  operation  of  the 
magic  process. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  objections  of 
our  own  spiritualists  to  the  presence  of  a 


sceptic,  and  to  too  much  light  in  the  room. 

I  thereupon  watched  the  Sheik  the  more 
closely,  and  distinctly  detected  a  slight  but 
rapid  and  energetic  quivering  movement  ot 
the  left  arm  and  sleeve,  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  announcement  of  the  success 
of  his  incantation.  The  poor  snake,  which 
had  been  jerked  out,  lay,  like  the  first,  in  a 
half-coiled,  sluggish  state  on  the  floor. 

I  charged  the  impostor  with  the  fact, 
and  was  happily  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  the  loud  and  voluble  remon- 
strances of  the  derwish  and  his  gathering 
of  dusky  believers,  to  which  my  friendly 
conductor  put  a  stop  by  threatening  to 
thrash  the  saint. 

I  returned  to  the  hotel  with  the  convic- 
tion that  "  serpent-charming"  was  not  con- 
ducted under  circumstances  favorable  to 
a  rational  or  scientific  explanation  of  the 
process ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  at- 
tended, like  other  marvels  which  dread  the 
light,  with  purposive  obstructions  to  fair 
and  accurate  observations;  And,  finally, 
that  it  was  a  rude  mode  of  conjuring,  in 
which  the  snake,  professed  to  be  charmed 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  wall,  was  concealed 
upon  the  person  of  the  conjuror,  and  trans- 
ferred by  sleight  of  arm  and  hand  to  the 
floor  of  the  room  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
fested. 

I  parted,  gratefiiUy,  fi^m  my  worthy  and 
liberal  guide — ^for  the  time  Mr.  Broadway 
devoted  to  this  wish  of  mine  was,  I  knew, 
of  considerable  value  to  him, — under  the 
impression,  however,  that  he  had  engaged 
in  the  experiment  as  a  believer  in  serpent- 
charming,  and  with  a  view  of  removing  mjf 
skepticism  thereon.  The  result  was,  evi- 
dently, a  shaking  of  his  own  belief,  though 
without  unqualified  acceptance  of  ray  ex- 
planation of  the  process. 

Mr.  Broadway,  however,  kindly  promis- 
ed to  repeat  the  experiments  after  my  de- 
parture from  Cairo,  with  certain  precau- 
tions and  conditions  which  I  suggested. 
He  associated  with  him  in  the  investigation 
an  intelligent  and  close  observer,  and  I 
have  been  recently  favored  by  Dr.  Grant 
with  the  following  communications  on  the 
subject : 

*'  Cairo,  October  13,  1871. 

"  Professor  Owen  : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  write  this  to  prevent 
your  using  any  documents  you  may  have 
on  serpent-charming,  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, till  the  subject  is  more  t\\Q!^wvs§:^ 
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about  clearing  up  the  matter  in  a  way  that 
will  recommend  itself  to  you,  and  we  have 
already  got  three-fourths  finished.  Had 
it  not  been  that  I  am  at  present  very  busy, 
you  would  have  had  a  full  account  of 
what  we  have  already  ascertained,  instead 
of  this  promissory  note.  Knowing  that 
you  are  anxious  to  have  serpent-charming 
properly  investigated,  so  as  to  leave  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt  either  way,  I  beg  you 
will  wait  for  my  communication,  which  I 
am  convinced  will  satisfy  your  mind,  in  as 
far  as  serpent-charming  in  Egypt  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  is  allowed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians stand  second  to  none  in  this  respect, 
unless  to  the  Hindoos;  and  rest  assured, 
even  in  their  case,  it  is  but  a  piece  of  leger- 
demain. 

"  Pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in 
thus  writing  you,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  "  J.  A.  S.  Grant." 

''  Cairo,  October  ao,  1871. 

"Professor  Owen  : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  By  last  mail  I  sent  you  a 
letter  promising  to  ^ve  you  some  informa- 
tion on  serpent-charming,  and  I  now  take 
pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  the  facts 
that  have  come  to  light  since  Mr.  Broad- 
way and  I  have  put  the  matter  to  the  test. 
We  procured  two  serpents  from  the  desert, 
one  a  cerastes  cornutus,  the  other  a  cobra 
di  capelloy  and  had  them  kept  in  a  box 
made  with  two  compartments.  A  pro- 
fessed serpent-charmer,  who  had  lately  suc- 
cessfully practiced  his  art  in  other  houses, 
was  sent  for  several  times  by  those  who 
had  employed  him  before,  but  each  time 
an  evasive  answer  was  returned,  and  he 
could  not  be  got.  After  a  time  we  *were 
successful  in  getting  a  member  of  the 
Rifauyeh  to  come. 

"The  Rifauyeh  are  the  first  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  four  orders  of  the  Der- 
wishes.  They  are  divided  into  three  sects, 
with  distinct  functions.    These  are — 

"  I  St,  Floranuyeh  or  Owlad  II  wan. — 
These  pretend  to  thrust  iron  spikes  into 
their  eyes  and  body  without  mjury;  to 
pass  swords  through  the  body,  and  ske- 
wers through  the  cheeks,  without  produc- 
ing a  wound.  They  also  eat  snakes  and 
live  coals. 

"  2d,  Saaduyeh. — ^These  pretend  to  han- 
dle with  impunity  venomous  serpents  and 
scorpions.  They  also  partly  devour  ser- 
pents. 

"  3d,  Owlad  Syidi  Gamaa. — ^These  pre- 


tend to  detect  the  presence  of  serpents 
anywhere,  and  to  have  the  power  of  call- 
ing them  out  from  their  hiding-places. 
They  also  eat  them  entire. 

"The  Order  was  founded  by  Seyyid 
Ahmad  Rifaah  el  Kebur,  who  is  reported 
to  have  had  supernatural  power  over  ser- 
pents, the  secret  of  which  he  handed  down 
to  his  followers.  He  is  revered  as  a  saint ; 
and  his  tomb  is  said  to  be  full  of  serpents, 
so  that  even  in  death  he  attracts  them  to 
him.  The  Sheikh  of  the  Order  resides  in 
Cairo. 

"  We  concealed  the  box  containing  the 
cerastes  and  the  cobra  under  a  divan,  but 
with  the  box-lids  sufficiently  open  to  allow 
of  their  exit.  When  the  charmer  was  call- 
ed in  he  consented  to  an  examination,  and 
allowed  his  loose  frock  to  slip  firom  his 
shoulders  to  his  feet,  showing  himself 
naked.  In  an  instant  however,  he  re- 
placed it  over  his  shoulders  and  proceeded 
to  his  work.*  He  had  a  long  slender  stick 
which  was  quite  solid.  He  went  along 
the  passage  on  which  the  rooms  ojjened, 
at  one  time  whistling,  then  beating  the 
wall  with  his  stick,  and  repeating  an  in- 
cantation in  Arabic.  WhUe  Mr.  Broad- 
way followed  and  kept  his  eye  on  the 
charmer,  I  watched  the  boy  who  had  ac- 
companied him  with  a  bag  of  serpents. 
When  he  came  opposite  the  kitchen  door, 
which  was  wide  open,  he  stopped,  stepped 
forward  a  little,  and  then  starting  back, 
exclaimed,  'There  is  one — there  is  one, 
come,  come  T  At  this  moment  Mr.  Broad- 
way peeped  round  the  edge  of  the  door, 
but  saw  nothing.  The  charmer  seeing 
this  movement,  made  a  feint  as  if  the  ser- 
pent had  seen  liim,  (Mr.  B.,)  and  turned 
back  to  its  hole.  Then  he  rushed  into  the 
kitchen  and  with  his  stick  brought  out  a 
serpent,  a  harmless  house-snake,  which  I 
am  sure  was  not  there  before  he  intro- 
duced it.  He  now  began  to  play  with  it, 
making  it  bite  his  galabieh  and  pretending 
to  tear  out  its  poison-fangs. 

"  He  was  told  there  was  still  another 
serpent  to  be  removed,  and  that  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  He  deposited  this  one  alrve 
in  the  boy's  bag.  (They  profess  that  if 
once  they  kill  or  connive  at  the  killing 
of  a  snake,  they  would  forever  lose  their 
power  over  them.     How  then  do  they  re- 

*  Snakes  concealed  in  the  sleeve-bags  would 
not,  necessarily,  be  displaced  or  detect^  in  this 
process.  The  frock  si&ould  have  been  removed 
and  searched. — R.  O. 
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tain  their  power  and  yet  eat  them  ?)  This 
time  I  kept  ray  eye  upon  the  charmer,  and 
Mr.  Broadway  watched  the  boy,  as  we 
entered  the  room  where  our  serpents  were. 
There  were  also  other  spectators.  He 
went  through  the  same  maneuvers  as  in 
the  passage,  only,  after  having  gone  several 
times  around  the  room  and  effected  noth- 
ing, he  began  to  poke  with  his  stick  in 
holes  about  the  walls,  when  he  was  told 
that  any  one  could  poke  a  snake  out  of 
his  hole  in  that  way,  but  that  lu  was  to 
call  it  out. 

"  Failing  to  find  an  opportunity  of  do- 
ing his  work,  he  asked  to  have  a  ward- 
robe opened,  which  I  did,  leaving  one 
half  of  the  door  shut.  Behind  this  he  be- 
gan to  poke,  and  before  I  could  detect 
any  thing  he  inserted  his  arm,  and  cried 
*  TTiere  is  one !  there  is  one ! '  and  pretend- 
ed to  exert  great  force  in  drawing  it  out. 
Then  he  cried  *  There  are  two !  there  are 
two ! '  and  directly  brought  out  two  ordi- 
nary house-snakes.  We  could  not  detect 
the  trick,  though  convinced  that  it  was 
sleight-of-hand.  We  insisted,  however, 
that  there  were  more  serpents  in  the  room, 
but  he  was  emphatic  in  his  assertions  that 
there  were  none ;  and  swore  by  his  saint 
who  had  invested  him  with  thjs  power, 
that  the  place  was  cleared  of  them. 

"  Finding  that  we  could  not  urge  him 
on  to  further  display  of  his  skill,  I  asked  for 
his  stick,  and  with  it  I  pushed  from  under 
the  divan,  the  box  in  which  our  serpents 
were  undisturbed.  He  looked  at  them 
and  exclaimed,  *  These  are  fi'om  the  de- 
sert, from  the  Western  Mountains.  I  don't 
know  how  to  work  with  these.'  We  all 
laughed  heartily,  which  so  annoyed  him 
that  he  began  to  prove  that  he  was  one 
of  the  order  of  serpent-charmers  by  eating 
one  of  his  own  serpents.  This,  however, 
did  not  convince  us,  and  calling  for  the 
boy,  we  made  him  put  one  of  his  house- 
snakes  into  a  hat,  and  placed  the  hat  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Then  we  asked 
the  charmer  to  call  this  snake  out.  *  Oh 
no ! '  he  said, '  I  can  not  do  this ;  because, 
once  a  snake  has  been  charmed  and  im- 
prisoned,, it  will  never  be  charmed  again 
to  become  imprisoned  again.' 

"  Thus  baffled,  we  took  him  before  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  and  found  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Rifauyeh.  The  Prefect  told 
him  that  he  was  a  conjuror,  (Habass,)  and 
that  all  his  kind  were  conjurors,  and  ended 
by  saying,  *  Be  off  with  you,  you  dog !  * 


On  explaining,  however  to  the  Prefect 
what  we  wanted,  he  assured  us  that  the 
whole  of  them,  not  excepting  the  Sheikh 
of  the  order,  were  deceivers;  but  he  would 
further  our  object  by  ordering  the  Sheikh 
to  appear  next  day. 

"  On  leaving  the  Zabatieh  the  charmer 
and  his  boy,  who  had  been  waiting  out- 
side, clamored  for  *  bucksheesh,'  which  we 
promised  to  give  them  when  they  retured 
with  the  Sheikh.  They  walked  off  sheep- 
ishly without  further  solicitations.  During 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  we  took  our 
serpents  to  the  Police-station  to  meet  the 
Sheikh.  In  the  crowd  outside  a  hot  dis- 
cussion was  kept  up  regarding  the  powers 
of  the  Sheikh, — a  Jew  maintaining  that  he 
had  no  more  power  over  these  serpents 
than  any  other  person,  and  that  he  would 
not  dare  to  touch  them ;  a  Moslim,  on  the 
other  hand,  declaring  that  the  Sheikh  would 
not  only  handle  them  with  impunity,  but 
would  eat  them. 

"When  the  Sheikh  appeared  I  ques- 
tioned him  carefully,  and  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing information, — that  his  name  was 
Mohammed  Yaseen;  that  he  was  the 
Sheikh  es  Seggadeh  el  Rifa'eieyeh,  (occu- 
pant of  the  prayer-carpet  of  the  founder  of 
the  order:  the  *  Seggadeh'  is  considered 
the  spiritual  throne ;)  that  he  knew  how 
to  devour  fire  and  eat  snakes ;  that  he  had 
secrets  from  his  ancestors  that  those  under 
him  did  not  know,  and  that  some  of  those 
under  him  had  secrets  that  he  did  not 
know ;  that  he  dare  not  touch  those  ser- 
pents of  ours ;  that  if  he  were  bitten  by 
them  he  would  be  poisoned  like  other 
men ;  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  charm 
serpents;  that  there  were  none  in  Cairo 
who  could ;  that  if  there  were  any  who  said 
they  could,  they  were  kadabeen,  (liars;) 
that  there  were  only  fifty  or  sixty  men  who 
had  this  secret  transmitted  to  them  from 
father  to  son;  that  he  knew  for  certain 
these  had  the  power  of  detecting  where 
serpents  were,  and  could  entice  them  out 
from  their  hiding-places  by  calling  *  My 
cousin,  my  cousin ; '  that  all  serpents  were 
alike  to  them,  and  not  one  more  capable 
of  being  charmed  than  another ;  that  you 
might  take  a  serpent  of  your  own  and  put 
a  mark  upon  it,  and  secrete  it  anywhere 
and  that  they  would  bring  it  out  for  you ; 
that  these  men  are  called  *Owlad  Syidi 
Gamaa,'  and  live  in  two  villages  (Deesibs, 
in  the  Minoofieh  district,  and  DinosKexxsaas. 
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Cairo  ;  that  they  are  agriculturists,  and  earn 
their  bread  by  tilling  the  soil ;  that  they  have 
this  power  over  serpents  imparted  to  them 
on  condition  that  they  never  take  any  re- 
ward for  whatever  service  they  may  render 
in  using  it,  (hence  they  do  not  travel  round 
the  country,  nor  lay  themselves  out  for 
serpent  -  charming,  but  remain  at  their 
villages,  following  remunerative  employ- 
ments;) that  all  those  who  practice  the  art 
of  serpent-charming  and  take  money  for  it 
are  deceivers ;  that  he  expected  one  of  the 
genuine  charmers  to  visit  Cairo  next  month 
(shaaban)  and  he  promised  to  bring  him 
to  us,  begging  in  an  undertone  that  the 
exhibition  should  not  be  at  the  Police- 
station. 

"The  Prefect,  being  now  disengaged, 
began  to  cross-examine  the  Sheikh,  and 
we  noticed  a  great  discrepancy  in  his  dif- 
ferent answers.  He  now  confessed  that 
he  did  not  know  positively  that  these  fifty 
or  sixty  men  could  call  serpents  from  their 
hiding-places,  but  as  it  was  the  talk  (on 
(iii)  of  the  country,  he  believed  it.  The 
Prefect,  however,  declared,  that  they  were 
all  Habbasseen  (conjurors)  whether  they 
accepted  the  money  or  not.  On  this  the 
Sheikh  became  angry  and  left.  We  fol- 
lowed, and  on  passing  through  the  court- 
yard we  heard  the  disappointed  Moslims 
excusing  their  Sheikh  by  saying  that  we 
would  not  give  up  the  serpents,  and  on 
that  account  the  Sheikh  would  not  display 
his  powers.  Their  belief  is  that  once  the 
Sheikh  has  brought  serpents  under  his  in- 
fluence, he  must  not  let  them  go  out  of 
his  possession.  The  Sheikh,  however,  did 
not  intimate  any  such  thing  to  us,  but  ab- 
solutely refused  to  touch  them. 

(Signed)  "J.  A.  S.Grant." 

In  the  last  letter  with  which  I  have  been 
favored.  Dr.  Grant  writes : 

"  The  other  day  I  met  the  *  serpent-boy' 
who  accompanied  the  *  serpent-charmer' 
we  had  employed,  and  I  bribed  him  to 
tell  me  how  we  were  deceived.  He  was 
unwilling  at  first  to  inform  me,  but,  after  a 
little  wrangling  about  how  much  the  bribe 
should  be,  he  declared  that  the  charmer 
had  the  serpents  concealed  about  his  dress 
in  small  bags,  one  being  in  one  bag  and 
two  in  the  other.  This  appeared  to  me  to 
afford  a  feasible  explanation  of  what  the 
charmer  effected,  for  the  two  serpents 
were  twined  together  just  as  if  they  had 
been  confined  in  a#small  space,  and  the 


great  exertion  manifested  on  his  part  to 
get  them  out  was  a  mere  pretence  to  have 
his  other  hand  introduced  to  manage  to 
open  the  bag  and  to  conceal  it  while  we 
were  being  attracted  by  the  serpents." 

Human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same 
in  all  ages  and  climes. 

Unregenerate  craftsmen,  if  work  be 
scarce,  and  comes  not  naturally,  will 
"make  work"  when  others  have  to  pay 
for  it 

It  seems  to  be  an  accepted  principle 
with  plumbers  and  glaziers,  for  example, 
that  they  have  no  further  concern  with  the 
fire  they  have  had  to  kindle  on  the  roof  of 
hall  or  castle  after  the  lead  it  has  melted 
has  been  duly  applied  seatndem  ariem.  It 
would  be  a  cheap  insurance  if  a  fireman 
or  policeman  or  other  trusty  individual 
were  employed,  as  a  rule,  to  visit  and  in- 
spect the  locality  immediately  after  such 
artisans  had  left  work.  It  may  be  deemed 
an  imperative  precaution  when  a  mansion 
stored  with  priceless  rarities  has  any  need 
of  the  services  of  a  plumber. 

But  to  come  back  closer  to  my  subject. 
At  a  happy  period  of  my  life  when  I  came 
into  possession  of  the  charming  abode  as- 
signed to  me  by  the  gracious  favor  of  the 
Queen,  in  Richmond  Park,  I  was  discuss- 
ing with  the  gardener,  one  fine  evening  in 
May,  some  horticultural  operations,  when 
a  functionary  of  the  Park  was  announced 
and  made  his  appearance.  He  was  the 
"  mole-catcher,"  and  had  plied  his  voca- 
tion there,' he  told  me,  man  and  boy,  for 
upward  of  fifty  years.  He  respectfully  in- 
timated to  me  that  my  predecessor  had 
found  it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  his 
services  in  keeping  down  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  a  grievous  pest  to  both  lawn  and 
flower-bed.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at 
the  intimation.  Rats,  I  knew,  were  plen- 
tiful about,  but  moles  I  had  thought  were 
a  scarce  article  in  a  garden.  However, 
I  inquired  the  "  terms,"  as  it  was  "  no 
part  of  his  regular  business  to  look  after 
the  gendemen's  gardens  belonging  to  the 
Park."  My  predecessor,  it  appeared,  had 
sudsidized  the  old  expert  at  a  guinea  a 
year,  and  I  was  warranted  "  never  to  see 
a  mole  twice"  in  the  garden  on  these 
terms.  The  difficulty,  it  struck  me,  was 
as  to  getting  any  glimpse  at  all  of  the  in- 
teresting burrower:  but  it  was  the  mole- 
heaps  old  Warps  meant :  once  leveled  af- 
ter the  up-tumer  had  been  trapped,  they 
would  not  reappear.     I   hesitated,  and 
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pondered  on  the  capabilities  of  my  then 
limited  salary  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  its  contrast  with  the  proba- 
ble fortune  of  ray  gallant  predecessor  at 
Sheen  Lodge,  and  concluded  that  I  must 
forego  the  luxury  of  keeping  a  mole- 
catcher. 

Next  morning  I  was  disturbed  at  break- 
fast by  my  gardener,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  moles  had  been  at  work; 
and,  by  a  most  curious  coincidence,  in 
the  very  part  of  the  kitchen-garden  where 
the  conference  with  the  mole-catcher 
had  been  held  on  the  previous  evening. 
There,  sure  enough,  no  fewer  than  six 
mole-hills  had  been  raised  in  that  very 
night,  most  of  them  breaking  up  the  rows 
of  the  brighdy-sprouting  peas,  on  which 
I  had  been  building  flattering  hopes  of  a 
rarely-enjoyed  luxury.  Touching  which, 
I  remember  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  "Star  and 
Garter"  once  giving  me  an  instance  of  the 
refinement  that  the  gustatory  sense  may 
attain  to  by  due  cultivation.  The  prime- 
warden  of  a  City  Company,  holding  a 
summer  festival  on  Richmond  Hill,  inter- 
pellated the  waiter  by,  "You  rascal,  these 
are  mixed  peas!"  Meaning  that  only 
half  of  them  had  been  gathered  on  the 
day  of  the  feast. 

It  seemed  plain  to  me  that  moles  and 
fresh-gathered  peas  were  incompatible.  I 
struck  my  flag :  sent  for  the  mole-trapper, 
and  paid  him  his  guinea  in  advance.  I 
never  regretted  it.  I  got  more  mole-lore 
out  of  that  old  gentleman  than  I  had  ever 
before  heard  or  read  of.  He  always  re- 
minded me  of  a  mole  himself — a  thin, 
prognathic  visage ;  the  nose  longer  than  it 
was  deep,  and  ending  in  a  red  point ;  the 
smallest,  keenest  eyes  that  ever  peered  out 
of  sockets. 

If  at  home  on  the  evenings  of  his  pro- 
fessional inspection,  I  usually  ordered  a 
jug  of  Mortlake  ale  into  the  arbor,  and 
went  in  for  mole-gossip. 

I  owe  to  Warps  my  first  evidence  of  the 
vocal  powers  of  Mustela  vulgaris. 

"You  know,  sir,  them  parts  of  the  Park 
as  the  servant-galls  and  people  won't  go 
near  to,  after  dark,  coz  of  the  screams  of 
the  murdered  babby  as  was  heard  there- 
about half  the  night." 

"  Well,  it  must  have  taken  a  long  time 
to  kill,"  I  interpose. 

"  Now  I  tell  you  what  that  was,  sir, 
it  were  a  weasel  as  got  trapped  in  one 
of  my  mole-traps,  and  I  never  heard  a 


beast  squeal  so  loud  afore.  I  couldn't  'a 
thought  such  a  little  critter  could  'a  made 
such  a  row." 

After  a  long  pull  at  the  jug,  old  Warps 
grew  confidential.  "  Now,  I  don't  mind 
showing  you,  sir,  what  a  mole  can  do." 
And  he  pulled  a  live  one  out  of  the 
depths  of  a  capacious  pocket  in  his  fustian 
jacket.  "You'd  never  think  to  look  at 
him  he  could  run  so  quick."  And  I  own 
I  was  surprised  the  first  time  I  witnessed 
the  rate  the  little  short-limbed  animal  sped 
along  the  hard  ground  till  he  came  to  the 
nearest  bed,  then  with  snout  and  the  fore^ 
shovels  up  flew  the  soft  mold,  and  he 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  few  seconds. 

"  But,  Warps,"  I  exclaimed,  "  he's  got 
into  the  carnation-bed,  and  will  have  them 
all  up !" 

"Oh,  never  fear,  sir!  I'll' have  him 
again  to-morrow ;"  and  so  he  did. 

Whenever  I  wanted  a  mole  for  anatomi- 
cal purposes,  I  had  only  to  send  to  old 
Warps,  and  it  was  forthcoming.  No  mat- 
ter at  what  season,  or  of  what  sex,  or  in 
what  stage  of  the  "  interesting  condition" 
of  the  female.  When  other  monographs 
now  in  hand  are  finished  off",  I  may  have 
leisure  to  work  up  my  materials  so  ob- 
tained, for  an  embryogeny  of  Talpa  eu- 
ropcea. 

I  own  to  a  voluntary  blindness  to  one 
weakness  of  Warps,  which  I  had  not  at 
first  suspected,  and  to  which  some  of  my 
neighbors  were  less  indulgent 

I  was  making  a  call  on  the  resident  of 
one  of  those  beautiful  villas  at  Roehamp- 
ton,  just  outside  the  Park  wall,  and  was 
ushered  into  my  fi-iend's  garden.  We 
paced  along  the  noble  gravel-walk  sepa- 
rated by  a  well-grown  evergreen  hedge . 
from  the  pathway  to  the  offices.  Our 
chat  happened  to  turn  upon  moles. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  asked,  "  how  quick- 
ly they  will  run  on  hard  gravel  Hke  this  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  he;  "I  have  seen  it, 
and  I  can  tell  you  more  than  that.  Did 
you  know,  Professor,  that  a  mole  can 
leap  ?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  that  it  can't  do ;  its 
organization  is  quite  unfitted  for  that 
mode  of  motion." 

"  It  can,  though,"  replied  my  neighbor ; 
"  I  have  seen  a  mole  take  a  flying  leap 
over  that  very  Portugal  laurel,"  (it  was  at 
least  eight  feet  high,)  "  and  come  down 
on  this  very  walk.  It  was  iVnkc^  \  ^sssx. 
saw  how  fak&t.  ^  Tft.o\^  co>a\.^  xvisv,    '^^^  "^^r^- 
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and-so"  (a  common  acquaintance)  "  hap- 
pened to  be  here  with  me,  and  if  he  had 
not  been  quick  enough  to  give  the  little 
beast  a  kick  on  the  ribs  before  it  had 
buried  itself  in  the  flower-bed,  I  should 
have  believed  it  to  have  been  a  rat.  Fan- 
cying I  heard  a  footstep  in  the  back  walk 
just  before  the  mole  flew  over  the  fence,  I 
called  my  servant  and  asked  if  any  one 
had  been  that  way  to  the  kitchen  ? 
*Only  old  Warps,'  he  said,  *the  mole- 
catcher.*  *  Ah,'  rejoined  my  neighbor,  *  I 
suspected  so.  Tell  that  old  rouge  when 
next  you  see  him,  that  if  ever  I  catch  him 


within  fifty  yards  of  my  boundary.  111 
make  him  remember  it  the  longest  day  he 
has  got  to  live !'  " 

Poor  old  Warps  was  not  far  from  his 
longest  and  last  when  he  sent  the  live 
mole  flying  over  the  laurel  bushes.  About 
a  month  after  he  was  laid  in  mother  earth, 
where  he  rests  quieter  than  his  subjects. 

This  he  may  plead ;  that,  if  he  brought 
the  vermin  into  the  grounds  he  was  paid 
to  keep  out  of  them,  he  trapped  them 
fairly,  and  made  no  pretciice  to  an  art  he 
did  not  possess.  Richard  Owen. 

Christmas-tide,  1871,  Sheen  Lodge,  Richmond  Park. 
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The  following  conversation  took  place 
lately  amongst  certain  friends  who  have 
been  called  "  Friends  in  Council." 

As  I  have  often  before  described  these 
personages,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  do  so  now ;  and,  without  further  pre- 
face, I  will  introduce  my  readers  into  their 
circle,  and  narrate  the  conversation  which 
thus  abruptly  commenced : 

Ellesmere,  Mauleverer  and  I  have  had 
a  long  walk  together,  this  morning.  We 
went  as  far  as  Speedham  Ponds.  We 
talked  incessantly;  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  there  was  not  one  minute  of  our 
talk  during  which  we  agreed  upon  any 
point  of  any  single  subject — not  even  when 
we  abused  the  absent,  who  are  now  pre- 
sent. And  if  there  is  any  subject  on  which 
two  people  can  agree,  it  is  in  the  deprecia- 
tion of  their  common  friends. 

Mauleverer,  EUesmere  takes  such  shal- 
low views.  He  is  always  on  the  surface 
of  things. 

Eilesmere,  It  is  better  to  swim  than  to 
sink. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  suppose  the  controversy 
was  upon  the  old  subject — the  misery  of 
mankind  ? 

EUesmere,  It  was. 

Mauleverer,  EUesmere  does  not  seem 
to  see  that  man  is  a  wretched  creature  in 
himself.  He  makes  the  silly  excuse  for 
him,  that  it  is  always  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance, and  not  the  man  himself,  who 
is  to  blame. 

Ellesmere,  There  is  one  thing  which 
Mauleverer  and  the  misery-mongers    al- 


ways forget.  People  talk  a  great  deal 
about  Hope  as  being  the  chief  solace  of 
mankind.  I  believe  that  if  Hope  alone 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box, 
the  Mauleverers  would  have  prevailed, 
and  the  human  race  would  soon  have 
come  to  an  end.  But  there  is  something 
in  praise  of  which  no  Poetry  is  made,  and 
to  express  which,  indeed,  there  is  no  sin- 
gle word  that  I  know  of,  but  which  per- 
forms as  great  a  part  in  comforting  and 
encouraging  mankind  as  Hope  itself. 

Sir  Arthur,  What  can  he  mean  ? 

EUestnere,  Well,  he  is  beating  his  brains 
to  invent  a  word.  Shall  we  say  "  excusa- 
tiveness  ?"  That  is  not  a  pretty  word — 
that  won't  do.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
word  in  Greek ;  but  that  is  a  doubly  dead 
language  to  me  now.  A  certain  learned 
man,  however,  was  expounding  Aristotle 
to, me  the  other  day;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  Aristotle  was  one  of  the  most 
skillful  word-mongers  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared. Is  there  any  word  in  Greek  which 
means  putting  a  good  face  upon  it,  or  put- 
ting quite  another  face  upon  it  ? 

Cranmer,  This  is  rather  hazy.  I  do 
not  begin  to  find  myself  consoled  for  the 
the  miseries  of  life  by  what  Ellesmere  has 
hitherto  said. 

Ellesmere,  I  think  I  shall  call  my  twin- 
brother  of  Hope,  the  power  of  making  a 
judicious  statement. 

The  best  illustration  that  I  can  take  is 
from  the  language  of  military  dispatches. 
For  instance:  "The  enemy  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  our  advanced  guard  fell  back 
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upon  the  right  wing."  Or  thus :  "  We  de- 
ployed from  the  heights  and  occupied  a 
favorable  position  in  the  valley." 

In  civil  as  well  as  military  life,  in  private 
as  well  as  in  public  life,  our  advanced 
guard  is  constantly  falling  back  upon  our 
right  wing ;  and  we  deploy  from  the  heights 
to  occupy  a  favorable  position  in  the  val- 
ley. Stupid  and  envious  bystanders,  or 
nasty,  spying,  troublesome  historians,  say 
that  our  advanced  guard  was. nearly  cut 
to  pieces,  and  that  our  deploying  from 
the  heights  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
tremendous  strategical  blunder.  But  our 
power  of  judicious  statement  enables  us  to 
bear  up  against  any  amount  of  hostile  cri- 
ticism, and  is,  I  believe,  the  great  comfort 
of  our  lives. 
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with  men,  or  be  otherwise  than  tolerant  of 
all  their  errors  and  shortcomings,  when  one 
thinks  that  most  men  have  teeth — that 
some  men  shave — that  we  have  to  get  up 
and  go  to  bed  (both  of  them  detestable 
operations)  every  day — that  there  is  hardly 
any  place,  however  remote,  in  which  there 
is  not  more  than  one  delivery  of  letters  in 
the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours — that 
any  human  being,  however  foolish,  can  an- 
noy any  other  human  being,  however  sensi- 
ble, (though  thousands  of  miles  should  sep- 
arate them,)  by  informing  him  abruptly,  in 
a  brutal  telegram,  of  all  the  unpleasant 
things  that  can  happen — that  pleasures  are 
taken  in  such  large  doses  as  to  become  ra- 
ther like  poisons,  dinners  lasting  sometimes 
three  hours — that  we  have  to  live  with  crea- 


Observe  this,  too,  that  the  power  of    tures,  very  like  and  yet  very  unlike  our- 


making  judicious  statements  increases  in 
due  proportion  with  the  facility  for  com- 
mitting errors.  For  example :  I  have  no 
doubt  (whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary) that  imaginative  men  are  more 
prone  to  commit -errors  than  other  people, 


selves,  who  are  strangely  attractive  to  us, 
and  whom  we  fondly  and  vainly  endeavor 
to  manage  (they  every  day  in  these  times 
becoming  more  unmanageable) — that  chil- 
dren will  scream  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
and  wear  out  shoes  in  the  most  reckless  man- 


and  they  would  descend  into  depths  of    ner — that  most  of  our  abodes  are  but  vcr- 
despair  if  tliey  had  not  an  extra  power  of    tical  continuations  of  sewers — that  there  is 


making  judicious  statements.  With  the 
imaginative  man,  the  advanced  guard  does 
not  merely  fall  back  upon  the  right  wing ; 
but  he  says,  "  We  threw  back  our  advanced 
guard  upon  the  right  wing ;"  clearly  indi- 
cating a  voluntary  operation.  Again  :  he 
does  not  make  his  forces  deploy  from  the 
heights  in  the  way  that  ordinary  men  do. 
He  adds  several  fine  touches,  and  says : 
"  Exactly  at  the  right  moment,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  highest  strategical  consid- 
erations, our  forces,  in  admirable  order, 
deployed  from  the  heights,  in  order  to  oc- 
cupy a  most  commanding  position  in  the 
valley." 

Milverton.  Ellesmere  has  occupied  some 
time  in  explanation ;  but  what  he  says  is 
perfectly  true,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  hope  for  the  future  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  console  men  if  they,  could  not 
gloss  over  the  past. 

ElUsmere.  What  I  complain  of  Mau- 
leverer,  is,  that  he  is  so  detestably  consist- 
ent. He  does  not  seem  to  improve  at  all 
by  the  good  conversation  he  hears  from  us. 
Now,  I  change  a  little ;  but  always,  I  trust, 
in  the  right  direction.  I  have  become  a 
mass  of  tolerance.  A  large  and  varied 
survey  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  has  led 
me  to  conclude  that  every  man  is  a  being 
much  to  be  pitied.   One  can  not  be  angry 


no  good  weather  anywhere ;  it  is  always 
too  hot,  or  too  cold,  or  too  rainy,  or  too 
shiny,  or  two  misty,  or  too  dazzling — ^that 
old  ladies  will  have  the  windows  up  in  a 
railway  carriage  when  the  wind  is  south, 
and  young  ladies  the  windows  down  when 
the  wind  is  east — that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  public  speaking,  and  that  no  one  can 
say  or  write  any  thmg  with  reasonable  brev- 
ity— I  say  again  that  a  male  human  being 
is  a  creature  whom  one  can  not  regard  but 
with  the  utmost  pity ;  and  even  his  slight 
aberrations  from  perfect  virtue  are  results 
which  may  naturally  be  expected  to  follow 
from  the  adverse  circumstances  that  sur- 
round him. 

Cranmer,  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
in  this  talk  which  Mauleverer  and  Elles- 
mere had  this  morning,  either  of  them 
could  have  been  doing  more  than  bringing 
forward  half-truths,  and  exaggerating  these 
greatly. 

Lady  Ellesmere.  For  my  part,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  John  has  arrived  even  at  half- 
truths;  so  that  they  make  him  a  litde 
more  tolerant. 

Ellesmere.   I  am  not  merely  tolerant; 
I  have  become  appreciative,  in  the  highest 
degree.      For  instance,  I  am  convinced 
that  Milverton  is  not  quite  so  €<iQkV>^^ 
person  as  1  oncfc  iJtooM^x.. 
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Mrs,  Milverton,  Pardon  me  for  inter- 
rupting the  conversation;  but,  my  dear, 
what  did  Sir  John  mean  when  he  said  that 
our  houses  were  vertical  continuations  of 
sewers  ? 

ElUsmere,  T  think  you  might  have  ask- 
ed me  to  explain,  Mrs.  Milverton  :  but  of 
course  your  husband  knows  every  thing 
better  than  any  body  else. 

Milverton,  I  wish,  my  dear,  that  I 
could  not  only  explain  what  he  said,  but 
that  I  could  explam  it  away.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  come  in  ill  with  his  minor  per- 
plexities of  human  life,  for  it  indicates  a 
most  serious  evil.  Sanitary  science  has 
really  made  a  great  advance  in  our  time ; 
but  the  application  of  that  science  has  not 
made  any  thing  like  a  proportionate  ad- 
vance. The  subject  in  question  is  not  a 
very  savory  one;  but  it  is  one  which  peo- 
ple should  be  thoroughly  made  aware  of. 

Tliere  are  certain  gases,  very  injurious 
to  human  life,  which  are  generated  in  our 
sewers  and  such  like  receptacles.  Our 
houses,  of  course,  have  close  communica- 
tion with  these  sewers.  We  either  make 
no  provision  against  the  entrance  of  these 
gases  into  our  houses,  or  provision  of  such 
a  kind  as  must  be  expected  occasionally 
to  fail.  For  instance,  the  water  is  evapo- 
rated from  what  are  called  "  water-traps," 
and  then  the  house  is  utterly  defenceless 
against  these  gases. 

Now  look  at  the  matter  somewhat  in  the 
abstract.  Here  are  certain  noxious  crea- 
tures endowed  with  great  power  of  pene- 
tration. They  make  a  perpetual  effort  to 
escape  from  their  confinement.  If  the 
house  iis  the  only  place  into  which  they 
can  escape,  they  will  be  sure  some  day  or 
other  to  find  a  weak  part  in  its  defences, 
and  to  make  an  entrance  there. 

If  it  were  not  so  painful  a  thing,  it 
would  be  almost  ludicrous  to  state,  and  it 
would  have  delighted  Swift  or  any  other 
cynical  satirist  to  state  it,  that  we  provide 
what  we  call  a  partial  remedy  for  this  evil 
by  allowing  these  gases  to  escape  through  * 
gratings  into  the  streets,  thus  mildly  poi- 
soning the  general  community. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  am  shamefully  ignorant 
upon  these  subjects,  Milverton;  but  are 
not  these  gratings  necessary  to  carry  off 
the  rainfall  ? 

Milverton,  That  ought  to  be  provided 
for  otherwise.  But  the  main  thing  that  is 
wanted  in  the  way  of  remedy  for  this  great 
evil   is,  that  sewers  and  all  such  a£Qurs 


should  have  ventilated  shafts,  b^  which 
these  gases  should  be  carried  off  into  the 
higher  atmosphere,  and  indeed,  as  I  think, 
should  be  decomposed  previously  to  their 
exit  into  that  atmosphere. 

Cranmer,  All   this  would   be  very  ex- 
pensive, you  know,  Milverton. 

Milverton,  Yes :  the  cost  might  be  equi- 
valent, in  a  large  mansion,  to  that  of  an 
Axminster  carpet  for  one  of  the  princi- 
pal rooms;  but  you  had  much  better 
walk  upon  deal  boards,  for  the  rest  of  your 
life,  than  live  in  houses  which  are  perpetu- 
ally threatened  by  the  danger  I  have  indi- 
cated, and  have  not  one  whit  exaggerated. 

Ellesinere,      You  remember   our   dear 

friend  P ,  the  most  humorous  man  I 

ever  knew,  and  how  amused  he  was  at  a 
little  child  of  two  or  three  years  old,  who 
was  still  called  "  Baby,"  telling  him  that  it 
was  a  **  use*l  baby."  The  idea  of  a  baby 
being  "  useful"  dehghted  our  humorous 
friend,  and  afterwards  he  was  wont  to  call 
himself,  being  a  very  Httle  man,  "  the  use- 
ful baby."  Though  I  am  a  big  fellow,  I 
arrogate  to  myself  the  same  title,  and  cer- 
tainly I  am  a  baby  in  sanitary  science,  but 
a  useful  baby;  for,  as  you  see,  I  have 
been  the  means  of  eliciting  a  careful  expo- 
sition from  our  sanitary  friend  of  a  great 
evil.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Mil- 
verton just  at  present ;  and  as  regards  an- 
other matter,  I  will  frankly  confess,  as  I  in- 
timated before,  that  he  is  not  so  foolish  as 
I  used  to  think. 

Milverton,  Don't  compliment  me  so 
highly  before  my  face,  othenvise  I  shall 
have  to  leave  the  room.  As  you  know,  I 
have  always  maintained  that  though  one 
can  bear  a  great  deal  of  written  flattery, 
one  does  not  like  extravagant  eulogiums 
to  be  addressed  to  oneself  vivd  voce-'-Gsg^ 
cially  in  the  presence  of  others. 

Sir  Arthur,  But  how  is  it,  Ellesmere, 
that  you  have,  all  of  a  sudden,  arrived  at 
this  high  opinion  of  Milverton's  merits  ? 

Ellesmere,  Well,  you  know,  he  is  al- 
ways boring  us  about  organization  and  the 
wonders  that  might  be  done  by  it,  and  also 
the  mischiefs  that  might  be  prevented  by 
it.  It  will  astonish  and  shock  you  to  hear 
what  a  loss  the  country  has  been  near  sus- 
taining, when  I  tell  you  that  I  might  have 
been  killed  in  a  recent  railway  accident  in 
Scotland 

Lady  Ellesmere,  Don't  speak  jokingly, 
John,  about  such  a  serious  matter. 

Ellesmere.   And  all  for  want  of  judi- 
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cious  organization.  This  led  me  to  con- 
sider, with  all  the  care  prompted  by  self- 
interest,  the  organization  of  railways ;  and 
I  certainly  do  admit  that  it  is  very  defec- 
tive. I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  de- 
tails of  my  misadventure.  You  will  have 
seen  all  about  it  in  the  newspapers.  But 
it  made  me  very  critical. 

Now  only  look  at  one  little  thing  in 
which  there  is  such  a  want  of  forethought 
and  management.  You  have  an  immense- 
ly long  train,  and  the  carriages  are  all  so 
much  alike  in  color  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  them.  Then  you  see  wretched 
human  beings  who  have  ventured  to  de- 
vour a  meal  at  some  great  station,  such  as 
York,  in  vain  endeavoring  to  find  their 
carriages  again.  The  train  has  been  mov- 
ed, so  that  even  a  person  who  has  a  keen 
sense  of  locality,  and  has  taken  care  to  ob- 
serve exactly  at  what  part  of  the  station 
he  has  got  out,  finds  the  position  of  things, 
when  he  returns,  entirely  changed,  and  has 
to  rely  upon  the  faintest  indication  of  own- 
ership wliich  mav  lead  him  back  to  his  own 
carriage.  All  this  trouble  and  confusion 
would  have  been  prevented,  or  at  least  im- 
mensely diminished,  by  having  carriages 
of  various  colors. 

Milverton,  I  noticed  this  long  ago,  and 
I  believe  stated  it  to  you. 

Ellesmere,  The  words  of  the  wise,  or, 
as  I  should  say,  the  words  of  the  not  very 
foolish,  are  unheeded  until  suffering  brings 
them  home.  I  am  beginning  to  be  a  con- 
vert to  the  notion  that  Government  should 
have  the  control  of  the  railways. 

Maulrverer,  They  are  so  successful  in 
all  that  they  manage,  that  one  can  not 
avoid  coming  to  that  conclusion. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  do  not  wish  for  this  at 
all.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Government 
of  this  country  is  strong  enough  to  bear 
any  additional  odium;  and  odium  there 
would  be  arising  from  every  accident  that 
might  occur.  Neither  do  I  think  that  they 
are  strong  enough,  intellectually  speaking, 
to  take  this  burden  upon  their  shoulders. 

MUverton,  I  think  Government  could 
make  great  improvements  in  railway  trav- 
eling; but  I  agree  with  Sir  Arthur  that 
they  are  not  at  present  strong  enough  to 
undertake  this  great  additional  business. 

I  wish  you  would  let  me  take  this  op- 
portunity of  talking  over  with  you  a  sub- 
ject which  has  long  been-  in  my  mind,  and 
respecting  which  I  should  greatly  like  to 
hear  your  various  opinions. 


ElUstnere,  Yes:  we  will  allow,  you  to 
do  so.  It  always  makes  a  conversation 
interesting  when  there  is  some  backbone 
to  it ;  when  there  is  some  fellow — tiresome 
or  otherwise — who  has  got  into  his  head 
some  idea  which  he  wishes  to  impress  up- 
on the  rest  of  the  company.  Be  it  re- 
membered, however,  that  this  is  only  the 
case  when  the  rest  of  the  company  are 
strong  enough  to  prevent  themselves  from 
being  oppressed  by  the  Man  with  the 
Idea ;  and  also  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  irrelevant  people  who  will  in- 
terrupt by  somewhat  vague  and  inconclu- 
sive remarks,  which,  however,  are  servicea- 
ble as  tending  to  provoke  the  Man  with 
the  Idea  and  compel  him  to  a  certain 
pleasing  diffuseness.  Even  foolish  people 
are  good  when  they  hinder  tyrants. 

Sir  Arthur,  Having  thus  received  El- 
lesmere's  sanction,  expressed  in  such  Bat- 
tering terms  both  to  yourself  and  ourselves, 
Milverton,  you  may  proceed. 

MUverton,  Well,  then,  I  say,  not  only 
is  Government  weak,  but  that  all  the  old 
governing  forces  of  the  world  are  also 
weak,  or  are  in  course  of  being  weakened. 

ElUsmere,  Interruption  number  one,  by 
ignorant  person:  Please  define  old  gov- 
erning forces. 

Milverton,  I  mean  not  only  the  Gov- 
ernment of  any  country,  whatever  form 
that  Government  may  have,  but  the  gov- 
erning forces  arising  from  the  influence  of 
religion,  from  the  possession  of  land  or 
other  capital,  of  rank,  of  learning  in  all  its 
branches,  (including  art,)  and  in  short  all 
those  forces  which  have  hitherto,  ostensi- 
bly or  non-ostensibly,  had  a  large  share  in 
ruling  the  world. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  I  think,  tliat  all 
these  forces  are  in  the  process  of  being 
weakened. 

At  any  rate  they  are  weakened  relative- 
ly by  the  introduction  of  new  forces  of 
great  potency. 

EUesmere,  Please  define  these  also. 

Milverton,  These  new  forces  are  such 
as  have  been  developed  by  the  extension 
of  Science,  the  increased  freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  the  additional  power  given  to 
the  people. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  these  forces 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  new,  and  that 
they  have  received  an  immense  develop- 
ment in  the  last  hundred  years. 

With  regard  to  the  Press>  the.  ^^iKx^•asfc 
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tion,  through  it,  has  become  facile  in  the 
highest  degree.  Denial  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  governing  classes  which  it  may 
attack  has  become  proportionately  difRcult. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  power  of  the 
people  lias  enormously  increased.  By  peo- 
ple I  mean  those  persons  who  did  not  for- 
merly partake  of  any  of  the  power  belong- 
ing to  what  I  have  called  the  old  governing 
forces. 

Then  there  comes  Science ;  and  under 
the  head  of  Science  I  would  include  all 
those  results  of  scientific  endeavor  which 
have  inevitably  given  great  rapidity  to  the 
spreading  of  free  thought,  and  have  ena- 
bled combinations  of  men  with  similar 
aims  to  be  made  with  comparative  facility 
throughout  many  countries. 

Have  I  made  any  statement  in  respect 
to  which  you  wish  to  take  any  objection  ? 

Sir  Arthur,  No:  we  may  not  agree 
with  the  exact  wording  of  what  you  have 
said ;  but  we  do,  I  think,  with  the  sub- 
stance. 

Milverton,  Now,  I  am  not  going  to 
express  any  vain  regrets  at  the  present  state 
of  things,  or  to  manifest  any  stupid  con- 
servatism, as  Ellesmere  would  call  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  decline  to  be  dismayed  at 
the  present  aspect  of  things,  and  am  al- 
ways prone  to  believe  that  the  progress  of 
the  world  is  toward  good. 

Mauleverer,  That  I  deny. 

Milverton,  At  the  same  time  I  must 
admit  that  there  are  great  dangers  which 
may  possibly  arise  from  an  unhappy  con- 
flict between  the  old  and  the  new  forces, 
especially  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  which 
holds  its  great  prosperity  upon  a  somewhat 
uncertain  tenure.  I  must  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  mean.  A  large  part  of  our 
prosperity  arises,  or  at  least  has  arisen, 
from  the  confidence  which  other  nations 
have  long  entertained  in  the  stability  of 
our  institutions.  This  has  made  our  coun- 
try the  emporium  of  the  world.  The  first 
Rothschild  who  settled  here  used  to  say  of 
the  British  Funds,  "  This  is  the  horse  that 
has  never  been  down."  But  it  is  not  upon 
the  opinion  of  any  one  man,  however  fit 
to  give  an  opinion,  that  I  would  rely.  The 
opinion  of  the  whole  commercial  world 
may  be  discerned  by  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  emporium  of  the  world. 
Some  peculiar  circumstances  have  enabled 
me  to  be  as  good  a  judge  of  this  matter  as 
any  living  man.  On  a  certain  occasion  it 
was  decided  by  the  Government  of  this 


country  that  no  vessel  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  any  goods  that  might  be  used  as 
material  for  war,  without  a  permit  signed 
by  me  or  my  immediate  subordinate.  You 
may  imagine  how  large  and  various  are 
the  kinds  of  goods  which  may  be  consid- 
ered material  for  war.  I  found  that  there 
were  certain  classes  of  these  goods  of 
which  we  practically  possessed  thp  total 
quantity.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
ownership  of  those  goods  was  entirely  ours. 
But  here  the  goods  were,  possessed  by 
owners  of  all  nations. 

Cranmer,  I  can  thoroughly  confirm 
your  statement,  Milverton.  I  was  in  of- 
fice at  the  time,  as  you  may  recollect. 

Milverton,   Well,   now,    just     consider 
what  would  be  the  result — not  the  tempo- 
rary result,  but  the  permanent  result,  of 
any  great  disturbance  arising  from  a  con- 
flict between  the  old  and  the  new  forces  I 
have  described,  and  which  would  shake 
the  confidence  of  other  nations  in  our  sta- 
bility.    Take  into  your  consideration  the 
immense  number  of  people  to  whom  this 
confidence,  in  an  indirect  way,  gives  em- 
ployment.    Let  me  further  illustrate  the 
facts  I  have  stated,  by  telling  you  that  ves- 
sels pass  by  the  places  where  certain  arti- 
cles of  commerce  are  produced,  and  come 
on  to  Great  Britain  as  to  the  emporium 
where  there  will  be  the  largest  heaping  up 
of  these  products,  and  the  best  means  of 
choice  afforded  to  the  purchaser  for  mak- 
ing his  purchases. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  the  present  state 
of  things,  as  regards  us,  is  rather  contrary 
to  Nature,  and  is  the  result  of  Art — ^name- 
ly, the  Art  of  Government. 

Ellesmere,  These  certainly  are  very 
striking  facts.  The  terrible  thing  is,  that 
so  few  people  know  much  about  what  goes 
on  in  a  great  country  like  ours.  I  have 
often  wished  for  a  little  book  that  would 
tell  us  every  thing  about  ourselves  which 
it  is  desirable  to  know.  You  may  all 
laugh ;  but  I  have  not  even  mastered, 
though  I  have  been  Attorney-General,  the 
respective  duties  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment  oflices. 

Milverton.  I  proceed  to  work  out  my 
idea,  being  delighted,  at  the  same  time,  to 
observe  that  there  are  still  some  things 
which  Sir  John  Ellesmere  admits  he  does 
not  understand. 

I  think  that,  for  men  like  yourselves,  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  question  as  to  the 
extent  of  injury  that  would  arise  fix)m  any 
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great  political  disturbance  in  this  country 
— injury,  I  mean,  to  our  commercial  inte- 
rests, from  confidence  in  our  political  sta- 
bility being  shaken. 

ElUsmere,  No ;  that  is  self-evident.  I 
delight  in  that  expression  of  old  Roths- 
child's, "  The  horse  that  has  never  been 
down." 

Milverton,  How  many  people,  when 
they  contemplate  the  possibility  of  any 
great  political  disturbance,  think  of  the 
Monarchy,  or  the  Church,  or  the  owners 
of  land,  or  the  possessors  of  capital,  or  the 
artists,  or  the  men  of  letters,  or  the  pro- 
fessional men,  who  might,  at  any  rate  for 
the  time,  be  ruined  by  this  disturbance  ? 

I  feel  for  them ;  but  far  more  for  the  la- 
boring classes,  whose  sufferings  would  be 
absolutely  fearful.  This  I  could  show  you, 
if  we  had  the  Census  returns  in  the  room, 
and  you  could  see  what  an  enormous 
number  of  persons  there  are  whose  daily 
wages  are  dependent  upon  this  stability. 
If  any  such  disturbance  comes,  and  is  of 
long  duration,  there  will  be  a  state  of  suf- 
fering for  the  poorer  classes,  such  as  that 
of  which  the  great  sieges  of  the  world 
have  given  a  fearful  example.  Recollect 
that  at  such  a  time  you  can  not  ship  off 
your  suffering  millions  to  find  their  living 
in  other  and  happier  countries.  It  is  com- 
paratively a  narrow  space  in  which  you 
have  to  work. 

Sir  Arthur.  Granted.  I  am  fond,  as 
you  know,  of  summing  up.  I  always  fan- 
cy I  should  like  to  have  been  a  judge.  I 
will  sum  up  what  you  have  said  : 

Old  governing  forces  are  weak  or  being 
weakened :  new  and  potent  forces  have 
arisen.  Great  Britain  is  the  emporium  of 
the  world,  by  reason  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  it :  political  disturbance  of  much 
duration  will  destroy  this  confidence  :  poor 
people  will  suffer  most. 

Ellesmere,  He  did  not  exactly  say  that : 
he  said  that  his  sympathies  would  be  most 
with  the  poor  people.     Go  on. 

Milverton.  The  first  thing  is,  that  all  the 
old  governing  forces  should  perceive  the 
danger,  whatever  danger  there  is ;  should 
not  contend  with  each  other ;  and  should 
endeavor  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
new  state  of  things. 

Elksmere,  This,  too,  is  not  unreasonable. 

Milverton.  Now  comes  the  real  gist  of 

the  matter.    The  policy  should  not  be  a 

policy  of  fear.    That  means  defeat.  Now, 

neither  conquest  nor  defeat  ought  to  be  in 
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the  minds  of  those  who  are  the  inheritors 
of  the  old  forces. 

Neither  should  it  be  a  policy  of  compro- 
mise. 

Ellesmere.  Oh !  oh  1  Why,  compromise 
is  the  very  essence  of  modem  life ! 

Milverton,  I  can  not  help  that.  I  say 
again,  it  should  not  be  a  policy  of  com- 
promise ;  it  should  be  a  policy  of  concili- 
ation. 

Cranmer.  Please  explain. 

Milverton.  This  will  be  my  hardest  work 
to-day ;  and  I  almost  fear  that  I  shall  not, 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  be  able  to 
show  you  all  that  I  think  upon  this  mat- 
ter, and  all  that  I  certainly  feel.  But  I  will 
try. 

Trace  up  all  these  ruhng  forces  to  their  , 
origin,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  good 
one.  I  will  especially  deal  with  the  new 
forces.  Take  Science,  for  instance.  It 
may  tend  to  produce  disturbance  by  com- 
ing in  conflict  with  old  opinions  of  much 
weight  and  value,  and  with  old  customs, 
manners,  and  ways  of  thinking.  But  it  is 
in  its  essence  good.  It  is  simply  a  result 
of  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Then  take  the 
Press.  You  can  not  for  a  moment  main- 
tain that  its  freedom  is  not  essentially  a 
good  thing.  It  is  only  talking  the  com- 
monest commonplace  to  say  that  what- 
ever mischief  may  be  evolved  by  this  free- 
dom is  in  the  abuse  and  not  in  the  use  of  it 

Again:  as  regards  the  increased  power 
of  the  people,  it  is  a  magnificent  thing. 
What  a  grand  event  it  is  in  the  history  of 
the  world  (don't  look  so  blank,  Mauleve- 
rer !)  when  you  have  a  reasonable  hope— • 
mark  you,  I  do  not  for  the  present  put  it 
higher — of  uniting  the  people  in  the  great 
office  of  governing  themselves.  It  is  al- 
most Utopian  in  its  greatness. 

But  the  wished-for  end  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mauleverer.  Wretched  and  misguided 
optimist ! 

Milverton,  Yes,  it  may  be  accomplish- 
ed. I  will,  however,  be  very  candid  with 
you,  and  will  admit  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable fear  which  pervades  my  mind ; 
and  that  is,  lest  there  should  not  be  time 
enough  to  accomplish  this  great  end — lest 
downward  progress  should  go  too  far  and 
too  fast  (especially  too  fast) — ^lest  the  old 
powers  and  the  old  forces  should  not  have 
time  to  accommodate  themselves  to  tba. 
new  state  of  th\rv^?»\  ^tv^  ^>\^  ^^  ^^3^c?^ 
of  cotvcSLiaAQiXi^ovi^^l^A.  - 
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EUesmere,  Again  ignorance  demands  ex- 
planation. What  do  you  mean  by  this  pol- 
icy of  conciliation  ? 

Milverton.  Perhaps  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  more  difficult  to  explain  than  a  pol- 
icy of  any  kind,  or  rather  to  explain  how 
such  a  policy  should  be  conducted.  I 
mean  this — that  all  the  objects  which  are 
put  forward,  or  are  likely  to  be  put  for- 
ward, by  the  possessors  of  the  new  forces, 
should  be  considered  in  any  thing  but  an 
antagonistic  spirit  by  the  possessors  of  the 
old  ruling  forces,  and  that  they  should  dis- 
cern the  common  ground  whereon  they 
can  act  with  the  others. 

I  could  give  many  instances  in  which  I 
believe  this  common  ground  could  be 
found.  The  night  would  descend  upon  us 
before  I  should  have  exhausted  these  in- 
stances, and  I  must  not  weary  you.  There 
is  one,  however,  which  I  will  name,  and 
which  appears  at  present  to  have  seized 
hold  of  the  minds  of  many  men.  It  is, 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  poorer  class- 
es'. Now,  I  should  have  nq  hope  of  this 
forming  a  common  ground  of  endeavor 
for  all  the  forces  I  have  mentioned,  if  it 
were  a  new  thing.  It  might  then  be  fair- 
ly argued  that  this  common  ground,  as  I 
call  it,  had  been  sought  for  from  motives 
of  fear,  or  from  a  search  after  compromise. 
I  do  not  hold  to  either  of  these  classes  of 
motives. 

I  say  again  that  the  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  physical  well-being  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  not  a  new  thing.  Long  before 
the  recent  political  changes  took  place, 
there  were  thousands  of  persons  in  the 
more  prosperous  classes  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  promotion  of  this  great 
object,  as  also  there  were  thousands  of 
persons  who  sought  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people. 

Now  these  persons,  and  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, come  into  court  with  clean  hands, 
as  it  were.  They  welcome  the  new  forces 
as  powers  which  are  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  them,  and  so  they  do  much  toward  the 
conciliation  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

This  country  has  for  so  long  a  tirhe  been 
practically  a  country  of  great  freedom,  both 
of  action  and  opinion,  that  there  are  many 
other  classes  of  men  who  are  inevitably 
'conciliators  of  the  new  and  the  old  forces. 
'Inhere  are,  for  instance,  the  religious  men 
who  have  welcomed  without  fear  the  truths 
of  science.  There  are  the  statesmen,  or 
the  men  of  statesmanlike  mind,  who  have 


always  been  ready  to  consider  the  great 
questions  in  which  workpeople  are  mainly 
interested,  such  as  Co-operation.     And,  in 
fact,  if  you  take  into  view  the  whqle  p)oli- 
tical  world  of  Great  Britain,  you  will  find 
that  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons 
who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  afford 
the  means  of  conciliation  between  the  old 
and  the  new  forces.     It  is  therefore,  I  con- 
tend, within  the  limits  of  rational  hope  that 
this  policy  of  conciliation  may  be  carried 
forward  successfully.    If  it  is  successful,  we 
shall  maintain  our  position  as  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
if  it  fail,  we  must  prepare  for  decadence. 

I  have  been  the  principal  speaker  for  the 
last  half-hour,  and  am  almost  ashamed  of 
the  position  I  have  occupied.  But  you 
have  not  shown  any  wish  to  depose  me, 
and  even  Ellesmere  has  been  very  tracta- 
ble. I  can  not  continue  this  conversa- 
tion, for  I  am  very  tired ;  but  if  you  wish 
to  resume  it  to-morrow,  I  shall  try  to  meet 
any  objections  with  which  you  may  favor 


me. 


Ellesmere,  I  wish  to  make  a  remark.  I 
suppose  it  will  be  pronounced  to  be  irrele- 
vant. It  is  this :  that  wheh  you  are  speak- 
ing of  the  forces  that  influence  the  world 
and  keep  it  together,  you  should  name  po- 
liteness; for  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
greatest  force  in  the  world.  It  never  ceases 
to  act.  You  may  observe  that  under  what- 
ever disastrous  circumstances  a  man  may 
be  placed,  he  retains  such  politeness  as  he 
has,  and  does  not  forget  his  manners.  The 
dying  are  polite;  the  condemned  do  not 
forget  their  manners.  A  man  will  hate 
you  enough  to  be  ready  to  slay  you,  but 
he  will  not  comment  before  your  face  upon 
any  personal  defect  you  may  have. 

I  assure  you  this  is  not  a  chance  remark 
of  mine  made  at  the  moment  I  have 
been  making  it  all  my  life.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain respect  which  one  human  being  has 
for  another,  which  neither  fear  nor  anger 
nor  any  other  passion  wholly  violates.  It 
is  madness  only  that  can  be  thoroughly 
unpolite. 

Mitverton,  There  is  a  great  deal  in  what 
Ellesmere  says. 

Ellesmere,  Yes:  he  does  not  always  talk 
folly. 

Mauleverer,  It  is  true;  but  what  he  says 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  subject  in 
question.  People  retained  their  politeness 
in  the  height  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
This  politeness  is  a  constant  qusAitity,  as 
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the  mathematicians  would  say.  What  we 
were  talking  about  was  the  relation  between 
the  old  and  the  new  political  forces.  Upon 
that  matter  I  must  also  make  my  remark. 
I  do  not  think  that  Milverton  dwelt  half 
enough  upon  the  additional  power  which 
has  been  gained  by  Calumny  from  the  in- 
troduction of  some  of  the  new  forces.  A 
statement  is  rashly  made  by  some  foolish 
or  inconsiderate  person ;  and  forthwith  it 
is  trumpeted  all  over  the  world.  Millions 
of  people  read  it.  And  it  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that  we  are  not  yet  enough  educated 
to  withhold  altogether  all  belief  in  a  ca- 
lumnious statement  which  we  see  set  forth 
in  print. 

Now  this  augmentation  of  the  power  of 
Calumny  has  a  most  dangerous  effect  in 
lessening  the  power  and  influence  of  all 
persons  in  authority. 

But  I  will  not  proceed  further  in  this 
discussion,  as  Milverton  said  that  he  was 
tired.  I  trust,  however,  that  he  will  take 
this  remark  of  mine  into  consideration 
when  he  recommences. 


[I  must  make  an  addition  to  this  con- 
versation, and  must  apologize  for  having  to 
make  it.  At  some  point  in  the  conversa- 
tion Mr.  Milverton  became  excited  with 
his  subject,  and  spoke  very  rapidly.  More- 
over, what  he  said  particularly  interested 
me ;  and,  while  thinking  of  it,  I  failed  to 
make  a  note  of  it.  He  was  speaking  of 
the  great  power  which  the  governing  class- 
es of  any  country  still  possessed — great 
power  for  gQod,  as  he  said.  And  then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  whenever  in  history 
the  governing  classes  had  broken  down  as 
it  were,  and  the  State  had  gone  into  revo- 
lution or  into  ruin,  it  was  because  those 
governing  classes  had  either  been  coward- 
ly or  unsympathetic,  or  perhaps  both  com- 
bined. He  scarcely  could  believe,  he  ad- 
ded, that  a  nation  could  drift  into  these 
evil  courses  so  long  as  its  upper  classes 
were  courageous  and  sympathetic.  He 
took  care,  however,  to  make  an  exception 
for  those  cases  where  the  political  disturb- 
ance was  created  by  foreign  war  or  dynas- 
tic quarrels.] 
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We  have  long  been  told  that  "  what  is 
called  inspiration  in  war,  is  nothing  but 
the  result  of  calculation  quickly  made," 
and  this  "  the  result  of  cabinet  study  or 
experience;"  but  probably  few  of  us  gue.ss- 
ed  to  what  an  extent  cabinet  study  might 
be  made  to  imitate  real  experience,  until 
we  became  acquainted  with  the  now  cele- 
brated Kriegsspiel,  on  which  the  Prussian 
military  attach^,  Major  Roerdansz,  has  re- 
cently lectured  at  our  military  institutions. 
We  have  sometimes  solaced  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  we  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  testing  officers*  ability  in  some 
colonial  war,  insignificant  perhaps  in  ex- 
tent, but  valuable  in  the  lessons  it  taught 
and  the  experience  it  bequeathed.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  nation  who,  during 
a  long  period  of  profound  peace,  learn  to 
play  the  terrible  game  of  war  so  excellent- 
ly that  the  results  of  three  campaigns 
hardly  display  a  false  move  or  an  errone- 
ous calculation  ?  The  trumpet  sounds, 
the  study  doors  of  the  military  establish- 
ments open,  and  there  comes  forth,  not 
book  worms  or  theoretical  soldiers,  but 
masters  of  grim  war,  carrying  out  their 
plans  and  pouring  forth  their  hosts,  not 


perhaps  with  the  rapidity  of  a  Bonaparte, 
but  with  a  precision  and  power  that  re- 
semble some  vast  irresistible  engine  of 
battle.  Much  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
has,  no  doubt,  been  acquired  in  their  au- 
tumn campaigns,  but  we  believe  that  the 
most  distinguished  Prussian  generals  lay 
still  greater  stress  on  the  lessons  learned 
indoors  at  the  fortnighdy  exercise  of  the 
Kriegsspiel.  It  is  high  time,  then,  to  ex- 
amine the  game  to  which  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  Crown  Prince,  nay  even  Von 
Moltke  himself,  profess  to  owe  so  much. 
The  Kriegsspiel  may  be  described  as  the 
Prussian  method  of  playing  out  the  tactics 
of  war,  by  means  of  maps  very  carefully 
made  and  contoured,  and  small  lead  blocks, 
representing  every  formation  of  troops, 
made  to  the  exact  scale  of  the  map,  and 
colored  so  as  to  indicate  the  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  infantry  of  two  hostile  armies. 
The  peculiarity  is,  that  all  the  conditions 
of  service  are  copied  sufficiently  closely  to 
keep  the  players  constantly  reminded  of 
the  contingencies  arising  in  actual  war. 

The  game  is  played   in  the   following 
way.    Two  officers,  niVvo  \KvasX\\aN^  ^^\sn& 
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From  immemorial  times,  certain  wild 
tracks  through  the  mountains  have  served 
as  a  highway  between  the  bleak  steppes  of 
Tibet  and  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya.  The  wild  herds- 
men of  the  dimly  known  land  beyond  the 
snows  cross  to-day,  as  they  did  before  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  landed  in  England, 
over  the  Niti  Pass  and  the  wild  currents  of 
Sutlej,  through  the  pretty  villages  of  Nag- 
kunda  and  Muthana,  through  the  pine- 
forest  of  Fagu,  and  over  the  Mashobra 
Hills,  to  exchange  their  butter  and  bear- 
skins for  grain  and  knives.  On  a  moun- 
tain, warmly  wrapped  in  pine  and  rhodo- 
dendron, and  honey-combed  with  deep 
valleys,  stands  a  quaint,  little,  red,  wooden 
town,  wandering  up  a  hillside,  and  running 
for  some  distance  along  its  crest.  It  stands 
about  fifty  miles  deep  in  the  mountains 
from  the  niearest  plains;  and  to  reach  it, 
you  have  to  climb  many  a  hill  and  cross 
many  a  brawling  torrent.  It  must  have 
been  the  obscurest  little  city  in  the  world, 
only  known  to  the  eagles  and  swallows  who 
dance  for  ever  over  the  valleys.  One 
would  suppose  that  a  traveler  might  have 
looked  for  it  in  vain  among  the  thousand 
hills  of  the  Himalaya,  till  his  hair  turned 
gray ;  and  so,  indeed,  many  a  one  might ; 
but  a  different  fate  awaited  it.  An  Eng- 
lishman in  search  of  a  sanitarium  found  it, 
after  it  had  hidden  itself  successfully  for — 
one  does  not  like  to  say  how  many  hun- 
dred years ;  ay,  found  it,  and  within  a  few 
.  years  forced  it  to  take  a  very  prominent 
place  among  the  pleasant  places  of  the 
earth.  The  little  town  is  now  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world. 
Subject  princes,  mighty  western  nobles,  and 
travelers  from  every  country,  are  seen  in 
its  narrow  bazars.  Long  lines  of  camels, 
and  caravans  of  oxen-carts,  are  unceasing- 
ly, for  six  months  of  every  year,  pouring 
into  it  the  luxuries  of  Hindustan,  and  the 
magnificent  comforts  of  Europe.  A* thou- 
sand beautiful  villas  look  down  upon  it 
from  the  surrounding  hills;  and  on  the 
^lendid  roads  which  lead  from  it  in  every 
direction  may  be  seen,  of  a  summer  evening, 
a  wonderful  show  of  fashion  and  beauty — 
the  cretne  de  la  crime  of  England  in  Asia. 
Amid  all  her  greatness,  however,  Simla 
never  forgets  her  origin,  but  still,  as  of  old, 


barters  with  the  simple  shepherds  of  Tibet, 
supplying  all  the  little  luxuries  they  seek, 
and  absorbing  the  primitive  wares  brought 
in  exchange.     Wild  and  unkempt-looking 
fellows  are  these  Tibetans,  with  their  long 
hair  falling  over  their  shoulders,  and  thin 
sheep-skins  and  woolen  jackets  hanging 
down  a  mass  of  rags  and  dirt.     Their  hair- 
less faces,  small  squat  noses,  and  upturned 
eyes,  plainly  denote  their  race,  and  contrast 
strangely  with  the  delicate  Aryan  features 
of  the  Punjab  hillmen.     Always  smoking 
long  wooden  pipes — like  those  of  the  low- 
er classes  in  Germany — smiling  and  pleas- 
ed at  every  thing,  ever  ready  for  any  amount 
of  conversation  or  food,  they  are  great  fa- 
vorites with  the  mountaineers  of  the  lower 
ranges ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  many  very 
amiable  and  lovable  qualities.     They  are 
eminently  truthful,  honest,  and  chaste,  easi- 
ly amused,  easily  satisfied,  very  sociable,  and 
of  great  physical  endurance.    The  women 
are  not  characterized  by  such  strongly  mark- 
ed Tartar  features  as  the  men,  and  many  of 
them  are  exceedingly  pretty,  though  sadly 
dirty  always.       » 

A  considerable  number  of  these  people 
remain  in  Simla  during  the  whole  summer, 
finding  employment  as  wood-cutters  and 
coolies.  Strings  of  them  are  always  to  be 
seen  carrying  in  enormous  beams  from  the 
Fagu  forest.  They  fasten  them  behind  by 
ropes  suspended  over  their  shoulders,  and 
go  straggling  along  almost  bowed  to  the 
ground  with  the  weight.  You  sometimes  see 
a  slight  young  girl  carrying  one  of  these 
huge  logs — the  best  part  of  a  young  pine 
tree,  perhaps — ^and,  though  bent  double 
with  the  ponderous  burden,  looking  quite 
contented  and  happy,  and  carrying  in  her 
hand  a  wooden  pipe,  to  which  she  occa- 
sionally applies  for  comfort  and  solace. 
Or  a  whole  family — papa  and  mamma, 
big  brothers,  little  brothers  and  sisters — 
are  all  seen  struggling  along  in  single  file, 
with  loads  proportioned  to  their  respective 
sizes,  all  smoking,  talking,  and  looking 
merry  enough.  These  great  pieces  of  tim- 
ber not  only  stretch  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  road,  but  frequently  stretch 
out  far  over  the  side,  and  sometimes,  in- 
deed, are  of  such  length  that  the  unhappy 
coolie  has  to  sidle  along  with  them  the  whole 
way  from  Fagu  to  Simla — about  eight  or 
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ten  miles.  When  riding  quickly  along  this 
winding  road,  one  sometimes  comes  very 
awkwardly  upon  these  great  timber  bar- 
riers, stretching,  one  behind  the  other, 
across  the  path ;  and  not  unfrequently  ac- 
cidents have  happened  by  this  means ; 
but,  generally,  the  Tibetans  manage,  by  a 
twist  of  the  body,  to  bring  their  beams  in 
line  with  the  road  with  astonishing  celer- 
ity. But  enough  of  the  wood-carriers. 
The  reader  must  come  and  take  a  look  at 
the  principal  bazar  or  street  of  the  little 
town. 

A  long,  narrow,  winding  road,  between 
wooden  houses,  stained  dull  red,  and  two 
stories  in  height,  runs  up  a  slight  incline 
on  a  sharp  hill-crest,  dividing  two  valleys. 
The  lower  story  of  every  house  has  neither 
doors  nor  windows  in  front,  but  is  a  little 
cave  merely,  serving  at  once  as  warehouse 
and  workshop.  Passing  through  this  busy 
little  street,  you  see,  in  turn,  every  trade 
and  occupation  being  carried  on.  There 
is  a  shop  full  of  tailors,  with  high  turbans 
on,  busily  at  work ;  one  of  them  is  read- 
ing in  a  sing-song  voice  to  the  others  some 
ancient  tale  of  Mussulman  prowess,  or  of 
the  miraculous  deeds  of  the  Prophet.  In 
the  little  adjoining  cell,  or  shop,  as  we  may 
call  it  by  courtesy,  is  an  old  gray-bearded 
man,  brooding  over  a  little  earthen  stove, 
and  blowing  into  flame  a  few  lumps  of 
charcoal,  through  a  little  brass  tube,  with 
all  his  might.  Opposite '  to  him  is  sitting 
another  old  fellow,  who  is  pitching  and 
catching  at  something  in  the  fire  with  a 
pair  of  tiny  tongs.  One  or  two  large  gold 
nose-rings  are  lying  near  on  a  litde  tray, 
beside  a  silver  bangle  or  two,  indicating 
the  manufactory  and  d^pot  of  a  goldsmith. 
After  every  few  minutes  of  exertion,  the 
two  old  gentlemen  cease  from  their  labors, 
to  take  a  whiflf  from  the  tall  hookahs 
standing  near,  and  to  exchange  a  friendly 
word  with  the  carpenter  who  works  in  a 
little  hole  on  the  ppposide  side  of  the 
street.  At  present,  this  artisan  is  bending 
over  a  piece  of  wood  he  holds  between 
his  toes,  and  into  which  he  is  drilling  an 
eyelet  with  an  instrument  that  looks  like  a 
child's  bow.  Near  him,  his  son,  also  sit- 
ting on  his  haunches,  on  the  floor,  and 
holding  between  his  toes  a  half-made 
comb,  is  vigorously  working  with  a  tool, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  some  horrible  in- 
strument of  torture,  but  really  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  a  saw.  Strewed  about  the 
floor  are  a  plank  or  two ;  some  unfinished 


pieces  of  work;  a  couple  of  long  pipes; 
a  small,  naked,  crrwling  child;  and  a 
piece  of  sugar-cane. 

From  a  neighboring  shop,  sounds  of 
animated  conversation  strike  upon  the 
ear.  A  grain-merchant,  surrounded  by 
little  bags  of  com  and  boxes  of  flour,  is 
sitting  in  a  remote  corner  of  his  shop, 
wrapped  up  closely  in  a  dirty-white  cloth, 
and  without  moving  his  hands,  is  raising 
his  head  to  suck  the  fragrant  hookah. 
Half-a-dozen  of  his  clients  are  attempting 
to  bargain  with  him,  and  sitting  in  a  row 
on  their  hams  in  front,  are  all  talking  at 
once.  Proudly  conscious  of  his  mono- 
poly, he  does  not  trouble  himself  to  bandy 
idle  words,  but,  with  all  the  patience  of 
the  oriental,  calmly  waits  till  they  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  pay  his  price  for 
whatever  they  may  happen  to  want.  In 
the  opposite  comer,  an  enormously  obese 
old  man  is  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
sound  asleep.  This  is  the  shopkeeper's 
venerable  parent,  who  has  retired  from  ac- 
tive life,  and  pensioned  himself  on  his  son. 
But  we  must  peep  into  a  tiny  little  place 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit-hutch,  next  door 
to  the  grain -merchant's  shop.  An  aged 
gentleman,  with  huge  brass-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, is  fingering  delicately  with  a  wire 
forceps  some  hard,  gray,  little  particles 
collected  in  an  iron  dish.  Presently,  ht 
picks  out  one,  and  applies  it  to  a  very 
small  grindstone,  the  handle  of  which  he 
tums  with  his  great  toe.  This  is  a  jew- 
eler, as  you  can  see  by  the  little  papers  of 
green  and  yellow  stones  exposed  on  a 
board,  lying  beside  him ;  and  he  is  putting 
faces  on  rough  gamets  which  have  been 
brought  to  him  by  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing villagers.  His  grandson,  a  fat  little 
urchin,  in  summer  costume — a  yard  of 
string — is  sitting  gravely  in  front  of  him, 
reading  out  of  a  very  ancient-looking  book 
in  Hindi  character.  It  is  the  whole  library 
of  the  family,  and  the  old  man  has  known 
it  well  since  the  day  he  first  read  it  to  his 
grandpapa  in  the  same  ancestral  little  shop. 
But .  still  he  appears  to  be  interested,  and 
every  now  and  then  pauses  in  his  work  to 
exclkim  "  Wah !  wah  !"  as  an  incident  of 
peculiar  interest  arrived  at.  To  the  east- 
ern mind  novelty  has  no  charms;  and  a 
book  with  which  the  reader  is  familiar  is 
regarded  as  an  old  tried  fiiend,  who  will 
not  disappoint  by  any  unanticipated  dull- 
ness, or  disturb  the  mind  by  any  uuIooVajL- 
for  brillvaxic.^. 
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We  must  visit  one  more  shop  in  the  ba- 
zar— the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant— the  sweatmeat  shop.  We  had 
better  not  enter,  though,  as  the  floor  is 
honey-combed  with  numerous  little  clay- 
ovens,  and  there  would  be  no  little  danger 
of  being  precipitated  into  a  caldron  of  li- 
quid toffy.  Four— dreadfully  unclad — 
men,  carefully  oiled,  to  protect  their  skin 
against  the  great  heat,  are  moving  about 
with  long  iron  spoons,  stirring  here  and  mix- 
ing there,  or  kneading  into  little  fids  various 
compounds  ofcoarse  sugar  and  rancid  but- 
ter. The  outcome  of  their  labors  is  ex- 
posed to  view  on  a  broad  board.  Can- 
dies, rocks,  and  toffies  of  every  shape,  but 
all  of  the  same  light-brown  color,  buried  in 
flies  and  wasps,  both  dead  and  alive,  are 
heaped  up  in  brass  dishes  or  little  wooden 
platforms.  A  stray  child,  the  color  of  the 
confections,  has  got  mixed  up  with  them, 
and  is  languidly  sucking  a  column  of"  lump 
of  delight "  nearly  as  big  as  its  leg.  Less 
fortunate  youngsters  are  seen  hovering 
about,  regaling  themselves  with  the  savory 
smells  which  issue  forth.  Now  and  then, 
some  big  hill-man  purchases  for  a  few  lit- 
tle shells  a  block  off  one  of  the  dishes,  and 
straightway  goes  out  into  the  road,  seats 
himself  on  his  heels,  and  devours  it,  to  the 
great  entertainment  of  a  swarm  of  naked 
little  urchins  and  a  parish  dog  or  two. 

All  over  India,  sweatmeats  are  consum- 
ed as  a  substantial  article  of  food.  A  na- 
tive w^hen  traveling  seldom  eats  any  thing 
else ;  and  between  the  two  great  meals,  at 
all  times,  he  whiles  away  the  long  noon  of 
the  Indian  summer  day  by  sucking  lolli- 
pops or  candy  between  the  whiffs  of  his 
hookah.  Large  dishes  of  sweatmeats  are 
very  common  presents  to  make  on  religious 
festivals  or  domestic  red-letter  days ;  2ind 
when  a  Hindu  wants  to  be  very  merry  or 
very  dissipated,  he  never  gets  drunk,  as  a 
Scotchman  does,  but  goes  to  a  "  mithai " 
shop,  and  makes  himself  ill  with  candied 
sugar. 

Now  that  we  have  shopped  a  little  in 
the  bazar,  let  us  take  a  stroll  through  it. 
It  is  thronged  with  natives,  from  the  scar- 
let and  golden  messenger  of  the  British 
government,  to  our  old  friends,  the  wild 
dirty  Tibetans.  Sauntering  in  a  bazar  is 
the  summum  bonum  of  life  to  a  Hindu. 
Standing  chatting  in  the  middle  of  the 
roadway,  or  smoking  a  pipe  with  some 
fiiends  in  a  shop,  or  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  gutter,  quiedy  contemplating  the  pass- 


ers-by, he  is  perfectly  happy.  Within  twen- 
ty yards  is  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  in 
the  world — a  splendid  panorama  of  hill  and 
valley,  with  the  eternal  snows  as  a  bade- 
ground  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the 
view  melts  away  into  the  distant  plains 
across  which  the  great  Sutlej  is  seen  like  a 
silver  band.    But  to  our  brown  friends  such 
things  possess  no  attraction.     The  bustle, 
the  closeness,  the  smells,  the  flies,  the  pa- 
riah dogs,  the  unowned  children  of  the 
kennel,  and  all  the  other  attractions  of  the 
bazar,  are  to  them  more  pleasing  tlian  the 
majestic  tranquillity  of  mountain,  and  val- 
ley, and  far-off  plain.     But  we  ought  not 
to  be  loo  severe  on  the  bazar;  it  has  its 
spectacle  and  pretty  objects  now  and  again. 
See  that  long  line  of  horsemen  coming 
slowly  along  with  the  stout  litde  gentleman 
riding  in  front.     He  is  a  mountain  chief- 
tain whose  home  is  a  lonely  castle  on  a 
hillside,  overlooking  a  great  rich  valley 
which  is  his  own.     One  can  not  help  ob- 
serving how  gallantiy  he  is  dressed;   in 
gay,  but  well-matched  colors,  and  cloth  of 
the  richest  material.     The  horsemen   be- 
hind are  his  suite.     One  is  probably  his 
commander-in-chief,  (for  he  is  sure  to  have 
an  army,  however  small,)  another  the  keep- 
er of  his  privy  purse,  others  lords  in  wait- 
ing, and  so  on.     All  fine  little  gentlemen 
in  their  way,  and  men  in  authority.     Sim- 
la is  "  town "  to  them,  the  metropolis  of 
civilization ;  the  bazar  is  Regent  Street  and 
Cheapside  in  one.    As  they  pass,  the  shop- 
keepers come  to  their  thresholds  and  make 
low  salaams.    The  stout  little  prince  who 
is  passing  is  the  representative  of  a  family 
which  for  generations  has  been  to  their  an- 
cestors and  themselves  the  ideal  of  great- 
ness, the  incarnation  of  power,  the  pink  of 
nobility.     Is  it  not  recorded  in  their  un- 
written traditions  how  his  grandfather,  at 
the  head  of  a  great  army,  drove  back  the 
Goorkhas,  who  were  hovering   over   the 
town,  and  then,  out  of  mere  light-hearted- 
ness,  looted  it  himself,  and  carried  away  its 
female  population,  to  a  woman  ;  and  how, 
when  the  carpenter  and  goldsmith   and 
sweetmeat  men  went,  as  a  deputation  from 
the  burghers,  to  expostulate  with  him,  he 
relented,  and  wept  on  their  necks,  and 
promised  to  give  them  back  one  half  of 
their  wives  and  daughters,  on  condition  of 
receiving  a  sum  of  tnbute-money  yearly  for 
ever ;  and  how  they  only  got  their  grand- 
mammas afler  all.    With  such  legends  liv- 
ing in  their  memory,  how  c^n  they  help 
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honoring  and  fearing  those  of  their  rajahs 
who  are  still  left  to  them. 

Look  at  those  gaily-dressed,  fair,  and 
pretty  women ;  they  come  from  the  val- 
leys immediately  under  the  snowy  range, 
to  buy  the  nose-rings  and  bangles  which 
their  souls  love.  Although  some  of  them 
have  two  or  three  real  husbands,  they  are 
good  and  happy  women,  and  have  plea- 
sant homes  among  those  giant  mountains 
of  the  Himalaya  beyond  the  Sutlej.  Theirs 
is  a  cool  fruit-growing  land,  abounding  in 


peaches,  strawberries,  walnuts,  and  grapes ; 
and  their  fau*  pretty  faces,  and  their  merry, 
wholesome^  laughter,  speak  of  the  happy 
glens  fromprhich  they  come. 

To  all  these  people,  Simla  is  just  what  it 
was  before  the  irrepressible  English  found 
it ;  it  is  their  own  town  still ;  and  if  the 
English  left  India  to-morrow,  it  would  go 
on  making  its  nose-rings  and  sweatmeats  ; 
and,  beyond  a  passing  remark,  the  simple 
dwellers  among  the  mountains  would  nev- 
er note  the  change. 
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It  is  our  purpose  to  present  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Eclectic,  during  the  current 
year,  a  series  of  finely-engraved  portraits 
of  the  more  eminent  men  in  American 
public  life,  and  we  think  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  that  no  one  could  so  appro- 
priately initiate  this  series  as  the  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. For  upwards  of  twenty-five  years 
Senator  Sumner  has  been  in  the  public 
service,  and  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  time  he  has  filled  the  most  prominent 
and  responsible  positions.  No  American 
statesman,  perhaps  since  Daniel  Webster, 
to  whose  place  in  the  Senate  he  succeed- 
ed, has  achieved  so  great  and  solid  a  re- 
putation beyond  the  confines  of  his  own 
country ;  and  though  he  has  participated 
for  thirty  years  in  the  fierce  and  trying 
contests  of  our  national  politics,  the  name 
of  Charles  Sumner  is  always  mentioned 
with  respect,  if  not  with  pride. 

Charles  Sumner  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  January  6th,  181 1.  His  early 
education  was  received  at  the  Boston  La- 
tin school,  whence  he  went  to  Harvard 
College,  graduating  in  1830.  In  1834,  af- 
ter a  couple  of  years*  assiduous  study  in 
the  Cambridge  Law  school,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  soon  attained  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  In  1836,  he 
was  offered  a  professorship  in  the  Law 
school,  and  also  one  in  the  college,  but  he 
declined  them  both,  and  in  the  following 
year  visited  Europe,  where  he  traveled  un- 
til 1840.  On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  re- 
sumed his  practice,  taking  no  active  part 


in  politics  until  1845,  when,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Boston,  on  "  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations," — advocating 
the  cause  of  peace.  This  oration  was 
printed  and  won  a  great  reputation  for  the 
author,  being  widely  circulated  in  Europe 
as  well  as  America.  It  was  followed  in 
rapid  succession  by  other  addresses  on 
kindred  themes,  which  also  attracted  much 
attention,  and  which  finally  committed 
Mr.  Sumner  to  the  war  on  Slavery.  In 
1850,  Daniel  Webster  having  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  accept  a  place  in  President  Fill- 
more's Cabinet,  Mr.  Sumner  was  elected 
to  the  seat  thus  made  vacant,  and  has  fill- 
ed it,  without  intermission,  fi-om  that  time 
till  the  present,  taking  a  conspicuous  and 
influential  part  in  all  the  great  questions 
which  have  agitated  the  country  since  that 
period,  and  impressing  his  ideas  upon  the 
laws  and  thought  of  the  nation  to  a  larger 
extent  perhaps  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time.  He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
has  enjoyed  better  health  for  a  few  years 
past  than  at  any  period  since  he  received 
the  brutal  injuries  at  the  hands  of  Preston 
S.  Brooks. 

Sumner's  works  are,  "  White  Slavery  in 
the  Barbary  States,"  expanded  from  a  lec- 
ture, (Boston,  1853;)  two  collections  of 
"Addresses ;"  "  Orations  and  Speeches," 
(Boston,  1850;)  and  "Recent  Speeches 
and  Addresses,"  (Boston,  1856.)  A  com- 
plete and  elaborate  edition  of  his  entire 
works,  revised  and  edited  by  himself,  is 
now  being  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  of  Boston. 
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Passages  from  the  French  and  Italian  Note 
Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthonne,  2  vols.  Boston: 
James  R,  Osgood  &*  Co.     1 872. 

These  two  dainty  volumes,  together  with  the 
posthumous  romance  now  appearing  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly^  are  the  last  writings  which  the  public 
can  hope  to  receive  from  Hawthorne's  pen,  and 
thev  are  a  worthy  close  to  the  series  of  works 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  when  the  history  of 
American  literature  comes  to  be  written,  will  be 
assigned  a  leading  if  not  the  leading  place.  Com- 
piled from  the  autnor's  private  journals  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  Note  Books  previously  issued, 
they  bring  us  nearer  to  Hawthorne  himself,  or  at 
least  give  us  a  better  insight  into  the  personality 
of  the  man,  than  any  of  the  works  which  he  him- 
self prepared  for  publication ;  and  as  we  can  hard- 
ly hope  for  even  an  approximately  adequate  bio- 
graphy of  Hawthorne  it  is  an  especial  pleasure  to 
us  to  note  that  these  Passages,  taken  aft  together, 
give  us  a  tolerably  complete  sketch  of  the  more 
miportant  portions  of  his  life.  In  these  journals 
too,  written  for  his  own  private  use,  Hawthorne 
reveals  far  more  of  himself  than  any  biographer 
could  possibly  have  done ;  and,  commencing  with 
his  American  Notes,  and  following  him  through 
England  and  France  and  Italy,  we  not  only  get  a 
nearer  view  of  his  mental  processes  than  his  most 
intimate  friend  ever  obtained,  but  we  can  trace 
the  steady  development  of  his  genius  and  widen- 
ing of  his  culture  under  the  refining  influences  of 
travel' and  the  mellow  associations  of  old  world  so- 
ciety and  art.  The  difference  between  the  Haw- 
thorne of  the  American  Notes  and  the  Hawthorne 
of  the  Roman  journals,  after  years  of  success  and 
European  residence,  is  precisely  the  difference  be- 
tween "  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  and  "  The  Marble 
Faun;" — which  reminds  us  of  the  truth  of  the 
remark,  made  by  Mr.  Whipple  we  believe,  that 
**  there  is  nothing  really  necessary  to  the  compre- 
hension of  Hawthorne  which  can  not  be  found  in 
his  books." 

Comparing  these  Italian  Passages  with  those 
previously  issued  we  confess  that  we  have  found 
them  decidedly  the  most  interesting  of  the  series, 
though  they  lack  the  curious  and  subtle  fascina- 
tion of  the  American  Note  Books,  Few  readers, 
even  if  they  go  there,  can  hope  to  obtain  such  a 
sight  of  Rome,  or  such  an  appreciation  of  the 
weird  charm  of  antiquitv  and  of  ancient  art,  as 
they  will  obtain  by  readmg  these  Passages ;  for 
if  ever  the  Eternal  City  had  a  born  interpreter  we 
should  say  that  interpreter  is  Hawthorne. 

YesUrdays  With  Authors,  By  James  T. 
Fields.    Boston:  James R,  Osgood &* Co,    1872. 

After  laying  aside  the  Italian  Note  Books,  the 
reader  will  find  it  highly  appropriate  to  take  up 
**  Yesterdays  With  Authors,"  wnich  gives  among 
other  things  the  only  personal  sketch  of  Haw- 
thorne's life  which  has  yet  been  written,  or  which 
seems  likely  to  be  written.  We  can  not  say 
that  we  have  read  this  sketch  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, or  that  it  has  not  confused  and  perhaps 
lowered  our  impressions  of  Hawthorne,  out  it  is 
written  in  the  most  tender  and  appreciative  spirit ; 
parts  of  it,  especially  Hawthorne's  letters,  are  ex- 
tremcly  interesting,  and  the  public  generally  will 


accept  it,  no  doubt,  with  more  unqualified  appro- 
val. 

Besides  the  sketch  of  Hawthorne,  "Yesterdays 
With  Authors  "  contains  some  entertaining  gos- 
sip about  Pope,  and  Thackeray,  and  Wordsworth  ; 
a  large  number  of  letters  from   Miss    Mitford; 
and  also  some  letters  from  Charles  Dickens,  and 
some  incidents   of  his  visits  to  America  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  seen  the  light.     Alto- 
gether the  volume  is  a  very  readable  one,  and  one 
can  not  help  feeling  how  much  we  should  gain  if 
all  those  publishers  who  are  necessarily  brought 
into  personal  relations  with  leading  men  of  letters, 
had  the  susceptibility  to  impressions,  the  excellent 
memory,  and  the  literary  skill  which  Mr.  Fields 
has  displayed  in  the  present  instance. 

Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  and  oth- 
er Old  Testament  Characters.  By  S.  Baring- 
GOULD.     New- York:    Holt  6)*  Williams.     1872. 

This  is  one  of 'those  "  quaint  and  curious  vol-  , 
umes"  which  sometimes  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
the  "  forgotten  lore"  of  bygone  ages,  and  thus 
reveal  to  us  in  their  origin  many  of  the  customs, 
habits,  and  beliefs  of  our  own  day  and  genera- 
tion. Taking  each  of  the  prominent  characters 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  compiles  all  the 
various  legends  concerning  them  from  the  vast 
and  obscure  body  of  Persian,  Mussulman,  and 
Jewish  tradition.  The  special  object  of  the  work 
no  doubt  is  to  fortify  the  position  which  Mr.  Bar- 
ing-Gould has  taken  concerning  Religion  in  his 
"  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief," 
and  concerning  Mytnology  in  **  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  but  independently  of  this 
it  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  the 
general  history  of  both  religion  and  mythology. 

The  author  expresses  the  belief,  in  which  the 
reader  will  doubtless  concur,  that  '*  a  certain  cu- 
rious interest  attaches  to  these  legends,"  and 
promises  that  *'  should  they  find  favor  with  the 
public,  this  volume  will  be  followed  by  another  se- 
ries on  the  legends  connected  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament characters."  If  **  public  favor"  is  the 
only  proviso,  we  may  confidently  look  for  the  com- 
plementary volume;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Messrs.  Holt  &  Williams  will  issue  it  to  the 
American  public  in  the  choice  style  in  which  they 
have  published  this. 

The  To-Morrow  of  Death.  By  Louis  Figuier. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  S.  R.  Crocker. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros,     1872. 

There  has  been  a  multitude  of  conjectures, 
theological  and  fanciful,  concerning  the  future 
state  of  man,  but  "The To- Morrow  of  Death"  is 
the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  make 
the  **  exact  sciences"  demonstrate  not  merely  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  precise  location 
and  conditions  of  that  immortality.  "  Where  will 
that  thinking  soul  go,  which  must  endure  beyond 
the  tomb  ?  What  will  become  of  it  ?  and  what 
will  you  be,  O  reader  !  on  the  to-morrow  of  your 
death  ?"  Such  arc  the  tremendous  questions 
which  it  is  attempted  to  answer  in  this  book,  not 
by  conjecture,  or  analogy,  or  spiritual  aspiration, 
but  by  the  direct  evidence  of  Science. 

So  tar  as  we  can  make  out,  M.  Figuier's  theory 
is  the  old  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  Metempsjcbo- 
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sis  modified  and  elaborated  in  its  details  by  tl^e 
modern  scientific  theory  of  evolution.  His  book 
is  a  hopeful  one,  and  can  only  do  good  however 
widely  read ;  but  though  it  is  luminous  through- 
out and  profoundly  suggestive  at  times,  we  con- 
fess that  to  our  mind  it  leaves  the  problem  of  fu- 
turity precisely  where  it  found  it. 

Bits  of  Travel,  By  H.  H.  Boston  :  yj/w^-j  ^. 
Osgood  6*  Co.     1872. 

The  same  characteristics  which  have  won  **  H. 
H."  such  a  reputation  through  her  verses  render 
these**  Bits  of  Travel,"  (apt  title,)  the  most  en- 
tirely charming  that  we  have  recently  read.  **  A 
German  Landlady'*  is  simply  inimitable  in  its  way, 
and  most  of  the  other  sketches  are  equally  inter- 
esting. Mrs.  Hunt  seems  as  much  at  home  in 
prose  as  in  verse,  and  in  both  alike  she  displays 
a  cultured  intellect  and  imagination,  an  always  alert 
perception  of  the  picturesque  in  nature,  in  art, 
or  in  life ;  and  a  faculty  of  stirring  the  emotions 
through  the  simplest  agencies  which  is  one  of  the 
rarest  gifts  of  a  writer. 
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ll^e  British  Museum  Library  now  has  one  mil- 
lion books. 

Charles  Reade  fiercely  accuses  George  Eliot  of 
**  borrowing  "  her  ideas  in  **  Middlemarch." 

It  is  said  that  the  Queen  of  Holland  spends  two 
thirds  of  her  income  in  the  encouragement  of 
literature  and  journalism. 

The  26th  Part  of  M.  Littr^'s  great  **  Diction- 
aire  dc  la  Langue  Fran9aise,"  extending  from 
Scille  to  Soiiscrire^  has  just  been  issued. 

Thackeray's  dau^hter^  though  she  still  preserves 
her  maiden  name  m  literature,  is  the  wife  of  Leslie 
Stephens,  editor  of  the  Comhill  Magauni. 

In  Rome,  the  foundation  is  projected  of  a  kind 
of  International  Literary  Club,  at  the  head  of 
which  Count  Terenzion  M amiani's  name  appears. 

The  sentence  to  transportatiott  passed  upon  M. 
Elisee  Reclus  has  been  commuted  to  banishment. 
M.  Reclus  has,  however,  not  as  yet  been  re- 
leased. 

//  is  said  that  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Dickens  pro- 
pose, in  view  of  the  statements  made  about  her  in 
Forster's  volume,  to  publish  the  true  story  of  the  • 
separation. 

George  Sand,  it  is  said,  is  now  en^jaged  on  her 
greatest  work,  **  A  History  of  the  Literature  and 
Social  Development  of  France  during  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1798." 

The  reader  who  would  form  to  himself  some 
slight  idea  of  the  value  of  old  papers  is  informed 
that  a  file  of  the  London  Times  is  said  to  be  worth 
no  less  a  sum  than  ;f  3000  sterling. 

*•  The  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  the  Royal  Flouse 
of  Stuart,"  by  Agnes  Strickland,  author  of 
**  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  is  announced 
for  publication  shortly. 

Pive  of  the  leading- "Pains  publishers  are  making 
efforts  to  secure  the  copyright  of  the  **  Memoirs 
of  Talleyrand,"  which  will  shortly  be  given  to  the 
world,  and  published  in  five  languages  simulta- 
neously. 

yiine  Austen  sold  the  MS,,  of  one  of  her  first 


novels  to  a  Bath  publisher  for  ten  pounds,  and  the 
poor  man  was  afraid  to  risk  any  more  money  on 
the  venture  by  printing  it,  and  kept  it  locked  in 
his  drawer  for  years. 

Mr,  Disraeli  has  finished  a  preface  for  the  new 
edition  of  his  **  Political  Biography  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,"  in  which  he  expresses  the  opinion  thdt 
his  drawing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  most  accu- 
rate that  has  yet  appeared. 

Longfellow^ s  **  Evangeline  "  has  been  trans- 
lated mto  Spanish.  Instead  of  adopting  the 
hexameter  verse  of  the  original,  the  translator  has 
employed  the  ottava  rima,  the  stanza  in  which 
Tasso  wrote  his  **  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  and 
Camoens  his  **Lusiad." 

A  subscription  is  on  foot  in  Paris  for  the  benefit 
of  tWo  little  boys,  nephews  or  grand-nephews  of 
Balzac,  who,  J)orn  and  resident  in  Alsace,  will 
now  have  to  go  to  German  schools  unless  enough 
money  can  be  collected  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  education  in  PVance. 

Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Stras- 
burg  bv  the  German  forces  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
place the  ma^ificent  library  destroyed  during  the 
terrible  bombardment.  Books  were  sent  to  the 
library  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  it  now 
contams  upward  of  250,000  volumes,  all  collected 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Redaction  of  the  Revtte  des  deux  Mondes  is 
going  shortly  to  publish  an  index,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  an  interesting  contribution  to 
literary  history,  as  it  will  apparently  include  noti- 
ces of  the  authorship  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  more  remarkable  articles  appeared  dur- 
ing the  forty-two  years  that  the  Revue  has  been 
identified  with  the  best  literary  workmanship  in 
France. 

//  is  curious  to  observe  that  some  of  the  simplest 
institutions  make  slow  progress.  The  journals  of 
a  large  and  intelligent  community,  the  citizens  of 
Santiago,  in  Chile,  are  describing  in  strong  terms 
the  new  plan  of  a  Valparaiso  bookseller  to  let  out 
books  for  reading.  His  terms  are  to  be  four  shil- 
lings per  month,  and  books  may  be  kept  out  for 
two  months.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  for 
some  time  public  libraries  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  State,  and  these  are  now  becoming  common 
in  the  great  towns  of  Chile. 

That  learfud  specialist,  the  Abb^  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg,  who  nas  made  Mexican  history  and 
language  the  study  of  his  life,  has  issued  a  cata- 
logue of  rare  works  on  the  languages  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  forming  a  part  of  his  library. 
He  has  twenty  works  on  the  Maya  language  of 
Yucatan,  fourteen  on  the  Quich^  of  Mexico,  and 
twenty-five  on  the  Nahuati  of  Mexico.  These 
early  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  the  American 
langua^s,  called  **  Artes,"  are  perhaps  the  rarest 
works  m  the  whole  range  of  the  book  trade.  A 
knowledge  of  these  languages  is  essential  to  the 
student  who  would  really  understand  what  can 
now  be  learned  of  the  early  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can races. 

A  very  rare  book,  in  good  preservation,  namely, 
a  copy  on  paper  of  the  Latin  Bible  of  Gutenberg- 
Faust,  is  offered  for  sale  at  Erfurt.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Eglise  des  Predicateurs,  and  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  a  bookseller  of  that  town,  who 
will  receive  oners  for  the  work.  OtvV^  'iJc»x^«SL 
copies  of  tids  caxV^  s^csaxcvett.  qH  ^\\T^I\^^J^^xOKs^KS9f^c^. 
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to  exist,  of  which  six  are  on  vellum  and  ten  on 
paper,  two  of  the  latter  being  very  incomplete. 
The  copy  in  question  is  not  perfect,  one  sheet 
being  wanting  in  the  first,  ana  fifteen  sheets  in 
the  second  volume.  The  volumes  are  bound  with 
metal  clasps.  In  the  year  1858  a  copy,  which  was 
not  only  incomplete,  but  also  stained  and  worm- 
eaten,  was  purchased  at  a  public  sale  at  Augsburg 
for  the  sum  of  1400  thaler s,  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
library. 

T/if  London  Athenaum  says,  **A  volume  of 
poems  by  Mr.  William  Winter,  a  well-known  and 
excellent  dramatic  critic,  has  recently  won  pronii- 
nence  among  the  books  of  the  Autumn  season. 
The  book  gives,  perhaps,  a  greater  impression  of 
power  and  a  nobler  promise  than  any  other  of  the 
class  given  us  by  the  new  authors  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Winter  has  called  the  collection  *  My  Wit- 
ness;' he  should  be  satisfied  with  the  deserved 
appreciation  it  has  everywhere  found.  Full  of 
vigor  of  expression,  with  singular  beauty,  purity, 
and  grace  of  language,  his  poems  are  not  really 
sad,  but  have  in  them  much  of  what  the  Germans 
call  Sehfistuht — something  that  our  word  *  yearn- 
ing '  only  half  expresses.  Sometimes  wild  and 
weird,  they  are  oftener  dreamy  and  quiet ;  always 
they  have  choice  of  perfect  words  that  make  them 
charming." 

Theitrivate  library  of  the  late  Richard  Bentley, 
the  well-known  London  publisher,  which  has  gone 
the  way  of  so  many  private  libraries,  under  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  contained  many  curious 
volumes.  Among  them  were  Bulwer's  "  Harold," 
in  the  original  manuscript,  l)ound  in  three  quarto 
volumes ;  the  Log-book  of  Prince  Rupert ;  and 
half-a-dozen  of  Cooper's  novels,  interleaved  and 
with  emendations  in  the  author's  hand.  There 
was  a  copy  of  a  work  illustrated  by  Alfred  Crow- 

auill,  from  which  a  faded  note  in  the  artist's  hand 
ropi)ed  out,  addressed  to  **  Dear  Miss  Bentley," 
and  in  it  a  request  that  **  you  will  ask  vour  pa  to 
have  the  book  noticed  in  tne  next  number  of  the 
*  Mag.'  "  Mr.  Bentley  interested  himself  greatly 
in  the  collection  of  miscellaneous  literary  odds 
and  ends.  One  volume  is  entitled  **  North  Ameri- 
cans who  have  visited  London,"  and  is  made  up 
of  newspaper  cuttings  and  portraits  ;  and  this  is 
only  one  of  a  strangely  mixed  collection  of  scrap 
lxx)ks. 
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A  Channel  Ferry. — Once  more  a  channel  ferry 
is  talked  about,  and  a  scheme  has  been  orig[inate<l 
by  French  and  English  engineers  for  a  line  of 
steamers  which  shall  carry  railway  trains  six  times 
a  day  from  Dover  to  Calais  and  back.  These 
steamers  are  to  be  450  feet  long,  each  to  be  fitted 
with  engiries  capable  of  working  up  to  7000  horse- 
power. The  paddle-wheels,  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
arc  to  move  independently  of  each  other,  so  that 
the  vessels  can  be  turned  m  any  direction  with  ra- 
pidity and  nicety — ^a  great  advantage  on  approach- 
ing a  landing-place.  There  are  to  be  two  decks  : 
on  the  lower  one,  two  lines  of  rails  will  be  laid, 
which,  in  two  divisions,  will  admit  a  train  of  thir- 
ty carriages.  In  fine  weather,  the  passage  will 
occupy  seventy,  and  in  bad  weather,  ninety  min- 
utes ;  the  passengers  being  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
carriages  and  waUc  or  recline  in  well-shdtered  sa- 
loons. 

The  British  government  is  to  be  isked  to  do 


what  is  needful  to  accommodate  such  vessels  in 
Dover  harbor ;  and  on  the  French  side,  a  harbor 
is  to  be  constructed  in  the  sea  about  a  mile  north- 
east of  the  present  pier  at  Calais.      A  massive 
semi-circular  breakwater  is  to  be  built,  and  this, 
presenting  its  curved  side  to  the  sea,  will   form 
the  outer  wall  of  the  harbor,  and  shelter  all  that 
lies  between  it  and  the  shore.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  schema,  by  which,  as  the  pro- 
moters say,  they  could  carry  nearly  3000  passen- 
gers, and  nearly  3000  tons  of  goods,  every  day 
across  the  Channel  without  discomfort  or  damage. 
The  building  of  the  steamers,  the  harbor,  and  ap- 
proaches would,  it  is  thought,  require  tvro  years 
and  a  half.      This  is  a  grand  scheme ;  but  we  be^ 
lieve  that  it  will  be  found  possible  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject desired  in  much  less  time  and  at  much  less  cost 

Idiocy  and  Insanity. — Among  painful  incidents 
in  the  nistory  of  a  family  are  signs  of  idiocy  as  a 
child  grows  up ;  and  it  becomes  at  times  an  im- 
portant question  to  ascertain  whether  the  mental 
defect  existed  at  birth,  or  was  occasioned  by  a  sub- 
sequent injury.      Dr.  I^ngdon  Down  shows  in  a 
paper  **  On  the  Relation  of  the  Teeth  and  Month  to 
Mental  Development,"  read  before  the  Odontologi- 
cal  Society,  that  it  is  possible,  by  an  examination 
of  the  mouth,  to  answer  the  question  above  refer- 
red to.      We  bases  his  conclusion  on  a  careful  in- 
vestigation into  the  bodily  condition  of  nearly  a 
thousand  feeble-minded  youth,  during  which  he 
found,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  that  he 
could  indicate  the  period  at  which  the  idiocy  or 
imbecility  commenced,  and  predicate  in  some  de- 
gree the  amount  of  improvement  which  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  training  might  possioly  ef- 
fect.   Many  anxious  parents  have  been  relieved  by 
being  assured  that  their  child  had  not  been  bom 
an   idiot,   since  they  might    thus  put   aside  the 
dreadful  suspicion  of  having  transmitted  heredi- 
tary insanity.      In  one  instance.  Dr.  Down  was 
able  to  refer  the  origin  of  want  of  mental  power 
in  a  young  girl  to  a  sunstroke  in  the  tropics.      In 
this  case,  the  condition  of  the  mouth  and  teeth 
would  afford  a  clue  to  the  date  at  which  the  brain 
began  to  fail,  and  thus  render  possible  a  compsori- 
son  with  the  date  of  the  sunstroke.      From  even 
this  brief  notice,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
importance  of  Dr.   Down's  researches ;  and,  id- 
though  it  is  true  that  idiocy  may  be  traced  by 
other  organs,  tlie  eyes  and  ears,  for  example,  and 
in  other  bodily  defjpcts,  yet  examination  of  the 
mouth  appears  to  afford  the  best  means  of  arriving 
at  conclusions  in  cases  which  otherwise  would 
baffle  investigation.  By  taking  models  of  malform- 
ed palates  in  parents  and  children,  through  a  few 
generations,  the  gradual  deterioration  of  3ie  race, 
till  it  sank  into  congenital  imbecility,  might  be 
read  as  clearly  as  in  a  book. 

Ringworm. — At  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J,  Barrow  "  On 
Tricophyton  Tonsurans,"  which  is  another  name 
for  that  unpleasant  disease  known  as  ringworm.  In 
this  paper,  the  disease  is  shown  to  be  a  vegetable 
parasite,  which  burrows  in  the  skin  of  persons 
predisposed  to  its  attacks,  and  these  are  usually 
persons  of  weak  general  health.  In  many  instan- 
ces, the  parasitic  plant  burrows  so  deeply  that  the 
skin  may  be  destroyed  by  carbohc  or  nitric  add, 
without  touching  the  disease.  Noticing  this,  Mr. 
Barrow  has  come  to- the  conclusion  that,  as  light 
and  air  are  essential  to  the  erowth  of  plants,  if 
these  vegetable  parasites  could  be  entirely  exdud- 
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ed  therefrom  they  would  perish.  In  other  words, 
the  patient  would  be  cured.  The  exclusion  of  air 
is  indeed  more  essential  than  the  exclusion  of 
light,  seeing  that  fungoid  growths,  such  as  the 
Tricophyton  in  question,  can  better  live  without 
light  than  without  air.  Mr.  Barrow  therefore  ap- 
plies a  thick  coating  of  varnish  to  the  part  of  the 
skin  affected  by  the  disease,  and  so  kills  the  plant, 
and  effects  a  cure.  But  he  says  we  know  really 
so  little  about  skin  diseases,  that  "  it  is  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  every  botanist  and  microscopist  to  do 
what  in  him  lies  to  throw  light  upon  this  subject 
of  vegetable  parasites." 

Another  Aspect  of  the  Solar  Question. — The  As- 
tronomer-royal for  Scotland,  in  his  last  annual  ad- 
dress to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Edinburg 
Observatory,  presents  another  aspect  of  the  solar 
question.  He  states  that  he  finds  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  sunspot  period  and  the  cycle  of 
temperature,  as  shown  by  the  undergrouna  ther- 
mometers under  his  charge.  It  seems  hkely  that 
meteorologists  will  have  in  future  to  bestow  more 
attention  on  the  sun  than  hitherto,  for  astronomi- 
cal observers  in  other  places  are  discovering  coin- 
cidences in  other  phenomena  as  well  as  in  tem- 
perature. The  observer  at  Toronto  believes  that 
ne  has  made  out  a  connection  between  the  annual 
rainfall  at  that  place  and  the  sunspots;  and  at 
Oxford,  eight  years*  observation  of  the  direction 
of  the  wind  shows  that  it  has  a  regular  amount  of 
range  between  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  of 
visible  sunspots.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  lo- 
cal meteorological  observations  will  henceforth  be 
discussed  wim  reference  to  the  grand  periodical 
phonemena  of  the  sun. 

Success  of  the  Eclipse  Expedition. — Good  news, 
in  brief  telegrams,  nas  been  received  from  the 
Eclipse  Expedition.  The  weather  was  fine  at  all 
the  stations  from  which  reports  have  been  receiv- 
ed ;  good  photographs  were  taken,  and  the  obser- 
vations made  with  the  polanscope  and  spectroscope 
were  satisfactory.  From  this  success  we  may 
hope  that  on  a  full  discussion  of  all  the  reports, 
large  additions  will  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  the  sun.  Meanwile,  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, in  a  communication  to  the  Astronomical  Socie- 
ty, shows  reasons  for  believing  that  the  spots  on 
the  sun  are  an  effect  of  volcanoes,  roused,  as  it 
appears,  into  activity  by  the  relative  proximity  of 
the  planets.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact, 
that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erruptions  occur 
most  frequently  on  our  globe  when  the  moon  is 
nearest  to  us.  Even  the  small  changes  produced 
by  tidal  action  were  supposed,  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Herschel,  to  have  an  exciting  effect  on  vol- 
canoes in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast.  **  And 
if,"  says  Mr.  Proctor,  "  the  mightiest  of  the  planets 
sympathizes  with  solar  action — if,  when  the  sun  is 
most  disturbed,  the  belts  of  Jupiter  are  also  sub- 
ject (as  of  late  and  in  i860)  to  strange  phenomena  of 
change — how  readily  do  we  find  an  explanation  of 
what  would  otherwise  seem  so  mysterious,  when 
we  remember  that,  as  Tupiter  disturbs  the  migh- 
ty mass  of  the  sun  so  the  sun  would  reciprocSly 
disturb  the  mass  of  the  largest  of  his  attendant 
orbs." — Chambers's  Jourftat, 

A  New  Propeller  for  Shifs. — In  the  Journal  of 
the  United  Service  Institution,  Mr.  Andrew  Mur- 
ray recalls  attention  to  the  experiments  made  a 
few  years  ago  with  the  turbine  as  a  propeller  for 
ships,  and  advocates  further  trials.  Among  en- 
gineers it  is  commonly  admitted  that,  with  the 


paddle-wheel  and  the  screw,  one-third  of  the 
norse-power  is  lost :  whether  the  same  or  any 
amount  of  loss  attends  the  use  of  the  turbine,  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  For  the  information  of  un- 
professional readers,  we  explain  that  the  turbine 
is  a  water-wheel  placed  horizontally,  and  fed  with 
water  from  a  height  or  from  a  pump.  In  some 
parts  of  Tyrol  and  Switzerlano,  there  are  large 
factories  in  which  the  whole  power  is  derived 
from  a  turbine  driven  with  great  velocity  by  the 
water  of  a  mountain  brook.  In  the  cose  df  a  ship, 
the  water  would  be  admitted  through  openings  in 
the  bottom  :  this  water  would  be  driven  out  at 
the  stern  by  the  turbine,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  vessel  would  move  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  swifter  the  discharge  at  the  stern, 
the  greater  would  be  the  vessel's  speed. 

Encke's  Comet — A  Suggestion. — The  reappear- 
ance of  Encke's  comet  has  led  Professor  Stanley 
Jevons  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  Manchester 
Philosophical  Society  that  the  reappearance  of  the 
comet,  in  always  somewhat  shorter  periods,  may 
be  reconciled  with  known  physical  laws,  instead  of 
assumine^,  as  astronomers  now  do,  that  space  is 
pervaded  by  a  resisting  medium.  For  this  Profes- 
sor Jevons  would  substitute  electric  action.  "If," 
he  says,  '*  the  approach  of  a  comet  to  the  sun  cau- 
ses the  development  of  electricity,  arising  from 
the  comet's  motion,  a  certain  resistance  is  at  once 
accounted  for.  Wherever  there  is  an  electric  cur- 
rent, some  heat  would  be  produced,  and  sooner 
or  later  radiated  into  space,  so  that  the  comet  in 
each  revolution  will  lose  a  small  portion  of  its 
total  energy.  .  .  .  The  question  is  thus  resolved 
into  one  concerning  the  probability  that  a  comet 
would  experience  electric  disturbance  in  approach- 
ing the  sun.  Evidence  now  exists  that  tnere  is  a 
close  magnetic  relation  between  the  sun  and  plan- 
ets. If,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  sunspot 
periods  depend  on  the  motion  of  the  planets,  a 
small  fraction  of  the  planetary  energy  must  be  ex- 
pended  Is  there  not,  then,  a  reasonable 

probability  that  the  light  of  the  aurora  represents 
an  almost  infinitesim^  fraction  of  the  earth's  en- 
ergy, and  that,  in  like  manner,  the  light  of  Encke's 
comet  represents  a  far  larger  fraction  of  its  en- 
ergy?* 
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Lofidon  as  an  Art  Market. — London  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  greatest — surest  for  the  seller  and 
cheapest  for  the  buyer — of  all  the  markets  which 
form,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  great  centres  of 
trade  and  luxury,  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  even 
perhaps,  in  its  time,  Madrid.  Hither  come 
pictures,  antiques,  oriental  wares,  coins,  etc.,  etc., 
drawn  not  only  by  the  numerous  collectors  for 
their  own  fanaes,  but  by  the  purchases  made  by 
the  national  museums,  the  British  and  South  Ken- 
sington ;  and  according  to  that  law  which  makes 
the  productions  of  market  gardens  cheaper  in 
New- York  than  in  the  villages  where  they  grew, 
i)orcelain  comes  cheaper  here  than  in  Nankin  or 
Vedo.  Pictures  of  the  old  school  command  low- 
er prices  than  in  provincial  capitals,  and  coins  and 
antiques,  with  few  exceptions,  are  worth  less  here 
than  in  Rome  or  Athens.  You  can  scarcely  any- 
where in  the  world  find  rarer  oriental  porcelain 
than  at  Mark's,  and  for  old  books  and  manuscripts 
your  surest  field  of  search  \&q.tv\Jcv^  ^evs^^^«?»<a^^fci^- 
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knows  that  exceptional  articles  brine  fabulous  pri- 
ces, and  every  possessor  considers  his  article  ex- 
ceptional until  a  wasting  sojourn  in  London  makes 
him  content  to  dispose  of  it  for  what  he  can  get. 
I  saw  a  head  the  other  day — a  mere  head  without 
even  a  neck — in  a  soft,  chalky  stone,  (one  of  the 
trouvailles  of  Cyprus,)  for  which  a  dealer  had  paid 
/"no,  and,  selhng  it  for  /'250  a  week  later,  he 
made  an  offer  a  few  days  later  still  of  ;f  500  to 
repurchase  it,  having  an  order  for  it  at  ;f  700.  It 
was  so  friable  that  an  air-ticht  glass  case  had  been 
made  for  it,  but  it  had,  at  the  same  time,  been  so 
securely  buried  and  so  early  that  weather  had  not 
corroded  it  perceptibly,  and  its  beauty  was  some- 
thing quite  exceptional  in  Greek  art.  Another 
morceau  just  now  "on  the  market"  is  the  set  of 
table  ornaments  made  for  the  Emperor  Francis  I. 
of  Austria  by  Thomire,  the  greatest  of  the  French 
ornamental  designers  of  the  day  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  the  artist  who  made  the  cradle  of  the  king  of 
Rome.  It  is  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  is 
something  imperial  in  dimensions  and  richness. 
The  entire  place  which  holds  the  fruit,  or  flower- 
basket,  is  a  composition  of  four  figures,  repre- 
senting Music,  Painting,  the  Drama  and  Agricul- 
ture— why  this  selection,  one  does  not  comprehend 
— the  figures  about  twenty  inches  high,  in  art 
bronze,  and  executed  with  a  delicacy  and  elabora- 
tion of  detail  which  I  have  never  seen  equaled  in 
modern  bronze-work.  There  are  besides  several 
other  groups  in  similar  style — the  graces,  copies 
of  the  Medici  vase,  l>acchantes,  etc., — and  the 
whole  arranged  on  a  plateau  of  plate-glass  mirror, 
twenty  feet  long.  But,  like  tne  spoils  of  other 
empires,  it  comes  to  London  to  be  broken  up,  and 
is  being  sold  piecemeal  to  decorate  merchants'  ta- 
bles.—  W.  y.  StUlman  in  London. 

The  Italian  Government  has  taken  measures  for 
the  conservation  of  the  works  of  art  which  were 
contained  in  the  suppressed  convents  and  church- 
es, and  has  collected  them  in  different  important 
to^-ns.  To  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  ot  Peru- 
gia have  been  added  many  remarkable  works  of 
the  schools  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches  of  Anco- 
na.  Among  these  were  not  only  a  great  number 
of  pictures  by  Perugino,  his  pupils,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, but  others,  the  works  of  ancient  ar- 
tists whose  names  are  little  known,  which  will  af- 
ford to  the  student  of  early  Italian  design  impor- 
tant information.  The  same  will  be  the  case 
elsewhere ;  in  Italy  we  are  looking  with  some  in- 
terest for  news  of  the  early  art  of  the  Southern 
Provinces. 

The  Nonuegians  have  determined  to  erect  a  huge 
cranite  monument  on  the  wild  coast  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula,  to  celebrate  the  one  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  their 
kingdom  by  the  mighty  warrior,  Harald  Haarja- 
ger.  'lliis  is  a  long  period  of  national  existence, 
hlled  with  an  interesting,  almost  fabulous  history. 
In  the  early  part  of  it  Norwegian  navigators  ex- 
celled all  others  in  boldness  and  skill,  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  they  made  discoveries  on  our 
coast  centuries  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus 
and  the  Calxits. 

A  black  marble  slab,  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription in  brass  characters,  has  iust  been  placed 
over  the  grave  of  the  late  Sir  loim  Herscnel,  in 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  Westminister  Ab- 
bey :  Johannes  Herschel,  Gulielmi  Herschel,  natu 
opere  fama  Alius  unkus  **  Coelis  Exploratis/'  hie 


prope  Ncwtonum,  requiescit  generatio  ct  genera- 
tio,  Miracilia  Dei  Narrabunt,  Psalm  cxlv.  4,  <^. 
Vixit  Ixxix  annos.  Obiit  undecimo,  die  Mali, 
A.D.  mdccclxxi. 

Some  workmen  making  excavations  the  other 
day  at  the  foot  of  the  Buttes  Montmartre  came 
upon  a  spring  of  water,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
were  found  some  remarkable  petrifactions.  M. 
Masson,  engineer  of  the  Ponts-et-Chauss^es,  an- 
alyzed the  water,  and  discovered  that,  owing  to 
the  calcareous  earths  which  compose  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  ridges,  it  possesses  to  a  remarks* 
ble  degree  the  qnautyin  question. 

T7ie  advantages  derived  from  photography  du- 
ring the  siege  of  Paris  have  been  so  highly  appre- 
ciated that  the  study  of  photographv  is  now  obli- 
gatory for  aspirants  and  military  stuacnts  admitted 
to  the  Ecole  Militaire.  Since  the  month  of  July 
last  there  have  been  few  communications  read  be- 
fore the  Academie  des  Sciences  which  have  not  been 
supported  and  attested  by  photographic  illustra- 
tions. 

The  celebrated  vase  of  Siberian  aventurine,  giv- 
en by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  the  First  of  Russia 
to  the  kte  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  as  "the 
Explorer  of  the  Geology  of  Russia,"  and  be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Ge- 
ology, is  now  in  position  in  that  establishment. 
This  vase  is  four  feet  high  and  six  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  polished  gray 
porphyry. 

77ie  Boston  Times  says,  "  W.  H.  Beard,  the  ar- 
tist, is  at  work  upon  his  picture  of  *  Dickens  and 
his  Characters.'  The  author  sits  at  his  table,  and 
about  him  come  throning  the  host  of  people  who 
have  made  all  the  world  laugh  and  cry.  Modest 
Little  Nell,  the  beaming  Pickwick,  all  benevo- 
lence and  gaiters,  crinmng  Heep — they  are  all 
here,  *  the  old,  familiar  mccs.'^* 

Researches  among  the  tombs  and  ruins  of  Cyprus 
have  recently  brought  to  light  an  immense  quanti- 
ty of  relics  of  antiquity,  including  mementos  of 
the  different  races,  Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine,  that  have  oc- 
cupied that  island. 

The  Gallery  of  Apollo,  in  the  Ix)u\Te,  which 
was  closed  in  August,  1870,  has  been  reopened. 
To  its  contents  have  been  added  certain  pieces  of 
buhl,  which  were  saved  from  St.  Cloud,  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  knighted  and 
conferred  an  order  of  merit  on  the  distinguished 
English  painter.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 

■  ■*  


VARIETIES. 

A  Universal  Language, — A  want  of  knowledge 
of  a  language  at  once  brings  the  philosopher  and 
the  fool  very  much  on  a  par  when  they  both  at- 
tempt to  communicate  with  the  foreigner  who 
speaks  that  lan^^uage  alone.  Also,  if  a  stupid 
person  speak  a  foreign  language  well,  and  a  clever 
person  speak  it  badly,  the  stupid  person  has  the 
better  chance  of  telling  most  to  the  foreigners 
while  the  clever  person  is  like  one  who  is  d^mb. 

From  a  very  considerable  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  education,  we  are  convinced  that  it  re- 
quires a  very  small  junount  of  brain-power  to  be 
a  good  linguist.  It  requires  ear,  and  a  sort  of 
parrot-like  method  of  imitation ;  but  it  does  not 
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require  reason,  nor  deep  thought ;  in  fact,  there 
are  so  many  al)surdities  in  connection  with  lan- 
guage, so  much  that  is  merely  arbitrary  both  in 
constructing  and  in  other  details,  that  the  reason- 
er  is  often  stopped  where  the  thoughtless  will  ad- 
vance rapidly.     Let   us  take  a  few  examples  in 
connection  with    masculines    and    feminines    in 
French  and  German.      The  French  have  but  the 
masculine  and  feminine,  while  the  Germans  have 
also  the  neuter.     Now,  as  things  may  be  mascu- 
line, feminine,  or  neuter,  the  common  sense  ap- 
pears with  the  German  ;  consequently,  a  student 
has   to  learn,  when  studying  French,  what   the 
French  people  have  chosen  to  call  masculine  and 
what  feminme,  and  in  this  there  is  no  reason  to 
guide  him.     It  is  true  a  man  is  called  masculine 
and  a  woman  feminine ;  but  why  the  sun  should 
be  called  masculine,  and  the  moon  feminine,  is 
inexplicable  on  no  reason  whatever ;  and  so  we 
may  proceed,  finding  the  most  arbitrary  rules  for 
this  selection,  a  breach  of  any  one  of  which  causes 
the  breaker  to  become  a  subject  for  ridicule.    But, 
again,  if  this  selection  of  the  sexes  of  words  were 
universal,  there  might  be  some  hopes  for  a  stu- 
dent of  many  languages,  but  what  the  French 
class  as  feminine  the  Germans  often  put  down  as 
neuter,  and  the  Italians  as  masculine ;  thus,  the 
sun  in  German  is  feminine  and  the  moon  mascu- 
line, for  what  reason  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  and 
thus  confusion  reigns  supreme  in  this  subject,  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  reason.     Our  own  case  will, 
we  believe,  be  found  similar  to  that  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  people.     As  a  boy,  we  were 
taught  Greek  and  Latin,  such  an  amount  as  en- 
abled us  to  read  a  Greek  Testament  with  the  use 
occasionally  of  a  lexicon,  and  to  read  freely  Ovid 
and  Virgil.     But  our  future  career  was  selected 
to  be  one  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  sub- 
jects for  examination;  but  French  and  German 
"paid  well;"  conseauently,  four  years  were  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  these  two  languages — at  the 
end  of  which  time  we  found  ourselves  in  South- 
Africa,  where  the  only  languages  of  any  practi- 
cal use  were  Dutch  and  CafTre.     To  Dutch  and 
Caffre,  consequendy,  we  turned  our  attention,  and 
after  rather  more  than  a  year's  study  we  were  able 
to  converse  imperfectly  in  both  these.     But  again 
were  we  on  the  point  of  finding  these  later  labors 
useless,  for  there  was  every  prospect  of  our  ser- 
vices being  transferred  to  India,  and  we  heard 
from  good  authority  that  we  were  not  likely  to 
get  on  there  unless  we  could  speak  Hindustani, 
and  perhaps  understood  Sanscrit  or  Persian. 

Here,  then,  were  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, Caffre,  Hindustani,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  all 
to  be  learned,  in  order  that  one's  own  thoughts 
and  wishes  should  be  made  intelligible  to  another 
l)erson.  In  our  judgment  this  is  not  only  a  mis- 
take, but  it  is  a  mist^dce  which  is  remediaole,  and 
which  is  a  slur  upon  the  common  sense  and  civi- 
lization of  the  world. 

In  music  there  is  but  one  language.  The  com- 
position of  a  German  composer  can  be  at  once 
read  and  translated  into  sounds  by  the  musicians 
of  the  whole  world.  To  an  English  musician  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  what  was  the  nationality 
of  the  composer ;  there  is  in  music  but  one  lan- 
guage, and  that  one  simple  and  intelligible ;  and 
yet,  what  is  the  importance  of  making  mnsicid 
sounds  compared  to  the  importance  of  conveying 
our  thoughts  to  other  people  and  making  them  in- 
telligible ;  yet  there  are  a  thousand  different  ways 
of  doing  the  latter,  instead  of  one,  and  unless  a 


person  know  at  least  four  or  five  of  these — that 
IS,  unless  he  employ  some  four  or  five  years  of  his 
life  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  languages — 
he  is  dumb  in  many  countries. 

Unfortunately,  also,  unless  a  person  keep  per- 
petually practicing  a  language,  he  soon  forgets 
it,  and  all  his  past  labor,  or  at  least  a  great  part 
of  it,  has  to  DC  gone  over  again. — Chambtrs^s 
Jauniai. 

HUMAN    LIFE. 

A  LITTLE  child,  with  her  bright  blue  eyes. 

And  hair  like  golden  spray. 
Sat  on  the  rock  by  the  steep  clifTs  foot 

As  the  ocean  ebbed  away. 

And  she  longed  fur  the  milk-white  shining  foam. 

As  it  danced  to  the  shingles'  hum, 
And  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  tottered  fast 

To  bring  the  white  feathers  home. 

And  still  as  she  strayed  the  tide  ebbed  fast. 

And  the  gleaming  foam  laughed  on, 
And  the  white  fluff  shrunk  from  the  tiny  fest. 

And  the  little  fat  hands  caught  none. 

She  sat  wearily  down  by  the  steep  clifTs  foot. 
Till  the  waves  seemed  to  change  their  mind, 

And  the  white  foam  flowed  to  her  as  she  sat, 
As  though  'twould  at  last  be  kind. 

And  the  fluff  played  over  her  soft  white  feet. 
And  the  feathers  flew  up  to  her  chin. 

And  the  sofl  loving  water  kissed  her  lips. 

And  I  carried  my  dead  child  in.  W. 

Ignorance  of  French  Officers, — Prof.  Chasles, 
member  of  the  University  of  Paris,  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  **De  I'Etude  oe  la 
Langue  Allemande  dans  les  ^tablissements  pub- 
lics de  I'instruction  secondaire,"  in  which  he  gives 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Ger- 
man language  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among 
the  officers  of  the  French  army.  **  In  1866,"  he 
says,  **  one  or  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Sa- 
dowa,  a  former  pupil  of  mine  in  the  lyc^e  of  Mont- 
pellier,  a  captain  on  the  general  staff,  came  into 
my  study  with  some  books  under  his  arm  and 
asKed  me  to  give  hifn  some  German  lessons,  say- 
ing that  he  had  forgotten  all  the  German  he  had 
learnt  from  me  before,  as  at  that  time  he  and  his 
comrades  only  took  lessons  in  that  language  to 
enable  them  to  pass  the  examinations.  I  could 
not  help  smiling  at  this  request,  for  I  knew  from 
long  experience  that  only  children  and  youths,  but 
not  adults,  can  be  taught  German  ;  I  have  seen 
only  one  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  a 
former  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  You  may  learn  English,  Italian,  Span- 
ish at  any  age,  but  not  German.  ...  I  asked 
the  captain  the  reason  of  this  sudden  liking  for 
a  language  which  is  so  unpopular  in  the  French 
army,  and  he  told  me — ^what  I  can  now  repeat 
without  indiscretion — that  the  War  Office  was 
preparing  for  an  expedition  against  Prussia.  The 
army  might,"  he  added,  **be  ordered  to  march 
at  any  moment,  and  he  was  anxious  to  pick  up 
enough  German  in  a  month  or  two  to  be  able  to 
talk  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  districts, 
and  to  draw  up  routes  for  the  troops.  *  I  have 
been  directed,^  the  captain  proceeded,  'by  his 
Excellency  to  make  a  preliminary  report  for  the 
expedition.  Unfortunately,  two  essential  thin^ 
are  wanting  to  me  and  rtv^  cwtckx^«s»\  tvcknr.^^'*^'?* 
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tulions  for  the  education  of  ihe  people ;  in  Y 
;s  of  march  and     alone  he  has  established  five  colleges,  each  i 
lae   muns  oi    inn.ipori:.      Aincc    iSo6   or    1S07      taining  from  150a  to  3000  pupils,  and  a  new  in 
there  have  been  no  new  maps  or  charts  in  the  li-     tary  academy.      Among   Ihe  subjec' 
■— -..---.---.      .-  -     . ...--—.-..         e  all  the  bran  ' 


brtiry,  so  that  the  only  documents  1  can  consult  these  instilutioos  are  all  the  branches  of  scje 

before  making  my  report  to  Ihe  Ministers  are  the  and   several  foreign  languages.       Tivenly-lh 

books  and  maps  which  are  to  be  col  at  the  book-  French    professors  have   been    engaged    for 

sellers'.     Here  is  one  of  them,  which  we  will  at  military  academy,  and  len  English  professprs 

once  set  about  translating.'     He  then  placed  be-  the  naval  school;    and  twenty   Bavarian   sh 

fore  me  a  tolerably  compact  book  on  geography  ;  makers  and  ten  brewers  arc  to  be  employed 

I   think  it  was  Ungewiller's.      It  was  a  meagre  teachers    in   the  industrial  cslablisliments.      7 

and  insufficient  production,  but  the  young  cap-  treaties  concluded  with  the  European  Powers  , 

tain,  not wi I hs landing  his  intelligence,  was  una-  to  be  now  revised,  and  will  be  put  in  force  on  I 

ble  lo  <iigest  it.     Ueing  pressed  for  lime,  and  ist  of  July  next.      The  most  important  of  1 

urged  on  by  the  Minister,  he  was  obliged  to  fall  modificalions  to  lie  introduced  in  them  is  the  p 

back  upon  the  inaccurate  translation  of  Baedeker,  mission  to  export  all  kinds  of  provisions,  such 

.     .     .    After  two  months  my  former  pupil,  who  rice,  peas,  beans,  etc.     This  has  hitherto  b< 

no  doubt  was  disconcerted  by  his  failure,  gave  up  forbidden  on  penalty  of  death,  as  Ihe  Governmr 

his  lessons,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again.    Heper-  feared  thai    itie  consequence  of  exporting   fri 

ceived,  what  is  now  moreevident  toall  of  us  than  Japan  Ihe  necessaries  of  life  would  be  a  famin 

ever,  that  the  study  of  Baedeker  may  lead  com-  but  now  that  the  country  is  placed  in  lelcgrapl 

mercial  travelers  and  tourists  to  Berlin  without  and  steam  communication  with  other  parts  of^l 

difficulty,  but  that  it  will  not  show  the  way  to  ao  world  this   danger  no  longer   exists.      On  I 

army,  even  if  it  were  a  French  one."  other  hand,  it  has  forbidden  the  exportation 

^  ioWow  ",t/«f."— Although  the  utmost  hor-  *''""  «™"s  and  ordered  the  cancelling  of  all  c< 

ror  is  expressed  in  this  country  at  the  state  of  '"C's  concluded  with  on  this  subject.     This 

municiiial  affairs  in  New- York  and  other  cities  in  actionary  measure,  says  the  correspondent,    v 

the  United  Stales,  yet  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  probably  lead  to  dijilomatic  redamalions.  A  gn 

practices  pursued  by  the  Ring  in  London  com-  *'«?  ''"s  t"*"  ■"»''«  ^V  "i^  Government  to«-ai 

posed  of  local  authorities  which  are  probably  far  ""^  mtrodnelion  of  Western  customs  and  indusi 

more  injurious   lo  Ihe  welfare  of  the  community  hjr  the  dispatch  of  a  new  mission  to  America  a 

than  the  evil  doings  of  the  late  Mr.  Fisk  and  his  Europe  under  the  direction  of  Ihe   premier,  1' 

colleagues.      What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  dis-  ^'"'^-     Th^  mission  consists  of  the  private  sec 

credilalile  than  the  slate  of  affiiirs  disclosed  by  a  '^rf  <>'  the  Mikado  and  several  olhcr  Minisle 

correspondent  of  the  Z^wVflW-  with  regard  to  "  fif-  ="'■  comprises  m  all  five  envoj-a.  eight  secretaiT 

ty  acres  of  courts  and  alleys  all  in  a  mass  between  =  physician,  and  nineteen  officials.     Twenty-fi 

Aldersgale  street  and  Bun  hill -fields,  opening  out  y°™S  Jipanese  ladies,  all  daughters  of  daimn 

of  Upper  Whilecross-street,  Golden-lane,"  etc  ?  are  also  sent  to  the  Lnited  Stales  to  compli 

What  he  has  seen  in  this  neighborhood  is,  he  "■="■  education.      What  inost  astonishes    he  J 

says,  unfit  for  publication.     Imagine  the  worst  of  panese,  however,  is  that  the  sacred  person  of  I 

dirt,  squalor,  misery,  and  vice,  and  you  can  not  "^ad  of  the  Slate  is  no  longer  withdrawn  fri 

approach  Ihe  facts.     They  are  much  worse  than  ^-e  sight  of  his  people.       The  Mikado  now  hoi 

the  human  mind  not  accustomed  lo  seeing  these  periodical   levies ;    he  has  been    freqnently  se 

things  can  imagine.     All  this  properly,  he  adds,  driving  out    with  only   four  attendants ;  and 

lies  m  the  p.irish  of  SL  Luke's,  Middlesex.    The  has  even  walked  about  the  streets  of  \  edo  acco 

vestry  and  parishioners  now  possess  Ihe  power  panied  by  a  singleaide-dc-camp,  onwhjchoccasi 

to  remedy  such  a  condition,  but  they  refuse  to  do  "O*"  were  given  that  no  one  should  bow  to  hi 

so.     The  medical  officer  has  reported  that  much  The  birthday  of  the  Mikado  was  this  year  celeb; 

of  the  properly  should  be  regislercd  and  kept  led  with  extraordinary  magnificence.      There  » 

heallhy  by  means  of  the  3Sth  section  of  tiie  Sani-  "  gtand  reception  of  all  the  high  functionaries 

tary  Act,  1866.   The  vestry  have  refused  to  adopt  State,  a  military  review  under  the  personal  dir. 

it.     An  effort  was  made  a  short  time  ago  to  pull  '"^  "f  .'he  Mikado,  and  a  grand  dinner  at  eou 

down,  open  out  new  slreels,  and  huild  model  The  Miliodo  seems  to  wish  above  all  to  gain  pc 

lodging-houses  on  the  ground.     The  promoters  "^"^J  «"■  >"S  Government,  and  the  marked  p 

of  this  plan  were  immediately  put  into  disgrace,  ferencB  with  which  he  treats  foreigners  has 

the  prime  mover  thrown  off  committees,  and  the  ""^y  induced  many  Japanese  to  wear  Ihe  Km 

public  were  assailed  with  falsehoods  and  deceived,  pe™  dress;  even  the  Prmces  arc  beginning 

In  the  parish   many  members  of  Ihe  vestry  are  pve  up  Ihe  old  custom  of  havmg  a  nuraero 

holdersoflhissqualid  properly,  and  their  friends,  escort  always   m  attendance  upon  them,  whi 

publicans,  brokers,  and  the  like.     They  meet  at  ""^es  >'  """ch  easier  to  move  about  in  the  sire, 

a  public -house,  where  the  important  work  of  the  '*ian  formerly.     A  court  of  appeal  has  been  esti 

vestry  is  often  settled.     Surely,  he  remarks,  when  lished  for  dealing  in  Ihe  lost  resort  mth  all  cai 

the  healtli  of  over  three  millions  of  people  is  ieo-  "l"ch  come  before  the  ordinary  tribimals,  and  I 

Eardiied  in  this  way  some  action  should  be  tdten  French  code  p^nal,  which  is  now  being  translal 

y  the  central  authority.— /W/  Mai/  Ga«tU.  >"'°  Japanese,  will  be  introduced  in  place  of  I 

_  .    IV  .  1   I  ..      r         \'  •   I.  old  criminal  laws.     The  new  reforms  extend  en 

Si*,""  ",7  t"°^  am«d  o«  .1.  J.pm  bj  4e  ^„       |„i(  „,fl,.ir  properly  M  thi  Govtrrmt 

Mikado.      He  has  paid  psrticidar  attenuoii,  lan  ?1 .  -jjv.,  ,„  „7„  .f.  .CU- «_  -..,.1,  i-  ik.  c.i 

iho  cor,„po.dahi,  to  ihJ Khool.  and  oiho.  iuE  "^  "*"  "  «"'"  "'  •'"'■°'  »°''' '"  ""  " 


d'iic^iu    art'Hiani! 
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All  Uvea  are  tragedies:  and  it  maybe 
ihat  those  that  seem  the  bitterest  and  dark- 
est take  their  inteiiser  shades  chiefly  from 
the  fact  that  adventitious  circumstances 
have  brouE;ht  them  more  vividly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Such  a  reason  might 
at  least  hold  good  as  an  explanation  of 
the  supremely  tragic  character  of  the  lives 
of  poets.  Of  all  we  have  yet  ventured  to 
touch  in  this  series,  Wordsworth  alone  has 
pursued  his  life  to  a  calm  and  ordinary  con- 
clusion, without  passing  through  the  heavi- 
est clouds  that  can  overshadow  humanity. 
With  the  others  the  passage  has  been  bit- 
ter as  sorrow  and  suffering  could  make  it ; 
and  not  only  sorrow  and  suffering — that 
which  gives  its  deepest  pang  to  pain,  and 
its  bitterest  prostration  to  ruin,  moral  weak- 
ness and  wrong-doing  has  woven  itself  in 
with  these  typical  lives  in  an  inseparable 
thread  of  darkness.  The  splendor  of  the 
gifts  with  which  it  is  combined  makes  this 
gloomy  weft  only  the  more  apparent ;  and 
New  Series.— Vou  XV.,  No.  j. 


through  all  the  brightness  and  noblenes&ef 

the  web  it  runs  its  darkling  pattern,  its  in- 
tricate design,  impairing  the  beauty,  dimin- 
ishing the  greatness,  yet  adding  a  sorrow- 
ful human  meaning,  which  touches  while 
it  humbles  every  spectator.  And  in  no 
life  of  genius  has  this  fatal  darkness  been 
more  apparent  than  in  the  life  of  Bums. 
Circumstances  have  set  it  before  the  world 
in  such  prominence  that  to  many  it  seems 
the  chief  thing  notable,  the  first  memory- 
attached  to  his  name.  Three  parts  of  a- 
century  have  passed  since  in  premature- 
gloom  andlurid  splendor  the  sun  wentdoim 
for  him  at  noonday ;  and  since  then  the 
world  has  never  ceased  to  dwell  upon  this 
warp  in  his  nature  and  stain  on  his  life.  The 
reticences  with  which  relations  and' friends 
have  surrounded  the  name  of  Coltridge, 
have  been  contemptuously  thrown  to  the 
winds  in  the  case  of  the  plough  man -poet. 
Whose  feelings  were  to  be  considered  among 
a  race  of  small  farmers  and  tra.des.vQKGl,^slCl 
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much  honored  by  incurring  even  the  cen- 
sure of  the  great  world  ?  Such  small  per- 
sonages, it  is  well  understood,  must  stom- 
ach the  reproach  as  they  may.  Therefore 
every  man  has  had  his  fling  and  said  his 
say  about  Burns.  The  greatness  of  the 
poet  has  given  in  many  cases  but  a  reason 
at  once  and  an  excuse  for  raking  up  all  the 
follies  of  the  ploughboy,  and  showing  the 
gauger  in  his  cups.  Poor  devil !  as  it  was 
a  fine  fate  for  him  to  amuse  his  betters  at 
their  feasts  while  he  lived,  so  it  was  a  fine 
fate  for  him  when  he  was  dead  to  furnish 
them  with  a  moral  and  gratify  the  com- 
plaisance of  his  superiors.  And  this  im- 
pertinent folly — most  impudent,  most  fool- 
ish, despite  the  protests  of  Lockhart  and 
Wilson  and  Carlyle — has  survived  even  to 
this  day.  Perhaps  no  one  now  would  ven- 
ture to  speak  of  him  with  the  affability  and 
condescension  which  all,  or  almost  all,  of 
his  contemporaries  considered  themselves 
justified  in  employing.  But  still  the  facts 
that  he  was  a  ploughman  and  an  excise- 
man, and  was  of  dissipated  habits,  are 
much  more  prominent  in  his  career  to  the 
general  eye,  especially  out  of  Scotland, 
than  are  the  nobler  facts  of  his  work  and 
character.  In  Scotland,  fortunately,  thanks 
to  the  national  fire  which  he  perhaps  was 
the  first  to  raise  again  out  of  its  embers, 
after  all  the  depression  and  discouragement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  exists  such 
a  warmth  of  feeling  on  this  subject,  that  he 
who  would  touch  our  poet  rudely  may  well 
bethink  himself  of  our  national  motto  be- 
fore he  makes  the  venture,  and  remember 
Xhe  thistle's  sharp  and  instant  reprisals. 
To  have  re-created  that  national  feeling, 
ihat  deep  and  warm  and  unquenchable 
patriotism  which  has  made  Scotland,  small 
and  poor,  a  force  in  the  great  universe,  is 
no  small  work,  however  accomplished. 
Had  there  been  any  to  do  it  for  Ireland 
at  the  same  dreary  crisis,  when  the  nation- 
al spirit  had  sunk  low,  and  discouragement 
had  fallen  upon  its  heart,  what  issues  of 
courage  and  cheerful  hope  and  warm  in- 
dividual exertion  might  there  not  have 
been  !  But  Ireland  had  neither  Bums  nor 
^ott ;  and  the  genius  which  might  have 
.remolded  it— giving,  by  dint  of  poetry 
.and  imagination,  such  an  impulse  to  all 
that  was  noble,  reasonable,  and  resolute  in 
the  country,  as  no  other  influence  could 
give — has  flickered  away  in  confusing 
lights,  fantastic  Will-o'-the-wisps,  and  ec- 
centric gleams  of  contradictory  guidance. 


Probably  the  amount  of  genius  in  the  two 
lands  has  not  been  so  unequal  as  the  worM 
supposes ;  but  in  the  one  it  has  been  frit- 
tered away  in  wild  melodious  foolishness, 
without  plan  or  union,  in  Shan  van  Voghts 
and  faction-songs ;  whereas  in  the  other  it 
has  been  concentrated,  and  done  the  work 
which  one  ^at  voice  better  than  a  hun- 
dred quavenng  pipes  of  smaller  singers  can 
do.    When  the  world  comes  to  recognize 
what  a  wonderful  agency  it  is  which  in  re- 
ality makes  a  great  part  of  the  difference 
between  greatness  and  pettiness,  happiness 
and  unhappiness,  for  a  country,  then,  per- 
haps, yet  only  perhaps,  it  will  fare  better 
with  the  poet     We  say  only  perhaps ;  for 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Poet  bred 
in  an  intellectual  hothouse  and  trained  for 
a  special  work,  would  have  either  heart  or 
ability  for  it     The  chances  are,  according 
to  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  either 
that  the  singer  chosen  for  such  a  process 
would  turn  out  incapable,  or  that  his  mind 
would  choose  some  other  channel.     The 
man  who  would  touch  the  deepest  springs 
of  human  motive,  must  endure  the  difficul- 
ties and  feel  the  fierce  contention  of  every 
struggle  that  he  sings.     A  great  deal  too 
much,  however,  we  think,  has  been  made 
of  the  condition  of  life  into  which  Bums 
was  bom.  It  had  its  disadvantages,  but  per- 
haps not  more  than  those  which  belong  to 
some  other  spheres.     Two  poets  of  that 
rich  and  splendid  age  which  ushered  in  our 
own  were  bom  in  exceptionally  difficult 
circumstances.    The  one  was  a  ploughman 
and  the  other  a  peer.    Both  lived  and  died 
tragically,  in  their  youth,  having  had  trial 
of  cmel  scourgings  and  woundings,  bitter 
desertions,  and  still  more  bitter  encourage- 
ments.    Heaven  forbid  that  any  son  of 
ours  should  emulate  either  fate ;  yet  if  such 
a  terrible  choice  had  to  be  made,  would 
any  man  hesitate  to  choose  for  the  boy 
most  dear  to  him  the  fate  of  Bums  rather 
than  that  of  Byron  ?    To  ourselves  there 
does  not  seem  a  moment's  hesitation  in  the 
matter.     Tragic  and  terrible  as  both  are, 
there  is  a  harmony  and  sweetness  of  life 
about  the  humble  |>oet,  a  note  of  pathetic 
accordance  amid  all  its  discords  with  God's 
will  and  man's  service,  which  is  not  in  the 
other.     It  is  premature  to  carry  out  the 
comparison,  which  we  may  resume  at  a  la- 
ter period.     But  the  two,  somehow,  stand 
together  in  a  sad  separation  fix>m  other 
men,  in  their  individual  places,  made  dis- 
tinct by  fortune.     The  one  with  eveiy 
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thing  (as  people  say)  in  his  favor;  the 
other  with  every  thing  (as  people  say) 
against  him.  And  both  failed,  as  men  tra- 
gically and  mournfully.  Yet  the  Peasant 
less  tragically,  less  awfully,  than  the  Peer. 
All  the  gentle  compensations  of  nature,  all 
her  tears  and  sweetnesses,  all  the  flowers 
with  which  she  sprinkles  the  too  early 
grave,  are  for  the  lowly,  the  proud,  the  ten- 
der child  of  poverty — the  son  of  the  soil. 
Heaven  and  earth  weep  over  him  with  an 
indulgence,  a  pitiful  awe  of  his  weakness, 
which  is  not  for  the  other.  He  is  footsore 
and  weary,  his  dress  and  his  hands  are  all 
scratched  with  briers  and  thorns  of  toil ; 
but,  heaven  pardon  all  their  straying,  these 
feet  were  loyal  amid  their  stumblings,  these 
hands  labored  and  pulled  away  the  thorns 
out  t)f  the  path  of  others.  Never,  or  only 
by  moments  when  the  bravado  of  his  time 
would  seize  him,  did  this  man  glory  in 
shame.  On  the  contrary  he  repented  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  standing  still  to  note 
his  shortcomings,  struggling  against  them, 
sometimes  manfully  if  sometimes  weakly, 
and  when  he  could,  repairing  the  wrong. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  disadvantages 
of  nature,  it  is  clear  that  at  least  in  this 
case  the  exceptionally  unfortunate  circum- 
stances were  better  than  the  exceptionally 
fortunate;  and  that  if  one  extremity  of  the 
social  level  is  to  be  chosen  for  a  poet,  it  is 
better  that  that  extremity  should  be  low 
than  high — a  farmhouse  rather  than  a  pal- 


ace. 

But  though  it  is  impossible  to  consider  him 
as  a  man,  without  considering  these  circum- 
stances of  origin  and  calling,  we  think,  we 
repeat,  that  Bums's  rank  in  life  has  been 
made  a  great  deal  too  much  of  It  was 
an  accident  which  directed  his  genius  into 
a  special  channel;  but  in  that  direction 
there  was  certainly  more  good  than  evil 
His  poverty  and  lowliness  did  for  him 
what  probably  no  amount  of  training  could 
have  done.  It  made  him  the  natural  Ex- 
positor and  prophet  of  a  certain  class,  and 
that  the  widest  and  most  numerous  of  any 
in  the  country.  It  might  be  well  a  centu- 
ry ago  to  utter  condescending  commenda- 
tions of  the  "  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor;"  but  at  this  present  time  he  would 
be  a  bold  critic  who  would  venture  to  as- 
sert that  a  true  study  of  life  in  what  we 
call  the  lower  classes,  is  either  less  interest- 
ing or  less  noble  than  a  study  of  the  lives 
of  dukes  and  duchesses ;  indeed,  the  bal- 
ance has  turned,  and  our  predilections  are 


ready  to  go  the  other  way^  Duchesses 
and  dukes,  though  sometimes  admirable 
persons,  have  the  lines  of  their  life  so 
traced  out  for  them  that,  unless  their  char- 
acters be  very  exceptional  indeed,  there  is 
but  a  very  limited  amount  of  profit  to  be 
got  out  of  them ;  but  the  vast  levels  of  hu- 
man nature,  where  Sorrow  and  Pain,  those 
greatest  of  dramatists,  do  their  work  most 
broadly — ^where  the  primitive  emotions  are 
less  controlled  by  complicating  cobwebs  of 
new  fangled  thought — where  life  is  more 
outspoken,  more  logical,  less  self-contain- 
ed,— these  have  an  interest  deeper  and  tru- 
er than  all  the  high  life  ever  recorded. 
Nothing  but  the  fact  of  being  to  the  man- 
ner bom  could  enable  a  man  to  elucidate 
to  us  this  great  silent  sea  of  living,  which 
without  such  elucidation  we  should  know 
only  in  those  periodical  storms  which  raise 
it  into  fury,  and  confound  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
learned.  So  far  as  this  goes,  the  accident 
of  birth  secured  for  Bums  a  very  great  and 
real  advantage — all  the  advantage  which  a 
man  derives  from  an  immense  "  backing;" 
and  from  being  the  representative  of  a  very 
large  number  of  other  men.  Neither  was 
there  any  thing  in  his  education  to  neutral- 
ize this  advantage.  For  his  characteristic 
and  peculiar  office,  which  was  not  that  of 
a  poet  in  the  abstract,  but  that  of  a  poet 
bom  to  real  and  special  use  and  service, 
no  training  could  have  been  more  perfect. 
He  acquired  letters  as  those  do  whom  he 
had  come  into  the  world  to  interpret — 
painfully,  toilsomely,  at  a  cost  which  made 
the  scanty  sum  of  instruction  dearer  than 
the  highest  attainments  of  an  education 
more  easily  acquired.     Every  new  book 

was  to  him  as  an  undiscovered  country 

a  something  novel  and  original  won  out  of 
the  niggardly  hands  of  fate.  The  world  of 
poetry  and  imagination  was  all  the  more 
lovely,  all  the  more  precious  to  him,  that 
it  lay  side  by  side  with  the  plainest  and  hard- 
est of  facts.  Every  intellectual  step  he  made 
filled  him  with  a  delight  and  exultation  such 
as  a  modem  epicure  of  emotion  would  give 
worlds  to  taste.  All  that  belonged  to  the 
mind  and  its  etherial  existence — all,  in 
short,  that  was  not  hard  toil  and  actual 
struggle — was  fi^h  and  sweet,  and  novel 
and  lovely,  full  of  a  beauty  which  surpris- 
ed him,  and  took  his  heart  by  storm.  And 
while  he  had  this  delightful  relish  of  novel- 
ty in  every  thing  intellectual,  his  moral 
training  was  such  as  the  world  ^css^^  ^x'CiX. 
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have  surpasSed.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
good,  honest,  and  honorable  man.  He 
was  brought  up  fearing  God  and  serving 
his  neighbor — if,  perhaps,  within  too  nar- 
row a  circle,  and  with  too  absolute  a  lim- 
itation of  the  title,  yet  cheerfully,  unselfish- 
ly, without  even  the  idea  of  separating  his 
own  interests  from  those  of  the  intimate 
few  around  him.  In  all  the  events  of  the 
life  of  William  Bums's  household  there  is 
nothing  that  is  not  worthy  and  noble.  A 
man  was  above  the  reach  of  shame  who 
came  from  such  a  house.  He  had  as  good 
a  setting  out  in  the  world  as  any  prince 
could  have  given  to  his  best-beloved  son. 
The  only  drawback,  indeed,  that  we  can 
see  in  Bums*s  education,  was  its  tendency 
to  cultivate  that  excessive  pride  and  sense 
of  bitterness  under  obligation  which  was 
the  grand  stumbling-block  of  the  peasant 
of  those  d^ys.  It  can  not  be  called  the 
weakness  of  any  class  now ;  yet  we  feel 
that  the  misery  of  wounded  pride  which 
attended  indebtedness  in  the  mind  of  the 
Scotch  ploughman-farmer,  and  the  morbid, 
passionate  terror  of  shame  which  reigned 
m  many  such  humble  houses,  was  the 
weak  point  in  their  life,  though  it  proceed- 
ed from  very  strength  of  character  and  in- 
tegrity. But  surely  this  was  a  failing  which 
leant  to  virtue's  side.  The  ease  with  which 
debt  sits  upon  most  people's  shoulders  now, 
and  the  readiness  to  take  from  all  sources 
which  is  characteristic  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, is  a  failing  of  an  infinitely  meaner 
kind  ;  though  the  excess  of  virtue  had  its 
drawbacks  too. 

This,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  only 
principle  in  which  his  youth  was  trained 
which  could  be  other  than  advantageous 
to  the  poet.  We  do  not  contest  the  ad- 
vantages of  academical  training,  but  we 
doubt  much  whether,  had  William  Bums 
been  able  to  send  his  sons  to  college,  and 
had  Robert  struggled  into  a  poor  Scotch 
student's  hardly-won  knowledge  of  classic 
and  modem  literature,  it  would  have  done 
him  half  as  much  good  as  his  natural 
breeding  in  his  father's  cottage  was  calcu- 
lated to  do.  It  might,  perhaps,  and  that 
is  doubtful,  have  enriched  us  with  some 
smoother  epic,  some  tragedy  of  loftier 
plan ;  but  the  cottar's  fireside  would  have 
remained  voiceless,  and  the  mouse  and 
gowan  of  the  Ayrshire  fields  would  have 
perished  like  their  predecessors,  without 
one  word  of  all  that  tender  musing,  that  pa- 
thetic and  most  human  philosophy,  which 


has  made  them  live  for  ever.     Had  we  the 
choice  even  of  another  Hamlet,  we  should 
pause  ere  we  purchased  it  at  such  a  cost 
Nay,  we  would  not  pause;    but  with  a 
quick  decisive  choice  would  hold  out  our 
hands  toward  the  poet  of  the  ploughed 
fields,  and  the  wimpling  bum,  and   the 
farm-steading.     Shakespeare  is :  and  prais- 
ed be  heaven  no  critic  has  it  in  his  power 
to  barter  him  for  any  classic  piece  of  per- 
fection observant  of  all  the  rules  of  art,  as 
some  critics  would  have  gladly  done  little 
more  than  a  century  ago;  but  not  even 
for  a  second  Shakespeare  could  we  let  go 
our  Bums.    We  refuse  to  believe  that  edu- 
cation would  have  mended  him,  or  that 
the  poet,  had  he  been  more  than  a  plough- 
man, would  have  been  a  greater  poet.  •We 
are  much  more  ready  to  believe  that  the 
very  reverse  is  the  tmth,  and  that  if  ever 
man  was  anointed  and  consecrated  to  a 
special  work  in  this  world,  for  which  all 
his  antecedence,  all  his  training,  all  his  sur- 
rounding circumstances  combined   to  fit 
him,  Robert  Bums  was  that  man.     What 
was  to  blame  was  not  his  birth  or  breed- 
ing, but  that  monstrous  fiction  of  conven- 
tional life  which  ordains  that  one  sphere 
and  one  set  of  circumstances  are  essential- 
ly nobler  than  another,  and  that  all  who 
deserve  well  of  their  fellows  should   be 
forced  upon  one  monotonous  level  of  good 
society,   whether  it    suits    tljem  or  not, 
whether  it  is  really  better  or  not.     This  fic- 
tion is  wide  as  the  world,  and  old  as  the 
ancient  ages ;  neither  is  there  any  possibili- 
ty, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  of  shaking  its 
hold  upon  men :  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
false  and  evil ;  and  to  its  injurious  influ- 
ence, and  not  to  any  thing  in  the  natural 
life  of  the  poet,  are  his  miseries,  and,  we 
believe,  most  of  his  sins,  to  be  ascribed. 
What  a  pity,  the  world  said,  to  permit  such 
a  man   to  remain  in  the  inferior  sphere 
where  he  was  bom !  and  accordingly  every 
fool  who  wrote  himself  gentleman,  and  a 
hundred  local  nobodies,  who  were  as  mice 
— not  only  to  Robert  Bums,  but  to  such 
men  as  his  father  and  brother — "  noticed  " 
the  poet,  *'  raised  "  him  to  their  level,  im- 
pressed that  foolish  social  lie,  from  the 
sway  of  which  none  of  us  entirely  escape, 
upon  his  mind  too,  and  spoiled  Uie  fit  edu- 
cation, the  noble  training,  which  God  and 
his  home  had  given.    By  this  he  was,  as 
a  man,  torn  asunder,  and  ruined  for  this 
world ;  but  faithful  to  his  trust  in  the  midst 
of  all  liis  misery,  through  heart-breaking, 
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through  tempest  and  convulsions,  he  held 
firm  his  commission  as  poet  to  the  last. 
He  held  that  post,  as  a  soldier  blind  with 
wounds,  and  dizzy  with  the  tumult  of  the 
fight,  might  hold  fast  the  flag,  the  symbol 
of  duty  and  honor,  of  country  and  cause. 
Whatever  he  lost  besides,  that  he  held 
high  to  the  end.  Through  worlds  of  good 
advice  from  the  wise,  and  siren  whispers 
from  voices  more  prevailing,  and  sugges- 
tions of  ambition,  and  hints  of  profit,  he 
stood  by  those  colors.  His  faithfulness  to 
his  work  made  him  wiser  than  the  wise. 
He  yielded,  facile  as  a  man — ^but  as  a  poet 
he  was  immovable;  and  as  a  poet,  though 
not  as  a  man,  he  is  safe  forever. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  tell  over 
again  the  old  well-known  tale ;  but  it  is  so 
fuU  of  pity  and  wonder,  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  tragic,  that  there  are  few  histories 
of  man  more  attractive.  Robert  Bums 
was  bom  in  January,  1759,  ^^  the  banks  of 
the  Doon,  in  a  cottage  built  of  clay  by  his 
father's  own  hands.  The  "blast  of  Januar* 
wind  "  which  "  blew  hansel  in  "  upon  the 
new-bom,  blew  this  humble  little  house 
about  his  baby  ears  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  career.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of 
the  country,  peaceable,  religious,  and  or- 
derly ;  his  father  a  man  firom  the  north,  of 
a  sterner  and  higher  type  of  character. 
Robert  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children, 
bom  to  toil  and  to  spare ;  to  live  hardly 
and  honestly  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow; 
with  no  pretense  beyond  their  station,  and 
little  hope  of  any  advance  out  of  it, — a 
most  lowly,  high-minded  race,  humble  as 
the  humblest,  yet  proud  as  the  proudest, 
combining,  in  a  way  which  few  people  un- 
derstand nowadays,  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  and  absolute  poverty  with  a  haughty 
and  stem  independence.  In  extemal  cir- 
cumstances they  were  scarcely  better  off 
than  the  villagers  whose  claims  for  Christ- 
mas coals  and  blankets  is  one  of  the  char- 
tered rights  of  English  country  life ;  but  in 
mind  they  were  haughty  as  the  Doges, 
holding  charity  as  poison,  and  debt  as 
shame.  This  virtue  of  independence  was 
the  one  only  point  in  the  family  character 
which  threatened  to  grow  morbid.  All 
the  others  were  sweet  and  wholesome  as 
the  day.  Never  was  there  a  more  attrac- 
tive picture  than  that  of  this  peasant  father 
among  his  children,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ceaseless  toil  and  care  of  their  beginning 
of  life.  His  first  little  form  was  sterile  and 
profitless;  his  second  promised  better,  but 


even  there  ill-fortune  overtooTc  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  doubtful  lease  and  unkind  land- 
lord. His  boys  had  to  set  to  work  as  soon 
as  their  young  strength  permitted,  and  Ro- 
bert had  begun  to  do  a  man's  work  by  the 
time  he  was  fifteen.  He  and  his  brother 
Gilbert  were  sent  to  school  as  occasion 
served — for  a  few  years  regularly,  and  then 
as  they  grew  older,  "  week  and  week 
about,"  as  they  could  be  spared  fi-om  the 
farm-work.  When  there  was  no  possibility 
of  schooling,  "my  father,"  says  Gilbert 
Bums,  "  undertook  to  teach  us  arithmetic 
in  the  winter  evenings,  by  candle-light; 
and  in  this  way  my  two  elder  sisters  re- 
ceived all  the  education  they  ever  receiv- 
ed." Of  these  sisters  nothing  is  ever  told 
us,  but  the  kindly  mother  moved  but  and 
ben  while  the  fireside  lessons  were  going 
on,  and  sang  them  songs  in  the  gloaming; 
and  a  certain  old  Jenny,  brimful  of  ghost 
stories  and  all  the  ballads  of  the  country- 
side, frightened  and  charmed  the  lads  with 
her  endless  lore.  "  Nothing  could  be 
more  retired  than  our  manner  of  living: 
we  rarely  saw  any  body  but  the  members 
of  our  own  family.  There  were  no  boys 
of  our  own  age  or  near  it  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. .  .  .  My  father  was  for  some 
time  almost  the  only  companion  we  had. 
He  conversed  familiarly  on  all  subjects 
with  us,  as  if  we  had  been  men,  and  was 
at  greatt  pains,  while  we  accompanied  him 
in  the  labors  of  the  farm,  to  lead  the  con- 
versation to  such  subjects  as  might  tend  to 
increase  our  knowledge  or  confirm  us  in 
virtuous  habits.  He  borrowed  Salmon's 
"  Geographical  Grammar  "  for  us,  and  en- 
deavored to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
situation  and  history  of  the  different  coun- 
tries in  the  world ;  while  firom  a  book  so- 
ciety in  Ayr  he  procured  for  us  the  reading 
of  Durham's  "  Physics  and  Astro-Theolo- 
gy," and  Ray's  "  Wisdom  of  God  in  Crea- 
tion," to  give  us  some  idea  of  astronomy 
and  natural  history.  Robert  read  all  these 
books  with  an  avidity  and  industry  scarce- 
ly to  be  equaled.  Quaint  and  strange 
studies  for  the  ploughboys  in  their  winter 
evenings,  gathered  about  the  solitary  can- 
dle, with  the  cheerful  glow  of  the  fire  light- 
ing up  the  one  homely  chamber,  which 
was  kitchen  and  parlor  and  hall — the  croon 
of  their  mother's  long  low  songs  lingering 
in  their  ears,  and  their  hearts  still  thrilling 
with  old  Jenny's  wonders.  Sometimes 
threatening  letters  would  come  firanx  tV*. 
factor — l^Uftx^  vVa^^x«w«\%  vs^  'mx^n?^ 
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no  doubt,  the  two  horrors  of  the  poor, 
which  "  used  to  set  us  all  in  tears."  Some- 
times, however — a  more  agreeable  inter- 
ruption— friends  would  come  from  Ayr,  to 
lighten  this  grave  life  with  friendly  talk; 
and  on  one  occasion,  of  which  there  is  a 
distinct  record,  the  young  dominie  who 
had  taught  the  boys  came  over  to  spend 
an  evening  in  the  smoky,  cheery  farm 
kitchen,  when  the  slates  and  books  were 
no  doubt  laid  aside.  He  brought  with 
him  (of  all  things  in  the  world)  the  trage- 
dy of  "  Titus  Ancfronicus  " — "  and  by  way 
of  passing  the  evening  he  began  to  read 
the  play  aloud.  We  were  all  attention  for 
some  time,  till  presently  the  whole  party 
was  dissolved  in  tears.  A  female  in  the 
play  (I  have  but  a  confused  remembrance 
of  it)  had  her  hands  chopped  off,  and  her 
tongue  cut  out,  and  then  was  insultingly 
desired  to  call  for  water  to  wash  her  hands. 
At  this,  in  an  agony  of  distress,  we  with 
one  voice  desired  he  would  read  no  more. 
My  father  observed,  that  if  we  would  not 
hear  it  out,  it  would  be  needless  to  leave 
it  with  us.  Robert  replied,  that  if  it  was 
left  he  would  bum  it."  Bold  critic,  wise 
by  nature!  Is  there  not  something  in 
these  scenes  which  the  imagination  lingers 
over  more  tenderly  than  if  this  boy's  edu- 
cation had  been  in  the  hands  of  scholars 
of  endless  learning  ?  And  then  when  the 
books  were  laid  aside,  and  the  porridge 
supped,  and  the  homely  yet  hospitable 
table  cleared,  came  the  family  service — 
the  " IM  us  worship  God^^  which,  in  the 
confidential  intercourse  between  the  two 
brothers,  Robert  told  Gilbert  had  always 
seemed  to  him  the  most  solemn  of  utter- 
ances. A  sketch  of  family  life  more  pure, 
more  true,  or  more  touching,  was  never 
made. 

But  this  existence,  though  so  beautiful 
to  look  back  upon  now,  was  painful  enough 
then.  To  the  lads  who  were  confined 
within  these  bonds  of  toil,  it  seemed  hard 
that  they  should  have  thus  to  labor  with- 
out ceasing,  with  little  prospect  of  any  out- 
let. "  The  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit, 
with  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley-slave," 
says  the  poet,  looking  back  upon  it  with  a 
shudder  from  the  heights  of  early  &me« 
when  he  seemed  to  have  got  clear  forever 
of  that  grinding  poverty.  His  brother  is 
more  moderate ;  but  still  with  a  deep  gra- 
vity relates  the  story  of  their  painful  youth, 
**  To  the  buffetings  of  misfortune,"  he  says, 
^^we  could  only  oppose  hard  labor  and 


the  most  rigid  economy.  We  lived  very 
sparingly.  For  several  years  butcher's 
meat  was  a  stranger  in  the  house ;  while 
all  the  members  of  the  family  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength, 
and  even  beyond  it,  in  the  labors  of  the 
farm.  My  brother,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
assisted  in  threshing  the  crops  of  com; 
and  at  fifteen  was  the  principal  laborer  on 
the  farm,  for  we  had  no  hired  servant,  male 
or  female.  The  anguish  of  mind  that  we 
felt  at  our  tender  years  under  these  straits 
and  difficulties  was  very  great  To  think 
of  our  father  now  gro>ving  old,  (for  he  was 
above  fifty,)  broken  down  with  the  long- 
continued  fatigues  of  his  life,  with  a  wSe 
and  five  other  children,  and  in  a  declining 
state  of  circumstances,  these  reflections 
produced  in  my  brother's  mind  and  mine 
sensations  of  the  deepest  distress."  But, 
nevertheless,  the  lads  were  young  and  ca- 
pable of  throwing  over  their  deep  distress 
whenever  the  factor's  letter,  or  some  other 
immediate  pinch  of  misery,  was  a  few  days, 
or  perhaps  a  few  hours  off.  At  fifteen, 
Robert  fell  in  love  for  the  first  time,  with 
"  a  bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lassie,"  who  was 
his  partner  in  the  harvest-field,  following 
him  close  through  the  golden  rig,  as  the 
manner  was,  binding,  as  he  cut  it,  the  rus- 
tling poppy-mingled  grain.  She  "sang 
sweetly "  a  song  "  composed  by  a  small 
countiy  laird's  son  on  one  of  his  father's 
maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love ;"  and 
the  dark,  sun-burnt,  glowing  boy,  with  the 
thrill  of  a  new  emotion  stirring  through 
him,  ran  into  song  too,  moved  by  emula- 
tion and  by  all  those  dawning  "  thoughts, 
and  passions,  and  delights,"  which  are  the 
ministers  of  love.  "  My  Nelly's  looks  are 
blythe  and  sweet,"  sang  the  fifteen-year-old 
boy  in  his  rapture,  in  the  golden  autumn 
sunshine  among  the  golden  com.  He  is 
not  much  to  be  pitied  after  all.  The  scene 
is  Arcadian  in  its  tender  innocence,  lit  up 
with  a  sweet  glow  of  natural  light  and  co- 
lor, but  no  heat  of  premature  or  unnatural 
passion.  This  little  scene  in  the  harvest- 
field  balances  with  its  sweet  delight  the 
Rembrandt  interior  of  the  farmhouse  kitch- 
en and  its  copy-books.  "  Puirtith  cauld," 
such  as  "  wracks  the  heart,"  and  labors 
without  ceasing;  but  at  the  same  time, 
warm,  natural,  hopeful,  glowing  life,  and 
love,  and  song. 

We  need  not  linger  to  tell  how  he  read 
Addison  and  Pope,  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
ous  works  above  recorded  \  how  his  boy- 
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ish  imagination  was  struck  by  the  "  Vision 
of  Mirza,"  and  his  literary  ambition  arous- 
ed by  the  accidental  acquisition  of  "a 
small  collection  of  letters  by  the  most  em- 
inent writers,"  which  was  bought  by  his 
uncle  by  mistake  instead  of  the  "  Com- 
plete Letter- Writer,"  Which  he  had  intend- 
ed to  buy  ; — for  a  lurking  doubt  afflicts  us, 
whether  Bums's  letters  might  not  have 
been  more  natural  and  agreeable  had  he 
never  met  with  the  compositions  of  these 
"  eminent  writers ;"  nor  need  we  pause  to 
say  that  he  acquired  some  rudiments  of 
French — an  acquisition  which  his  biogra- 
phers rather  insist  upon,  but  which,  we  im- 
agine, the  readers  of  his  correspondence 
will  ruefully  wish  had  never  been  attained. 
He  also  began  the  "  Rudiments  of  the  La- 
tin Tongue,"  but  soon  laid  aside  that  un- 
congenial study.  What  is  infinitely  more 
important  is,  that  he  lived  his  toilsome  life 
in  innocence,  in  warm  friendship  with  some 
companions  of  his  own  age,  and  chiefly 
with  his  admirable  brother;  that  he  obey- 
ed, and  loved,  and  honored,  keeping  faith- 
fulljr  in  the  narrow  but  noble  track  of  duty 
which  his  father  had  trod  before  him,  of- 
ten sad  and  anxious,  yet  ever  lighthearted, 
playing  with  the  woes  of  life  in  a  sweet 
unconsciousness  of  the  deep  innate  happi- 
ness which  lay  beneath  them,  such  as  is  nat- 
ural to  youth.  How  fine  is  his  own  de- 
scription of  this  boyish  innocent  existence : 

"  I  mind  it  weel,  in  early  date, 
When  I  was  beardless,  young,  and  blate. 

And  first  could  thrash  the  bam, 
Or  baud  a  yokin*  o'  the  plow. 
An*,  thougn  forfoughten  sair  enough, 

Yet  unco  proud  to  learn." 

What  better  sketch  could  be  made  of 
tlie  "  happy,  weary"  lad,  "  sair  forfought- 
en," but  proud  and  glad  of  his  advance 
to  his  heritage,  a  man's  work  ?  "  He  is 
hardly  to  be  envied,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart, 
"  who  can  contemplate  without  emotion 
this  exquisite  picture  of  young  nature  and 
young  genius." 

This  fresh  and  spotless  youth  outlasted 
all  the  early  experiences  of  rural  life,  and 
retained  its  purity  through  all  the  pictu- 
resque and  dangerous  flirtations  of  the 
country-side.  Into  these  flirtations  it  was 
evident  he  plunged  with  all  the  warmth  of 
his  impassioned  nature.  He  "  went  owre 
the  hiUs  to  Nannie,"  though  the  wastlin 
wind  blew  both  rude  and  chill,  and  the 
day's  darg  had  been  hard  and  heavy.  On 
*  the  Lammas  night,"  when — 
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The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still, 
The  moon  was  shining  clearly,** 

he  spent  hours  of  happiness  among  "  the 
rigs  o'  barley."  Another  "charmer"  he 
invites  on  a  clear  evening,  when  "  thick 
flies  the  skimming  swallow,"  to  stray  with 
him  upon  his  "  gladsome  way,"  to  see  the 
beauty  of  nature — 

**  The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn, 
And  every  happy  creature,'*'* 

At  another  time  the  lady  is  unkind ;  and 
the  litde  picture,  fresh-breathing  of  dews 
and  fields,  surrounds  one  figure  only  in  the 
fantastic  depths  of  youthful  despair : 

**  The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi*  ;>y  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks  ; 
But  life's  to  me  a  weary  dream — 
The  dream  o*  anethat  never  wauks.** 

Every  one  of  these  bursts  of  song  re- 
veals to  us  the  sweet  country-side,  with  all 
its  woods  and  streams,  the  tender  silence 
»  of  nature,  the  "  happy  living  things"  which 
the  poet  loves  with  all  the  natural  warmth 
of  a  heart  that  opens  wide  its  inmost  doors 
to  every  thing  that  lives.  Jhe  lark 
which — 

***Tween  light  and  dark, 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy *s  side,*' 

is  as  visible  to  him  as  the  shepherd  that 
"  o'er  the  moorland  whistles  shrill ;"  and 
all  nature  is  populous  to  his  universal  sym- 
pathy. A  man  "with  such  exuberance  of 
tender  thought  and  winning  words  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  welcome  everywhere 
to  the  rustic  maidens,  to  whom  it  was  as 
sweet  as  to  any  princess  to  receive  such 
tuneful  homage.  And  the  farmer  of  Loch- 
lea's  son  was  "  a  strappin*  youth,"  well  fit- 
ted to  take  any  woman's  eye.  Dark  eyes 
glowing  with  latent  passion  and  fire,  ("  I 
never  saw  such  another  eye  in  any  human 
head,"  says  Walter  Scott,  a  tolerable  judge,) 
dark  hair  curling  about  his  honest,  hand- 
some forehead ;  a  stalwart  frame,  not  ex- 
travagant in  height,  but  cast  in  the  robust- 
est  mold ;  come  of  a  creditable,  honorable 
family;  and  endowed  with  a  native  wit 
which  no  one  could  deny,  and  a  genial 
fiiendliness  towards  his  fellow-creatures 
which  few  people  could  resist.  Nature 
never  set  forth  a  more  hopeful  youth  in  the 
regions  to  which  he  belonged  by  birth  and 
breeding.  "  I  was  generally  a  welcome 
guest  wherever  I  visited,"  he  says.  "At 
the  plow,  scythe,  or  reaping-hook  I  feared 
no  competitor^  and  tVv\i&  \  ^^  ^5SfeR*^«»:^fc 
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of  half  the  loves  in  the  parish  of  Tarbol- 
ton,  and  as  proud  of  his  knowledge  "  as 
ever  was  statesman  in  knowing  the  in- 
trigues of  half  the  courts  in  Europe."  A 
prince  could  not  have  been  more  free, 
more  favored  or  well  thought  of ;  indeed, 
he  was  in  his  sphere  an  absolute  prince, 
"  able  to  set  want  at  defiance,"  which  was 
all  he  required  for  independence,  and  cum- 
bered with  no  artificial  needs. 

Thus  Robert  Bums  lived  till  he  was 
twenty-three.  The  anxieties  which  some- 
times overwhelmed  him  were  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  family,  that  his  father's  hon- 
orable name  might  be  kept  pure,  and  a 
roof  kept  over  his  old  mother's  head,  and 
the  household  held  together,  which  it  had 
been  old  William  Bums's  aim  and  pride 
to  keep  together.  He  kept  fi-ee  of  debt, 
which  he  held  in  purest  terror,  upon  £^1  a 
year,  as  his  brother  Gilbert  testifies.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  virtuous  beginning 
of  his  life  he  went  to  Irvine  to  learn  the 
trade  of  flax-dressing,  and  there  lived  up- 
on porridge— on  the  oatmeal  sent  him 
from  home — as  many  a  farmer's  son  has 
done  while  wearing  the  academic  gown. 
To  this  he  was  moved  either  by  a  desire  so 
far  to  improve  his  position  as  to  be  able  to 
marry,  or  possibly  by  the  more  serious 
thoughts  suggested  by  an  illness,  which 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  a  very  grave, 
and,  indeed,  pathetic  letter,  written  in  the 
end  of  1 78 1,  in  which  he  declares  him- 
self to  find  great  comfort  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  heaven  given  in  Revelation,  and 
says  that,  "  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  two, 
when  my  spirits  are  a  little  lightened,  I 
glimmer  a  Httle  into  futurity ;  but  my  prin- 
cipal, and,  indeed,  my  only  pleasurable 
employment,  is  looking  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  moral  and  religious  way." 
He  despairs,  he  says,  "  of  ever  making  a 
figure  in  life  " — a  curious  idea,  one  would 
suppose,  to  have  so  much  as  entered  his 
mind.  These  utterances  of  youthful  sad- 
ness must  always,  however,  be  taken  with 
a  large  allowance  for  the  feeling  of  the 
moment,  and  seldom  represent  any  thing 
more  than  temporary  depression.  And, 
poor  fellow,  he  had  been  jilted,  badly  it 
would  appear,  from  some  letters  in  his  cor- 
respondence of  a  high  and  splendid  tone, 
much  unlike  the  frank  and  fresh  nature  of 
his  love-songs.  This  venture  at  Irvine 
ended  in  a  fire,  which  consumed  flax  and 
tools,  and  left  the  young  man  without  a 
sixpence.    Its  consequences  were,  how- 


ever, still  worse  than  pecuniaiy  loss.   Hk 
society  of  the  little  town  coirupted  the 
country  lad.     He  heard  immorality  spok- 
en of  with  levity,  and  probably  was  intro- 
duced to  scenes  of  dissipation  such  as  could 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  parish  of  Tarbol- 
ton  among  the  comrades  who  trusted  him 
with  their  love  secrets.     He  returned  home 
with  the  seeds  of  evil  in  him.     But  we  are 
loth  to  leave  this  idyllic  chapter,  this  ge- 
nial and  gracious  youth.     Amid  its  simple 
enjoyments  there  had  been  one  which  is 
curiously  illustrative  of   the    intellectual 
ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  Scotch 
peasant.     When  he  was  twenty-one,  he, 
his  brother,  and  five  other  young  men,  es- 
tablished a  club  in  the  village  of  Tarboltcm 
for  literary  purposes.    They  were  to  meet 
once  a  week  in  the  village  public-house ; 
but  lest  the  meeting  should  become  an  oc- 
casion of  dissipation,  the  expenditiue  of 
each  member  was  not  to  exceed  three- 
pence on  any  one  night.     Their  object  was 
"  to  relax  themselves  after  toil,  to  promote 
sociality  and  friendship,  and  to  improve 
the  mind."    As  was  natural  they  deoated 
social  and  sentimental  subjects, ''  toasted 
their  mistresses,"  and  cultivated   mutual 
friendship.    They  "found  themselves  so 
happy,"  says  the  naive  preamble  to  their 
rules,  that  after  this  club  had  existed  for 
more  than  a  year,  they  resolved  to  give  a 
dance  in  its  honor.     "Accordingly  we  did 
meet,  each  one  with  a  partner,  and  spent 
the  evening  in  such  innocence  and  •  meni- 
ment,  such  cheerfulness  and  good-humor, 
that  every  brother  will  long  remember  it 
with  pleasure  and  delight."    Such  were 
the  pleasures  of  the  young  rustics  when 
left  to  themselves  in  their  own  sphere,  with- 
out interference  from  their  "  betters."  When 
Bums  and  his  family  removed  to  Moss- 
giel,  near  Mauchline,  they  originated  a 
similar  club  there ;  and  though  Dr.  Currie, 
with  his  usual  superiority,  considers  their 
choice  of  books  to  have  been  objectiona- 
ble, as  "  being  less  calculated  to  increase 
the  knowledge  than  to  refine  the  taste" — 
a  quality  he  evidently  considered  unneces- 
sary in  a  peasant — ^yet  it  is  probable  the 
rural  society  knew  better  than  its  critic. 
We  dwell  upon  these  particulan  not  so 
much    for  their  absolute  importance  to 
Bums^s  life,  as  to  show  how  worthy  and 
even  noble  were  all  its  circumstances  so 
long  as  it  remained  in  its  natural  channeL 
The  little  Tarbolton  dub  debated  whether 
prudence  or  inclination  should  most  be 
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considered  in  marriage ;  but  not  for  its  ed- 
ification was  planned  the  "  Holy  Fair."  It 
is  connected  with  the  "  Epistle  to  Davie," 
a  very  different  production,  and  with  all 
the  virtuous,  innocent  thoughts,  the  simple 
yet  lofty  impulses,  the  cheerful  young  phi- 
losophy of  that  pleasant  poem.  To  his 
fellow-rustic  it  was  thus  the  rustic  poet 
wrote,  with  true  hope  and  manful  content, 
yet  sparksof  that  indignation  which  young 
men  feel  at  the  inequalities  of  fortune : 

"What  though,  like  commoners  of  air, 
We  wander  out,  we  know  not  where. 

But  eitlier  house  or  hall  ? 
Yet  Nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods, 

Are  free  alike  to  all. 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground. 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear. 
With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound 
To  see  the  coming  year  : 
On  braes,  when  we  please,  then, 

We'll  sit  an'  sowtn  a  tune ; 
Syne  rhyme  till't,  we'll  time  tilFt, 
And  sing  't  when  we  hae  dune. 

Then  let  us  cheer fu'  acquiesce ; 
Nor  make  our  scanty  pleasures  less. 

By  pining  at  our  state ; 
And,  even  should  misfortunes  come, 
I,  here  wha  sit,  hae  met  wi'  some, 

An's  thankfu'  for  them  yet. 
They  gi'e  the  wit  of  age  to  youth ; 
.  They  let  us  ken  oursel'; 
Thev  make  us  see  the  naked  truth, 
Toe  real  guid  and  ill. 
Though  losses,  and  crosses, 

Be  lessons  right  severe. 
There's  wit  there,  ye'U  get  there, 
Ye'll  find  nae  other  where.'* 

These  verses  were  repeated  by  the  poet 
to  his  brother  Gilbert  in  the  summer  of 
1784,  shortly  after  their .  father's  death, 
when  they  were  working  together  at  Moss- 
giel,  the  new  farm  in  which  each  member 
of  the  family  had  embarked  all  his  or  her 
possessions  and  labors,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  live  and  toil  together.  It  was 
"  in  the  interval  of  harder  labor,  when  he 
and  I  were  working  in  the  garden,  (kail- 
yard.") "  I  believe,"  adds  Gilbert,  "  the 
first  idea  of  Robert's  becoming  an  'iiithor 
was  started  on  this  occasion."  As  they 
stooped  among  the  kail,  the  one  said  to 
the  other  that  the  verses  were  good — as 
good  as  Allan  Ramsay,  sweetest  praise  to 
the  author's  tingling,  gratified  ears,  and 
that  "  they  would  bear  being  printed." 
The  writer  and  receiver  of  the  letter  and 
the  critic  were  all  "  country  lads.**  These 
were  the  senriments  that  naturaDjr  occur- 
red to,  and  the  style  that  pleased  them. 
We  shall  see  what  was  the  differ^t  tone 


employed  when  the  young  farmer  of  Moss- 
geil  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  betters,  and 
began  to  be  petted,  patronized,  and  taken 
notice  of,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  his 
biographers  and  his  own  pleasure  and  pride. 
The  little  town  of  Mauchline  would 
seem  then  to  have  possessed  a  certain  jo- 
vial society,  true  men  of  the  time,  such  as 
have  figured  in  many  a  reminiscence  of  the 
end  of  last  century — men  half-way  be- 
tween the  rude  and  loud  squires  of  Field- 
ing and  the  jovial  lawyers  of  Scott,  with 
that  smack  of  free-thinking  which  belong- 
ed to  their  special  generation,  as  well  as  of 
the  firee  living  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  class  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod. Even  yet  the  character  has  not  suf- 
ficiently died  out  of  Scotland  to  require 
much  stretch  of  memory  to  identify  it. 
The  "  writer,"  who  held  one  of  the  high- 
est places  in  the  little  half-town  half-village 
society,  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  a 
laird,  or  possessed  at  least  some  family  con- 
nection or  standing-ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. By  this  right  of  family  he  was 
set  free  from  all  tlie  bonds  which  restrain 
men  who  have  their  character  and  posi- 
tion to  make ;  and  his  education,  his  coarse 
wit,  the  familiarity  which  he  was  free  to 
indulge  in  with  the  common  people,  aware 
that  it  would  never  lessen  the  importance 
which  was  derived  not  from  himself  but 
from  his  family — a  familiarity  which  hid 
infinite,  rude  arrogance  behind  its  convi- 
vial good-fellowship— earned  him  the  su- 
perficial suffrages  of  the  unthinking  multi- 
tude. His  natural  inclination  to  rude  and 
riotous  skepticism  was  blown  to  a  certain 
polemical  heat  by  the  events  and  commo- 
tions of  the  time,  and  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  be  irreligious  at  once  and  immo- 
ral, to  drink  and  swear,  and  sneer  and  roar 
in  boisterous  merriment,  at  every  thing 
that  pretended  to  goodness  or  purity,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  be  considered  a  gen- 
tleman. He  united  the  vices  of  the  rough- 
riding  squire  to  those  of  the  professional 
man  of  the  town ;  and  but  for  a  certain 
wild  cleverness  and  good-nature,  had  very 
few  redeeming  qualities  about  him.  Such 
was  the  kind  of  mafi  who  was  the  aristo- 
crat of  the  little- Ayrshire  burghs.  Some- 
times he  was  the  doctor,  sometimes  the  wri- 
ter, sometimes  even,  softened  down  a  little 
and  put  into  a  more  respectable  garb,  he 
became  the  parish  minister,  and  drank, 
and  laughed,  and  made  questionab^ft.  Vf:kss* 
with  tJ\^  Vi^x.. 
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It  was  into  the  hands  of  this  fashion  of 
man  that  Robert  Bums,  farmer  at  Moss- 
giel,  who  had  already  begun  to  write  "  Rob- 
ert Burns,  poet,"  across  the  pages  of  his 
scrap-books,  fell.  It  was  a  "  rise  in  life" 
for  the  ambitious  ploughman.  This  wild, 
rude,  boisterous  society  was  the  society  of 
gentlemen.  The  young  man  was  dazzled 
by  the  new  light  that  thus  shone  upon  him. 
Men  who  were  the  equals  of  all  the  lairds 
and  lords  in  the  country-side  made  him 
their  equal.  Their  accent  a  little  finer 
than  his  own,  the  mass  of  additional  books 
which  probably  they  had  read,  their  supe- 
rior power  of  expressing  themselves,  their 
possession  of  that  gift  of  education  which 
is  the  god  of  the  poor  Scotchman,  made 
his  admission  to  their  company  like  en- 
trance into  Elysium,  lliey  were  his  bet- 
ters ;  it  was  the  natural  reward  of  his  su- 
perior genius  to  be  admitted  among  them ; 
his  hopes  could  not  have  reached  so  far 
had  not  Poetry  opened  the  tavern  door, 
or  the  more  difficult  parlor,  and  admitted 
him  to  make  sport  for  the  gentlemen.  And 
he  was  young,  and  had  that  glamour  in 
his  eyes  which  confers  nobleness  and 
beauty  on  all  it  looks  on.  Thus  he  who 
had  hved  all  his  life  among  the  wholesome 
fields,  and  had  begun  to  sing  of  them  in 
soft  delightful  strains,  firesh  as  the  very 
voice  of  nature,  was  dragged  into  another 
atmosphere,  an  air  laden  with  fumes  of 
toddy,  and  hot  with  the  excitement  of  lo- 
cal squabbles — squabbles  which  were  not 
even  confined  to  the  ground  of  politics, 
but  which  raged  in  that  field  where  vitu- 
peration is  always  the  loudest,  and  temper 
the  highest,  and  levity  most  profane — the 
field  of  religious  contention.  And  when 
we  add  that  our  Bums,  the  first  great,  tru- 
ly national,  poet  of  Scodand,  began  his 
public  career  with  a  string  of  verses  in 
which  bad  taste  and  profane  meaning  have 
not  even  wit  or  fun  to  veil  them,  or  the 
headlong  race  of  poetic  excitement  to  ex- 
cuse them,  we  say  in  a  word  all  that  his  in- 
troduction to  better  society,  his  admission 
to  a  higher  class,  his  contact  with  men  of 
education  and  family^  did  for  him.  From 
the  "Epistle  to  Davie"  to  the  "Twa 
Herds,"  what  an  inconceivable  downfall ! 
The  first  full  of  all  the  tranquil  sweetness 
of  nature,  the  sober  yet  ever  pleasant  and 
cheerful  light  of  morning,  before  misfor- 
tune had  become  personal,  or  individual 
passion  or  anguish  had  disturbed  the  early 
daylight — a  poem  gently  intelligible  to  aU 


men,  wide  as  humanity  and  poetry  and  all- 
compensating  youth ;  the  other  a  misera- 
ble local  squib,  requiring  pages   of  expla- 
nation, filled  with  strange  names  of  per- 
sons we  know  nothing  about,  bristling  with 
allusions  that  are  lost  upon  us,  and  pos- 
sessing no  zest  or  flavor  except  to  those. 
who  understood  all  the  temporary  commo- 
tions of  the  country-side.     How,  with  this 
curious  contrast  before  them,  p^ple  can 
still  complain  that  Bums  was  not  sufficient- 
ly noticed  by  the  higher  classes  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  it  would  have  been  sal- 
vation to  him  had  he  shared  their  educa- 
tion and  breeding,  instead  of  that  of  his 
father's  cottage,  we  are  unable  to  conceive. 
Would  to  heaven  that  his  betters  had  left 
the  poet  alone ! — ^that  they  had  left  him  to 
schoolmaster  Davie  and  ploughman  Gil- 
bert, to  his  peasant  society,  to  his  musings 
afoot  and  afield,  and  not  dragged  him  into 
their  miserable  and  petty  circles,  their  pro- 
fane polemics,  their  coarse  village  disputes 
and  personalities !     This  was  what  they  did 
for  the  young  soul  coming  fresh  out  of 
God's  hands,  (though  already,  God  forgive 
him  !  soiled  with  stains  of  the  earth.)  And 
were  it  not  that  we  have  no  right  to  judge 
individuals,  and  that  the  men  are  dead  and 
have  had  their  reckoning,  we  protest  we 
should  be  disposed  in  good  faith  to  in- 
dorse Holy  Willie's  profane  petitions,  so 
far  as  those  "  patrons"  of  Bums's  youth — 
those  "gentlemen"   of  whose  friendship 
the  ploughman  was  so  proud — are  con- 
cerned. 

And  to  our  own  mind  all  the  sad  secret 
of  the  poet's  life,  the  problem  which  it  is 
so  hard  to  read,  is  contained  herein.  He 
was  nobly  qualified,  nobly  trained  for  his 
true  office,  which  lay  among  that  class 
broadly  and  naturally  entitled  "  the  com- 
mon people," — the  same  who  crowded  the 
hillsides  and  clustered  about  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  in  Galilee,  listening — when  their 
betters  did  not  care  to  listen.  Burns  was 
their  bom  exponent  in  his  day,  their  min- 
strel, their  prophet ;  but  the  moment  his 
head  appeared  above  the  level,  and  those 
frank  fervid  eyes,  aglow  with  the  poet's 
|)assion  of  surprised  delight  in  the  newness 
and  loveliness  of  all  he  saw,  the  world  be- 
hdd,  stared,  wondered,  and  asked  itself 
what^to  do  ?  This  strange  apparition  was 
like  an  unexpected  visitor  at  the  door.  Of 
course  he  haa  to  be  admitted  somehow. 
The  conventional  superstition  which  is  just 
strong  enough  to  keep  common  mmds  in 
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awe,  and  extort  those  ceremonial  observ- 
ances which  superstition  finds  refuge  in,  of 
respect  to  genius — ^made  it  inentable  that 
when  once  the  man  became  visible,  he 
should  be  made  to  moufit  up  higher,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  and  to  sit  down  at 
the  master's  table.  And  the  young  man 
went  up  with  his  glowing  eyes,  expecting 
to  find  every  thing  there  that  imagination 
])aints  of  noble  and  graceful  and  refined — 
and  found  a  flutter  of  small-talk,  the  gos- 
sip of  a  clique,  the  cleverness  of  local  mal- 
ice, instead  of  that  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul  which  fancy  had  looked  for.  But 
fancy  is  strong,  and  would  not  let  him  be- 
lieve all  that  in  the  first  shock  he  must 
have  felt,  of  bewildered  disappointment 
and  amaze.  The  impulse  of  pride  and 
pleasure  with  which  he  had  come,  carried 
him  on  to  a  certain  gratification  in  being 
thus,  as  it  were,  made  one  of  the  clique, 
and  initiated  into  all  their  personal  hatreds 
and  jocular  enmities ;  till  at  last,  in  his  per- 
fecdy  real  yet  fictitious  enthusiasm,  he  lift- 
ed the  clear  voice,  given  him  for  so  much 
nobler  purpose,  to  sing  to  the  confusion  of 
his  patrons*  adversaries,  adding  sharp  darts 
of  his  own  to  the  vulgar  gibe  and  coarse 
badinage,  which  was  not  his,  poor  boy,  nor 
ever  would  have  entered  his  soul.  Mighti- 
ly pleased,  no  doubt,  were  the  patrons  with 
this  celestial  slave  they  had  gotten,  this 
Samson  whom  they  poked  in  his  big  ribs, 
and  made  to  stretch  out  his  muscles  for 
their  admiration — ^till  the  moment  came 
when  they  had  enough  of  him,  and  requir- 
ed no  more.  This  natural  inevitable  pro- 
cess ruined  Bums*s  life,  and  broke  his  heart; 
and  it  seemed  for  one  terrible  moment  as 
if  it  might  ruin  his  work  too.  But  happi- 
ly genius  has  better  guards  than  those  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  mere  humanity,  and  the 
poet  broke  his  bondage;  the  poet — ^but 
not  the  man. 

When  we  state  our  conviction  that  this 
was  his  curse  and  the  secret  of  his  ruin,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  can  see  how 
it  could  have  been  avoided.  It  might  have 
been  avoided  indeed,  had  the  so  called  su- 
perior classes  been  really  superior,  greater 
m  mind,  purer  in  moral  tone,  and  possess- 
ed with  a  fuller  appreciation  of  real  truth 
and  beauty  than  their  humbler  neighbors. 
But  they  were  not  so ;  and  we  dare  not  assert 
that  they  are  so  now,  or  ever  will  be  until 
the  end  of  time.  Equali^  is  a  miserable 
fiction  as  between  man  and  man,  but  as  be- 
tween class  and  class  it  is  a  truth  which  no 


thoughtful  mind,  we  think,  can  dispute. 
The  levels  of  humanity  are  extraordinarily 
like  each  other — as  like  as  rivers  are,  or 
mountains,  or  any  other  species.  There 
are  differences  in  accent,  differences  in 
phraseology,  immense  differences  in  cos- 
tume and  aspect ;  but  the  biggest  metro- 
politan society  resembles  the  cliques  of  a 
village  with  a  perfectly  appalling  likeness. 
Yet  it  is  the  common  sentiment,  the  in- 
stinct of  the  world,  that  the  worth  which 
makes  a  man  illustrious  on  one  level  should 
raise  him  to  another;  and  hoisted  up  he 
must  be  accordingly,  though  we  know  he 
will  gain  nothing  by  it,  and  may  lose  much. 
We  can  not  resist  this  natural  impulse,  this 
doctrine  of  social  reward  for  every  thing 
that  is  supremely  excellent.  Bad  as  it  of 
ten  is  in  its  results,  it  would  be  worse  still 
if  the  world  were  destitute  of  it,  if  society 
were  so  indifferent  to  genius  as  not  even  to 
gape  and  stare.  The  principle  must  be  ac- 
cepted and  even  encouraged  for  the  good 
of  the  universe ;  but  yet  what  pain,  what 
terrible  possibilities  of  ruin  do  we  lay  up  for 
our  lowly  men  of  genius  by  accepting  it ! 
We  lay  up  for  them  the  certainty  of  getting 
tinsel  for  gold;  of  having  the  false  so.pre- 
sented  to  thera  that  they  will  accept  it  for 
a  time  as  true ;  of  receiving  flattery  which 
is  more  contemptuous  than  scorn,  and  com- 
mendation which  is  more  insulting  than  in- 
solence ;  and  of  finally  dropping  back  into 
their  native  sphere,  disgusted,  disenchant- 
ed, sore,  and  wroth,  with  the  beauty  gone 
out  of  every  thing,  and  no  further  possi- 
bility in  their  minds  of  believing  in  excel- 
lence or  generosity.  It  happened  in  Bums*s 
day  that  the  humbler  level  fi'om  which  he 
was  raised  was  infinitely  better  and  purer 
than,  at  least,  the  next  step  of  the  social 
scale — which  made  the  process  yet  more 
fatal  to  him  than  it  might  have  been ;  and 
still  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been 
helped.  Should  another  Bums  arise  now, 
we  do  not  even  know  how  we  could  profit 
by  past  experience,  and  avoid  the  danger 
for  nim.  Did  we  neglect  him  or  allow  him 
to  be  neglected,  it  would  be  a  bitter  wrong 
and  shame  to  humanity ;  while  in  *'  noti- 
cing," in  "  elevating,"  we  incur  the  awful 
risk  of  ruining.  We  can  not  even  sug- 
gest how  the  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over — 
but  in  our  hearts  we  believe  it  was  his 
friendly  Gavin  Hamiltons  with  their  "  ta- 
kin'  arts,"  his  "  glib-tongued  Aikens,"  his 
good-natured^  ad\s\vKa.%^  o.^^brs&^^axsS^^^'^^'' 
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tion  or  want  of  education,  which  injured 
Bums's  life  and  broke  his  heart. 

The  "  Twa  Herds**  was  not  the  only  lo- 
cal and  polemical  satire  produced  by  the 
unfortunate  introduction  of  the  poet  into 
this  new  sphere.  The  "  Kirk's  Alarm" 
and  "The  Ordination"  followed;  all  of 
which,  we  are  bold  to  say,  would  be  gladly 
left  out  of  any  future  edition  of  Bums  by 
all  who  esteem  him  as  he  ought  to  be  es- 
teemed. They  are  the  sort  of  verses  which 
would  naturally  be  produced  by  the  coarse 
and  clever  poet  of  a  village,  the  man  whose 
personal  satires  are  always  received  by  his 
limited  circle  with  "  a  roar  of  applause," 
until  somebody  who  knows  better  happens 
to  see  them,  and  makes  the  whole  gaping 
audience  at  once  ashamed  of  itself.  We 
know  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
been  retained  in  print  so  long,  for  they  are 
neither  brilliant  nor  melodious,  but  petty, 
foolish,  and  vulgar  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent  "Holy  Willie's  Prayer"  is  quite 
different.  It  is  equally,  or  indeed  more 
profane,  but  it  is  pure  satire,  strong  and 
trenchant,  awful  even  in  its  vivid  reality. 
This  tremendous  sketch  wants  no  explana- 
tory notes,  no  foolish  disguise  of  initials. 
The  man  stands  out  before  us  in  a  blaze 
of  infernal  light,  a  being  whose  existence 
we  can  neither  doubt  nor  deny.  We  are 
not  sure  even  that  we  can  regret  the  pro- 
fane inspiration  which  turned  the  poet's  eye 
upon  such  a  figure,  for  its  truth  and  power 
redeem  its  profanity.  It  may  be  laugha- 
able  to  the  shallow  reader,  but  it  is  appal- 
ling to  the  thoughtful ;  and  no  virtuous  pre- 
judice should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  place  which  it  has  gained  by  sheer  vig- 
or, power,  and  truth.  "  The  Holy  Fai?* 
is  not  so  grand ;  but  yet  in  it  the  poet  has 
asserted  himself  as  a  poet.  The  profanity 
is  less  excusable  in  this  than  in  "  Holy 
Willie,"  which  stands  altogether  on  higher 
ground  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  profanity,  too,  of 
which  William  Bums's  son  never  could 
have  been  guilty  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and 
which  probably,  had  any  true  voice  suggest- 
ed it  to  him,  the  still  ingenuous  young 
man  would  have  blushed  for  with  over- 
whelming shame  ;  but  still  it  is  poetry,  and 
full  of  animation  and  melodious  vigor,  and 
that  reality  of  rural  feeling  which  he  knew 
so  well.  We  regret  that  ne  should  have 
treated  the  subject  in  such  a  way :  but  we 
can  not  condemn. 

The  two  years  he  spent  at   Mossgiel, 
however — though  his  habits  seem  to  have 


lost  their  first  purity,  and  some  real  st^ns 
(stains  which  we  have  no  doubt  have  been 
much  exaggerated)  had  crept   upK>n  his 
name — were  the  richest  and  most  poetic  of 
his  life.     He  wrote  most  of  his  finest  po- 
ems in  this  chilly  farmhouse,  the  "  auld  day 
biggin',"  where,  as  he  sat  and  eyed  the 
smoke  which  filled  the  air  with  a  "  mottie, 
misty"  haze,  the  vision  of  Coila,  blushing 
"sweet,  like  modest    worth,"    with    her 
"  wildly  witty,  rustic  grace"  and  her  illu- 
minated mantle,  "  stepped  ben,"  stopping 
the  rash  vow  which  he  was  about  to  make, 
to  rhyme  no  more.     Rich  and  beautiful, 
and  happy  and  sad,  were  these  years.     Af- 
fairs went  but  badly  with  the  brothers,  yet 
with  manful  modest  souls  they  labored  at 
their  day's  work,  sweetening  it  with  such 
communion  by  the  common  roads  and  la- 
borious fields  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few. 
We  have  already  instanced  the  poem  com- 
municated to  Gilbert's  brotherly  ears,  while 
the  two  were  weeding  in  the  kail-yard. 
The  days  and  the  places  where  such  com- 
munications were  made  to  him  he  remem- 
bered ever  after  with  proud  and  tender 
faithfulness.     Once  when    the   two  were 
"  going  together  with  carts  for  coal  to  the 
family,  (and  I  could  yet  point  out  the  par- 
ticular spot,)  the  author  first  repeated  to 
me  the  "  Address  to  the  Deil."     Another 
poem  he  heard  of  "  as  I  was  holding  the 
plough,  and  he  was  letting  the  water  off 
the  field  beside  me."    The  "  Cottar's  Sat- 
urday Night"  was  made  known  to  him  first 
on  a  Sunday  aflemoon  walk — a  pleasant 
moment  of  intercourse  which  the  brothers 
often  enjoyed  together — and  Gilbert  was 
"  electrified,"  as  well  he  might  be.  A  more 
effectual  reply  to  the  ordinary  delusion  that 
unbounded  leisure  and  ease  are  necessary 
for  the  production  of  poetry  could  scarce- 
ly be  given ;  for  in  these  two  years  Bums 
was  laboring  not  less  but  harder  than  an 
ordinary  ploughman — ^as  a  man  works  on 
his  own  land,  knowing  that  every  prospect 
in  life  depends  upon  his  exertions.     He 
worked,  and  he  courted,  and  he  feasted, 
and  yet  found  time,  notwithstanding,  for 
such  a  joyous  torrent  of  poetry — warm, 
full,  and  strong,  instinct  with  life,  and  fiill 
of  the  delightful  ease  of  inspiration — as 
the  most  industrious  poet  by  trade  we  have 
ever  heard  of  could  not  have  produced  in 
the  time.    This  stream  of  song  included 
sketches  of  life  and  character  which  have 
lit  up  all  Scotland ;  soft  friendly  outbursts 
of  humor,  and  genial  poetic  laughter  as 
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sweet  as  silver  bells;  and,  mingled  with 
these,  such  tender  rural  philosophies,  such 
pathetic  thoughtfulness,  pity,  and  charity 
as  go  direct  to  the  heart.  It  was  his  very 
climax  of  life.  Every  influence  round  him 
entered  into  his  soul.  Its  doors  stood  open 
day  and  night  ready  to  receive  every  thing 
that  was  weak  and  wanted  succor,  and 
ready  to  be  moved  by  every  thing  that  was 
lovely  and  noble.  In  all  the  world  there 
was  not  a  created  thing  which  he  shut  out 
from  his  sympathy :  from  the  "  cowering 
beastie"  in  the  fields,  to  auld  Nickie-ben 
in  "yon  lowin*  heugh" — ^he  felt  for  all. 
He  is  like  a  god  in  his  tender. thought,  in 
his  yearning  for  their  welfare.  When  he 
wakes  by  night. and  hears  the  storm  shake 
the  walls  of  the  clay  cottage,  he  does  not 
hug  himself  upon  his  individual  warmth 
and  comfort  like  common  men — 

"  List'ning  the  doors  and  windows  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle. 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

O'  winter  war, 
And  through  the  drift,  deep-lairing  sprattle. 

Beneath  a  scaur. 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing. 
That  in  the  merry  month  o*  spring 
Delighted  me  to  near  thee  sing. 

What's  come  c?  thee  ? 
Where  wilt  thou  cower  thy  chittering  wing. 

An'  close  thy  e'e  ?" 

When  morning  comes,  however,  the 
young  poet  shakes  off  his  coil  of  painful, 
pitiful  thought,  as  chanticleer  "  shakes  off 
the  poutheiy  snaw."  He,  too,  "  hails  the 
morning  with  a  cheer."  The  toil  and 
moil  may  sometimes  swell  a  poetic  sigh ; 
but  Bums  is  not  afraid  of  them,  nor 
moved  by  them.  In  the  evening  as  he 
comes  home,  a  tipsy  neighbor,  fallen  by 
the  roadside,  catches  his  eye :  and  moved 
with  whimsical  indulgent  humor,  he  sits 
down  on  the  low  wall  of  the  brig,  and 
with  laughter  shining  in  his  eyes,  sum- 
mons up  before  him  the  devious  progress 
of  the  fallen  hero : 

"The  clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  wasna  fou,  but  just  had  plenty; 
.    I  stachered  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 

To  free  the  ditches ; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  and  bushes  kenned  aye 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 
The  rising  moon  began  to  glower 
The  distant  Cumnodc  hills  out-owre ; 
To  count  her  horns,  wi*  a'  my  power, 

I  set  mysel' ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  couldna  tell." 

Again,  another  whimsy  seizes  him.  He 
will  sing  of  "Scotch  Drink,"  traditional 


vin  du  fays,  the  sadly  misnamed  water  of 
life  in  northern  lands.  With  ideal  fervor 
he  depicts  its  potency ;  ideal,  for  as  yet,  at 
least,  no  respectable  peasant  in  Kyle  or 
Carrick  is  more  sober  than  "  rantin',  rovin' 
Robin.'*  He  shows  us  how  the  "  brawny, 
bainie,  ploughman  chiel "  makes  the  glow- 
ing darksome  smithy  ring  "  wi'  dinsome 
clamour,"  and  "  Bumewin  comes  on  like 
death,"  after  the  jovial  dram.  Even  here 
there  comes  in  a  touch  of  kindly  pathos — 
the  glimmer  of  the  incipient  tear  beyond 
the  bright  eye's  genial  laughter  as  he 
describes  how  the  drink  he  celebrates 
"  erects  its  head "  sometimes  among  the 
gentle  : 

**  But  humbly  kind  in  time  o'  need. 
The  poor  man's  wine, 
His  wee  drap  parntch,  or  his  bread, 
Thou  kitchens  fine." 

The  subjects  are  so  much  alike  that  we 
may  almost  say  it  is  in  the  same  poem 
that  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  animated 
battle-sketches  ever  made  comes  in.  The 
Scotch  reader  foresees  at  once  to  what 
verses  we  refer.  They  are  those  in  which 
the  poet,  in  the  rush  and  flow  of  his  song, 
seizes  by  chance,  as  it  were,  upon  a  sol- 
dier on  the  field,  and  paints  him  full 
length,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  photo- 
graph, but  in  a  glory  of  color  and  life 
which  puts  all  such  ghostly  painting  to 
shame : 

"  Bring  a  Scotsman  from  his  hill, 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  rill, 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  wiU, 

An*  there's  the  foe. 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 

Nae  cauld  faint-hearted  doubtings  tease  him ; 
Death  comes — wi*  fearless  eye  he  sees  him ; 
Wi*  bluidy  hand  a  welcome  gies  him ; 

An'  when  he  fa's, 
His  latest  draught  o'  breathin'  lea'es  him 

In  faint  huzzas  !'* 

Was  there  ever  a  more  splendid,  ani- 
mated, living  picture?     The  "Highland 
gill,"  after  all,  has  very  little  to  do  with  it ; 
but  he  whom  no  faint-hearted  doubtings 
assail — whose  rush  of  fervid  valor  is  limited 
only  by  the  thought  how  best  to  kill  twa 
at  a  blow— -who  breathes  out  in  the  face 
of  death  his  faint  huzzas, — what  a  vision, 
rapid  as  the  lightning,  plucked  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  battle  !     In  those  days  the 
British  Isles  was  a  fighting  country,  prompt. 
to  take  offence,  and  ready  to  resent — m. 
terfering  in  every  man's  af&irs;  and   tlie 
reader  of  that  period  knew  how  trui&  ^^« 
the  descriptiorv.     Viovcw^\\\vcc&r^  qjovj^s^  - 
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be  more  nervous,  more  curtly  powerful,  or 
move  us  with  a  deeper  roll  and  rush  of 
heroic  emotion.  Thus  the  young  plough- 
man sweeps  on,  playing  upon  his  readers' 
hearts  as  upon  a  magical  instrument,  now 
rolling  deep  in  thunderous  swells  of  feel- 
ing, now  breathing  a  sweetness  akin  to 
tears.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  him 
through  all  those  manifold  notes,  through 
this  flood  of  harmony  at  once  exciting 
and  soothing,  without  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy. We  know  these  poems  half  by 
heart.  Yet  when  we  read  them  over 
again  they  are  all  as  fresh  as  ever,  as  ra- 
diant with  life  as  if  they  had  been  printed 
yesterday.  We  change,  as  the  poet  bids  us, 
and  are  grave  and  gay,  and  laugh  and  weep 
like  so  many  fools,  without  pause  or  inter- 
mission, while  we  turn  from  page  to  page. 
Where  did  he  get  this  heavenly  gift.  But 
anyhow,  he  exercised  it  while  ploughing 
and  reaping,  and  leading  coals  along  the 
country  roads,  and  draining  the  clayey 
barren  fields.  Shall  we  say  such  a  won- 
der never  was  ?  At  least  it  has  been  as  • 
rare  as  became  a  miracle. 

And  does  not  the  reader  see  how,  as 
these  ix>ems  grew  and  breathed  into  be- 
ing, the  veil  of  the  unknown  was  lifted, 
and  all  Lowland  Scotland,  sweet  and 
cheery,  came  to  light  as  when  the  sun 
rises  over  an  unseen  land  ?  Some  one, 
we  forget  at  this  moment  whom,  has  di- 
rected attention  lately  to  the  place  Scot- 
land held  in  fiction  and  poetry  before 
Bums  and  Scott  were.  Even  Smollett,  a 
Scotsman,  dared  say  very  little  for  his 
country.  It  was  a  land  of  sour  fanatics, 
of  penurious  misers,  of  mean  bowing  and 
scraping,  of  servile  acts  of  all  kinds — a 
country  which  all  its  sons  forsook  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  pinch  and  scrape  a  living 
out  of  English  prodigality,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  raw-boned  countrymen  over 
the  honest  Saxon,  who  was  no  match  for 
their  groveling  cunning.  This  was  the 
best  that  was  said  for  us  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed.  The  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion of  sentiment  since  is  due  entirely  to 
the  two  poets  whose  mission  in  very  differ- 
ent ways  was  to  make  their  country  known. 
Bums  was  the  first,  and  in  some  points  he 
was  very  much  the  greatest  His  revela- 
tion was  deeper,  stronger,  more  original 
than  that  of  the  other.  It  reached  lower 
down,  revealing  almost  more  than  one 
nationality  in  the  warm  and  tender  light 
by  which  it  made  Scotland  visible — for  he 


made  the  poor  visible  at  the  same  time, 
the  common  people,  the  universal  basis  of 
society.  Hard  must  that  man's  heart  have 
been,  and  opaque  his  intellect,  who,  after 
reading  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night," 
could  have  looked  with  unchanged  eyes 
upon  a  cottage  anywhere.  Scotland  was 
the  first  object  of  the  revelation — but  after, 
all  the  world. 

"  At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree. 
Th*    expectant     wte  things,    toddlin*,     statcher 
through 
To  meet   their  dad,  wi*  flichterin'  noise  an' 
glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin*  bonnily. 

His  clean  h^rthstane,  his  thriftic  wi/Ws  smile. 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile. 
An*  makes  liim  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his 
toil. 

Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in. 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,    some    tentie 
rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny ^  woman  grown. 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e. 
Comes    hame,  perhaps,  to  show   a   braw    new 
gown, 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

Wi*  joy  unfeigned,  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 

An*  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers  ; 
The  social  hours,  swift-winged,  unnoticed,  fleet : 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears  ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eve  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The  motner,  wi'  her  needle  an*  her  shears. 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new ; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 


The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi*  serious  face. 

They  round  tne  ingle  form  a  circle  wide  ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha^-BiUe,  ance  his  father^  pride : 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  hafTets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  '  Let  us  worship  GodJ  he  says,  with  solemn 


air. 


All  this  astonishing  work,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  it,  was  done,  as  we  have 
said,  in  two  years ;  and  these  most  labori- 
ous, most  anxious  years,  in  which  the  poet 
did  no  more  than  "  set  want  at  defiance," 
and  in  which  he  had  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinual conflict  with  fate,  for  the  sake  of  all 
those  additions  which  the  simplest  civiliza- 
tion must  add  to  the  wants  of  nature.  To 
pay  their  rent,  to  keep  the  roof  over  their 
heads  and  their  mother's  head,  to  preserve 
the  humble  independence  of  men  who 
were  their  own  masters,  and  not  hired  ser- 
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vants,  the  brothers  struggled,  sometimes 
with  failing,  sometimes  with  courageous 
hearts.  During  this  period  Robert  met 
and  loved  and  lost  his  Highland  Mary^ 
the  most  spotless  of  all  his  loves.  The 
little  that  we  know  of  her  is  all  tender, 
pure,  and  sweet.  Her  lover  celebrated 
the  house  in  which  she  was  a  humble 
maid-servant,  in  strains  as  passionate  and 
reverent  as  ever  knight  of  romance  sang  to 
his  lady ;  and  one  of  the  sweetest  pathet- 
ic love-partings  recorded  in  the  national 
mythology  is  that  in  which  these  two,  with 
tears,  and  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears,  eX' 
changed  their  troth,  holding  each  other's 
hands  across  the  burn  which  -wimpled  be- 
tween them.  "Thou  shalt  not  forswear 
thyself,  but  perform  unto  the  Lord  thy 
oath,"  the  poet  wrote  afterwards  in  his 
Mary's  Bible,  that  grand  and  simple  re- 
gister of  all  great  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
the  poor.  But  death  met  Mary  on  her 
way,  and  compelled  her  to  forswear  her- 
self. There  is  no  record  as  to  how  he 
bore  this  blow.  His  early  biographers 
were  all  too  busy  finding  out  how  he  was 
condescended  to  by  the  gentlemen,  and 
how  many  fine  houses  he  was  asked  to 
dine  at,  to  have  eyes  or  ears  for  such 
humble  matters.  And  the  next  incident 
in  Bums's  career  which  comes  clearly  be- 
fore us  is  one  which  connects  him  with  the 
name  of  Jean  Armour — never  thereafter 
to  be  separated  from  his. 

The  story  of  his  connection  with  Jean 
is  one  which  it  is  most  distasteful  to  tell. 
Professor  Wilson  is  jusdy  indignant  with 
the  impertinent  freedom  of  biographers 
who  ventured  to  discuss  in  her  lifethne 
whether  her  husband  had  loved  her  or 
not,  and  whether  or  not  she  was  the  occa- 
sion of  all  his  misfortunes.  It  was  fit  that 
one  of  the  most  generous  and  manful  of 
critics  should  have  made  this  protest ;  but 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  exonerate  Mrs. 
Bums  from  blame.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  facility  and  that  easy- 
minded  persuadableness,  to  use  the  mild- 
est of  terms,  which  made  her  give  him  up 
when  not  only  his  peace  of  mind,  but  her 
own  honor,  was  concerned,  procured  for 
the  man  who  was  so  faithful  to  her  the 
severest  trial  of  his  life,  and  inflicted  such 
pain  upon  him  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done. 

We  need  not  enter  into  this  miserable 
story,  which  is  sufficiently  well  known,  fur- 
ther than  to. say  that  Jean's  parents  de- 


stroyed, with  her  consent,  the  "  marriage- 
lines  "  which  made  her  Bums's  lawful  wife 
very  shortiy  before  the  birth  of  her  first 
child.  Why  the  father  and  mother  should 
have  thus  chosen  disgrace  for  their  daugh- 
ter is  one  of  the  utterly  unexplainable 
mysteries  which  occur  sometimes  in  the 
most  ordinary  life ;  but  when  one  reflects 
that  but  for  this  piece  of  monstrous  and 
imintelligible  folly,  Bums*s  wife  might 
have  taken  her  place  in  the  world  as  a 
spotless  matron,  no  one,  except  perhaps 
some  keen-sighted  Mauchline  gossip,  be- 
ing any  the  wiser,  and  the  poet  himself 
have  been  spared  the  deepest  affliction  of 
his  life,  and  a  stigma  which  never  has  been 
quite  removed  from  him,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  refrain  from  a  certain  bitterness  of 
denunciation.  The  Armours  destroyed 
the  marriage-lines,  thus  unmarrying  the 
pair;  rejected  all  Bums's  overtures;  and 
then,  last  insult  and  injury,  raised  pro- 
ceedings against  him  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  give  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  child  which  he  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  claim  as  legitimately  his.  The  despair 
into  which  he  was  plunged  by  these  pro- 
ceedings seems  to  us  to  acquit  Bums  of 
all  the  ofl-repeated  accusations  of  pro- 
fligacy which  have  been  brought  against 
him.  His  own  design  had  been  to  go  to 
Jamaica,  (a  scheme  which  long  had  hover- 
ed in  his  brain,)  to  work  there  for  his 
wife's  support ;  but  he  now  offered  to  stay 
at  home,  to  hire  lumself  out  as  a  farm- 
servant — a  descent  in  the  world  which, 
though  apparently  small,  was  great  at  that 
level,  but  which  was  refused  like  all  the 
rest..  It  is  impossible  that  a  man  who 
was  ready  to  put  his  sincerity  to  such  a 
test,  whose  attempt  to  right  the  wrong  he 
had  done  was  thus  voluntary  and  un- 
forced, and  who  was  capable  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  "  Lament,"  could 
be  a  vulgar  seducer,  a  village  profligate 
conversant  with  such  adventures.  Hie 
promised  father^ s  tender  fiame  would  have 
been  terrible  and  not  sweet  to  such  an 
ordinary  villain ;  and  the  chances  are  that 
such  a  man  would  have  congratulated 
himself  on  the  good  fortune  of  his  escape, 
radier  than  broken  his  heart  over  the  fail- 
ure of  his  hopes. 

Never  was  there  sufferer  more  deeply  to 
be  pitied  than  the  imfortunate  young  man 
who  had  thus  been  suddenly  brought  to  a 
stop  in  the  fullness  of  his  youthful  career. 
It  is  as  if  a  ship  in  full  sail^  reckks&  ^«^«i&. 
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the  security  of  good  weather  and  past  pros- 
perity, had  been  suddenly  caught  by  a  hur- 
ricane and  dashed  against  some  unsuspect- 
ed rock.  Bitter  mortification,  wounded  love 
and  pride,  the  sense  of  a  sacrifice  offered 
in  vain,  and  of  personal  rejection  and  con- 
tumely, mingled  with  all  his  external  mise- 
ries. He  was  unable  to  give  the  security 
required.  "I  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  "  security  for  some  four  or  five  pounds 
a  year  was  the  utmost  that  could  have 
been  demanded  from  a  person  in  his  rank  : 
but  the  man  who  had  in  his  desk  the  im- 
mortal poems  to  which  we  have  been  re- 
ferring, either  disdained  to  ask,  or  tried  in 
vain  to  find,  pecuniary  assistance  in  his  time 
of  need."  Probably  the  former  was  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  for  borrowing  was  horrible 
to  him.  That  terrible  bugbear  "  a  jail,"  a 
spectre  which  haunted  him  to  his  dying  day 
with  an  almost  childish  terror,  seemed  now 
to  open  its  gloomy  doors  at  his  very  side. 
The  only  thing  to  save  him  was  flight  And 
to  fly,  accordingly,  he  made  up  his  mind. 
The  prosecution  raised  by  the  Armours 
drove  him  into  hiding.  He  "  skulked  from 
cover  to  cover"  as  he  himself  describes  it, 
miserable,  shame-stricken,  almost  in  des- 
pair. Even  when  a  situation  was  procured 
for  him  on  the  estate  of  a  Dr.  Douglas  in 
Jamaica,  as  under-oversecr,  he  had  not 
money  enough  Tnine  pounds)  to  pay  his  pas- 
sage. It  was  m  this  emergency  that  he 
bethought  himself  of  publishing  his  poems, 
or,  more  likely,  had  that  expedient  suggest- 
ed to  him  by  his  friends.  They  had  be- 
come tolerably  known  in  the  local  world 
by  this  time ;  q.nd  every  body  who  knew 
Burns  took  in  hand  to  get  subscribers.'  The 
hope  of  a  little  profit  in  the  matter  scarce- 
ly seems,  we  think,  to  have  bulked  very 
largely  with  Burns  himself.  Another  idea 
was  foremost  in  his  mind.  Had  he  left 
the  country  as  he  felt  himself  forced  to  do 
at  that  miserable  crisis,  he  would  have  left 
it  in  disgrace — a  man  shamed,  hunted 
away  from  his  native  shores,  rejected  un-. 
der  the  most  aggravating  circumstances  by 
the  woman  whom  he  loved.  At  such  a 
dismal  moment  it  was  natural  that  there 
should  rise  in  his  heart  a  desire  to  redeem 
his  name  as  far  as  was  possible.  "  It  was 
a  delicious  idea,"  he  says,  in  the  narrative 
of  his  early  life  which  he  addressed  to  Dr. 
Moore,  not  much  more  than  a  year  after, 
and  in  which  a  certain  levity  of  tone  scarce- 
ly veils  the  recent  wounds,  "  that  I  should 
be  called  a  clever  fellow,  even  though  it 


should  never  reach  my  ears."     "  It  is  just 
the  last  foolish  action  I  intend    to   do," 
he  writes  in  June,  1786^  to  a   friend  with 
whom  no  forced  feeling  was  necessary,  a 
shoemaker  in  Glasgow,  "  and  then  turn  a 
wise  man  as  soon  as  possible."     With  this 
motive  he  drew  forth  those  homely  writing- 
books  and  scraps  of  manuscript  on  which 
were  written  the  verses  which  would  at 
that  moment  have  been  a  greater  loss  to 
the  world  than  the  Crown  jewels,  and  took 
them  to  an  obscure  Kilmarnock  printer. 
Thus  humbly  stole  into  the  world  the  last 
farewell  to  his  country  of  a  young  man 
ruined  and  wretched  —  a  volume    which 
made  more  commotion  in  the  world  of  lit- 
erature than  perhaps  any  one  volume  has 
made  since.      Never  was  there  a  humbler 
entry  upon  any  stage ;  and  few  debutants 
have  been  so  heavy-hearted.    He  was  still 
in  hiding,  living  about  in  the  houses  of  his 
fiiends,  when  the  volume  appeared.    Either 
its  immediate  success  must   have  cowed 
those  strange  enemies  who  were,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  own  house,  or  his  improving 
prospects  disarmed  them ;  for  as  the  book 
sold  he  seems  to  have  lingered,  making 
new  friends,  and  appearing  at  well-known 
houses  in  a  way  scarcely  practicable  to  a 
hunted  man.     Dugald  Stewart,  with  con- 
descension so  gracious  and  amiable  that  it 
seems  cruel  to  call  it  by  that  disagreeable 
name,  but  which  still  was  condescension, 
though  most  delicately  veiled,  had  him  to 
his  house  of  Catrine,  where  he  even  *•  din- 
ner*d  with  a  lord"  on  an  occasion  which  he 
celebrates  with  much  fun  and  glee.     He 
formed  the  acquaintance,  besides,  of  Mrs. 
Stewart  of  Stair,  and  of  Mrs.  Dunlop  of 
Dunlop,  afterwards  his  steady  friend  and 
constant  correspondent ;  and  perhaps  with 
some  hopes  raised  by  the  very  names  of 
these  great  people — hope^  of  an  excise- 
man's place,  which  alreaded  tempted  him, 
among  others — he  lingered  through  the  au- 
tumn, ever  reluctant  to  tear  himself  from 
his  home.     But  no  help  came  from  any  of 
his  patrons ;  and  the  poems  had  produced 
twenty  pounds.     With  this  he  secured  a 
passage  in  a  ship  from  Greenock,  and  even 
sent  off  his  chest  containing  all  his  humble 
possessions.     It  was  on  a  gloomy  autumn 
night  that  he  left  the  manse  of  Loudoun, 
where  he  had  gone  to  take  leave  of  the 
minister^  Dr.  Laurie,  a  friend  who  was  ex- 
erting himself  busily  though  secretly  on  the 
poet's  behalf;  and  gloomier  still  were  his 
confiised  and  melancholy  thoughts;      As 
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he  strode  over  the  dreary  moorland  in  the 
cloudy  gloaming,  hope  forsook  the  young 
man  thus  "  abandoned,  exiled,  and  forlorn." 
Tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and  the  familiar 
language  of  song  to  his  lips.  "  Farewell," 
he  said,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  the  par- 
ting swelling  over  him — 

"  Farewell  auld  Coila's  hills  and  dales, 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales ; 
The  scenes  where  wretched  fancy  rovfcs, 
Pursuing  past  unhappy  loves  I 
Farewell  my  friends,  farewell  my  foes  ! 
My  peace  with  these — my  love  with  those ; 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare  : 
Farewell  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr!" 

This  was  the  very  darkest  moment  be- 
fore the  dawn.  He  had  scarcely  gone 
from  Loudoun  Manse  when  a  letter  arriv- 
ed there  from  Dr.  Blacklock  in  Edinburgh, 
a  letter  which  the  kind  minister  had  been 
hoping  for,  which  seems  to  have  raised 
Bums  at  once  from  the  depths  of  despond- 
ency to  immediate  and  brilliant  hope, 
though  it  contained  nothing  but  warm 
praise  and  encouragement,  and  urgent  ad- 
vice that  another  edition  of  the  poems 
should  be  published.  So  in  place  of  go- 
ing to  Jamaica,  the  poet,  no  longer  despair- 
ing, went  off  to  Edinburgh,  and  all  his  life 
changed  like  the  shifting  of  a  scene  in  a 
theatre.  The  first  portion  was  over,  and 
many  scenes  completed  ;  but  now  another 
fytte  of  the  eventful  history  was  to  begin. 

The  next  chapter  in  Bums's  life  is  a  very 
cuijous  one ;  but  it  was  not  of  the  impor- 
tance which  by  all  rules  of  likelihood  it 
ought  to  have  been.  He  went  among  the 
"  first  circles"  of  Edinburgh  without  per- 
turbation, without  enthusiasm,  with  a  calm 
which  utterly  and  with  reason  perplexed 
all  his  learned  and  witty  and  refined  enter- 
tainers. The  secret  of  this  calm  lay,  no 
doubt,  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  already 
disenchanted.  He  had  found  out  what 
society  was  from  his  Mauchline  experien- 
ces, being  "quick  to  learn  and  wise  to 
know"  as  ever  man  was.  He  had  found 
out  that  gentlemen  were  like  nothing  in 
this  world  so  much  as  ploughmen — that 
the  entertainments  of  the  fine  people,  or 
at  least  those  "  writers'  feasts"  with  which 
he  was  most  conversant,  were,  with  a  few 
differences  in  manner,  as  like  as  two  peas 
to  the  peasant  carouses  in  alehouse  kitch- 
ens. Nay,  there  would  even  seem  in  his 
utter  silence  about  it  a  kind  of  suggestion 
that  Bums  found  in  the  revels  at  Poosie 
Nansie's  the  rudimental  germ  from  which 
the  whole  sprang,  with  different  degrees. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  5. 


no  doubt,  of  decency  and  politeness,  but 
little  that  was  fundamentally  greater.  Tlie  , 
ploughmen  were  Hke  the  beggars,  and  the 
writers  like  the  ploughmen,  and  the  lords 
and  philosophers  like  the  writers ;  and  no- 
where were  there  any  demi-gods,  any  So- 
ciety, high-seated  on  the  topmost  rank  of 
humanity,  such  as  Olympus  might  have 
stooped  to,  such  as  a  man  might  be  proud 
to  rise  to.  For  such  a  society  a  poet  might 
have  home  even  to  be  patronized ;  but  he 
had  learned  that  it  w^as  not  to  be  found. 

Thus  there  was  no  illusion  in  the  eyes 
with  which  he  looked  out,  gentle  but  stem, 
upon  society  in  Edinburgh.      Already  he 
had  found  that  siren  out,  and  she  could  no 
longer  delude,  no  more  excite  him.      This 
painful  enlightenment  is  visible  through  all  . 
that   follows.     He   is  never  enthusiastic, 
never  qarried  away,  always  on  his  guard. 
He  does  not  plunge  into  the  new  world       't**  -i 
with  a  neophyte's  generous  all-belief  and 
foolish  admiration,  but  approaches  it  grave- 
ly, holding  his  peasant  head  high,  penetra- 
ted by  the  discovery  that  one  rank  is  no 
better  than  another,  and  that  one  monot- 
onous line  of  limitation  is  to  be  found  in 
all.     Had  he  been  transported  out  of  him- 
self, dazzled   by  his   new   associations,  it 
would  have  been  more  natural,  and,  per- 
haps, notwithstanding  all  that  must  have 
followed,  it  might  have  been  better  for  him. 
But  the  wonder  remarked  by  all  was  that 
Bums   was   never  dazzled.     He  held  his 
head  perhaps  even  a  litde  rigid  in  his  sad 
determination  not   to  be  again  deceived, 
seeing  with   clear  eyes,,  through   all  the 
homage  paid  him,  that  delicatest  insolence 
of   wonder  that  the  ploughman  should 
hold  his  own  so  calmly — that  softest,  kind- 
est consciousness  of  his  inferiority  which 
ran  beneath  all  the  sparkling  stream  of 
admiration  and  adulation.     The  Ayrshire 
Ploughman! — he  was  so  distinguished  in 
print  and  in  talk,  delicately  labeled  in  so- 
ciety, so  that  no  man  might  fail  to  perceive 
•what  special  claims  he  had  on  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  gentlefolks;  but  it  was  disap- 
pointing to  them  to  find  no  need  for  for- 
bearance.     Never  was  a  more  curious 
scene.    His  patrons  described  him,  discuss- 
ed him,  wondered  at  him,  without  quite 
perceiving — though    some   of  them,   we 
think,  had  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  it — 
that  he  saw  through  them  all,  and  had  full- 
er command  of  the  position  than  they  had. 
But,  we  repeat,  it  would  probably  ha^^ 
been  better  foi  Vam  \^aJ5i.  V^^X^^^cl  ^>&&ss"Q&. 
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that  painful  enlightenment,  had  he  been 
able  to  thro>¥  himself  into  the  new  world 
with  enthusiasm,  to  be  dazzled  and  have 
his  head    turned.      The  awakening,   no 
doubt,  would  have  been  bitter,  but  still  he 
would  have  had  the  sweeter  flavor  of  the 
best  kind  of  social  condescending  adula- 
tion, instead  of  the  worst  kind,  which  he  had 
once  received   with  enthusiasm,  and   the 
tasting  of  which  had  made  him  as  the  gods, 
seeing  good  and  evil.      But  that  was  past 
praying  for.     And  Burns  passed  through 
this  Edinburgh  chapter  without  either  good 
or  harm  to  speak  of,  wondered  at,  gazed 
at,  applauded,  considered  everywhere  the 
first  of  miracles  and  lions ;  but  like  a  man 
in  a  strange  country,  holding  himself  se- 
parate and  apart,  with  an  almost  coldness 
quite  foreign  to  his  nature.     Among  wo- 
men the  case  was  otherwise.      He  is  said 
to  have  made  the  somewhat  curious  re- 
mark, that  whereas  he  had  met  with  men 
in  his  own  class  as  wise,  as  excellent,  as 
thoughtful  and  high-minded  as  any  he  had 
met  in  the  higher  circles,  yet  that  an  ac- 
complished woman  was  a  being  altogether 
new  to  him.     We  have  doubts  whether 
Bums   ever  said,  or  saying,  meant   this. 
But  such  an  idea  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
plain his  greater  enthusiasm  and  warmth 
among   ladies.      Notwithstanding  all  his 
rustic  adventures,  it  is  clear  that  a  certain 
chivalry  of  feeling  towards  women  existed 
in  him  always,  and  the  gentle  condescen- 
sion of  a  lady  had  nothing  unpalatable  in 
it  to  so  manly  a  man.     Is  not  every  wo- 
man every  man'/s  superior  by  the  gentle 
laws  of  chivalry,  and  that  visionary  courte- 
sy which  is  at  once  the  root  and  tiie  finest 
blossom  of  good  manners  ?     It  takes  noth- 
ing from  a  man's  manhood  to  defer  to  a  wo- 
man, to  accept  whatever  grace  she  gives  as 
if  it  came  from  an  eminence  of  nature,  to 
assume  a  certain  noble  inferiority.     This  it 
is,  perhaps,  which  makes  such  a  man  al- 
ways more  at  his  ease,  always  seen  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  and  even  almost  always  bet- 
ter understood,  by  the  women  socially  su- 
perior to  him  than  by  the  men. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Bums  made 
more  impression  on  Edinburgh  than  Edin- 
burgh made  on  Bums.  The  witty  city,  so 
full  of  intellect  and  so  conscious  of  her 
powers,  was  starded  by  this  strange  appa- 
rition. She  grew  serious  and  silent,  and 
stared  with  a  deeper  meaning  than  gene- 
rally animates  the  stare  even  of  an  intel- 
lectual crowd,  at  this  man  who  refused  to 


have  his  head  turned.  He  talked  with  the 
best  of  her  conversationalists,  had  opinions, 
extraordinary  to  say,  about  every  thing, 
and  was  neither  proud  nor  ashamed  of  the 
fact  that  hfe  was  an  Ayrshire  ploughman. 
Strange,  unintelligible,  puzzling  appantion ! 
He  came  and  went,  and  disappeared  and 
was  seen  no  more ;  and  Edinburgh,  which 
had  received  something  of  a  shock  from 
this  peasant  Mordecai,  who  gazed  at  her 
pageants  in  silence,  and  would  not  applaud, 
took  a  litde  comfort  in  whispering  stories 
about  him — ^how  he  had  friends,  Ayrshire 
tradesfolk  and  the  like,  in  humble  streets, 
who  were  more  congenial  society  for  him 
than  the  wits  and  the  gentlemen ;  'and  how 
he  caroused  in  these  unknown  haunts,  and 
spent  his  time  in  drinking,  and  was  of  any 
thing  but  a  satisfactory  character.  This 
was  a  kind  of  comfort — though  she  shook 
her  head  and  professed  to  be  very  sorr)* — 
to  the  injured  complacency  of  the  intellec- 
tual city. 

The  most  charming  reminiscence  which 
dwells  in  our  minds  of  this  Edinburgh  vis- 
it may  be  found  in  Dugald  Stewart's  de- 
cription  of  the  poet.  "  I  recollect  once 
he  told  me,"  says  the  Professor,  "  when  I 
was  admiring  a  distant  prospect  in  one  of 
our  moming  walks,  that  the  sight  of  so 
many  smoking  cottages  gave  a  pleasure  to 
his  mind  which  none  could  understand 
who  had  not  witnessed,  like  himself,  the 
happiness  and  the  worth  they  contained." 
These  dozen  words,  falling  upon  us  an  at 
once,  surprise  the  tears  to  our  eyes.  What 
loyalty,  what  tender  thoughtfulness,  what 
faithful  love  of  his  own,  breathe  out  of 
them !  The  wise  men  had  been  praying 
him,  almost  on  their  knees,  to  write  a  trage- 
dy, to  abandon  the  Scottish  tongue — a  bar- 
barous dialect,  which  kept  him  in  bondage 
— and  to  become  a  correct  and  refined 
English  poet.  And  Bums,  one  can  &ncy, 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  had  played  with 
the  idea,  perhaps  sincerely  by  moments, 
with  a  touch  of  gratified  vanity  at  the  no- 
tion that  all  styles  were  possible  to  hira — 
for  we  find'  him  talking  vaguely  and  finely 
of  the  advantage  it  is  to  a  poet  to  be  able 
to  study  life  in  its  full  tide ;  and  he  w^ent 
so  far  as  to  buy  a  note-book  (never  used, 
Heaven  be  praised!)  "to  take  down  his 
remarks  on  the  spot"  of  the  different  new 
characters  he  saw.  But  when  he  went 
out  beyond  the  streets,  with  their  studies 
of  character,  and  saw  the  hills  of  Braid 
rising  soft  into  the  moming  sunshine,  and 
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the  smoke  floating  upward  from  the  cot- 
tages, a  sudden  sweet  revulsion  came  to 
him.  His  mission  and  true  work  returned 
like  a  dove  fluttering  from  the  west,  where 
his  heart  was.  Heaven  keep  the  cottage 
smokes,  the  homely  firesides,  the  plodding, 
silent  folk  within !  These  were  the  scenes 
that  he  knew,  the  worth  and  the  happiness 
which  he  alone  of  all  Scottish  men  under- 
stood and  could  expound,  so  that  all  the 
world  might  understand.  One  loves  to 
believe  that  at  that  moment,  with  so  fair  a 
scene  before  him.  Bums  touched  ground 
again  after  his  town-spent  winter,  and  be- 
thought himself  of  the  true  and  only  life 
which  awaited  him  among  his  pleasant 
holms  and  fields. 

When  he  left  Edinburgh  he  roamed 
through  Scotland  for  a  short  time,  pene- 
trating to  the  edge  of  the  Highlands  with 
the  almost  temerity  of  a  voyager  in  an 
unknown  country ;  for  the  Highlands  then 
were  closed  with  double  barriers,  Walter 
Scott  being  as  yet  but  a  long-headed  boy 
in  Edinburgh,  whose  pulses  had  tingled 
down  to  the  very  finger-tips  with  gratifica- 
tion at  a  word  from  the  older  p4et  on  their 
one  encounter.  After  this  he  went  to 
Mossgiel,  but  only  for  a  few  days,  to  find 
all  the  country-side  wondering  over  him, 
and  to  feel  such  a  visionary  sentiment  of 
disgust  as  was  naturally  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  circumstances,  at  the  extraordinary 
difference  between  the  sentiments  of  that 
little  world  when  he  left  it  in  disgrace  and 
when  he  returned  to  it  in  honor.  Then 
he  went  off"  again,  unsettled  and  scarce- 
ly happy  notwithstanding  his  fame,  with 
some  money  in  his  pocket  but  little  com- 
fort in  his  heart.  He  wandered  across  the 
Border,  he  went  back  to  Edinburgh,  he 
looked  wistfully  about  him,  wondering, 
perhaps,  how  it  was  that  none  of  his  many 
admirers  made  any  attempt  to  help  him 
to  a  reasonable  new  beginning  of  the 
thread  of  life.  There  was  some  vague 
idea  of  a  farm  on  the  estate  of  Dalswin- 
ton,  near  Dumfiries ;  and  then  came  the 
suggestion  of  the  Excise,  a  notion  which 
had  already  crossed  his  mind.  To  Bums 
the  post  of  an  exciseman  seemed  in  no 
way  derogatory.  It  was  his  own  idea 
steadily  pursued  for  some  time,  and  which 
he  was  very  glad  and  thankful  to  succeed 
in  at  last  And  perhaps  it  was  as  good  a 
thing  as  could  have  been  done  for  him ; 
although,  after  all  the  assaults  upon,  and 
all  the  excuses  that  have  been  made  for, 


his  fine  friends,  the  wonder  remains  why 
no  one  of  them  tried  at  least  to  find  a 
more  worthy  position  for  the  poet.     We 
do  not  desire  to  join  in  any  foolish  clamor 
on  the  inappropriateness  of  his  occupation. 
He  himself  did  not  consider  it  inappro- 
priate, which,  after  all,  is  the  grand  test. 
But  how  it  happened  that  none  of  these 
well-off"  people  had  the  bowels  to  ask  what 
he  meant  to  do,  or  to  help  him  in  doing 
something,  is  a  mystery  beyond  our  power 
of  solving.     After  all,  he  had  to  ask  for 
the  interest  which  got  him  even  his  hum- 
ble appointment.    Edinburgh  did  not  take 
so  much   trouble  as  that     And   he   got 
^500,  or,  as   some  say,    ^600,  for  his 
poems,  a  ^reat  fortune,  which,  with  sun- 
dry other   circumstances,  determined  his 
course  at  once.     In  May,  1788,  he  went 
home,  married  Jean  Armour,  and  took  the 
farm   of  Ellisland,  near  Dumfries.     Jean 
seems  to  have  made  a  good  and  true  wife, 
and  the  country-side  was  charitable,  and 
she  was  not  of  the  class  which  is  "  called 
upon,"  or  expects  to  receive  public  recog- 
nition by  society.     But   still   the  circum- 
stances of  this  new  beginning  were  little 
likely  to  encourage  a  man  who  had  now 
become  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  a  dif- 
ferent class,  and  who  had  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  such  mat- 
ters are  regarded  elsewhere. 

Bums  remained  in  Ellisland  three  years, 
and  our  space  requires  that  we  should 
pass  these    years    over    briefly.     Things 
went  well  with  him  at  first,  but  notwith- 
standing his  excellence  in  individual  labor,, 
it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever 
a  good  farmer;  and  the  new  household 
was  large  and  wasteful,  and  wanted  regu- 
lation, which  his  wife,  "  sair  hadden  down, 
by  a  sma'  family,"  was  not  able  to  give.. 
And  perhaps  he  wearied  of  the  monotony 
of  his  work — perhaps  felt  the  fatal  resdess- 
ness  of  one  who  has  tasted  ease,  and  is. 
aware  of  the  bitter  difference  between  his- 
own  lot  and  that  of  others.     He  had  felt 
this  even  in  his  youth ;  but  now  he  had. 
no  longer  the  easy  content  and  hopeful- 
ness of  youth,  though  its  vigor,  its  impa- 
tience, its  thirst  for  happiness,  still  existed 
in  full  force  within  him.    And  now  he  wasr. 
settled^  wedded,  fixed  by  fate,  with  change 
no  longer  possible — a  fact  which  of  itselif 
has  often  a  startling  effect  upon  the  mind. 
Much  can  be  bome  when  it  is  possible  ta 
look  forward  even  to  the  chance  of  some.- 
thing  better.     BvsX  Vvex^  w^  ^^•^^'^  c.qj^^ 
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be.  Before  long  he  sought  active  work 
as  an  exciseman,  and  soon  was  galloping 
about  the  country,  over  a  wide  district, 
finding,  no  doubt,  refreshment  in  the  va- 
riety ;  but  cutting  off  his  last  hope  of  suc- 
cess as  a  farmer.  On  the  whole,  probably, 
the  life  suited  him  very  well.  He  had  a 
great  deal  of  riding — as  much  as  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  week,  some  one  says ;  and 
wherever  he  went,  every  door  of  rich  and 
poor  flew  open  to  the  poet.  He  must 
have  had  actual  enjoyment  of  his  popular- 
ity, such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  writers, 
in  these  wanderings  over  the  country.  The 
very  face  of  that  pleasant  land  brightened 
with  smiles  to  see  him.  In  the  farm  and 
the  cottage  as  well  as  in  the  hall,  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  Now  and  then 
he  could  do  a  kindness  which  gratified  his 
good  heart,  and  increased  his  popularity. 
No  doubt  he  liked  it  well  enough.  And 
yet  by  times  there  would  come  over  him 
a  dreary  thought  of  better  things  which 
might  have  been.  He  encouraged  him- 
self in  his  career  with  words  which  would 
seem  but  an  ostentatious  brag  of  his  devo- 
tion to  his  duty  if  they  did  not  mean  some- 
thing deeper.  Thus,  when  he  laments  over 
his  office  of  gauging  auld  wives'  barrels, 
he  ends  with  a  recollection  of  its  needful- 
ness: 

"Thae  moving  things  ca'cd  wife  and  weans 
Would  move  the  very  heart  of  stanes.'* 

And  he  repeats  the  sentiment  so  often, 
ihat  it  would  weary  and  almost  disgust 
the  reader,  but  for  something  infinitely  sad 
fljid  sorrowful  which  lies  below  : 

•^  To  make  a  happy  fireside  chime 
To  bairns  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life." 

How  often  does  he  say  it ! — reminding 
himself  of  what  he  had  to  think  of,  of 
what  he  cxust  work  for — with  pathetic  re- 
iteration. No;  he  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  forget  them,  would  not  permit  all 
these  substaiuial  reasons  for  living  and 
working,  and  holding  by  his  existence,  to 
fade  out  of  his  mind  But  that  Septem- 
ber night,  wheo  his  anxious  wife  followed 
him  out  to  the  barnyard,  and  found  him 
"striding  up  and  down  slowly,  and  con- 
templating the  sky,  which  was  singularly 
clear  and  starry,"  what  thoughts  of  the 
might-have-been  were  those  which  were 
surging  up  gloomily  and  sadly  into  the 
poet's  mind  ?  The  wife  went  in,  hoping 
he  would  follow;  but,  coming  out  again. 


fearing  that  his  cold  would  get  worse  by 
this  exposure,  found  him  lying  "  on  a  heap 
of  straw,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  beautifiil 
planet,  which  shone  like  another  moon." 
Those  poet-eyes  that  glowed  and  dilated 
through  the  dew  of  unshed  tears,  what 
were  they  gazing  at?  A  star,  and  the 
sweet  image,  maiden-pure,  of  his  Maiy 
dead ;  and  who  can  tell  what  dead  hopes, 
what  schemes  untold,  what  better  life  that 
might  have  been  ?  Not  a  word  of  these 
could  he  say,  in  honor  and  justice,  to  the 
woman  by  his  side,  who  stood  and  begged 
and  importuned,  no  doubt,  that  he  would 
not  lie  there  and  get  his  death  of  cold. 
He  went  in  instead,  and  wrote  to  a  confi- 
dante who  would  not  betray  him — to  Mary 
in  heaven.  And  how  tender,  how  wistful 
and  longing,  are  those  lovely  lines  !  How 
clear  before  him,  in  that  winterly-autumnal 
night,  with  early  frost  in  the  air  making  all 
the  stars  glow  and  glitter,  rises  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  summer  day,  when — 

"Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 
O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thii:kening  green  ;" 

and  flowers  and  birds  mingled  their  sweet 
existence  in  the  lovers'  meeting !  Can  he 
ever  forget  that  sacred  hour  ?  His  heart 
swells,  and  idle  tears  come  to  his  eyes,  as 
the  good  housewife  bustles  around  him ; 
and  life,  with  its  fireside  comfort  and  un- 
escapable  reality,  embraces  and  binds  him 
in  a  hundred  chains.  Perhaps  the  dead 
Mary  was  no  wiser,  no  loftier,  than  good- 
humored  forbearing  Jean ;  but  with  her 
the  life  of  dreams  and  imagination,  the 
life  that  might  have  been,  had  departed 
Where  was  their  place  of  rest  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
silent,  inexpressible  pathos  of  this  scene. 
Like  a  man  of  honor,  he  said  nothing  to 
his  wife  about  it,  nor  indeed  to  any  other 
mortal.  And  not  even  to  his  celestial 
confidante  does  he  unbosom  the  heaviness 
of  the  dragging  chain,  and  that  sense  ot 
deadly  weight  and  oppression  which  comes 
upon  a  man  when  fate  closes  round  him, 
and  he  feels  that  nothing  can  better  him, 
nothing  make  his  future  different  from  the 
past.  His  anguish  breaks  fi'om  him  in  the 
only  way  that  was  lawful  and  honorable 
to  such  a  man,  in  such  a  way  that  even  a 
jealous  woman  could  scarcely  take  offence; 
and  Jean  does  not  seem  to  have  been  jea- 
lo\is,  or  any  thing  but  a  good,  easy,  sweet- 
tempered  soul.  But  what  worlds  of  sug- 
gestion breathed  out  of  that  passionate 
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remembrance,  that  sacred  and  unforgotten 
grief! 

Professor  Wilson  treats  this  period  of 
Burns's  life,  as  his  defender  and  champion 
is  sufficiently  justified  in  treating  it ;  and 
with  a  dazzling  play  of  special  pleading 
almost  succeeds  in  proving  to  his  bewil- 
dered reader  that  the  life  of  his  poet,  then 
as  at  all  other  times,  was  perfectly  success- 
ful, spotless,  and  splendid.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  this  theory  will  not  stand  against 
the  concurring  evidence  of  all  his  bio- 
graphers. His  life  was  full  of  temptation, 
full  of  opportunity  for  those  convivial  en- 
joyments which  were  not  only  counted 
excusable  by  the  temper  of  the  time,  but 
gloried  in  by  all  whose  heads  were  strong 
enough  to  mdulge  in  them  without  ruin. 
And  to  ourselves  it  appears  Uttle  wonder 
that  a  man  to  whom  such  unbounded 
hopes  had  once  opened  up,  and  to  whom 
such  moderate  realization  of  hope  had 
come — who  felt  himself  fatally  distanced 
in  the  race,  and  whose  heart  had  failed 
him  along  with  his  hopes — to  us  it  is  little 
wonder  that  he  fell  into  greater  and  great- 
er indulgence  in  that  easy  way  of  forget- 
fulness.  He  had  failed  even  as  a  farmer, 
and  he  had  failed  in  finding  any  higher 
standing-ground  ;  but  in  every  tavern,  and 
at  every  uproarious  table  where  he  chanc- 
ed to  find  himself,  there  was  oblivion, 
there  was  honor  and  admiration  and  en- 
thusiastic homage.  He  might  be  but  a 
hard-riding  gauger  in  the  morning,  but  at 
night  he  was  a  king.  And  of  all  things 
in  the  world  to  be  kept  in  lawful  and  mo- 
derate bounds,  this  habit  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult. To  "  fetter  flames  with  silken  band" 
is  an  enterprise  as  easy.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  entire  country-side,  great 
and  small,  abetted  and  encouraged  Bums 
thus  to  forget  his  sorrows — until  the  mo- 
ment came  when  the  more  prudent  per- 
sons in  it  perceived  that  the  excitement  of 
his  life  was  becoming  too  intense,  and  the 
race  toward  some  precipice  of  downfall 
more  headlong  than  could  be  encouraged 
any  longer.  Then  they  stopped  short  in 
their  invitations  "  for  his  good,"  and  advis- 
ed him  for  his  good,  and  became  exhorta- 
tory  and  full  of  admonitions.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  poet  took  it  badly — and 
with  reason  enough.  For  no  man  had  so 
befriended  him,  so  helped  him  in  his  diffi- 
cult way,  as  to  have  the  right  of  exhorta- 
tion. They  had  invited  him  to  their  houses, 
so  long  as  his  visit  was  an  honor — they 


had  fi§ted  him,  so  long  as  f(§ting  Bums  was 
-a  distinction  to  themselves;  and  now 
what  right  had  they  to  stop  short  and  ad- 
vise? So  he  quarreled  with  some  hotly, 
and  with  others  coldly,  feeling  a  mist  of 
separation  grow  between  him  and  many 
whom  he  had  held  in  wann  esteem :  and 
the  country-side  gathered  itself  away  from 
him  and  stood  by,  with  that  stillness  and 
awful  interest  which  marks  the  spectators 
of  every  desperate  tragedy,  to  see  how 
long  the  headlong  race  could  last,  and 
how  soon  the  catastrophe  would  come. 

The  race  did  not  last  long.  In  1791 
he  gave  up  his  farm  at  Ellisland,  and  re- 
moved into  a  small  house  at  Dumfries. 
There  he  lived  five  years — and  died. 
Through  all  this  time  he  was,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  buming  the  candle  at  both 
ends.  He  rode  fast  and  far,  and  attended 
diligently  to  all  the  duties  of  his  vocation. 
He  poured  forth  floods  of  songs — ^songs  . 
full  of  passion  and  fervor — and  which 
were  not  mere  creations  of  the  brain,  but 
commemorated — in  warmer  terms  than 
was  probably  called  for  by  one  out  of 
fifty  of  these  relationships — an  amount  of 
agreeable  intercourse  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures which  must  have  occupied  no  small 
portion  of  his  time.  He  wrote  numerous 
letters ;  he  entered  warmly,  sometimes  too 
warmly,  into  politics ;  he  often  spent  half 
the  night  after  this  active  employment  of 
the  day  in  merry  companies,  of  which  he 
was  the  inspiration,  and  where  his  talk 
was  more  fascinating  than  the  wine^-or, 
to  speak  more  truly,  if  less  poetically,  the 
toddy — which  flowed  freely  enough  all 
the  same.  And  into  all  these  multifarious 
occupations  he  mshed  with  the  impetuos- 
ity and  unity  of  his  nature,  doing  nothing 
by  halves.  He  threw  himself  into  Thom- 
son's book  of  Songs  with  zeal  as  great  as 
if  it  had  been  the  only  work  he  had  in 
hand;  and  withal,  neither  pleasure  nor 
poetry  prevented  him  from  doing  his  work 
as  an  exciseman  with  the  most  punctil- 
ious exactitude.  And  Thomson  accept- 
ed the  songs,  and  was  easily,  very  easily, 
convinced  that  the  author  wanted  no  re- 
muneration; and  all  the  gentlemen  who 
had  known  him,  and  did  know  him,  and 
to  some  of  whom  even  he  had  told  his 
hopes  and  wishes,  stood  by,  not  even  help- 
ing him  on  to  be  a  supervisor,  the  most 
modest  bit  of  promotion.  His  hope  was 
that  he  might,  on  securing  this  step,  have 
been  eligible  (ot  vJ^a  ^q»^\.  ^^  ^^;^^^:^ss^^ 
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which  was  well  paid,  and  would  have 
given  him  abundant  leisure  for  literary 
work.  We  do  not  remember  whether  this 
easy  possibility  of  improving  his  position 
has  been  much  dwelt  on  by  his  biogra- 
phers; but  the  neglect  of  it  is  a  much 
more  serious  sin  to  be  charged  against  the 
Dumfriesshire  gentry  than  the  original  of- 
fence of  giving  him  an  exciseman's  place, 
which  has  been  thrown  in  their  teeth  so 
often.  A  little  trouble,  a  litde  steady  back- 
ing from  one  or  two  influential  persons, 
might  have  easily  raised  Bums  to  this 
modest  eminence,  and  given  him  all  that 
his  heart  desired.  But  this  backing  no 
one  gave.  It  would  seem  incredible  were 
it  not  very  far  from  a  solitary  instance  of 
such  strange  carelessness.  Were  it  to  be 
done  over  again,  no  doubt  the  same  would 
happen.  The  patrons  were  ready  to  give 
a  fluctuating  hospitality  and  good  advice, 
and  a  subscription  for  a  book,  or  even  a  lit- 
tle money  in  genteel  alms,  would  he  have 
accepted  it ;  but  to  take  the  trouble  to 
hoist  him  gently  on  in  the  way  chosen  by 
himself,  that  is  what  they  would  not  do. 

Meanwhile  he  did  his  humble  work  with 
less  and  less  hope,  and  tried  his  best  to  get 
such  good  as  was  possible  out  of  the  dregs 
of  his  broken  life.  Much  gentle  and  kind 
domestic  virtue  lingered  about  him  to  the 
end,  notwithstanding  all  his  vagaries.  He 
would  help  his  boys  to  learn  tKeir  lessons, 
and  read  poetry  with  them,  directing  their 
childish  taste;  and  for  years  there  might 
be  seen  of  an  afternoon  by  any  chance 
passer-by,  in  a  little  back  street  in  Dum- 
fries, through  the  ever-open  door,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  British  poets,  sitting  reading, 
with  half-a-dozen  noisy  children  about, 
and  their  mother  busy  with  a  housewife's 
ordinary  labor.  This,  we  say,  was  visible 
to  every  body  who  chanced  to  pass  that 
way ;  and  the  days  ran  on  quietly,  and  the 
world  grew  used  to  the  sight,  and  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  how 
many  blockheads  had  comfortable  libraries 
to  maunder  in,  while  this  man — sole  of  his 
race  in  Scotland,  and  almost  in  the  king- 
dom, for  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were 
still  little  more  than  boys — had  neither 
quiet  nor  retirement  possible.  With  an 
inconceivable  passive  quiet  the  good  peo- 
ple went  and  came,  and  took  it  as  the 
course  of  nature.  A  little  later  they  were 
proud  of  having  seen  it ;  in  the  meantime 
It  moved  them  not  an  inch.  Neither  would 
h  now,  were  it  all  to  be  done  over  again. 


There  is  one  pathetic  scene  still,  whidi 
appears  to  us  out  of  the  mists  before  death 
and  peace  come  to  end  all.  Professor 
Wilson  rejects  the  story  with  that  scornful 
laughter  which  is  shrill  with  coming  tears. 
But  we  see  no  reason  to  reject  it  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  internal  evidence  is  in  its 
favor.  The  story  is  told  by  a  young  coun- 
try gentleman,  who  rode  into  Dumfries  on 
a  fine  summer  evening  to  attend  a  ball, 
and  saw  Bums  walking  by  himself  down 
the  side  of  the  street,  while  various  coun- 
ty people,  drawn  together  by  the  even- 
ing's entertainment,  were  shopping  or  walk- 
ing on  the  other. 

"  The  horseman  dismounted  and  joined 
Burns,  who,  on  his  proposing  to  him  to 
cross  the  street,  said,  *  Nay,  nay,  my  young 
friend,  that's  all  over  now;'  and  quoted, 
after  a  pause,  some  verses  of  Lady  Grirel 
Baillie's  pathetic  ballad : 

**  *  His  bonnet  stood  ance  fu*  fair  on  his  brow, 
His  auld  ane  looked  better  tlian  mony  ane*s  new, 
But  now  he  lets't  wear  any  way  it  will  hing. 
And  casts  himsel  dowie  upon  tnc  combing. 

Oh  were  we  young,  as  we  ance  hae  been, 
We  suld  have  been  galloping  down  on  yon  green. 
And  linking  it  ower  the  nly-white  lea, 
Aftd  w^rnta  my  heart  I  tent  I  would  dee.'*  " 

It  seems  impossible  to  conceive  that 
such  a  story  could  have  been  invented. 
To  show  that  his  forlorn  heart  was  still 
"licht,"  God  help  him!  Bums  took  the 
young  man  home  and  made  him  merry. 
What  words  these  are !  and  with  what  un- 
speakable meaning  they  must  have  fallen 
from  the  poet's  lips.  Sad  courage,  endu- 
rance, gayety,  and  profound  untellable  des- 
pair— not  any  great  outburst,  but  an  almost 
tranquil  ordinary  state  of  mind.  "  Were- 
na  my  heart  licht  I  would  dee" — ^it  is  the 
sentiment  of  all  his  concluding  years. 

And  thus  he  died — thirty-seven  years  old 
— worn  out.  His  old  terror  of  a  jail  came 
over  him  again  like  a  spectre  at  the  end, 
but  he  died  owing  no  man  any  thing,  stem 
in  his  independence  to  the  last.  Of  course 
his  friends  in  Dumfries  would  not  have  al- 
lowed him  to  go  to  jail  for  five  or  ten 
pounds,  Mr.  Lockhart  says.  And  we  an- 
swer No,  of  course  they  would  not — they 
dared  not.  But  nobody  came  forward  to 
say.  Here  is  ray  purse.  Nobody  even  at- 
tempted to  pay  his  poor  little  seaside  lodg- 
ing for  him,  as  Professor  Wilson  remarks, 
or  to  lift  a  single  obstacle  out  of  his  way. 
It  was  so  easy  to  say  that  he  was  proud, 
and  would    accept    help  from  no  one; 
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and  no  one,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  ever  at- 
tempted, with  generous  comprehension  of  a 
generous  pride,  to  chase  these  scruples  away. 
He  died  cheerfully  and  manfully  like  a 
Christian;  though  with  his  heart  rent 
asunder  by  fears  for  the  helpless  children 
whom  he  was  leaving  behind  him.  And 
the  moment  he  was  dead  his  friends  came 
and  buried  him  :  and  red-coated  splendors 
lined  the  streets,  and  a  certain  noble  offi- 
cer who  would  not  in  his  lifetime  permit 
the  gauger  to  be  introduced  to  him,  played 
mourner  to  the  dead  poet.  Strange  satire, 
enough  to  tempt  devils  to  laughter,  but 
men  to  very  different  feelings.  And  while 
there  was  scarce  a  meal  left  in  the  penni- 
less house,  the  bells  tolled  and  the  shops 
were  closed,  and  a  great  procession  swept 
through  the  streets,  and  volleys  were  fired 
over  the  grave  of  him  who  had  been  car- 
ried out  of  that  home  of  poverty.  What 
a  change  all  in  a  moment ! — because  he 
was  dead,  and  neglect  or  honor,  help  or 
desertion,  could  affect  him  nevermore. 


But  let  us  add  that  the  true  Scotland, 
for  which  he  lived  and  sang,  never  slighted 
and  never  has  forgotten  her  poet.  She 
gave  him  an  education  such  as  a  prince 
might  have  been  glad  of,  and  many  a  de- 
lightsome hour  by  Ayr  and  Nith,  and  in 
the  breezy  wholesome  fields.  And  so  long 
as  he  was  in  her  safe  keeping  he  was  hap- 
py, and  strong,  and  spotless,  a  very  model 
of  poetic  life  and  joy  and  freedom.  She 
has  given  him  a  grave  besides,  and  many 
a  tear  which  would  have  kept  it  green,  but 
for  the  senseless  blocks  of  stone  with  which 
it  has  been  heaped  over.  And  wherever 
the  common  people  from  whom  he  sprang, 
whom  he  loved  and  understood  and  made 
known  to  the  world — wherever  they  meet 
they  sing  his  songs,  they  speak  his  lan- 
guage, they  hold  his  name  dear.  It  is  all 
they  ever  could  do  for  him.  And  the 
others — built  his  monument.  It  was  late, 
but  it  was  handsome,  or  so  at  least  the 
taste  of  the  time  thought.  And  what  more 
would  a  Poet  have  ? 


-•♦♦- 


Contemporary  Review. 
SCIENCE  AND  IMMORTALITY. 


He  who  pretends  to  have  any  thing  new 
to  say  upon  so  old  a  subject  as  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  must  expect  to  arouse 
certainly  opposition,  and  probably  con- 
tempt. Nevertheless,  this  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  tendency  of  science,  which 
has  powerfully  affected  every  domain  of 
thought  in  new  and  unexpected  ways,  can 
not  but  place  the  old  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality under  new  and,  it  may  be,  unexpect- 
ed lights,  abolishing  old  arguments,  and 
suggesting  new  ones  that  have  not  yet 
obtained  the  consideration  they  deserve. 
My  object  in  this  paper  is,  to  endeavor, 
by  the  aid  of  all- victorious  analysis,  to 
throw  some  litde  light  upon  the  relations 
of  the  belief  in  immortality  with  scientific 
thought;  and  at  the  outset,  I  wish  dis- 
tinctly and  positively  to  affirm,  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  construct  any  argu- 
ment for  the  belief  against  science,  but 
merely  to  explain  the  conditions  under 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  question 
must  be  debated.  Those  conditions, 
though  in  themselves  plain  and  simple, 
are,  I  believe,  very  imperfectly  understood, 
and  much  bewildering  nonsense  is  talked 
upon  both  sides  of  the  question  by  men 


who  have  not  clearly  realized  the  nature 
of  evidence,  the  amount  of  proof  required, 
or  the  sources  from  which  that  proof  must 
be  derived.  I  think  it  possible  to  lay 
down  a  series  of  propositions  with  which, 
in  principle  at  any  rate,  most  reasonable 
minds  would  agree,  and  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  defining  the  area  of  debate 
and  the  true  point  of  conflict.  This  may 
sound  presumptuous,  whether  it  be  really 
so  or  not,  the  event  alone  can  prove. 

Now,  the  first  demand  of  science  is  for 
an  accurate  definition  of  the  object  of  dis- 
cussion, that  is,  that  both  religious  and 
scientific  thinkers  should  be  quite  sure  that 
they  are  discussing  the  same  thing.  Im- 
mortality is  bound  up  in  the  minds  of  re- 
ligious people  with  a  vast  amount  of  beau- 
tiful and  endearing  associations,  which 
form  no  part  of  the  hard,  dry  fact  itself. 
The  definition  of  immortality,  viewed  sci- 
entifically, is,  I  take  it,  something  of  this 
sort :  the  existence  of  a  thinking,  self-con- 
scious personality  afler  death,  that  is,  after 
the  bodily  functions  have  ceased  to  ope- 
rate. This  personalty  may  or  may  not 
exist  forever ;  it  may  or  may  not  he.  ^^- 
sponsible  Cot  \.Vv^  ^^£X\  \\.  ^xva.^  ^-^  ^«!»a^  ^"^"^ 
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be  capable  of  rest,  joy,  and  love ;  it  may 
or  may  not  be  joined  to  its  old  body  or  to 
a  new  body.  These,  and  a  hundred  simi- 
lar beliefs  with  which  religion  has  clothed 
the  mere  fact  of  existence  after  death, 
form  no  essential  part,  I  must  again  affirm, 
of  the  fact  itself.  And  throughout  the  ar- 
gument, this,  and  no  other  than  this,  will 
be  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word  im- 
mortality ;  because  it  is  the  only  one  that 
I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  scientific 
mind  will  accept. 

It  may  be  well,  also,  before  going  fur- 
ther, to  make  it  clear  to  ourselves  in  what 
sense  we  use  the  word  religion.  Men  who 
would  be  very  much  ashamed  of  them- 
selves if  they  were  detected  using  scientific 
words  inaccurately,  do,  nevertheless,  at- 
tribute meanings  to  the  word  religion, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  hear  with  patience 
I  have  heard  an  eminent  scientific  man 
upon  a  public  occasion,  and  in  a  serious 
manner,  define  religion  to  be  duty,  making 
a  mere  idle  play  upon  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Without,  however,  en- 
tering into  verbal  discussions,  it  will  be, 
surely,  enough  to  define  religion  as  a  prac- 
tical belief  in  and  consciousness  of  God 
and  immortality ;  and,  as  the  latter  is  now 
absolutely  essential  to  the  idea  of  religion 
as  a  motive  moral  power,  and  as,  more- 
over, it  includes,  or  at  any  rate  necessitates 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  certainly  for  the  purpose  of  this 
argument,  religion  is  synonymous  with  a 
belief  in  immortality.  And  if,  for  any  rea- 
son, mankind  does  at  any  time  cease  to  be- 
lieve in  its  own  immortality,  then  religion 
will  also  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  part  of 
the  consciousness  of  humanity.  To  clear 
up,  therefore,  the  relations  between  immor- 
tality and  science  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  will  be  well  next  to 
analyze  briefly  the  effect  which  science  has 
upon  the  nature  of  the  proofs  by  which  this, 
like  all  other  facts,  must  be  demonstrated. 
Let  us,  for  convenience  sake,  regard  the 
world  as  a  vast  jury,  before  which  the  va- 
rious advocates  of  many  truths,  and  of  still 
more  numerous  errors,  plead  the  cause  of 
their  respective  clients.  However  much  a 
man  may  wrap  himself  up  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  ascertained  truth,  and  affirm  that 
it  makes  no  matter  to  him  what  the  many 
believe,  yet  nature  is  in  the  long  run  too 
powerful  for  him,  and  the  instinct  of  hu- 
manity excites  him  to   plead  the  cause 


of  what  he  knows  to  be  truth,  and  to 
mourn  in  his  heart  and  be  sore  vexed  if 
men  reject  it.  Truth  is  ever  generous  and 
hopeful,  though  at  the  same  time  patient 
and  long-suflering;  she  longs  to  make  con- 
verts, but  does  not  deny  herself  or  turn 
traitress  to  her  convictions  if  converts  re- 
fuse to  be  made.  There  is  a  sense,  indeed, 
in  which  it  may  be  said  that  truth  only  be- 
comes actual  and  vital  by  becoming  sub- 
jective through  receiving  the  assent  of 
men.  What  then  must  the  advocate  for 
the  fact  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ex- 
pect that  science  will  require  of  him,  when 
he  pleads  before  the  tribunal  of  the  world 
for  that  truth  which,  because  it  is  dear  to 
himself,  he  wishes  to  enforce  on  others  ? 

The  alterations  in  the  minds  of  men 
which  the  tendency  of  modem  thought 
has  effected  in  respect  of  evidence,  may  be 
summed  up  under  two  heads.  First,  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  required  is  alto- 
gether altered,  and  a  great  many  argu- 
ments that  would  in  former  days  have 
gone  to  the  jury,  are  now  summarily  sup- 
pressed. Fact  can  only  be  proved  by 
facts,  that  is,  by  events,  instances,  things, 
which  are  submitted  to  experience  and  ob- 
servation, and  are  confimied  by  experi- 
ment and  reason.  And  secondly,  the 
minds  of  the  jury  are  subject  to  a  prioriy 
and,  on  the  whole,  perfectly  reasonable 
prepossessions  before  the  trial  begins. 
The  existence  of  changeless  law,  the  re- 
gular, natural,  and  orderly  march  of  life, 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  what  seemed 
to  be  the  effect  of  chance  or  miracle  have 
been  brought  within  the  limits  of  ascer- 
tained causation ;  all  these  things  predis- 
pose the  mind  against  pleadings  for  the 
supernatural  or  the  divine.  Most  true,  of 
course  it  is,  that  there  are  most  poweiful 
prepossessions  on  the  other  side  as  well; 
but  the  difference  is,  that  these  are  as  old 
as  man  himself,  while  the  former  have  only 
been  of  later  times  imported  into  the  de- 
bate, and  if  they  have  not  been  originated, 
have  at  least  received  their  definite  aim 
and  vivid  impulse  from  the  results  of  sci- 
entific research. 

Now,  the  first  result  which  flows  from 
these  alterations  is  the  somewhat  startling 
one,  that  all  the  arguments  for  immortality 
derived  firom  natural  religion  (so-called) 
are,  in  the  estimation  of  science,  absolute- 
ly futile.  To  put  this  point  in  the  strong- 
est form,  all  the  hopes,  wishes,  and  convic- 
tions of  all  the  men  that  ever  lived,  could 
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not,  and  can  not  convince  one  single  mind 
that  disbelieves  in  its  own  immortality. 
Unless  the  advocates  of  religion  clearly 
apprehend  this  truth,  they  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  quite  disabled  from  entering  into  the 
discussion  upon  conditions  which  their 
opponents,  by  the  very  law  of  this  opposi- 
tion, can  not  but  demand.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  this  temper  of  mind  is  confined 
at  present  to  a  comparatively  few  persons, 
as  in  the  last  century  it  belonged  to  the 
philosophers  and  to  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers. But  then  it  is  as  clear  as  the  day 
that,  as  science  is  getting  a  more  and  more 
practical  hold  upon  men*s  minds  by  a 
thousand  avenues,  and  mastering  them  by 
a  series  of  brilliant  successes,  this  temper 
is  rapidly  passing  from. the  few  into  the 
popular  mind  ;  that  it  is  becoming  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  human  intellect,  and  is 
powerfully  influencing  the  very  conditions 
of  human  nature.  Sooner  or  later  we 
shall  have  to  face  a  disposition  in  the 
minds  of  men  to  accept  nothing  as  fact, 
but  what  facts  can  prove,  or  the  senses 
bear  witness  to.  In  vain  will  witness  after 
witness  be  called  to  prove  the  inalienable 
prerogative,  the  intuitional  convictions, 
the  universal  aspirations,  the  sentimental 
longings,  the  moral  necessity,  all  which 
have  existed  in  the  heart  of  man  since 
man  was.  Nor  will  the  science  of  religion 
help  us  in  the  hour  of  need.  There  can 
be  a  science  of  religion  exactly  as  there 
can  be  a  science  of  alchemy.  All  that 
men  have  ever  thought  or  believed  about 
the  transmutation  of  metals  may  be 
brought  together,  classified  as  facts,  and 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  but  it 
would  not  thereby  prove  that  the  transmu- 
tation had  taken  place,  or  that  the  desire 
for  it  was  any  thing  more  than  man's  child- 
like strivings  after  that  which  could  only 
be  really  revealed  by  the  methods  of  na- 
tural science.  So  aLso  the  science  of  reli- 
gion can  prove  what  men  have  held,  and 
suggest  what  they  ought  to  hold.  It  can 
show  that  they  have  believed  certain 
things  to  be  true,  it  is  utterly  powerless  to 
prove  that  they  are  true.  It  can  strength- 
en the  principle  of  faith  in  those  who  (Jo 
not  require  positive  demonstration  for  their 
beliefs ;  it  can  not  even  cross  swords  with 
tliose,  soon  to  be  the  majority  of  thinking 
men,  to  whom  positive  demonstration  has 
become  as  necessary  to  their  minds  as 
food  to  their  bodies.     Nay,  they  will  re- 


sent rather  than  welcome  the  attempt  to 
put  a  multitude  of  hopes  and  myriads  of 
wishes  in  the  place  of  one  solid  fact,  and 
will  soon  confirm  themselves  in  their 
opinions,  by  the  obvious  argument  that 
these  hopes  and  wishes  are  pecuHar  to  the 
childhood  of  the  race,  and  form  only  one 
out  of  many  proofs,  that  man  is  liable  to 
perpetual  self-deception  until  he  confronts 
fact  and  law.  Not  indeed  that  they  will 
indulge  in  the  equally  unscientific  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  immor- 
tality. The  attitude  of  mind  which  they 
will  assume  will  be  that  of  knowing  noth- 
ing, and  of  having  no  reasonable  hope 
of  ever  discovering  any  thing  about  man's 
future  destiny.  And  while  they  will  think 
it  good  that  man,  or  at  any  rate  that  some 
men  should  allow  themselves  to  hope  for 
life  after  death,  yet  they  will  steadily 
oppose  any  assertion  that  these  hopes 
ought  to  guide  men's  conduct,  influence 
their  motives,  or  form  their  character. 
Now  if  this  be  true,  it  is  difl[icult  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  thoroughly  and  dis- 
tinctly realizing  it.  That  the  evidence  for 
the  truths  of  natural  rehgion  is  overwhelm- 
ing, is  one  of  the  statements  that  are  ac- 
cepted as  truisms,  at  the  very  moment 
that  science  is  slowly  leavening  the  human 
intellect  with  the  conviction  that  all  such 
evidence  is  scientifically  worthless.  Never- 
theless the  opposite  idea  has  taken  firm 
hold  of  the  religious  mind,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  many  an  eloquent  refutation  of 
the  "  presumptuous  assurance  "  and  "  il- 
logical obstinacy "  of  modem  thought. 
Men  must  have  smiled  to  hear  themselves 
alternately  refuted  and  rebuked  by  con- 
troversialists who  did  not  understand  the 
tone  of  mind  against  which  they  were  ar- 
guing, or  who  assumed  as  true  the  very 
things  which  their  opponents  resolved  to 
know  nothing  about,  either  in  the  way 
of  belief  or  rejection.  It  is  very  certain, 
however,  that  this  error  will  not  yield  to 
the  mere  statement  that  it  is  an  error,  and 
therefore  I  will  ^o  on  to  examine  a  little 
more  minutely  the  various  arguments  by 
which  men  seek  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
immortality.     These  are  mainly  fourfold : 

(i.)  That  it  is  an  original  intuition,  and 
arising  from  this, 

(2.^  That  it  is  an  universal  belief. 

(3.)  That  it  follows  necessarily  firom  the 
existence  of  God. 

(4.)  That  it  is  essential  as  a  motive  for 
human  morality. 
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(i.)  I  take  the  statement  of  this  argu- 
ment from  the  words  of  one,  than  whom 
no  man  has  a  better  right  to  be  heard  on 
such  a  subject.  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
in  his  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  writes 
as  follows  :  "  An  intuition  of  God,  a  sense 
of  human  weakness  and  dependence,  a 
belief  in  a  Divine  government  of  the  world, 
a  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and 
a  hope  of  a  better  life,  these  are  the  radi- 
cal elements  of  all  religions.  .  .  .  Un- 
less they  had  formed  part  of  the  original- 
dowry  of  the  human  soul,  religion  itself 
would  have  remained  an  impossiblity." 
Now  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  under- 
stand in  what  sense  the  writer  means  to  as- 
sert that  these  intuitions,  which,  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  may  be  limited  to  three,  God, 
sin,  and  immortality,  are  part  of  the  origi- 
nal dowry  of  the  human  soul.  If  it  is 
meant  that  there  was  a  special  creation  of 
the  human  soul,  furnished  from  the  begin- 
ing  with  these  three  intuitions,  then  science 
will  resolutely  refuse  to  admit  the  fact. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  posi- 
tion held  by  the  bulk  of  scientific  men, 
and  little  doubt  I  should  think  as  to  its 
reasonableness.  If  there  is  any  thing  that 
is  in  ultimate  analysis  incomprehensible,  or 
any  fact  that  can  not  be  accounted  for  by 
natural  causes,  then  the  possibility  of  special 
creation  and  original  intuitions  must  be 
candidly  allowed,  but  not  otherwise.  There 
is  just  a  chance,  for  instance,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  brains  of  the  lowest 
man  and  the  highest  animal  may  ultimate- 
ly be  regarded  as  a  fact  inexplicable  upon 
any  theory  of  evolution,  more  however 
from  a  lack  of  evidence  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  possi- 
bility of  special  creation  finds  a  distinct 
foothold  in  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
connection  between  thought  and  the  brain 
of  animals  as  well  as  of  man,  is  an  ulti- 
mate incomprehensibility,  a  mystery  which 
the  law  of  man's  intelligence  prevents  his 
ever  even  attempting  or  hoping  to  under- 
stand. The  famous  saying  ^^  cogito  ergo 
su?n,'^  the  foundation  of  all  modern  meta- 
physics, may  come  to  be  a  formula  under 
which  religion,  philosophy,  and  science 
may  all  take  shelter,  and  approach  each 
other  without  ever  actually  meeting. 

But  the  three  intuitions  of  God,  sin,  and 
immortality,  can  all  be  accounted  for  by 
the  growth  of  human  experience,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  at  all  studied  the  sub- 


ject.    At  some  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, science  will  answer,  an  ape-like  crea- 
ture first  recognized  that  it  or  he  had  of- 
fended against  the  good  of  some    other 
creature  and  so  became  conscious  of  sin, 
or  was  created  as  a  moral  being.     Thus 
much  Mr.  Darwin  has  affirmed,  but  (speak- 
ing from  memory)  I  do  not  think  he  has 
called  very  special  attention   to  that  still 
greater  epoch  (or  was  it  the  same  ?)  in 
man's  history,  when  this  ape-like  creature 
seeing  one  of  its  own  species  lying  dead, 
recognized  as  a  fact  "  I  shall  die."       This 
is  what  we  may  term  the  creation  of  man 
as  an  immortal  being,  for  in  the  very  con- 
flict of  the  two  facts — one,  the  reflecting 
being,  the  self-conscious  I,  the  other,  death, 
the  seeming  destroyer — ^lies  embedded  all 
man's  future  spiritual  cravings  for  eternity. 
And  the  idea  of  God  would  come  in  the 
order  of  nature,  before  either  of  these,  to 
the  creature  which  first  reflected  upon  the 
source  of  its  own  existence,  and  recognized 
a  "  tendency  in  things  which  it  could  not 
understand."     This  is,  in  brief,  the  scienti- 
fic account  of  man's  creation,  and  of  the 
growth   of  the  ideas  of  natural   religion 
within  his  mind ;  and  we  may  remark  in 
passing  that  it  must  be  a  singularly  uncan- 
did  and  prejudiced  mind,  which  does  not 
recognize  that  the  book  of  Genesis,  which, 
upon  any  theory,  contains  man's  earliest 
thoughts  about  himself,  expresses,  in  alle- 
gorical fashion,  exactly  the  same  views. 

The  same  views  are  also  apjjarently  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  a 
very  beautiful  passage  in  the  article  on  Se- 
mitic Monotheism,  in  the  same  volume : 

"The  primitive  intuition  of  God  and  the 
ineradicable  feeling  of  dependence  upon 
God  could  only  have  been  the  result  of  a 
primitive  revelation  in  the  truest  sense  of 
that  word.  Man,  who  owed  his  existence 
to  God,  and  whose  being  centered  and 
rested  in  God,  saw  and  felt  God  as  the 
only  source  of  his  own  and  all  other  exist- 
ence. By  the  very  act  of  the  creation  God 
had  revealed  Himself.  Here  He  was 
manifested  in  his  works  in  all  His  majesty 
and  power  before  the  face  of  those  to 
whom  He  had  given  eyes  to  see  and  ears 
to  hear,  and  into  whose  nostrils  He  had 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  even  the  Spirit 
of  God" 

The  first  impression  made  by  this  pas- 
sage may  be,  that,  in  speaking  of  a  "  reve- 
lation in  the  truest  sense,"  it  affords  an  in- 
stance of  that  hateful  habit  of  using  reli- 
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gious  words  in  a  non-natural  sense.  But  a 
little  deeper  consideration  will  show  that 
no  possible  definition  of  a  revelation,  ac- 
companied and  attested  by  miracles,  can 
exclude  the  revelation  made  by  nature  to 
the  first  man  who  thought.  In  fact,  we 
have  here  a  description  of  creation,  which 
science  with  possibly  a  little  suspiciousness 
at  some  of  the  phrases  may  accept,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  natural  religion  is  carried  to 
its  utmost  and  highest  limits,  and  along 
with  this  a  foundation  is  laid  for  a  truer 
theory  of  the  miraculous.  But  while  glad- 
ly admitting  all  this,  the  fact  remains  that 
these  intuitions,  following  upon  a  revela- 
tion in  which  nature  herself  was  the  mira- 
cle, are  still  plainly  only  the  expressions  of 
man's  inward  experiences,  and  that  how- 
ever old,  and  venerable,  and  exalted,  they 
are  still  only  hopes,  wishes,  and  aspirations, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  which 
are  incapable  of  proving  the  actual  facts 
towards  which  they  soar.  It  is  open,  there- 
fore, to  any  man  accustomed  to  look  for 
positive  demonstration,  to  dismiss  them  as 
dreams  of  the  infancy  of  man,  or  to  rele- 
gate them  into  the  prison-house  of  the  in- 
comprehensibilities, or  to  content  himself 
with  a  purely  natural  theory  of  human 
life  which  rejects  and  dislikes  the  theologi- 
cal. 

(2.)  But  when  we  come  to  inquire  how 
far  these  primary  intuitions  have  been  uni- 
versal, and  whether  they  can  be  fairly  call- 
ed ineradicable,  we  are  met  by  some  very 
startling  facts.  The  dictum  6  nxai  doKei 
tovtS  alvai  (pafiev  is  so  reasonable  in  it- 
self that  no  serious  attempt  would  be 
made  to  question  a  belief  that  even  ap- 
proached to  being  universal,  even  if  it 
could  not  be  shown  to  be  part  of  the  origi- 
nal furniture  of  the  mind.  But  the  real 
difficulty  lies  in  finding  (apart  from  morals) 
any  beliefs  of*  which  this  universality  can 
be  predicated,  and  assuredly  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  is  not  one  of  them.  The 
mind  of  man  at  its  lowest  seems  incapable 
of  grasping  the  idea,  and  the  mind  of  man 
at  its  highest  has  striven  to  emancipate  it- 
self from  it  altogether.  The  evidence  for 
this  statement  lies  within  the  reach  of  all, 
but  I  will  just  adduce  three  names  whose 
very  juxtaposition,  by  the  sense  of  incon- 
gruous oddity  stirred  up,  may  make  their 
joint  testimony  the  more  important.  I 
mean  Moses,  Buddha,  and  Julius  Caesar, 
all  of  whom,  though  widely  separated  in 
time,  race,  and  character,  representing  ab- 


solutely different  types  of  human  nature, 
approaching  the  subject  from  widely  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  do,  nevertheless, 
agree  in  this,  that  the  consciousness  of  im- 
mortality formed  no  part  of  the  furniture 
of  their  minds. 

Moses  lived  one  of  the  most  exalt- 
ed lives,  whether  regarded  from  the  relig- 
ious or  political  side,  that  has  ever  been 
lived  on  earth,  and  yet,  as  is  well  known, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  trace  to  prove 
that  he  was  moved  by  the  hope  of  a  re- 
ward after  death,  or  that  the  idea  of  exist- 
ence after  death  was  ever  consciously  pre- 
sented to  his  mind.  He  may  be,  on  the 
whole,  claimed  by  modern  science  (the 
miraculous  element  being  by  it  excluded) 
as  an  example  of  those  who  perform  the 
greatest  practical  duties,  and  are  content 
to  stand  before  the  mystery  of  the  Un- 
knowable without  inquiry  and  without 
alarm,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  man's  immor- 
tality is  concerned.  Here  is  another  of  those 
strange  links  that  unite  the  earliest  thinker 
and  legislator  with  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
modem  thought  and  law.  Buddha,  on  the 
contrary,  (or  his  disciples,  if  it  be  true  that 
this  original  teaching  is  lost  to  us,)  can  not 
be  quoted  as  one  who  did  not  realize  the 
possibility  of  life  after  death,  nor  is  any 
scheme  of  philosophy  that  is  practically 
Pantheistic  inconsistent  with  immortality, 
if  we  limit  the  word  to  the  bare  idea  of  ex- 
isting somehow  after  death.  But  I  rather 
quote  him  as  one  of  those  who  show  that 
the  very  consciousness  of  undying  person- 
al life,  the  existence  of  a  self-reflecting  ego, 
which  gives  all  its  shape  and  force  to  the 
desire  for  life  after  death,  may  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  positive  evil,  and  painless 
extinction  be  maintained  as  the  ultimate 
hope  and  destiny  of  man.  And  the  case 
of  Julius  Caesar  is,  in  some  respects,  strong- 
er still.  He  is  one  of  the  world's  crown- 
ing intellects,  and  he  lived  at  a  time  when 
men  such  as  he  were  the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages,  the  possessors  of  the  treasuries  of 
thought  in  which,  for  generations  past,  the 
greatest  men  had  elaborated  doctrines 
concerning  religion,  duty,  and  life.  And 
he  represents  the  views  of  those  whom  the 
truest  voice  of  science  now  repudiates  as 
running  into  unscientific  extremes.  With 
him  non-existence  after  death  was  a  matter 
of  practical  belief.  It  colored  his  opinions 
upon  politics,  as  really  as  Cromwell's  reli- 
gion affected  his.      He  spoke  a^^-vN^x.  '^^ 
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conspirators  in  Catiline's  case,  because 
death  was  a  refuge  from  sorrows,  because 
it  solved  all  mortal  miseries  and  left  place 
for  neither  care  nor  joy.  And  Cato  ex- 
pressly applauded  his  sentiments,  though 
with  a  touch  of  reaction  from  popular  theo- 
logy, which  sounds  strangely  modern.  To 
this  then  all  the  original  intuitions  of  the 
human  mind,  all  the  glowing  aspirations 
enshrined  in  Greek  poetry,  legend,  and  art, 
all  the  natural  theology  contained  in  the 
works  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  had  come  at 
last.  Will  any  reasonable  man  affirm  that 
an  age,  which  breathes  the  very  air  of  ma- 
terialism, and  whose  children  suck  in  the 
notions  of  changeless  law  with  their  moth- 
er's milk,  will  arrive  at  any  thing  better  if 
it  has  no  facts  upon  which  to  rely  as  proofs 
that  its  hopes  are  not  unfounded  ?  And 
how  can  that  be  called  a  truth  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  be  allowed  to  exercise  a 
real  influence  upon  men's  minds,  which  is 
capable  of  being  either  entirely  suppressed, 
or  earnestly  striven  against,  or  contempt- 
uously rejected  ? 

(3.)  The  remaining  two  arguments  need 
not  detain  us  long ;  indeed,  I  should  not 
have  mentioned  them  were  it  not  that  very 
eminent  divines  have  based  the  belief  in 
immortality  upon  the  existence  of  God  or 
the  necessities  of  man.  Let  it  once  be 
granted  that  we  are  the  creatures  of  a  per- 
sonal, loving,  and  sustaining  God,  concern- 
ing whom  it  is  possible  to  form  adequate 
conceptions,  and  then  doubts  as  10  our  im- 
mortality would  be  vain  indeed.  But  the 
rejoinder  from  the  scientific  view  is  plain 
enough.  This,  it  would  be  said,  is  a  mere 
obscurnm  per  obscuriiis.  The  belief  in  God 
is  simply  the  working  of  the  human  mind 
striving  to  account  for  the  beginning  of  its 
own  existence,  exacdy  as  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality is  the  result  of  the  .attempt  to 
think  about  the  end  thereof.  If  the  defi- 
nition of  God  be  a  stream  or  tendency  of 
things  that  we  can  not  otherwise  account 
for,  then  it  will  not  help  us  to  a  belief  in  im- 
mortality. It  is  surprising  indeed  to  see 
how  the  plain  conditions  of  the  case  are 
evaded  by  enthusiastic  controversialists; 
and  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  being  oblig- 
ed to  make  statements  that  have  an  inevi- 
table air  of  being  the  baldest  truisms. 

(4.)  The  idea  that  immortality  is  essen- 
tial to  the  moral  development  of  man,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  demonstrably  true,  seems 
to  receive  some  little  countenance  from 
Professor  Max  Miiller  in  the  close  of  his 


article  on  Buddhism,  in  which  he  thinks  it 
improbable  that — 

"  The  reformer  of  India,  the  teacher  of 
so  perfect  a  code  of  morality,  .... 
should  have  thrown  away  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  every 
religious  teacher,  the  belief  in  a  future  life, 
and  should  not  have  seen  that,  if  the  life 
was  sooner  or  later  to  end  in  nothing,  it 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  which  he 
took  himself,  or  the  sacrifices  which  he  im- 
posed upon  his  disciples." 

The  true  bearing,  in  all  its  immense  im- 
portance, of  man's  morality  upon  his  belief 
in  immortality  will  have  to  be  considered 
hereafter ;  but  when  used  as  a  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  at  once  seen  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  arguments  from  final  causes  which 
science  resolutely  rejects.  A  much  more 
fatal  answer,  however,  is  found  in  a  simple 
appeal  to  history,  from  which  it  will  be 
found  that,  in  Mr.  Froude's  words,  no  doc- 
trine whatever,  even  of  immortality,  has 
a  mere  "mechanical  effect"  upon  men's 
hearts  and  consciences,  and  that  noble  lives 
may  be  lived  and  exalted  characters  form- 
ed by  those  who  are  brave  enough  to  dis- 
regard it.  Nay,  what  is  worse,  immortali- 
ty may  be  a  powerful  weapon  for  evil  as 
for  good,  if  it  chime  in  with  a  perverted 
nature.  The  Pharaoh  before  whom  Mo- 
ses stood  believed  it,  and  we  know  with 
what  results.  Only  that,  once  more  will 
science  retort,  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
true  upon  sufficient  evidence,  can  be  posi- 
tively kixown  to  be  useful. 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  has  been  said, 
we  have  seen  that,  however  strong  may  be 
the  wishes  of  man  for  immortality,  howev- 
er ennobling  to  his  nature  and  true  to  his 
instincts  the  belief  in  it  may  be,  there  is 
nothing  in  natural  religion  to  answer  the 
demands  of  modern  thought  for  actual 
proof,  and  nothing  therefoie  to  impugn 
the  wisdom  or  refute  the  morality  of  that 
class  of  persons,  representing,  as  they  do, 
a  growing  tendency  in  the  human  mind, 
who  take  refuge  in  a  suspense  of  thought 
and  judgment  upon  matters  which  they  de- 
clare are  too  high  for  them.  Occasionally 
we  may  suspect  that  the  garb  of  human 
weakness  does  but  conceal  the  workings 
of  human  pride,  never  perhaps  so  subtle 
and  so  sweet  as  when  human  nature  meek- 
ly resolves  to  be  contented  with  its  own 
imperfections,  and  to  bow  down  before  its 
own  frailty ;  but  denunciations  of  moral 
turpitude  only  harden  tbe  hearts  of  men 
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who  ask  for  the  bread  of  evidence  and  re- 
ceive stones  in  the  shape  of  insults. 

We  turn  next  to  consider  the  effects  of 
modern  thought  upon  the  evidence  for  im- 
mortality derived  from  Revelation.  And 
here  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  assent  to 
what  seem  to  me  obvious  truths  will  be 
transferred  from  the  advocates  of  religion 
to  those  of  science.  Nevertheless,  I  main- 
tain an  invincible  conviction  that  it  is 
possible  to  state  the  tenns  of  debate  in 
propositions  which  commend  themselves 
to  candid  minds,  and  which  do  not,  as  I 
have  said,  pretend  to  solve  the  controver- 
sy, but  merely  to  define  its  conditions. 

Now  the  first  proposition  is :  That  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  assumed 
to  be  true,  does  present  actual  scientific 
evidence  for  immortality.  An  illustration 
will  make  my  meaning  clear.  Whether  or 
not  life  can  be  evolved  from  non-living 
matter  is  a  subject  of  debate ;  but  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  if  a  single  living 
creature  can  be  produced  under  conditions 
that  exclude  the  presence  of  living  germs, 
then  the  controversy  is  settled,  and  there- 
fore Dr.  Bastian  sets  himself  to  work  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  to  prove  his  case. 
So,  in  the  same  way,  if  any  man  known  to 
be  dead  and  buried  did  rise  again,  (as  for 
the  moment  is  assumed  to  be  the  case,) 
and  did  think  and  act  and  speak  in  His 
own  proper  personality,  then  immortality 
(in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word)  is  there- 
by proved.  Accordingly,  those  who  wish 
to  prove  their  case,  betake  themselves  to 
history  for  the  required  evidence,  which 
they  may  or  may  not  find,  but  which,  such 
as  it  is,  must  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  jury. 
Science  may  refuse  to  listen  to  arguments 
for  facts  derived  from  men*s  hopes  and  be- 
liefs ;  it  ceases  to  be  science  if  it  refuses  to 
listen  to  arguments  which  profess  to  rely 
upon  facts  also.  Were  there  to  happen 
now  an  event  purporting  to  resemble  the 
Resurrection,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence  exactly  as  men  are 
commissioned  to  investigate  any  unusual 
occurrence,  say,  for  instance,  the  supposed 
discovery  of  fertile  land  at  the  North  Pole. 
All  this  is  plain  enough,  and  leads  to  no 
very  important  conclusions,  but  it  is,  nev- 
ertheless, necessary  that  it  should  be  stated 
clearly  and  distinctiy  apprehended. 

Two  other  propositions  may  also  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for 
the  Resurrection,  both  of  them  once  more 
sufiliciently  obvious,  but  still  not  without 


their  value  in  leading  to  a  fair  and  reasona- 
ble estimation  of  the  e^act  state  of  the 
case,  and  tending  also,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently, in  one  direction.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing 
can  be  alleged  against  the  moral  character 
of  the  witnesses,  or  against  the  morality 
which  accompanied  and  was  founded  upon 
the  preaching  of  the  Resurrection.  Mis- 
taken they  may  have  been,  but  not  dishon- 
est; enthusiasts,  but  not  impostors.  Fur- 
thermore, the  deeper  insight  into  character, 
which  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  modem 
critical  spirit,  enables  us  to  see  that  they 
numbered  among  their  ranks  men  of  sin- 
gular gifts,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
who  combined  in  a  wonderful  degree  the 
faculty  of  receiving  what  was,  or  what  they 
thought  to  be,  a  miraculous  revelation,  and 
the  power  of  setting  it  forth  in  a  sober  and 
measured  manner.  All  this  is  candidly 
admitted  by  the  best  representatives  of 
modem  thought. 

Again,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that, 
judged  by  the  critical  standards  of  histori- 
cal science,  the  evidence  is  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  prove  any  event  not  claiming  to 
be  miraculous.  Let  us  suppose  such  an 
event  as  an  extraordinary  escape  from  pri- 
son related  in  the  same  way,  though  I  ad- 
mit that  it  requires  a  considerable  intellec- 
tual tour  de  force  to  eliminate,  even  in  ima- 
gination, the  supematural  firom  the  narra- 
tive. It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
no  real  question  as  to  its  truth  would  in 
that  case  ever  be  raised  at  the  bar  of  his- 
tory, even  though  a  powerful  party  were 
interested  in  maintaining  the  contrary.  A 
strictly  scientific  investigation,  for  instance, 
has  brought  out  in  our  own  days  the  abso- 
lute accuracy  and  consequent  evidential 
value  of  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage 
to  Malta.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  testimony  is  really  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  that  it  proceeds  from 
honest  and  capable  men,  and  that  no  one, 
apart  from  the  existence  of  the  supernatural 
element,  would  care  to  deny  its  truthfulness, 
except  upon  grounds  that  would  turn  all 
history  into  a  mass  of  fables  and  confusion. 

There  remains,  then,  the  old  argument, 
that  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  the  witnesses 
to  be  mistaken  than  the  fact  itself  to  be 
tme,  and  that  we  can  not  believe  a  miracle 
unless  it  be  more  miraculous  to  disbelieve 
it.  To  this  argument  I  avow  my  deliber- 
ate conviction,  after  the  best  thought  I  caa 
give  the  sub^ect.^  iVsaX  ^^  tcws^^.  <:a3cv>iR. 
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given  regarded  from  a  merely  intellectual 
point  of  view,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
which  modem  thought  not  only  prescribes, 
but  is  strong  enough  to  enforce.  It  goes 
by  the  name  of  Hume,  because  he  was  the 
first  to  formulate  it,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
an  argument  as  a  simple  statement  of  com- 
mon experience.  All  men  who,  from  the 
days  of  St.  Thomas,  have  disbelieved  in 
miracles  have  done  so  practically  upon  this 
ground.  And  to  the  "  doubting  "  Apostle 
may  be  safely  attributed  the  first  use  of  the 
now  famous  formula,  "  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  you,  my  friends,  should  be  mis- 
taken than  that  he  should  have  risen." 
Now,  to  such  a  state  of  mind,  what  answer 
short  of  another  miracle  could  be  given 
then,  or  can  be  given  now  ?  True,  you 
may  point  out  the  moral  defects  in  the 
mind  of  Thomas  which  led  him  to  disbe- 
lieve, but  these  are  immediately  counter- 
balanced by  a  reference  to  the  intellectual 
defects  of  Mary  Magdalene,  which  prompt- 
ed her  to  accept  the  miracle.  There  is  no 
real  xoom  for  weighing  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  and  pronouncing  for  that  which 
has  the  greatest  probability,  when  your  op- 
ponent, by  a  simple  assertion,  reduces  all 
the  evidence  on  one  side  to  zero.  Once 
more  let  me  ask  Christian  apologists  to 
realize  this,  and  having  realized  it,  no  mat- 
ter at  what  cost  to  the  fears  and  prejudices 
of  theology,  let  us  then  proceed  the  more 
calmly  to  examine  what  it  precisely  means 
and  to  what  conclusions  it  leads  us. 

We  observe,  first,  that  this  argument  is 
derived  not  from  the  first  of  the  two  ways 
in  which,  as  we  saw,  science  influences  be- 
lief, namely,  by  altering  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  required,  but  from  the  second, 
namely,  by  predisposing  the  minds  of  men 
against  belief  upon  any  attainable  evidence 
whatever.  We  have  seen  that  the  evidence 
is  that  of  honest  men,  that  it  is  scientifically 
to  the  point,  and  sufl^cient  to  prove  ordin- 
ary historical  events.  More  than  this  can 
not  be  demanded  in  the  case  of  events 
which  do  not  come  under  law  or  personal 
observation.  But  the  minds  of  men  are 
so  predisposed  by  their  experience  of  un- 
changing order  to  reject  the  miraculous, 
that  first,  they,  demand  more  and  more 
clear  evidence  than  in  other  cases ;  and  se- 
condly, they  have  recourse  at  once  to  the 
many  considerations  which  weaken  the 
force  of  evidence  for  things  supeniatural, 
and  account  for  men's  mistakes  without 
impugning  their  veracity.     Any  one  who 


reads  Hume's  essay  wDl  be  struck  at  once 
with  the,  so  to  speak,  subjectivity  of  the  ar- 
gument.    Upon  this  very  point   he   says, 
"  When  any  one  tells  me  he  saw  a  dcaui 
man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  consider 
within  my  self ^^  etc.,  etc.    We  ask  then,  at 
once,  "  To  whom  is  it  more  likely  that  evi- 
dence of  a  miracle  should  be   false  than 
that  the  miracle  should  be  true  ?  "  and  the 
answer  must  of  course  be,  "  Those  who, 
righdy  or  wrongly,  are  predisposed  in  that 
direction,  by  their  experience  of  a  change- 
less law,  growing  ever  wider  and  more  com- 
prehensive."   Nor  is  Paley's  answer,  which 
assumes  the  existence  of  God,  at  all  avail- 
able as  against  Hume,  who,  in   his  next 
section,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  imagin- 
ary Epicurus  all  the  arguments  against  such 
a  belief.     But  it  is  a  most  just  and  reason- 
able remark  that  this  predisposition  does 
not  exist  in  the  case  of  those  who — again 
rightly  or  wrongly — are  wishing  to  know 
God  and  hoping  to  live  after  death.     It  is 
at  this  point  that  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion, weak  when  divided,  becomes  strong 
by  combination.     The  Resurrection  would 
certainly  never  be  believed  if  it  did  not  fall 
like  a  spark  upon  a  mass  of  wishes  and  as- 
pirations which  are  immediately  kindled 
into  life.     Granted  a  man,  (and  this  is  no 
supposition,  but  a  fact,)  whose  whole  na- 
ture craves  not  to  die,  and  whose  mind  is 
occupied  by  the  standing'miracle  of  its  own 
immortality,  and  then  the  Resurrection, 
so  far  from  being  improbable,  will  be  the 
very  thing  which  gives  life  to  his  hopes. 
The  more  he  sees  that  natural  religion  can 
not  give  him  facts  as  proofs,  the  more  he 
will  welcome  Revelation  which  does,  just 
because  it  will  satisfy  the  rational  desire 
which  science  is  creating  in  the  human 
mind.     And  just  as  there  is  no  answer  to 
Hume's  argument  for  one  predisposed  as 
Hume  was,  so  is  there  none  to  one  pre- 
disposed as  this  supposed  (but  very  actual) 
man  is.     The  one  is  as  incapable  of  dis- 
belief as  the  other  of  assent     Hume  and 
Paley  do  not  really  grapple  with  each  other, 
but  move  in  parallel  lines  that  never  meet 
As  Hume  himself  said  of  Berkeley,  "  His 
arguments  admit  of  no -answer  and  produce 
no  conv  iction,"  so  might  each  of  the  two 
say  of  the  other.    On  the  one  hand  we  have 
all  the  results  of  human  experience,  a  se- 
vere standard  of  intellectual  virtue,  a  mor- 
ality which  confines  itself  to  its  duties  to- 
ward humanity,  and  the  power  of  being 
able  not  to  think  about  ultimate  incompre- 
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hensibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
intense  longings  after  the  infinite,  which 
science,  admitting,  as  it  does,  the  existence 
of  the  Unknowable,  can  not  possibly  deny 
to  be  legitimate  in  those  who  feel  them 
sincerely ;  also  a  body  of  evidence,  suffi- 
cient to  prove  ordinary  events,  for  a  fact 
that  gives  certainty  and  power  to  all  these 
longings ;  a  morality,  which  has  reference 
to  a  Supreme  Judge,  and  an  absolute  in- 
capacity for  life  and  duty  until  some  sort 
of  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  concern- 
ing the  mysteries  of  our  being  and  destiny. 
Both  of  these  represent  tendencies  of  hu- 
man nature  with  which  the  world  could  at 
this  stage  very  badly  dispense  ;  both  may 
have  their  use  and  their  justification;  either 
may  be  true,  but  both  can  not,  for  the  Re- 
surrection either  did  or  did  not  happen. 

From  this  account  of  things  some  very 
important  considerations  follow,  a  few  of 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  sum  up  in  three 
heads.  The  scientific  value  of  Revelation 
as  a  necessity,  if  there  is  to  be  any  vital 
and  practical  religion  at  all,  will,  I  hope, 
have  been  sufficiently  indicated  already. 

(i.)  The  lines  of  a  long  and,  perhaps, 
never-ending  conflict  between  the  spirit  of 
Religion  and  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  I  will  call  the  spirit  of  Rationalism, 
are  here  defined.  Neither  of  the  two  be- 
ing able  by  mere  argument  to  convince 
the  other,  they  must  rely  upon  gradually 
leavening  the  minds  of  men  with  preposses- 
sions in  the  direction  which  each  respec- 
tively favors.  The  time  may  come  when 
Rationalism  will  have  so  far  prevailed  that 
a  belief  in  the  miraculous  will  have  disap- 
peared ;  the  time  may  also  come  when  the 
Christian  Revelation,  historically  accepted, 
will  everywhere  be  adopted  as  God*s  ac- 
count to  man  of  ultimate  incomprehensi- 
bilities. Surely,  no  man  who  has  ever 
fairly  examined  his  own  consciousness  can 
deny  that  elements  leading  to  either  of 
these  two  conclusions  exist  within  his  own 
mind.  He  must  be  a  very  hardened  be- 
liever to  whom  the  doubt,  "  Is  the  miracu- 
lous really  possible?"  never  suggested  it- 
self And  he  must  in  turn  be  a  very  un- 
scientific Rationalist  who  has  never  caught 
himself  wondering  whether,  after  all,  the 
Resurrection  did  not  take  place.  Nor,  so 
far  as  we  may  at  this  epoch  discern  the 
probable  direction  of  the  contest,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  estimate  very  accurately  the  influ- 
ence which  science  will  exercise  upon  it. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  will  certainly  bring 


within  the  mental  grasp  of  common  men 
that  view  of  law  and  causation  which,  in 
Hume's  time,  was  confined  to  philosophers 
and  their  followers,  and  was  attained  ra- 
ther by  intellectual  conceptions  than  by 
such  common  experiences  of  every-day 
life  and  thought  as  we  have  at  present. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  purge  religion 
of  its  more  monstrous  dogmas,  and  fur- 
ther, by  calling  attention  to  tlie  necessity 
of  proving  fact  by  fact,  and  again,  by 
clearing  up  the  laws  of  evidence,  will  tend 
to  deepen  in  the  minds  of  religious  people 
the  value  and  meaning  of  Revelation; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  by  its  frank  ad- 
mission of  hopeless  ignorance,  it  will  con- 
cede to  faith  a  place  in  the  realm  of  fact. 
Every  man  will  have  his  own  views  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  conflict :  for  the  present  it 
is  sufficient  for  him,  if  he  can  be  fully  sa- 
tisfied in  his  own  mind. 

(2.)  The  predisposition  in  men's  minds 
in  favor,  whether  of  Religion  or  Rational- 
ism, will  be  created  and  sustained  solely 
by  moral  means.  This  is  the  conclusion 
toward  which  I  have  been  steadily  work- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  this  paper  to 
the  end  of  it.  The  intellect  of  both  Chris- 
tian and  Rationalist  will  have  its  part  to 
play ;  but  that  part  will  consist  in  present- 
ing, teaching,  and  enforcing  its  own  moral- 
ity upon  the  minds  of  men.  I  need  not 
say  that  I  use  the  word  morality  as  ex- 
pressing in  the  widest  sense  all  that  is 
proper  for  and  worthy  of  humanity,  and 
not  merely  in  the  narrower  sense  of  in- 
dividual goodness.  Rationalism  will  ap- 
proach mankind  rather  upon  the  side  of 
the  virtues  of  the  intellect.  It  will  uphold 
the  need  of  caution  in  our  assent,  the  duty 
of  absolute  conviction,  the  self-sufficiency 
of  men,  the  beauty  of  law,  the  glory  of 
working  for  posterity,  and  the  true  humil- 
ity of  being  content  to  be  ignorant  where 
knowledge  is  impossible.  Religion  will 
appeal  to  man's  hopes  and  wishes  record- 
ed in  nature  and  in  history,  to  his  yearn- 
ings for  affection,  to  his  sense  of  sin,  to  his 
passion  for  life  and  duty,  which  death  cuts 
short  And  that  one  of  the  two  which  is 
truest  to  humanity,  which  lays  down  the 
best  code  of  duty,  and  creates  the  strongest 
capacity  for  accomplishing  it,  will,  in  the 
long  run,  prevail;  a  conclusion  which 
science,  so  far  as  it  believes  in  man,  and 
religion,  so  far  as  it  believes  in  God,  must 
adopt  Here,  once  more,  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible,  to  discern  the  i«vvcvfc<i^aXR.  ^- 
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rection  of  the  conflict,  whatever  may  be 
our  views  as  to  its  ultimate  decision. 
Science  is  almost  creating  a  new  class  of 
virtues ;  it  is  laying  its  finger  with  unerring 
accuracy  upon  the  faults  of  the  old  moral- 
ity ;  it  is  calling  into  existence  a  passion 
for  intellectual  truth.  But  then  religion 
has  always  given  the  strongest  proofs  of 
her  vitality  by  her  power  of  assimilating 
(however  slowly)  new  truths,  and  of  re- 
jecting (alas  !  how  tardily)  old  falsehoods, 
at  the  demands  of  reason  and  discovery. 
A  religious  man  can  always  say  that  Chris- 
tians, and  not  Christianity,  are  responsible 
for  what  goes  amiss.  It  is  because  reli- 
gious practice  never  has  been,  and  is  at 
this  moment  almost  less  than  ever,  up  to 
the  standard  of  what  religious  theory  ex- 
acts, that  we  may  have  confidence  in  gra- 
dual improvement  in  advance,  until  that 
standard,  towards  the  formation  of  which 
science  will  have  largely  contributed,  be 
attained. 

(3.)  Closely  connected  with  the  above, 
follows  the  proposition  that  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  religion  to  confute  the 
"  skeptic"  by  purely  intellectual  methods 
are  worse  than  useless.  There  is  no  intel- 
lectual short  cut  to  the  Christian  faith ;  it 
must  be  built  up  in  the  minds  of  men  by 
setting  forth  a  morality  that  satisfies  their 
nature,  consecrates  humanity,  and  estab- 
lishes society.  It  is  not  because  men  love 
the  truth,  but  because  they  hate  their  ene- 
mies, that  in  things  religious  they  desire  to 
have  what  they  can  call  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  argument  on  their  side 
of  the  question,  the  possession  of  which 
enables  them  to  treat  their  opponents  as 
knaves  or  fools  or  both.  Religion  may 
have  been  the  first  to  have  set  this  per- 
nicious example ;  but,  judging  from  the 
tone  of  much  modem  writing.  Ration- 
alism has  somewhat  bettered  her  instruc- 
tions.    No  doubt  it  is  a  tempting  thing  to 


mount  a  big  pulpit,  and  then  and  there, 
with  much  intellectual  ponnp,  to  slay  the 
absent  infidel — absent  no    less    from  the 
preacher's  argument   than    from    his   au- 
dience.    Delightful  it  may  be,  but  all  the 
more  dangerous,  because  it  plunges  men 
at  once  into  that  error,  so  hateful  to  mo- 
dem thought,  of  affirming  that  intellectual 
mistakes  are  moral  delinquencies.    No  one, 
least  of  all  science,  denies  that  men  are 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  their 
belief,   provided   these  consequences   are 
limited  to  such  as  are  capable  of  being  re- 
cognized and  foreseen,  and  are  not  extend- 
ed to  comprehend  endless  perdition  in  a 
future  state — an  idea  which  is   supposed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  lurk  beneath  the 
preacher's  logical  utterances,  and   which 
religion  has  done  next  to  nothing  to  disa- 
vow.  And  so  we  come  to  this  conclusion : 
to  build  up  by  precept  and  example  a 
sound  and  sufficient  morality;  to  share  in 
all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  humanity; 
to  be  foremost  in  practical  reforms  ;  to  find 
what    the    instincts  of   mankind  blindly 
search  for  by  reference  to  the  character 
of  God  finally  revealed  in  Christ,  and  to 
the  hope  of  immortality  which  his  Resur- 
rection brought  to  light;  to  endeavor  to 
clear  religion  fi^om  the  reproach  of  credu- 
lity, narrowness,  timidity,  and  bitter  sec- 
tarian zeal; — these  are,  as   our    Master 
Himself  assured  us,  the  only  means  of  en- 
gendering in  the  hearts  of  men  that  moral 
quality  which  we  call  Faith :  for  "he  that 

IS  OF  THE  TRUTH  HEARETH  MY  VOICE." 

In  a  future  paper  I  hope  to  show,  by 
reference  to  the  facts  of  man's  nature,  how 
this  faith  in  immortality  is  being,  and  is  to 
be,  so  far  wrought  into  his  mind  as  to  form 
a  predisposition  toward  a  belief  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  as  a  proof  of  that  which  he  can  not 
help  but  desire  to  believe. » 

Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle. 


-♦♦♦- 


Comhill  Magasine. 
NAFOOSA:    A    STORY   OF    GRAND    CAIRO. 


It  had  been  a  glowing,  scorching  day. 
The  desert  was  a  vast  glistening  expanse 
of  pitiless  staring  light,  and  the  sky  above 
it — intensely  blue,  and  without  the  tiniest 
cloud  to  diversify  its  infinite  monotony — 
had  contemplated  us,  fried,  shriveled,  dust- 
bVinded  mortals,  as  we  had  toiled  painful- 


ly, yet  with  heroic  endurance,  through  our 
duties  of  sightseeing. 

We  had  spent  the  afternoon  visiting  the 
dilapidated,  but  still  beautiftil,  "  Tombs  of 
the  Caliphs,"  standing  apart  now  in  solemn 
isolation  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city,  and 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  yellow  sand-r- 
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fitting  resting-places,  in  their  deep  repose, 
for  the  great  dead  who  lie  there. 

Their  calm  sleep  is  seldom  disturbed 
now.  Tourists,  to  be  sure,  like  ourselves, 
come  now  and  then  from  the  bleak  North 
to  stare  and  giddily  chatter  wthin  the  sa- 
cred precincts.  But  tourists  have  not  as  yet 
become  the  plague  of  these  regions,  and 
their  visits  are  comparatively  few  and  far 
between.  They  come  and  go  quickly,  for 
there  is  not  much  to  tempt  them  to  loiter, 
and  their  voices  grow  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  their  footprints  are  swiftly  effaced  from 
the  ever-shifting  sand,  and  all  is  silent  as 
before.  The  swarthy  Bedaween  stalks 
majestically  past  next,  with  his  dark,  fierce 
face  turned  towards  the  West.  He  is  re- 
turning firom  a  hurried  visit  to  the  hated 
city  to  his  roofless  home  in  the  desert ;  but 
he  will  not  loiter  within  reach  of  even  the 
faintest  sounds  of  civilized  life,  and  his 
grand,  swift,  yet  never-hurried  step,  quick- 
ly passes  by,  and  he  is  soon  lost  in  the 
burning  expanse.  Then,  perhaps,  comes 
a  dark  string  of  heavily-laden  camels,  or  a 
veiled  woman,  with  a  pitcher  on  her  head, 
and  a  dusky  naked  imp  on  her  shoulder, 
or  a  troop  of  laborers,  or  a  file  of  donkeys. 
But  they  all,  like  ourselves,  have  come 
merely  to  go  again,  and,  gliding  by  noise- 
lessly, the  dead  are  once  more  left  to  them- 
selves. 

The  sun  has  set  now  in  a  tremulous 
golden  glory,  and  the  short  southern  twi- 
light has  already  deepened  into  night. 
The  yellow  sands  and  silent  tombs  are  be- 
hind us — pale  ghostly  shadows;  and  be- 
fore us  is  the  strange  fantastic  city,  through 
whose  narrow  streets  our  donkeys,  and  we 
upon  them,  are  threading  our  way,  under 
the  guidance  of  our  donkey-boy,  Ali  Ach- 
met  Every  body  who  has  ever  been  in 
Cairo  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
tribe  donkey-boy,  the  irrepressible,  impu- 
dent, yet  fascinating  youth,  who,  chatter- 
ing a  dozen  languages  in  a  breath,  bewil- 
ders the  unexperienced  traveler  into  the 
behef  that  he  is  a  genius,  and  knows  them 
all.  Foolish  supposition,  indeed.  Six 
words  of  each  is,  on  an  average,  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge.  But  with  these  six 
words,  his  bright  laughing  eyes,  his  gleam- 
ing teeth,  his  never-tired  legs,  and  his  in- 
exhaustible stock  of  good-will,  fun  and  im- 
pudence, he  is  the  donkey-boy /rtrr  ^-^r^/- 
lence  of  all  the  world,  and  has  won  your 
heart  in  five  minutes. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  for  Ali, 
New  Series. — ^Vol.  XV.,  No.  5. 


our  friend,  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
donkey-boy,  though  he  called  himself  one, 
but  rather,  a  master  donkey-boy,  owner  of 
several  beasts  and  several  boys.  Ali  was, 
in  short,  a  man  of  substance,  who  was  do- 
ing well  in  the  world.  His  age,  according  * 
to  his  own  account,  was  about  twenty ; 
but  he  looked,  as  all  Easterns  do,  at  least 
ten  years  older.  His  figure  was  tall  and 
slender,  yet  strongly  made,  and  his  dark 
camel  hair  cloak  hung  upon  it  in  fine  ar- 
tistic folds.  His  small  well-shaped  feet 
were  shod  in  bright  yellow  slippers,  and  a 
spotlessly  white  turban  was  wound  in  soft 
thick  coils  round  his  head.  His  face — it 
was  a  face  such  as  one  never  forgets,  and 
which,  even  in  this  land  of  dark-eyed,  pas- 
sionate-visaged  men,  had  a  character  and 
distinction  of  its  own.  A  deep  oiive  skin, 
a  long  fiat  nose,  a  thin  broad  mouth,  which 
smiled  now  and  then  rather  sweetly  and 
sadly,  and  slow  lazy  oval  eyes,  lighting  up 
occasionally  with  a  sort  of  fierce  eagerness, 
almost,  I  might  say,  cruelty,  which  took 
one's  breath  away,  and  somehow  seemed 
to  make  one's  blood  creep  in  one's  veins. 

Ali  and  I  were  fast  fnends.  From  the 
first,  he  had  taken  my  donkey  and  myself 
under  his  special  protection,  and  his  place 
was  invariably  by  my  side.  From  the 
first,  too,  he  had  been  communicative,  con- 
fidential even,  and  had  readily  enough  let 
me  into  the  mysteries  of  his  domestic  in- 
terior. One  day  I  had  chanced  to  ask 
him  if  he  had  a  wife,  or  two,  or,  perhaps,, 
even  three,  I  had  added,  with  an  involun- 
tary lowering  of  my  voice,  and  with  at 
wholesale  gulping  down  of  the  repugnance: 
I  felt  at  making  the  odious  suggestions 
His  answer  relieved  me  immensely.  Ali* 
had  but  one  wife,  and  Nafoosa  was  her 
name. 

"  And  do  you  love  her  very  much  ?'*  L 
inquired  eagerly,  and  with  a  keen  sense- of 
delight  at  the  promising  condition  of  Ali's^ 
morals  and  manners. 

"  Love  her  ?  Yes !"  And  the  oval  eyes 
flamed  up  suddenly.  "  I  give  her  diamants 
and  pearls,  and  beautiful  dresses — tlie  best 
in  the  bazaar.  My  wife  pretty — very  pret- 
ty. Love  her  ?  Yes,  I  do !"  he  concluded, 
emphatically. 

This  was  delightful.  But  the  very  next 
instant  my  feelings  received  a  cruel  shock. 

"And  how  long  have  you  been  married  ? 
Have  you  any  children  ?"  I  asked  impru* 
dently. 

«  Children  ?     Yes.     CVcvsi  V^^s^  ^  ^^-^^^ — ^^r:^ 
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Other  wife,  you  know ;  not  this  one,"  he 
replied,  carelessly,  and  urging  my  donkey 
on  to  a  quicker  pace. 

"  Other  wife !"  I  repeated  aghast.  "  But, 
Ali,  you  told  me " 

"  She  bad, — very  bad.  Put  her  away — 
sent  her  home  to  her  father.  She  ugly, 
very  ugly, — hate  her !"  my  friend  proceed- 
ed in  an  offhand  way. 

This  was  unpleasant,  and  it  took  me  a 
few  minutes  to  recover  myself.  Presently, 
however,  I  had,  with  a  facility  which  as- 
tonished myself,  faced  the  position,  and  I 
was  curiously  inquiring  into  all  the  parti- 
culars. Not  very  many  could  I  gather. 
The  subject  seemed  to  be  of  very  slight  in- 
terest to  Ali.  As  far  as  the  difficulties  of 
language  would  allow  me  to  discover,  he 
had  first  married  a  wife-of  eleven,  he  being 
himself  fourteen  years  old.  She  had  had 
a  temper,  and  probably  a  tongue.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  mother-in-law  versus  daughter- 
in-law,  except  that  in  this  land  of  lightly- 
considered  matrimonial  engagements,  the 
mother-in-law  had  carried  tlie  day  in  the 
end,  instead  of  the  wife.  The  refractory 
Fatimeh  had,  probably  by  mutual  consent, 
returned  to  their  father's  house,  after  the 
death  of  her  child,  and  in  due  time,  Na- 
foosa  had  become  her  successor.  Nafoosa ! 
It  was  a  sweet  sounding  name,  and  some- 
how took  my  fancy  strangely.  I  caught 
myself  repeating  it  over  and  over  again 
with  a  lingering  tenderness,  observing 
which,  Ali  suddenly  looked  up  at  me  with 
flashing  eyes.  Would  I  come  to  his  house 
to  see  her  ?  he  inquired.  Nafoosa  would 
be  glad ;  his  mother  would  be  glad ;  every 
body  would  be  glad ;  the  coffee  would  be 
ready, — "  real,  Arab  coflfee — not  the  stuflf 
they  give  at  hotel,"  with  an  expressive 
grimace :  but  good  coffee,  such  as  Arab 
drinks.     Would  I  come  ? 

Of  course  I  said  that  I  would  come, 

some  day,  soon,  but And  I  looked 

back  with  a  smile  at  the  gentlemen  of  our 
party.  Might  they  come  too  ?  Were  they 
to  be  allowed  to  see  the  lovely  Nafoosa  ? 

Ali  smiled  too,  but  rather  darkly.  I  had 
only  made  the  proposal  for  a  little  jest,  but 
my  friend  seemed  to  consider  it  a  serious 
sort  of  jest,  and  without  ceremony,  gave  it 
a  flat  refusal.  No  man  but  himself  might 
look  on  his  wife's  face.  Her  father  ?  Yes, 
that  did  not  count  And  her  brother,  of 
course.  Yes.  But  a  stranger,  a  Frank,  a 
Christian !  By  the  soul  of  the  Prophet's 
mother,  a  thousand  times,  No  1 


And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  to-day,  od 
our  way  back  from  the  Caliph's  Tombs, 
Ali  reminded  me  of  my  promise.  Its  ful- 
fillment had  been,  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other, from  day  to  day  delayed,  but  now 
my  friend  seemed  resolved  to  take  no  ex- 
cuse, and  though  I  was  tired  and  hungij, 
and  anxious  to  be  at  home,  I  did  not  knov 
how  to  refuse  his  eager  invitation,  and  after 
a  short  hesitation,  said  "  yes  "  to  it  at  last 
The  next  minute  I  half  regretted  my  com- 
placency. Daylight  had  almost  gone  now, 
and  the  Mouski, — the  Regent  Street  of 
Cairo — was  brilliantly  lit,  and  filled  with  a 
screaming  motley  throng.  But  Ali  and  I 
had  left  the  Mouski,  and  my  companions, 
(who  were  returning  to  the  hotel,)  and  had 
turned  sharply  into  a  narrow  passage,  whidi 
led  us,  after  a  minute  or  two,  into  a  dark, 
quiet  quarter.  The  change  was  sudden, 
and  startling.  I  was  alone  with  an  Arab, 
whom,  a  week  ago,  I  had  never  seen,  and 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  large  Eastern  dtjr, 
and  it  was  late,  almost  night.  In  short,  to 
be  perfectly  candid,  I  suddenly  felt  a  little 
frightened,  and  rather  suspicious  and  dis- 
trustful of  my  friend  Ali,  in  whose  complete 
power  I  had  rashly  placed  myself.  We 
had  both'  become  very  silent  My  silly 
alarms  paralyzed  my  tongue,  and  while 
Ali  was  probably  indulging  in  a  jdeasant 
dream  of  the  home  to  which  he  was  bring- 
ing me,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  my 
brain  was  busy  conjuring  up  all  sorts  of 
imaginary  horrors. 

It  was  very  foolish  of  me,  no  doubt 
Yet,  for  my  self-defence,  the  circumstances 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  slightly  pc* 
culiar.  On  he  went,  through  narrow  lanes 
and  winding  passages,  in  which  my  feet 
came  into  continual  contact  with  the  walli 
So  narrow  were  they,  that  the  sky  above 
was  often  but  a  slender  streak  of  dark,  li- 
quid blue,  in  which  a  stray  star  was  calmly 
shining ;  so  narrow,  that  often  too,  the  d^ 
licately  carved  latticed  Arabian  night  bal- 
conies, jutting  out  on  either  side,  hid  the 
the  sky  and  the  stars  altogether,  and  na^ 
the  passage  beneath  completely  dark. 
Once,  I  remember,  we  came  to  a  sort  of 
htde  "  Place,"  crossing  which  I  breathed 
more  freely.  Here,  too,  were  the  tall,  dark 
houses  and  the  mysterious  balconies,  and 
strange  dusky  shadows  were  lying  about. 
A  white-veiled  woman  was  gliding  across 
it  in  a  ghostly  fashion.  But  above,  in  the 
deep,  distant  sky,  there  was  a  moon,  ^^ 
such  a  moon!    So  serenely,  beautifully 
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nd  shining  down  upon  the  little 
ith  such  a  glorious  tranquil  light, 
dieted  my  nerves  all  at  once,  and 
2  feel  myself  again.  Our  wander- 
e  moreover  nearly  concluded  now, 
«ntly  Ali  and  the  donkey  came  to 
till. 

» is  my  home,"  he  announced  la- 
fy  taking  me  in  his  arms,  the  East- 
ion  of  dismounting  one,  and  plac- 
upon  my  feet  in  front  of  a  very  low 
^,  behind  which  pitch  darkness,  and 
else,  was  visible.  But  something 
ible — sounds  which  frightened  me 
lasonably  than  the  imaginary  ter- 
a  few  minutes  ago — the  loud  bark- 
crew  of  the  inevitable  hateful,  ugly 
lich  are  the  veritable  plague  of  all 
cities,  and  my  especial  aversion 
ror. 

juired  all  Ali*s  persuasive  powers  to 
:  me,  and  to  induce  me  to  follow 
0  the  somber  regions  whence  the 
)r  rather  yells,  proceeded ;  but  at 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  plucked 
courage,  and,  keeping  close  at  his 
soon  found  that  I  had  safely  cross- 
ort  of  court-yard,  and  that  I  was 
g  up  the  very  steep  and  rickety 
e  which  led  to  his  "  home."     What 
je,  dark  place  it  was  I     How  mys- 
and   still  seemed  the  dim,  lofty 
across  which  the  lantern,  which  Ali 
a  few  moments  ago,  threw  all  sorts 
,  shimmering  glances.     In  the  half 
t  seemed  to  be  quite  a  palatial 
We  passed  through  at  least  two 
>od-sized  apartments  before  reach- 
one  in  which  Ali,  with  the  gesture 
ngy  and  with  a  courteous  dignity 
made  me  blush  for  my  recent  ridicu- 
of  suspicion  and  distrust,  pointed 
divan  and  requested  me  to  be  seat- 
:  was  easy  to  see  that  my  friend  was 
id  master  of  his  kingdom,  and  his 
\  seemed  all  at  once  to  rouse  it  out 
sort  of  magic  slumber  in  which  it 
een  plunged.     Doors  opened  and 
;ain.     The  shuffling  of  pattens  made 
eard.     There  was  a  general  waking 
d  presendy  his  womankind  began  to 
— slaves,  servants,  relations,  children 
t  not?     la  these   Eastern  house- 
it  is  as  well  not  to  inquire  too  close- 
particulars,  nor  to  attempt  to  fath- 
*  mysterious  deptlis  of  a  Moslem's 
.    Soon  a  faint  ray  of  light  began  to 
upon  me.     At  all  events,  whatever 


or  whoever  they  were,  they  were  not  all 
Ali's.  My  friend  was  one  of  several  broth- 
ers, who  kept  house  together,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  this  numerous  female  con- 
gregation, over  which  his  mother  reigned 
as  queen.  A  hideous,  disagreeable  old 
queen  she  was  too.  I  disliked  her  fh)m 
the  very  first,  and  looking  at  her  wrinkled, 
malignant,  hard  face,  I  fancied  that  I  could 
fully  sympathize  with  the  wrongs  and  woes 
of  the  luckless  Fatimeh. 

"  But  Nafoosa  ?"    I  inquired  presently, 
when  I  had  done  my  best  to  acknowledge 
the  numerous  salaams  and  greetings  which 
I  received  from  all  sides,  and  I  had  be- 
come somewhat  accustomed  to  the  eager 
gaping  and  staring   to  which  I   was  of  * 
course  subjected.     "  Surely  Nafoosa  is  not 
one  of  these  ?"     There  were  one  or  two 
tolerably  pretty  faces  among  them.     But, 
not  even  the  kohi  which  darkened  their 
eyes,  nor  the  paint   which  colored  their 
cheeks,  nor  the  gleaming  whiteness  of  their 
teeth — which  I  believe  was  genuine — gave 
them  the  remotest  claims  to  beauty.     As 
to  the  rest,  they  were  unmitigatedly  ugly 
and  awkward  in  their  tasteless,  clumsy 
clothes,  and  with   their  grinning,  vacant 
smiles.     "  Surely  Nafoosa   could  not  be 
one  of  these  ?"     Ali,  seated  bymy  side  on 
the  divan — all  the  women,  not  even  ex- 
cepting his  mother,  standing  in  various  un- 
graceful attitudes  before  us — smiled  a  qui- 
et, superior  sort  of  smile,  at  my  question. 
"  No,  certainly.     Nafoosa  was  not  one  of 
these.     She  had  been  sleeping  probably, 
and  was  now  dressing  henelfl    She  would 
come  in  a  minute." 

She  was  coming  even  then ;  had  indeed 
come — noiselessly,  like  an  apparition — anci 
was  standing,  white  and  still,  in  the  midst 
of  that  chattering,  grinning,  untaking  group 
of  women.  It  was  as  if  a  pure  white  lily 
had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  a 
gaudy,  vulgar  flower-bed.  Perhaps  Na- 
foosa, roused  abruptly  from  her  slumbers, 
(Eastern  women  sleep,  from  want  of  any 
thing  else  to  do,  at  all  times  and  hours,) 
had  not  had  time  to  deck  herself,  and  had 
therefore,  at  the  summons  of  her  lord,  has- 
tily concealed  deficiencies  by  wrapping 
herself  up  in  the  white  linen  garment,  call- 
ed eezar^  which  is  the  female  out-of-door 
toilette  in  the  East.  At  all  events,  from 
whatever  cause,  she  wore  it  now.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  contrast  was  delightful.  I'he 
eezar  was  not  put  on  after  the  usual  hide- 
ous and  ungainly  fashion,  which  coivv^v^ 
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its  wearer  into  a  shapeless,  waddling  bun- 
dle, but  was  carelessly  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  leaving  the  head  and  neck  un- 
covered, and  if  the  girl  had  studied  her 
appearance  for  a  week,  she  could  not  in 
the  end  have  selected  a  more  becoming  or 
striking  costume.  How  beautiful  she  was ! 
with  those  lustrous,  wistful  eyes,  and  that 
soft,  entirely  colorless  skin,  and  that  pro- 
fusion of  rich,  dark  hair ;  and  when  she 
smiled,  as  she  was  now  smiling  at  me,  a 
shy,  surprised  smile,  so  unlike  the  bold, 
gaping  smiles  of  the  other  women,  I  felt 
my  heart  jump  into  my  mouth,  and  thought 
that  in  all  my  life  I  had  never  seen  any 
thing  half  so  pretty. 

•  And  so  I  enthusiastically  informed  her 
husband,  who  received  my  compliments 
with  true  Eastern  phlegm ;  and  I  could 
see  well  enough  that  he  was  proud  and  de- 
lighted, for,  with  an  air  of  condescension, 
he  rose  from  the  divan  and  went  over  to 
his  young  wife,  and  pulled  her  hair,  and,  I 
suppose,  repeated  my  words ;  for  the  girl 
blushed  a  little,  and  laughed  a  little,  and 
presently,  at  my  urgent  request,  Ali  induc- 
ed her  to  seat  herself  beside  me,  and  to 
make  friends — no  very  easy  undertaking, 
considering  my  limited  stock  of  Arabic. 

However,  we  got  along  famously.  Na- 
foosa  seemed  to  like  me,  and  she  was  quick 
and  intelligent,  and  she  managed  to  under- 
stand most  of  what  I  tried  to  say  to  her. 
Before  long  I  remembered  Ali*s  boast  of 
the  diamonds  and  pearls,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  conversation,  I  alluded  to  it.  The 
other  women  were  bedizened  with  trink- 
ets, but  Nafoosa  was  unadorned,  save  for 
a  little  bunch  of  sweet-smelling  violets 
which  peeped  slyly  out  from  the  folds  of 
her  white  drapery.  I  regretted  my  inquiry 
the  moment  it  was  made,  for  All's  face 
suddenly  darkened,  and  he  spoke  to  her 
roughly.  "  Why  was  she  not  properly 
dressed  ?"  he  asked ;  "  and  where  were 
her  ear-rings,  and  her  brooches,  and  her 
rings?"  And  then  he  appealed  to  his 
mother ;  and  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  Na- 
foosa got  a  good  scolding  from  both  of 
them,  for  the  untimely  simplicity  of  her 
costume.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  did  my 
best  to  repair  my  mistake,  and  declared 
that  I  liked  Nafoosa  best  as  she  was,  with- 
out ornament ;  and  that  jewels  could  add 
nothing  to  her  beauty.  All  in  vain.  The 
poor  girl  was  carried  off  like  a  child  in  dis- 
grace by  her  mother-in-law,  who  chattered 
vehemently  all  the  while,  and  Ali  resuming 


his  seat,  and  calmly  sipping  a  cup  of  the 
delicious  coffee  with  which  I  had  already 
been  regaled,  informed  me  that  he  had 
sent  her  to  dress  herself. 

"She  has  got  lazy  of  late,**  he  said; 
"  and  she  does  not  care  about  dressing  and 
making  herself  beautiful.  But  she  must,  I 
tell  her;  and  she  must  do  it,"  he  conclud- 
ed with  one  of  his  emphatic  looks. 

Silendy,  because  I  felt  a  sudden  aver- 
sion to  the  tyrant,  and  did  not  care  to  pur- 
sue the  conversation,  I  awaited  her  return. 
Not  for  long.  Presently  she  came  back, 
tricked  out  with  the  famous  ear-rings — ^tol- 
erably good  diamonds — and  with  a  brooch 
awkwardly  stuck  in  her  hair,  and  another 
fastening  her  dress,  and  with  a  chain  round 
her  neck,  and  a  few  cheap  rings  on  her 
fingers.  All  the  other  women  burst  into 
loud  mockery  and  gayety,  and  clapped 
their  hands,  as  the  old  hag,  with  a  tri- 
umphant air,  led  the  girl  back  to  us  adorn- 
ed, shrinking  and  captive.  But  I  did  not 
laugh ;  nor  would  I  give  more  than  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  the  jewels,  to  which  AH 
proudly  called  my  attention,  exhibiting  his 
wife  as  he  might  have  exhibited  a  favorite 
horse  or  dog.  For  my  part  I  could  only 
look  at  Nafoosa's  face  and  into  her  deep 
pathetic  eyes,  and  marvel  and  puzzle  over 
the  great  wild  sadness  which  I  suddenly 
saw  there. 

And  so  Ali  Achmct  introduced  me  to 
his  young  wife,  and  initiated  me  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  harem ;  and  then,  all  at 
once,  dropping  the  grand  courtesy  of  a 
host,  and  relapsing  into  the  obliging  obse- 
quious Ali  of  my  acquaintance,  brought 
me  safely  home,  in  good  time  for  dinner. 
Heaven  knows  that  I  was  glad  enough  to 
get  back  to  the  pleasant,  well-lit,  gay  hotel, 
away  from  Nafoosa's  dim,  quiet  home,  and 
Nafoosa's  piteous  haunting  eyes.  They 
haunted  me  all  that  night  and  the  next 
day,  and  the  next  night  too — ^haunted  me 
so^  vividly,  and  to  such  a  purpose,  that  be- 
fore many  days  had  passed,  I  awoke  one 
morning  with  an  irresistible  longing  at  my 
heart  to  see  the  girl  once  more.  No  rea- 
son why  I  should  not  Ali,  when  I  told 
him  of  my  wish,  looked  the  least  possible 
shade  surprised,  it  is  true,  but  professed 
himself  delighted  and  honored :  and  so  I 
paid  another  visit  to  his  "  home,"  and  not 
one  only,  but  several.  I  grew  fond  of  Na- 
foosa, and  she  liked  me.  She  interested 
me  strangely,  winding  herself  in  some  mys- 
terious fashion  round  and  round  my  heart 
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—drawing  me  to  her  as  to  a  magnet — and 
when  one  day  she  suddenly  told  me,  what 
indeed  I  had  guessed  from  the  very  first, 
that  she  was  miserably,  wretchedly  un- 
happy, so  unhappy  that  she  longed  to  die, 
I  took  her  in  ray  arms  and  kissed  her,  as 
though  she  were  my  sister.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  that  won  her  heart.  Poor  girl ! 
I  would  have  done  any  thing  I  could  for 
her.  But  what  could  I  do,  save  listen, 
and  make  frantic  efforts  to  progress  in 
Arabic,  so  as  to  be  able  to  listen  to  some 
purpose,  and  to  speak  to  the  unfortunate 
girl  a  few  words  of  the  warning  and  advice 
which  she  so  badly  needed. 

"  But  Nafoosa,  it  is  wrong,  dreadfully 
wrong,  for  a  married  woman  to  love  any 
man  but  her  husband,"  I  said  to  her,  when 
she  had  told  me  all  about  Hassan's  dark, 
sweet  eyes,  and  his  gentleness,  and  his 
bravery,  and  his  goodness,  and  how  they 
had  loved  one  another  from  childhood, 
and  how  they  would  continue  to  love  one 
another  so  long  as  life  lasted.  But  the 
girl  only  shook  her  head  and  smiled  drear- 
ily at  my  meek  little  sermon. 

"  Of  course  it  was  wrong,"  she  said, 
"  she  knew  that,  and  she  was  a  lost,  wick- 
ed woman,  and,"  here  she  shuddered  and 
grew  pale,  "  Ali  would  kill  her  if  he  knew 
it."  And  I  very  soon  discovered  that  a 
slavish  terror  of  her  husband's  jealousy  and 
vengeance  was  poor  Nafoosa's  standard  of 
right  and  wrong. 

"  But  how  did  you  come  to  marry  Ali," 
I  inquired,  "  if  you  loved  Hassan  all  the 
time  ?" 

She  laughed  at  my  simplicity  and  ig- 
norance. After  the  barbarous  fashion  of 
these  countries,  she,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  had 
been  made  a  wife  without  being  asked  or 
consulted,  or  even  having  ever  seen  her 
husband's  face. 

"  But  Ali  is  fond  of  you  and  good  to 
you,  is  he  not  ?"  I  inquired  softly,  when  I 
had  thought  a  little  over  her  sad  story. 

Her  face  darkened,  and  there  came  an- 
other piteous  outburst.  Her  husband's 
love  was  that  of  a  tyrant  for  his  slave.  He 
was  proud  of  her  beauty,  because  it  be- 
longed to  him.  It  was  his  pleasure,  as  it 
is  the  pleasure  and  custom  of  all  Arabs,  to 
invest  his  money  as  quickly  as  it  was  gain- 
ed, in  jewels  and  trinkets,  with  which  to 
deck  her.  He  caressed  and  petted  her, 
much  as  a  tiger  might  caress  and  pet  a 
trembling  white  rabbit,  which  happened  to 
be  his  plaything  for  the  moment,  and  she 


— she  loathed  and  shrank  from  this  hated 
affection,  and  lived  in  abject,  slavish  sub- 
mission to  his  authority. 

It  was  a  terrible  business.  Soon  she 
had  told  me  all,  the  little  all  there  was  to 
tell.  It  was  but  a  slender,  pitiful  little  ro- 
mance, and  its  incidents  were  tiny  ones, 
such  as  would  seem  very  fiat  and  insignifi- 
cant to  the  free-born  strong-minded  hero- 
ines of  romance  at  home.  But  insignifi-  ^ 
cant  as  they  were,  they  were  every  thing 
to  Nafoosa — all-important,  all-engrossing. 
A  furtive  glance,  a  hasty  pressure  of  the 
hand,  a  loving  word  whispered  into  her 
ear,  the  gift  of  a  flower  now  and  then — 
this  was  the  weak  food  upon  which  her  - 
guilty  love  so  passionately  lived;  these 
were  the  great  stirring  eyents  of  her  life. 
Once  a  week  Nafoosa  went  to  the  bath ; 
now  and  then  on  a  shopping  expedition  to 
the  bazaars,  and  always  with  her  face 
closely  veiled,  and  under  the  watchful  pro- 
tection of  her  mother-in-law.  These,  and 
these  only,  were  the  lovers'  opportunities. 

"Then  Hassan  never  comes  here?"  I 
inquired. 

"  Here !"  Nafoosa  laughed  at  my  ig- 
norance, or  rather,  incredulity  in  what  I 
had  often  heard,  of  the  rigor  with  which  a 
Moslem  guards  his  harem.  "  No  man  ever 
does,"  she  said.  "  It  would  cost  him  his 
life."  And  with  blanched  lips  close  to  my 
ear,  for  the  other  women  were  constantly 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  privacy  was  totally 
unattainable  in  this  crowded  establishment, 
she  related  to  me  how,  a  month  or  two 
age,  some  trifle  had  aroused  her  mother-in- 
law's  suspicion,  which  had  been  at  once 
imparted  to  her  son,  and  how  Ali  had 
come  to  her,  and  had  sworn  a  terrible 
oath,  that  if  ever  he  discovered  her  to  be 
guilty  of  a  fault,  the  vengeance  he  would 
take  would  be  sure  and  terrible.  "  For 
myself  I  would  not  care  much,"  she  said 
recklessly.  "  The  pain  would  be  short  and 
quickly  over.  But  for  Hassan,  my  Has- 
san !"  and  she  shuddered  and  clasped  her 
hands  with  a  despairing  gesture. 

"  Your  Hassan !"  I  repeated,  reproach- 
fully. And  then  I  asked  her  what  had 
been  the  beginning  of  this  unfortunate 
love,  and  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that, 
strictly  guarded  as  Moslem  women  are, 
she  had  yet  managed  to  know  and  to  love 
a  man. 

With  eyes  softly  lit  with  happy  memo- 
ries, Nafoosa  told  me  of  het  cfc^^is^si^^^ 
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close  friends,  and  their  children  had  play- 
ed together.  If  the  old  people  had  but 
lived,  all  would  have  been  well,  she  said, 
for,  even  in  those  days,  she  and  Hassan 
had  been  called  husband  and  wife,  and 
plans  had  been  made  that,  in  due  season, 
they  should  marry.  But,  after  a  while, 
both  Nafoosa's  parents  died,  and  Ali*s  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  distant  relation,  had  be- 
come her  guardian. 

The  law  gave  him  a  right  to  marry  her, 
but  he,  being  an  old  man,  had  transferred 
this  right  to  his  son,  who,  inflamed  by  the 
accounts  he  heard  of  her  wonderful  beau- 
ty, had  refused  to  relinquish  his  claims. 
"If  Hassan  had  been  rich,  and  had  been 
able  to  offer  a  good  price  for  me,"  Na- 
foosa  concluded,  a  little  scornfully,  "  AH 
^Y0uld  probably  have  given  me  to  him,  for 
he  loves  money ;  but  Hassan  is  poor,  and 
could  give  little  but  his  love." 

That  was  all.  Poor,  poor  child  !  I  had 
not  it  in  me  to  chide  her — hardly  even  to 
think  her  sinful  and  guilty,  now  that  I 
knew  all. 

And  had  she  no  confidante,  no  conso- 
ler ?  I  inquired,  with  wondering  pity.  No 
safe  friend  with  whom  to  share  her  dread- 
ful secret  ? 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Nafoosa  burst 
into  tears.  Before,  all  had  been  excite- 
ment and  smoldering  passion,  and  resent- 
ment and  rebellion ;  but  now,  I  had  un- 
wittingly touched  another  and  a  softer 
chord,  and  had  awakened  the  memory  of 
a  gentler  and  more  heart-piercing  grief. 
She  had  had  a  sister,  a  twin-sister,  who 
had  known  all.  While  she  lived,  life  was 
endurable,  for  they  loved  one  another  pas- 
sionately. But,  three  months  ago,  she  and 
her  baby  had  died,  and  Nafoosa  was  alone. 

"  And  can  none  of  these  other  women 
help  you  ?"  I  asked  presently,  when  her 
piteous  sobs  had  somewhat  subsided,  and 
her  tears  were  flowing  more  gently. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  wearily  and 
sadly.  Yet  some  of  them  looked  good- 
natured  and  kindly,  and  the  sight  of  Na- 
foosa's  tears  seemed  to  distress  and  con- 
cern them. 

"  They  would  talk,"  she  whispered,  with 
a  frightened  glance.  And,  observing  their 
vacant,  silly  faces,  and  the  ceaseless,  giddy 
chatter  w^hich  they  kept  up,  I  could  not 
feel  surprised  at  her  reserve  and  caution. 

Just  then,  Ali's  mother  appeared,  and  I 
rose  to  depart.  The  old  dame  liked  nei- 
iher  nie  nor  my  visits,  and  I  cou\d  veiy 


well  see  that  she  looked  with  distrust  upon 
my  friendship  for  her  daughter-in-law.   But 
I  did  not  care  a  rush  for  her  disfavor,  feel- 
ing perfectly  sure  that,  so  long  as  AH  found 
it  profitable  to  remain  in  our  service,  not 
one  of  his  household  would   venture  to 
show  the  English  Si//  the  smallest  sign  of 
discourtesy.      And  so,  though,  upon  that 
occasion,  the  old  lady's  coming  was  the 
signal  for  my  departure,  I  often  returned 
again,  generally  seizing  the  opportunities 
when  I  knew  that  Ali*s  engagements  with 
one  or  another  of  our  party  secured  his 
absence  from  home. 

One  day,  a  little  while  after  this,  I 
chanced  to  meet  Nafoosa  in  the  bazaar. 
My  companions  and  myself  were  spending 
an  idle  hour  in  poking  about  and  making 
purchases,  and  I,  wearied  of  one  of  the 
inevitable  and  interminable  bargaining- 
wranglings,  which  are  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
in  these  countries,  had  wandered  a  little 
apart,  into  a  quiet,  dim  place,  where  a  few 
cross-legged,  gray-bearded  merchants  held 
stately  watch  over  their  stalls. 

At  the  further  end  two  women  were  en- 
gaged in  a  loud  altercation  over  a  pair  of 
slippers,  with  a  picturesque  and  venerable 
gentleman,  whose  superb  appjearance  would 
have  led  one  to  suppose  him  quite  supe- 
rior to  the  weakness  of  wishing  to  drive  a 
good  lyargain.  At  least,  one  of  the  women 
was  fighting  valiantly  for  the  slipi)ers ;  the 
other  was  standing  by  listlessly,  apparently 
a  mere  spectator  of  the  dispute.  To  ray 
amazement,  she  all  at  once  rushed  to  meet 
me,  and  seized  my  hand.  It  was  Nafoosa, 
but  Nafoosa  enveloped  from  head  to  foot 
in  her  white  eezar;  and  with  such  a  thick, 
impenetrable  yashmak^  that  she  was  quite 
unrecognizable.  Her  mother-in-law,  who 
was  her  companion,  was  as  closely  veiled 
as  herself.  The  channs  of  sixteen  and  sbc- 
ty  required,  it  seemed,  the  same  protection. 
While  the  old  lady  was  wrangling  over  her 
slippers,  Nafoosa  and  I  enjoyed  a  quiet  lit- 
tle chat.  Only  for  a  few  minutes,  however. 
Suddenly  I  felt  the  girl's  hand,  which  I 
held  in  mine,  tremble,  and  she  plucked  it 
away  brusquely.  "  It  is  he — Hassan  !"  she 
whispered,  in  a  choked  voice,  and  with  a 
quick,  sudden  movement  she  changed  her 
position,  so  as  to  place  my  figure  between 
her  own  and  that  of  her  mother-in-law, 
whose  attention  was  still,  luckily  absorbed 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  slipper  merchant 
1   looked   around*      A  fine,  handsome 
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young  man,  in  chocolate-colored  petticoat 
trousers,  and  an  embroidered  jacket,  was 
slowly,  and  with  an  air  of  studied  uncon- 
cern, approaching  us.  When  he  was  quite 
close  to  Nafoosa,  after  a  cautious  glance 
towards  her  mother-in-law,  he  paused.  I 
saw  their  hands  meet  in  a  convulsive  clasp. 
I  saw  more — that  which,  if  the  eyes  of  any 
of  the  cross-legged,  solemn  sons  of  the 
Prophet  had  seen  from  their  stalls,  would 
probably  have  then  and  there  exposed  Na- 
foosa to  the  direct  consequences.  I  saw 
her,  quick  as  lightning,  raise  her  hand,  and 
draw  aside  her  veil  for  an  instant,  showing 
him  her  white,  beautiful  face,  and  smiling 
upon  him  the  saddest  and  sweetest  smile 
that  ever  made  a  man's  heart  beat. 

Lucky  Hassan  !  It  was  all  very  wrong 
and  dreadful,  and  I,  a  mere  spectator,  felt, 
somehow,  horribly  guilty  myself;  but  all 
the  same,  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me, 
help  liking  the  young  man  on  the  spot. 
He  looked  so  much  in  earnest  and  so 
grateful,  and — rare  sign  of  emotion  in  an 
Eastern — he  actually  colored  •  violently ; 
and  he  really  was  extremely  handsome, 
and  his  refined,  thoughtful  face  betrayed 
no  symptom  of  conceit  or  vanity,  but  only 
deep,  passionate,  eager  affection.  It  was 
all  over  in  a  minute ;  indeed  so  quickly 
over,  that  none  but  a  close  observer  could 
have  detected  the  lovers'  little  pantomime; 
and  then  the  young  man,  having  given 
me  a  courteous  salutation,  passed  on  his 
way,  and  had  in  another  instant  disap- 
peared. 

"  Hassan  knows  you.  I  have  told  him 
about  you,"  Nafoosa  explained  to  me,  af- 
ter a  minute  or  two  of  breathless  silence. 
And  I  knew  by  the  altered  tone  of  her 
voice,  that  a  ray  of  sunshine  which  would 
gladden  her  life  for  some  time  to  come 
had  stolen  into  the  girl's  heart,  and  was 
making  sweet  melody  there. 

It  chanced  that  soon  after  this  little  ad- 
venture I  caught  a  cold  which  kept  me  a 
prisoner  at  home,  and  thus  a  longer  time 
than  usual  elapsed  without  my  having 
seen  Nafoosa*  When  I  did  next  see  her  a 
change  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  her 
which  frightened  me.  She  was  looking  ill 
— wretchedly  ill — and  there  was  a  reck- 
lessness in  her  manner  and  a  despair  in 
her  eye,  which  told  me  clearer  than  words 
could  tell,  that  the  yoke  was  becoming  too 
galling  and  difficult  to  bear.  Her  husband 
too  had  altered.  Ali  had  grown  silent 
and  morose.     Now  he  never  jested  nor 


smiled,  and  his  glistening,  snake-like  eyes 
were  generally  moodily  bent  upon  the 
ground.  Now  and  then,  however,  I  caught 
them  fixed  upon  me  with  a  dark  look  of 
suspicion,  which,  whenever  I  perceived  it, 
used  to  make  my  heart  jump  into  my 
mouth,  and  my  thoughts  fly  with  cruel 
anxiety  to  his  wife.  Once,  as  indifferently 
and  innocently  as  I  could,  I  ventured  to 
ask  him  what  the  cause  of  his  unwonted 
gravity  was — whether  he  was  ill,  or  in 
trouble,  or  unhappy.  But  I  was  repulsed 
with  such  a  short  answer  that  I  understood 
at  once  that  no  further  confidences  were 
to  be  made  me  about  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  that  the  dark  grief  over  which 
he  was  brooding  was  too  sacred  and  ter- 
rible to  be  approached. 

The  end  of  my  story  is  coming  now ; 
and  the  end  is  such  a  sad  one  that  I  must 
hurry  over  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
was  about  six  weeks  since  the  evening  that 
I  had  paid  my  first  and  memorable  visit  to 
Ali's  house.  We  were  soon  to  leave  Cairo, 
and  we  had,  during  the  last  days  of  our 
stay,  made  a  little  expedition  to  see  the 
Pyramids  of  Sakkara.  Ali  accompanied 
us  as  usual,  for  though,  by  this  time,  I  had 
grown  both  to  dislike  and  fear  him,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  my  intercourse  with 
his  wife  to  the  last,  I  was  careful  to  con- 
ceal my  sentiments,  and  to  retain  him  in 
our  service.  We  were  to  have  been  two 
nights  absent,  but  on  the  second  day  one 
of  our  party  got  ill,  which  obliged  us  to  alter 
our  plans  and  return  at  once  to  Cairo.  It 
was  late  when  we  reached  the  hotel,  and  I 
remember  the  pale  smile  with  which  Ali 
listened  to  me,  as,  when  I  bade  him  good- 
night, I  promised  to  go  to  see  Nafoosa  on 
the  following  day — resolved  in  my  heart 
to  make  the  girl  a  final  entreaty  to  submit 
to  her  fate,  hard  as  it  was,  and  to  implore  of 
her,  if,  from  no  other  motive  than  the  dread 
of  her  husband's  vengeance,  to  be  faith- 
ful to  him  to  the  last.  Ali  heard  my  pro- 
mise with  cold  politeness.  A  little  while 
ago,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  de- 
lighted, and  would  have  bidden  me  a  glad 
welcome.  But  times  had  changed  now, 
and  I  could  see  that  jealousy  had  awaken- 
ed distrust  even  of  me,  and  that  he  now 
repented  of  the  foolish  indiscretion  he  had 
been  guilty  of,  in  allowing  a  "dog  of  a 
Christian"  to  penetrate  into  the  privacy  of 
his  harem.  That  night  I  could  not  sleep. 
The  slow  houi:s  went  wearily  by^  and  L 
counted  theva.  ^Vl,     KxX^V^V^^  >^c  ^-^^s. 
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broad  daylight,  I  fell  into  a  disturbed 
slumber,  which  was  worse  than  wakeful- 
ness, for  it  was  haunted  by  a  wretched 
dream.  What  it  was  I  could  not  at  once 
recall,  but  I  awoke  screaming,  and  fright- 
ened out  of  my  life.  To  sleep  again  was 
of  course  impossible,  and  I  was  soon  up 
and  dressed.  It  was  early  still,  but  I 
longed  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  I  re- 
solved to  go  out  and  get  it.  It  was  not 
till  I  found  myself  out  of  the  house,  inhal- 
ing the  delicious  morning  air,  and  looking 
with  delight  at  the  beautiful  sky,  still  ting- 
ed witli  countless  delicate  dawn  colors, 
that  I  all  at  once  remembered  that  I  had 
dreamt  of  Nafoosa.  It  was  one  of  those 
rare  moments  in  one's  life  when  the  per- 
fect loveliness  of  heaven  and  earth  brings 
home  to  one's  heart  a  sudden,  swift  convic- 
tion that  existence  is  a  blessed  thing.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  it,  like  a  dark,  chill  shadow, 
the  memory  of  my  dream  crept  across  the 
brightness  and  extinguished  it.  I  hurried 
on  my  way.  Instinctively,  and  half  un- 
consciously, I  had  taken  the  now  very  fa- 
miliar direction  of  Ali's  house.  It  was  a 
tolerably  long  walk,  but  I  had  soon  ac- 
complished it,  and  was  in  the  dusky  court- 
yard from  which,  on  the  first  evening  of 
my  coming,  the  dogs  had  barked  such  an 
unceremonious  welcome.  Now  they  were 
quiet  enough.  Every  thing  was  still, 
strangely  still — for,  early  as  it  was,  there 
were  a  few  people  about — dark  Moslems, 
with  grave,  stem  faces,  and,  here  and  there, 
a  woman  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  beneath 
her  white  eczar,  and  uttering  harsh,  wail- 
ing sounds.  At  once  I  knew  that  some- 
thing had  happened.  What  it  was  I  could 
not  summon  courage  to  inquire.  My  ap- 
pearance was  well  known  in  tlie  place  by 
this  time,  and  I  was  allowed,  without  ques- 
tion, or  comment,  to  climb  the  dark,  steep 
staircase.  The  door  at  the  top  of  it  was 
half  open — an  unusual  circumstance  in  a 
Moslem  house.  I  entered.  In  the  first 
room  there  was  a  small  group  of  turbaned 
heads  and  petticoated  figures,  speaking  in 
subdued  tones.  One  of  them  approached 
me  as  I  went  by.  I  believe  that  it  was 
Ali*s  brother;  but  I  hardly  saw  him  or 
heard  the  words  which  he  addressed  to 
me.  The  next  door  was  closed.  It  was 
that  of  the  women's  apartment,  and,  after 
a  little  pause,  it  was  opened  for  me,  and 
when  I  passed  tlirough  quickly  closed  be- 


hind me.  I  made  one  step  forward,  call- 
ing Nafoosa.  Then  I  paused,  motionless. 
Nafoosa  was  there,  close  to  me,  on  the 
low  divan  at  my  feet.  But  she  never 
stirred  when  I  called  her.  Oh,  God !  she 
was  dead — dead!  her  white  face  whiter 
than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before,  her  wistfiil 
smile  smiling  up  at  me  more  wistfully  than 
it  had  ever  done,  and — ^but  I  turned  away, 
and  could  look  no  more.  I  had  seen 
a  spot  of  dark  crimson  blood  u[>on  her 
dress. 

Not  then,  but  afterwards,  I  heard  the 
particulars.  As  he  had  threatened,  Ali's 
vengeance  had  been  swift  and  sure.  Na- 
foosa*s  young  life  had  been  cut  off  quickly, 
too  quickly,  please  God,  for  much  pain. 
It  appeared  that  of  late  his  wife's  rebel- 
liousness and  open  unhappiness  had  in- 
creased the  suspicion  that  he  had,  for  a 
long  time,  secretly  harbored.  Hassan, 
counting  upon  his  absence  with  us,  had 
chosen  the  previous  evening  to  make  an 
attempt  to  carry  off  Nafoosa.  But  for 
Ali's  unexpected  retum,  he  might  possibly 
have  succeeded ;  but,  as  it  was.  All  was 
behind  him,  dogging  his  footsteps,  when, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  eight  o'clock,  he  was 
waiting  for  Nafoosa's  coming.  She  came, 
poor  girl,  she  came.  But,  if  her  lover  was 
waiting  for  her,  so  also  was  her  husband, 
armed  with  a  sharp  weapon  with  which 
he  had  sworn  to  revenge  himself.  Nafoosa 
had  fallen  at  his  feet  without  a  struggle; 
but  Hassan  and  he  had  had  a  terrible  one. 
Fortunately,  interference  had  come  in  time 
to  prevent  a  second  death,  and  both  the 
combatants  were  secured.  Ali's  punish- 
ment was  slight — almost,  indeed,  nominal 
In  the  East,  a  wife's  infidelity  is  the  justi- 
fication of  any  crime ;  and  I  believe  tiiat 
he  very  soon  consoled  himself  with  an- 
otlier  one.  As  to  Hassan,  I  heard  after- 
wards that  he  had  disappeared  from  Cairo, 
and  that  even  his  fiiends  knew  nothing  of 
him.  Some  said  that  he  had  committed 
suicide ;  others,  that,  to  expiate  his  sin,  he 
had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca; 
others,  that  he  had  lost  his  reason,  and 
had  wandered  away  purposely  to  distant 
countries.  I  could  never  discover  the 
truth.  Time  has  passed — all  the  actocs 
in  the  little  tragedy  have  faded  in  the 
dim  past;  but  Nafoosa's  memory  ever 
remains  vivid  and  clear,  and  her  sad, 
beautiful  eyes  haunt  me  still. 
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[Although  the  following  narrative  is 
related  in  the  first  person,  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  the  account  was  actually 
written  by  a  voyager.  The  writer  of  these 
introductory  lines  does  not  deem  it  desira- 
ble to  particularize  the  manner  in  which 
this  account  has  reached  him.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  he  prefers  to  leave  the 
reader  to  guess  whether  (like  Cardan)  the 
voyager  who  is  responsible  for  the  princi- 
pal facts,  saw,  in  a  vision,  what  is  here  de- 
scribed ;  or  whether,  "  the  interiors  of  the 
spirit "  were  "  opened  in  him,"  as  chanced 
to  Swedenborg,  so  that  he  could  "  con- 
verse with  spirits,  not  only  those  near  our 
earth,  but  with  those  also  who  are  near 
other  orbs;"  or  whether,  like  the  author 
of  the  "  Neue  Reisen  in  den  Mond,  in  die 
Sonne,  etc.,"  he  obtained  his  information 
through  the  agency  of  clairvoyance  ;  or, 
lasdy,  whether  spiritualistic  communica- 
tions frpm  departed  astronomers  are  here 
in  question.  According  to  the  ideas  which 
the  readers  of  these  lines  may  severally 
entertain  respecting  the  maimer  in  which 
such  facts  as  are  here  described  may  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  they  will  doubt- 
less decide  for  themselves  among  these 
explanations, ,  and  others  which  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  available.  Nay,  there 
may  even  be  some  who  may  be  disposed 
to  regard  the  whole  of  what  follows  as  a 
mere  eflfort  of  imagination.  For  our  own 
part  we  must  be  content  to  present,  with- 
out comment  or  explanation,  the  informa- 
tion which  has  reached  us ;  there  are,  in- 
deed, some  circumstances  in  the  account 
which  we  could  not  explain  if  we  would. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  from  time  to  time 
the  narrator  refers  to  explanatory  commu- 
nications having  reference  to  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  voyage.  These  communica- 
tions belong  to  the  details  which  v.e  do 
not  desire  to  enter  upon  at  present.] 

Our  voyage  commenced  shortly  before 
noon  on  January  9,  of  the  year  1872.  As 
we  started  from  the  central  part  of  Lon- 
don— or,  to  be  more  particular,  from  the 
rooms  of  the  Astronomical  Society  in 
Somerset  House — our  course  was  direct- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  towards  a  part  of 
the  sky  lying  southwards,  and  some  six- 
teen degrees  above  the  horizon.  From 
what  I  have  already  told  you,  you  will 


understand  that  the  earth's  attraction  did 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  our  progress. 
But  atmospheric  resistance  was  not  alto- 
gether so  imperceptible ;  and  from  time  to 
time,  notwithstanding  our  familiarity  with 
all  the  astronomical  details  of  our  journey 
— and  X.'s  special  mastery  of  the  laws  to 
which  we  were  to  trust — we  found  consi- 
derable inconvenience  from  the  loaded 
state  of  the  lower  atmospheric  strata.  Al- 
though we  were  no  longer  subject  to  any 
physical  inconveniences,  (indeed,  our  en- 
terprise would  otherwise  have  been  im- 
practicable,) and  although  our  powers  of 
perception  were  greatly  enhanced,  yet  the 
very  circumstances  which  enabled  us  to 
exercise  powers  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  common  senses,  rendered  the  veil  of 
mist  and  fog  which  surrounded  us  on  all 
sides,  as  impenetrable  to  our  vision  (to  use 
this  word  for  want  of  a  better)  as  to  the 
eyesight  of  the  Londoner. 

Presently,  however,  we  rose  into  a  purer 
atmosphere.  The  sun — the  end  and  aim 
of  our  journey — was  seen  in  a  clear  sky, 
while  below  us  the  vast  mass  of  cloud  and 
fog  which  hung  over  London  appeared 
like  a  wide  sea,  shining  brilliantly  under 
the  sun*s  rays,  and  effectually  concealing 
the  great  city  from  our  view. 

Our  flight  was  now  very  rapid,  and 
each  moment  becoming  more  so,  as  we 
reached  rarer  and  rarer  regions  of  the 
upper  air.  We  noticed  that  the  noise 
and  hubbub  of  London  seemed  rapidly 
to  subside  into  what  appeared  to  us  at  the 
time  as  almost  perfect  stillness.  And  in 
passing  I  may  confirm  what  Glaisher  has 
said  respecting  the  voices  which  are  heard 
to  the  greatest  distance.  For  the  shrill 
tones  of  women  and  children  were  heard 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  loudest  tones 
of  the  male  voice  were  altogether  beyond 
our  hearing.  The  sounds  which  we  heard 
latest  of  all,  however,  were  the  occasional 
shrieks  of  railway-whistles,  and  (quite  un- 
expectedly) a  peculiarly  shrill  note  pro- 
duced by  the  beating  of  the  sea-waves  on 
the  shore,  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  observed  under  other  circumstances. 
We  noticed  this  as  our  onward  course  car- 
ried us  past  (though  far  above)  the  waters 
of  the  British  Channel. 
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ed  by  the  earth  as  our  distance  gradually 
increased;  though,  for  my  own  part,  my 
attention  (at  this  part  of  our  progress)  was 
directed  far  more  closely  to  the  planet  we 
were  leaving  than  to  the  orb  which  we 
proposed  to  visit.     X.,  on  the  other  hand, 
absorbed  (as  you  will  readily  believe)  in 
the  anticipation  of  the  revelations  about 
to  be  made  respecting  the  sun,  directed 
his  sole  attention  to  the  contemplation  of 
that  luminary.     Y.,  who  accompanied  us, 
(as  I  have  already  informed  you,)  rather 
en  amateur  than  because  of  any  profound 
interest  which  he  takes  in  scientific  inves- 
tigations, appeared  to  be  too  much  per- 
plexed by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
all  the  objects  now  in  view  to  attend  to 
any  special  features  of  the  scene.    He  was 
in  particular  surprised  at  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing darkness  of  the  sky  in  all  direc- 
tions, except  where  the  sun's  intense  lustre 
still  lit  up  a  small  circle  of  air  all  round 
his  orb.     Long  before  we  had  reached 
the  limits  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  the 
stars  began  to  shine  at  least  as  brilliantly 
as  in  ordinary  moonlight ;  and  when  cer- 
tain signs  recognized  by  X.  showed  that 
we  were  very  near  the  limits  of  the  air, 
the   stars   were   shining  as  splendidly  all 
around  as   on   the   darkest   and   clearest 
night.     At  this  time  X.  asked  us  to  turn 
our  attention  to  those  parts  of  the  sky 
which  w-ere  most  remote  from  the  sun,  in 
order  that  when  we  were  actually  beyond 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  we  might  see 
at  once  the  full  glory  of  a  scene  which  he 
had  been   contemplating   for  some  time 
with   unutteyable   wonder.     I  am,  there- 
fore, unable  from  my  own  experience  to 
describe  how  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
illumination  in  concealing  the  real  splen- 
dor of  the  regions  closely  surrounding  the 
sun  had  gradually  diminished  as  we  rose 
into  rarer  and  yet  rarer  strata. 

But  while  we  were  preparing  for  the 
surprise  which  X.  had  promised,  a  surprise 
of  another  kind  awaited  all  of  us.  It  had 
become  clear  that  although  the  tenuity  of 
the  air  through  which  we  were  now  pass- 
ing was  almost  infinitely  greater  than  the 
gaseous  rarity  produced  in  any  experimen- 
tal researches  undertaken  by  men,  we  were 
yet  approaching  a  definite  boundary  of 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  None  of  us 
were  prepared  for  the  effects  which  were 
produced  when  that  boundary  was  cross- 
ed. On  a  sudden  the  darkness  of  the  hea- 
vens all  round  us  increased  a  myriadfold, 


insomuch  that  the  darkness  of  the  black- 
est night  seemed  like  midday  by  compa- 
rison. Yet  I  speak  here  only  of  the  black- 
ness of  the  background  on  which  the  stars 
were  shown ;  for  the  light  of  the  stars  as 
suddenly  increased  in  an  equal  degree, 
while  thousands  of  thousands  of  stars  not 
before  seen  in  a  moment  leapt  into  view, 
(I  can  use  no  other  expression.)  The  fa- 
miliar constellations  were  there,  but  they 
seemed  lost  in  the  splendor  of  a  thousand 
more  wonderful  constellations  hitherto  un- 
revealed,  except  ("as  through  a  glass  and 
darkly")  to  the  telescopist.  Each  star  of 
all  these  unnumbered  thousands  shone 
with  its  proper  splendor,  and  yet  each,  as 
respects  size,  seemed  to  be  the  merest  point 
of  light  It  would  be  utterly  useless  for 
me  to  attempt  to  describe  the  amazing 
beauty  of  the  spectacle  thus  presented,  or 
the  infinite  complexity  of  structure  seen 
amidst  the  star-depths.  We  stayed  for  a 
while  entranced  by  the  sublime  picture  sud- 
denly disclosed  to  us ;  and  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  X.  (even  more  enthusiastic,  you 
remember,  as  a  student  of  the  stars  than 
as  one  of  our  modem  sun-worshipers) 
could  be  withdrawn  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  wonderful  display. 

One  other  circumstance  I  must  mention 
before  describing  the  scene  which  we  \v1t- 
nessed  when  the  sun  and  sun-surrounding 
regions  became  the  object  of  our  study. 
I  have  spoken  above  of  the  silence  which 
prevailed  around  us  after  we  had  reached 
a  certain  height  above  the  earth.  To  our 
infinite  amazement,  we  found,  as  we  pass- 
ed the  limit  of  the  atmosphere,  that  what 
we  had  regarded  as  silence — ^nay,  as  an 
almost  oppressive  silence — was  only  silence 
by  comparison  with  the  noise  and  tumult 
lower  down.  A  sudden  change  from  the 
uproar  of  the  fiercest  battle  to  the  stillness 
of  the  desert  could  not  surpass  in  its  ef- 
fects the  change  which  we  experienced  as 
we  passed  through  the  impalpable  boun- 
dary of  the  earth's  atmospheric  envelope. 
What  had  seemed  to  us  like  an  oppressiTe 
silence  appeared  now  by  contrast,  as  the 
roar  of  a  storm-beaten  sea.  We  experi- 
enced for  the  first  time  the  effects  of  ab- 
solute stillness.  It  is  certain  that  Pytha- 
goras was  right  when  he  spoke  of  the  tu- 
mult which,  in  reality,  surrounds  us,  though, 

Whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  can  not  hear  iL 

Yet,  as  to  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  he 
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was  mistaken ;  for,  even  when  the  unno- 
ticed but  ever  present  mundane  noises  sud- 
denly ceased,  as  we  passed  the  limit  of  the 
earth's  airy  vesture,  no  sound  betrayed  the 
swift  rush  of  the  planets  on  their  course 
around  the  sun.  We  were  still  close  to 
the  earth,  the  desert  of  Sahara  lying  now 
vertically  beneath  us  at  a  distance  of  ra- 
ther more  than  500  miles,  yet  her  onward 
rush  at  the  rate\of  more  than  eighteen 
miles  per  second  produced  no  sound  which 
could  be  perceived,  even  amid  the  intense 
silence — the  black  silence,  as  X.  called  it 
— of  interplanetary  space. 

And  now,  how  shall  I  fitly  describe  the 
scene  which  was  revealed  to  us  as  we 
directed  our  attention  towards  the  sun. 
He  was  scarcely  nearer  to  us — at  least, 
not  perceptibly  nearer — than  as  commonly 
seen,  and  yet  his  aspect  was  altogether 
new.  His  orb  was  more  brilliantly  white 
than  it  appears  when  seen  through  the  air, 
but  a  close  scrutiny  revealed  a  diminution 
of  brilliancy  towards  the  edge  of  his  disk, 
which,  when  fully  recognized,  presented 
him  at  once  as  the  globe  he  really  is.  On 
this  globe 'we  could  already  distinguish  the 
spots  and  those  bright  streaks  which  astro- 
nomers call  faculcB,  But  it  was  not  the 
aspect  of  his  globe  which  attracted  our 
wondering  attention.  We  saw  that  globe 
surrounded  with  the  most  amazingly  com- 
plex halo  of  glory.  Close  around  the 
bright  whiteness  of  the  disk — and  shining 
far  more  beautiful,  by  contrast  with  that 
whiteness,  than  as  seen  against  the  black 
disk  of  the  moon  in  total  eclipses — stood 
the  colored  region  called  the  chromo- 
sphere; not  red,  as  we  had  expected  to 
see  it,  but  gleaming  with  a  mixed  lustre  of 
pink  and  green,  through  which,  from  time 
to  time,  passed  the  most  startlingly  bril- 
liant coruscations  of  orange  and  golden 
yellow  light.  Above  this  delicate  circle 
of  color  towered  three  tall  prominences 
and  upwards  ofthirty  smaller  ones.  These, 
like  the  chromosphere,  were  not  red,  but 
beautifully  variegated.  We  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  parts  of  the  prominences  co- 
lors appeared  which  were  not  seen  in  the 
chromosphere — more  particulariy  certain 
blue  and  purple  points  of  light,  which  were 
charmingly  contrasted  with  the  orange  and 
yellow  flashes  continually  passing  along 
the  whole  length  of  even  the  loftiest  of 
these  amazing  objects.  It  was,  however, 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  prominences 
round  different  parts  of  the  sun's  orb  pre- 


sented very  different  appearances;  for 
those  near  the  sun's  equatorial  zone  .and 
opposite  his  polar  regions  differed  very 
little  in  their  color  and  degree  of  light 
fi-om  the  chromosphere.  They  also  pre- 
sented shapes  reminding  us  rather  of 
clouds  moving  in  a  perturbed  atmosphere, 
than  of  those  tremendous  processes  of  dis- 
turbance which  astronomers  have  lately 
shown  to  be  in  progress  in  the  sun.  But 
opposite  the  spot  zones,  which  were  al- 
ready unmistakably  recognizable,  the  pro- 
minences presented  a  totally  different  ap- 
pearance. They  resembled  jets  of  molt- 
en matter,  intensely  bright,  and  seemingly 
moving  with  immense  velocity.  One  or 
two  formed  and  vanished  with  amazing 
rapidity,  as  when  in  terrestial  conflagra- 
tions a  flame  leaps  suddenly  to  a  great 
height  and  presently  disappears.  Indeed, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  two  spot  zones,  so 
far  as  we  could  judge  from  our  view  of  the 
region  outside  the  bright  solar  disk,  seem- 
ed to  be  in  a  state  of  intense  electrical  dis- 
turbance, since  the  illumination  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  above  and  around  these  zoTies 
appeared  not  only  brighter  than  elsewhere, 
but  was  here  subject  also  to  continual 
changes  of  brightness.  These  changes, 
viewed  from  our  great  distance,  did  not, 
indeed,  seem  very  rapid,  yet,  remembering 
the  real  vastness  of  the  atmospheric  re- 
gions, it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  they  implied  the  most  intense 
activity  in  the  solar  regions  beneath. 

It  was  clear,  even  at  the  great  distance 
at  which  we  still  were,  that  the  solar  at- 
mosphere extends  far  above  the  loftiest  of 
the  colored  prominences.  We  could  not 
yet  distinguish  the  actual  boundary  of  the 
atmosphere,  though  we  entertained  little 
question,  after  what  we  had  discovered  in 
the  case  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  that  a 
real  boundary  exists  to  the  gaseous  envel- 
ope surrounding  the  sun.  But  we  could 
perceive  that  a  brightly  luminous  envelope 
extended  to  about  twice  the  height  of  any 
prominence  visible  at  the  moment,  and 
that  the  solar  atmosphere  extends  and  re- 
mains luminous  to  a  far  greater  height 
than  this  more  brilliant  region.  But  the 
most  amazing  circumstance  of  all  was  this, 
that  above  even  the  faintest  signs  of  an 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  through  and  amidst 
both  the  inner  bright  envelope  and  the 
fainter  light  surrounding  it,  there  were  the 
most  complex  sprays  and  &ta«a.x»s»  -as^^^saw- 
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Streamers,  elsewhere  as  a  network  of  bright 
streaks,  and  yet  elsewhere  clustered  into 
aggregations,  which  I  can  compare  to  no- 
thing so  fitly  (though  the  comparison  may 
seem  commonplace)  as  to  hanks  of  glitter- 
ing thread.  All  these  streaks  and  sprays 
of  light  appeared  to  be  perfectly  white,  and 
they  only  differed  among  themselves  in 
this  respect,  that,  whereas  some  appeared 
like  fine  streaks  of  a  uniform  silvery  lustre, 
others  seemed  to  shine  with  a  curdled 
light.  The  faint  light  outside  the  glowing 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  prominences 
was  also  whitish ;  but  the  glowing  atmos- 
phere itself  shone  with  a  light  resembling 
that  of  the  chromosphere,  only  not  so  bril- 
liant. The  pink  and  green  lustre — con- 
tinually shifting,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  so 
that  a  region  which  had  appeared  pink  at 
one  time,  would  shine  a  short  time  after 
with  a  greenish  light — caused  us  to  com- 
pare the  appearance  of  this  bright  region 
to  that  of  mother-of-pearl.  I  suppose 
that,  at  a  moderate  computation,  this 
glowing  envelope  must  extend  to  a  height 
of  -about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles 
from  the  sun ;  while  from  where  we  were 
we  could  trace  the  fainter  light  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  to  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  million  miles  from  the  sun's 
surface.  As  for  the  white  streaks  and 
streamers,  they  were  too  irregularly  spread 
and  too  complicated  in  their  structure  for 
us  to  form  a  clear  opinion  as  to  their  ex- 
tension. Moreover,  it  was  obvious  that 
their  real  extension  was  greater  than  we 
could  at  present  perceive,  for  they  gradu- 
ally became  less  and  less  distinct  at  a 
greater  and  greater  distance  from  the  sun, 
and  finally  became  imperceptible,  though 
obviously  extending  farther  than  we  could 
trace  them. 

We  had  passed  more  than  two  million 
miles  beyond  the  moon's  orbit — our  pro- 
gress being  now  exceedingly  rapid — when 
we  encountered  a  meteor-stream,  which 
appeared  to  be  of  great  extent.  We  had 
already  noticed  the  passage  past  us  of 
many  single  meteors,  which  seemed  to 
cross  our  path  in  all  directions.  But  the 
members  of  the  meteor-system  now  en- 
countered were  all  traveling  nearly  in  the 
same  direction,  coming  from  below  (if  we 
may  so  describe  the  portion  of  space  lying 
south  of  the  general  level  in  which  the 
planets  travel)  slantingly  upwards,  and 
nearing  the  sun,  though  not  on  a  course 
which  would  carry  them  within   several 


millions  of  miles  of  his  globe.  This  me- 
teor-system is  not  one  of  those  which  our 
earth  encounters;  nor  could  X. — who^as 
you  know,  has  closely  studied  the  subject — 
recall  the  path  of  any  comet  which  travels 
along  the  course  which  the  meteors  of  this 
system  were  pursuing. 

We  paused  to  study,  with  not  a  little  in- 
terest, a  system  which  belongs  to  a  class 
of  cosmical  objects  playing,  as  would  ap- 
pear, a  most  important  part  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  universe.  The  members  of  this 
meteor  family  were  small — ^few  of  them  ex- 
ceeding a  few  inches  in  diameter — and  se- 
parated by  relatively  enormous  distances. 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  sets  of  two  or 
three  or  more  of  these  bodies,  which  evi- 
dently formed  subordinate  schemes,  I  could 
not  perceive  any  instances  in  which  any 
meteor  was  separated  by  less  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  fi^om  the  nearest  of  its  fellows, 
insomuch  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
perceive  more  than  a  very  few  of  these  ob- 
jects at  a  time.  More  commonly,  indeed, 
two  or  three  thousand  miles  separated  each 
meteor  from  its  immediate  neighbors.  Yet 
the  actual  number  of  the  bodies  forming 
this  system  must  be  enormous,  for  we  found 
that  the  system  extended  in  the  directi(m 
in  which  we  were  traveling  for  no  less  than 
a  million  and  a  half  of  miles,  and  its  longi- 
tudinal extension — that  is,  its  extension 
measured  along  the  orbit  of  the  system- 
must  be  far  more  enormous,  even  if  the 
system  does  not  form  a  closed  ring,  as  in 
other  cases  known  to  terrestrial  astrono- 
mers. It  is,  however,  somewhat  unlikely 
that  this  can  be  the  case ;  for  we  observed 
that  the  meteors  were  traveling  at  the  rate 
of  about  twenty-six  miles  per  second, which 
implies  (so,  at  least  X.  asserted)  that  the 
path  of  these  meteors  is  a  verj"  eccentric 
one,  extending  farther  into  space  than  the 
paths  of  the  most  distant  known  membeis 
of  the  solar  system. 

Most  of  the  meteors  were  rounded, 
though  few  were  perfectly  globular ;  some, 
however,  appeared  to  be  quite  irregular  in 
shape.  We  were  interested  (and  Y.  was 
not  a  little  amused)  to  observe  that  most 
of  the  meteors  were  rotating,  as  steadily  as 
though  they  were  of  planetary  importance: 
the  sets  of  meteors,  also,  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred  to,  were  circling  round  each 
other  with  exemplary  gravity.  A  strange 
circumstance,  truly,  that  those  peculiarities 
of  planetary  motion,  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  existence  of 
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living  creatures  (whose  requirements  these 
movements  so  importantly  subserve)  should 
thus  be  simulated  by  the  minute  orbs  which 
wander  to  all  appearance  uselessly  through 
space ! 

After  passing  this  interesting  region,  and 
traveling  more  than  three  million  miles 
further  on  our  course  towards  the  sun,  we 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  a  change  had 
passed  over  the  appearance  of  the  sun's 
atmosphere  and  the  surrounding  regions. 
The  radial  streamers  respecting  which  as- 
tronomers have  so  long  been  it  doubt  had 
come  into  view  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner.  We  could  trace  them  from  the 
very  border  of  the  sun's  globe ;  across  the 
inner  glowing  atmosphere  as  well  as  the 
outer  and  more  faintly  illuminated  region; 
and  beyond  that  region  to  distances  which 
we  judge  to  vary  from  some  seven  or  eight 
millions  of  miles  opposite  the  solar  spot 
zones  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half  op- 
posite the  polar  and  equatorial  regions  of 
his  globe.  Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  the  radiated  glory  now  visible  round 
the  sun  was,  stricdy  speaking,  four-corner- 
ed. There  was  a  general  tendency  to  the 
four-cornered  or  trapezoidal  form,  but  the 
apparent  figure  of  the  light  was  gapped  and 
striated  in  an  irregular  manner,  suggesting 
that  the  real  shape  of  the  portion  of  space 
through  which  these  radial  gleams  extend- 
ed was  far  fi-om  simple.  We  could  not 
trace  any  actual  outline  of  the  coronal  glo- 
ry ;  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  it  merged 
itself  gradually  into  a  faintly  illuminated 
background  of  light,  which,  as  we  could 
now  perceive,  surrounded  the  sun  to  a  vast 
distance  on  all  sides,  but  with  an  obviously 
increased  extension  opposite  the  sun's  equa- 
torial regions. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  how- 
ver,  in  the  radial  aspect  now  presentied  by 
the  outer  corona,  was  the  fact  that  it  had 
undoubtedly  not  been  so  well  marked — 
even  if  it  had  existed  at  all — only  a  short 
time  before.  There  could,  indeed,  be  no 
mistake  about  the  matter;  some  strange 
process  of  change  had  taken  place  where- 
by the  coronal  region  had  become  thus 
marvelously  striated.  The  same  process  of 
change  had  caused  all  parts  of  the  solar 
atmosphere,  excepting  only  the  chromo- 
sphere, to  glow  more  resplendently.  But 
the  streaks  and  sprays  of  faint  white  light 
remained  unchanged,  as  well  in  shape  as 
in  lustre  and  color.  They  appeared  now 
by  contrast  somewhat  fainter  than  they  had 


been ;  and,  of  course,  owing  to  our  having 
drawn  nearer  to  them',  they  appeared  some- 
what larger :  but  we  agreed  that,  in  reality, 
no  appreciable  change  whatever  had  affect- 
ed these  mysterious  objects. 

As  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  we  should 
shortly  witness  farther  changes  in  the  radi- 
ated glory,  which  we  could  not  but  regard 
as  probably  auroral  in  its  nature,  it  appeared 
desirable  to  X.  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
time  the  continuance  of  the  aspect  now 
presented.  A  sufficiently  accurate  mea- 
surement of  time  seemed  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained by  noting  the  moon's  motion.  The 
earth  and  moon  were  now  far  behind  us, 
appearing  as  two  planets  of  great  splendor 
and  close  together.  The  apparent  diame- 
ter of  the  earth  was  about  a  sixth  of  that 
commonly  presented  by  the  moon ;  while 
the  moon,  which  was  approaching  the 
earth  (in  appearance)  from  the  left,  showed 
a  diameter  equal  to  about  a  fourth  of  the 
earth's.  Both  seemed  appreciably  "  full," 
that  is,  shown  with  full  circular  disks,  the 
moon  seeming  to  shine  with  a  somewhat 
fainter  degree  of  luminosity.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  inferior  reflective 
qualities  of  her  surface,  or  rather,  to  the  su- 
perior reflective  power  of  clouds  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  For  we  could  dis- 
tinctly perceive  that  the  middle  part  of  the 
earth's  disk,  occupied  at  the  time  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  showed  a  band  of  whitish 
hght,  north  and  south  of  which  the  ocean 
presented  a  purplish  color  much  darker 
than  we  should  have  expected,  and  cer-. 
tainly  not  shining  with  more  light  than  the 
general  surface  of  the  moon..  The  ice-cov- 
ered regions  round  the  southern  pole  could 
be  plainly  recognized  by  the  brilliant  white- 
ness of  the  light  they  reflected;  and  all 
the  appearances  suggested  that  this  part  of 
the  earth  is  occupied  by  an  ice-covered 
continent. 

Not  to  digress  further,  however,  I  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  method 
by  which  X.  proposed  to  time  any  solar 
changes.  The  moon  was  now,  as  I  have 
said,  very  close  to  the  earth  in  appearance, 
and  slightly  below  or  south  of  the  earth, 
speaking  always  with  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  paths  on  which  the  planets 
travel — on  which  level,  as  I  have  said,  we 
judged  it  well  to  pursue  our  course.  At 
the  moment  we  could  see  that  the  distance 
separating  the  moon  and  earth  was  equal 
(in  appearance)  to  about  six  times  the  aij- 
parent  diameter  oC  \.V\&  ^^s?^\  -axA  ^f^J!^ 
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long  experience  enabled  him  to  form  an 
exact  estimate  on  this  point.  It  was  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  compare  this  dis- 
tance with  that  noted  subsequendy,  as  oc- 
casion might  arise,  to  form  a  tolerably  ex- 
act estimate  of  the  time  which  should  then 
have  elapsed.  For  it  will  be  understood 
that,  placed  as  we  were,  we  could  quite 
readily  recognize  the  relatively  rapid  mo- 
tions of  the*  moon  on  her  course  round  the 
earth.  And  in  passing,  I  may  mention 
how  strange  it  appeared  to  us  to  see  the 
earth,  so  long  known  to  us  as  a  body  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  celestial  orbs,  now  tak- 
ing her  place  as  a  planet  among  the  stars. 
There,  not  far  from  Jupiter,  (whom  she 
very  much  outshone  at  the  tune,)  among 
the  familiar  though  now  enhanced  splen- 
dors of  the  constellation  Gemini,  shone 
our  earth  and  her  satellite, — a  double  pla- 
net, and  next  to  the  sun  himself  the  most 
beautiful  object  in  the  heavens. 

During  the  next  ten  million  miles  of  our 
progress  wc  passed  the  neighborhood  of 
several  meteor  systems,  actually  traversing 
three,  whereof  two  were  far  more  impor- 
tant, so  far  as  we  could  judge,  than  the 
one  already  described.  It  was  worthy  of 
notice  also  that  the  members  of  all  those 
systems  traveled  much  more  swifdy  than 
the  meteors  formerly  seen. 

But  what  appeared  to  us  a  most  remark- 
able circumstance  was  this,  that  as  we 
drew  nearer  towards  the  sun,  these  meteor 
systems  became  more  numerous  and  more 
important,  while  we  could  recognize  many 
objects  resembling  comets  in  their  general 
structure,  (only  they  had  no  tails,)  but 
much  smaller,  inasmuch  that  many  of  them 
appeared  to  be  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
in  diameter.  They  were  in  a  general  sense 
round,  and  became  more  numerous  as  we 
proceeded;  while  in  several  instances  we 
observed  that  they  appeared  in  groups.  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  multitudes  of 
comets,  too  small  to  be  discerned  by  any 
telescopes  yet  made,  exist  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  solar  system ;  but  whether  these 
are  the  remains  of  larger  comets,  or  have 
an  independent  cosmical  existence,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Before  we  reached 
the  orbit  of  Venus  (now  shining  very  bril- 
liantly on  the  left  of  the  sun,  and  through 
our  own  motion  passing  rapidly  from 
Aquarius  to  Pisces)  these  objects  began  to 
appear  in  countless  numbers,  with  obvious 
signs  of  an  increased  condensation  in\  the 
sun's  neighborhood.     We  could  perceive 


that  for  the  most  part  they  were  followed 
by  flights  of  meteors,  individually  minute, 
but  more  closely  packed  (so  to  speak)  than 
the  meteor  systems  near  our  own  earth. 
We  began  to  suspect  that  this  unexpected 
wealth  of  cosmical  matter  in\he  sun's  neigh- 
borhood, might  supply  the  explanation  of 
those  interlacing  streaks  and  sprays  and 
hanks  of  whitish  light  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made. 

When  we  were  about  half  way  between 
the  paths  of  Venus  and  Mercur>-j  we  for 
the  first  time  noticed  a  diminution  in  the 
distinctness  of  these  auroral  radiations 
which  had  first  made  their  appearance 
when  we  were  but  some  six  millions  of  miles 
from  the  earth.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
glowing  streamers  were  slowly  fading  fixwn 
view,  in  the  same  way  that  streamers  of  an 
auroral  display  wane  in  splendor  even  as 
we  watch  them.  In  a  short  time  we  could 
no  longer  distinguish  the  radiations,  the 
solar  atmosphere  resuming  the  appearance 
it  had  presented  when  we  first  observed  it. 
Unfortunately  we  were  unable  to  estimate 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  radiat- 
ed appearance  had  continued  visil)lc,  for 
we  were  now  much  loo  far  from  the  earth 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  amount  by  which  the  moon  had  ad- 
vanced on  her  course.  But  although  X.'s 
ingenious  plan  had  thus  failed  to  supply  an 
exact  estimate,  we  could  still  infer  from  the 
aspect  of  the  earth  and  moon,  that  some 
three  hours  of  common  time  had  passed 
since  the  radial  streamers  appeared. 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
phenomenon  we  had  witnessed  could  be 
otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  solar  aurora. 
How  the  electrical  action  causing  such  an 
aurora  is  excited,  seems  open  to  question; 
though  the  facts  to  be  presently  described 
suggest  a  probable  cause.  But  after  what 
we  had  now  seen,  I  had  myself  very  little 
doubt  that  electricity  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  phenomenon. 

Passing  Mercury  (some  twenty  millions 
of  miles  on  our  right  as  we  crossed  his 
orbit)  we  began  to  draw  so  close  towards 
the  sun,  that  many  of  the  features  shown 
by  good  telescopes  could  be  clearly  re- 
cognized. His  spots  already  presented  a 
striking  appearance ;  but  we  were  most  in- 
terested at  this  stage  of  our  progress  by 
the  aspect  of  the  colored  prominences  and 
chromosphere.  Nothing  more  beautiful 
can  be  conceived  than  the  fi-ingeof  colored 
light  surrounding  the  intensely  white  orb  ot 
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the  sun.  The  varieties  of  color  mentioned 
above  seemed  now  to  be  multiplied  fifty- 
fold.  There  are  no  terms  by  which  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  can  be  described.  To 
say  that  the  sun  appeared  like  a  shield  of 
glowing  silver  set  round  by  myriads  of 
sparkling  jewels  of  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  though 
one  should  compare  the  hues  of  the  most 
brilliant  fireworks  with  the  somber  tints  of 
autumn  foliage. 

The  glowing  inner  atmosphere  amidst 
which  these  prominences  displayed  their 
splendors,  had  now,  owing  to  our  near  ap- 
proach, increased  very  largely  in  apparent 
extent.     We  could  distinguish  many  va- 
rieties of  color  and  brightness  within  its 
limits,  and  from  time  to  time  radial  stria- 
tions  appeared,  over  the  solar  spot  zones, 
though  they  showed  but  faintly  compared 
with  those  we  had  seen  earlier,  and  re- 
mained visible  but  a  short  time.     When 
they  were  most  clearly  seen  they  could  be 
traced  outwards  into  the  less  luminous  at- 
mosphere, which  we  could  now  distinguish 
to  a  vast  distance  firom  the  sun*s  surface. 
This  outer  atmosphere  was  not  irregular, 
as  we  might  have  judged  from  the  earlier 
appearance  of  the  radiations ;  for  we  could 
now  see  that  those  radiations  had  been 
wholly  within  the4imits  of  this  exceedingly 
rare  atmosphere.     We  could  trace  the  en- 
velope to  the  distance  of  about  eight  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  the  sun  on  all  sides ; 
at  which  distance  it  appeared  to  have  a 
definite  boundary.    But  outside,  as  well  as 
within  its  limits,  the  irregular  streams  and 
sprays  of  whitish  light  could  now  be  seen 
with  greatly  enhanced  disthictness,  and 
could  be  traced  to  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  sun.     It  had  become  per- 
fectly obvious*  to   us   that  these  whitish 
streaks  were  due   to   myriads  of  meteor 
systems  existing  in   the  sun's  neighbor- 
hood.    We  had  long  since  observed  how 
much  more  richly  these  systems  were  con- 
gregated close  by  the  sun ;  and  the  nearer 
we  ourselves  approached  his  orb,  the  more 
surprising  was  the  richness  of  meteoric  ag- 
gregation.   We  now  encountered,  not  sys- 
tems of  meteors,  but  systems  of  meteor 
systems ;  while  amidst  these  systems,  and 
seemingly    associated    with    thern^  were 
countless    thousands  of   those  relatively 
minute  comets  which  have  been  already 
referred  to.     That   these   comets  glowed 
chiefly  with  their   own    inherent  luster, 
we  could  not  doubt;  but  the  meteor  sys- 


tems shine  by  reflecting  the  sun's  light; 
and  we  could  already  perceive  how  much 
more  brilliantly  they  are  illuminated  than 
the  meteors  which  pass  close  by  the 
earth.  For  the  sun  presented  a  disk  many 
times  larger  than  as  he  apjjears  to  the  ter- 
restrial astronomer.  So  that  the  meteor 
systems,  infinitely  more  numerous  as  well 
as  severally  richer  in  the  sun's  neighbor- 
hood, and  illuminated  many  times  more 
brightly,  formed  a  conspicuous  but  irregu- 
lar halo  around  the  sun.  We  could  per- 
ceive also  that  as  their  motions  (far  more 
rapid  than  those  of  the  meteors  first  en- 
countered) carried  groups  and  clusters  of 
them  into  the  solar  atmosphere,  they  be- 
gan to  glow  with  inherent  light,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  increased  heat  to 
which  they  became  exposed,  but  chiefly, 
as  I  judge,  because  the  sun's  electrical  ac- 
tion was  then  more  fi-eely  communicated 
to  them.  We  can  not  suppose  that  atmos- 
pheric resistance  can  have  been  in  ques- 
tion, since  even  such  tenuous  bodies  as 
comets  pass  far  nearer  to  the  sun  without 
being  appreciably  affected  by  this  cause. 

It  was  the  sudden  access  of  brilliancy 
in  meteor  systems  close  by  us,  which  gave 
us  the  first  intimation  that  we  were  about 
to  cross  the  boundary  of  the  solar  at- 
mosphere. We  were  all  prepared,  as  we 
thought,  to  experience  in  some  striking 
manner  the  effects  produced  as  we  pass- 
ed from  the  ether  of  interplanetary  space 
into  the  sun's  atmosphere — infinitely  rare 
though  it  might  be  at  this  distance  from 
his  surface.  But  we  were  in  no  sense 
prepared  for  the  surprise  which  actually 
awaited  us.  Of  a  sudden  we  passed  from 
absolute  silence  to  an  uproar  infinitely  sur- 
passing the  tumult  of  the  fiercest  terres- 
trial storms.  We  were  still  some  eight 
millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  yet  the 
tremendous  processes  at  work  within  his 
domain  produced  the  most  stupendous  re- 
verberations even  at  that  enormous  dis- 
tance, and  in  an  atmosphere  rarer  than 
the  so-called  vacuum  of  the  experimental- 
ist. Nothing  in  all  our  progress  thus  far 
had  given  us  so  startling  an  insight  into 
the  mighty  energy  of  the  sun,  as  this 
amazing  circumstance^  Somehow  we  had 
always  associated  the  idea  of  perfect  si- 
lence with  the  solar  activity ;  and  perhaps 
it  had  been  on  this  account  that  we  had  hi- 
therto experienced  a  sense  of  unreality  when 
considering  the  mighty  processes  at  work^ 
as  telescopic  reseaiQ3x  Vv^<\  "^^^xv^  \sv  ^C^^fc 
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solar  orb.  But  now  that  we  could,  as  it 
were,  hear  the  working  of  the  mighty  ma- 
chine which  governs  our  scheme  of  worlds 
— now  that  we  could  feel  the  pulsations  of 
the  great  heart  of  the  planetary  system — 
the  sense  of  the  sun's  amazing  vitality  was 
brought  home  to  us,  so  far  at  least  as  so 
stupendous  a  reality  can  be  brought  home 
to  the  feeble  conceptions  of  the  human 
mind. 

Amidst  a  continually  increasing  uproar, 
and  through  an  atmosphere  so  intensely 
heated  that  no  creature  living  on  the  earth 
could  for  an  instant  have  endured  its  fiery 
breath,  we  passed  onwards  to  the  glowing 
inner  atmosphere,  and  still  onwards  to  the 
very  limits  of  the  chromosphere — where  it 
seemed  fit  that  our  course  should  be  stay- 
ed in  order  that  we  might  contemplate 
the  wonders  that  surrounded  us.  It  would 
be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  all 
that  we  had  witnessed  during  rfiis  last  stage 
of  our  voyage  to  the  sun ;  wonders  had 
surpassed  wonders,  glories  that  had  seem- 
ed incredible  had  become  lost  in  yet  more 
amazing  glories,  each  moment  had  seemed 
to  bring  the  climax  of  splendor,  of  fierce 
energy,  of  inconceivable  uproar,  and  yet 
at  each  moment  we  seemed  as  though  we 
should  forget  the  wonders  we  had  witness- 
ed in  those  which  were  being  newly  re- 
vealed. 

We  were  now  within  twenty  thousand 
miles  of  the  sun's  surface.  All  round  us 
were  waves  of  flaming  hydrogen  into  which 
uprose  continually  vast  masses  of  glowing 
vapor  resplendent  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  if  a  rainbow  can  be  conceiv- 
ed of  intensest  fire.  Some  thirty  thousand 
miles  from  where  we  were,  a  mighty  pro- 
minence towered  aloft  to  the  height  of  at 
least  seventy  thousand  miles.  We  had 
arrived  close  by  the  spot  zone,  and  be- 
tween us  and  the  prominence  the  surface 
of  the  intensely  bright  photosphere  was 
tossed  into  what  appeared  as  the  immense 
waves  of  a  white-hot  sea.  We  could  per- 
ceive that  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
prominence,  even  to  its  very  summit, 
which  seemed  to  be  almost  vertically 
above  us,  a  rush  of  fiery  vapor  was  pass- 
ing continually  upward  with  incredible 
velocity.  From  time  to  time  masses  of 
matter  which  resembled  molten  metal 
were  expelled  as  if  from  a  vent  far  beneath 
the  lowest  visible  part  of  the  fiery  column. 
After  each  such  outburst,  the  prominence 
seemed  to  glow  with  increased  brilliancy, 


its  shape  also  changing,  as  though  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  were  agitated  by  tre- 
mendous hurricanes.  But  even  as  we 
watched,  the  explosions  grew  less  fierce 
and  presently  ceased;  after  which,  the 
whole  prominence,  vast  as  was  its  extent, 
seemed  to  dissolve,  until  in  an  incredibly 
brief  space  no  trace  of  it  could  be  i>er- 
ceived. 

But  a  circumstance  which  surprised  us 
greatly  was  this.  Although  the  uproar  and 
tumult  which  prevailed  were  inconceivably 
great,  yet  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
solar  eruption  which  we  had  been  witness- 
ing, there  were  no  sounds  which  we  could 
associate  with  the  tremendous  outbursts 
which  must  in  reality  have  taken  place. 
Accustomed  to  associate  terrestrial  volca- 
nic explosions  with  sounds  of  exceptional 
loudness,  we  were  amazed  to  perceive  no 
distinctive  sounds  during  the  infinitely 
mightier  eruption  we  had  just  watched. 

But  as  we  passed  toward  the  scene  of 
the  eruption — eager  to  contemplate  the  ef- 
fects of  an  outburst  competent  to  destroy 
the  whole  frame  of  a  globe  like  the  earth — 
the  mystery  was  explained.  While  we 
were  still  far  from  the  place  of  explosion, 
and  intent  on  the  study  of  the  great  facu- 
lar  waves  which  were  passing  swiftly  be- 
neath us,  we  suddenly  heard  a  series  of  ex- 
plosions so  tremendous  that  we  imagined 
2L  new  eruption  was  commencing  close  by. 
Yet  we  could  perceive  no  signs  of  unusual 
solar  activity.  All  round  our  horizon,  in- 
deed, we  could  discern  prominences  of 
greater  or  less  dimensions ;  but  these  we 
had  observed  before.  Whence  then  came 
the  tremendous  noises  now  reverberating 
through  the  solar  atmosphere  ? — noises  so 
tremendous,  that  the  unutterable  uproar 
which  had  prevailed  unceasingly  all  round 
us,  seemed  hushed,  by  comparison,  into 
perfect  stillness.  X.  was  the  first  to  see 
the  meaning  of  the  phenomenon.  These 
sounds  were  those  produced  during  the  ex- 
plosion which  had  ceased  some  time  be- 
fore ;  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  cor- 
responding to  the  vast  distance  which  still 
separated  us  from  the  scene  of  the  outburst. 
Just  as  a  perceptible  interval  elapses  be- 
'tween  the  flash  of  a  gun  and  the  moment 
when  the  noise  of  the  discharge  reaches 
the  ear  of  a  distant  observer — so  in  the 
present  case  a  comparatively  long  interval 
elapsed  before  the  sound-waves  traversed 
the  distance  which  light  had  traversed  in 
less  than  a  second. 
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As  we  approached  the  scene  of  the  out- 
burst, we  perceived  that  we  were  nearing 
the  borders  of  an  enormous  region  which 
seemed  dark  by  comparison  with  the  in- 
tense brilliancy  of  the  rest  of  the  photo- 
sphere. The  faculae,  forming  here  immense 
ridge-like  waves,  prevented  us  for  a  time 
from  fully  discerning  the  nature  of  this  re- 
gion ;  but  after  we  had  passed  some  of  the 
loftiest  of  these  seeming  waves,  we  could 
perceive  that  the  dark  region  formed  a  sort 
of  lagoon,  though  of  an  extent  exceeding 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  We  had, 
in  fact,  approached  one  of  those  regions 
which  terrestrial  observers  call  spots.  We 
could  readily  infer  that  the  spot  was  not 
one  of  the  very  largest ;  in  fact  it  was  little 
more  than  twenty  thousand  miles  in  width. 
We  found  that  (as  astronomers  have  in- 
ferred) the  dark  region  lay  below  the  gene- 
ral level  of  the  photosphere.  But  terres- 
trial observers  have  wholly  underrated  the 
extent  of  the  depression  of  these  regions. 
The  reason  of  this  X.  considered  to  be  the 
refractive  power  of  the  dense  atmosphere 
within  these  depressions,  which  causes 
them  to  appear  shallower  than  they  really 
are,  much  as  a  basin  when  filled  with  water 
appears  shallower  than  it  really  is.  We 
judged  the  depth  of  the  depression  in  the 
case  of  this  particular  spot  to  be  fully  ten 
thousand  miles. 

Placed  as  we  were  now  at  the  borders 
of  an  enormous  sun-spot,  we  could  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  some  of  those 
appearances  which  had  seemed  perplexing 
during  the  telescopic  scrutiny  of  the  sun. 
In  the  first  place,  we  could  perceive  that, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  depres- 
sion before  us,  there  was  the  most  intense 
activity ;  but  the  most  violent  action  took 
place  all  round  the  borders  of  the  sj)ot. 
We  could  see,  in  fact,  that  several  of  the 
prominences  we  had  observed  during  our 
progress  sprang  from  the  borders  of  the 
relatively  dark  depression;  and  though 
scarcely  a  trace  remained  (to  our  great 
amazement)  of  the  mighty  eruption  we 
had  so  lately  witnessed,  we  could  judge 
from  the  aspect  of  the  region  we  had 
reached,  that  Aer^  (on  the  nearer  border  of 
the  spot)  that  tremendous  outburst  had 
taken  place.  All  round  the  spot  immense 
waves  oi  factiUz  raised  their  glowing  crests 
above  the  general  solar  level;  and  we 
could  see  that  this  was  due  to  the  action 
of  some  cause  by  which  the  matter  of 
the  photosphere  had  been  driven  outwards 
New  Series.— Vol.  XV.,.  No.  5. 


from  the  region  of  the  spot,  and  had  so  be- 
come heaped  up  in  great  ridges  all  round. 
Descending  to  a  lower  level,  we  found 
that  this  photospheric  matter  was  actually 
of  the  nature  of  cloud  or  fog,  and  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  the  glowing  vapors  of  many  metallic  ele- 
ments into  innumerable  globules  or  vesi- 
cles resembling  the  water-vesicles  of  our 
clouds.  From  the  inner  surface  of  some 
of  these  clouds,  we  could  perceive  that 
metallic  rain  was  falling.  The  metallic 
showers  were  particularly  heavy  on  the 
borders  of  the  spot,  though  whether  this 
was  due  to  the  cooling  to  which  the  region 
of  the  spot  appeared  to  have  been  expos- 
ed, or  to  electrical  action  caused  by  the 
intense  activity  all  round  the  spot,  we 
could  not  satisfactorily  determine.  And 
though  we  visited  several  other  spots — one 
of  them  remarkably  large — we  could  per- 
ceive nothing  explanatory  of  these  local- 
ized showers. 

In  passing  over  the  general  photosphere 
— that  is,  over  regions  where  there  were 
no  spots — we  saw  no  signs  of  the  objects 
which    have    been    called  willow-leaves. 
The  photosphere  presents  a  curdled  aspect, 
as  though  the  metallic  clouds  which  pro- 
duce the  greater  part  of  its  light  had  been 
agitated  into  somewhat  uniforaily-disposed 
waves — not  rollers,  but  such  waves  as  are 
seen  when  two  seas  meet — but  there  was 
nothing  suggestive  of  interlacing.     In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  dark   depres- 
sions, however,  the  rounded  clouds  seemed 
to  be  lengthened  by  the  effects  of  atmos- 
pheric disturbance,  an  effect  which  was  en- 
hanced by  the  downfall  of  metallic  show- 
ers from  these  clouds.     X.,  who  had  been 
inclined   to  entertain  the  belief  that  the 
bright  solar  willow-leaves  are  in  some  sense 
organized   beings,  admitted  at  once  that 
nothing  in  their  aspect  on  a  nearer  view 
encourages  such  a  conception  of  their  na- 
ture. 

We  visited  both  spot  zones,  and  exam- 
ined many  spot  depressions  in  several 
stages  of  development.  From  what  we 
saw,  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
spots  are  caused,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  arrival  of  matter  from  without,  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  cause  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  solar  atmosphere  to  be  cooled. 
It  was  clear,  indeed,  that  much  of  the  mat- 
ter which  continued  to  arrive  from  without 
caused  a  local  increase  of  the  sun's  heat. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  matter 
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which  arrived  nearly  on  a  vertical  course. 
But  other  matter,  which  descended  less 
rapidly  to  the  surface,  produced  a  precisely 
contrary  effect,  and  as  it  settled  down  in 
the  solar  atmosphere,  displacing  and  driv- 
ing outwards  the  intensely  bright  solar 
clouds,  it  appeared  to  cool  the  underlying 
matter  in  such  sort  as  to  cause  it  to  shine 
less  resplendentiy  than  elsewhere.  But  all 
round  a  region  thus  cooled,  intense  erup- 
tive action  was  invariably  excited,  every 
spot  we  visited  being  literally  circled  about 
by  prominences  of  greater  or  less  size. 
Some  of  these  eruptions  were  so  amazing- 
ly active  that  the  ejected  matter  (which 
seemed  to  come  from  an  immeasurable 
depth)  was  propelled  with  a  velocity  even 
exceeding  that  of  any  of  the  matter  which 
arrived  from  without;  so  that  we  could 
not  but  conclude  that  the  matter  thus  dis- 
gorged was  driven  wholly  and  for  ever 
away 'from  the  sun.  There  were  signs 
which  led  us  to  believe  that  intense  elec- 
trical action  was  excited  during  these  erup- 
tions, and  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that 
such  action  may  afford  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  radiations  seen  in  the  puter 
solar  envelopes. 

Although  not  liable  to  any  sense  of  fa- 
tigue, and  impervious  to  any  of  those  risks 
which  seemed  to  multiply  around  us,  we 
began  to  be  bewildered  by  the  succession 
of  wonders  which  had  been  revealed  to  us. 
y.,  in  particular,  wished  to  escape  from  the 


fierce  light  and  the  dazzling  colors,  as  well 
as  from  the  inconceivable  uproar  and  tu- 
mult, which  we  had  now  experienced,  for 
some  hours  in  reality,  but  for  an  age  to 
our  perceptions.  X.  was  desirous  of  pene- 
trating deeply  beneath  the  photosphere,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  answer  to  some  of  those 
questions  which  have  lately  arisen  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  sun's  interior.  He 
suffered  himself,  however,  to  be  overruled, 
though  exacting  from  us  a  promise  that 
this,  our  first  voyage  to  the  sun,  should  not 
be  the  last 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  thought  that  chiefly 
occupied  us  as  we  returned  to  the  earth  ? 
On  all  sides  were  countless  myriads  of 
stars ;  in  front,  the  mighty  convolution  of 
the  galaxy,  infinitely  complex  in  star-tex- 
ture ;  directly  below,  the  great  Magellanic 
cloud,  full  of  stars  and  star^clusters ;  suns 
every  where,  of  every  order  of  magnitude 
and  splendor.  We  nad  wondered  at  the 
beautiful  spectacle  presented  by  the  sun  of 
our  own  system ;  but  now  that  we  had 
visited  that  sun,  and  had  learned  some- 
thing of  its  amazing  might  and  activity, 
the  thought  seemed  awful,  nay,  almost 
appalling,  that  all  those  suns,  as  well  as 
the  unnumbered  millions  which  we  could 
not  perceive,  were  of  like  nature — that 
the  infinitely  wonderful  scene  we  had 
just  beheld  was  thus  infinitely  multiplied 
throughout  the  infinite  universe  of  the 
Almighty. 


•♦•■ 


St  Paul's. 
TO    "LYDIA    LANGUISH." 


You  ask  me,  Lydia,  "  whether  I, 
If  you  refuse  my  suit,  shall  die." 

(Now  pray  don't  be  offended ;) 
Although  the  time  be  out  of  joint, 
I  should  not  to  a  bodkin's  point 

Resort,  at  once,  to  mend  it ; 
Nor,  if  your  doubtfiil  mood  endure, 
Attempt  a  final  Water-cure 

Except  against  my  wishes ; 
For  I  respectfully  decline 
To  dignify  the  Serpentine 

And  make  hors-d*(tuvres  for  fishes. 
But,  if  you  ask  me  whether  I 

Composedly  can  go. 
Without  a  look,  without  a  sigh. 

Why,  then  I  answer — No. 
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You  are  assured,"  you  sadly  say, 
(If  in  this  most  considerate  way 

To  treat  my  suit  your  will  is,) 
That  I  shall  "  quickly  find  as  fair 
Some  new  Neaera's  tangled  hair — 

Some  easier  Amaryllis." 
I  can  not  promise  to  be  cold 
If  smiles  are  kind  as  yours  of  old 

On  lips  of  later  beauties ; 
Not  can  I  hope  to  quite  forget 
The  homage  that  is  Nature's  debt, 

While  man  has  social  duties ; 
But,  if  you  ask,  do  I  prefer 

To  you  I  honor  so 
This  highly  hypothetic  Her, 

I  answer  plainly — No. 


You  fear,  you  fi-ankly  add,  "  to  find 
In  me  too  late  the  altered  mind 

That  altering  Time  estranges." 
To  this  I  make  response  that  we. 
As  ph3rsiologists  agree, 

Must  have  septennial  changes ; 
This  is  a  thing  beyond  control, 
And  it  were  best  upon  the  whole 

To  try  and  find  out  whether 
We  could  not,  by  some  means,  arrange 
This  not-to-be-avoided  change 

So  as  to  change  together : 
But,  had  you  asked  me  to  allow 

That  you  could  ever  grow 
Le^  amiable  than  you  are  now, — 

Emphatically — Na 


But — to  be  serious — ^if  you  care 
To  know  how  I  shall  really  bear 

This  much-discussed  rejection, 
I  answer  you.    As  feeling  men 
Behave,  in  best  romances,  when 

You  outrage  their  affection ; 
With  all  the  ecstasy  of  woe. 
By  which,  as  melodramas  show, 

Despah:  is  simulated ; 
Enforced  by  aH  the  watery  grief 
Which  hughest  pocket-handkerchief 

Has  ever  indicated ; 
And  when,  arrived  so  far,  you  say 

In  tragic  accents  "  Go," 
Then,  Lydia,  then— I  still  shall  stay, 

And  &rmly  answer — No. 
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More  than  a  year  has  passed  away  since 
the  death  of  General  Lee.  In  ordinary 
times  such  an  event  could  hardly  have 
happened  without  reviving,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  much  of  the  eager  interest  with 
which,  between  1861  and  1865,  the  Old 
World  watched  the  Titanic  Civil  War  of 
the  New.  But  during  the  October  of 
1870,  when  General  Lee  breathed  his  last, 
the  siege  of  Paris  absorbed  the  thoughts 
and  engrossed  the  attention  of  civilized 
mankind.  Little  or  no  notice  has  there- 
fore been  taken  in  England  of  the  death  of 
one  who,  when  his  career,  character,  and 
military  genius  are  better  known  and  un- 
derstood, will,  in  spite  of  his  defeat,  be 
pronounced  the  greatest  soldier,  with  two 
exceptions,  that  any  English-speaking  na- 
tion has  ever  produced.  Upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  circumstances  have 
conspired  to  obscure  the  great  deeds  and 
spotless  purity  of  the  noblest  son  to  whom 
the  North- American  continent  has  hitherto 
given  birth.  A  *•  Life  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee"  has  indeed  appeared,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke,  upon  which  we 
propose  to  make  a  few  comments ;  but  it 
can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  more  than 
an  adumbration  of  the  man  whom  it  pro- 
fesses to  delineate.  Public  expectation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  anticipates 
much  from  a  biography,  already  too  long 
delayed,  of  which  Colonel  Marshall,  who 
for  four  years  served  at  General  Lee's  right 
hand  in  the  position  which  corresponds  in 
European  armies  to  our  Chief  of  Staff,  is 
to  be  the  author.  But  in  both  sections  of 
the  reconstructed  Union  the  passions  and 
animosities  of  the  American  War  are  still 
SD  much  alive  that  it  is  a  political  neces- 
sity for  General  Lee's  conquerors  to  dark- 
en his  fame  and  sneer  at  his  achievements. 

Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  the  reasons 
by  which  General  Badeau  explains  the 
secession  of  General  Lee  and  his  Southern 
fellow-officers.  To  many  of  them  the 
struggle  to  decide  whether  their  State  or 
the  Union  claimed  priority  of  allegiance 
was  no  less  painful  than  the  struggle — so 
beautifully  described  in  Clarendon's  "  His- 
tory of  the  English-  Rebellion" — which 
raged  in  the  breast  of  Falkland.  **  When 
there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace," 


says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  Falkland  would  be 
exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any  thing 
which  he  thought  might  promote  it ;  and, 
sitting  among  his  friends,  often  after  a  deep 
silence  and  frequent  sighs,  would  with  a 
shrill  and  sad  accent  ingeminate  the  word 
Peace ^  Peace ;  and  would  passionately  pro- 
fess that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and 
the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation 
the  kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took 
his  sleep  from   him,   and   would   shortly 
break  his  heart."     No  one  who  served  by 
General  Lee's  side  during  the  war,  or  who 
had  occasional  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  him  during  the  five  years  of  life  which 
remained  after  his  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox Court-House,  can  entertain  any  doubt 
that  he  suffered  no  less  agony  of  heart 
than  the  young  and  accomplished  Royal- 
ist who  died   on  the   field  of  Newbury. 
But  to  brand  him  with  jnfamy,  and  call 
him  a  traitor  and  a  recreant  because  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  fight  for  the  State 
which  sent  him  to  West  Point  and  paid  for 
his  education,  is  unworthy  of  so  brave  and 
sensible  a  man  as  General  Schenck.     Even 
in  the  report  of  Lieutenant-General  U.  S. 
Grant  upon  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
in   1864  and  186^,  he  has  but  one  faint 
word  of  approbation  to  bestow  upon  the 
adversary  who,  having  fought   with    un-* 
shaken  fortitude  and  self-denial  through- 
out the  war,  became  the  most  patient  and 
loyal  of  citizens  when  his  sword  was  sur- 
rendered.    "  General  Lee's  great  influence 
throughout  the  whole  South,"  says  his  con- 
queror, "  caused  his  example  to  be  follow- 
ed ;  and  to-day  the  result  is,  that  the  ar- 
mies lately  under  his  leadership  are  at 
their  homes,  desiring  peace  and  quiet,  and 
their  arms  are  in  the  hands  of  our  ordnance 
officers."    The  patience,  humility,  and  mo- 
deration of  General  Lee  during  the  five 
closing  years  of  his  life  extorted  frequent 
admiration  from  his  late  antagonists,  but 
have  hitherto  won  from  them  no  conces- 
sions to  his  crushed  and  oppressed  breth- 
ren and  sisters  in  the  South.     The  rem- 
nant  of  the  armies  over  which   he  was 
supreme  "  desired  peace  and  quiet"  as  in- 
tensely as  their  Northern  conquerors ;  but 
after  they  had  for  three  years  been  ruled 
by  the  sword,  and  despoiled  by  "carpet- 
baggers" and  negroes,  it  was  natural  that 
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the  discontent  of  a  brave  and  proud  people 
should  here  and  there  break  out  in  a  few 
spasmodic  flutterings  of  disaffection.  In 
one  of  his  speeches  to  his  constituents,  Mr. 
Grant  Duff,  himself  an  ardent  Northerner, 
told  them  that 

"  Reconstruction  is  the  readmission  of 
the  seceding  States  to  political  communion 
with  the  States  which  remained  true  to  tl^ 
Union,  and  the  restoration  to  them  of 
those  powers  of  self-government  which, 
forfeited  by  the  war,  had  been  replaced 
since  their  defeat  by  military  rule.  But 
how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  The  majority 
of  the  United  States  Legislature  decided 
that  each  of  the  States  should  choose  a 
new  constitution  for  itself,  and  that  in 
choosing  it  the  old  planters,  *the  mean 
whites,'  and  the  ex-slaves  should  all  have 
an  equal  voice ;  but  that  all  the  principal 
rebels,  and  the  whites  who  would  not  tJike 
a  test-oath,  should  be  excluded.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  has  been,  that  constitutions  for 
the  Southern  States  have  been  prepared  in 
the  North,  and  voted  at  the  South  over  the 
heads  of  white  men  by  negro  majorities." 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  whose  Northern 
proclivities  during  the  war  were  not  less 
pronounced  than  those  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
or  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  calls  recon- 
struction, as  understood  and  practiced  by 
the  Republican  party — 

**  A  provision  for  a  war  of  races,  with  the 
express  object  of  keeping  down  a  people, 
in  order  that  that  people  may  be  debarred 
from  all  political  power  in  the  empire.  In 
Georgia,  the  black  men,  on  those  lines  of 
reconstruction,  would  have  the  power  of 
making  all  laws  for  the  restraint  of  the 
white.  But  it  has  never  been  intended  to 
intrust  this  power  to  the  negroes ;  the  in- 
tention is  that,  through  the  negroes,  all 
political  power,  both  State  and  Federal, 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  North — that  the  North  shall 
have  its  heel  upon  the  South,  and  that  the 
conquered  shall  be  subject  to. the  con- 
querors. Nrv^r  has  there  been  a  more  ter- 
rible cotidition  imposed  upon  a  fallen  people. 
For  an  Italian  to  feel  an  Austrian  over 
him,  for  a  Pole  to  feel  a  Russian  over  him, 
has  been  bad  indeed ;  but  it  has  been  left 
for  the  political  animosity  of  a  Republican 
from  the  North — a  man  who  himself  re- 
jects all  contact  with  the  negro — to  subject 
the  late  Southern  slave-owner  to  dominion 
from  the  African  who  was  yesterday  his 
slave," 


The  oppression  of  the  South,  which  is 
to-day  far  worse  than  when  these  words  of 
Mr.  Trollope  were  written,  wrung  General 
Lee's  affectionate  heart  as  the  loss  of 
Calais  weighed  upon  the  spirits  of  our 
own  Queen  Mary.  Lord  Macaulay  tells 
us  that  "  no  creature  is  so  revengeful  as  a 
proud  man  who  has  humbled  himself  in 
vain ;"  but  during  the  concluding  years  of 
General  Lee's  life,  no  symptoms  of  pas- 
sion or  vindictiveness  were  discernible  in 
his  daily  bearing.  He  mourned  over  the 
abject  and  oppressed  condition  of  South- 
Carolina  until  death  freed  his  soul  from 
the  suffering  which  crushed  him.  Mr. 
John  Esten  Cooke  makes  it  abundantly 
evident  that  he  died  from  a  broken  heart. 
But  in  order  that  the  virtues  of  a  singularly 
pure  and  noble  character  may  not  be  un- 
recorded in  England,  we  desire  to  follow 
Mr.  Cooke  through  some  of  the  most  nota- 
ble passages  of  his  hero's  life,  and  to  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  make  Robert  E.  Lee's 
memory  a  precious  possession  wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken. 

"  The  Lees  of  Virginia,"  says  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  "  spring  from  an  ancient 
and  resj>ectable  family  of  Essex  in  Eng- 
land," whose  ancestor  came  over  to  the 
fast-anchored  isle  with  William  the  Con- 
queror.    One  member  of  this  family,  Li- 
onel Lee,  accompanied  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  to  the   Holy  Land,  and  displayed 
special  gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  The 
first   of  the  Virginian  Lees,  Richard  by 
name,  was  an  ardent  monarchist,  and  left 
the  old  country  in  the  troubled  times  of 
King  Charies  the  First     « It  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  whether 
he  sought  refuge  in  Virginia  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  King's  cause,  or  was  tempted  to 
emigrate  with  a  view  to  better  his  fortunes 
in  the  New  World."     Whatever  may  have 
been  his  motive  in  repairing  to  Virginia, 
Richard  Lee  undoubtedly  brought  with 
him  from  England  a  number  of  followers 
and  servants,  and  took  up  extensive  tracts 
of  land  in  the  Old  Dominion.     Among 
the  manor-houses  whic'i;he  there  built  or 
commenced,  was  one  at  Stratford,  in  the 
Virginian  county  of  Westmoreland — with- 
in which  county  George  Washington  him- 
self was  bom.     This  house  having  subse- 
quently been  destroyed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt 
— Queen  Anne  herself  hiiving  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  fund  subtcribed  in  England 
and  in  the  colony  for  its  re-erection — and 
became  at  a  later  date  tlie  birthplace  oC 
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Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  of  his  distin- 
guished son,  Robert  Edward.  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  the  father  of  the  great  Con- 
federate general,  was  one  of  Washington's 
best  subordinates ;  and  under  the  sobriquet 
of  "  Light-Horse  Harry,"  gained  conspicu- 
ous fame  as  a  cavalry  general  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war  of  the  American  colonies 
against  England.  In  a  letter  written  in 
1789,  George  Washington  conveys  his 
"  love  and  thanks"  to  Light-Horse  Harry, 
whose  admirable  qualities  as  a  soldier  were 
always  recapitulated  with  modest  pride  by 
his  still  greater  son.  In  1869  General  R. 
E.  Lee  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
father's  "  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  South- 
ern Department,"  to  which  he  prefixed  an 
unostentatious  Ufe  of  its  author.  Richard 
Henry  Lee  was  twice  married ;  and  by  his 
second  wife,  Anne  Hill  Carter,  he  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters — Charles 
Carter,  Robert  Edward^  Smith,  Anne,  and 
Mildred.  The  old  house  at  Stratford, 
wherein  the  great  American  soldier  first 
saw  the  light,  deserves  a  few  passing  words 
of  comment.  It  is  one  of  those  Virginian 
manor-houses  which  so  warmed  the  heart 
and  kindled  the  fancy  of  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray ;  for  in  one  of  these,  he 
loved  to  say,  that  it  would  delight  him  to 
write  the  history,  which  he  always  contem- 
plated but  never  executed,  of  the  times  of 
good  Queen  Anne.  The  bricks,  paving- 
tiles,  carvings,  window-sashes,  furniture, 
and  decorations  of  these  stately  old  coun- 
try-houses, were  all  transported  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Old  Dominion.  English  plas- 
terers molded  and  spread  the  ceilings; 
EngHsh  masons  upraised  the  Italian  man- 
telpieces which  they  brought  with  them 
across  the  Atlantic;  English  carpenters 
made  fast  the  window-sashes,  and  set  up 
the  lintels  of  the  doors.  Their  book-shelves 
were  filled  with  the  great  English  classics 
who  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age  of 
Queen  Anne.  Within  the  libraries  of  some 
of  these  houses  Thackeray  passed  many 
hours,  enraptured  to  find  himself  surround- 
ed by  the  works  of  all  the  English  authors 
who  were  most  to  his  taste.  There  he 
again  familiarized  himself  with  the  ten- 
der grace  of  Addison,  the  rugged  force  of 
Smollett ;  there  he  forgot  the  "  wild  relish 
and  vicious  exuberance  of  the  too  copious 
present"  by  bending  over  the  pages  of 
Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke,  Walsh, 
and  Granville ;  and  there  for  the  first  time 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  ''  Memoirs 


of  Colonel  Byrd  of  Westover,"  the  found- 
er, during  George  II.'s  reign,  of  Virginia's 
beautiful  capital  at  Richmond.  The  very 
bricks,  paving-stones,  and  window-frames 
of  Westover,  Brandon,  or  Stratford,  ex- 
haled an  atmosphere  which  was  fi^grant 
to  his  nostrils,  and  enabled  him  again  to 
summon  into  fleshly  existence  those  Eng- 
lish worthies  of  whose  literature  he  was  so 
fond.  There  he  loved  to  rehearse  that 
Charles  II.  wore  a  coronation-robe  of  Vir- 
ginia silk  when  reinstalled  upon  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  in  gratitude 
for  her  loyalty  in  the  hour  of  his  abase- 
ment, he  permitted  the  proud  old  State  to 
rank  thenceforward  in  the  British  Empire 
with  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
to  bear  upon  her  shield  the  motto.  En  dai 
Virgifda  quartam. 

The  early  influences  of  the  old  grange 
at  Stratford,  in  which  he  was  bom,  had 
much  to  do  with  shaping  the  character  of 
General  Lee. 

"Critics,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "charged 
him  with  family  pride.  If  he  possessed 
that  virtue  or  failing,  the  fact  was  not 
strange.  Stratford  opened  before  his  child- 
ish eyes  a  memorial  of  the  old  splendor  of 
the  Lees.  He  saw  around  him  old  por- 
traits, old  plate,  and  old  furniture.  Old 
parchments  contained  histories  of  the  deeds 
of  his  race ;  old  genealogical  trees  traced 
their  line  far  back  into  the  past ;  old  ser- 
vants grown  gray  in  the  house  waited  up- 
on the  child;  and,  in  a  comer  of  one  of 
the  great  apartments,  an  old  soldier,  grey 
too,  and  shattered  in  health,  once  the 
firiend  of  Washington  and  Greene,  was 
writing  the  history  of  the  battles  in  which 
he  had  drawn  his  sword  for  his  native 
land." 

To  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  General  Lee 
retained  the  affection  for  trees,  streams, 
mountains,  and  country  associations  with 
which  his  happy  childhood  at  Stratford  had 
imbued  him.  One  of  the  last  letters  which 
he  ever  A^TOte  contains  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  My  visits  to  Florida  and  the  White 
Sulphur  have  not  benefited  me  much ;  but 
it  did  me  good  to  go  to  the  White  House" 
— a  small  country  seat  not  far  from  Rich- 
mond, which  came  into  his  possession  by 
his  marriage  with  Mary  Custis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Washington's  adopted  son — "  and 
to  see  the  mules  walking  round,  and  the 
com  growing."  He  loved  the  country,  the 
woods,  the  birds,  and  the  brooks  as  fondly 
as  Izaak  Walton  orWaterton.     His  favor- 
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ite  talk  was  about  country  life ;  and  noth- 
ing was  so  grateful  to  him  as  a  chat  with 
plain  Virginian  farmers.  The  writer  of 
these  words  well  remembers  a  ride  on 
horseback  which  he  took  in  company  with 
General  Lee  upon  the  morning  of  the  7  th 
of  May,  1863.  The  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville — which,  regarded  militarily,  will 
always  bear  the  same  testimony  to  Lee's 
tactical  ability  as  did  Leuthen  to  that  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  or  Salamanca  to  that 
of  Wellington — had  just  been  fought.  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  at  the  head  of  what  he  had 
just  called  "  the  finest  army  on  the  planet," 
had  retreated,  in  confusion  and  discomfit- 
lu-e,  across  the  Rapidan.  If  ever  there  was 
a  moment  when  human  vanity  would  have 
been  pardonable  and  natural.  General  Lee 
might  have  betrayed  it  upon  the  morning 
of  the  day  which  followed  Hooker's  re- 
treat With  Utile  more  than  40,000  men, 
the  great  Confederate  captain  had  defeat- 
ed and  utterly  routed  a  host  of  at  least 
130,000  Federals.  Nevertheless,  even  at 
this  intoxicating  moment,  not  a  particle  of 
self-exaltation  or  conscious  triumph  was 
discoverable  on  Lee's  features,  or  tracea- 
ble in  his  conversation.  Cognizant  of  the 
enormous  superiority  of  the  resources  wiel- 
ded by  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to 
do,  he  felt  that  Chancellorsville,  like  Fred- 
ericksburg, would  produce  little  effect  upon 
the  North,  and  that  "  another  Union  ar- 
my," magnificently  found  in  every  respect, 
would  again  take  the  field  before  many 
weeks  had  passed.  Heart-sick  at  the  flow 
of  blood  by  whigh  he  was  surrounded — 
his  road  lay  ovej^round  where  the  hottest 
fighting  had  takin  place — and  attettdn  by 
the  recent  wounds  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
from  which,  however,  upon  the  morning  in 
question,  he  did  not  anticipate  a  fatal  re- 
sulty  General  Lee  said,  in  weariness  and 
anguish,  "  All  that  I  want  them"  (the  Fed- 
erals) "  to  do  is  to  leave  us  what  we  are, 
plain  Virginian  fanners."  There  never  was 
a  man  who  had  in  him  so  litde  of  the 
*'  politician,"  as  his  own  countrymen  un- 
derstand that  term.  "  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Cailisley  the  well-known  lawyer  of  Wash- 
ington, a  man  of  high  character,  who  had 
known  Lee  long  and  intimately,  '*  that  he 
was  fiieer  than  any  man  I  ever  knew  fi*om 
the  taint  of  any  passion  or  party  preju- 
dice." He  stood  apart  firom  the  intrigues, 
schemes,  and  guile  of  cities  and  their  deni- 
zens, as  though  unconscious  of  their  exist- 
ence, but  with  quiet  scorn  deep-seated  in  his 


heart.  He  was  a  fine  judge  of  character; 
and  his  diagnosis  of  men  and  women  was 
too  keen  and  accurate  for  him  to  blind  his 
eyes  to  the  little  petrinesses,  self-seekings, 
and  intrigues  which  daily  came  across  him. 
But  although  he  perceived,  and  quietly  put 
them  aside,  he  never  betrayed  his  con- 
sciousness of  their  existence,  or  wounded 
amour  propre  by  any  thing  seeming  to  con- 
vey a  reproach.  But,  after  all,  the  most 
winning  of  his  traits  was  the  affection  and 
confidence  which,  without  any  seeming 
consciousness,  and  without  an  effort,  he 
inspired  in  little  children.  Often,  in  the 
course  of  the  great  Civil  War,  he  would 
approach  a  Virginian  farm-house  inhabited 
by  a  family  of  whom  he  knew  nothing. 
Adored  as 'he  was  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Old  Dominion,  the 
fame  of  his  approach  preceded  him  wher- 
ever he  went.  In  response  to  the  cordial 
welcome  always  extended  to  him,  he  would 
descend  from  his  horse  and  sit  down  for  a 
few  minutes  upon  the  porch,  accepting, 
perhaps,  a  glass  of  water,  and  possibly  a 
square  inch  or  two  of  corn-bread,  but  nev- 
er taking  any  thing  more.  It  might  have 
been  imagined  that  the  gravity  and  seri- 
ousness of  his  demeanor  would  have  pos- 
sessed Httle  attraction  for  young  children. 
But  before  many  minutes  had  passed,  it 
was  invariably  remarked  that  one  or  two 
children  would  be  crowding  round  his 
knees,  and,  finger  in  mouth,  looking  up 
into  his  kind,  honest  face.  He  was  gener- 
ally surrounded  by  younger,  more  demon- 
strative, and  more  talkative  ofiicers.  But 
his  empire  over  the  hearts  of  the  young, 
though,  like  all  his  other  great  qualities, 
unconsciously  manifested,  was  irresistible. 
If  it  may  be  said  without  irreverence,  it 
was  impossible  at  such  moments  to  forget 
the  affection  with  which  the  Master,  whom 
General  Lee  loved  to  serve,  "  suffered  little 
children"  to  draw  near  unto  His  presence, 
and  saw  in  them  an  image  of  that  child- 
like faith  which  is  the  shortest  and  surest 
path  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

One  other  advantage  was  gained  by 
General  Lee  from  the  country  life  and 
simple  tastes  of  his  boyhood.  He  carried 
with  him  into  the  field  a  ''  superb  physical 
health  and  strength" — to  quote  Mr.  Cooke's 
words — "  which  remained  unshaken  by  all 
the  hardships  of  war."  The  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  the  history  of  the  great 
Civil  War  in  America  can  be  fairly  and 
impartially  written.     It  may  reasonably  be 
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•doubted  whether  such  a  history  can  ever 
be  written  by  any  one  who  took  part  in, 
or  was  an  eye-witness  of  it,  upon  cither 
side.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  greatest 
military  histories  of  the  world — those,  for 
instance,  of  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Sir 
William  Napier,  and  General  Foy — ^have 
been  written  by  men  who  themselves 
fought  in  the  wars  which  they  have  so 
ably  delineated;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  matchless  masterpieces  of  the  two 
Greek  historians,  narratives  of  wars  by 
soldiers  who  fought  in  them  are  never  free — 
altogether  free — from  partisan  bias.  Traces 
of  it  are  recognizable  in  many  passages  of 
Sir  William  Napier ;  they  are  of  constant 
recurrence  in  the  pages  of  his  French 
antityp>e.  General  Foy.  But  whenever 
the  story  of  the  American  Civil  War  is 
truly  and  exhaustively  told,  it  will  become 
abundantly  apparent,  if  its  chronicler  does 
his  duty,  that  seldom  if  ever  in  modem 
history  has  there  been  a  struggle,  firsdy, 
upon  so  large  a  scale;  secondly,  which 
was  so  long  maintained ;  and  thirdly,  in 
which  the  disproportion  of  the  combatants 
was  so  great.  One  of  England's  greatest 
soldiers.  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  ex- 
claims, **  How  much  more  depends  u|x>n 
the  chief  than  u|x>n  the  numbers  of  an 
armv  I  Alexander  invaded  Persia  with 
only  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse ;  Hanni- 
bal entered  Italy  with  20,000  foot  and 
6000  horse,  having  lost  30,000  men  in 
crossing  the  Alps.  What  did  he  attempt 
with  this  small  army  ?  The  conquest  of 
Italy  from  the  Romans,  who,  with  their 
allies,  could  bring  into  the  field  800,000 
men  in  arras ;  and  he  maintained  the  war 
there  for  fifteen  rears."  Without  main- 
taining  that  General  Lee,  who  was  nei- 
ther an  Alexander  nor  a  Hannibal,  had 
such  odds  against  him  as  these  two  great 
captains  of  ancient  histon^*,  we  doubt 
whether  any  general  of  modem  history 
ever  sustained  for  four  vears — a  fer  Ion  5- 
er  time  nowadavs  than  Hannibal's  fifteen 
years  in  the  remote  past — a  war  in  which, 
while  disposing  of  scanty  resources  him- 
sdf^  he  had  against  him  so  enormous  an 
aggregate  of  men,  horses,  ships,  and  sup- 
plies. It  is  an  under  rather  than  o\-er 
estimate  of  the  respecti\'e  strength  of  the 
two  sections  to  state  that,  during  the  first 
two  years,  the  odds,  all  told,  were  ten  to 
ODe,  during  the  last  two  twenty  to  one, 
against  the  Confederates.  The  courage 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  rebel  armv  is 


refireshing  to  contemplate  in  these  days, 
which  have  seen  a  European  war  between 
two  nations  equal  in  numbers  and  re- 
sources triumphantly  closed  in  seven 
months,  and  stained  by  the  three  unpre- 
cedented capitulations  of  Sedan,  Metz, 
and  Paris.  But,  after  all,  the  one  name 
^which,  in  connection  with  the  great  Ame- 
rican Civil  War,  posteris  narratum  aique 
iraditum  suferstes  erity  is  the  name  of  Ro- 
bert Edward  Lee.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  biographer  or  historian  will  ever  por- 
tray him  as  he  seemed  to  those  who  served 
by  his  side  and  knew  him  best  It  is  as 
impossible  to  describe  as  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive ;  and  the  negations  of  General  Lee's 
character  dwell  more  in  the  memory  than 
the  positive  attributes  of  other  men.  He 
was  never  haughty,  never  insolent,  never 
vain,  never  false,  never  idle,  never  self- 
indulgent,  never  unpoised,  never  unchari- 
table, never  ungenerous.  In  no  form  did 
he  use  or  touch  tobacco ;  had  no  taste  for 
liquor  of  any  kind,  and  seemed  never  to 
require  a  stimulant  Were  it  possible  to 
give  a  statistical  record  of  the  amount  of 
food  which,  during  his  four  crucial  years 
of  trial.  General  Lee  consumed,  it  would 
be  found  that  no  great  captain  was  ever 
so  abstemious.  Of  a  truth,  his  "  superb 
physical  health,  which  remained  unshaken 
by  all  the  hardships  of  war,"  counted  for 
much  in  molding  the  shape  of  his  coua- 
trv's  historv. 

The  biography  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J. 
EL  Cooke  is  more  successful  in  dclineadng 
the  private  and  personal  traits  of  General 
Lee  than  in  tracing  his  -Hiblic  career.  It 
is  well  and  tastefiillv  written,  and  its  Ian- 
guage  is  altogether  free  fixjm  disfiguring 
**  Americanisms."  But  Mr.  Cooke's  de- 
scriptions of  batdes  lack  fire  and  force,  and 
he  has  none  of  the  gifts  of  a  military  histo- 
rian. Reverting  to  its  personal  remini- 
scences, we  search  in  vain  for  any  allusion 
to  one  of  General  Lee's  peculiarides,  which 
no  one  who  lived  much  in  his  society 
could  have  £suled  to  notice.  We  refer  to 
his  rich  sense  of  humor — a  quality*  which 
Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  character  of  Hannibal, 
savs  is  rardv  wanrin^  in  creat  men.   lliere 

*  ^  ^  ^ 

was  a  quiet  vein  of  unmalignant  fun  in 
•*  L'ncle  Robert" — for  thus  he  was  alwa\-s 
named  by  his  ^ithusiastic  followers — ^which 
was  continually  cropping  to  the  surface, 
and  the  recollection  of  which  often  raises 
a  smile  on  the  lips  of  those  who  liveil  by 
his  side,  and  n»nember  how  quaintly  he 
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loved  to  manifest  it.  The  two  following 
anecdotes  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  nature : 
About  a  week  before  the  battle  of  Frede- 
ricksburg— that  is  to  say,  on  or  about  the 
6th  of  December,  1862 — the  weather  was 
for  a  few  days  bitterly  cold.  General  Lee 
and  his  Staff  were  camping  out — as  usual,  in 
tents — about  three  mUes  to  the  south  of  the 
Rappahannock  River  and  the  little  town  of 
Fredericksburg*  There  were  some  mem- 
bers of  his  Staff,  who,  although  young 
enough  to  be  his  sons,  were  more  sensible 
of  the  cold  than  their  iron  chief.  To  him, 
as  to  Hannibal,  cold  or  heat  made  no  dif- 
ference; for  in  both  there  was,  as  Livy 
writes  of  one  of  them,  caloris  ac  frigoris 
paiientia  par — nullo  labore  aut  corpus  fati- 
gan\  aut  animus  vinci  poterat  Standing 
round  the  camp-fire  upon  the  morning  in 
question,  and  shivering  before  each  blast 
of  a  biting  wind  which  came  fi*om  the 
frozen  north,  and  reminding  the  sufferers 
that  the  thermometer  was  below  zero, 
more  than  one  member  of  General  Lee's 
Staff  was  heard  to  mutter  an  aspiration  for 
a  glass  of  whisky-toddy,  or  some  other  al- 
coholic stimulant  No  one  noticed  that 
the  General  took  any  cognizance  of  this 
half-articulate  expression  of  a  wish.  But 
presently,  emerging  from  his  tent  with  a 
stone  bottle  or  demijohn  under  his  arm, 
he  drew  near  to  the  camp-fire,  and  said  : 
"  Gentlemen,  the  morning  is  very  cold — 
the  kindness  of  a  friend  enables  me  to 
offer  you  a  cordial:  pray  bring  your  tin 
cups  and  taste  what  I  have  here."  There 
were  one  or  two  on-lookers  who  noticed  a 
twinkle  in  the  old  soldier's  eye,  and  a  lurk- 
ing smile  upon  his  mouth,  which  taught 
them  to  anticipate  a  "  sell."  But  the  mar 
jority  of  the  company  hastily  fetched  their 
drinking-cups  and  stood  expectant  round 
their  chief.  The  cork  was  drawn,  and  the 
liquor  proved  to  be  butter-milk.  Upon 
another  occasion,  two  members  of  his 
Staff  sat  up  late  at  night  discussinpf  a  keg 
of  whisky  and  a  problem  of  algebra.  Upon 
meeting  one  of  them  in  the  morning.  Gen- 
eral Lee  inquired,  as  usual,  after  his  health, 
and  learned  in  reply  that  he  was  suffering 
fkx)m  a  headache.  "Ah,  Colonel,"  re- 
marked the  old  man,  "I  have  often  ob- 
served that  when  the  unknown  quantities, 
X  and^,  are  represented  by  a  keg  of  whis- 
ky and  a  tin  cup,  the  solution  of  the  equa- 
tion is  usually  a  headache !" 

We  are  tempted  to  linger  a  moment 
longer    over    some   points  of  character 


which  caused  General  Lee  to  be  often 
misunderstood,  and  sometimes  to  be  mis- 
represented. There  were  many  to  main- 
tain that,  though  spotless  and  irreproacha- 
ble, he  was  cold  and  unsympathetic,  and 
that  his  immunity  firom  human  vices  and 
frailties  arose  from  absence  of  passion. 
I'he  truth,  however,  is  that  no  one  ever 
had  a  more  human  heart  than  General 
Lee.  His  temper  was  naturally  quick,  im- 
petuous, and  choleric,  but  his  inexorable 
and  ever-present  sense  of  duty — which,  as 
will  presently  be  seen,  he  called  "  the  sub- 
limest  word  in  our  language" — constrain- 
ed him  to  control  every  passionate  im- 
pulse. Being  in  his  fifty-fifth  year  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  had  already 
learned  to  check  his  natural  tendency  to 
choler ;  but  no  one  could  have  seen  much 
of  him  between  1861  and  1865  without 
perceiving  that  passion  was  by  no  means 
extinguished  in  his  heart.  There  are 
many  who  remember  how,  upon  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  1864,  a  sud^ 
den  and  impetuous  onslaught  was  made, 
just  after  the  break  of  dawn,  by  a  picked 
body  of  Federal  troops,  whom  General 
Grant  launched  against  a  salient  of  his  ad- 
versary's lines  in  the  forests  of  Spotsylva- 
nia. This  salient  was  occupied  by  John- 
son's division  of  Ewell's  Confederate 
Corps.  The  Federal  onslaught  was.  a 
complete  surprise.'  The  redoubt  was 
stormed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet; 
nearly  3000  rebels  were  taken  pxifoners, 
and  18  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  assailants.  General  Lee  re- 
garded this  bit  of  success  as  being  attribu- 
table to  want  of  vigilance  and  courage  in 
his  own  men.  Instandy  throwing  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  Texan  regiment,  he  waved 
his  hat  in  the  air,  and  prepared  to  lead  it 
forward.  No  man  who,  at  that  terrible 
moment,  saw  his  flashing  eyes  and  sternly- 
set  lips,  is  ever  likely  to  forget  them.  But, 
spumng  rapidly  to  his  side.  General  Gor- 
don seued  hold  of  his  horse's  rein,  and 
exclaimed,  *'This,  General  Lee,  is  no 
place  for  you  1  these  are  men  who  never 
failed  yet,  and  who  will  not  fail  now." 
With  unanimous  voice  the  soldiers  around 
them  refused  to  advance  until  "  Uncle 
Robert"  went  to  the  rear.  Slowly  and  re- 
luctandy  retiring,  General  Lee — the  light 
of  battle  still  flaming  in  his  eyes — was  dis- 
suaded firom  his  purpose.  But  it  would 
be  idle  to  tell  those  who  then  witnessed 
him  that  his  nature  was  cold  and  passion- 
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less,  or  that  his  temper,  if  under  better 
control,  was  not  as  impulsive  as  that  of 
Washington.  Certain  it  is,  that  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Longstrieet,  and  Stuart,  who  all 
loved  Lee  with  more  or  less  of  filial  affec- 
tion and  respect,  would  never  permit  him 
to  be  called  cold  in  their  presence.  It  is 
the  more  necessary  to  deny  the  truth  of 
this  imputation,  since  it  has  been  repeated 
more  than  once  since  his  death,  both  by 
friendly  and  unfiiendly  commentators  upon 
his  character.  It  is  rebutted  by  all  that  is 
known  of  his  domestic  life  and  family  af- 
fections. The  following  letter  could  never 
have  been  written  by  one  whose  heart  was 
not  warmed  by  the  living  blood  of  an  un- 
usually sympathetic  nature.  There  are 
few  passages  in  the  English  language 
which  deserve  to  be  more  widely  known. 
The  famous  lines  of  advice  to  his  son 
which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Polonius  may  surpass  General  Lee's  letter 
in  the  beauty  of  their  language  and  the 
worldliness  of  their  wisdom,  but  they  lack 
the  Christian  tenderness  and  purity  of  the 
words  which  follow.  The  letter:  was  writ- 
ten to  his  eldest  son,  then  an  alumfius  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point : 

"  You  must  study,"  writes  the  father, 
"  to  be  frank  with  the  world  :  frankness  is 
the  child  of  honesty  and  courage.  Say 
just  what  you  mean  to  do  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  take  it  for  granted  that  you  mean 
to  do  right.  If  a  friend  asks  a  favor,  you 
should  grant  it,  if  reasonable ;  if  not,  tell 
him  plainly  why  you  can  not :  you  will 
wrong  him  and  wrong  yourself  by  equivo- 
cation of  any  kind.  Never  do  a  wrong 
thing  to  make  a  friend  or  keep  one ;  the 
man  who  requires  you  to  do  so  is  dearly 
purchased  at  a  sacrifice.  Deal  kindly,  but 
firmly,  with  all  your  classmates ;  yon  will 
find  it  the  policy  which  wears  best  Above 
all,  do  not  appear  to  others  what  you  are 
not  If  you  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
any  one,  tell  him,  not  others,  of  What  you 
complain  ;  there  is  no  more  dangerous  ex- 
periment than  that  of  undertaking  to  be  one 
thing  before  a  man's  face  and  another  be- 
hind his  back.  We  should  live  so  as  to 
say  and  do  nothing  to  the  injury  of  any 
one.  It  is  not  only  best  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  but  it  is  the  path  to  peace  and 
honor. 

"  In  regard  to  duty,  let  me,  in  conclu- 
sion of  this  hasty  letter,  inform  you  that 
nearly  loo  years  ago  there  was  a  day 
of  remarkable  gloom  and  darkness — ^stiU 


known  as  *  the  dark  day  * — a  day  when 
the  light  of  the  sun  was  slowly  extmguish- 
ed,  as  if  by  an  eclipse.  The  Legislature 
of  Connecticut  was  in  session,  and  as  its 
members  saw  the  unexpected  and  unac- 
countable darkness  coming  on,  they  shar- 
ed in  the  general  awe  and  terror.  It  was 
supposed  by  many  that  the  last  day — the 
day  of  judgment — ^liad  come.  Some  one, 
in  the  consternation  of  the  hour,  moved 
an  adjournment  Then  there  arose  an  old 
Puritan  legislator,  Davenport  of  Stamford, 
and  said  that,  if  the  last  day  had  come, 
he  desired  to  be  found  at  his  place  doing 
his  duty,  and  therefore  moved  that  can- 
dles be  brought  in,  so  that  the  House  could 
proceed  with  its  duty.  There  was  quiet- 
ness in  that  man's  mind,  and  quietness  of 
heavenly  wisdom  and  inflexible  willingness 
to  obey  present  duty.  I^uty,  then,  is  ihe 
sublimest  word  in  our  language.  Do  your 
duty  in  all  things  like  the  old  Puritan. 
You  can  not  do  more,  you  should  never 
wish  to  do  less.  Never  let  me  or  your 
mother  wear  one  gray  hair  for  any  lack  of 
duty  on  your  part" 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  know  that  good 
seed  has  not  fallen  upon  barren  places. 
The  young  man  to  whom  this  beautiful 
letter  was  addressed,  and  who  has  succeed- 
ed his  father  as  President  of  Washington 
College  at  Lexington,  is,  consensu  omniutHy 
one  of  the  most  promising  and  exemplary 
men  that  Virginia  now  contains. 

Within  the  limits  at  our  command,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  rehearse  the  lead- 
ing passages  of  Lee's  military  career,  or 
to  review  analytically  the  constituent  ele- 
ments and  characteristics  of  his  genius  as 
a  soldier.  That  he  possessed  many  of  the 
natural  aptitudes  which  go  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  a  great  captain,  became  abundant- 
ly evident  during  the  Mexican  War  of  1846. 
Many  of  his  comrades  in  the  only  two 
wars  wherein  Lee  ever  took  part,  were  of 
opinion  that  if  he  had  held  supreme  com- 
mand when  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  would 
have  exhibited  greater  qualities  than  he 
possessed  when  called  upon  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four  to  guide  the  military  destinies  of 
the  Southern  States.  Those  who  believe 
that  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor  na- 
ture occasionally  supplies  what  are  called 
"  heaven-born"  prodigies,  can  not  pretend 
that  General  Lee  belonged  to  this  rare,  if 
not  hypothetical,  class  of  beings.  He  was 
above  all  things  a  painstaking,  unempiri- 
cal,  and  scientific  soldier.     By  constitution 
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he  was  a  rigid  causationist,  and  knew  as 
well  as  Napoleon  that  great  ends  are  unat- 
tainable until  the  means  which  prroduce 
Ihem  have  been  summoned  into  existence. 
Mr.  Cooke  tells  us  that  his  hero  having 
thrown  up  his  commission  in  the  United 
States  army,  found,  upon  repairing  to 
Richmond  in  April,  1861,  that  the  South 
was  utterly  destitute  of  the  munitions  of 
war  essential  to  her  protection  : 

"All,"  he  says, "  had  to  be  organized 
and  put  at  once  into  operation — the  quar- 
termaster, commissary,  ordnance,  and  oth- 
er departments.  Transportation,  supplies^ 
arms,  ammunition — all  had  to  be  collect- 
ed immediately.  The  material  existed,  or 
could  be  supplied,  as  the  sequel  clearly 
showed ;  but  as  yet  there  was  almost  no- 
thing. And  it  was  chiefly  to  the  work  of 
organizing  these  departments  that  General 
Lee  and  the  Military  Council  addressed 
themselves  with  the  utmost  energy.  The 
result  was,  that  Virginia  found  herself  very 
soon  in  a  condition  to  offer  a  determined 
resistance.  The  troops  at  various  camps 
of  instruction  were  sent  to  the  field,  others 
took  their  places,  and  the  work  of  drilling 
the  raw  material  into  soldiers  went  rapidly 
on ;  supplies  were  collected,  transportation 
found,  workshops  for  the  construction  of 
arms  and  ammunition  sprung  up;  small 
arms,  cannon,  cartridges,  fixed  and  other 
ammunition  were  produced ;  and  in  a  time 
which  now  seems  wholly  inadequate  for 
such  a  result,  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia was  ready  to  take  the  field  against 
the  Federal  Government." 

We  hazard  litde  in  saying  that  to  this 
end  no  one  contributed  so  powerfully  as 
General  Lee.  He  was  the  first  to  laugh 
his  countrymen  out  of  their  Quixotic  no- 
tion that  discipline  was  of  little  or  no  va- 
■  lue,  and  to  teach  them  that  an  armed  mob 
full  of  courage  and  enthusiasm  was  not  an 
army.  He  induced  the  many  hundreds 
of  men,  whom  the  South  poured  into  Vir- 
ginia, to  submit  patiently  to  daily  drill,  and 
to  put  their  faith  in  tlie  camps  of  instruc- 
tion, which  owed  their  existence  to  him. 
His  resource,  ingenuity,  and  inventiveness 
were  inexhaustible,  and  while  inspiring 
other  men,  he  allowed  them  to  receive  all 
the  credit  which  they  claimed  for  their  ac- 
tivity. If  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  had  not 
found  in  1 86 1  such  a  right  hand  in  Virgi- 
nia as  General  Lee,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  could 
ever  have  been  fought. 


There  are  few  more  striking  evidences 
of  the  self-abnegation  and  modesty  of 
Lee's  character  than  the  fact  that,  for  more 
than  a  year  after  the  commencement  of 
the  great  American  struggle,  he  was  con- 
tent to  stand  unmurmuringly  aside  to  al- 
low inferior  men,  like  Generals  Joe  John- 
ston and  Beauregard,  to  "  flame  in  the 
forehead  of  the  morning  sky."  Nothing 
was  more  common  in  the  winter  of  1861 
and  the  spring  of  1861  than  to  hear  men 
say  at  Richmond  that  IjCC  was  "  of  no 
account,"  and  that  Secessia  had  gained 
littie  by  his  accession  to  her  cause.  Such 
was  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Da- 
vis, who  eagerly  longed  for  an  opportuni- 
ty to  put  him  in  command  of  the  army  of 
Virginia.  At  length  such  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  when,  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  1862,  General  Joe  Johnston  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines.  Upon  the  3d  of  June,  Lee  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Confederate  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  From  that  day 
forward  until  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  his 
life  became  a  term  convertible  or  syno- 
nymous with  the  history  for  thirty-four 
months  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
Upon  both  sides,  armies  of  immense  mag- 
nitude fill  the  eye  of  the  reader,  while 
generals,  succeed  to  generals,  strut  their 
hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  are  seen 
no  more.  But  the  American  War,  as  it 
recedes  further  and  further  into  the  dis- 
tance, is  seen  to  have  derived  its  shape 
and  form  from  General  Lee  more  than 
from  any  other  individual  who  fought  up- 
on either  side.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  or  think  of  the  history  of  Europe 
between  1800  and  18 15  without  having 
the  tongue  and  brain  occupied  exclusive- 
ly by  Napoleon.  Similarly,  the  name  of 
General  Lee  has  blotted  out  in  North 
America  all  recollection  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  supported  or  opposed.  It  is  very 
possible  that  if,  at  the  end  of  1862,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  had  been  transferred  to  the 
command  of  that  Western  Confederate 
Army  which,  under  Bragg,  Joe  Johnston, 
or  Hood,  became  familiar  with  nothing 
but  disaster,  Lee's  fame  mig.it  have  been 
shared  or  diminished  by  that  of  another 
Virginian  luminary.  But  impartial  histo- 
ry will  eventually  pronounce  that  it  it  is 
more  impossible  to  regard  either  Grant  or 
Sherman  as  Lee*s  equals,  than  to  maintam 
that  Wellington  and  Blucher  were  greater 
than  Napoleon  because  they  defeated  him 
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at  Waterloo.  If  in  these  few  pages  we 
endeavor,  however  inadequately,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  English  soldiers  to  Lee's 
great  qualities  as  a  commander,  especially 
when  acting  upon  the  defensive,  we  do 
so  in  the  conviction  that  the  campaign  of 
1864  is  the  finest  specimen  of  resisting 
strategy  that  the  history  of  any  nation, 
ancient  or  modern,  supplies.  It  deserves 
as  well  to  be  studied  in  this  light  by  pro- 
fessional critics  like  Colonel  Hamley  or 
Colonel  Chesney,  as  the  famous  campaign 
of  Napoleon  in  1796  to  be  viewed  as  a 
model  of  scientific  offensive  warfare.  And 
we  are  but  repeating  the  opinion  of  the 
ablest  historian  that  this  campaign  of  1864 
has  yet  found — we  allude  to  Mr.  Swinton, 
the  author  of  an  excellent  book  called 
"  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  " — when  we 
say  that,  if  tlie  issue  of  the  American  War 
had  depended  solely  upon  the  two  rival 
armies  which  opposed  each  other  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Stars  and  Stripes  would  never 
have  floated  above  the  Capitol  of  Rich- 
mond. Vast  as  were  the  resources  in 
men  and  material  of  which  in  1864  Gen- 
eral Grant  disposed,  it  was  not  by  General 
Grant  that  Richmond  was  taken,  but  by 
General  Sherman.  If  any  American  doubts 
the  correctness  of  this  view,  we  beg  to  re- 
fer him  to  the  passage  in  Mr.  S  win  ton's 
book  which  describes  the  hopelessness  and 
dejection  of  General  Grant's  army  after 
their  bloody  repulse  at  Cold  Harbor  upon 
the  3d  of  June,  1864.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Swinton,  who 
served  himself  with  the  Northern  army, 
and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  deep  dejec- 
tion which  he  describes,  we  might  easily 
quote  many  other  facts  which  irrefragably 
substantiate  this  view,  and  dissipate  the 
sophisms  advanced  in  the  case  which  our 
cousins  have  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators 
at  Geneva,  that  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  the  death  of  the  Rebellion.  When- 
ever the  private  letters  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
the  War  Secretary  at  Washington,  shall 
see  the  light,  it  will  be  conceded,  even  by 
the  most  thoughtless  of  readers,  that  if  the 
fate  of  the  contest  had  depended  solely 
on  Lee  and  Grant,  the  great  Republic 
would  not  to-day  be  one  and  indivisible. 

"  So  gloomy,"  says  Mr.  Swinton,  "  was 
the  military  outlook  after  the  action  at 
Cold  Harbor,  and  to  such  a  degree  by 
consequence  had  the  moral  spring  of  the 
public  mind  become  relaxed,  that  there 
was  at  this  time  great  danger  of  a  collapse 


of  the  war.  The  history  of  this  conflict, 
truthfully  written,  will  show  this.  The  ar- 
chives of  the  State  Department,  when  one 
day  made  public,  will  show  how  deeply 
the  Government  was  affected  by  the  want 
of  military  success,  and  to  what  resolutions 
the  Executive  had  in  consequence  come. 
Had  not  success  elsewhere  come  to  bright- 
en the  horizon,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  raise  new  forces  to  recruit  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  which,  shaken  in  its  struc- 
ture, its  valor  quenched  in  blood,  and 
thousands  of  its  ablest  officers  killed  and 
wounded,  was  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
no  more." 

In  reference  to  this  famous  campaign  of 
1864,  which,  although  Mr.  Swinton  is  its 
hitherto  best  historian,  still  stands  much  in 
need  of  a  Jomini  or  a  Napier,  we  have  but 
space  for  the  following  passage  firom  Gen- 
eral Lee's  last  biographer : 

"  The  campaign  of  one  month,"  says 
Mr.  Cooke,  "  from  May  4  to  June  4,  had 
cost  the  Federal  commander  60,000  men 
and  3000  officers,  while  the  loss  of  I-ee 
did  not  exceed  \Z  poo  xatxi  ( of  whom  few 
w^re  officers).  The  result  would  seem  an 
unfavorable  comment  upon  the  choice  of 
route  made  by  General  Grant.  General 
McClellan,  two  years  before,  had  reached 
Cold  Harbor  \\'ith  trifling  losses.  To  at- 
tain the  same  point  had  cost  General 
Grant  a  frightful  number  of  lives.  Nor 
could  it  be  said  that  he  had  any  important 
successes  to  oflfeet  this  loss.  He  had  not 
defeated  his  adversary  in  any  of  the  battle- 
fields of  the  campaign,  nor  did  it  seem  that 
he  had  stricken  him  any  serious  blow.  The 
army  of  Northern  Virginia,  not  reinforced 
until  it  reached  Hanover  Junction,  and 
then  only  by  about  9000  men,  had  repuls- 
ed every  assault ;  and  in  a  final  trial  of 
strength  with  a  force  vastly  its  superior, 
had  inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  in  about  an 
hour,  a  loss  of  13,000  men." 

When  we  urge  upon  military  students 
the  importance  of  giving  an  attentive  study 
to  this  campaign  of  1864,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  whet  their  appetite  by  stating  the  com- 
parative numbers  of  the  two  rival  armies. 
Lee's  numbers  upon  the  ist  of  May  were, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  50,000  men.  Within 
the  month  he  was  joined  at  Hanover  Junc- 
tion by  9000  more.  General  Grant  open- 
ed the  campaign  in  command  of  141,161 
men.  Within  the  month,  and  in  fact  from 
the  ver)'  commencement  of  the  bloody 
struggle,   Grant    received    reinforcements 
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day  by  day,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
100,000  additional  men  before  he  crossed 
the  James  River.     Lee's  army,"  says  Mr. 
Cooke,  "  small  as  it  was,  was  wretchedly 
supplied.     Half  the  men  were  in  rags,  and, 
worse  still,  were  but  one-fourth  fed.    When 
Lee  met  his  enemy  at  the  commencement 
of  May,  the  men  were  gaunt,  half-starved, 
and  in  no  condition  to  enter  into  so  ar- 
duous a  campaign."    We  submit  to  all  mi- 
litary readers  that  never  yet  did  59,000 
men  quit  them  more  gloriously  than  these 
tatterdemalion  and  starving  Southern  re- 
giments.    "  Never  let  me  hear,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  that  brave  blood  has  been 
shed  in  vain — it  sends  a  roaring  voice 
down  through  all  time."     It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  comment   upon   the   magnificent 
abundance  and  variety  of  food,  drink  and 
munitions  of  war  supplied  to  the  250,000 
men   who  followed   General  Grant;  but 
when  military  epicures,  while  familiarizing 
themselves  with  every  detail  of  Worth  and 
Sedan,  profess  themselves  unable  to  study 
the  irregular  conflicts  of  two  armed  Amer- 
ican mobs,  we  venture  to  tell  them  that, 
in  all  that  constitutes  true  manliness,  the 
Transatlantic  Civil  War  far  surpasses  the 
Franco-German  conflict.  Nothing  is  easier, 
says  the  steward  of  Moli^re's  miser,  than 
to  give  a  great  dinner  with  plenty  of  mo- 
ney ;  the  really  great  cook  is  he  who  can 
set  out  a  banquet  with  no  money  at  all. 
General  Grant  in  1864  drew  upon  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  treasury;  General  Lee's 
account  was  heavily  overdrawn  before  the 
campaign  began.    Nevertheless,  it  is  every 
day  more  and  more  patent  that  Mr.  Swin- 
ton  was  right  in  believing  that  the  ragged, 
famished,  and  suffering  regiments  of  Seces- 
sia,  numbering  altogether  but  59,000  men, 
would  have  discomfited  their  250,000  op- 
ponents, if  General  Sherman  and  his  West- 
em  army  had  not  revived  the  spirits  and 
reanimated  the  courage  of  his  drooping 
colleague  in  Virginia.     Vktrix  causa  Diis 
placuity  sed  vkta  Catoni, 

Having  paid  our  tribute  to  Lee's  great, 
if  not  matchless,  qualities  as  a  defensive 
soldier,  we  proceed,  in  conclusion,  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  causes  of  his  fail- 
ure when  called  upon  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive, or  to  turn  to  advantage  the  victories 
which  he  had  gained  when  acting  on  the 
defensive.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
two  great  stains  on  his  military  reputation 
were,  first,  his  omission  to  "  use  up  "  the 
Federal  Army  of  General  Bumside  before 


it  recrossed  the  river  Rappahannock  after 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg ;  and  secondly, 
his  handling  of  the  Confederate  army  in 
the  Gettysburg  campaign.  Any  body  who 
carefully  studies  Lee's  military  genius  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  admir- 
ably bold  when  weak,  but  that  he  became 
unduly  cautious  when  he  was,  compara- 
tively speaking,  strong.  To  our  thinking, 
the  unhappiest  mistake  which  he  ever 
made  was  his  rejection  of  the  earnest  ad- 
vice offered  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg  by  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  this  fiery  young  Con- 
federate general  that  Bumside's  host,  hud- 
dled together  in  and  about  the  little  city  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  with  a  broad  and  deep 
river,  spanned  only  by  three  pontoon- 
bridges,  in  its  rear,  would  offer  little  re- 
sistance if  vigorously  attacked  on  the  night 
of  the  13th  or  14th  of  December — the 
battle  itself,  in  which  not  more  than  25,000 
Confederate  soldiers  had  taken  active  part, 
having  been  fought  on  the  13th.*  Un- 
fortunately, Lee  cherished  the  belief  that 
Bumside  would  renew  his  attack  ;  and  he 
was  satisfied  that,  in  that  event,  he  would 
have  the  Federal  army  at  his  mercy.  But 
when  the  morrow  of  the  battle  passed  with- 
out any  fresh  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Fe- 
derals, it  was  a  lamentable  error  on  Lee's 
part  not  to  have  attacked  shortly  before 
dawn  on  the  15  th.  In  our  opinion,  such 
an  attack  would  have  led  to  the  capitula- 
tion of  at  least  one-half,  if  not  two  thirds, 
of  Bumside's  army;  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  would  not  have  ended 
the  war.  European  recognition  of  South- 
em  independence  could  hardly  have  been 
withheld  if  the  victory  of  Fredericksburg 

*  The  following  extract  from  General  Lee's  offi- 
cial report  upon  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  will 
be  read  with  interest :  "Th;  attack  on  the  13th," 
says  he,  '*had  been  so  easily  repulsed,  and  by  so 
small  a  part  of  oiir  army,  that  it  was  not  supposed 
the  enemy  would  limit  his  efforts  to  one  attempt, 
which,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  his  prepara- 
tions and  the  extent  of  his  force,  seemed  to  be 
comparatively  insignificant.  Believing,  therefore, 
that  he  would  attack  us,  it  was  not  deemed  expe- 
dient to  lose  the  advantage  of  our  position.  But 
we  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  suffered,  and  only  l)ecame  aware  of 
it  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  and  the  prevalence  of  a  violent 
storm  of  rain  and  wind,  to  recross  the  river.  The 
town  was  immediately  reoccupied,  and  our  posi- 
tions on  the  river-bank  resumed." — [Reports  of 
the  Operations  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
from  June  to  December,  1S62,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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had  been  turned  into  a  Waterloo.  No  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  low  tnoraU  of 
the  Federals  after  their  bloody  repulse  be- 
fore Marye's  Heights,  will  entertain  any 
doubt  that  during  those  three  crucial  days 
which  intervened  between  the  battle  and 
the  Federal  retreat  across  the  river,  Lee 
had  his  enemy  in  his  power.  As  for  the 
Federal  guns  on  Stafford  Heights,  of  which 
the  fire,  according  to  some  critics,  would 
have  decimated  the  Confederates,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  their  projectiles  would 
have  been  equally  destructive  to  both  ar- 
mies. 

But  if  Lee*s  inaction  after  Fredericksburg 
was,  as  we  have  called  it,  an  unhappy  or 
negative  blunder,  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
positive  blunder  of  which  he  was  ever  guil- 
ty was  the  unnecessary  onslaught  which  he 
gratuitously  made  against  the  strong  po- 
sition into  which,  by  accident,  General 
Meade  fell  back  at  Gettysburg.  We  have 
good  reason  for  saying  that,  during  the  five 
years  of  calm  reflection  which  General  Lee 
passed  at  Lexington,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  American  war,  his  maladroit  mani- 
pulation of  the  Confederate  army  during 
the  Gettysburg  campaign  was  to  him  a  mat- 
ter of  ceaseless  self-reproach,  *'  If,"  said 
he  on  many  occasions,  "  I  had  taken  Gen- 
eral Longstreet's  advice  on  the  eve  of  the 
second  day  of  battle  at  Gettysburg,  and 
had  filed  off  the  left  corps  of  my  anny  be- 
hind the  right  corps,  in  the  direction  of 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  along  the  Em- 
metsburg  road,  the  Confederates  would  to- 
day be  a  free  people."  There  can  now  be 
no  doubt  that  before  Gettysburg,  General 
Lee  was,  to  use  a  homely  expression, "  too 
big  for  his  breeches."  Never  had  the  Con- 
federates been  so  full  of  fight ;  and  on  the 
first  day  of  battle,  the  Federals  who,  under 
General  Reynolds,  came  into  collision  with 
Stonewall  Jackson's  old  corps,  then  com- 
manded by  Ewell,  were  driven  Hke  chaff 
before  the  wind.  Lee*s  true  policy,  after 
reconnoitcring  the  position  into  which,  by 
the  merest  chance,  and  in  no  degree  by  his 
own  deliberate  choice,  General  Meade  had 
been  driven,  was  to  have  abstained  from 
attacking  his  enemy.  "  You  are  at  the 
head  of  an  invading  army,"  wrote  Napo- 
leon to  Marmont  not  long  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamanca,  "and  ought  never  to 
fight  a  battle  except  on  the  ground  of  your 
own  choosing.  //  tCy  a  ni  si,  ni  mats  / 
choose  your  own  battle-field,  iforce  your 
enemy  to  attack  you  upon  it,  and  never 


yield  it  so  long  as  one  living  Frenchman  is 
left."  Wise  words,  which  it  would  have 
been  well  if  General  Lee — who,  by  the  by, 
was  little  familiar  with  any  of  Napoleon's 
campaigns  or  maxims — had  known  and 
taken  to  heart  during  those  three  opening 
days  of  July  which,  in  1863,  he  passed  in 
Pennsylvania,  But  even  after  the  second 
day  of  battle,  which  had  taught  him  the 
strength  of  his  enemy's  position,  there  was 
time  for  him  to  have  reconsidered  his  plan, 
and  to  have  followed  General  Longstreet's 
advice.  We  close  the  volume  of  General 
Lee*s  life  with  the  conviction  that  the  con- 
templation of  this  battle  of  Gettysburg  will 
forever  prevent  his  being  ranked  as  a  great 
offensive  general.  But,  en  revamhe^  when 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  assume  the 
offensive-defensive,  he  will  bear  compari- 
son with  any  general  of  modem  times. 
His  tactical  management  of  the  troops 
which  drove  McClellan  away  from  before 
Richmond  in  1862,  and  of  those  which 
won  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  in  1863, 
is  above  all  praise.  But  it  was  in  purely 
defensive  strategy  that  he  most  shone.  We 
are  willing  to  stand  upon  the  campaign  of 
1864,  and  to  abide  the  judgment  which  en- 
lightened and  impartial  students  will  be 
constrained  to  pass  upon  it. 

The  fame  and  character  of  General  Lee 
will  hereafter  be  regarded  in  Europe  and 
in  America  under  a  dual  aspect.  In  Eu- 
rope we  shall  regard  him  merely  as  a  sol- 
dier; and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
within  the  present  century  we  shall  have 
accustomed  ourselves  to  regard  him  as  a 
third  upon  the  list  of  English-speaking  gen- 
erals, and  as  having  been  surpassed  in  sol- 
dierly capacity  by  Marlborough  and  Wel- 
lington alone.  In  America,  when  the  pas- 
sicms  of  the  great  Civil  War  shall  have 
died  out,  Lee  will  be  regarded  more  as  a 
man  than  as  a  soldier.  His  infinite  puri- 
ty, self-denial,  tenderness,  and  generosity, 
will  make  his  memory  more  and  more  pre- 
cious to  his  countrymen  when  they  have 
purged  their  minds  of  the  prejudices  and  an- 
imosities which  civil  war  invariably  breeds. 
They  will  acknowledge  before  long  that 
Lee  took  no  step  in  life  except  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  regarded  as,  and  believ- 
ed to  be  his  duty;  and  they  will  hold  up 
his  example,  no  less  than  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  one  of  the  brightest  patterns 
which  they  can  set  before  their  children. 
Let  us  conclude  by  quoting  one  final  story 
which  ought  to  be  without  influence  upon 
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men  like  General  Grant,  who,  although 
owing  his  elevation  in  life  to  the  magnifi- 
cent resistance  made  by  the  South,  seems 
now  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  demonstrat- 
ing his  vmdictive  resentment  against  Sou- 
thern men  : 

"  A  still  more  suggestive  exhibition," 
says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  of  Lee*s  freedom  from 
rancor,  was  presented  in  an  interview  which* 
is  thus  described  by  a  citizen  of  the  North : 
*  One  day  last  autumn,  the  writer  saw 
General  Lee  standing  at  his  gate,  in  Lex- 
ington, talking  pleasantly  to  a  humbly- 
clad  man,  who  seemed  very  much  pleased 
at  the  cordial  courtesy  of  the  great  chief- 
tain, and  turned  off,  evidently  delighted,  as 


I  an4  my  companion  came  up.  After  ex- 
changing salutations,  and  in  answer  to  my 
queries,  the  General  said,  pointing  to  the 
retreating  form,  "  He  is  dne  of  our  old  sol- 
diers who  is  in  necessitous  circumstances." 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  some  Con- 
federate veteran,  when  the  noble-hearted 
chieftain  quietly  corrected  me  by  saying, 
"  He  fought  on  the  other  side ;  but  we 
must  not  think  of  that."  I  afterwards  as- 
certained— not  from  General  Lee,  who  nev- 
er alluded  to  his  charities — that  he  had  not 
only  spoken  kindly  to  the  old  soldier  who 
had  fought  on  the  other  side,  but  had  sent 
him  away  rejoicing  in  a  liberal  contribu- 
tion to  his  necessities.* " 


•»• 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
ATRA      CUR  A. 

"  O  gentle  wind  that  bloweth  south, 
To  where  my  love  repaireth, 
Convey  a  kiss  to  his  dear  mouth. 
And  tell  me  how  he  fareth  !'* 

"My  dear,  you  are  un philosophical. 
Why  should  you  rebuke  Bell  for  occasion- 
ally using  one  of  those  quaint  American 
phrases,  which  have  wandered  into  this 
country  ?  I  can  remember  a  young  per- 
son who  had  a  great  trick  of  quoting  Ital- 
ian—especially in  moments  of  tenderness 
— but  that  was  a  long  time  ago — and  per- 
haps she  has  forgotten " 

"It  is  shameful  of  you," says  Queen Ti- 
tania,  hastily,  "  to  encourage  Bell  in  that 
way.  She  would  never  do  any  thing  of 
the  kind  but  for  you.  And  you  know  very 
well  that  quoting  a  foreign  language  is 
quite  a  diflferent  thing  from  using  those 
stupid  Americanisms  which  are  only  fit  for 
negro-concerts." 

"My  dear,  you  are  unphilosophical. 
"When  America  started  in  business  on  her 
own  account,  she  forgot  to  furnish  herself 
with  an  independent  language ;  but  ever 
since  she  has  been  working  hard  to  sup- 
ply the  want  By  and  by  you  will  find 
an  American  language — sharp,  concise, 
expressive— built  on  the  diffuse  and  heavy 
foundations  of  our  own  English.  Why 
should  not  Bell  use  those  tentative  phrases 
which  convey  so  much  in  so  few  syllables  ? 


Why  call  it  slang  ?     What  is  slang  but  an 
effort  at  conciseness  ?" 

Tita  looked  puzzled,  vexed,  and  despe- 
rate ;  and  inadvertently  turned  to  Count 
von  Rosen,  who  was  handing  the  sugar- 
basin  to  Bell.  He  seemed  to  understand 
the  appeal,  for  he  immediately  said — 

"  Oh,  but  you  do  know,  that  is  not  the 
objection.  I  do  not  think  Mademoiselle 
talks  in  that  way,  or  should  be  criticised 
about  it  by  any  one ;  but  the  wrong  that 
is  done  by  introducing  the  slang  words  is, 
that  it  destroys  the  history  of  a  language. 
It  perverts  the  true  meaning  of  roots — it 
takes  away  the  poetry  of  derivations— it 
confuses  the  student." 

"  And  who  thought  of  students  when 
the  various  objects  in  life  were  christened  ? 
And  whence  came  the  roots  ?  And  is 
not  language  always  an  experiment,  pro- 
ducing fresh  results  as  people  find  it  con- 
venient, and  leaving  students  to  frame 
laws  as  they  like  ?  And  why  are  we  to 
give  up  succinct  words  or  phrases  because 
3ie  dictionaries  of  the  last  generation  con- 
secrated them  to  a  particular  use  ?  My 
dear  children,  the  process  of  inventing 
language  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  chang- 
mg,  modifying,  supplying,  and  building 
up  new  islands  out  of  the  common  sand 
and  the  sea.  What  to-day  is  slang,  to- 
morrow is  language,  if  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  parody  Feuerbach.  And  I  say 
that  Bell,  having  an  accurate  ear  for  lit 
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sounds,  shall  use  such  words  as  she  likes  ; 
and  if  she  can  invent  epithets  of  her 
own- " 

"  But,  please,  I  don't  wish  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind,"  says  Bell,  looking  quite 
shamefaced. 

That  is  just  the  way  of  those  women  : 
interfere  to  help  them  in  a  difficulty,  and 
they  straightway  fly  over  to  the  common 
enemy,  especially  if  he  happens  to  repre- 
sent a  social  majority. 

I  began  to  perceive  about  this  stage  of 
our  journey  that  a  large  number  of  small 
articles  over  which  Bell  had  charge  were 
now  never  missing.  Whenever  she  want- 
ed a  map,  or  a  guide-book,  or  any  one  of 
the  things  which  had  been  specially  in- 
trusted to  her,  it  was  forthcoming  directly. 
Nay,  she  never  had,  like  Tita,  to  look  for 
a  hat,  or  a  shawl,  or  a  scarf,  or  a  packet 
of  bezique-cards.  I  also  began  to  notice 
that  when  she  missed  one  of  those  things, 
she  somehow  inadvertently  turned  to  our 
Lieutenant,  who  was  quite  sure  to  know 
where  it  was,  and  to  hand  it  to  her  on  the 
instant.  The  consequence  on  this  morn- 
ing was,  that  when  we  all  came  down  pre- 
pared to  go  out  for  an  exploration  of  Ox- 
ford, we  found  Bell  at  the  window  of  the 
coffee-room,  already  dressed,  and  looking 
placidly  out  into  the  High-street,  where 
the  sunlight  was  shining  down  on  the  top 
of  the  old-fashioned  houses  opposite,  and 
on  the  brand-new  bank,  which,  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  prevailing  style  of  the  city, 
has  been  built  in  very  distinguished  Gothic. 

It  was  proposed  that  we  should  first  go 
down  and  have  a  look  at  Christ  Church. 

"And  that  will  just  take  us  past  the  post- 
office,"  said  Bell. 

"  Why,  how  do  you  know  that  ?  Have 
you  been  out  ?"  asked  Titxu 

*•  No,"  replied  Bell,  simply.  "  But  Count 
von  Rosen  told  me  where  it  was."  . 

*'  Oh,  I  have  been  all  over  the  town 
this  morning,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  care- 
lessly. **  It  is  the  finest  town  that  I  have 
yet  seen — a  sort  of  Gothic  Munich,  but 
old,  very  old — not  new,  and  white  like 
Munich,  where  the  streets  are  asking  you 
to  look  at  their  fine  buildings.  And  I  have 
been  down  to  the  river — that  is  very  fine, 
too — even  the  appearance  of  the  old  col- 
leges and  buildings  from  the  meadows — 
that  is  wonderful." 

"  Have  you  made  any  other  discoveries 
this  morning,"  said  Queen  Tita,  with  a 
gracious  smile. 


"  Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  lightly.  "  I 
have  discovered  that  the  handsome  young 
waiter  who  gave  us  our  breakfast — ^that  he 
has  been  a  rider  in  a  circus,  which  I  did 
suspect  myself,  from  his  manner  and  atti- 
tudes— and  also  an  actor.  He  is  a  very 
fine  man,  but  not  much  spirit  I  was 
asking  him  this  morning  why  he  is  not  a 
soldier.  He  despises  that,  because  you 
pay  a  shilling  a  day.  That  is  a  pity  your 
soldiers  are  not — what  shall  I  say  ? — re- 
spectable ;  that  your  best  young  men  do 
not  like  to  go  with  them,  and  become  un- 
der-officers.  But  I  do  not  know  he  is 
good  stuff  for  a  soldier — ^he  smiles  too 
much,  and  makes  himself  pleasant  Per- 
haps that  is  only  because  he  is  a  waiter." 

"  Have  you  made  any  other  acquaint- 
ances this  morning  ?"  says  Tita,  with  a 
friendly  amusement  in  her  eyes. 

"  No,  no  one — except  the  old  gentle- 
man who  did  talk  politics  last  night.  He 
is  gone  away  by  the  train  to  Birming- 
ham." 

"  Pray  when  do  you  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing ?" 

"  I  did  not  look  that ;  but  there  was  no 
one  in  the  streets  when  I  went  out,  as  there 
would  be  in  a  German  town ;  and  even 
now  there  is  a  great  dullness.  I  have  in- 
quired about  the  students — they  are  all 
gone  home — it  is  a  vacation.  And  a 
young  lady  in  a  book-shop  told  me  that 
there  is  no  life  in  the  town  when  the  stu- 
dents are  gone — that  all  places  close  ear- 
ly— that  even  the  milliners*  shops  are  clos- 
ed just  now  at  half-past  seven,  when  they 
are  open  till  nine  when  the  students  are 
here." 

"And  what,"  says  my  lady,  with  a  look 
of  innocent  wonder,  "  what  have  the  stu- 
dents to  do  with  milliners*  shops  that  such 
places  should  be  kept  open  on  thtir  ac- 
count ?" 

No  one  could  offer  a  sufficient  solution 
of  this  problem ;  and  so  we  left  the  coffee 
room  and  plunged  into  the  glare  of  the 
High-street. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  here  any 
detailed  account  of  that  day's  long  and 
pleasant  rambling  through  Oxford.  To 
any  one  who  knows  the  appearance  and 
the  associations  of  the  grand  old  cit)' — 
who  is  familiar  with  the  various  mass  of 
cni.njling  coUe^^es,  and  quiet  cloisters, 
and  grassy  quadrangles — ^who  has  wan- 
dered along  the  quaint  clean  streets  that 
look  strangely  staid  and  orthodox,  and 
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are  as  old  as  the  splendid  elms  that  break 
in  continually  on  the  lines  and  curves  of 
the  prevailing  architecture — to  one  who 
has  even  seen  the  city  at  a  distance,  with 
its  many  spires  and  turrets  set  amid  fair, 
green  meadows,  and  girt  about  with  the 
silver  windings  of  streams — any  sych  brief 
recapitulation  would  be  inexpressibly  bald, 
and  useless ;  while  he  to  whom  Oxford  is 
unknown  can  learn  nothing  of  its  beauties 
and  impressions  without  going  there.  Our 
party  absolutely  refused  to  go  sight-seeing, 
and  were  quite  content  to  accept  the  anti- 
quarian researches  of  the  guide-books  on 
credit.  It  was  enough  for  us  to  ramble 
leisiurely  through  the  old  courts  and  squares 
and  alleys,  where  the  shadows  lay  cool 
under  the  gloomy  walls,  or  under  avenues 
of  magnificent  elms. 

But  first  of  all  we  paid  a  more  formal 
visit  to  Christ  Church,  and  'on  our  way 
thither  the  Lieutenant  stopped  Bell  at  the 
post-office.  She  begged  leave  to  ask  for 
letters  herself;  and  presendy  reappeared 
with  two  in  her  hand. 

"  These  are  from  the  boys,"  she  said  to 
my  Lady ;  "  there  is  one  for  you  and  one 
for  papa." 

**  You  have  had  no  letters  ?"  said  Tita. 

"  No,"  answered  Bell,  somewhat  grave- 
ly as  I  fancied ;  and  for  some  time  after 
she  seemed  rather  thoughtful  and  anxious. 

As  we  paused  underneath  the  archway 
in  front  of  the  sunlit  quadrangle  of  Christ 
Church,  the  letters  from  the  boys  were 
read  aloud.  This  is  the  first  one,  which 
shows  the  pains  a  boy  will  take  to  write 
properly  to  his  mother,  especially  when 
he  can  lay  his  hands  on  some  convenient 
guide-book  to  correspondence. 

"Cowley  House,  Twickenham. 
"My  Dear  Mamma — I  take  up  my 
pen  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  quite  well, 
and  hope  that  this  will  find  you  in  the  en- 
goyment  of  good  health.  My  studdies 
are  advancing  favably,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
continue  to  please  my  teacher  and  my 
dear  parents,  who  have  been  so  kind  to 
mCy  and  are  anxious  for  my  wellfare.  I 
look  foward  with  much  delight  to  the  ap- 
roaiching  hollidays,  and  I  am,  my  dear 

**  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  Jack. 

"  P.S.  He  does  gallop  so ;  and  he  eats 

Master  Tom,  on  the  other  hand,  show- 
New  Seuis.— Vou  XV.,  No.  5. 


ed  that  the  fear  of  his  mother  was  not  on 
him  when  he  sat  down  to  write.  Both  of 
them  had  evidendyjust  been  impressed 
with  the  pony's  galloping ;  for  the  second 
letter  was  as  follows : 

"  CowLKV  House,  Twickenham. 

"  My  Dear  Papa, — He  does  gallop  so, 
you  can't  think  (this  phrase,  as  improper, 
was  hastily  scored  through)  and  I  took 
him  down  to  the  river  and  the  boys  were 
very  Impertinent  and  I  rode  him  down  to 
the  river  and  they  had  to  run  away  from 
their  clothes  and  he  went  into  the  river  a 
godtt  bit  and  was  not  afraid  but  you  know 
he  can  not  swim  yet  as  he  is  very  young 
Harry  French  says  and  Doctor  Ashburton 
went  with  us  yesterday  my  dear  papa  to  the 
ferry  and  Dick  was  taken  over  in  the  fer- 
ry and  we  all  went  threw  the  trees  by  Ham 
House  and  up  to  Ham  Common  and  back 
by  Richmond  bridge  and  Dick  was  not  a 
a  bit  Tired.  But  what  do  you  think  my 
dear  papa  Doctor  Ashburton  says  all  our 
own  money  won't  pay  for  his  hay  and 
com  and  he  will  starve  if  you  do  not  send 
some  please  my  dear  papa  to  send  some 
at  once  because  if  he  starves  once  he  will 
not  get  right  again  and  the  Ostler  says  he 
is  very  greedy  but  he  is  a  very  good  pony 
and  very  intelgent  dear  papa  Doctor  Ash- 
burton has  bawt  us  each  a  riding-whip 
but  I  never  hit  him  over  the  ears  which 
the  Ostler  says  is  dangerus  and  you  must 
tell  the  German  gentleman  that  Jack  and 
I  are  very  much  obled  (scored  out]  ob- 
ledg  [also  scored  out]  obbliged  to  him, 
and  send  our  love  to  him  and  to  dear 
Auntie  Bell  and  to  dear  Mamma  and  I 
am  my  dear  papa  your  affexnate  son, 

"  Tom." 

"It  is  really  disgraceful,"  said  the 
mother  of  the  scamps,  "  the  shocking  way 
those  boys  spelL  Really,  Doctor  Ashbur- 
ton must  be  written  to.  At  their  age,  and 
with  such  letters  as  these — it  is  shameful."" 

"  I  think  they  are  very  clever  boys,"  said 
Bell,  "  and  I  hope  you  won't  impose  extra 
lessons  on  them  just  as  they  have  got  a 
pony." 

"  They  ought  not  to  have  had  the  pony 
until  they  had  given  a  better  account  of 
themselves  at  school,"  said  my  Lady,  se- 
verely ;  to  which  Bell  only  replied  by  say- 
ing, in  a  pensive  manner,  that  she  wished 
she  was  a  boy  of  nine  yeaxs  of  age,  just  be- 
come possessed  of  a  pony,  and  living  in 
the  country. 

We  spent  a  long  time  in  Christ  Church, 
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more  especially  in  the  magnificent  Hall, 
where  the  historical  portraits  greatly  inte- 
rested Bell.  She  entered  into  surmises  as 
to  the  sensations  which  must  have  been 
felt  by  the  poets  and  courtiers  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  when  they  had  to  pay 
compliments  to  the  thin-faced,  red-haired 
woman  who  is  here  represented  in  her 
royal  satins  and  pearls;  and  wondered 
whether,  after  they  had  celebrated  her  as 
the  Queen  of  Beauty,  they  afterwards  re- 
conciled these  flatteries  to  their  conscience 
by  looking  on  them  as  sarcasm.  But 
whereas  Bell's  criticism  of  the  picture  ^as 
quite  gende  and  unprejudiced,  there  was 
a  good  deal  more  of  acerbity  in  the  tone 
in  which  Queen  Tita  drew  near  to  speak 
of  Holbein's  Henry  VUI.  My  firm  be- 
lief is,  that  the  mother  of  those  two  boys 
at  Twickenham,  if  she  only  had  the  cour- 
age of  her  opinions — and  dared  to  reveal 
those  secret  sentiments  which  now  find  ex- 
pression in  decorating  our  bed-rooms  with 
missal-like  texts,  and  in  the  use  of  Ritual- 
istic phrases  to  describe  ordinary  portions 
of  the  service  and  ordinary  days  of  the 
year — would  really  be  discovered  to  be — 
but  let  that  pass.  What  harm  Henry 
VIII.  had  done  her,  I  could  not  make 
out.  Any  one  may  perceive  that  that 
monarch  has*  not  the  look  of  an  ascetic ; 
that  the  contour  of  his  face  and  the  setting 
of  his  eyes  are  not  particularly  pleasing ; 
that  he  could  not  easily  be  mistaken  for 
Ignatius  Loyola.  But  why  any  woman 
of  these  present  days,  who  subscribes  to 
Mudie's,  watches  the  costumes  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  thinks  that  Dr. 
Pusey  has  been  ungenerously  treated, 
should  regard  a  portrait  of  Henry  VIII. 
as  though  he  had  done  her  an  injury  only 
the  week  before  last,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover. .  Bell,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dis- 
coursing to  the  Lieutenant  about  the  va- 
rious workmanship  of  the  pictures,  and  giv- 
ing him  a  vast  amount  of  information 
about  technical  matters,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared to  take  a  deep  interest. 

**  But  did  you  ever  paint  upon  panel 
yourself,  mademoiselle  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Bell,  "  I  was  at  one 
time  very  fond  of  it.  But  I  never  made  it 
so  useful  as  a  countryman  of  mine  once 
suggested  it  might  be.  He  was  a  Cumber- 
land farmer  who  had  come  down  to  our 
house  at  Ambleside,  and  when  he  saw  me 
painting  on  a  piece  of  wood,  he  looked  at 
It  with  great  curiosity. 


'' '  Heh,  lass,'  he  said, '  thou's  pentin  a 
fine  pictur  there,  and  on  wood,  too.  Is't 
for  the  yell-house  ?' 

*' '  No,'  I  said,  explaining  that  I  was 
painting  for  my  own  pleasure,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  public-house  sign. 

"  *  To  please  thysd,  heh  ?  And  when 
thou's  dune  wi'  the  pictur,  thou  canst  plane 
it  off  the  wood,  and  begin  another — that's 
thy  meanin',  is't  ?' " 

♦*  I  was  very  angry  with  him,  for  I  was 
only  about  fifteen  then,  and  I  wanted  to 
send  my  picture  to  a  London  exhibition." 

"  Why,  I  did  see  it  down  at  Leather- 
head  1"  said  Von  Rosen.  "  Was  not  that 
the  picture,  on  panel,  near  the  window  of 
the  dining-room  ?" 

-"  Come,  come !"  said  Titania  to  the  girl, 
who  could  not  quite  conceal  the  pleasure 
she  felt  on  hearing  that  the  Count  had  no- 
ticed this  juvenile  effort  of  hers;  "come 
along,  and  let  us  see  the  library  before  we 
go  into  the  open  air  again." 

In  the  library,  too,  were  more  portraits 
and  pictures,  which  these  young  people 
were  much  interested  in.  We  fotmd  it 
impossible  to  drag  them  along.  They 
would  loiter  in  some  comer  or  other,  and 
then,  when  we  forsook  our  civil  attendant 
and  went  back  for  them,  we  found  them 
deeply  engrossed  in  some  obscure  portrait 
or  buried  in  a  huge  parchment-bound  folio 
which  the  Lieutenant  had  taken  out  and 
opened.  Bell  was  a  fairly  well-informed 
young  woman,  as  times  go,  and  knew 
quite  as  much  of  French  literatiu^  as  was 
good  for  her ;  but  it  certainly  puzzled  Tita 
and  myself  to  discover  what  possible  inte- 
rest she  could  have  in  gazing  upon  the 
large  pages  of  the  Encyclopedia,  while  the 
Lieutenant  talked  to  her  about  D'Alem- 
bert.  Nor  could  it  be  possible  that  a 
young  lady  of  her  years  and  pursuits  had 
imbibed  so  much  reverence  for  original 
editions  as  to  stand  entranced  before  this 
or  that  well-known  author  whose  earliest 
oflfepring  had  been  laid  hold  of  by  her  com- 
panion. They  both  seemed  unwilling  to 
leave  this  library ;  but  Von  Rosen  explain- 
ed the  matter  when  he  came  out — saying 
that  he  had  never  felt  so  keenly  the  pro- 
verbial impulses  of  an  Uhlan  as  when  he 
found  himself  with  these  valuable  old 
books  in  his  hand,  and  only  one  attend 
ant  near.  I  congratulated  the  authorities 
of  Christ  Church  on  what  they  had  es- 
caped. 

Of  course  we  went  down  to  the  river 
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some  little  time  after  lunch;  and  had  a 
look  from  Folly  Bridge  on  the  various 
oddly-assorted  crews  that  had  invaded  the 
sacred  waters  of  the  Isis  in  the  absence  of 
the  University  men.  When  the  Lieuten- 
ant proposed  that  we,  too,  should  get  a 
boat  and  make  a  voyage  down  between 
the  green  meadows,  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
we  were  venturing  into  a  man's  house  in 
the  absence  of  the  owner;  but  then  Bell 
very  prettily  and  urgently  added  her  sup- 
plications, and  Tita  professed  herself  not 
unwilling  to  give  the  young  folks  an  airing 
on  the  stream.  There  were  plenty  of  signs 
that  it  was  vacation-time  besides  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  nondescript  oarsmen. 
There  was  a  great  show  of  painting  and 
scraping  and  gilding  visible  among  that 
long  line  of  mighty  barges  that  lay  under 
the  shadow  of  the  elms,  moored  to  tall 
white  poles  that  sent  a  line  of  silver  down 
into  the  glassy  and  troubled  water  beneath. 
Barges  in  blue,  and  barges  in  cream  and 
gold,  barges  with  splendid  prows  and  Gor- 
gon figure-heads,  barges  with  steam-pad- 
dles and  light  awnings  over  the  upp>er 
deck,  barges  with  that  deck  supported  by 
pointed  arches,  as  if  a  bit  of  an  old  cloister 
had  been  carried  down  to  decorate  a 
pleasure-boat — all  these  resounded  to  the 
blows  of  hammers,  and  were  being  made 
bright  with  many  colors.  The  University 
ba^  itself  had  been  dragged  out  of  the 
water,  and  was  also  undergoing  the  same 
process ;  although  the  cynical  person  who 
had  put  the  cushions  in  our  boat  had  just 
remarked  with  something  of  a  shrug — 

"  I  hope  the  mahn  as  has  got  the  job  *U 
get  paid  for  it,  for  the  'Varsity  Crew  are  up 
to  their  necks  in  debt,  that's  whar  they  are  I" 

When  once  we  had  got  away  fix)m 
Christ  Church  meadows,  there  were  fewer 
obstructions  in  our  course ;  but  whether  it 
was  that  the  currents  of  the  river  defied 
the  skill  of  our  coxswain,  or  whether  it  was 
that  the  Lieutenant  and  Bell,  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  stem,  were  too  much  occu- 
pied in  pointing  out  to  each  other  the 
beauties  of  die  scenery,  we  found  ourselves 
with  a  fiital  fi^uency  running  into  the 
bank,  with  the  prow  of  the  boat  hissing 
through  the  rushes  and  flags.  Neverthe- 
less, we  managed  to  get  up  to  Iffley,  and 
there,  having  moored  the  boat,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  land  and  walk  up  to  the  old 
church  on  the  brow  of  the  hilL 

**  It's  what  thejr  call  eeriy  English,"  said 
the  old  lady  who  showed  us  over  the  an- 


cient building.  She  was  not  a  talkative 
person  ;  she  was  accustomed  to  get  over 
the  necessary  information  rapidly;  and 
then  spent  the  interval  in  looking  strangely 
at  the  tall  Lieutenant  and  his  brown  beard. 
She  did  not  betray  any  emotion  when  a 
small  gratuity  was  given  her.  She  had 
not  even  said  "Thank  you"  when  Von 
Rosen,  on  calling  for  the  keys  of  the 
church,  had  found  the  gate  of  her  gar- 
den unhinged,  and  had  labored  fully  ten 
minutes  in  hammering  a  rusty  piece  of 
iron  into  the  wooden  post.  Perhaps  she 
thought  it  was  Bell  who  had  driven  down 
the  gate ;  but  at  all  events  she  expressed 
no  sense  of  gratitude  for  its  restoration. 

Near  an  old  yew- tree  there  was  a  small 
grave — ^new-made  and  green  with  grass — 
on  which  some  careful  hand  had  placed  a 
cross  composed  exclusively  of  red  and 
white  roses.  This  new  grave,  with  these 
fi-esh  evidences  of  love  and  kindly  remem- 
brance on  it,  looked  strange  in  the  rude 
old  church-yard,  where  stones  of  unknown 
age  and  obliterated  names  lay  tumbled 
about  or  stood  awry  among  the  weeds 
and  grass.  Yet  this  very  disorder  and 
decay,  as  Tita  said  gently,  seemed  to 
her  so  much  more  pleasant  than  the 
cold  and  sharp  precision  of  the  iron  cross- 
es in  French  and  German  grave-yards, 
with  their  grim,  fantastic  decorations  and 
wreaths  of  immortelles.  She  stood  look- 
ing at  this  new  grave  and  its  pretty  cross 
of  roses,  and  at  the  green  and  weather- 
worn stones,  and  at  die  black  old  yew- 
tree,  for  some  little  time ;  until  Bell — who 
knows  of  something  that  happened  when 
Tita  was  but  a  girl,  and  her  brother 
scarcely  more  than  a  child-— drew  her 
gently  away  torn  us,  toward  the  gate  of 
Uie  church-yard. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  not  noticing, 
but  turning  to  the  only  listener  remain- 
ing ;  *'  that  is  true.  I  think  your  English 
church-yards  in  the  country  are  very  beau- 
tifiil — very  picturesque — very  pathetic  in- 
deed. But  what  you  have  not  in  this 
country  are  the  beautiful  songs  about 
death  that  we  have — not  religious  hymns, 
or  any  thing  like  that — ^but  small,  little 
poems  that  the  country  people  know  and 
repeat  to  their  children.  Do  you  know 
that  one  that  says — 

Hier  scfaluminert  das  Herz, 
Befreit  von  betaabenden  Sorgen ; 
£s  weckt  nns  kein  Morgen 
Zu  grosserem  Sdimerz. 
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And  it  ends  this  way — 

Was  weinest  denn  da  ? 
Ich  trage  nun  muthig  mein  Leiden,  - 
Und  rufe  mit  Frcuden, 
Im  Grabe  ist  Ruh  ! 

There  was  one  of  my  comrades  in  the  war 
— he  was  from  my  native  place,  but  not  in 
my  regiment — ^he  was  a  very  good  fellow 
— and  when  he  was  in  the  camp  before 
Metz,  his  companion  was  killed.  Well, 
he  buried  him  separate  from  {he  others, 
and  went  about  till  he  got  somewhere  a 
grave-stone,  and  he  began  to  cut  out,  just 
with  the  end  of  a  bayonet,  these  two  verses 
on  the  stone.  It  took  him  many  weeks  to 
do  it;  and  I  did  hear  from  one  of  my  friends 
in  the  regiment  that  two  days  after  he  had 
put  up  the  stone,  he  was  himself  killed. 
Oh,  it  was  very  hard  to  have  your  com- 
panion killed  beside  you,  and  he  is  away 
from  his  friends,  and  when  you  go  back 
home  without  him — they  look  at  you  as  if 
you  had  no  right  to  be  alive  and  their  son 
dead.  That  is  very  hard — I  knew  it  in 
Sixty-six,  when  I  went  back  to  Berlin,  and 
had  to  go  to  see  old  Madame  von  Hebel. 
I  do  hope  never  to  have  that  again." 

Is  there  a  prettier  bit  of  quiet  river-sce- 
nery in  the  world  than  that  around  Iffley 
Mill  ?  Or  was  it  merely  the  glamour  of 
the  white  day  that  rendered  the  place  so 
lovely,  and  made  us  linger  in  the  open 
stream  to  look  at  the  mill  and  surround- 
ings ?  As  I  write,  there  lies  before  me  a 
pencil  sketch  of  BelFs,  lightly  dashed  here 
and  there  with  water-color,  and  the  whole 
scene  is  recalled.  There  is  the  dilapidated 
old  stone  building,  with  its  red  tiles,  its 
crumbling  plaster,  its  wooden  projections, 
and  small  windows,  half-hidden  amid  fo- 
liage. Further  down  the  river  there  are 
clumps  of  rounded  elms  visible ;  but  here 
around  the  mill  the  trees  are  chiefly  pop- 
lars, of  magnificent  height,  that  stretch  up 
lightly  and  gracefully  mto  a  quiet  yellow 
sky,  and  throw  gigantic  lines  of  reflection 
down  into  the  still  water.  Then  out  from 
the  mill  a  small  island  runs  into  the  stream ; 
the  wood-work  of  the  sluice-gates  bridges 
tlie  interval ;  there  is  a  red  cow  amid  the 
green  leafage  of  the  island,  and  here  again 
are  some  splendid  poplars,  rising  smgly  up 
from  the  river-side.  Then  beyond  there 
is  another  house,  then  a  wooden  bridge,  a 
low  line  of  trees ;  and  the  river,  in  a  sharp 
curve,  glimmers  in  the  light  and  loses  itself 
behind  low-iying  meadows  and  a  marginal 
growth  of  willow  and  flag. 


•  

For  very  shame's  sake,  the  big  Lieute- 
nant was  forced  to  offer  to  take  Tita*s  oar, 
as  we  once  more  proceeded  on  our  voy- 
age ;  but  she  definitely  refused  to  endan- 
ger our  lives  by  any  such  experiment.    A 
similar  offer  on  the  part  of  Bell  met  with  a 
similar  fate.     Indeed,  when  this  little  wo- 
man has  once  made  up  her  mind  to  do  a 
certain  thing,  the  reserve  of  physical  and 
intellectual  vigour  that  lies  within  the  slight 
frame  and  behind  a  smooth  and  gentle 
face,  shows  itself   to    be    extraordinary. 
Place  before  her  some  arithmetical  conun- 
drum that  she  must  solve  in  order  to  ques- 
tion the  boys,  or  give  her  an  oar  and  en- 
gage her  to  pull  for  a  certain  number  of 
miles,  and  the  amount  of  patient  perseve- 
rance and  unobtrusive  energy  she  will  re- 
veal will  astonish  most  people.     In  the 
meantime,  her  task  was  easy.     We  were 
going  with  the  stream.     And  so  we  glided 
on  between  the  green  banks,  under  the 
railway-bridge,  past  the  village  of  Ken- 
nington,  past  Rose  Isle,  with  its  bowers, 
and  tables,  and  beer-glasses,  and  lounging 
young  fellows  in  white  trousers  and  blue 
jackets,  and  so  on  until  we  got  up  to  Sand- 
ford  Lock.     Here,  also,  we  fastened  the 
boat  to  the  bank,  close  by  the  mill,  and 
went  ashore  for  half  an  hour's  stroll.     But 
while  Tita  made  direct,  as  she  generally 
does  on  entering  a  new  village,  for  the 
church,  the  Lieutenant  went  ofl!*  in  guest 
of  beer ;  and  when  we  came  back  to  the 
boat,  he  had  a  wonderful  story  to  tell  us. 
He  had  made  friends  with  some  innkeeper 
or  other,  and  had  imbibed  from  him  a  le- 
gend which  was  a  curious  mixture  of  fact 
and  inference  and  blunder.     Von  Rosen 
had  doubtless  mistaken  much  of  the  Ox- 
fordshire patois ;  for  how  could  any  man 
make  a  reasonable  narrative  out  of  the  fol- 
lowing ? 

"And  he  told  me  it  was  a  farmer's 
house  in  the  village — the  village  of  Sand- 
ford,  I  suppose — and  while  they  took  it 
down  to  repair  it,  they  were  lifting  up  the 
floors,  and  many  strange  things  were  there. 
And  he  said  among  the  nonsense  and  use- 
less rubbish  they  were  finding  there,  was  a 
hat ;  and  the  man  brought  the  hat  down 
to  him;  and  he  saw  it  was  a  chevalier's 
hat " 

"  A  cavalier's  hat,"  suggested  Bell ;  and 
the  Lieutenant  assented. 

"  Then  the  farmer  went  up  to  the  house, 
and  he  found  some  hidden  letters,  and  one 
was  to  Ettrick — to  some  soldier  who  was 
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then  on  a  campaign  at  the  river  Ettrick 
in  the  north.  And  they  found  that  it  was 
in  this  very  house  that  Kiug  Charles  the 
First  did  cut  off  his  beard  and  mustache — 
I  suppose  when  he  was  flying  from  the 
Parliamentary  army ;  but  I  am  forgetting 
all  about  that  history  now,  and  the  inn- 
keeper was  not  sure  about  the  battle. 
Well,  then,  the  news  was  sent  to  London; 
and  a  gentleman  came  down  who  is  the 
only  surviving  descender — descendant — of 
King  Charles,  and  he  took  away  the  hat 
to  London,  and  you  will  find  it  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  a  very  curious  story, 
and  I  would  have  come  after  you,  and 
showed  you  the  houses ;  but  I  suppose  it 
is  a  new  house  now,  and  nothing  to  look 
at  But  do  you  know  when  the  king  was 
in  this  neighborhood  in  escaping  ?" 

Here  was  a  poser  for  a  woman. 

"  I  don't  remember,"  says  Tita,  looking 
very  profound,  "  to  have  seen  any  thing 
about  Oxford  in  Lord  Clarendon's  narra- 
rive  of  the  king's  escape  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester." 

"  Mamma !"  said  Bell,  in  accents  of  re- 
proach, "  that  was  Charles  the  Second." 

"  To  be  sure  it  was,"  returned  Tita,  with 
a  gesture  of  impatience ;  "  and  he  couldn't 
have  come  this  way,  for  he  went  to  Bristol 
But  Charles  the  First  was  continually  at 
Oxford — ^he  summoned  the  ParHament  to 
meet  him  here " 

"  And  shaved  off  his  beard  to  curry  fa- 
vor with  them,"  it  is  suggested. 

"  You  needn't  laugh.  Of  course,  when 
he  was  finally  defeated  he  fled  from  Ox- 
ford, and  very  probably  disguised  him- 
self." 

"  And  when  did  he  fly,  and  whither  ?" 

•*  To  Scodand,"  said  Bell,  triumphantly, 
"  and  after  the  battle  of  Naseby." 

"  Good  girl.     And  where  is  Naseby  ?" 

"  Well,  if  he  fled  north-east  from  the  Par- 
liamentary, army,  Naseby  must  be  in  the 
south-west;  and  so  I  suppose  it  is  some- 
where down  about  Gloucester.'* 

•*  Herr  Professor  Oswald,  where  is  Nase- 
by?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  says  the  Lieutenant ; 
*•  but  I  think  it  is  more  in  the  north,  and 
not  far  firom  the  country  of  your  great  man 
Hampden.  But  he  was  killed  before  then, 
I  think." 

"  And  pray,"  sa3's  Queefn  Tita,  taking 
her  seat,  and  putting  her  oar  into  the  row- 
lock, "will  you  please  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  those  men — of  Cromwell  and 


Hampden  and  those — and  what  your  his- 
torians say  of  them  in  Germany  ?  " 

"  Why,  they  say  all  kinds  of  things  about 
them,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  lightly — not 
knowing  that  he  was  being  questioned  as  a 
representative  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  of 
a  country  in  which  the  divjne  right  of  kings 
is  supposed  to  flourish — "just  as  your  his- 
torians do  here.  But  we  know  very  well 
that  England  has  got  much  of  her  liberty 
through  that  fight  with  the  king,  and  yet 
you  have  been  able  to  keep  a  balance  and 
not  let  the  lowest  classes  run  riot  and  de- 
stroy your  freedom.  They  were  ambitious  ? 
Yes.  If  a  man  is  in  politics,  does  not  he 
fight  hard  to  make  his  side  win  ?  If  he  is 
a  soldier,  does  not  he  like  to  be  victorious  ? 
And  if  I  could  be  King  of  England,  do 
you  not  think  I  should  like  that  very  well, 
and  try  hard  for  it  ?  But  if  these  men 
had  their  own  ambitions,  and  wanted  to 
get  fame  and  honor,  I  am  sure  they  had 
much  of  righteousness  and  belief,  and  would 
not  have  fought  in  that  way  and  overturn- 
ed the  king  if  they  believed  that  was  an 
injury  to  their  country  or  to  their  religion. 
And  besides  what  could  this  man  or  that 
man  have  done  except  he  had  a  great  en- 
thusiasm of  the  nation  behind  him — if  he 
did  not  represent  a  principle  ?  But  I  have 
no  right  to  speak  of  such  things  as  if  I  were 
telling  you  of  our  German  historians.  That 
is  only  my  guess — and  I  have  read  not 
much  about  it.  But  you  must  not  suppose 
that  because  we  in  Germany  have  not  the 
same  political  system  that  you  have,  that 
we  can  not  tell  the  value  of  yours,  and  the 
good  it  has  done  to  the  character  of  your 
people.  Our  German  historians  are  many 
of  them  professors  in  universities ;  and  they 
spend  their  lives  in  finding  out  the  truth 
of  such  things ;  and  do  you  think  they  care 
what  may  be  the  opinion  of  their  own 
Government  about  it  ?  Oh,  no.  They 
are  very  independent  in  the  universities — 
much  too  independent,  I  think.  It  is  very 
pleasant  when  you  are  a  very  young  man, 
to  get  into  a  university,  and  think  yourseli 
very  wise,  and  go  to  extremes  about  poli- 
tics, and  say  hard  things  of  your  own  coun- 
try ;  but  when  you  come  out  into  the  world, 
and  see  how  you  have  to  keep  your  coun- 
try from  enemies  that  are  not  separated  by 
the  sea  from  you,  (as  you  are  here  in  Eng- 
land,) you  see  how  bad  are  these  principles 
among  young  men,  who  do  not  like  to  be 
obedient,  and  always  want  to  hurry  on  new- 
systems  of  government  before  such  thisv^^ 
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are  possible.  But  you  do  not  see  much  of 
those  wild  opinions  when  a  war  comes,  and 
the  young  men  are  marched  together  to 
save  their  country.  Then  they  forget  all 
the  democratic  notions  of  this  kind — ^it  is 
their  heart  that  speaks,  and  it  is  on  fire — 
and  not  one  is  ashamed  to  be  patriotic, 
though  he  may  have  laughed  at  it  a  week 
before." 

"It  must  be  very  hard,"  said  Bell,  look- 
ing away  at  the  river,  "  to  leave  your  home 
and  go  into  a  foreign  country,  and  know 
that  you  may  never  return." 

"  Oh,  no ;  not  much,"  said  the  Lieuten- 
ant ;  "  for  all  your  friends  go  with  you. 
And  you  are  not  always  in  danger — ^you 
have  much  entertainment  at  times,  espe- 
cially when  some  fight  is  over,  and  all 
your  friends  meet  again  to  have  a  supper 
m  the  tent,  and  some  one  has  got  a  botde 
of  cognac,  and  some  one  else  has  got  a  let- 
ter from  home,  full  of  gossip  about  people 
you  know  very  well.  And  there  is  much 
fun,  too,  in  riding  over  the  country,  and 
tr3ring  to  find  food  and  quarters  for  yourself 
and  your  horse.  We  had  many  good  par- 
ties in  the  deserted  farmhouses,  and  some^ 
times  we  caught  a  hen  or  a  duck  that  the 
people  had  neglected  to  take,  and  then  we 
kindled  a  big  fire,  and  killed  him,  and  fix- 
ed him  on  a  lance,  and  roasted  him  well, 
feathers  and  all.  Then  we  were  very  lucky 
-—to  have  a  fire  and  good  meat,  and  a  roof 
to  keep  off  the  rain.  But  it  was  more  dan- 
gerous in  a  house — for  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  from  sleeping  after  you  had  got  warm 
and  had  eaten  and  drunk  perhaps  a  litde 
too  much  wine — and  there  were  many  peo- 
ple about  ready  to  fire  at  you.  But  these 
are  not  heroic  stories  of  a  campaign,  are 
they,  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

Nevertheless,  Mademoiselle  seemed  suf- 
ficiently interested ;  and  as  Tita  and  I  pull- 
ed evenly  back  to  Iffley  and  Oxford,  she 
continually  brought  the  Lieutenant  back  to 
this  subject  by  a  series  of  questions.  This 
modern  maiden  was  as  anxious  to  hear  of 
the  amusements  of  patrols,  and  the  hair- . 
breath  escapes  of  dare-devil  sub-lieutenants, 
as  was  Desdemona  to  listen  to  her  lover's 
stories  of  batdes,  sieges,  fortunes,  and  mov- 
ing accidents  by  fiood  and  field. 

That  was  a  pleasant  pull  back  to  Ox- 
ford, in  the  quiet  of  the  summer  afternoon, 
with  the  yellow  light  lying  warmly  over 
the  level  meadows  and  the  woods.  There 
were  more  people  now  along  the  banks  of 
the  river — come  out  for  the  most  part  in 


couples  to  wander  along  the  pathway  be- 
tween the  stream  and  the  fields.  Many  of 
them  had  a  good  look  at  Bell ;  and  the 
Radley  boys,  as  they  sent  their  long  boats 
spinning  down  the  river  towards  Sandford, 
were  apparently  much  struck.  Bell,  un- 
conscious of  the  innocent  admiration  of 
those  poor  boys,  was  attending  much  more 
to  the  talk  of  our  Uhlan  than  to  her  tiller- 
ropes.  As  for  him — but  what  man  would 
not  have  looked  contented  under  these 
conditions — to  be  strong,  healthy,  hand- 
some, and  only  twenty-five ;  to  have  com- 
fortable means  and  an  assured  future  ;  to 
have  come  out  of  a  long  and  dangerous 
campaign  with  honor  and  sound  limbs; 
to  be  off  on  a  careless  holiday  through 
the  most  beautiful  country,  take  it  for 
all  in  all,  in  the  world ;  and  to  be  lying 
lazily  in  a  boat  on  a  summer's  evening, 
on  a  pretty  English  river,  with  a  pretty 
English  girl  showing  her  friendly  interest 
and  attention  in  every  glance  of  her  blue 
eyes? 

You  should  have  seen  how  naturally 
these  two  fell  behind  us,  and  formed  a 
couple  by  themselves,  when  we  had  left 
the  boat  and  were  returning  to  our  inn. 
But  as  we  walked  up  to  Carfax,  Bell  se- 
parated herself  from  us  for  a  moment  and 
went  into  the  post-office.  She  was  a  con- 
siderable time  there.  When  she  came  out 
she  was  folding  up  a  letter  which  she  had 
been  reading. 

"  You  have  got  your  letter  at  last,"  said 
Tita. 

"Yes,"  said  Bell,  gravely,  but  show- 
ing no  panicular  gladness  or  disappoint- 
ment. 

At  dinner  she  was  rather  reserved';  and 
so,  curiously  enough,  was  the  Lieutenant. 
After  dinner,  when  we  were  allowed  half 
an  hour  by  ourselves  for  a  cigar,  he  sud- 
denly said — 

"  Why  do  you  not  interfere  with  that 
stupid  young  fellow  ?  " 

"Who?"  I  asked,  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Why  that  young  fellow  at  Twicken- 
ham— ^it  is  quite  monstrous,  his  imperti- 
nence. If  I  were  the  guardian  of  such  a 
girl,  I  would  kick  htm — I  would  throw 
him  into  the  river  and  cool  him  there." 

"  What  in  all  the  world  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  must  know.  The  letter  that 
Miss  Bell  did  ask  for  more  than  once,  it  is 
from  him ;  and  now  when  it  comes,  it  is 
angry,  it  is  impertinent — she  is  nearly  cry- 
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ing  all  the  time  at  dinner.  It  is  for  some 
one  to  interfere,  and  save  her  from  this  in- 
sult— this  persecution " 

"  Don't  bite  your  cigar  to  pieces,  but 
tell  me,  if  you  please,  how  you  happen  to 
know  what  was  in  the  letter." 

"  She  told  me,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  with 
a  stare. 

"When?" 

"  Just  before  you  came  down  to  dinner. 
It  is  no  business  of  mine — no ;  but  when 
I'  see  her  vexed  and  disturbed,  I  asked  her 
to  tell  me  why.  And  then  she  said  she 
had  got  this  letter,  which  was  a  very  cruel 
one  to  send.  Oh,  there  is  no  mystery — 
none.  I  suppose  he  has  a  right  to  mar- 
ry her — very  well;  but  he  is  not  married 
yet,  and  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  do 
this." 

"  Bell  at  least  might  have  told  me  of  it, 
or  have  confided  in  Tita " 

"  Oh,  she  is  telling  her  now,  I  dare  say. 
And  she  will  tell  you  too,  when  there  are 
not  all  of  us  present  It  is  no  secret,  or 
she  would  not  have  told  me.  Indeed,  I 
think  she  was  sorry  about  that ;  but  she 
was  very  much  vexed,  and  I  asked  her  so 
plain,  that  she  answered  me.  And  that  is 
much  better  to  have  confidence  between 
people,  instead  of  keeping  all  such  vexa- 
tions to  yourself.  Then  I  ask  her  why  he 
is  angry  ?  and  she  says  only  because  she 
has  gone  away.  Pfui !  I  have  never  heard 
such  nonsense !" 

"  My  dear  Oswald,"  I  say  to  him, "  don't 
you  interfere  between  two  young  people 
who  have  fallen  out,  or  you  will  suffer. 
Unless,  indeed " 

«  Unless  what  ?" 

"  Unless  they  happen  to  be  angels." 

"  Do  you  know  this — that  he  is  coming 
to  see  her  ?" 

"  Well,  the  phaeton  can  hold  five  at  a 
pinch.  Why  should  not  we  have  an  addi- 
tion to  oiur  party  ?" 

"  Very  good.  I  do  not  care.  But  if  he 
is  rude  to  her,  he  will  not  be  very  long  in 
the  phaeton." 

"  Why,  you  stupid  boy,  you  take  those 
lovers'  quarrels  au  grand  sirieux.  Do  you 
think  he  has  been  positively  rude  to  her  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  has  been  too 
well  brought  up  for  that,  although  he  has 
a  peevish  temper.  He  might  be  with  us 
all  through  the  journey " 

"  ^tt  bewahreT  exclaimed  the  Count, 
with  a  kick  at  a  cork  that  was  lying  on  the 
carpet. 


" — And  these  two  might  be  at  daggers 
drawn  and  you  would  see  nothing  of  it 
Indeed,  young  people  never  get  extremely 
•  courteous  to  each  other  until  they  quarrel 
and  stand  on  their  dignity.  Now,  if  you 
had  seen  that  letter,  you  would  have  found 
it  respectful  and  formal  in  the  highest 
degree — perhaps  a  trifle  sarcastic  here 
and  there,  for  the  lad  unhappily  thinks 
he  has  a  gift  that  way — but  you  would 
find  no  rhetorical  indignation  or  invec- 
tive." 

The  Count  threw  his  cigar  into  the 
grate. 

"  They  will  be  waiting  for  us,"  he  said 
"  let  us  go." 

We  found  Tita  with  the  bezique-cards 
spread  out  before  her.  Bell  looked  up 
with  rather  a  fiightened  air,  apparently 
conscious  that  the  Lieutenant  was  like- 
ly to  have  spoken  about  what  she  had 
confided  to  him  at  the  impulse  of  a 
momentary  vexation.  However,  we  sat 
down. 

The  game  was  an  open  and  palpable 
burlesque.  Was  Ferdinand  very  intent  on 
giving  checkmate  when  he  played  chess 
with  Miranda  in  the  cave ;  or  was  he  not 
much  more  bent  upon  placing  his  king  in 
extreme  danger  and  offering  his  queen  so 
that  she  had  to  be  taken  ?  The  audacious 
manner  in  which  this  young  Lieutenant 
played  his  cards  so  as  to  suit  Bell  was  ap- 
parent to  every  one,  though  no  one  dared 
speak  of  it,  and  Bell  only  blushed  some- 
times. When  she  timidly  put  forth  a  ten, 
he  was  sure  to  throw  away  another  ten, 
although  he  had  any  amount  of  aces  in  his 
hand.  He  spoiled  his  best  combinations 
rather  than  take  tricks  when  it  was  clear 
she  wanted  to  lead.  Nay,  as  he  sat  next 
to  her,  he  undertook  the  duty  of  marking 
her  various  scores,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  small  brass  hand  went  circling  round 
the  card  was  singular,  until  Tita  suddenly 
exclaimed — 

"Why,  that  is  only  a  common  mar- 
riage !" 

"  And  do  not  you  count  forty  for  a  com- 
mon marriage  ?"  he  said,  with  a  fine  as- 
sumption of  innocent  wonder. 

Such  was  the  ending  of  our  first  day's 
rest;  and  then,  just  before  candles  were 
lit,  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held  to  decide 
whether,  on  the  morrow,  we  should  choose 
as  our  halting-place  Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
or  Bourton-on-the-Hill.  The  more  eleva- 
ted site  won  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
NEAR  WOODSTOCK  TOWN. 

"  In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Arthoiir, 
Of  which  that  Britons  speake  great  honodr, 
All  was  this  land  full  filled  of  faerie ; 
The  Elf-queen,  with  her  jolly  company, 
Danced  full  oft  in  many  a  green  mead. 
This  was  the  old  opinion,  as  I  read ; 
I  speak  of  many  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
But  now  can  no  man  see  no  elves  mo.' " 

The  phaeton  stood  in  the  High-street  of 
Oxford.  Castor  and  Pollux,  a  trifle  impa- 
tient after  the  indolence  of  the  day  before, 
were  pawing  the  hard  stones,  their  silken 
coats  shining  in  the  morning  sunlight; 
Queen  Titania  had  the  reins  in  her  hands ; 
the  tall  waiter  who  had  been  a  circus-rider 
was  ready  to  smile  us  an  adieu ;  and  we 
were  all  waiting  for  the  Lieutenant,  who 
had  gone  off  in  search  of  a  map  that  Bell 
had  forgotten. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
likely  to  ruffle  the  superhuman  sweetness 
of  my  Lady's  temper,  it  is  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing in  a  public  thoroughfare  with  a  pair  of 
rather  restive  horses  under  her  charge.  I 
began  to  fear  for  that  young  man.  .  Tita 
turned  once  or  twice  to  the  entrance  of 
the  hotel ;  and  at  last  she  said,  with  an 
ominous  politeness  in  her  tone — 

"  It  does  seem  to  me  singular  that  Count 
von  Rosen  should  be  expected  to  look  af- 
ter such  things.  He  is  our  guest  It  is 
no  compliment  to  give  him  the  duty  of  at- 
tending to  our  luggage." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Bell,  leaning  over  and 
speaking  in  very  penitent  tones,  **  it  is  en- 
tu-ely  my  fault.     I  am  very  sorr)'." 

**  I  think  he  is  much  too  good-natured," 
says  Titaj  coldly. 

At  this  Bell  rather  recedes,  and  says, 
with  almost  equal  coldness — 

"•I  am  sorry  to  have  given  him  so  much 
trouble.  In  futiure  I  shall  try  to  do  with- 
out his  help." 

But  when  the  Count  did  appear — when 
he  took  his  seat  beside  Tita,  and  we  rattled 
up  the  High-street  and  round  by  the  Corn- 
market,  and  past  Magdalen  church,  and  so 
out  by  St.  Giles's  road,  the  remembrance 
of  this  little  preliminary  skirmish  speedily 
passed  away.  For  once  more  we  seemed 
to  have  left  towns  and  streets  behind  us, 
and  even  while  there  were  yet  small  villas 
and  gardens  by  the  side  of  the  road,  the 
air  that  blew  about  on  this  bright  morning 
seemed  to  have  a  new  sweetness  in  it,  and 


the  freshness  and  pleasant  odors  of  in- 
numerable woods  and  fields.  There  was 
quite  a  new  light,  too,  in  Bell's  fece.  She 
had  come  down  stairs  with  an  obvious  de- 
termination to  cast  aside  the  remembrance 
of  that  letter.  There  was  something  even 
defiant  in  the  manner  in  which  she  said — 
in  strict  confidence,  be  it  observed — ^that 
if  Arthur  Ashburton  did  intend  to  come 
and  meet  us  in  some  town  or  other,  there 
was  no  use  in  being  vexed  about  it  in  the 
meantime.  We  were  now  getting  into  the 
open  country,  where  pursuit  would  be  in 
vain.  If  he  overtook  us,  it  would  be 
through  the  mechanism  of  railways.  His 
only  chance  of  obtaining  an  interview  with 
Bell  was  to  lie  in  wait  for  us  in  one  of  the 
big  towns  through  which  we  must  pass. 

"  But  why,"  said  the  person  to  whom 
BeU  revealed  these  matters,  "why  should 
you  be  afraid  to  meet  Arthur  ?  You  have 
not  quarreled  with  him." 

"  No,"  said  Bell,  looking  down. 

"  You  have  done  nothing  that  he  can 
object  to." 

"  He  has  no  right  to  object,  whatever  I 
may.  do,"  she  said  with  a  gentle  firmness. 
"  But,  you  know,  he  is  annoyed,  and  you 
can  not  reason  with  him ;  and  I  am  sorry 
for  him — and — and — and  what  is  the  name 
of  this  little  village  on  the  left  ?" 

Bell  seemed  to  shake  off  this  subject 
from  her,  as  too  vexatious  on  such  a  fine 
and  cheerful  morning. 

"  That  is  Woolvercot ;  and  there  is  the 
road  that  leads  down  to  Godstow,  and  the 
ruins  of  Godstow  Nunnery,  in  which  Rosa- 
mond Clifford  lived  and  died." 

"  And  I  suppose  she  rode  along  this  very 
highway,"  said  Bell,  "  with  people  wonder- 
ing at  her  beauty  and  her  jewels,  when  she 
used  to  live  at  Woodstock.  Yet  it  is  a 
very  ordinary-looking  road." 

Then  she  touched  Tita  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Are  we  going  to  stop  at  Blenheim  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  our  driver. 

"  I  think  we  ought  not,"  said  Bell ;  "  we 
shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  if  we  do. 
For  who  cares  about  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, or  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  archi- 
tecture ?  You  know  you  will  be  looking  * 
about  the  trees  for  the  old  knight  with  the 
white  beard,  and  for  Alice  Lee,  and  for 
pretty  Phoebe  Mayflower,  and  for  Wild- 
rake  and  the  soldiers.  Wouldn't  it  be  bet- 
ter to  go  past  the  walls,  Tita,  and  fancy 
that  all  these  old  friends  of  ours  are  still 
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walking  about  inside  in  their  picturesque 
costume  ?  If  we  go  inside,  we  shall  only 
find  an  empty  park  and  a  big  house,  and 
all  those  people  gone  away,  just  like  the 
fairies  who  used  to  be  in  the  woods." 

"  But  what  are  the  people  you  are 
speaking  of?"  said  the  Count.  "Is  it 
from  history,  or  fh)m  a  romance  ?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  said  Bell,  "  how 
'much  is  history,  and  how  much  is  ro- 
mance ;  but  I  am  sure  we  know  the  peo- 
ple very  well;  and  very  strange  things 
happened  inside  the  park  that  we  shall 
pass  by  and  by.  There  was  a  pretty 
young  lady  living  there,  and  a  very  sober 
and  staid  colonel  was  her  lover.  The 
brother  of  this  young  lady  was  much  at- 
tached to  the  fortunes  of  the  Stewart's, 
and  he  brought  the  young  Prince  Charles 
in  disguise  to  the  house;  and  all  the  grati- 
tude shown  by  the  Prince  was  that  he  be- 
gan to  amuse  himself  by  making  love  to 
the  sister  of  the  man  who  had  risked  his 
life  to  save  him.  And  of  course  the  grave 
colonel  discovered  it,  and  he  even  drew  his 
sword  upon  Prince  Charles " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Mademoiselle," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  "  but  do  not  trouble 
to  tell  me  the  story ;  for  I  know  it  very 
well.  I  did  read  it  in  Germany  years 
ago;  and  I  think  if  Colonel  Esmond 
had  thrashed  the  Prince " 

"  Oh  no,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Bell, 
with  some  wonder ;  "  it  is  Colonel  Mark- 
ham,  not  Colonel  Esmond ;  and  the  broth- 
er of  the  young  lady  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Prince  away  just  before  Cromwell  had 
time  to  seize  him." 

"  Cromwell !  said  our  Lieutenant,  thought- 
fully. "  Ah,  then,  it  is  another  story.  But 
I  agree  with  you,  Mademoiselle :  if  you 
believe  in  these  people  very  much,  do  not 
go  into  the  park,  or  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed" • 

"As  you  please,"  said  Tita,  with  a 
smile. — I  began  to  obser^'e  that  wh(»,n  the 
two  young  folks  agreed  about  any  thing, 
my  Lady  became  nothing  more  than  an 
echo  to  their  wishes. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  walls  that 
surrounded  the  great  park.  Should  we 
leave  all  its  mysteries  unexplored?  If 
one  were  to  clamber  up,  and  peep  over, 
might  not  strange  figures  be  seen,  in  buff 
coats  and  red,  with  bandoleers  and  helmets ; 
and  an  aged  knight  with  a  laced  cloak, 
slashed  boots,  and  long  sword;  country- 
women in  white  hoods  and  black  gowns ; 


divines  with  tall  Presbyterian  hats  and  so- 
lemn visage ;  a  braggart  and  drunken  sol- 
dier of  the  king,  and  a  colonel  the  servant 
of  Cromwell  ?  Or  might  not  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth be  descried,  looking  out  as  a  pri- 
soner on  the  fair  domains  around  her  ?  Or 
might  not  Chaucer  be  found  loitering  un- 
der those  great  trees  that  he  loved  and 
celebrated  in  his  verse  ?  Or,  behind  that 
splendid  wall  of  chestnuts  and  elms,  was 
it  not  possible  that  Fair  Rosamond  Jierself 
might  be  walking  all  alone,  passing  like  a 
gleam  of  light  through  the  green  shadows 
of  the  trees,  or  sitting  by  the  well  that  still 
bears  her  name,  or  reading  in  the  heart  of 
that  bower  that  was  surrounded  by  cunning 
ways  ?  Was  it  along  this  road  that  Elea- 
nor came  ?  Or  did  Rosamond,  surviving  all 
her  sin  and  her  splendor,  sometimes  walk 
this  way  with  her  sister-nuns  from  God- 
stow,  and  think  of  the  time  when  she  was 
mistress  of  a  royal  palace  and  this  spa- 
cious park  ? 

We  drove  into  the  town  of  Woodstock. 
The  handful  of  houses  thrown  into  the  cir- 
cular hollow  that  is  cut  in  two  by  the  ri-- 
ver  Glym,  was  as  silent  as  death.  In  the 
broad  street  that  plunged  down  into  the 
valley,  scarcely  a  soul  was  to  be  seen ;  and 
even  about  the  old  town-hall  there  were 
only  some  children  visible.  Had  the  play 
been  played  out,  and  the  actors  gone  for- 
ever? When  King  Henry  was  fighting 
in  France  or  in  Ireland,  doubtless  Rosa- 
mond, left  all  by  herself,  ventured  out  from 
the  park,  and  walked  down  into  the  small 
town,  and  revealed  to  the  simple  folks  the 
wonders  of  her  face,  and  talked  to  them. 
No  mortal  woman  could  have  remained  in 
a  bower  month  after  month  without  see- 
ing any  one  but  her  attendants.  Doubt- 
less, too,  the  people  in  this  quaint  litde 
town  were  very  loyal  toward  her;  and 
would  have  espoused  her  cause  against  a 
dozen  Eleanors.  And  so  it  happened,  pos- 
sibly, that  when  the  romance  came  to  an 
end,  and  Rosamond  went  to  hide  her  ' 
shame  and  her  penitence  in  the  nunnery 
of  Godstow,  all  the  light  and  color  went 
out  of  Woodstock,  and  left  it  dull  and 
gray,  and  silent  as  it  is  to  this  day. 

The  main  street  of  Woodstock,  that 
dips  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Glym, 
rises  as  abruptly  on  the  other  side;  and 
once  past  the  turnpike,  the  highway  runs 
along  an  elevated  ridge,  which  on  the  one 
side  is  bounded  by  a  continuation  of  Blen- 
heim Park,  and,  on  the  other,  slopes  down 
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to  a  broad  extent  of  level  meadows.  When 
we  had  got  up  to  this  higher  ground,  and 
found  before  us  an  illimitable  stretch  of 
country,  with  ourselves  as  the  only  visible 
inhabitants,  the  Lieutenant  managed  to 
introduce  a  remote  hint  about  a  song 
which  he  had  heard  Bell  humming  in  the 
morning. 

**  I  think  it  was  about  Woodstock,"  he 
said;  ''and  if  you  will  please  to  sing  it 
now,  as  we  go  along,  I  shall  get  out  for 
you  the  guitar." 

"  If  you  will  be  so  kind,"  said  Bell, 
quite  submissively. 

What  had  become  of  the  girl's  indepen- 
dence? Asked  to  sing  a  song  at  great 
trouWe  to  herself — for  who  cares  to  play  a 
guitar  in  the  back  seat  of  a  phaeton,  and 
with  two  pairs  of  wheels  rumbling  an  ac- 
companiment?— she  meekly  thanks  him 
for  suggesting  it !  Nay,  it  was  becoming 
evident  that  the  girl  was  schooling  herself 
into  docility.  She  had  almost  dropped  en- 
tirely the  wild  phrases  and  startling  meta- 
phors that  so  deeply  shocked  Tita.  Some- 
times they  dropped  out  inadvertently ;  and 
sometimes,  too,  she  gave  way  to  those  im- 
pulsive imaginative  flights  that  led  her  un- 
thinkingly into  an  excitement  of  talk  which 
Tita  used  to  regard  with  a  sort  of  amused 
wonder.  But  of  late  all  these  things  were 
gradually  disappearing.  She  was  less  ab- 
rupt, independent,  wayward  in  her  man- 
ner. She  waited  more  patiently  to  receive 
suggestions  from  others.  She  was  becom- 
ing a  good  listener;  and  she  received 
meekly  criticisms  that  would,  but  a  short 
time  before,  have  driven  her  into  a  proud 
and  dj^fiant  silence,  or  provoked  some  re- 
joinder a  good  deal  more  apt  than  gcntie. 
It  was  very  odd  to  mark  this  amiable  self- 
discipline  struggling  with  her  ordinary 
frank  impetuosity;  although  sometimes,  it 
is  true,  the  latter  had  the  best  of  it. 

On  this  occasion,  when  the  Lieutenant 
had  jumped  down  and  got  out  the  guitar 
for  her,  she  took  it  very  obediently ;  and 
then  Tita  rested  the  horses  for  a  little 
while  under  the  shadow  of  some  over- 
hanging trees.  Of  course  you  know  the 
ballad  that  Bell  naturally  turned  to,  seeing 
where  she  was  at  the  moment,  and  the 
sort  of  music  she  was  most  familiar  with. 

"  Near  Woodstock  town  I  chanced  to  stray, 
When  birds  did  sing  and  fields  were  gay. 
And  by  a  glassy  river's  side 
A  weeping  damsel  I  espied." 

This  was  what  she  sang,  telling  the  story 


of  the  forlorn  maiden  who  was  found 
weeping  for  her  faithless  lover,  who  only 
wished  that  he  might  come  and  visit  her 
grave,  and  think  of  her  as  ''one  who  lov- 
ed, but  could  not  hate."  Perhaps  this  old- 
fashioned  ballad  is  not  a  masterly  com- 
position ;  but  the  music  of  it  is  expressive 
enough ;  and  we  who  \^ere  familiar  with 
Beirs  ballads  had  got  into  a  habit  of  not 
caring  much  what  she  sang^  so  long  as  she 
only  continued  singing. 

"You  would  make  your  fortune  by 
singing,"  said  Tita,  as  Bell  finished,  and 
the  horses  were  sent  forward. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  girl,  "  if  all  my  au- 
dience were  like  you.  But  I  think  you 
must  have  been  lent  out  as  an  infant  to 
an  old  woman  with  an  organ,  and  so,  by 
merely  sitting  on  the  vibrating  wood,  you 
have  become  so  sensitive  to  music  that 
any  thing  at  all  pleases  you." 

"  No,  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant, "  you  do  yourself  an  injustice.  I 
never  he^  a  voice  like  yours,  that  has  the 
tremble  of  a  zither  in  it,  and  is  much  soft- 
er than  a  zither." 

Bell  blushed  deeply:  but  to  conceal 
her  embarrassment,  she  said  lightly  to 
Tita— 

"  And  how  am  I  to  make  my  fortune  ? 
Oh,  I  know — by  coming  in  after  public 
dinners,  to  sing  grace,  and  follow  the  toasts 
with  a  glee.  I  am  in  white  silk,  with  a 
blue  ribbon  round  my  neck,  white  gloves, 
bracelets,  and  a  sheet  of  music  There  is 
an  elderly  lady  in  black  velvet  and  white 
pearls,  who  smiles  in  a  pleasant  manner — 
she  sings,  and  is  much  admired  by  the 
long  rows  of  gentlemen — ^they  have  just 
dined,  you  know,  and  are  very  nice  and 
amiable.  Then  there  is  the  tenor — fair 
and  smooth,  with  diamond-rings,  a  lofty 
expression,  and  a  cool  and  critical  eye, 
that  shows  he  is  quite  accustomed  to  all 
this.  Then  there  is  the  stout,  red-bearded 
nuui  who  sings  bass,  and  plays  the  piano 
for  the  four  of  us,  and  is  very  fierce  in  the 
way  he  thumps  out  his  enthusiasm  about 
the  Queen,  and  the  Navy,  and  the  Army, 
and  3ie  Volunteers.  What  a  happy  way 
of  living  that  must  be !  They  will  give  us 
a  nice  dinner  beforehand — in  a  room  by 
ourselves,  perhaps ;  and  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  return  thanks  for  it  in  an  emotional 
way,  so  that  all  the  waiters  shall  stand 
round  in  a  reverential  manner.  But  when 
that  is  over,  then  we  introduce  a  few  songs 

sprightly,  coquettish    songs,    and    the 
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gentlemen  are  vastly  amused — and  you 
think " 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?"  said  I,  see- 
ing that  Bell  rather  hesitated. 

"  I  think,"  said  Tita,  with  a  smile,  "  that 
you  are  very  ungenerous,  Bell,  in  remem- 
bering so  much  of  what  you  saw  the  other 
night  from  the  gallery  of  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern.  Is  it  fair  to  recall,  in  open  day- 
light, in  the  cool  forenoon,  the  imbecUe 
good-nature  and  exuberant  loyalty  of  a  lot 
of  gentlemen  who  have  just  dined  ?  I 
wonder  how  many  of  the  husbands  there 
told  their  wives  what  sums  they  signed 
away  under  the  influence  of  the  wine  ?*' 

"  I  dare  say,"  says  one  of  the  party, 
"  that  the  wives  would  be  sorry  to  see  so 
much  money  go  in  charity  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  squandered  in  milli- 
nery and  extravagances." 

"  Don't  be  ill-tempered,  my  dear,"  says 
Queen  Tita,  graciously.  "Women  are 
quite  as  charitable  as  men ;  and  they  don't 
need  a  guinea  dinner  to  make  them  think 
of  other  people.  That  is  a  sort  of  charity 
that  begins  at  home.  Pray  how  much  did 
you  put  down  ?" 

**  Nothing." 

"  I  thought  so.  Go  to  a  charity  dinner, 
enjoy  yourself,  and  come  away  without 
giving  a  farthing!  You  would  not  find 
women  doing  that" 

"  Only  because  they  have  not  the  cou- 
rage." 

"  They  have  plenty  of  courage  in  other 
directions — ^in  getting  married,  for  exam- 
l>le,  when  they  know  what  men  are." 

"  Knowing  that,  is  it  not  a  pity  they 
choose  to  make  martyrs  of  themselves? 
Indeed,  their  anxiety  to  become  martyrs 
is  astonishing.  But  what  if  I  say  that  in 
the  next  published  list  of  subscriptions  you 
will  find  my  name  down  for  about  as 
much  as  your  last  millinery  bill  came  to  ?" 

"  I  think  that  a  good  deal  more  likely, 
for  I  know  the  state  of  philanthropy  into 
which  men  get  at  a  public  dinner — fathers 
of  families,  who  ought  to  remember  their 
own  responsibilities,  and  who  are  impa- 
tient enough  if  any  extra  bit  of  comfort  or 
kindness  is  wanted  for  their  own  kith  and 
kin." 

"Some  sych  trifling  matter  as  a  fur 
cloak,  for  instance,  that  is  bought  out  of  a 
Brighton  shop-window  for  sixty-five  gui- 
neas, and  is  only  worn  twice  or  thrice,  be- 
cause some  other  woman  has  the  neighbor 
of  it." 


"  That  is  not  true.  You  know  the  wea- 
ther changed." 

"  The  weather !  what  weather  ?  Were 
you  at  Brighton  at  the  time  ?" 

Titania  did  not  reply  for  a  considerable 
time.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  some 
crushing  epigram ;  but  at  all  events  Bell 
endeavored  to  draw  her  away  from  the 
subject  by  pointing,  out  another  river,  and 
asking  whether  this  or  the  Glym  at  Wood- 
stock was  the  stream  associated  with  the 
"  Oxfordshire  Tragedy"  she  had  just  been 
singing.  We  discovered,  however,  that 
this  small  stream  was  also  the  Glym, 
which  here  winds  round  and  through  the 
marshy  country  that  Thomas  Warton  de- 
scribed.* Bell  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  banks  by  the  river  at  this  part 
were  not  sufficiently  picturesque  for  the 
scene  of  the  song,  where  the  love-lorn 
heroine  sits  and  weeps  by  a  glassy  stream, 
and  complains  that  her  lover  is  now  woo- 
ing another  maid. 

Meanwhile,  my  I^dy  had  given  ex- 
pression to  the  rebellious  thoughts  passing 
through  her  mind,  by  admonishing  Castor 
and  Pollux  slightly ;  and  these  accordingly 
were  going  forward  at  a  rattling  pace.  We 
rushed  through  Enstone.  We  dashed 
along  the  level  highway  that  lies  on  the 
high  ground  between  the  Charlford  Farms 
and  Heythrop  Park.  We  sent  the  dust 
flying  behind  us  in  clouds  as  we  scudded 
down  to  Chipping  Norton;  and  there, 
with  a  fine  sweep,  we  cantered  up  the  in- 
cline of  the  open  square,  clattered  over  the 
stones  in  firont  of  the  White  Hart  Inn,  and 
pulled  up  with  a  noise  that  considerably 
astonished  the  quiet  village. 

This  large  open  space  gives  to  Chipping 
Norton  a  light  and  agreeable  appearance ; 
and  on  entering  the  big  tall  inn  that  looks 
down  over  the  square,  we  found  every 
thing  very  cleanly,  bright,  and  comfort- 
able. The  very  maid-servant  who  served 
us  with  lunch  was  a  model  of  maid-ser- 
vants, and  was  a  very  handsome  young 
woman  besides,   with  shining    light-blue 

*  "  Within  some  whispering  osier  isle, 

Where  Glym's  low  banks  neglected  smile ; 
And  each  triih  meadow  still  retains 
The  wintry  torrent's  oozy  stains ; 
Beneath  a  willow,  long  forsook, 
The  fisher  seeks  his  customed  nook  ; 
And  bursting  through  the  crackling  sedge, 
That  crowns  the  current's  caverned  edge. 
He  startles  from  the  bordering  wood 
The  bashful  wild-duck's  early  brood." 

Ode  to  the  First  of  April. 
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eyes  and  yellow  hair.  The  Lieutenant  at 
once  entered  into  a  polite  conversation 
with  her,  and  she  informed  him,  in  answer 
to  his  respectful  inquiries,  that  she  had 
just  come  from  Folkestone. 

"  From  Folkestone !  that  is  a  seaport 
— a  busy  place — a  large  town,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes,  there  was  some  business  doing 
there,"  said  the  maid,  with  an  inflection  of 
voice  which  rather  cast  discredit  on  Chip- 
ping Norton. 

"  Don't  you  find  this  place  dull  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  the  people  seem  to 
worry  themselves  much,"  she  replied  with 
a  slight  curl  of  the  lip. 

"  That  is  very  good  for  the  health,"  said 
the  Count  gravely.  "Now  I  do  think 
you  have  a  very  nice  and  even  temper, 
that  does  not  irritate  you " 

But  here  my  Lady  and  her  companion 
came  into  the  room,  and  the  conversation 
ceased ;  for  the  Lieutenant  had  at  once  to 
spring  up  and  take  charge  of  the  books, 
maps,  and  scarves  that  Bell  had  brought  in 
with  her.  And  then,  when  we  sat  down 
to  lunch,  he  was  entirely  engrossed  in  at- 
tending to  her  wants,  msomuch  that  he 
was  barely  civil  to  the  more  elderly  lady 
who  had  from  the  first  been  his  champion. 
As  for  Bell,  what  had  become  of  her  dis- 
like to  officers,  her  antipathy  to  the  Ger- 
man race,  her  horror  of  Uhlans?  That 
very  morning  I  had  heard  on  good  autho- 
rity that  Bell  had  been  asking  in  confidence 
whether  England  did  not  owe  a  great  debt 
to  Germany  for  the  gift  of  Protestantism 
which  that  country  had  sent  us.  "And 
were  not  the  Prussians  mostly  Protestant  ?" 
asked  Bell.  What  answer  was  returned  I 
do  not  know ;  for  Queen  Titania  is  strong 
on  the  point  that  the  word  "  Protestant" 
is  not  scriptural. 

"  But  I  have  quite  forgotten  to  tell  you," 
remarked  the  Lieutenant,  "  that  this  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  walking  about  in  Oxford, 
I  came  into  the  theatre.  I  saw  some  bills 
up;  I  went  along  a  strange  passage;  I 
found  an  iron  gate,  and  much  lime  and 
stone,  and  things  like  that.  A  man  came 
— I  asked  him  if  I  could  see  the  theatre, 
and  he  took  me  into  the  place,  which  they 
are  repairing  now.  Oh,  it  is  a  very  dingy 
place — small,  tawdry,  with  ridiculous 
scenes,  and  the  decorations  of  the  galleries 
very  amusing  and  dirty.  Why,  in  an  old 
city,  with  plenty  of  rich  and  intelligent 
people,  you    have    such    a  pitiful    little 


theatre  ? — it  is  only  fit  for  a  country  green 
and  wandering  actors.  In  a  great  univer- 
sity town,  you  should  have  the  theatre 
supported  by  the  colleges  and  the  bequests, 
and  hire  good  actors,  and  play  all  the  best 
dramas  of  your  great  writers.  That  would 
be  good  education — that  would  be  a  good 
compliment  to  pay  to  your  great  drama- 
tists. But  here,  in  a  city  where  you  have 
much  learning,  much  money,  much  of 
your  young  men  of  go  id  families  being 
educated,  you  have  only  a  dingy  small 
show,  and  I  suppose  it  is  farces  they  play, 
and  wretched  dramas,  for  the  townspeople 
and  the  farmers.  That  is  not  much  re- 
spect shown  to  your  best  authors  by  your 
learned  institutions." 

"  No  wonder  students  find  the  milliners' 
shops  more  attractive,"  said  Tita  with  a 
smile. 

"  But  I  think  there  is  always  much  in- 
terest in  an  empty  theatre,"  continued  the 
Lieutenant.  "  I  did  go  all  over  this  poor 
little  building,  and  saw  how  it  imitated  the 
deceptions  of  fine  theatres  in  a  coarse 
manner.  I  saw  the  rude  scenes,  the  bad 
traps,  the  curious  arrangements,  which  I 
do  not  think  can  differ  much  from  the 
theatre  which  Shakespeare  himself  describ- 
ed, where  a  man  was  made  to  represent  a 
city,  if  I  am  right." 

"You  are  familiar  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  theatre,  I  suppose  ?"  I  say  to 
the  Lieutenant. 

"  Pray  tell  me  if  you  saw  any  thing  else 
in  Oxford  this  morning,"  says  Tita,  hastily. 

"  I  suppose  you  could  produce  a  pan- 
tomine  yourself,"  I  observe  to  the  young 
man. 

"  Did  you  visit  any  more  of  the  col- 
leges ?"  said  Tita,  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Or.  get  up  a  ballet  ?" 

"  Or  go  down  to  the  Isis  again  ?" 

Von  Rosen  was  rather  bewildered ;  but 
at  last  he  stammered  out. 

"  No,  Madame,  I  did  not  go  down  to 
the  river  this  morning.  I  walked  from  the 
theatre  to  the  hdtel ;  for  I  remained  much 
too  long  in  the  theatre.  Yes,  I  know 
something  about  the  interior  of  theatres. 
I  have  been  great  friends  with  the  mana- 
gers and  actors,  and  took  great  interest  in 
it.  I  used  to  be  much  behind  the  stage — 
every  night  at  some  times;  and  that  is 
very  curious  to  a  young  man  who  likes  to 
know  more  than  other  people,  and  thinks 
himself  wise  not  to  believe  in  delusions.  I 
think  it  is  Goethe  who  has  made  many  of 
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our  young  men  like  to  know  stage-mana- 
gers, and  help  to  arrange  pieces.  But  I  find 
that  they  always  end  by  being  very  much 
in  love  with  one  of  the  young  ladies,  and 
then  they  get  not  to  like  the  theatres,  for 
they  do  not  wish  every  body  to  admire  her 
and  be  allowed  to  look  at  her.  This  is 
very  good  for  the  theatre,  however;  for 
they  take  many  boxes,  and  ask  their  friends 
to  accompany  them,  and  that  pays  better 
than  to  let  out  the  seats  by  the  year  to 
families.  Some  of  the  young  men  make 
light  of  this ;  others  are  more  melancholy, 
but  afterwards  they  have  much  interest  in 
some  theatres  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
old  associations." 

"Oh,  Bell,"  exclaimed  Tita,  turning 
anxiously  to  our  companion,  "  did  you  see 
that  your  guitar  was  properly  put  away, 
or  has  it  been  left  lying  open  in  the  phae- 
ton?" 

"  I  did  put  it  away,  Madame,"  said  the 
Lieutenant. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Tita.  "  I  am 
sure  if  some  of  those  osders  were  to  have 
their  curiosity  aroused,  we  should  have  no 
more  music  all  the  journey." 

And  thus,  having  got  the  Lieutenant 
away  firom  rambling  reminiscences  of  thea- 
tres, the  little  woman  took  very  good  care 
he  should  not  return  to  them ;  and  so  we 
finished  luncheon  without  any  catastro- 
phe having  happened.  Bell  had  been  sit- 
ting very  quietly  during  these  revelations, 
scarcely  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  table,  and 
maintaining  an  appearance  of  studied  in- 
difference. Why  should  she  care  about 
the  mention  of  any  actress,  or  any  dozen 
of  actresses.  My  Lady's  anxiety  was  ob- 
viously unnecessary. 

,  CHAPTER    IX. 

A  MOONLIGHT  NIGHT. 

"  Till  the  live-long  daylight  fail ; 
Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  aJc, 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat." 

Chipping  Norton  is  supplied  with  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  Before  leaving  for  the 
more  inhospitable  regions  in  which  we  are 
to  pass  the  night,  we  take  a  leisurely  walk 
through  the  curious  little  town,  that  is 
loosely  scattered  over  the  side  of  a  steep 
slope.  Here  civilization  has  crowded  all 
its  results  together;  and  Queen  Tita  is 
asked  whether  she  could  not  forsake  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,  and  exchange  that 
hovering  between  Leatherhead  and  Lon- 


don, which  constitutes  her  existence,  for  a 
plain  life  in  this  small  country  town. 

"  Chemists'  shops  abound.  There  is  a 
subscription  reading-room.  There  are  co- 
operative stores.  A  theatre  invites  you  to 
amusement.  You  may  have  Lloya's  News, 
various  sorts  of  sewing  machines,  and  the 
finest  sherry  from  the  wood " 

"  Along  with  a  Wesleyan  chapel,"  she 
says,  with  a  supercilious  glance  at  the  re- 
spectable, if  somewhat  dull-looking  little 
building  that  fronts  the  main  street. 

There  is  no  reply  possible  to  this  un- 
gracious sneer ;  for  who  can  reason,  as  one 
of  us  hints  to  her,  with  a  woman  who  would 
spend  a  fortune  in  incense,  if  only  she  had 
it,  and  who  would  rejoice  to  run  riot  in 
tall  candles  ? 

Bell  takes  us  away  from  Chipping  Nor- 
ton, the  Lieutenant  sitting  beside  her  to 
moderate  the  vehemence  of  her  pace  in 
the  event  of  her  getting  into  a  difficulty. 
First  the  road  dips  down  by  a  precipitous 
street,  then  it  crosses  a  hollow,  in  which 
there  are  some  buildings  of  a  manufactory, 
a  tiny  river,  and  a  strip  of  common  or 
meadow,  and  then  it  ascends  to  the  high 
country  beyond  by  a  steep  hill.  On  the 
summit  of  this  hill  we  give  the  horses  a 
rest  for  a  few  seconds,  and  turn  to  look  at 
the  small  town  that  lies  underneath  us  in 
the  valley.  There  is  a  faint  haze  of  blue 
smoke  rising  from  the  slates  and  tiles. 
The  deadened  tolling  of  a  bell  marks  the 
conclusion  of  another  day's  labor ;  for  al- 
ready the  afternoon  is  wearing  on  apace ; 
and  so  we  turn  westward  again,  and  set 
out  upon  the  lofty  highway  that  winds  on- 
ward towards  the  setting  sun.  Small  ham- 
lets fringe  the  road  at  considerable  inter- 
vals, while  elsewhere  our  route  lies  between 
stretches  of  heath  and  long  fields.  And 
still  the  highway  ascends,  until  we  reach 
the  verge  of  a  great  slope ;  and,  behold ! 
there  lies  before  us  a  great  landscape,  half 
in  gloom,  half  in  the  dusky  yellow  light  of 
the  evening.  And  over  there,  partly  shut- 
ting out  the  dark  lines  of  hills  in  the  west, 
a  great  veil  of  rain  stretches  from  the  sky 
to  the  earth,  and  through  it  the  sun  is 
shining  as  through  ground  glass.  But  so 
far  away  is  this  pale  sheet  of  yellow  mist, 
that  we  seem  to  be  above  it,  and  over  the 
level  and  dark  landscape  on  which  it  de- 
scends ;  and,  indeed,  where  this  veil  ends, 
the  sunlight  sends  forth  long  shafts  of  ra- 
diance that  light  up  level  tracts  of  the  dis- 
tant and  wooded  country.     What  fate  is  to 
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befall  us  when  we  get  down  into  this  plain, 
and  go  forward  in  search  of  the  unknown 
hostelry  at  which  we  are  to  pass  the  night  ? 

"  I  hope  the  rain  will  not  spread,"  says 
Bell,  who  had  been  telling  us  of  all  the 
wonders  we  should  find  at  Bourton-on- 
the-Hill;  "but  even  if  it  does  rain  to- 
night, we  shall  be  as  well  off  on  a  hill  as 
in  a  swamp." 

**  But  at  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,"  says 
Tita,  "there  is  sure  to  be  a  comfortable 
inn,  for  it  is  a  big  place ;  whereas  Bourton- 
on-the-Hill  appears  to  be  only  a  small  vil- 
lage, and  we  may  find  there  only  a  public- 
house.'* 

"  But  supfK)se  it  should  clear  ?"  says 
Bell ;  "  the  moon  will  be  larger  to-night, 
and  then  we  can  look  down  on  all  this 
level  country  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  We 
have  not  had  a  night-walk  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  will  be  so  much  more  pleasant  than 
being  down  in  the  mists  of  a  marsh." 

"  And  you  are  prepared  to  sleep  on  a 
couple  of  chairs  in  the  smoking-room  of  a 
public-house  ?"  I  ask  of  Miss  Bell. 

"  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  accommodation 
of  some  kind,"  she  replies,  meekly. 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  sure  Mademoiselle  is 
right ;  there  is  so  much  more  adventure  in 
going  to  this  small  place  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,"  cried  the  Lieutenant. 

Of  course  Mademoiselle  was 'right  Ma- 
demoiselle was  always  right  now.  And 
when  that  was  understood.  Queen  Titania 
never  even  attempted  to  offer  an  objection, 
so  that  in  all  affairs  pertaining  to  our  trip 
the  rude  force  of  numbers  triumphed  over 
the  protests  of  an  oppressed  and  long-suf- 
fering minority. 

But  only  change  the  relative  positions, 
and  then  what  a  difference  there  was ! 
When  the  Lieutenant  hinted  in  the  remo- 
test way  that  Bell  might  do  so  and  so  with 
the  horses,  she  was  all  attention.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  career  she  allowed  the  in- 
terests of  justice  to  moderate  her  partiality 
for  Pollux.  That  animal,  otherwise  the 
best  of  horses,  was  a  trifle  older  than  his 
companion,  and  had  profited  by  his  years 
so  far  as  to  learn  a  little  cunning.  He  had 
got  into  a  trick  accordingly  of  allowing 
Castor — the  latter  being  younger  and  a 
good  deal  "  freer  " — to  take  more  than  his 
share  of  the  work.  Pollux  had  acquired 
the  art  of  looking  as  if  he  were  perpetually 
straining  siX  the  collar,  while  all  the  time 
he  was  letting  his  neighbor  exercise  to  the 
fiill  that  willingness  which  was  his  chief 


merit.  Now  Bell  had  never  interfered  to 
alter  this  unequal  division  of  labor.  Queen 
Tita  knew  well  how  to  make  the  older 
horse  do  his  fair  share;  but  Bell  encourag- 
ed him  in  hb  idleness,  and  permitted  his 
companion  to  work  out  of  all  reason.  Now, 
however,  when  the  Lieutenant  pointed  out 
the  different  action  of  the  horses,  and  said 
she  should  moderate  the  efforts  of  the  one, 
while  waking  up  the  other  to  a  sense  of 
his  dirties,  she  was  quite  obedient  When 
the  whip  was  used  at  all— which  was  sel- 
dom enough,  for  both  horses  were  suffi- 
ciently free — ^it  was  Pollux  that  felt  the 
silk.  The  Lieutenant  fancied  he  was  giv- 
ing Bell  lessons  in  dri\dng,  whereas  he  was 
merely  teaching  her  submissiveness. 

That  golden  sheet  of  rain  had  disappear- 
ed in  the  west,  and  the  yellow  light  had 
sunk  further  and  further  down  behind  far 
bands  of  dark  cloud.  A  gray  dusk  was 
failing  over  the  green  landscape,  and  the 
birds  were  growing  mute  in  the  woods  and 
the  hedges.  In  the  pervading  silence  we 
heard  only  the  patter  of  the  horses'  feet 
and  the  light  rolling  of  the  phaeton,  as  we 
sped  onward  down  the  long  slopes  and 
along  the  plain.  We  passed  Four-shire- 
Stone,  the  adjacent  shires  being  Worcester, 
Warwick,  Gloucester,  and  Oxford;  and 
then,  getting  on  by  a  piece  of  common,  we 
rattled  into  a  long  and  straggling  village, 
with  one  or  two  large  and  open  thorough- 
fares. 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh  was  asleep,  and 
we  lefl  it  asleep.  There  were  still  a  few 
men  lounging  about  the  comer  public- 
house,  but  the  women  and  children  had  all 
retired  into  the  cottages  from  the  chill 
night -air.  In  some  of  the  windows  the 
light  of  a  candle  was  visible.  The  dark 
elms  behind  the  houses  were  growing 
darker. 

Between  Moreton  and  Bourton  you 
plunge  still  deeper  into  this  great  and  damp 
valley,  and  the  way  lies  through  a  rich  ve- 
getation which  seems  to  have  thriven  well 
in  this  low  situation.  The  hedges  along 
the  roadside  are  magnificent ;  the  elms  be- 
hind them  constitute  a  magnificent  avenue 
extending  for  nearly  a  couple  of  miles ;  all 
around  are  dense  woods.  •  As  we  drove 
rapidly  through  this  country,  it  almost 
seemed  as  though  we  could  see  the  white 
mists  around  us,  although  the  presence  of 
the  vapor  was  only  known  to  us  by  the 
chilling  touch  of  the  air.  On  this  July 
night  we  grew  cold.    Tita  hoped  there 
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would  be  a  fire  at  the  hostelry  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  she  besought  Bell  to 
muffle  up  her  throat,  so  that  we  should  not 
be  deprived  of  our  ballads  by  the  way. 

At  last  we  beheld  the  hill  before  us. 

"  It  is  not  very  like  the  Niessen,"  says 
Tita. 

"  But  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  very 
good  inn  at  the  top,"  remarks  the  Lieute- 
nant ;  "  for  after  this  hill  the  people  would 
naturally  stop  to  rest  their  horses." 

"And  we  shall  get  up  to  see  the  sun 
rise,  as  we  did  on  the  Niessen  ?"  asks  Bell, 
with  a  fine  innocence ;  for  she  knows  the 
opinions  of  some  of  us  on  the  subject  of 
early  rising.  "  Do  you  remember  the  fat 
little  woman  who  had  walked  up  all  by 
herself,  and  who  came  out  by  herself  in  the 
morning,  and  appealed  to  us  all  to  tell  her 
the  names  of  the  mountains,  that  she  might 
write  them  down  ? 

"  And  how  oddly  she  turned  up  again 
at  nearly  every  railway  station  we  stopped 
at,  with  all  her  luggage  around  her !"  says 
Tita, 

"  I  believe,"  says  Bell,  "  she  is  still  sail- 
ing all  through  Europe  on  a  shoal  of  band- 
boxes and  portmanteaus.  I  wish  I  could 
draw  the  fat  Htde  woman  balancing  her- 
self in  that  circle  of  luggage,  you  know, 
and  floating  about  comfortably  and  placid- 
ly like  a  botde  bobbing  about  in  the  sea. 
"She  may  have  drifted  up  to  St  Petersburg 
by  this  time." 

"  I  think  we  have,"  says  the  Lieutenant, 
who  is  leading  the  horses  up  the  steep  hill, 
and  who  rubs  his  chilled  hands  from  time 
to  time. 

We  reach  the  centre  of  the  straggling 
line  of  houses  which  must  be  Bourton,  and 
behold !  there  is  no  inn.  In  the  dusk  we 
can  descry  the  tower  of  a  small  church, 
and  here  the  cottages  thicken  into  the  po- 
sition which  ought  to  be  dominated  by  an 
inn,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any  such  thing. 
Have  we  climbed  this  precipitous  steep, 
and  Vave  Castor  and  Pollux  laboriously 
draped  our  phaeton  and  luggage  up,  all 
for  nothing?  The  Count  asks  a  startled 
villager,  who  points  to  a  wayside  house 
standing  at  the  higher  extremity  of  the 
row.  Where  is  the  familiar  signboard,  or 
the  glowing  bar,  or  the  entrance  to  the  sta- 
bles? Von  Rosen  surrenders  his  charge 
of  the  horses,  and  walks  into  the  plain- 
looking  house.  It  is  an  inn.  We  begin 
to  perceive  in  the  dusk  that  a  small  board 
over  the  doorway  bears  the  name  of  "  Seth 


Dyde."  We  find,  however,  instead  of  a 
landlord,  a  landlady — a  willing,  anxious, 
energetic  woman,  who  forthwith  sets  to 
work  to  take  our  party  into  this  odd  little 
place.  For  dinner  or  supper,  just  as  we 
choose  to  call  it,  she  will  give  us  ham  and 
eggs,  with  either  tea  or  beer.  She  will  get 
two  bedrooms  for  us;  and  perhaps  the 
single  gentleman  will  accept  a  shake-down 
in  the  parlor.  In  that  room  a  fire  is  lit 
in  a  trice ;  a  lamp  is  brought  in ;  and  pre- 
sently the  cheerful  blaze  in  the  huge  fire- 
place illuminates  the  curious  old-fashioned 
chamber,  with  its  carpets  and  red  table- 
cloth, and  gloomy  furniture.  A  large  tray 
appears — an  ornamental  teapot  is  produc- 
ed. Sounds  are  heard  of  attendants  whip- 
ping through  the  place — so  anxious  and  so 
dexterous  is  this  good  woman.  And  Queen 
Tita,  who  is  merciless  in  one  respect,  ex- 
amines the  cups,  saucers,  forks  and  knives, 
and  deigns  to  express  her  sense  of  the  cre- 
ditable cleanliness  and  order  of  the  solitary 
inn. 

Meanwhile  the  horses. 

"  Oh,"  says  the  Lieutenant,  coming  in 
out  of  the  dark,  '*  I  have  found  a  famous 
fellow — the  first  man  I  have  seen  in  Eng- 
land who  does  his  work  well  with  groom- 
ing a  horse.  He  is  an  excellent  fellow — I 
have  seen  nothing  like  it  The  horses  are 
well  off  this  night,  I  can  assure  you — you 
will  see  how  good  they  look  to-morrow 
morning." 

''  It  is  strange  so  good  an  ostler  should 
be  found  here,"  remarks  Tita. 

"  But  he  is  not  an  ostler,"  replies  the 
'Lieutenant,  rubbing  his  hands  at  the  fire ; 
"  he  is  a  groom  to  some  gentleman  near. 
The  ostler  is  away.  He  does  his  work  as 
a  favor,  and  he  does  it  so  that  I  think  the 
gentleman  must  keep  some  racing  horses." 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  find  out  all 
these  things  about  the  people  you  meet  ?" 
asked  Titania,  with  a  gracious  smile. 

"  Find  out !"  replied  the  tall  young  man, 
with  his  blue  eyes  staring.  "I  do  not 
think  I  find  out  any  more  than  others.  It 
is  people  talk  to  you.  And  it  is  better  to 
know  a  little  of  a  man  you  give  your  hor- 
ses to — and  there  is  some  time  to  talk  when 
you  are  seeing  after  the  horses — and  so — 
that  is  perhaps  why  they  tell  me." 

"  But  you  have  not  to  see  about  horses 
when  you  are  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  the  young  lady  there 
tells  you  about  the  milliners'  shops  and  the 
students,"  says  my  Lady. 
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"  Oh,  she  was  a  very  nice  girl,"  remarks 
the  Lieutenant,  as  if  that  were  sufficient 
explanation. 

"  But  you  talk  to  every  one,  whether 
they  are  young  ladies,  or  innkeepers,  or 
.grooms:  is  it  to  perfect  your " pronuncia- 
tion of  English  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  said  the  young  man, 
probably  glad  to  arrive  at  any  solution  of 
the  problem. 

"  Then  you  ought  not  to  speak  to  ost- 
lers." 

"But  there  is  no  ostler  who  talks  so 
very  bad  as  I  do — I  know  it  is  very,  very 

bad " 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,"  says 
Bell,  quite . warmly,  but  looking  down; 
"  I  think  you  speak  very  good  English — 
and  it  is  a  most  difficult  language  to  pro- 
nounce— and  I  am  sure  there  are  few  Ger- 
hians  who  can  speak  it  as  freely  as  you 
can." 

"  All  that  is  a  very  good  compliment, 
Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  that 
caused  Bell  to  look  rather  embarrassed. 
"  I  am  very  glad  if  I  could  think  that,  but 
it  is  impossible.     And  as  for  freedom  of 
speaking — oh,  yes,  you  can  speak  freely, 
comfortably,  if  you  are  going  about  the 
country,  and  meeting  strangers,  and  talk- 
ing to  any  one,  and  not  caring  whether  you 
mistake  or  not ;  but  it  is  different  when 
you  are  in  a  room  with  very  poUte  English 
ladies  who  are  strangers  to  you — and  you 
are  introduced — and  you  do  not  know  how 
to  say  those  little  sentences  that  are  prop- 
er  to  the  time.     That  is  very  difficult — 
very  annoying.     But  it  is  very  surprising 
the  number  of  your  English  ladies  who 
have  learned  German  at  school ;  while  the 
French  ladies,  they  know  nothing  of  that, 
or  of  any  thing  that  is  outside  Paris.     I  do 
think  them   the  most  useless    of  women 
—very  nice  to  look  at,  and  very  charm- 
ing in  their  ways,  perhaps — but  not  sensi- 
ble, honest,  frank  like  the  English  women, 
and  not  familiar  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  world,  and  not  ready  to  see  the  troub- 
les of  other  people.     But  your  English- 
Woman  who  is  very  frank  to  be  amused 
and  can  enjoy  herself  when  there  is  a  time 
for  that — who  is  generous  in  time  of  troub- 
le, and  is  not  afraid,  and  can  be  firm  and 
active  and  yet  very  gentle,  and  who  does 
not  think  always  of  herself,  but  is  ready  to 
help  other  people,  and  can  look  after  a 
house,  and  manage  affairs — that  is  a  better 
kind  of  woman,  1  think — more  to  be  trust- 


ed— more  of  a  companion — oh,  there  is  no 
comparison !" 

All  this  time  the  Lieutenant  was  busy 
stirring  up  the  fire,  and  placing  huge  lumps 
of  coal  on  the  top ;  and  he  had  obviously 
forgotten  that  he  was  saying  these  things 
to  two  Englishwomen.  Tita  seemed  rath- 
er amused,  and  kept  looking  at  Bell ;  Bell 
said  nothing,  but  pretended  to  be  arrang- 
ing the  things  on  the  table.  When  the 
Lieutenant  came  back  from  the  fire,  he  had 
apparently  forgotten  his  complimentary 
speech ;  and  was  regarding  with  some  cu- 
riosity the  mighty  dish  of  ham  and  eggs 
that  had  come  in  for  our  supper. 

That  was  a  very  comfortable  and  en- 
joyable repast.  When  the  chill  of  driving 
through  the  fogs  of  the  plain  had  worn  off, 
we  found  that  it  was  not  so  very  cold  up 
here  on  die  hill.  A  very  liberal  and  hon- 
est appetite  seemed  to  prevail ;  and  there 
was  a  tolerable  attack  made  on  the  ample 
display  of  ham  and  eggs.  As  for  th«  beer 
that  our  Lieutenant  drank,  it  is  not  fair  to 
tell  stories.  He  said  it  was  good  beer,  to 
begin  with.  Then  he  thought  it  was  ex- 
cellent beer.  At  length  he  said  he  had  not 
tasted  better  since  he  left  London. 

Women  get  accustomed  to  many  things 
during  the  course  of  a  rambling  journey 
like  this.  You  should  have  seen  how  natu- 
rally Queen  Tita  brought  forth  the  bezique- 
cards  directly  after  •  supper,  and  how  un- 
thinkingly Bell  fetched  some  matches  from 
the  mantelpiece  and  placed  them  on  the 
table.  My  Lady  had  wholly  forgotten  her 
ancient  horror  of  cigar  smoke — in  any 
case,  as  she  pointed  out,  it  was  other  peo- 
ple's houses  we  were  poisoning  with  the 
odor.  As  for  Bell,  she  openly  declared  that 
she  enjoyed  the  scent  of  cigars ;  and  that  in 
the  open  air,  on  a  summer  evening,  it  was 
as  pleasant  to  her  as  the  perfume  of  the 
wild  roses  or  the  campions. 

However,  there  was  no  bezique.  We 
fell  to  talking.  It  became  a  question  as  to 
which  could  find  the  fireshest  phraseSi  and 
the  strongest  adjectives  to  describe  his  or 
her  belief  that  this  was  the  only  enjoyable 
fashion  of  traveling.  The  abuse  that  was 
poured  upon  trains,  stations,  railway  por- 
ters, and  the  hurry  of  cabs  in  the  morning, 
was  excessive.  Time-tables  of  ail  sorts 
were  spoken  of  with  an  animosity  which 
woi  wonderful  to  observe  when  it  came 
along  with  the  soft  and  pleasant  under- 
tones of  our  Bonny  Bell's  voice.  Tita 
said  she  should  never  go  abroad  any  more. 
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The  Lieutenant  vowed  that  England  was 
the  most  delightful  country  in  the  world  to 
drive  through.  The  present  writer  remark- 
ed that  the  Count  had  much  to  see  yet ; 
whereupon  the  foolish  young  man  declared 
he  could  seek  for  no  pleasanter  days  than 
those  he  had  just  spent,  and  wished,  with 
some  unnecessary  emphasis,  that  they 
might  go  on  for  ever.  At  this  moment 
Bell  rose  and  went  to  the  window. 

Then  we  heard  an  exclamation.  Look- 
ing round,  we  found  the  shutters  open,  and 
lo !  through  the  window  we  could  see  a 
white  glare  of  moonlight  falling  in  the 
empty  thoroughfare,  and  striking  on  the 
wall  on  the  other  siae  of  the  way. 

"It  can  not  be  very  cold  outside,"  re- 
marks the  young  lady. 

"  Bell !"  cries  Queen  Tita,  "  you  don't 
mean  to  go  out  at  this  time  of  night !" 

"  Why  not,  Madame  ?"  says  the  Lieu- 
tenant. "  Was  it  not  agreed  before  we 
came  up  the  hill  ?  And  when  could  you 
get  a  more  beautiful  night  ?  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  more  beautiful  than  the  sunrise  * 
from  the  top  of  the  Niessen." 

"  Oh,  if  you  think  so,"  says  my  Lady, 
with  a  gentle  courtesy,  "  by  all  means  let 
us  go  out  for  a  little  walk."  ' 

That  is  the  way  affairs  began  to  be  or- 
dered about  to  suit  the  fancies  of  those 
young  nincompoops.  What  little  vestige 
of  authority  remained  "with  the  eldest  of 
the  group  was  exerted  to  secure  a  provis- 
ion of  shawls  and  rugs.  Bell  was  not  loth. 
She  had  a  very  pretty  grey  shawl.  She 
had  also  a  smart  little  grey  hat,  which  suit- 
ed it ; .  and  as  the  hat  was  trimmed  with 
blue,  the  grey  shawl  could  not  have  a 
prettier  decoration  than  the  blue  ribbon  of 
the  guitar.  Who  proposed  it  I  can  not 
say ;  but  Bell  had  her  guitar  with  her  when 
we  went  out  into  the  bright  wonder  of  the 
moonlight. 

Bourton-on-the-Hill  was  now  a  mass  of 
glittering  silver,  and  sharp,  black  shadows. 
Below  us  we  could  see  the  dark  tower  of 
the  church,  gleaming  gray  on  the  one  side ; 
then  a  mass  of  houses  in  deep ,  shadow, 
with  a  radiance  shining  from  their  tiles  and 
slates;  then  the  gray  road  down  the  hill, 
and  on  one  side  of  it  a  big  wall,  with  its 
flints  sparkling.  But  when  we  got  quite 
to  the  summit,  and  clambered  on  to  a  small 
piece  of  common  where  were  some  felled 
trees,  what  words  can  describe  the  extra- 
ordinary view  that  lay  around  us  ?  The 
village  and  its  small  church  seemed  to  be 
New  Series. — ^Vol.  XV.,  No.  5. 


now  half-way  down  the  hill ;  whereas  the 
great  plain  of  the  landscape  appeared  to 
have  risen  high  up  on  the  eastern  horizon, 
where  the  almost  invisible  stars  met  the 
dark  woods  of  Oxfordshire.  Over  this  im- 
posing breadth  of  wood  and  valley  and 
meadow — with  its  dark  lines  of  trees,  its 
glimmerings  of  farm-houses,  and  winding 
streams — the  flood  of  moonlight  lay  so 
softly  that  the  world  itself  seemed  to  have 
grown  clear  from  underneath.  There  were 
none  of  the  wild  glares  of  white  surfaces, 
and  the  ebony  blackness  of  shadows  which 
threw  every  thing  around  us  ijito  sharp 
outline;  but  a  far-reaching  and  mellow 
glamour  that  showed  us  the  mists  lying 
along  the  river-tracks,  and  only  revealed 
to  us  the  softened  outlines  and  configura- 
tions of  the  land.  If  there  had  been  a 
ruddy  light  in  Moreton-in-thc-Marsh,  we 
should  have  seen  it;  but  the  distant  village 
seemed  dead ;  and  it,  as  well  as  all  the 
great  tract  of  wooded  country  around  it, 
was  whitened  over  by  this  softened  and 
silent  and  almost  sepulchral  radiance  that 
lay  somehow  between  the  dark  blue  vault 
overhead  and  the  vast  plain  beneath.  It 
was  but  a  young  moon,  but  the  exceeding 
rarity  of  the  air  lent  strength  to  its  radi- 
ance. 

"  Does  not  moonlight  give  you  the  im- 
pression that  you  can  hear  far  ?"  said  Bell 
in  a  rather  low  voice,  as  if  the  silence  and 
stars  had  overawed  her.  **  It  is  like  frost. 
You  fancy  you  could  hear  bells  ringing  a 
hundred  miles  across  the  clear  air." 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  will  let  us  hear 
your  singing  in  this  stillness?"  said  the 
Lieutenant. 

"  No,  I  can  not  sing  now,"  she  said ; 
and  the  very  gentleness  of  her  voice  for- 
bade him  to  ask  again. 

We  passed  along  the  road.  The  night 
air  was  sweet  with  the  odor  of  flowers. 
Out  in  the  west,  where  the  moonlight  was 
less  strong,  the  stars  were  faintly  twinkling. 
Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred;  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  us  that  if  a  sound  had  been  ut- 
tered anywhere  in  the  worid,  it  must  have 
been  carried  to  us  on  this  height.  We 
were  as  gods  up  here  in  the  cold  sky  and 
the  moonlight;  and  far  over  the  earth, 
sleep  had  sealed  the  lips  and  the  eyes  of 
those  poor  creatures  who  had  forgottea 
their  sorrows  for  a  time.  Should  we  send 
them  dreams  to  sweeten  their  lives  by  some 
glimpses  of  a  worid  different  from  their 
own,  and  cause  them  to  awaken  in  tiie 
38 
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morning  with  some  reminiscence  of  the 
trance  in  their  softened  memories  ?  Or, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  drown  them  in 
the  fast  and  hard  sleep  of  fatigue,  so  that 
the  dawn  might  bring  them  a  firmer  heart 
and  no  vanity  of  wishes  ?  Gods  as  we 
were,  we  had  no  care  for  ourselves.  It 
was  enough  to  be.  Could  not  the  night 
last  for  ever,  and  keep  us  up  here  near  the 
stars,  and  give  us  content  and  an  absolute 
want  of  anxiety  for  the  morrow  ?  Queen 
Titania  wandered  on  as  if  she  were  in  an 
enchanted  garden,  followed  by  a  black 
shadow  on  the  gleaming  white  road ;  and 
her  face,  with  all  its  gentleness  and  deli- 
cacy, seemed  to  have  gained  something 
of  a  pale  and  wistful  tenderness  as  the 
white  light  shone  down  over  the  dark 
woods  and  crossed  our  path.  As  for  Bell 
— but  who  can  describe  the  grace  of  the  fig- 
ure that  walked  before  us — the  light  touch- 
ing the  gray  shawl,  and  the  fine  masses 
of  brown  air  that  hung  all  around  the 
shapely  neck,  and  the  fiat,  small  shoulders? 
We  four  were  in  England,  sure  enough; 
.but  it  seemed  to  us  then  that  we  were  very 
inuch  alone,  and  about  as  near  to  the  starry 
world  as  to  the  definite  landscape  lying  far 
.away  on  the  plain. 

We  turned,  however,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  road  did  not  lead  to  any  view  of  the 
western  country.  It  seemed  to  run  along 
.a  high  level,  cutting  through  between  sand- 
pits, farms,  and  woods;  and  so  we  made 
our  way  back  to  the  bit  of  common  over- 
looking Bourton,  and  there  we  had  a  few 
minutes'  rest  before  getting  into  the  small 
inn,  whose  windows  were  gleaming  red 
into  the  white  moonlight. 

"  Now  you  must  sing  to  us  something, 
Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Lieutenant  "  and 
here  is  a  fine  big  tree  cut  down  that  we 
can  all  sit  on ;  and  you  shall  appear  as 
Apollo  in  disguise,  charming  the  natives 
of  this  landscape  with  your  song." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  any  thirg  that 
Apollo  sang,"  said  Bell — sitting  down, 
nevertheless,  and  taking  the  guitar  from 
her  companion. 

"  That  is  no  matter.  You  must  think 
yourself  some  one  else — why  not  Zerli- 
na,  in  this  strange  place,  and  you  see  Fra 
Diavolo  sitting  alone  on  the  rock,  and 
you  sing  of  him  ?  This  is  a  very  good 
place  for  highwaymen.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  have  sat  here,  and  watched  the 
gentleman's  carriage  come  up  the  road 
beneath ;  and  then,  hey !  with  a  rush  and 


a  flourish  of  pistols,  and  a  seizing  of  the 
horses,  and  Madame  shrieks  in  the  car- 
riage, and  her  husband,  trembling,  but 
talking  very  brave,  gives  up  his  money, 
and  drives  on,  with  much  swearing,  but 
very  contented  to  have  no  hurt." 

"  You  are  very  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
highway  robbers,"  said  Bell,  with  a  smile. 

**  Mademoiselle,  I  am  an  Ulilan,"  he  re- 
plied gravely. 

Two  at  least  of  the  party  startled  the 
midnight  air  with  their  laughter  over  this 
unintentional  rebuke ;  but  Bell,  conscious 
of  past  backslidings,  seemed  rather  dis- 
comfited, and  hastened  to  say  that  she 
would,  if  he  pleasedj  sing  the  song  in 
which  Zerlina  describes  the  bandit. 

She  sang  it,  too,  very  charmingly,  in  that 
strange  silence.  Knowing  that  we  could 
not  well  see  her  face,  she  lent  herself  to 
the  character,  and  we  could  hear  the  ter- 
ror of  Zerlina  thrilling  through  her  expe- 
riences of  the  dreaded  Diavolo.  "  Dia- 
volo! Diavolo!"  the  dark  woods  around 
us  seemed  to  say.  "  Diavolo  I  Diavolo !" 
throbbed  the  base  strings  of  the  guitar; 
and  the  girl's  voice  trembled  in  its  low 
tones  as  she  pronounced  the  name.  If 
any  lonely  stranger  had  been  passing  along 
the  highway  at  this  hour,  what  would  he 
have  thought  of  this  strange  thing — a  beau- 
tiful girl  seated  overhead,  amid  the  stars, 
apparently,  with  the  moonlight  striking  on 
her  exquisite  face,  and  her  masses  of  hair, 
while  she  sang  in  a  low  and  impassioned 
voice,  and  struck  chords  from  some  strange 
instrument?  Would  she  not  appear  as 
some  wild  vision  of  the  Lorelei?  Or, 
considering  that  companions  were  visible, 
and  some  talking  and  jesting  occasionally 
heard,  might  not  this  be  a  company  of 
strolling  play-actors,  such  as  all  honest 
persons  were  aforetime  conjured  to  dis- 
countenance and  suppress  ?  ♦ 

You  know  that  when  Zerlina  has  sung 
the  first  verses  of  her  dramatic  song,  Dia- 
volo, disguised  as  a  marquis,  suddenly  rises 
and  sings  the  concluding  verse  himself. 
Bell  accordingly  handed  the  guitar  to 
Count  von   Rosen,  with  a  pretty  smile. 


*  "  All  i)ersons  concerned  are  hereby  desired 
to  take  notice  of  and  suppress  all  mountebanks, 
rope-dancers,  ballad-singers,  etc.,  that  have  not  a 
license  from  the  Master  of  his  Majesty's  Revels 
(which  for  the  present  year  are  all  printed  in  black 
letters,  and  the  king's  arms  in  red)  .  .  .  and  all 
those  that  have  licenses  with  red  and  black  let- 
ters, are  to  come  to  the  office  to  change  them  for 
licenses  as  they  are  now  alteretL  Apru  17,  1684." 
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But  would  a  young  man,  on  such  a  night, 
sing  a  ballad  about  a  mere  bandit  ?  No ! 
The  Lieutenant  was  not  averse  to  act  the 
character  of  Diavolo,  so  far  as  his  min- 
strelsy went,  but  he  adopted  one  of  his 
gentler  moods.  Lightly  running  his  fin- 
gers over  the  strings,  he  began  to  sing  of 
Agnese  la  Zitella,  and  how  had  he  learned 
to  soften  his  voice  so  ?  The  pretty  Agnes 
was  told  that  she  was  as  sweet  as  the  Spring, 
and  then  she  is  made  to  call  forth  her  lover 
because  the  night  is  so  fair — ^so  much  fairer 
than  the  day — and  so  silent.  'Tis  a  pleas- 
ant barcarole,  and  conveys  a  message  as 
well  as  another.  But  lest  he  should  be 
thought  too  bold,  probably,  our  Uhlan 
rose  abruptly  when  he  had  finished  the 
song,  and  said  lightly,  with  a  laugh — 

"  There  !  was  not  that  touching  enough 
for  Diavolo  ?  He  was  a  very  accomplish- 
ed person,  to  have  all  the  rough  delights 
of  a  brigand,  and  then  go  about  dressed  as 
a  marquis,  and  amuse  himself  with  adven- 
tures. I  think  they  treated  him  badly  in 
the  end,  if  I  do  remember  right." 

Bell  did  not  answer.  She  had  got  back 
the  guitar.  Apparently  she  was  looking 
far  down  over  the  moonlit  plain — ^lier  eyes 
grown  distant  and  thoughtful — and  as  her 
fingers  wandered  over  the  strings,  we  heard, 
almost  as  in  a  dream,  the  various  careless 
notes  shape  themselves  into  a  melody — a 
wild,  sad  melody,  that  seemed  to  breathe 
the  tenderness  and  the  melancholy  of  this 
^  still  night  "  Silent,  O  Moyle,  be  the  sound 
of  thy  waters" — perhaps  that  was  the  air; 
or  perhaps  it  was  the  heart-breaking  "  Coo- 
lin" — one  could  scarcely  say — ^but  when  at 
last  we  heard  no  more  of  it,  Tita  rose  and 
said  we  must  go  indoors.  There  was  some- 
thing quite  regretful  in  her  tone.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  she  were  bidding  good-by  to  a 
scene  not  soon  to  be  met  with  again. 

The  Lieutenant  gave  his  hand  to  Bell, 
and  assisted  her  down  the  steep  bank  into 
the  road ;  and  we  passed  on  until  the  win- 
dow of  the  inn  was  found  glimmering  red 
through  the  moonlight  We  cast  a  passing 
glance  around.  Bourton  lay  beneath  us, 
asleep.  The  great  landscape  beyond  re- 
mained dark  and  silent  under  the  luminous 
whiteness  of  the  air.  The  silence  seemed 
too  sacred  to  be  broken, 
•  "  Good  night,"  said  Tita  to  the  Lieute- 
nant ;  "  I  hope  you  have  spent  at  least 
one  pleasant  evening  with  us  on  this  jour- 
ney." 

"  I  have  spent  many,  Madame,"  he  said, 


earnestly,  "  and  many  very  pleasant  morn- 
ings and  days,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  a 
great  many  more.  I  do  think  we  four 
ought  to  turn  vagrants — gypsies,  you  call 
them — and  go  away  altogether,  and  never 
go  back  any  more  to  a  large  town." 

"  What  do  you  say.  Bell  ?"  asked  Tita, 
with  a  kindly,  if  half-mischievous  look. 

"  I  suppose  we  get  to  Worcester  to-mor- 
row," said  Bell,  with  not  much  appearance 
of  joy  in  her  face ;  and  then  she  bade  good- 
night to  us  all,  and  left  with  my  Lady. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  with 
an  impatient  flinging  down  of  his  cap  on 
the  table.  "  That  is  what  interferes  \nth 
all  our  pleasure.  You  go  away  on  the 
most  delightful  excursion — you  have  the 
most  beautiful  scenes  and  pleasant  com- 
panions, and  freedom — every  thing  you 
can  wish ;  and  then  the  young  lady  who 
ought  to  be  more  happy  than  any  one — 
who  is  at  the  time  of  life  to  have  no  care 
but  to  enjoy  her  prettiness  and  her  good 
temper,  and  all  that — who  is  the  pleasant 
ornament  of  the  excursion,  and  is  a  great 
delight  to  all  of  us — then  she  is  vexed  and 
frightened  because  that  this — this — this 
contemptible  fellow  threatens  to  meet  her 
in  one  of  those  big  towns.  Sacker-rrrrr- 
ment !  I  do  hope  he  will  come  and  have 
it  over — but  if  he  is  annoying — if  he  vexes 
her  any  more "  < 

Thus  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  happiest  cir- 
cumstances. But  at  last  there  comes  a 
time  for  sleep.  And  soon  this  solitary  inn 
on  the  hill  was  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as 
the  great  world  outside,  where  the  moon- 
light seemed  to  have  hushed  the  very 
winds  to  rest,  and  where  the  far  woods 
and  the  streams  and  the  low  hills  along 
the  edge  of  the  land  lay  still  and  dark  un- 
der the  cold  majesty  of  the  stars. 

[JVbfg  by  Queen  Titaniay  written  at  Worcester  en 
ike  eveniutrojf  the  following  day. — Any  comment  of 
mine  on  the  foregoing  is  at  the  moment  unneces- 
sary ;  we  have  other  matters  to  engage  our  at- 
tention. Arthur  has  come,  I  can  find  no  words 
to  express  the  deep  and  serious  annoyance  which 
this  escapade  is  likely  to  cause.  All  our  plans 
may  be  upset ;  for  he  can  scarcely  explain  his  pre- 
sent wild  proceedings  without  provoking  some 
sort  of  final  agreement  with  Bell.  And  suppose 
she  should  consent  to  be  engaged  to  him,  how  are 
we  to  continue  our  Journey  ?  Of  course  he  will 
not  allow  her :  if  he  had  not  disliked  it,  he  would 
not  be  here  now.  Certainly,  I  think  Bell  has  act- 
ed imprudently ;  for  I  told  her  that  if  she  did  not 
answer  his  letter,  he  would  be  sure  to  imagine  all 
manner  of  things,  and  come  and  see  her.  The 
consequence  is  that  she  is,  I  fear,  in  a  great  di- 
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lemma ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  avoid  either 
refusing  him  altogether,  or  consenting  to  every 
thing  that  he  asks.  And  as  we  can't  continue  our 
journey  till  Monday,  he  will  have  a  whole  day  to 
persecute  her  into  giving  him  an  answer  of  some 


kind ;  and  then  she  is  so  foolishly  good-hearted 
that,  if  he  is  only  pathetic  enough,  she  will  sav 
**  yes"  to  every  ihin^.  It  is  most  provoking.  If 
we  could  only  get  this  one  day  over,  and  him  hack 
to  London  /] 


(To  be  continued.) 
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We  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Beta, 
bound  from  London  to  Oporto,  on  our 
way  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  mysteries 
of  a  vintage  in  the  port-wine  country. 
We  were  provided  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  English  wine-merchants  in  the 
"  loyal  and  ever  unconquered  city,"  as  it 
is  officially  designated ;  and  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves,  and,  as  we  found  after- 
wards, with  reason,  on  having  hit  upon  a 
new  and  pleasant  field  for  our  autumn  hol- 
iday. 

We  arrived  off  the  bar  of  the  Douro 
on  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  London ; 
and  after  exchanging  innumerable  signals 
with  the  fort  and  lighthouse  at  the  moutli 
of  the  river,  we  were  taken  in  charge  by 
a  pilot,  and  ran  safely  through  the  dangers 
of  the  entrance. 

Oporto  looks  bright  and  picturesque 
with  its  gayly-colored  white,  green,  and 
yellow  houses  piled  one  over  the  other  up 
the  steep  hillsides,  and  contrasting  with 
the  gloomy  green  of  the  pine -woods  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  On  a 
closer  acquaintance,  we  found  the  city 
fresh,  clean,  and  bright ;  and  though  the 
architecture  of  the  streets  is  beneath  cri- 
ticism, the  streets  themselves  are  gay  with 
the  brightly-colored  dresses  of  the  peasant- 
women,  with  their  enormous  gold  orna- 
ments, ear-rings  and  necklaces  of  the  most 
curiously  solid  workmanship. 

We  found  one  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whose  care  we  were  recommended  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  the  wine-country,  it 
being  the  custom  of  the  wine-merchants 
of  Oporto  to  go  to  the  upper  country  for 
two  or  three  weeks  every  year  at  this  sea- 
son, to  superintend  personally  the  making 
of  their  wine.  From  Oporto  to  Regoa, 
the  chief  town  of  the  wine  district,  is  a 
journey  of  eighteen  hours  by  "  malla  pos- 
ta,"  or  diligence ;  firom  Regoa  onward,  all 
traveling  is  done  on  horseback.  The  scen- 
er}'  through  which  the  diligence  road  is 
carried  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  espe- 
cially in   one  place,  where  there  is  an 


ascent  of  a  mountain  so  steep  that  the 
coach  has  to  replace  its  five  horses  by  a 
team  of  four  oxen  during  a  climb  of  ten 
miles. 

At  Regoa,  we  were  met  by  our  fiiend's 
"  comissario,"  or  agent,  a  Portuguese  in 
the  service  of  the  house,  who  resides  en- 
tirely in  the  wine-district,  and  superintends 
the  business  of  the  firm  there.  At  the 
house  of  this  gentleman  we  found  (for 
Portugal)  most  comfortable  quarters ;  and 
an  hour  after  our  arrival,  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  we  sat  down  to  a  dinner 
which  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
for  forty  hungry  men,  but  was  rather  over- 
whelming in  quantity  for  the  four  who 
made  up  our  party ;  but  we  were  told 
that,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  hospitality 
is  not  considered  to  be  properly  shown 
unless  the  table  is  crowded  with  about  a 
hundred  times  as  much  solid  food  as  the 
guests  can  possibly  eat,  and  unless  they 
are  warmly  pressed  by  the  host  to  par- 
take of  every  dish  in  turn.  I  can  not  un- 
tertake  to  describe  all  the  dishes  on  this 
occasion,  but  I  remember  that  a  sucking- 
pig,  a  roast  turkey,  an  enormous  piece  of 
beef,  a  huge  lump  of  veal,  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton, a  dish  of  roost  partridges,  some  rab- 
bits, and  some  chickens  boiled  in  rice,  were 
all  crowded  on  to  a  small  square  table  at 
one  time ;  and  that,  rather  than  hurt  the 
feelings  of  our  host,  who  really  seemed  dis- 
tressed when  we  declined  to  have  our 
plates  refilled,  we  made  the  most  gallant 
efforts  to  consume,  at  any  rate,  a  small 
part  of  each  dish. 

The  next  morning  we  made  an  early 
start  on  horseback  for  the  higher  country, 
carrying  a  change  of  clothes  in  our  sad- 
dle-bags. The  roads  defy  description  ;  in 
fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  stonewalls  on  , 
each  side,  I  should  certainly  have  taken 
them  to  be  rather  the  beds  of  torrents,  * 
than  roads  intended  to  be  ridden  over  by 
mortal  men  and  horses.  They  wind  up 
and  down  the  sides  of  almost  perpendicu- 
lar mountains,  and  are  strewn  with  loose 
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stones  of  all  sizes,  and  encumbered  with 
masses  of  the  live  rock,  sticking  up  so  as 
to  form  almost  impassible  barriers,  and  of- 
ten run  along  the  edges  of  precipices,  with- 
out the  slightest  parapet  for  protection  in 
the  case  of  a  false  step  on  the  part  of  the 
horse,  so  that  it  requires  considerable  faith 
in  one's  mount  to  induce  one  to  venture 
on  them  at  all.  The  horses  were  little 
hill-ponies,  badly  shaped,  and  out  of  con- 
dition, but  wonderfully  sure-footed  and 
willing ;  they  are  excessively  ill-tempered 
to  one  another,  but  quiet  enough  to  their 
riders,  and  a  good  deal  attached  to  the  at- 
tendants who  accompany  them  —  each 
horse  being  attended  by  a  man  on  foot, 
who  runs  before  him,  however  hot  and 
trying  the  day's  journey  may  be.  Of 
course,  trotting  and  cantering  are  out  of 
the  question  on  such  roads  ;  the  usual 
pace  is  a  peculiar  one  called  "  furta  pas- 
so,"  or  "  stealing-step,"  about  six  miles  an 
hour ;  it  is  easy  for  the  rider,  though  not 
for  the  horse,  and  well  adapted  to  long 
journeys  over  such  ground. 

The  grooms  go  along  gallantly,  half- 
walking  and  half-running  in  front,  swing- 
ing their  arms  vigorously  all  the  time. 
However  bad  the  road,  no  one  ever  seems 
to  think  of  dismounting,  and  we  found 
ourselves  following  our  leader,  now  grasp- 
ing our  horses*  manes  as  we  went  up  a  hill 
like  the  side  of  a  house,  and  presently 
holding  on  to  the  backs  of  our  saddles,  to 
avoid  falling  forward  during  the  descent 
of  the  other  side,  while  all  the  time  show- 
ers of  loose  stones  went  rattling  down 
from  under  the  horses'  hoofs.  Above  and 
below,  and  on  all  sides,  and  as  far  as  could 
be  seen,  were  vines,  and  nothing  but  vines 
terraces  upon  terraces  of  them  from  the 
very  edge  of  the  Douro  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains.  No  villages  to  be  seen, 
only  here  and  there  a  white  house,  usual- 
ly built  about  half-way  up  a  mountain- 
side ;  no  trees  anywhere,  nothing  but  the 
little  terraces  of  yellowish-brown  stone, 
covered  at  the  top  with  yellowish-brown 
earth,  and  the  little  green  vines  like  goose- 
berry-bushes, about  three  feet  high,  grow- 
ing along  them.  Here  and  there  we  saw 
parties  of  men  and  women  scattered  along 
the  terraces  gathering  the  grapes ;  and  we 
met  strings  of  men,  ragged,  filthy,  stained 
all  over  with  wine,  laboring  in  single  file 
up  the  steep  paths  and  awkward  steps  that 
lead  from  terrace  to  terrace;  each  man 
carrying  on  his  head  a  large  deep  basket 


filled  with  grapes,  in  a  cnished  unsavory- 
looking  mass,  the  red  juice  oozing  out  in 
every  direction. 

Alas !  for  our  visions  of  lovely,  pictu- 
resquely-dressed peasant-girls,  such  as  one 
has  seen  in  pictures,  tripping  gayly  along 
with  little  white  baskets  poised  airily  on 
their  heads,  and  containing  half-a-dozen 
bunches  of  exquisite  grapes  of  different 
colors  elegantly  arranged,  and  sometimes 
a  few  flowers  or  a  peach  or  two  on  the  top, 
to  complete  the  picture !  How  hideous 
is  the  reality !  A  coal-heaver  grimmed 
with  coal-dust  is  not  a  picturesque  object, 
but  he  is  positively  beautiful  as  compared 
to  a  laborer  in  a  vineyard,  smeared  from 
head  to  foot  with  dark-red  grape-juice. 

When  we  reached  an  "  adega,"  or  wine- 
press, we  were  even  more  disenchanted. 
As  we  drew  near  the  evil-smelling  place, 
we  became  aware  of  a  low,  monotonous 
sound,  which  we  were  told  was  the  music 
to  enliven  the  gang  who  were  treading  the 
grapes.  On  entering  the  building,  as  we 
iSecame  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  we 
found  the  interior  to  be  almost  entirely 
filled  by  three  large  stone  cisterns,  or  '*  la- 
gares,"  each  capable  of  containing  more 
than  twenty  pipes  of  wine:  they  were 
about  three  feet  deep,  and  filled  with  a 
black  mass  of  stalks,  skins,  and  juice, 
which  had  been  grapes,  and  would  in 
time  become  wine.  In  this  mass  were 
slowly  moving  about,  to  the  sound  of  the 
melancholy  music  aforesaid,  and  which 
consisted  of  a  drum,  fife,  and  guitar,  a 
dozen  men,  dressed  in  ragged  shirts,  and 
their  bare  legs  stained  to  a  hideous  red 
color  by  much  soaking  in  grape-juice. 
Every  thing  reeked  of  new  wine,  wl^ch 
was  splashed  about  in  every  direction. 
The  men,  moving  slowly  through  the 
grape-juice,  and  immersed  in  it  to  above 
the  knees,  lifted  their  feet  high  at  each 
step,  so  as  to  bruise  and  stir  thoroughly 
the  mass.  The  amount  of  treading  ne- 
cessary varies  considerably,  but  usually 
lasts  for  from  thirty  to  forty  hours,  the 
gangs  being,  of  course,  relieved  at  inter- 
vals. In  this  "  adega,"  the  men  had  al- 
ready been  for  a  considerable  time  in  one 
of  the  "  lagares,"  while  one  was  yet  being 
filled  with  grapes,  basket  after  basket  be- 
ing brought  from  the  vineyard,  and  thrown 
in  while  we  were  there.  On  our  express- 
ing a  wish  to  taste  the  "  must,"  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  "  adega"  produced  a  white 
plate,  and  called  to  one  of  the  gang  in 
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the  "  lagar"  to  approach  the  side ;  he  did 
so,  and  then,  to  my  horror,  lifting  his  leg 
in  the  air,  he  allowed  the  juice  which 
streamed  from  it  to  run  off  over  his  heel 
on  to  the  plate,  which  was  held  to  catch 
it.  I  found  afterwards  that  this  extreme- 
ly disgusting  proceeding  was  in  truth  un- 
avoidable, because  the  "must"  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  "  lagar,"  and  could  not 
otherwise  be  got  at  through  the  thick  crust 
of  skins  and  stalks  which  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, while   in  this  way   the  juice   alone 

drains  off  into  the  plate.     Mr.  and 

the  "comissario"  smelled  and  tasted  the 
"  must"  with  much  care ;  and,  after  con- 
sulting together,  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  more  treading  was  unnecessary, 
and  the  men  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
*'  lagar." 

The  next  operation  would  be  to  run  off 
the  wine  into  a  vat,  and  add  enough  bran- 
dy to  it  to  stop  its  further  fermentation. 
In  this  vat  it  would  remain  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year,  when  it 
would  be  drawn  off  into  smaller  casks, 
(pipes,)  and  sent  down  to  Oporto,  ta  be 
got  ready  for  shipment  to  England. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  riding 
along  the  mountain-sides ;  and  at  intervals 
of  an  hour  or  so,  arriving  at  some  little 

white-washed   "  adega,"   where  Mr.  

repeated  the  operation  of  tasting  the 
"  must,"  and  discussed  prices,  and  the  pro- 
spects of  the  vintage,  with  the  farmer  or 
owner  of  the  grapes.  We  were  every- 
where received  with  the  greatest  possible 
courtesy;  and,  indeed,  the  politeness  of 
all  classes  of  Portuguese  was  one  of  the 
things  which  most  struck  us  during  our 
visjl ;  even  the  laborers  in  the  vineyards, 
who  are  considered  as  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  never  met  us  on  the  roads  without 
taking  off  their  hats,  and  wishing  us  a 
pleasant  good-day. 

We  found  ourselves  compelled  to  eat 
half-a-dozen  lunches  during  the  day  at 
different  farmers'  houses  ;  cream-cheese, 
grapes,  sweets,  and  wine  of  last  year's  vin- 
tage ;  and  we  found  that  our  protestations, 
that  we  had  already  lunched,  and  could 
not  by  any  possibility  begin  again,  had 
not  the  slightest  weight  with  any  of  our 
too  hospitable  entertainers. 

Tlie  "  must,"  in  a  state  of  fermentation, 
and  tasted  off  a  man's  leg,  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant thing,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  help 
for  it,  as  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should 
not  be  too  much  or  too  litde  fermented, 


but  should  be  nm  off  into  the  vat  exactly 
at  the  proper  moment.  The  fanner  him- 
self does  not  usually  interfere  with  the 
regulation  of  this  process,  but  leaves  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  buyer  of  his  wine; 
for  the  wine  is  very  generally  bought  be- 
fore it  is  made — that  is  to  say,  the  merits 
of  the  different  "  fuintas,"  or  vineyards, 
and  the  quantity  they  generally  produce, 
being  pretty  well  known,  the  English  mer- 
chants, or  their  representatives,  offer  the 
farmers  so  much  per  pipe  for  the  produce 
of  the  "  fuintas"  while  the  grapes  are  yet 
on  the  vines ;  if  this  offer  be  accepted,  the 
buyers  naturally  exercise  their  right  to 
make  the  wine  according  to  their  own 
fancy. 

At  length  there  were  no  more  "  adegas" 
to  be  visited  that  day,  so,  in  the  evening, 
we    turned    our   horses*    heads    towards 

Mr. 's  headquarters,  the   house  of  a 

large  farmer  whose  wine   Mr. had 

bought  for  many  successive  years.  Our 
"  arrieros,"  or  grooms,  started  off  again  as 
fresh  as  possible,  keeping  their  usual  place, 
a  few  yards  in  front  of  us,  during  tlie 
couple  of  leagues  between  the  last  **  adega" 
and  our  night-quarters,  although  they  had 
been  on  the  stretch  since  sunrise,  their  only 
intervals  of  rest  being  when  they  held  our 
horses  for  a  short  time  when  we  dismount- 
ed at  each  "  adega."  Considering  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  (the  thermometer  stood  at  a 
hundred  degrees  in  the  shade,)  and  the  ex- 
treme steepness  and  roughness  of  the 
ground,  it  was  a  good  exhibition  of  walk- 
ing powers,  the  more  so  when  one  remem- 
bers that  these  men,  like  all  of  the  work- 
ing-class in  Portugal,  seldom  or  never  taste 
meat,  but  live  on  a  wretched  diet  of  thin 
cabbage-broth  and  an  occasional  sardine, 
or  small  bit  of  salted  cod-fish  and  maize- 
bread.  Their  broth  is  really  nothing  but 
cabbage  and  warm  water,  with  a  small 
piece  of  lard  dipped  into  it,  to  give  it  a 
flavor ! 

At  the  "  fuinta"  where  we  were  to  pass 
the  night,  we  met  a  large  party  assembled 
in  honor  of  Mr. ,  the  company  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  owners  and  managers 
of  neighboring  "fuintas,"  pleasant  and  cour- 
teous, if  not  highly-educated  men  ;  though 
the  excessive  ceremony  of  Portuguese 
manners  gave  rather  a  constrained  charac- 
ter to  the  entertainment,  at  any  rate  until 
after  dinner.  The  dinner  itself  was  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  profusion  we  had  seen 
on  the  day  before,  the  only  thing  worth 
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remarking  being,  that  the  drinking  of  toasts 
began  with  the  dinner,  and  concluded 
when  the  dishes  were  removed.  Ciga- 
rettes were  smoked  at  intervals  during  din- 
ner ;  and  soon  after  it  was  over  we  voted 
it  bedtime. 

We  spent  a  fortnight  in  this  manner,  in 
our  saddles  all  day,  and  becoming  quite 
learned  in  the  varieties  of  "  musts,"  and  de- 
lighted with  the  picturesque  mountain  and 
river  scenery,  and  constantly  amused  and 
interested  by  the  strange  characters  we  en- 
countered among  these  dwellers  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  corner  of  the  world.  Some- 
times in  our  rides  we  came  to  "  fuintas," 
where  other  Englishmen  from  Oporto  had 
established  themselves  for  the  vintage; 
when  an  invitation  to  dine  and  sleep 
seemed  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  caused  us  to  pass  many  pleasant 
evenings. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  Mr. 

prepared  to  return  to  Oporto,  his  purchases 
being  completed.  Our  journey  on  this 
occasion  was  to  be  made  by  water,  and  a 
large  boat  of  about  five  tons'  burden  was 
elaborately  prepared  and  provisioned  for 
the  voyage.  The  distance  to  Oporto  was 
sixty  or  seventy  miles,  but  had  it  been  six 
or  seven  hundred,  we  need  not  have  been 
better  provided.  I  stood  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  the  evening  before  we  started, 
and  watched  with  amazement  the  hampers 
of  roast  turkeys  and  partridges,  the  trays 
of  cakes,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats,  and  the 
jugs  and  bottles  of  wine,  which  we  were  ex- 
pected to  consume  on  the  voyage.  The 
boat  was  peculiar  in  shape,  but  no  doubt 
well  adapted  for  the  passage  of  the  danger- 
ous rapids  of  the  Douro :  her  most  re- 
markable feature  was  her  rudder,  which 
was  an  enormous  wooden  beam  as  long 
as  the  boat  herself,  and  projecting  several 
yards  over  the  stern ;  it  had  a  blade  at  the 
outer  end,  and  was  managed  at  the  other 
by  a  man  standing  on  a  small  platform 
raised  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  floor  of 
the  boat.  This  extraordinary  piece  of  tim- 
ber seems  to  be  necessary  to  guide  the 
boat  in  the  rapids,  where  oars  can  not  be 
used,  and  an  ordinary  rudder  would  have 
no  effect,  from  the  boat's  having  no  steer- 
age-way through  the  water.  The  oars, 
four  in  number,  are  used  at  the  bows,  the 
men  standing  to  row  with  their  faces  turned 
forwards.  All  the  middle  part  of  the  boat 
was  taken  up  by  a  cabin  extemporized  for 
our  comfort;  canes  were  arched  across 


from  gunwale  to  gunwale,  and,  being  cov- 
ered with  canvas  and  tarpaulin,  and  the 
floor  carpeted  with  matting,  it  looked  ex- 
tremely snug:  canvas  curtains  were  pro- 
vided at  both  ends,  to  be  drawn  if  needful, 
and  mattresses,  and  cushions,  and  rugs 
were  laid  down  to  be  lounged  on ;  round 
the  sides  were  ranged  the  hampers  and 
boxes  of  provisions.  All  these  arrange- 
ments were  completed  the  night  before; 
and  at  half-past  four  the  next  morning  we 
went  on  board,  and  the  "  arraes,"  or  captain 
of  the  boat,  standing  on  his  high  platform, 
gave  the  word  to  "  haul  in  the  bow-rope, 
in  the  name  of  God ;"  the  current  caught 
her  bows  as  the  rope  was  let  go,  and  we 
started  at  a  wonderful  pace.  For  the  first 
five  hours  of  the  voyage,  our  way  lay  down 
an  almost  continual  succession  of  rapids ; 
the  river  roared  and  foamed,  and  eddied 
round  the  boat  as  she  rushed  past  the  walls 
of  rock,  which  rose  in  many  places  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  water's  edge.  The 
steering  here  is  a  matter  of  extreme  nicety, 
the  least  error,  causing  the  boat  to  touch 
the  rock  on  either  side,  would  be  fatal,  at 
the  tremendous  pace  one  is  carried  along ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  care  and  skill  of  the 
"  arraes,"  many  accidents  occur  every  year, 
though  hardly  as  many  as  one  would  sup- 
pose probable  from  the  frightful  violence 
of  the  current.  The  men  row  steadily,  ex- 
cept when  in  the  greatest  force  of  the 
rapids,  when  it  becomes  impossible  to  do 
so,  and  they  ship  their  oars.  It  is  most 
exciting  traveling,  especially  when,  as  in 
this  case,  we  shot  the  first  half-dozen  rap- 
ids by  moonlight,  and  that  so  faint,  that 
we  could  see  litde  beyond  the  foaming 
water  and  the  dark  outlines  of  the  banks 
on  either  hand.  When  the  rapid  runs  in 
a  straight  channel,  there  is  not  much  dan- 
ger in  it ;  but  where  there  is  a  curve  in  the 
river,  and  the  stream  rebounds  from  side 
to  side,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  avoid 
coming  to  grief.  However,  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  experience  no  more  than 
a  pleasant  amount  of  excitement  during 
the  passage  of  the  rapids ;  and  we  per- 
formed the  whole  distance  to  Oporto  in 
twelve  hours,  getting  through  the  day 
pleasantly  enough  between  eating,  sleep- 
ing, smoking,  and  lounging  on  the  steer- 
ing platform,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
river-banks.  Five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
found  us  safely  moored  under  the  bridge  at 
Oporto,  with  the  most  pleasant  remembran- 
ces of  our  fortnight  in  the  wine-country. 
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Whatever  is  connected  with  the  idea 
of  anarchy  is  naturally  an  object  of  uneasy 
suspicion  to  many  people,  especially  if  it 
emanate  from  Franccv  And  when  an  in- 
dividual is. found  possessing  no  patience, 
but  much  turbulent  vigor  and  passion,  no 
useful  faculty  of  compromise,  but  much 
unselfish  sincerity,  he  is  often  put  down  as 
disorderly,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  feared 
than  loved.  When,  too,  he  blurts  out  in 
some  hour  of  disappointment,  as  if  to  con- 
sole himself,  "  All  that  I  know,  I  owe  it  to 
despair,"  he  will  scarcely  win  suffrages 
thereby  from  the  more  comfortable  sec- 
tions of  society.  Paul  Joseph  Proudhon 
struggled  and  fought  against  such  odium 
as  this,  and  with  a  pen,  as  one  of  his  critics 
says,  dipped  in  vitriol  instead  of  ink.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  possessing  more  ca- 
pacity for  receiving  blows  than  most  men 
of  original  and  eccentric  genius,  and  he 
had  a  marvelous  faculty  for  giving  them. 
And  he  said  outright,  as  if  to  tease  his  per- 
secutors, that  anarchy  was  his  creed.  In 
spite,  however,  of  his  anarchical  soul  that 
shook  off  all  fetters,  not  only  of  despotism, 
but  of  all  authority  that  does  not  emanate 
from  one's  highest  self,  and  in  spite  of  his 
amazing  egotism,  Proudhon  was  no  com- 
mon disturber  of  the  peace,  and  the  des- 
pair which  filled  him  was  no  sentimental  or 
ignoble  feeling,  but  one  that  was  generated 
from  long  contemplation  of  wronged  right 
and  baffled  justice.  Since  1848,  Proudhon 
has  been  a  historical  character,  but  although 
possessing  the  brawny  arms  of  a  Samson, 
he  failed  to  pull  down  the  Philistine  tem- 
ple wherein  he  never  worshiped.  He 
shook  the  pillars,  frightened  a  number  of 
foolish  people,  was  greatly  hissed  at  by 
others,  and  died. 

In  nothing  is  Proudhon,  a  Frenchman, 
more  remarkable  than  in  his  difference 
from  PVenchmen.  Between  him  and  his 
compatriots  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed, 
so  that  he  never  passed  over  from  his  posi- 
tion to  theirs,  nor  did  any  of  them  ever 
care  or  dare  to  come  from  their  own  side 
of  it  to  him.  He  was  too  vitally  and  really 
radical  for  the  moderates,  and  the  scream 
of  the  volatile  enthusiast  without  backbone 
only  produced  a  sense  of  weariness  in  him. 
In  a  fit  of  this  kind,  he  says  petulantly,  but 
with  some  sad  truth  of  discernment,  "  The 


Frenchman  docs  not  really  want  to  be  free. 
Some  one  has  said  that  we  are  not  ripe 
for  liberty  :  it  is  inexact.  We  shall  never 
be  ripe ;  this  liberty  is  useless  to  us.  Pro- 
vided he  has  the  wherewithal  to  live,  per- 
mission to  rhodomontade,  to  jest ;  provid- 
ed he  may  comment  upon  the  Government 
while  obeying  it,  the  Frenchman  is  con- 
tent." Proudhon  accused  the  bourgrois'u  of 
killing  the  Republic :  "  Disorder  or  Cae- 
sarism,  you  have  willed  it,"  he  says. 

He  was,  too,  a  stem,  serious  man,  with  but 
little  sympathy  for  Parisian  frivolity.  Here 
was  another  reason  which  conduced  to  his  in- 
tellectual isolation,  so  that  he  affords  us  al- 
ways the  picture  of  a  soHtary  thinker  living 
apart  in  a  remote  corner  of  Paris.  He 
looked  upon  every  thing  and  every  body  as 
composed  of  possible  humbug.  He  was 
ready  to  scorn  his  allies  and  snap  all  bonds 
that  might  seem  to  imply  compromise  of 
any  kind  whatsoever.  Hence  he  was  mis- 
understood and  mistrusted.  Sentiment  to 
him  brought  with  it  an  evil  suspicion  of 
sentimentality.  "  After  persecutors,  there 
is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  martyrs,"  he 
says ;  and  those  who  can  not  follow  the 
workings  of  his  mind  are  startled  at  his 
hard  sayings,  and  hold  aloof  from  him.  He 
took  great  delight  in  paradoxes  and  seem- 
ing contradictions,  but  what  raised  the  ran- 
cor of  so  many  was  his  intense  hostility 
to  humbug.  A  man  must  believe,  not  only 
believe  that  he  believes,  was  his  creed ;  and 
he  liked  opinions  to  be  "  first-hand  "  and  a 
part  of  the  individual,  not  a  garment  to  be 
put  on  or  off  at  pleasure.  Here  are  the 
words  of  the  scroll  affixed  to  his  banner: 
"  My  name  is  Seeker  of  Truth ;  my  mis- 
sion is  written  in  these  words  of  the  law — 
Speak  without  hate  and  without  fear ;  say 
that  which  thou  knowest."  If  ever  man 
were  true  to  the  principles  he  professed,  it 
was  Proudhon. 

Paul  Joseph  Proudhon  was  bom  in  the 
Faubourgh  de  la  Mouill^re,  at  Besan^on, 
in  January,  1809.  His  parents  were  poor, 
and  descended  from  poor  people ;  his  fa- 
ther was  a  brewer's  cooper.  He  began 
Hfe  as  a  compositor  in  a  printing  house  in 
Besangon,  and  gradually  worked  his  way 
up  from  this  position  to  that  of  corrector 
for  the  press.  A  new  edition  of  the  Fa- 
thers being  in  course  of  issue  by  the  firm 
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who  employed  him,  this  became  the  occa- 
sion of  his  studying  Hebrew,  and  acquiring 
such  technical  knowledge  of  theology  as 
often  astonished  his  Catholic  opponents  of 
after  life,  who  imagined  him  an  escaped 
Seminarist. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  as  indeed  at  all 
periods,  he  engaged  with  great  earnestness 
in  studies  of  many  different  kinds.  While 
working  as  a  corrector  for  the  press  he  ap- 
pended an  essay  of  his  own  on  general 
grammar  to  a  work  which  was  being  re- 
printed. This  essay  he  dedicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Besangon ;  and  the  society, 
recognizing  the  scientific  merit  of  the  work, 
accorded  him  a  small  pension,  lasting  a 
few  years.  His  mental  bias  was  even  thus 
early  declared.  In  the  formal  petition 
which,  according  to  custom,  was  addressed 
to  the  Academy,  was  a  passage  which  the 
secretary  thought  fit  to  strike  out.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  writer  belonged  to 
that  interesting  portion  of  society  "  dkorte 
du  nom  d^oiivritre^^  and  that  his  greatest 
joy  was  to  have  attracted  the  suffrages  of 
the  Academy  to  that  class.  He  expressed 
a  lively  gratitude  to  the  Academy  for  en- 
abling him  to  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
labor  in  philosophy  and  science,  and  prom- 
ised to  devote  his  studies  to  the  complete 
enfranchisement  of  his  brothers  and  com- 
panions. 

While  Proudhon  was  working  as  a  com- 
positor, a  young  man  in  the  same  trade 
came  to  Besan9on  seeking  employment, 
and  hoping  for  an  immediate  engagement, 
as  he  was  absolutely  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources. There  was  no  work  to  be  had. 
Wliile  the  young  man,  forty-eight  hours 
without  food,  is  contemplating  suicide, 
Proudhon  meets  him.  Learning  his  dis- 
tress, he  takes  him  to  his  own  room,  gives 
him  food,  clothing,  lodging,  all  this  for  two 
months,  and  finally  is  enabled  to  procure 
work  for  him.  "  You  ask  me  if  I  know 
Proudhon,"  said  this  young  workman 
some  time  afterwards ;  "  I  owe  him  life : 
I  it  was  whom  he  preserved  from  a  leap 
into  the  river."  The  fact  of  the  abso- 
lute helplessness  of  the  working  man  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  and  from  no 
fault  of  his  own,  was  thus  prominently 
brought  before  Proudhon's  attention,  and 
doubtless  he  received  an  abiding  impres- 
sion from  this  incident. 

Partly  relying  upon  the  small  pension  al- 
lowed him  by  the  Besan9on  Academy,  in 
1832  Proudlion  came  to  Paris.     He  set 


himself  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  Be- 
sides the  gaining  of  his  living,  he  had  to 
acquire  culture  in  many  branches  of  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  that  rbU  of  a  reformer  which 
he  saw  clearly  before  him.  A  long-head- 
ed and  a  strong-headed  man,  he  always 
prepared  for  his  part  as  an  army  makes 
ready  for  battle,  by  accumulating  ammuni- 
tion, surveying  the  field,  and  calculating 
as  well  as  possible  for  every  emergency. 
We  have  quoted  the  words  "  Say  that  which 
thou  knowesf'  as  his  motto.  It  was  from 
his  immense  command  of  facts  digested 
and  assimilated  that  he  was  able  so  often 
to  confound  his  antagonists.  It  was  this 
sense  of  the  solid  firmness  of  his  ground, 
as  well  as  his  strong  belief  in  his  own  lo- 
gic, that  made  him  so  often  laugh  to  scorn 
a  multidude  of  his  opposers.  "  From  1839 
to  1852,"  says  he,  "  my  studies  have  been 
of  pure  controversy ;  that  is  to  say,  I  con- 
fined myself  to  investigating  ideas  taken  in 
themselves,  and  their  worth,  what  was  their 
signification  and  bearing,  in  what  direction 
they  led,  in  what  direction  they  did  not 
lead ;  in  a  word,  I  have  tried  to  furnish 
myself  with  exact  and  complete  notions 
upon  principles,  institutions,  and  systems." 
This  forms  the  negative  stage  in  his  Hfe; 
he  denied  much,  finding  that,  almost  uni- 
versally, theories  were  not  in  accordance 
with  their  proper  elements,  institutions  not 
in  harmony  with  their  object  or  their  end, 
authors  not  sufficiently  well  informed,  inde- 
pendent and  logical.  Alas  for  any  con- 
science-driven mortal  entering  upon  studies 
such  as  these  ! — he  has  an  almost  bound- 
less despair  opened  before  him;  conven- 
tionalisms will  obstruct  him  at  every  turn, 
the  real  will  establish  itself  on  that  posses- 
sion which  is  nine  tenths  of  the  law,  and 
mock  the  vain  struggles  of  the  ideal  to  oust 
it ;  his  friends  who  are  not  endowed  with 
the  same  clearness  of  vision  as  himself, 
\yill  look  coldly  on  him  as  a  theoretical 
dreamer,  or  suspiciously  on  him  as  a  dis- 
turber. The  world's  Augean  stable  refuses 
to  be  cleansed,  and  asserts  that  its  arrange- 
ments are  perfect,  and  that  attempts  at 
cleansing  are  supererogatory.  But  Proud- 
hon set  himself  to  reform  the  world  with  a 
labor  that  never  halted,  and  a  courage 
that  never  quailed.  With  the  whole  world 
against  him,  Proudhon  entered  upon  the 
combat  with  perfect  sang-froid.  Such  is  the 
power  of  faith — faith  which  in  this  instance 
some  people  would  prefer  to  call  fanaticism. 
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Having  found  that  society — in  appear- 
ance peaceable,  regular,  sure  •  of  itself — 
was  given  over  to  disorder  and  antagonism, 
Proudhon's  studies  entered  upon  a  new 
stage.  He  began  afresh  the  work  of  in- 
vestigating society;  but  now  his  design 
was  a  general  examination  of  facts,  ideas, 
and  institutions,  without  prejudice,  and 
with  no  other  rule  of  appreciation  than 
pure  logic;  it  was  not  till  1852  that  he 
began  to  build  up  a  system  from  positive 
studies  and  scientific  truth.  This  exten- 
sive and  painstaking  analysis  was  instruc- 
tive enough  to  Proudhon,  but  the  public 
misunderstood  it.  They  did  not  like  to 
enter  into  a  chamber  of  which  they  could 
not  see  the  door  of  exit ;  they  demanded 
what  he  was  driving  at,  whither  he  was 
going;  and  his  manner  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  bring  them  to  an  attitude  of 
calm  attention.  We  have  spoken  of  him 
as  entering  upon  a  contest  with  the  giant 
Society  with  absolute  sang-froui;  but  he 
did  not  conduct  the  battle  in  the  same 
spirit.  He  fought  with  vehemence.  He 
united  two  qualities — a  strong  will  and 
fearless  sincerity ;  and  these  two  elements, 
finding  themselves  in  contact  with  the 
omnii)resent  shams  and  make-believes  of 
the  world,  were  provided  with  a  suffi- 
ciently callous  anvil  to  work  upon — an 
anvil  whereon  an  impetuous  hammer 
might  soon  find  itself  growing  hot.  This 
element  of  extreme  sincerity  in  Proud- 
hon's  nature  led  to  his  being  misconstrued 
in  many  ways.  He  was  as  prompt  at 
pointing  out  any  contradiction  amongst 
those  who  were  his  friends  as  amongst 
his  opponents,  and  this  in  a  world  which 
is  accustomed  to  be  guided  greatly  by 
hearsay,  and  which  does  not  expect  a  per- 
sonal conviction  and  creed  from  all  its 
individual  members,  and  is  content  so 
long  as  they  are  not  notoriously  helpless  or 
heretical.  Proudhon  was  an  anomaly. 
Always  independent,  always  acting  on 
principle,  and  never  owning  the  sway  of 
the  whipper-in  of  any  sect  or  party,  nulHus 
addictus jtirarc  in  verba  tnagistri;  always 
seeking  in  every  man's  mind  the  interior 
light  of  pure  reason  as  he  found  it  shining 
through  his  own — he  could  not  be  reck- 
oned on  by  any  clique.  So  he  became 
isolated  from  all,  and  lived  always  an  in- 
tellectual hermit. 

If  he  could  not  rule  by  sympathy,  he 
could  at  least  command  attention  by 
blows,  and  he  soon  became  known  and 


dreaded  as  a  terribly  hard  hitter;  whilst 
he  met  all  the  strokes  that  fell  upon  him- 
self either  with  imperturbable  calm,  or 
with  a  tumult  of  redoubled  vehemence. 
We  once  heard  a  temperance  street- 
preacher  express  a  desire  to  have  the 
Evil  upon  which  he  was  making  war 
brought  before  him  bodily  in  the  form  of 
a  raging  beast,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
combat  with  it  face  to  face,  and  destroy 
the  monster  utterly.  We  doubted  the 
courage  of  the  individual  making  this 
profession,  in  the  event  of  his  being  put 
to  the  test  he  appeared  to  be  anxious  for. 
We  should  not  have  doubted  Proudhon. 
Had  the  false  elements  in  society — the 
injustices  and  the  wrongs,  come  before 
him  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  he  would 
have  trampled  it  to  death,  or  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  strangled.  The  life  through 
which  he  passed  would  indeed  have  borne 
most  men  down  to  earth ;  Proudhon  gave 
himself  up  to  despair,  and  only  toiled  the 
more  desperately  for  it.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
he  grew  callous  and  in  part  found  a  cer- 
tain piquancy  in  the  continued  hostile 
criticism. 

He  has  been  called  "  Byron,"  turned 
economist  and  publicist ;  doubt  and  de- 
spair raised  into  doctrine."  He  worked 
under  the  stimulus,  however,  of  other 
sensations  besides  doubt  and  despair. 
His  boiling,  passionate  sense  of  justice 
and  equality  of  rights,  was  no  doubt  the 
cliief  spur  of  his  mind,  and  that,  when 
beaten  back,  led  to  this  despair  which,  as 
he  says,  brought  forth  the  best  fruits  of  his 
intellect.  This  unswayable  sense  of  jus- 
tice was  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
mind;  it  formed  the  ardor  of  his  life, 
and  the  directness  of  his  aims.  It  was  his 
religion ;  and  those  who  looked  upon  all 
actions  as  dictated  by  selfish  policy  were 
confused  by  this  man,  who  acted  from  a 
principle  which  they  could  not  see,  and 
who  would  be  just  as  likely  to  be  found 
diametrically  opposed  to  them  as  on  their 
side  in  any  question. 

Says  William  Blake,  "  Energy  is  eternal 
delight."  Proudhon  seems  to  have' been 
endowed  with  vast  stores  of  energy,  that 
found  it  their  delight  to  be  constantly  ex- 
pending themselves  in  their  peculiar  in- 
tellectual channels.  The  unrequited  toil, 
the  unrelaxed  struggle  of  year  after  year, 
the  laborious  energy  that  after  all  seems 
futile,  and  vain,  and  thrown  away,  would 
have  proved  an  insupportable  torture,  and 
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at  last  death,  to  raost  men.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  the  natural  state  of 
Proudhon*s  intellectual  faculties  to  be  en- 
gaged in  unending  warfare  for  an  idea 
ever  unrealized. 

A  passionate  sense  of  justice,  a  mighty 
superabundance  of  vital  and  intellectual 
energy,  these  would  constitute  two  con- 
stant spurs  to  his  ardor.  The  sense  of 
justice  produced  despair  at  the  hopeless 
mass  of  injustice  around,  and  the  master- 
ful energy  kept  the  mind  in  action  without 
permitting  it  to  be  utterly  weighed  down. 
But  there  was  probably  a  third  element  of 
strength.  When  an  enthusiastic  man  gains 
vision,  even  though  but  a  partial  or  ob- 
scured one,  of  a  future  that,  though  not 
heaven,  shall  at  least  bring  the  heavenly 
state  a  hair's  breadth  nearer  to  earth,  there 
follows  a  sudden  rush  of  enthusiasm 
through  his  soul.  Should  his  dream  be 
tested  by  his  experience  and  his  strictest 
faculties  of  logic,  and  be  found  to  con- 
tain an  unyielding  element  of  reality  and 
truth,  it  will  often  produce  in  him  an 
elation  of  mind  that  laughs  at  opposition 
and  despair.  The  despair  and  unbelief 
will  recur  sometimes,  but  the  stimulus  of 
the  vision  is  never  lost;  and  between 
these  two  poles  of  elation  and  despair,  a 
fiery  and  j)owerful  energy  will  find  an  un- 
remitting spur,  and  will  learn  in  time  to 
revel  in  labors  and  contest. 

Proudhon,  for  all  his  despair,  had  had 
imrolled  before  him  some  true  vision  of 
social  regeneration  ;  he  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  it  should  result,  not  from  force 
but  from  reason,  "  that  the  poor  be  no 
longer  despised !"  and  in  this  hope  he  was 
glad. 

He  sees  the  growth  of  reason,  and  from 
that  growth  he  deduces  hope  of  its  supre- 
macy. He  expresses  his  views  in  this  form : 
Man  living  naturally  in  sooiety,  follows 
naturally  a  chief,  the  father ;  the  patriarch, 
the  arbitrator,  (the  word  he  makes  use  of 
is  prud'homme,  which  comes  near  his  own 
surname,)  the  sage.  But  the  danger  is  that 
ambition  places  the  wrong  people  at  the 
head — tyrants  instead  of  fathers.  So  that 
as  man  advances  he  seeks  law ;  and  soon 
law  becomes  for  him  living,  visible,  tangi- 
ble ;  it  is  his  father,  his  master,  his  king. 
As  society  grows  more  enlightened,  royal 
authority  proper  diminishes  just  as  the 
rights  of  force  and  cunning  are  brought 
under  by  the  larger  determination  to  jus- 
tice.   The  sovereignty  of  the  will  yields 


before  the  sovereignty  of  reason,  and  ends 
by  becoming  reduced  into  a  scientific  so- 
cial system.  But  though,  according  to  the 
motto  prefixed  to  one  of  Proudhon*s  works, 
he  believes  that  "  order  pursues  disorder," 
yet  he  sees  it  is  with  pain  and  trouble  that 
the  process  goes  on ;  still  he  says,  "  What 
the  fathers  have  sown  in  tears,  the  sons 
shall  reap  in  joy."  We,  who  see  a  still 
further  sowing  in  sanguine  tears  of  the  land 
of  Proudhon's  hopes,  are  compelled  to 
postpone  that  reaping  in  joy  to  a  more  dis- 
tant generation. 

The  most  distinctive  part  of  Proudhon's 
system  lies  in  his  views  on  property  and 
labor.  His  most  notorious  aphorism  is  the 
somewhat  startling  one,  "  Property  is  rob- 
bery." Unless  we  keep  before  us  the  para- 
doxical tendencies  of  its  author,  and  go 
carefully  through  his  explanation  of  its 
meaning,  we  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  gen- 
eral error  that  this  maxim  means  to  imply 
that  all  property-holders  are  robbers.  The 
greatest  portion  of  his  vehemence  seems  to 
have  had  an  escape-valve  in  those  few 
words,  "  La  propri^t^  c'est  le  vol."  Here 
is  a  sample  of  his  self-assertive  power : 
"  Is  property  just  ?  All  the  world  answers 
without  hesitation:  Yes,  property  is  just. 
I  tell  all  the  world,  for  no  one  up  to  the 
present  time  seems  to  me  to  have  answer- 
ed with  full  knowledge  :  No."  In  anoth- 
er place  he  states  the  matter  differently: 
"  Property  is  the  suicide  of  society."  En- 
deavoring to  explain  the  former  so  oft-re- 
peated assertion,  he  says, "  If  I  had  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  following  question.  What 
is  slavery  ?  and  in  a  single  word  I  replied, 
It  is  assassination,  my  thought  would  be  at 
once  comprehended,  and  I  should  not 
need  a  long  discourse  to  show  that  the 
power  of  taking  from  a  man  thought,  will, 
and  personality,  is  a  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  that  to  make  a  man  a  slave  is 
to  assassinate  him.  Why  then  to  this  oth- 
er query.  What  is  property  ?  may  I  not 
answer  similarly.  It  is  robbery  ?  Yet  there 
is  the  same  certainty  of  being  understood, 
although  this  second  proposition  is  only 
the  first  transformed."  The  property  Proud- 
hon always  had  before  his  mind  was  of 
that  old  Roman  tenure  which  granted  "yi/j 
ui^ndi  et  abntendi  resitd"  and  what  he  re- 
ally resented  in  property  was  what  he  con- 
sidered its  infractions  of  justice,  its  privi- 
lege, its  monopoly,  its  manorial  character. 
He  lays  great  stress  upon  a  quotation  from 
Rousseau :  "  The  rich  say  to  no  purpose, 
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It  is  I  who  built  this  wall ;  I  have  gained 
this  land  by  my  labor.  Who  has  assigned 
you  the  boundaries  ?  we  may  reply ;  and 
on  what  ground  do  you  expect  to  be  paid, 
at  our  expense,  for  a  labor  that  we  have 
not  imposed  upon  you  ?"  When  subject- 
ed to  judicial  trial  on  account  of  one  of 
his  works  on  property,  Proudhon  address- 
ed the  jury  thus :  "  I  have  written  in  all 
my  life  but  one  thing.  La  propri^tk  c^est  le 
vol.  And  do  you  know  what  I  have  con- 
cluded from  that  ?  This  :  that  in  order  to 
abolish  this  species  of  property,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  universalize  it.  I  am,  you  see,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  as  conservative  as  your- 
selves ;  and  whosoever  shall  say  the  con- 
trary proves  by  this  alone  that  he  under- 
stands nothing  of  my  books."  The  grand 
distinction  that  he  made  was  between  prop- 
erty and  possession.  He  would  suppress 
property  while  retaining  possession,  the 
latter  being  in  his  view  in  accordance  with 
right,  the  former  against  right.  Speaking 
about  wealth,  he  says,  "  Well,  yes,  I  am 
poor ;  a  poor  man's  son,  I  have  passed  my 
life  with  the  poor,  and,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearance, poor  I  shall  die.  What  would 
you  ?  I  could  ask  nothing  better  than  to 
gain  wealth;  I  believe  that  wealth  is  good 
in  its  way,  and  that  it  suits  every  body, 
even  the  philosopher.  But,  I  am  fasiuii- 
aus  about  the  means ^  and  those  which  I 
should  like  to  use  are  out  of  my  reach." 
The  love  of  a  sensational,  obscure  form  of 
casting  his  thoughts,  which  we  have  no- 
ticed in  the  famous  definition  of  property, 
is  also  evinced  in  several  other  instances. 
One  of  his  sayings  was,  that  he  was  neith- 
er republican,  democrat,  monarchist,  con- 
stitutionalist, nor  aristocrat,  but  an  anar- 
chist.  Anarchist  in  this  instance  meant 
simply  that  he  believed  in  the  absence  of 
personal  rule.  He  who  had  faith  in  rea- 
son was  also  the  decided  friend  of  order. 
On  one  occasion  he  manifested  specially 
his  sentiments  in  this  direction.  He  had 
given  his  vote  against  the  ensemble  of  the 
Constitution  in  1848,  but  wished  to  assist 
at  xkiKifcte  of  inauguration  which  was  to  be 
held  in  La  Place  de  la  Concorde,  for  he 
desired  to  state  implicitly  the  duty  of  mi- 
norities, in  their  demands,  to  lean  upon  the 
constitution  and  the  law. 

Proudhon's  "  anarchy"  is  of  a  rare  kind 
— so  rare  a  kind  that  he  ought  to  have  giv- 
en a  fuller  explanation  of  his  creed.  But 
he  was  careless  about  being  misunderstood. 
All  he  sought  was  to  state  a  truth  barely, 


even  harshly,  so  long  as  it  was  a  truth. 
We  might  almost  fancy  that  he  delighted 
in  giving  people  trouble  to  find  out  his 
meanings.  Perhaps  he  had  a  notion  that 
a  thought  which  has  to  be  laboriously 
sought  for  carries  an  impression  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  labor  of  arriving  at  it. 
He  just  deigned  to  state,  as  if  by  accident, 
in  a  note  in  one  of  his  works,  that  disorder 
was  a  corrupted  meaning  of  the  word  an- 
archy, which  he  used  in  its  original  signifi- 
cation of  "absence  of  a  head,  a  chief." 
His  anarchy  was  of  those  who  have  at- 
tained the  high  level  of  being  kings  and 
priests  to  themselves.  This  in  its  highest 
sense  belongs  only  to  those  who  follow 
their  own  consciences  without  swerving, 
and  do  not  permit  themselves  to  be  turned 
firom  the  sincerity  of  their  purpose  by  any 
earthly  power  whatever.  Proudhon  did 
follow  his  uncompromising  star,  no  matter 
through  what  hardships,  poverty,  or  oblo- 
quy his  journey  led  him. 

Our  rebel  against  human  authority  does 
not  appear  as  a  rebel  against  the  divine, 
but  he  is  one  of  those  who  are  at  first 
sight  set  down  as  atheists.  His  creed 
would  be  that  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
conditions  of  future  existence  are  perfectly 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  that 
the  life  which  is  present  is  the  true  object 
of  our  highest  exertions.  He  possessed 
more  of  reason  than  of  that  element  of 
religion  which  goes  by  the  name  of  faith. 
He  had  a  reasonable  belief  in  the  motive 
power  of  the  universe,  but  he  kept  his 
faith  and  enthusiasm  for  humanity.  His 
reason  accepted  the  human  tide  that 
throbbed  at  his  feet  as  deserving  the  all  of 
his  service ;  and  through  all  his  conflicting 
beliefs  and  unbeliefs  in  men,  the  story  of 
his  life  is  ample  evidence  of  a  faidi 
sufficient  to  make  him  toil  unremittingly 
for  their  needs.  Sayings  such  as  **  Dieu 
c*est  le  mal"  were  just  those  which  Proud- 
hon's  enemies  loved  to  seize  upon,  and 
twist  and  turn  to  their  own  uses.  Sucli  a 
man  as  this  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
prehend without  study,  and  those  who  op- 
posed him  found  it  easier  to  misrepresent 
than  to  give  an  exposition  of  him.  With 
regard  to  a  plan  brought  forward  for  tax- 
ing incomes,  M.  Thiers  said,  "The  pro- 
position of  Citizen  Proudhon  is  immoral, 
unjust,  factious,  full  of  malice,  perfidy,  and 
ignorance,  anti-financial,  anti-social,  sav- 
age, extravagant,  emanating  from  misan- 
throphy,    chagrin,  and  loneliness,  an  en- 
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couragement  to  informers  and  civil  war, 
an  assault  upon  property,  and  tending  to 
the  abolition  of  the  family,  and  atheism." 
Proudhon's  views  on  labor  are  these : 
"  Labor  is  a  condition,  and  not  a  combat; 
but  from  the  moment  that  property,  ab- 
solute, incoercible,  takes  to  protecting 
itself,  labor  turns  to  a  sword."  He  looks 
upon  property  of  this  kind  as  upon  the 
lion  in  the  fable  : 

Ego  primam  tollo,  nomincxr  quia  leo : 
Secundam,  quia  sum  fortis,  tribuetis  mihi  : 
Tuna,  quia  plus  valeo,  me  sequetur  tertia : 
Malo  adficietur,  si  quis  quartam  teligit. 

Proudhon  is  neither  socialist  nor  com- 
munist in  the  commonly  received  ac- 
ceptation of  the  terms.  We  should  im- 
agine him  to  be  more  in  sympathy  with 
co-operative  societies ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  extensive  one  by  which  Rochdale 
has  gained  so  much  fame — a  mutual 
association  of  working  men,  and  not  a 
mere  association  of  capitalists  borrowing 
only  their  name.  Proudhon  speaks  of 
equality,  but  it  is  equality  of  justice.  In 
discoursing  upon  an  association  ouvrilre^ 
he  speaks  of  the  division  of  profits  as 
made  proportionally  with  regard  to  func- 
liotiy  to  grade^  etc.  All  he  requires  is  the 
emancipation  of  labor.  He  desires  no 
more  to  see  individual  right  sacrificed  to 
social  right,  than  he  desires  society  to  be 
sacrificed  under  a  complicated  individual- 
ism. This  view  of  distribution  of  profits 
was  probably  formed  late  in  life,  when  he 
had  had  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
equality  system.  His  earlier  argument 
ran  as  follows:  "  All  capacity  of  labor 
being,  just  as  much  as  every  instrument  of 
labor,  an  accumulated  capital,  a  collective 
property;  inequality  of  treatment  and  of 
fortune,  under  pretext  of  inequality  of 
capacity,  is  injustice  and  robbery."  His 
notion  of  capacity  is,  that  it  is  a  result  of 
the  capacities  of  humanity  preceding  it, 
and  so  he  argues  that  it  is  in  some  fashion 
a  common  property.  In  another  place  he 
says,  "  All  social  pre-eminence  accorded, 
or  rather  usurped,  under  pretext  of  su- 
periority of  talent  or  of  service,  is  iniquity 
and  brigandage.  All  men,  say  I,  attest 
these  truths  in  their  soul ;  the  question  is 
only  to  make  them  perceive  them."  There 
is,  doubtless,  a  certain  ideal  truth  in  the 
notion  that,  as  no  individual  is  responsible 
for  his  natural  faculties,  whether  they  be 
high  or  feeble,  so  he  ought  to  reap  no 
special  benefit  on  account  of  what  is  no 


merit  of  his  own.  The  difficulty  would 
not  be  to  make  men  perceive  this,  but, 
under  the  principle  of  absolute  equality, 
to  prevent  the  finer  minds  from  drifting 
into  that  stagnation  for  the  prevention 
of  which  some  element  of  emulation  and 
reward  seems  to  be  absolutely  required. 
The  English  artisan  appears  to  have  par- 
tially adopted  this  principle  of  equality  of 
wage  for  a  dexterous  workman  and  a 
bungler.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  will 
be  his  final  conviction ;  nevertheless,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  philosophical 
reply  to  the  individual  of  slow  fingers  or 
feeble  faculties  who  would  say,  *'  I  am  not 
responsible  for  my  infirmities ;  am  I  to  be 
only  half  fed  because  I  am  weak  ?  Is  my 
brother  entitled  to  the  lion's  share  because 
he  is  strong,  and  with  a  strength  not  of 
his  own  creating?"  However,  natural 
selection  is  a  fact,  and  these  speculations 
are  in  the  main  casuistry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Proudhon 
carries  his  theories  on  property  and  labor 
into  the  intellectual  field.  They  run  as 
follows  :  Intellectual  work  is  not  a  prop- 
erty in  the  same  sense  as  houses  and  lands. 
A  writer  is  a  producer,  and  his  work  is  a 
product.  This  product  is,  in  truth,  the 
property  of  the  producer,  but  we  must  not 
conclude  from  the  property  of  the  product 
the  creation  of  a  new  species  of  man- 
orial property.  The  work  of  the  writer 
is  a  product  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
harvest  of  the  peasant.  Going  back  to 
the  principles  of  this  production,  we  arrive 
at  two  conditions  of  combination  fi-om 
which  the  product  has  resulted.  On  the 
one  side,  labor;  on  the  other,  a  fund, 
(stock,  soil,)  which  for  the  cultivator  is  the 
physical  world,  the  earth ;  for  the  man  of 
letters,  the  intellectual  world,  the  spirit. 
What  bears  interest  to  the  one  is  his  cul- 
tivated field,  to  the  other  his  cultivated 
spirit.  From  this  Proudhon  concludes 
that  there  should  be  no  copyright  rent  to 
be  paid  perpetually  to  the  author  or  his 
heirs.  It  is  a  rather  subtile  distinction  to 
allow  an  author  the  crops  of  his  spiritual 
land,  but  not  to  permit  him,  as  it  were,  to 
put  them  in  a  bam.  We  are  led  into  a 
somewhat  obscure  comer.  The  journalists 
of  Paris  made  their  own  way  out  of  it  by 
organizing  against  the  author  of  the  work 
on  Literary  Property  "  la  conspiration  du 
silence." 

In  a  footnote  to  Proudhon's  work 
"  Qu'esi'Ce  que  la  Propri'dt  T  we  find  an 
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observation  which  is  interesting,  as  show- 
ing the  closeness  of  his  critical  studies,  as 
well  as  possessing  a  value  of  its  own.  He 
is  comparing  the  charitable  terms  used  by 
different  races.  The  Hebrew  would  use  a 
term  equivalent  to  justice^  the  Greek  to 
compassion^  while  in  Latin  we  get  amour, 
ou  c/iariie,  in  French  I'aumbnier.  The 
degradation  of  the  principle,  he  says,  is 
perceptible  through  these  varying  forms 
of  expression.  The  first  designates  duty ; 
the  second  only  sympathy;  the  third 
virtue  of  expediency,  not  of  obligation ; 
the  fourth  denotes  mere  voluntariness. 

One  of  Proudhon*s  works  on  property 
was  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Justice 
to   M.   Blanqui,  a  professor   of   political 
economy,  for  his  decision  as  to  whether  it 
ought  to  fall  under  the  official  ban.     After 
a  long  and  painstaking  consideration  of  it, 
M.  Blanqui  gave  his  report  in  its  favor. 
He  wrote  also  to  the  author,  stating  what 
he  had  done.     "  Your  style,"  he  said,  "  is 
too  high  ever  to  be  of  use  to  those  mad- 
men who  discuss  in  the  streets,  with  ac- 
companiment of  paving  stones,  the  grand 
questions  of  social  order."     But  he  bade 
him  beware  lest  his  book  should  fall  in- 
to the  hands  of  some  ingenious  agitator, 
who  should  adapt  it  to  the  wishes  of  a 
hungry  crowd.     Those  most  bitterly  op- 
posed to  Proudhon's  views,  and  who  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  what  they  considered 
their   atrocity  with    the  purity   and   sim- 
plicity of  his  life,  styled  him  the  "  genius 
incarnate  of  contradiction,"  and  cried  that 
his  heart  was  excellent,  but  that  all  bad 
instincts  lodged  in  his  head.     Proudhon 
may  be  supposed  to  retort  with  the  lines 
of  Beranger,  which  he  quotes  in  one  of 
his  works : 

Vicux  soldats  de  plomb  que  nous  sommes, 
Au  cordeau  nous  alignant  tous  ; 
Si  des  rangs  sorlcnt  quelques  hommcs, 
Tous  nous  crions :  A  bas  Ics  fous  I 

When  he  became  a  celebrity,  which  we 
may  suppose  to  have  come  to  pass  in  1848, 
when  he  was  sent  with  nearly  80,000  votes 
to  the  National  Assembly  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Seine,  he  received  daily  ten  or 
a  dozen  letters  asking  for  his  autograph,  or 
a  few  lines  written  by  him.  Sometimes  he 
granted  the  request,  sometimes  he  politely 
refused  it.  For  instance,  a  society  of  men 
of  letters,  engaged  in  compiling  an  album, 
in  which  the  most  famous  names  of  the 
day  were  to  figure,  applied  to  him.  Herein, 
according  to  Proudhon's  creed,  might  lurk 


some  spice  of  vanity :  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  such  a  weakness.  "  Let  these 
gentlemen  be  told  that  I  am  not  a  public 
writer,"  was  the  reply  he  caused  to  be  made 
ta  their  request  He  was  looked  upon  as 
a  bear  in  consequence,  but  it  was  fix)m  no 
want  of  civility  that  such  a  reply  had  been 
given  :  it  was  from  that  pecuhar  exaggera- 
tion of  antipathy  to  conventional  compli- 
ments, that  shrinking  from  prevalent  hum- 
bugs, which  was  a  misunderstood,  but  not 
ignoble  feature  in  his  character. 

On  another  occasion,  when  another  man 
might  haVe  behaved  with  more  rudeness, 
we  find  Proudhon  most  gentle  and  oblig- 
ing.    The  incident  is  a  curious  one,  but 
will  certainly  be  evidence  of  his  most  care- 
ful conscientiousness.     He  received  a  let- 
ler,  professing  to  come  from  "  une  ancicnne 
kcuykre de P Hippodrome" and  the  substance 
of  it  was  an  appeal  for  advice  as  to  a  re- 
turn to  the  path  of  virtue.     Proudhon  was 
suspicious  about  his  correspondent's  sin- 
cerity ;  but  his  conscience  told  him  it  was 
better  to  err  on  the  safe  side ;  so  he  wrote 
a  long  letter  in  reply.     In  this  he  confesses 
himself  unable  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
the  letter  he  had  received,  "  half  ironical, 
half  desolate ;"  but  thinks  it  may  be  at- 
tributable to  the  insurmountable  lassitude 
which  forms  the  bitter  compensation  of  the 
intoxications  of  his  correspondent's  state. 
Expressing  his  ignorance  of  the  world  in 
which  she  lives,  he  nevertheless  decides  to 
reply  to  the  questions  put,  as  if  they  were 
serious.     She  believed  in  the  virtue  of  men 
no  more  than  in  the  virtue  of  women,  it 
was  stated.     Proudhon  replies,  "  I  am  not 
at  all  astonished  at  it  after  the  life  you  have 
led ;  but  a  truce  to  misanthropy  as  well  as 
austerity.     It  is  with  virtue  as  with  health. 
Virtue  is  just,  to  my  thinking,  nothing  more 
than  the  health  of  the  heart,  as  health  is 
the  virtue  of  the  body."     Then  he  asks, 
how  many  persons  out  of  a  hundred  are 
there  who  will  be  found  bodily  sound? 
Not  five,  he  answers  himself,  perhaps  not 
three.     From  that  we  are  not  to  argue,  he 
says,  that  disease  is  our  natural  and  nor- 
mal state.     And  in  like  manner  with  regard 
to  the  virtue  or  health  of  the  soul,  because 
it  is  to  be  found  to  some  degree  every- 
where, even  though  but  sparse  and  rare, 
and  nowhere  complete,  we  must  not  deny 
its  existence ;  and  a  very  good  answer  to 
the  pessimists  Proudhon's  argument  forms. 
He  was  far  too  energetic  himself  to  be  a 
pessimist ;  he  felt  that  health,  and  not  dis- 
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ease,  was  the  primal  and  greater  law. 
Proudhon  then  proceeded  to  prove  that 
his  correspondent  actually  possessed  some 
moral  health.  "The  beasts,"  said  he, 
"  know  no  efwui,  no  disgust,  no  despair ; 
their  existence  is  protected  by  their  ani- 
maUty.  The  proof  that  a  being  participa- 
ting in  superior  life,  and  not  following  an 
inflexible  instinct,  but  obeying  reason, 
whose  equilibrium  is  liable  to  be  disturbed, 
is  not  wholly  without  moral  health,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  profound  sad  desire  to  have 
more  virtue,  like  a  convalescent  who  as- 
pires to  perfect  health." 

Proudhon  put  himself  to  this  trouble  on 
a  faint  possibility  that  his  words  might  be 
of  service  to  an  awakening  conscience. 
We  can  not  help  a  feeling  of  disgust  when 
we  hear  that  this  letter  to  him  was  a  hoax. 
The  real  writer  was  a  journalist  named 
Gabriel  Vicaire,  who,  when  he  had  receiv- 
ed Proudhon's  reply,  took  it  round  to  the 
autograph  merchants  for  sale  as  a  curiosi- 
ty. "  Never  let  me  meet  M.  Gabriel  Vi- 
caire," said  Proudhon,  when  he  learned 
how  disgracefully  his  generosity  had  been 
abused;  and  the  sentiment  was  natural. 
This  lilde  incident  at  least  serves  to  show 
how  deep  and  genuine  were  the  courtesy 
aftd  charity  of  the  man. 

Proudhon  had,  even  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  a  powerful  frame,  an  energetic 
mien,  and  a  voice  clear  and  vibrant  like  the 
sound  of  a  bell.  In  Paris,  so  full  oi  ennui 
and  unbelief,  he  was  always  fresh-hearted 
and  young.  Every  thing  he  did,  we  learn, 
he  did  with  passion.  He  had  been  through 
many  a  troubled  time ;  following  the  ca- 
price of  circumstances,  he  had  been  jour- 
nalist, representative  of  the  people,  origi- 
nator of  a  new  species  of  bank,  organizer 
of  a  Utopia,  accused,  condemned,  prison- 
er, proscribed;  he  had  married;  he  had, 
too,  poor  as  he  was,  the  responsibilities  of 
a  family ;  he  was  the  willing  adviser  of  all 
who  came  to  him  for  guidance.  He  lived, 
we  are  told,  a  solitary  thinker  in  one  of 
the  least  noisy  suburbs  of  Paris,  writing 
page  after  page  for  very  scanty  pay,  dis- 
honored by  some,  abjured  by  others,  aimed 
at  without  ceasing  by  the  sentinels  of  the 
reigning  law.  How  then,  it  is  asked,  had 
he  avoided  wearing  himself  out,  as  so  many 
have  done,  in  the  strife  of  politics,  in  pris- 
on, in  exile,  in  the  disappointments  of  a 
legitimate  ambition  so  quickly  frustrated, 
and  in  the  midst  of  petty  artist  life  unele- 
vated  by  ideas  and  all  burdened   with 


ennuis  ?  And  the  answer  which  is  given 
to  this  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  man*s 
character.  He  had  lived  a  peasant  of  the 
Franche-Comt^,(he  was  bom  at  Bes^ngon,) 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  of  Parisian 
life.  He  had  not  departed  a  single  day 
from  sobriety  and  activity.  He  was  invi- 
ted one  evening  to  the  house  of  a  rich 
man,  where  he  might  expect  to  meet  a 
number  of  the  gilded  youth  of  Paris.  His 
reply  was  like  a  message  from  a  simple  and 
patriarchical  world:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  accept  your  invitation,  because  I 
have  the  invariable  rule  of  going  to  bed 
every  evening  at  nine  o'clock."  We  can 
scarcely  contemplate  Proudhon  as  a 
Frenchman,  he  is  so  absolutely  at  the  an- 
tipodes of  the  conventional  ideal  of  the 
Parisian  revolutionist.  His  face,  as  we 
find  it  engraved,  is  as  that  of  a  highly 
idealized,  nay,  of  an  almost  angelic,black- 
smith;  and  all  who  were  his  opponents 
were  compelled  to  recognize  in  him  the  ex- 
istence of  a  fine  capacity  for  hammering. 
Such  occupation  came  natural  to  him : 
wherever  he  saw  abuses,  he  was  ready  with 
his  powerful  right  arm.  Conventionalities, 
and  shams,  and  things  unjust,  coming 
across  his  path,  could  not  hope  to  escape 
without  a  mark  being  put  upon  them.  He 
was  not,  however,  without  his  own  proper 
pride.  When  some  one  was  endeavoring 
to  demonstrate  to  him  the  advantages  of 
the  aristocratic  principle,  he  responded, "  I 
have  fourteen  quarterings  of  paysannerie  ; 
cite  me  a  noble  family  counting  so  many 
in  its  own  order." 

He  was  more  than  once  in  prison — he 
was  even  married  from  thence.  He  was 
several  years  in  exile ;  and  while  editor  of 
the  Repr'esentani du Peuplem  August,  1848, 
his  journal  was  suspended  and  he  con- 
demned to  a  fine  of  24,000  francs.  On 
account  of  his  work  La  yustice  da?is  la  Ri- 
volution  et  dans  rEglise,  he  was  in  1858 
condemned  to  three  years'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  4000  francs.  He  fled  to 
Brussels  and  remained  there  till  1862. 
Returned  to  Paris,  he  was  seized  in  July, 
1863,  with  physical  prostration  and  utter 
loss  of  energy.  He  had  but  strength  to 
crawl  day  by  day  into  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, where,  lying  down  on  the  grass  in 
the  shade,  he  would  sleep  or  dream  for 
hours.  From  this  attack  he  partly  recov- 
ered, but  only  for  a  time.  The  air  of  his 
native  county  had  proved  beneficial  to 
him;  but  various  disorders  came  upon 
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him,  under  which  the  frame  which  had 
been  the  medium  of  so  vehement  an  en- 
ergy .at  length  succumbed.  He  died  in 
January,  1865. 

Those  who  most  severely  criticise  Proud- 
hon's  works  assert  that  he  is  not  a  poHti- 
cian  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  that 
he  intervened  in  pubHc  affairs,  being  mere- 
ly a  philosopher  and  economist.  They 
allow  him  to  be  a  brilliant  journalist,  but 
set  him  down  as  a  defective  tactician — an 
incomplete  appreciator  of  events ;  as  one 
that  regarded  ensemble  and  avenir  to  the 
detriment  of  his  appreciation  of  detail  and 
present.  There  is  truth  in  this  latter  re- 
mark. Proudhon  was  philosopher  rather 
than  statesman,  ideal  rather  than  practi- 
cally minute.  What  strikes  us  in  his  sys- 
tem is  a  certain  unfinishedness,  as  if  his 
ideas,  although  labored  so  long  and  so 
earnestly,  had  not  reached  their  final  cast 
and  completeness.  He  is  apt,  too,  to  lean 
towards  a  certain  scholaticism,  and  to  trust 
overmuch  in  the  infallibility  of  his  logical 
abstractions.  But  there  arc  in  his  works 
rare  and  noble  elements ;  we  find  an  un- 
selfishness, a  consecration  to  purpose,  a 
devotion  to  an  ideal  and  to  humanity  in 
disregard  of  any  sacrifice  it  might  entail — 
a  steadiness  of  labor  and  a  chastity  of  life 
that  are  in  every  way  remarkable.  This 
workman,  son  of  a  workman — this  peasant 
of  fourteen  quarterings,  says  with  even 
Mazzinian  gravity  and  sternness,  "  To  play 
is  not  the  end  of  man."     If  his  class  could 


but  follow  this  maxim  and  persevere  in  the 
doctrine  in  spite  of  the  allurements  to 
which,  when  brought  within  reach,  it  so 
speedily  succumbs,  it  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  becoming  the  dominant  class  and 
in  molding  the  world  to  its  designs.  But 
for  nights  of  study,  days  of  care,  hours  of 
plodding  labor  for  bread,  imperviousness 
to  scorn,  charity  in  spite  of  wrongs,  sym- 
pathy in  spite  of  antipathy,  patience  in 
spite  of  rebuflfe,  energy  in  spite  of  defeat, 
faith  in  spite  of  despair,  Proudhon  is  with- 
out a  peer,  and  he  must  be  a  strong  man 
who  can  support  himself  through  and  in 
all  these.  Proudhon  was  a  strong  man; 
but  he  died  at  fifty-six,  worn  out. 

We  may  sum  up  his  highest  praise  in 
this,  that  although  as  an  isolated  anarch 
he  was  an  object  of  misunderstanding  and 
of  suspicion,  yet  if  his  compatriots,  enemies 
or  brothers,  would  but  follow  anarchy  of 
such  an  unselfish  kind,  his  countrv  would 
advance  to  harmony  as  complete  as  that 
of  a  bee-hive.  But  the  corruption  of  the 
term  anarchy  still  holds  the  place  of  the 
true  meaning,  and  that  absence  of  necessi- 
ty for  a  ruler  which  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
science which  respects  itself,  has  only  yet 
appeared  in  isolated  individuals.  Wh^ 
will  the  time  come  for  that  orderly  free- 
dom, which  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  career 
of  a  few  exceptional  individuals,  to  advance 
to  its  grand  completeness  by  being  repre- 
sented in  the  life  of  a  nation  ?  Not  soon, 
to  all  appearance — especially  in  France. 
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The  art  above  all  others  is  the  art  of 
eloquence.  Beyond  its  intrinsic  quahties 
of  thought  and  logic,  language — ^like  poe- 
try, like  the  harmony  of  music,  like  the 
arts  of  illustration  and  of  color,  like  archi- 
tecture, like  war  strategy,  like  swordsman- 
.ship — is  governed  by  supreme  laws  of  skill 
and  address,  strict  as  the  supreme  moral 
rules  of  justice.  Oratory  is  the  richest  and 
most  varied  manifestation  of  the  human 
mind,  and  is  of  many  degrees  and  qualities. 
Among  the  principal  artists  of  language, 
among  the  most  distinguished  orators  who 
do  honor  to  our  country  and  our  Parlia- 
ment, all  consider  Don  Estanislao  Figueras 
an  inspiration  of  his  native  land,  the  glory 
of  the  republican  party,  which  is  indebted 


to  him  for  the  direction  of  its  campaign  in 
the  constituent  Cdrtes — a  man  unexam- 
pled for  prudence  and  energy  in  our  august 
chamber.  Before  analyizng  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  speeches  of  Figueras 
and  of  his  political  genius,  let  us  give  some 
biographical  data  in  support  of  the  reputa- 
tion which  the  republican  orator  enjoys  as 
a  model  of  consistency  and  dignity  in  his 
glorious  career. 

Figueras  was  born  in  beautiful  and  en- 
lightened Barcelona,  on  the  13th  Novem- 
ber, 1819.  After  having  studied  the  hu- 
manities in  the  Esaiela  Ha  of  that  city,  in 
which  he  remained  five  years,  he  applied 
himself  to  philosophy  at  Cervera,  and  soon 
afterwards  at  Tarragona.     He  entered  as 
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a  law  student  in  the  universities  of  Barce- 
lona and  Valencia,  terminating  his  educa- 
tion in  the  month  of  June,  1842.  Even 
while  thus  engaged,  he  made  some  figure 
in  politics,  showing  an  extraordinary  ar- 
dor in  the  defence  of  liberal  principles ; 
in  1837  he  was  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Progressist  party,  which  then  represented 
the  most  radical  aspirations  of  the  youth 
of  his  time.  But  his  active  temperament, 
and  his  ardent  devotion  to  all  that  is  just 
and  noble,  soon  separated  him  from  a  po- 
litical school  which  was  as  yet  unable  to 
satisfy  the  natural  exigencies  of  a  revolu- 
tionary epoch.  In  1840  he  joined  the  Re- 
publican party,  being  among  the  first  who 
embraced  their  idea  in  Spain.  After  the 
events  of  1842,  which  culminated  in  the 
bombardment  of  Barcelona,  he  differed 
from  the  Republicans  in  their  appreciation 
of  that  incident.  About  this  period  he 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Consiitucion- 
al,  in  connection  with  Mata  and  Ribot 

When  the  famous  coalition  occurred 
which  threw  the  reins  of  power  to  General 
Espartero  in  the  names  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Liberals,  he  opposed  that  rising 
with  all  his  energy,  and  foretold  its  fatal 
consequences.  After  the  fall  of  the  Regent 
and  the  acquisition  of  power  by  the  mode- 
rate party,  he  retired  to  the  town  in  which 
his  mother  resided,  (Tivisa,  in  the  province 
of  Tarragona,)  continuing  his  relations  with 
the  Republicans,  who  in  1848  appointed 
him  their  commissioner  in  Madrid,  to  or- 
ganize the  movements  then  attempted  by 
the  Liberals.  The  revolution,  twice  com- 
menced and  twice  overthrown,  being  crush- 
ed, Figueras  withdrew  to  Tarragona,  where 
he  established  himself  as  an  advocate  in 
1849.  He  was  elected  deputy  in  185 1  for 
the  first  district  of  Barcelona.  In  that 
C<5rtes  he  formed  a  Republican  nucleus 
with  Ortense,  Lozano,  and  Jaen. 

In  1854  he  became  a  member  of  the  re- 
volutionary///wAj  of  Tarragona,  and  depu- 
ty in  the  Cdrtes  for  the  same  provinces. 
He  was  of  those  one-and-twenty  who,  on 
the  30th  November,  1854,  voted  against 
the  monarchy.  Since  that  period  Madrid 
has  been  his  fixed  place  of  residence,  and 
there  he  exercises  the  profession  of  an  ad- 
vocate, in  which  he  has  acquired  enviable 
notoriety,  being  one  of  the  most  famous 
lawyers  in  the  city.  In  1862  he  was  again 
elected  deputy  for  the  first  district  of  Bar- 
celona, and  disputed  with  his  friend  Don 
Nicolas  Maria  Rivero  the  administration 
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of  the  Liberal  Union,  then  in  power.  The 
retreat  of  the  two  parties.  Progressist  and 
Republican,  being  decided,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  3rd  of  January,  1866,  being 
overthrown,  Figueras  withdrew  for  a  time 
from  active  and  militant  politics,  notwith- 
standing that  he  maintained  his  relations 
with  the  most  important  men  of  his  party, 
and  labored  unceasingly,  although  indirect- 
ly, with  his  counsel  for  the  triumph  of  the 
second  revolutionary  attempt,  which  oc- 
curred in  June  of  the  same  year.  Afler 
that  abortive  revolution,  the  consequences 
of  which  were  so  fatal  for  the  Liberal  party, 
he  threw  himself  resolutely  into  the  work 
of  conspiracy,  which  in  correspondence 
with  the  leaders  in  exile  was  carried  on  in 
Madrid.  In  consequence  of  these  labors 
he  was  arrested  on  the  12th  of  May,  1867, 
by  order  of  Narvaez,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Saladero,  together  with  his  friend,  Don 
Nicolas  Rivero.  There  he  remained  two 
days,  when  a  commissary  of  police  and 
two  civil  guards  conducted  him  to  Pam- 
plona. In  a  short  time  the  government  or- 
dered him  to  fix  his  residence  at  Aosis. 
He  was  pardoned  in  October  of  that  year, 
when,  the  revolution  of  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lufta  being  over,  the  government  had  noth- 
ing to  apprehend.  Subsequendy,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  revolutionary 
junta,  elected  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
congressional  district,  and  in  the  munici- 
pal elections  member  of  the  council  for  the 
district  of  the  Hospital.  In  the  elections 
for  the  constituent  .C6rtes  he  was  present- 
ed as  a  candidate  in  Barcelona,  Tortosa, 
Vich,  and  Madrid;  in  the  two  first-nam- 
ed places  he  was  elected. 

Being  now  acquainted  with  the  biogra- 
phy of  Don  Estanislao  Figueras,  let  us 
proceed  to  regard  the  intellectual  qualities 
which  so  greatly  exalted  him. 

One  of  the  two  great  peculiarities  of  our 
friend — perhaps  the  most  remarkable — is 
his  moral  character.  Nobody,  not  even 
his  greatest  enemy,  can  doubt  the  rectitude 
of  his  motives,  the  nobility  of  his  soul,  the 
integrity  of  his  life.  Beneath  an  exterior 
expressing  the  sweetness  and  docility  com- 
mon to  benevolent  natures,  he  conceals  an 
indomitable  energy,  which  has  enabled 
him  to  stand  erect,  with  a  front  calm  and 
serene,  here  in  this  land  where  we  see  so 
much  debility,  so  much  inconsistency,  only 
to  be  explained  by  the  suggestion  of  quali- 
ties opposed  to  those  which  shine  so  bright- 
ly in  Figueras — want  of  energy  in  the  char- 
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acter  or  want  of  faith  in  ideas.  Nothing 
is  so  difficult  as  to  eradicate  prejudices. 
Habits  take  root  strongly,  and  remain 
with  the  people,  even  after  die  institutions 
have  expired  under  whose  influence  they 
developed  into  existence.  It  is  a  common 
error  in  Spain  to  believe  that  malignity 
and  falsehood  are  necessary  elements  in  a 
political  character.  This  may  be  true  in 
the  palaces  of  kings,  where  all  manner  of 
intrigue  finds  its  natural  habitation,  and 
political  immorality  its  familiar  seat ;  but 
the  proceedings  of  liberty,  the  political  acts 
of  the  people,  the  characters  of  the  tri- 
bunes, should  be  frank,  loyal — in  a  word, 
most  nobly  moral. 

The  tribune  of  the  people,  like  the  Gre- 
cian athlete,  goes  forth  naked  to  the  com- 
bat. He  can  conceal  nothing — ^not  even 
those  beatings  of  the  heart  that  are  hidden 
and  suppressed  by  the  jewels,  the  velvet, 
and  embroidery  with  which  courtiers  are 
bedizened.  The  first  quality  of  the  popu- 
lar orator  should  be  frankness,  and  fidelity 
to  the  prominent  virtue  in  his  character. 
But  if  to  frankness  in  expression,  if  to  fidel- 
ity in  the  character,  he  unites  the  skill 
which  is  part  of  the  tactics  of  his  enemies, 
and  can  pursue  them  with  their  own  arms, 
gathered  in  the  same  field  of  battle,  the 
tribune  of  the  people  elevates  himself  im- 
mensely, and  is  formidable  even  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  conditions.  Such, 
then,  is  Estanislao  Figueras — sincerity  per- 
sonified, fidelity  complete,  ability  unrivaled 
in  that  chamber  where  so  many  gifted  ora- 
tors have  shone  with  such  extraordinary 
splendor. 

The  orator  must  not  be  judged  by  any 
one  of  his  quahties,  though  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  facile  tongue  and  a  lively  im- 
agination. No ;  he  mast  be  judged  by  all 
combined — his  face,  his  tone,  his  voice,  his 
action,  for  all  contribute  to  the  lustre  of 
his  eloquence.  Estanislao  Figueras  imites 
great  external  advantages.  His  face  gives 
him  that  oratorical  expression  mentioned 
by  the  ancients ;  the  repose  of  his  attitude 
adds  majesty;  his  action,  neither  rapid 
nor  measured,  but  always  suited  to  the 
emotions  of  his  soul,  is  worthy  of  his  atti- 
tude. The  unalterable  serenity,  the  self- 
possession,  the  benevolent  smile,  which  he 
does  not  belie  even  when  his  lips  send 
forth  darts  of  bitterness,  the  perfect  calm- 
ness, which  so  forcibly  contrasts  with  the 
excitement  produced  upon  his  hearers  by 
liis  eloquence — all  these  qualities  make 
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Figueras  one  of  our  greatest  pariiamentaiy 
orators,  and  his  struggles  in  our  Parliament 
the  first  glories  of  the  Republican  party. 
When  the  horizon  is  obscured,  when  the 
seas  become  boisterous,  when  difficulties 
threaten  to  overwhelm  us,  all  eyes  turn  in- 
stinctively to  Figueras,  certain  of  security 
from  his  unequaled  dexterity.  If  we  en- 
tangle ourselves  in  legal  problems,  he  lays 
down  their  solution  ;•  if  we  engulf  ourselves 
in  political  questions,  his  masterly  decisi(m 
is  in  reserve,  with  that  sense  of  opportu- 
nity which  is  the  greatest  of  parliamentary 
gifts. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  remarkable  oc- 
casion in  which  the  entire  chamber  turned 
against  us  for  some  words  of  our  respected 
friends,  Ortense  and  Pierrad,  in  the  mani- 
festation against  the  Quintas,  Sagasta 
poured  forth  burning  words  upon  our 
heads.  Prim  threatened  us,  Topete  made 
those  interruptions  natural  to  his  nervous 
temperament,  the  hosts  of  the  majority 
insolently  vociferated,  threats  of  expulsion 
appeared  on  the  brows  of  some  of  our  de- 
puties— and  in  all  that  disorder,  Figueras, 
sure  of  himself,  like  an  experienced  mari- 
ner in  a  destroying  storm,  counseled  the 
one,  supported  the  others,  with  imperious 
gesture  restrained  the  just  anger  of  his 
party,  discharging,  as  it  were,  stunning 
bombs  in  speeches  brief  as  the  lightning, 
and  of  as  vivid  effect  on  his  enemies, 
changing  into  victories  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, tranquilizing  the  turbulence  and 
confusion,  and  returning  to  us  in  safety, 
bearing  his  household  gods  and  his  famfly, 
as  Virgil  says  -^neas  issued  from  the  flam- 
ing Troy. 

Political  eloquence  has  lost  much  in  our 
time;  now  the  Press  contends  with  the 
Tribune,  which  it  eclipses.  The  subjects 
discussed  are  in  general  prosaic.  The 
apostrophe,  the  invocations,  the  appeals  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  are  proscribed  on  our 
Parliament,  and  can  not  be  attempted 
save  when  the  orator  holds  in  his  hand  the 
heart  of  his  audience,  which  in  the  major- 
ity is  usually  hostile.  From  the  modem 
tribune,  men  can  neither  express  their 
thoughts  nor  their  passions.  Compare  this 
confined  auditorium,  this  narrow  semi-cir- 
cle, with  the  Greek  Agora,  with  the  sea  in 
front,  like  the  perspective  of  a  tragic  thea- 
tre, the  people  around  storming  with  an- 
ger or  overflowing  with  enthusiasm,  the 
green-sward  adorned  with  statues  of  the 
gods  or  the  sepulchres  of  heroes,  to  which 
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Demosthenes  could  extend  his  supplica- 
ting arms,  and,  remembering  the  days  of 
Marathon,  implore  the  manes  which  arise 
in  majestic  shades  to  infuse  their  spirit, 
and  with  their  spirit  their  valor,  into  the 
souls  of  the  degenerate  Athenians,  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  country  and  the  republic. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  parliamentary  oratory 
must  be  sparing  10  adornments  without  de- 
clining into  a  school,  Correct  without  harsh- 
ness, lively  without  passion,  severe  without 
bitterness;  always  prompt  to  attack  the 
enemy,  but  never  uncourteous ;  reasonably, 
but  not  factiously,  striviog  with  the  oppo- 
sition ;  skillful,  untiring,  quick  to  arrive  at 
extraordinary  ends  with  wonderful  simpli- 
city of  means.  The  orator  who  rises  and 
pushes  his  own  ideas  to  extremity,  being 
ignorant  of  the  beneficial  aspects  of  con- 
trary opinions,  harsh  to  individuals,  rough, 
verbose,  subject  to  that  anger  which  breaks 
out  in  rudeness  and  imprecations,  will 
never  be  able  to  follow  up  any  parliamen- 
tary openings;  neither  can  he  advance 
himself  in  public  opinion,  nor  acquire  the 
social  influence  necessary  to  his  party,  nor 
utilize  his  own  ideas,  which  require  to  be 
surrounded  with  the  more  precaution,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  most  novel  or  mo^t 
extreme.  Anger  should  be  reserved  for  rarQ 
and  supreme  occasions,  as  the  atmosphere 
holds  in  reserve  the  rays  which  consume 
the  miasma.  Variety  is  most  agreeable  in 
art,  and  contrast  most  necessary.  To  the 
sublime  one  may  aspire  but  seldom,  yet  it 
is  reached  without  premeditation ;  for  the 
sublime  is  a  bright  point  in  the  firmament 
of  the  soul,  and  the  sentiment  which  in- 
spires it  resembles  a  shock  of  electricity. 

In  hastily  writing  these  reflections,  I 
think  I  have  described  the  speeches  of 
Figueras.  They  are  sober,  correct,  and 
bnlliant;  earnest,  courteous,  calm,  and 
reasonable ;  wonderfully  acute,  and  at  the 
same  time  persuasive.  But  when  he  seeks 
the  sublime,  he  ascends  to  sublimity.  We 
remember  that  night  in  which  he  pro- 
nounced his  Creo  en  Dios,  which  for  the 
moment  converted  the  assembly  into  a 
temple.  And  when  passion  is  necessary, 
he  knows  how  to  be  passionate.  We  re- 
collect his  imprecations  against  the  Due 
de  Montpensier.  " 

But  his  essential  quality  is  that  delicate 
smile  which  wounds  his  enemies  like  a 
subtle  poison.  What  a  keen  glance  to 
divine  the  weak  point  in  the  armor  of 
the  enemy  1    What  skill  in  sowing  dis- 


cord !  What  a  prodigious  uaemory,  bring- 
ing forward  those  historical  records  which 
inflict  such  injury  upon  the  opposition ! 
And,  above  all,  what  sense  of  opportu- 
nity !  He  is  never  the  victim  of  subter- 
fuges. He  knows  how  to  engage  in  bat- 
tles when  his  enemies  are  unequal  to  open 
combat.  He  can  call  up  storms  upon 
the  opposition  benches  with  the  same 
facility  with  which  he  calms  them  among 
his  own  partisans.  In  fine,  what  concise- 
ness, what  rapidity !  Homer  named  his 
Achilles  the  swift-footed,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Figueras  we  might  call  the 
light-winged,  did  we  not  see  how  these 
airy  pinions  can  resist  the  tempest.  In 
the  skirmish,  in  the  encounter,  to  direct  a 
sally,  to  make  an  assault,  for  all  that  ne- 
cessitates the  inspiration  of  a  moment, 
Figueras  is  unrivaled  in  the  Spanish  Par- 
liament He  is  always  a  combative  ora- 
tor, and  this  is  the  reason  that  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  turned  sometimes  by 
natural  skepticism  from  the  subjects  of 
debate  into  an  academy,  his  political  ex- 
positions shine  less  than  his  instantaneous 
passionate  polemics.  When  the  conflict 
comes  suddenly,  when  he  replies  to  a  pro- 
vocation, when  dark  clouds  surprise  him 
among  intricate  pathways,  when  the  un- 
expected thunder  rolls  in  his  ears,  and  the 
ligntning  flashes  before  his  footsteps,  then 
all  opposition  invigorates  him,  and  he  be- 
comes greater  in  face  of  difficulties. 

The  records  of  the  parliajnentary  career 
of  Figueras  are  those  of  the  progress  of 
the  Republican  idea  in  Spain.  At  the 
first  congress  in  which  he  took  part  he 
was  scarcely  twenty-five  years  old,  and  he 
stood  alone.  Afterwards  he  had  two  or 
three  companions.  In  1854  twenty  de- 
puties voted  against  the  monarchy.  In 
1869  seventy  members  voted  for  the  Re- 
public. When  Figueras,  almost  a  boy, 
entered  the  Chamber,  with  the  timidity 
natural  to  one  who  comes  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Cdrtes,  aiid  encountered  so 
powerful  a*  monarchy,  with  a  sovereign 
still  popular,  with  orators  who  defended 
both  throne  and  monarch,  with  generals 
who  aided  so  much  power — ^when  he 
faced  the  brilliant  and  gilded  wall  of  op- 
position, behind  which  lay  sheltered  a  tra- 
dition of  twenty  centuries,  renewed  bj 
the  vigor  of  modem  liberty — certainly 
none  could  suppose  that  at  his  advance 
those  bulwarks  would  tremble,  that  at  his 
voice  the  throne  would  totter,  and  that 
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Providence  had  destined  him  to  be  one  of 
the  first  to  dash  down  the  false  idol.  He 
struck  it,  and  thus  by  right  became  the 
leader  of  the  Republican  minority  in  the 
constituent  field. 

The  Republican  minority  will  be  judged 
by  the  future ;  it  forms  a  phalanx  as  deep- 
ly interested  and  no  less  illustrious  than 
the  men  of  1812.  Its  enthusiasm  for 
ideas  is  boundless.  Its  perseverance  in 
the  combat  is  unrivaled.  To  it  belongs 
the  glory  of  having  given  to  the  discus- 
sions that  calm  and  manly  serenity  which 
accompanies  conviction  and  irresistible 
power.  It  has  raised  the  most  perplexing 
questions  and  the  most  difficult  problems 
to  the  luminous  regions  of  science.  It 
has  always  been  the  advocate  of  order, 
not  only  as  a  supreme  necessity  of  the 
moment,  but  also  as  the  essential  tactics 
of  its  party.  Its  voice  has  stifled  religious 
intolerance.  Its  debates  have  awakened 
in  the  sister  land  of  Portugal  noble  repub- 
lican aspirations,  which  our  nationality 
must  crown  and  bring  to  perfection.  Its 
ideas  have  been  like  a  ray  of  light  pene- 
trating into  the  dungeons  of  the  oppressed 
people.  Europe,  from  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar to  the  Grecian  Seas,  and  from  Nor- 
way to  Italy,  has  translated  in  all  lan- 
guages the  discourses  which  converted  in 
so  brief  a  space  of  time  the  Spanish  tri- 
bune into  a  likeness  of  the  French  senate 
at  its  most  exalted  period,  into  the  Mount 
Tabor  of  the  human  conscience. 

In  the  labori  and  the  direction  of  the 
Republican  minority  a  very  considerable 
share  falls  to  Senor  Figueras — to  his  elo- 
quence, to  his  rectitude,  to  his  integrity. 
Some  appear  anxious  to  depreciate  his 
other  qualifications,  as  if  among  the  vicis- 
situdes of  humanity,  in  the  infinite  variety 
of  its  ways,  there  were  not  to  be  found 
some  faculties  supported  at  the  expense  of 


other  faculties.  If  in  the  realm  of  Nature 
you  would  form  a  perfect  being,  with  the 
voice  of  the  nightingale,  the  strength  of 
the  elephant,  the  agility  of  the  horse,  the 
flight  of  the  eagle — the  result  would  be  a 
monster.  In  the  mind  the  same  thing 
happens.  The  sublime  indignation  of 
Murabeau  harmonizes  not  with  the  perfect 
and  beautiful  manner  of  Vergniaud ;  the 
former  is  great  for  his  speeches,  short  as 
those  couplets  of  Esquilo  which  inspired 
tragic  terror,  and  the  latter  excels  for  his 
discourses  complete  as  a  tragedy  of  Sopho- 
cles, and  fauldess  as  a  statue  of  Praxiteles. 
Fox  did  not  fill  his  audience  with  enthu- 
siasm without  being  many  rimes  hurried 
and  confused ;  Chatham  was  not  admired 
for  his  majesty  without  being  often  accused 
of  stiffness;  Burke  did  not  radiate  into 
sublimity  without  losing  himself  in  obscu- 
rity, as  if  it  was  necessary  to  deepen  the 
darkness,  in  order  to  show  the  greater 
brilliancy  of  the  lightning.  I  do  not  think 
I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  Spanish  elo- 
quence stands  as  high  as  the  first  parlia- 
mentary eloquence  of  Europe.  I  do  no 
more  than  repeat  a  universally  admitted 
judgment  in  placing  Senor  Figueras  in  the 
immortal  band  of  our  most  gifted  orators. 
Some  shine  by  their  energy,  others  by  the 
force  of  logic,  and  others  by  their  flow  of 
language— none  so  much  as  he  for  sense 
of  opportunity,  for  ingenuity,  for  skill,  for 
the  most  excellent  endowments  of  parlia- 
mentary orators.  For  myself,  I  say  that 
one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  of  my  life 
has  been  to  fight  by  his  side,  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  records  of  my  memory 
his  combats  and  his  triumphs.  Worthy  of 
the  most  noble  cause,  worthy  of  the  Re- 
public, which,  conquered  to-day  to  reap- 
pear more  vigorous  to-morrow,  will  count 
him  among  its  founders  and  its  heroes. 

Emilio  Castelar. 


•♦• 


St.  Panre. 
THE    LAW   AND   THE    LYRE. 


President  Lincoln,  having  gone 
steadily  through  the  business  part  of  the 
plan  of  a  deputation,  which  was  to  end 
by  serenading  him,  sat  down  at  the  close 
of  his  speech,  saying  rather  perfunctorily, 
"And  now,  gentlemen,  I  will  take  the  mu- 
sic." It  is  the  way  with  us  English,  too. 
When  we  have  shut  up  shop,  we  take  the 
music.     And  it  is  noticeable,  for  reasons, 


that  whereas  at  dinners,  presentations,  and 
on  all  manner  of  state  or  ceremonial  oc- 
casions, we  go  grandly  through  a  large 
quantity  of  dowTiright  self-conscious  hum- 
bug, (this  ugly  word  is,  unfortunately,  the 
only  one  that  suits  the  case,)  yet  we  are 
strongly  suspicious  of  all  enthusiasm  in 
the  case  of  music.  We  execute  with  our 
own  pens  and  tongue  any  quantity  of 
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"  entoosy-moosy,"*  in  praise,  loyalty,  or 
self-magnification 'in  other  matters;  and  we 
can  be  very  absurdly  gallant ;  but  when  St. 
Cecilia  is  the  lady,  we  are  apt  to  introduce 
her  name  rather  coldly.  Thomas  Hood, 
resenting  a  rudeness  on  the  part  of  some 
fanatic  of  the  fiddle  who  rebuked  his  indif- 
ference, retorted,  that  musical  fervor  was 
so  far  like  turtle-soup  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  the  mock  for  one 
of  the  real.  This  is  no  more  than  might 
be  said  of  every  class  fervor  whatever; 
but  it  is  only  when  Art  is  in  question  that 
Englishmen  are  contemptuous.  Music, 
unlike  painting,  makes  a  noise,  and  it  is  a 
thing  that  women  are  more  likely  to  drag 
men  about  to,  whether  they  like  it  or  no, 
and  that  may  be  part  of  the  reason.  But 
still  there  is  apt  to  be  something  churl- 
ish about  the  way  in  which  many  Eng- 
lishmen dismiss  art-topics  in  general.  If 
there  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth  an  object 
ludicrously  horrible,  especially  in  a  pour- 
ing rain,  it  is  that  statue  of  Mr.  Peabody, 
hatless  and  shivering,  behind  the  Royal 
Exchange.  But  there  are  comparatively 
few  Englishmen  who  will  join  you  in 
laughing  at  it.  They  will  say  or  think  the 
statue  is  well  enough,  and  suspect  you  of 
simulated  disgust  or  amusement.  Men  of 
fine  culture  are  not  exempt  from  this  kind 
of  weakness — the  tendency  to  treat  Art 
questions  with  brusquerie.  Edward  Bis- 
cuit wrote  to  the  Club,  that  the  first  com- 
plaint Sir  Roger  made  of  being  out  of 
sorts,  was  "  that  he  had  lost  his  roast-beef 
stomach;"  and  whenever  an  educated  En- 
glishman stoops  to  admire  a  fiddle,  he 
suddenly  picks  himself  up  again,  as  if  he 
was  afiraid  he  had  imperiled  "  his  roast- 
beef  stomach."  Mr.  Emerson  says,  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  told  him  that  he  believed 
Goethe,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  had 
begun  to  find  out  that  "  Kunst"  was 
"  wind-bag  nonsense."  This  high-and-dry 
pococurantism,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  bonhomie  of  a  man  like  Charles 
Lamb,  in  his  indifference  to  music  : 

"  Some  cry  up  Haydn,  some  Mozart, 
Just  as  tne  whim  bites  ;  for  my  part, 
I  do  not  care  a  £uthing  candle 
For  either  of  them,  or  for  Handel. 
Can  not  a  man  like  free  and  easy, 
Without  admiring  Pergolesi  ? 
Or  through  the  world  with  comfort  go, 
That  nerer  heard  of  Doctor  Blow  ? 

*  Byron  used  to  say  Braham  sang  the  word 
like  that;  as  well  he  might!  Let  it  stand  for 
&Ise  enthusiasm. 


So  help  me,  Heaven,  I  hardly  have ; 

And  yet  I  eat  and  drink,  and  shave, 

Like  other  people,  if  you  watch  it, 

And  know  no  more  of  stake  or  crotchet, 

Than  did  the  primitive  Peruvians, 

Or  those  old  ante-queer-diluvians 

That  lived  in  the  unwashM  world  with  Jubal, 

Before  that  dirty  blacksmith  Tubal 

By  stroke  on  anvil,  or  by  summ*at, 

Found  out,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  gamut.*' 

This  is  delicious.  Beethoven  would 
have  called  Charles  Lamb  a  "  dumm-kopf," 
as  he  used  to  do  the  poor  music-seller  ;* 
and  Lamb,  with  equal  simplicity,  says : 

**  Old  Tycho  Brahe  and  modem  Herschel 
Had  something  in  them ;  but  who's  Purcell  ? 
The  devil,  with  his  foot  so  cloven, 
For  aught  I  care,  may  take  Beethoven;'* 

and  then,  having  crushed  him  and  Weber, 
he  mercifully  refrains  from  stamping  out 
Rossini : 

"As  for  Novello,  or  Rossini, 
I  shall  not  say  a  word  to  grieve  *em, 
Because  they  re  living;  so  I  leave  *em.*' 

This  most  felicitous  poem,  entitled 
"  Free  thoughts  on  Several  Eminent  Com- 
posers," would  probably  be  valued  by 
many  an  Englishman,  as  expressing  his 
sentiments  about  music,  if  people  capable 
of  consequentially  snubbing  Art  were  able 
to  see  the  wonderful  grace  with  which  the 
sweet  humorist  glides  from  one  grotesque 
touch  to  another,  and  winds  up  in  a  way 
tliat  reminds  you  at  once  what  a  kindly 
heart  h«  had,  and  that  "  Novello"  was  a 
member  of  circles  in  which  he  moved. 

One  more  curious  fact  this  little  poem 
brings  to  the  memory,  namely,  that  poets 
who  have  been  masters  of  the  melody  of 
words  have  so  often  been  destitute,  or 
nearly  destitute,  of  musical  sensibility. 
Chaucer  says  right  out  that  he  had  at  all 
events  no  skill  in  music,  and  he  leaves  us 
to  infer  that  he  did  not  care  for  it.  Goethe 
was,  we  believe,  "  no  great  shakes"  at  it. 
Wordsworth  and  Scott  belong  to  a  similar, 
or  even  a  lower,  category,  and  strong  liv- 
ing instances  might  be  given.  Now,  some 
of  Scott's  songs  are  exquisitely  musical, 
{e,  g,^  "  Proud  Maisie,"  and  "  County 
Guy ;")  and  Wordsworth,  though  often  a 
lumbering  fellow,  can  be  finely  musical  too. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Shakespeare, 
and  then,  again,  Milton,  and  later  on, 
Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt.     Landor  writes 


*  In  his  morning  walks  Beethoven  used  to  pop 
his  head  in  at  the  door  of  a  music-seller  who  nad 
misappredated  him,  and  say,  *'  Good  momins, 
blockhead!** 
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of  "  Paradise  Lost"  that  it  contains  more 
music  than  has  ever  been  heard  on  earth 
since  the  angels  sang  over  it  at  the  Crea- 
tion. Of  all  critics  Leigh  Hunt  has  shown 
the  most  acute  sense  of  the  music  of  verse. 
Then  it  is  curious  that  Shelley,  intensely 
musical  as  his  verse  often  is,  very  rarely 
writes  singable  lines.  At  the  first  glance, 
the  facts  just  thrown  together  in  a  heap 
make  an  odd  jumble,  and  we  can  not  now 
try  to  assort  them.  But  we  might  go  on 
picking  up  odd  things  forever.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  species  of  musical  sensibil- 
ity (we  have  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  such  cases)  which  constitutes  the  pos- 
sessor a  good  judge  of  music,  and  that, 
strange  to  say,  in  proportion  to  its  fullness 
of  harmony,  and  which  makes  the  posses- 
sor susceptible  of  musical  emotion  ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  sensibility  that  carries  with  it  no 
aptitude  for  recognizing  melodies,  or  even 
"  learning"  music  Then,  again,  it  looks 
(though  any  such  generalization  would  be 
hasty)  as  if  musical  talent  were,  more  than 
most  other  kinds  of  talent,  certain  of  de- 
scending until  a  certain  climax  is  reached. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  striking  fact  that,  while 
women  have  shown  the  highest  executive 
power  in  music,  and  have,  as  a  class,  had 
more  chances  of  musical  culture  than  men, 
no  woman  ever  produced  any  consider- 
able musical  work.* 

These,  and  many  other  apparently  re- 
lated facts,  we  must  leave,  though  they  all 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  "  Music  and 
Morals,"  treated  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis 
in  a  most  delightful  book  now  before  us. 
In  his  inaugural  lecture  at  St.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Mill  noticed  with  emphasis  the  slow- 
ness of  the  British  mind  to  conceive  even 
of  Art  as  a  means  of  culture  co-ordinated 
with  indoctrination  of  any  kind.  And  the 
whole  subject  is  of  such  a  pature,  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  find  any  thing  in 
the  average  mind  upon  which  to  fix  a 
grappling-iron  of  logic — while  it  is  wofully 
e'asy  to  toady  vulgar  prejudice.  How 
often  do  we  find  the  question  shelved 
with  the  remark,  (which  we  hope  no  in- 
telligent reader  of  this  paper  will  pay  the 
least  attention  to,)  that  the  examples  of 
ancient  Greece  and  the  Italy  of  the  Renas- 
cence prove  that  the  deepest  moral  de- 
basement may  co-exist  with  the  highest 

*  Minor  instances  of  musical  constnictiveness, 
Sttch  as  the  assistance  rendered  to  Mendelssohn 
by  his  sister,  are  fully  present  to  our  mind  while 
writing. 


pitch  of  excellence  in  Art  1  Yet  the  tra- 
ditions of  nation  aiier  nation  point  to  the 
existence  of  some  sort  of  aperfu  in  the 
mind  of  earlier  ages  upon  the  subject  of 
the  uses  of  music  as  a  discipline.  We  may 
smile  when  we  find  Goethe  calmly  remark- 
ing that  we  ought  never  to  pass  a  day 
without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  influence 
of  some  beautiful  work  of  art, — ^we  may 
exclaim,  to  ourselves  at  least,  "  Namby- 
pamby  old  prig !"  but  not  even  the  "  roast- 
beef  stomach,"  which  passes  for  a  mind 
with  some  people,  will  openly  deny  that 
music  may  have  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  emotions.  And  every  thoughtful  per- 
son sees  that  if  you  persist  in  stimulating 
certain  emotions,  you  must  in  time  do 
something  towards  modifying  the  character. 
Only  one  or  two  words  upon  the  more 
remote  issues  of  the  question  can  find  a 
place  here.  At  the  root  of  the  matter 
lies  this  all-important  truth — that  the  in- 
fluence of  Art  (take  music  as  an  instance) 
is  an  influence  which,  while  it  aflects 
character  and  conduct,  leaves  the  con- 
scious will  free.  Its  ultimate  uses  in 
Education,  and  culture  in  general,  in- 
cluding religious  culture,  nobody  would 
yet  dare  to  put  into  words.  But  let  us 
just  look  at  Education  for  a  moment.  Mr. 
Stansfeld  said  the  other  day  that  he  had 
never  troubled  himself  about  the  question 
of  compulsory  education,  because  all 
Education  must  be  compulsory.  The 
element  of  absolute  truth  which  this  pro- 
position contains  is,  in  my  opinion,  limited 
to  this, — that  all  the  restraining  or  pro- 
tective part  of  the  education  of  the  young 
must  be  compulsory.  Whatever  we  may 
from  time  to  time  do  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  in  applying  compulsion  in  the 
whole  range  of  education,  it  is  yet  to  be 
proved  that  we  are  not  (except  as  to  mere 
protection  and  restriction)  on  the  wrong 
tack  altogether  in  the  teaching  of  the 
young.  I  have  not  a  moment's  doubt 
that  we  are,  and  that  the  ultimate  way  out 
lies  in  a  word — Art.  In  other  language, 
that  the  principles  of  which  we  may  catch 
a  glimpse  in  the  kindergarten  system  will 
gradually  receive  extended  application, 
until  it  will  be  seen  that  our  present  method 
is  a  mass  of  brutality  and  injustice,  (like 
our  methods  everywhere  else ;)  and  that  in 
the  higher  portions  of  our  nature  there  are 
resources,  of  which  Art  holds  one  of  the 
keys,  and  which,  once  drawn  upon,  will 
make  the  dictum  that  all  education  must 
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be  compulsory,  read  as  absurdly  as  the 
dictum — almost  axiomatic  to  our  fore- 
fathers— that  all  government  must  proceed 
by  assuming  that  traitors  should  be  disem- 
boweled and  quartered. 

If  Mr.  Haweis  had  only  broken  ground 
upon  the  subject  of  "  Music  and  Morals," 
in  the  very  crudest  manner,  he  would 
have  deserved  our  thanks.  But  he  has 
used  with  great  skill  and  candor  his  large 
stores  of  general  and  specific  culture,  and 
some  much  higher  matters,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  book  which,  to  use  a  con- 
ventionalism, is  as  entertaining  as  a  novel. 
His  acuteness,  poetic  sensibility,  large  can- 
dor, sense  of  literary  proportion,  and  quick 
feeling  for  whatever  things  are  lovely,  and 
true,  and  of  good  report,  have  combined 
to  make  these  chapters  singularly  attrac- 
tive. If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  Mr.  Haweis  is  not  the  man 
to  miss  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
reader  think  oh  these  things.  His  book 
has  four  main  divisions.  Philosophical, 
Biographical,  Instrumental,  and  Critical; 
and  it  must  be  a  strange  reader  who 
can  not  find  something  to  gratify  him  under 
one  or  other  of  those  headings.  As  to  the 
Philosophical  part  of  the  book,  it  is  only 
just  to  remark  that  the  rapid  and  vivacious 
manner  of  the  author  places  him  at  some 
disadvantage  with  inattentive  readers ;  in 
other  words,  the  thought  does  not  look  as 
solid  as  it  really  is,  and  the  careful  im- 
plications of  the  phraseology  run  some 
risk  of  being  overlooked.  There  is  another 
danger  against  which  a  word  of  warning 
may  be  permitted.  Mr.  Haweis  has  so 
much  glinting,  darting,  self-conscious  hu- 
mor that  he  som*etimes  assumes  a  glance 
of  mental  intelligence  between  himself  and 
the  reader,  when  duller  people  will  un- 
fortunately miss  the  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
In  spite  of  the  serious  intention  of  the 
writing,  Mr.  Haweis,  it  may  be  seen,  en- 
joyed his  ^or  rather  his  wife's,  for  he  tells 
us  the  lady  did  all  the  drawings)  *'  Emo- 
tional Diagram  of  the  Man  in  the  Desert" 
firom  a  point  of  view  not  wholly  philoso- 
phical 

After  the  philosophical  portion  of  the 
book,  we  have  a  series  of  interesting 
biographies  of  great  musicians,  with  fac- 
simile scraps  of  their  musical  "copy;" 
essays  on  the  violin,  the  piano-forte,  the 
bells,  etc,  and  some  highly  amusing 
sketches  of  professional  and  amateur  music 
in  England.     These  last  constitute  the 


most  generally  entertaining  portion  of  the 
book,  though  not  a  page  of  it  is  dull. 

It  is  well  known  that  musicians  proper, 
and  musical  people  in  general,  are  very 
much  split  up  into  factions;  and,  apart 
from  this,  some  of  the  judgments  of  Mr. 
Haweis  will  be  challenged.  I  have  no 
pretensions  to  his  special  musical  culture, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  his  estimate  of  the 
Italian  school  is  quite  inadequate,  if  not 
harsh.  On  the  other  hand,  I  entirely 
share  his  feeling  that  there  is  an  essential 
incongruity,  from  the  Art  point  of  view, 
in  all  serious  Opera,  (taken  as  represented 
on  the  stage :)  but  here  he  has  an  immense 
public  against  him.  Personally  I  have 
laughed  as  much  at  some  of  the  passages 
in  "  Lucrezia  Borgia"  as  at  "  Box  and 
Cox:"  but  my  laughter  fearfully  scandal- 
ized the  elect,  and  I  regard  myself  simply 
as  a  branded  heretic.  Comic  Opera  is 
quite  another  thing. 

The  list  of  the  ages  at  which  different 
composers  have  died  is  very  instructive. 
It  has  been  said  that  men  of  genius  are 
apt  to  die  at  thirty-seven.  Of  course  no 
such  empirical  generalization  will  hold 
water;  but  in  the  list  of  Mr.  Haweis 
there  is  certainly  something  to  suggest 
that,  accident  and  some  special  causes 
apart,  the  musicians  of  the  most  powerful 
.  genius  live  longest.  This  also  is  but  a 
rough  and  empirical  way  of  putting  one's 
meaning,  for  you  can  no  more  deny  great 
power  to  Mozart  than  you  can  to  Handel. 
Yet  one  can  not  help  recalling  the  old  dis- 
tinction, so  happily  put  by  Dr.  Holmes  in 
his  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table," 
between  genius  which  seems  almost  whol- 
ly a  thing  of  receptivity  and  fineness  of 
fibre, — "  moonlight"  genius,  I  think  he 
calls  it,  or  perhaps  it  is  my*  fancy, — and 
genius  of  the  more  muscular  and  creative 
kind.  It  seems  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  comparing  musicians  with  other 
men  of  genius,  that  Mendelssohn  should 
die  at  thirty-eight,  and  Cliopin  at  thirty- 
nine,  while  Handel  should  live  till  seventy- 
four,  and  Rossini  till  seventy-eight.  Of 
course,  I  again  say,  all  this  is  very  roughly 
put,  and  quite  empirical.  Beethoven,  for 
instance,  died  at  fifty-five,  and  in  power 
he  was  second  to  none  upon  the  list.  But 
then  he  looks  like  an  old  lion,  who  ought, 
from  mere  force  of  brain  and  viscera,  to 
have  lived  to  ninety ;  so  that  we  put  him 
on  the  accidental  list  at  once. 

That  great  musicians,  and  musicians  in 
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general,  are  not  less  moral  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or,  to  say  the  least,  have  no 
reason  for  being  so,  Mr.  Haweis  goes  far 
to  make  out ;  but  the  collateral  questions 
are  not  easy,  and  I  can  not  say  I  think  he 
has  disposed  of  them  quite  satisfactorily. 
Whether  or  not  he  is  inclined  to  depreciate 
a  little  unduly  the  essential  morale  of 
Italian  music  is  a  question.  But  it  is  not 
one  to  which  any  certain  answer  can  be 
given  by  you  or  me — it  is  in  its  nature  an 
open  one.  Not  so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
dispute  raised  on  pages  84  and  85.  Tak- 
ing these  pages  together,  we  can  not  put  it 
lower  than  this, — that  Mr.  Haweis  com- 
plains^ in  what  he  holds  to  be  the  interest 
of  goodness,  that  executive  musicians  are 
so  seldom  "  excluded  from  public  engage- 
ments" by  the  "  indignant  virtue"  of  the 
public  when  they  have  violated  morals. 
Some,  he  says,  "  have  left  this  moral 
country  hurriedly,  and  under  a  cloud,  and 
been  rapturously  welcomed  back  to  Lon- 
don in  the  following  season ;"  and  so  on. 
But  aprh  ?  What  can  we  do  ?  What  is 
possible  to  be  done,  consistently  with 
common  justice,  in  these  and  similar 
matters?  There  are  loathsome  forms  of 
misconduct  which  must,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  shut  the  wrong-doer  out  of  all 
society;  and  a  reason  of  principle  might 
be  stated  with  perfect  precision,  though 
the  application  could  never  be  made  pre- 
cise. But  when  once  this  Une  is  passed, 
we  not  only  fail  to  see  our  way ;  we  fail  to 
see  how  any  way  could  be  made  safe  or 
just.  Nor  is  the  executive  musician,  or 
any  other  artist,  in  a  different  position 
from,  say,  a  great  captain.  Nelson  was 
guilty  of  a  "  glaring  violation  of  morals." 
Well,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  he  to  be 
hissed  in  the  streets,  or  what  ?  I  am  not 
for  a  moment  suggesting  that  Mr.  Haweis 
would  have  any  such  idea — his  writings 
are  instinct  with  fairness,  tenderness,  and 
the  kind  of  humor  without  which  it  is  so 
hard  to  be  even  just ;  I  am  only  illustra- 
ting the  difficulty  of  the  question.  But 
Mr.  Haweis  himself  helps  us  to  come 
much  closer.  He  tells  us  with  much 
candor  the  story  of  George  Sand  and 
Chopin.  It  would  be  easy  to  tell  it  in 
another  way,  which  should  make  out 
Chopin  to  be  the  sole  author  of  his  own 
misfortune,  and  George  Sand  to  have 
been  both  wise  and  self-sacrificing.  It  is 
certain  that  Chopin  was,  in  American 
slang,   already   "  shot ;"    and    also    that 


George  Sand  was  his  patient  and  faithful 
nurse  long  (I  think  for  three  years)  after 
fidelity  to  her  convictions  had  led  her  to 
reduce  the  friendship  to  those  terms.  All 
the  world  knows  what  those  convictions 
are ;  they  have  often  been  held  and  acted 
upon  by  men  of  admitted  conscientious- 
ness, piety,  and  purity,  and  they  are  prac- 
tically legalized  in  Protestant  Germany. 
Here,  then,  we  have  this  "  large-brained 
woman  and  large-hearted  man,"  as  Mrs. 
Browning  called  her;  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  woman  of  genius  known  in  Eu- 
rope; a  woman  of  a  most  serious  and 
thoughtful  character,  abundantly  capable 
of  nearly  all  that  makes  human  beings 
loved ;  loved  in  fact ;  and  adraitedly 
doing  much  good ; — and  she  is  deliber- 
ately guilty  of  violations  of  the  received 
morality  of  her  own  country  and  ours — 
that  is  to  say,  of  certain  rules  and  cus- 
toms by  which  it  is  attempted  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  a  social  ideal  which  is  as 
much  honored  and  aspired  to  by  George 
Sand  as  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  If 
you  asked  her  about  it,  she  would  make 
answer:  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  Iiave  to  do 
this,  but  my  conscience  will  not  let  me  do 
otherwise."  Now,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Is  any  body  to  hiss  the  friend  of  Mazzini, 
and  Lamennais,  the  authoress  of  "  Con- 
suelo"  and  "  La  Petite  Fadette"  in  the 
street  ?  or  to  bum  her  books  ?  or  what  ? 
Again  I  say,  Mr.  Haweis  would  be  the 
very  last  man  in  creation  to  hint  at  any 
thing  ever  so  faintly  or  remotely  resembling 
this,  any  thing  so  absurd.  But  that  is  not 
the  point — I  am  trying  to  see  my  way 
out.  In  what  particular  is  the  position  of 
this  lady  distinguished  from  that  of  any 
"  executive  musician"  whose  violations  of 
morality  the  public  condones?  In  one 
way,  it  may  perhaps  be  said — she  does 
not  intend  to  do  wrong ;  she  thinks  she  is 
right ;  and  she  is  not  guilty  of  any  ob- 
vious act  of  mere  self-indulgence.  But 
this  distinction  will  not  carry  us  far.  Pos- 
sibly a  moral  critic  like  (say)  Canon  Lid- 
don  would  affirm  that  in  a  case  like  that 
of  George  Sand  there  was  as  much  self- 
indulgence  as  in  that  of  an  "  executive 
artist,"  who  is  in  my  mind  just  now,  and 
was  probably  in  that  of  Mr.  Haweis  when 
he  wrote  the  pages  in  question — only  that 
it  was  more  refined.  Nor  is  that  all,  or 
half.  For  just  think  of  hissing  an  "  exe- 
cutive artist"  for  a  sudden  offence  of 
coarse,  or  even,  if  you  please,  perfidious 
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gallantry ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  receiving 
with  an  applause  another  "  executive  ar- 
tist" who  was  quite  incapable  of  any  such 
fault  as  that,  but  who  was  shameFully 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  "  covetousness,  which 
is  idolatry,"  and  letting  his  old  mother 
languish  in  an  almshouse !  In  fact,  if  the 
public — (the  public^  ye  gods !  what  an  in- 
terference that  would  be !) — is  to  interfere 
in  such  matters  it  must  come  to  this: — 
that  no  person  shall  receive  money,  ap- 
plause, or  sympathy  for  singing,  playing, 
writing  acting,  engineering,  fighting,  legis- 
lating, or  whatnot,  unless  he  or  she  comes 

up  to  the  moral  standard  of And 

there  we  must  stop,  for  the  blank  could 
never  be  filled  up.  I  am  not  writing  all 
this  to  Mr.  Haweis.  He  is  far  too  honest 
and  acute  a  man  not  to  feel  this  difficulty, 
and  to  see  and  admit,  when  challenged, 
that  there  is  no  "  standard"  anywhere  ex- 
isting with  which  we  could  possibly  finish 
the  sentence. 

The  reader  will,  however,  take  my  word 
for  nothing,  but  will  go  to  the  work  it- 
self. Personally,  however,  I  have  long 
ago  thought  out  these  questions,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  most  correct  kpicur  going 
must  take  the  "  artist"  with  all  his  draw- 
backs, just  as  the  Spicier  takes  him.  On 
the  whole,  the  artistic  temperament  must 
be  expected  to  carry  with  it  a  tendency  to 
dislike  of  mechanism  of  all  kinds,  and  we 
have  no  more  right  to  insist  that  John 
Clare  shall  have  all  the  citizen  virtues  of 
John  Gilpin  than  that  John  Gilpin  shall 
write  poems  like  John  Clare's ;  nay,  it  is 
a  very  good  thing  in  the  interest,  not  only 
of  charitable  constructions,  but  of  the 
higher  ethics,  that  there  are  comers  of 
life,  in  which  the  foregone  conclusions  of 
the  correct  ipUUr  are  quoted  at  some  dis- 
count. 

The  mention  of  John  Gilpin's  name  re- 
minds me  of  one  point  more.  Mr. 
Haweis,  in  writing  of  the  uses  of  music  in 
public  worship,  has]  the  following  charac- 
teristic passage : 

"  One  day,  noticing  a  very  poor  and 
aged  woman  in  tears  during  the  service,  I 
spoke  to  her  at  the  close,  and  inquired  the 
cause  of  her  grief.  "  Oh,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied, "  that  blessed,  blessed  song  in  the 


middle  of  the  prayers !"  She  could  say  no 
more ;  but  she  was  alludihg  to  an  anthem 
by  Professor  Stemdale  Bennett — "  O  Lord, 
thou  hast  searched  me  out."  The  func- 
tion of  anthems  is  no  doubt  quite  different 
from  that  of  psalms  or  hymns.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  congregation 
would  never  attempt  to  join  in  the  an- 
them, nor  even  in  the  chorus,  strong  as 
the  temptation  may  sometimes  be.  Above 
'  all,  let  not  people  with  musical  ears  sing 
fancy  parts  to  their  own  edification  and  the 
great  distress  of  their  fellow-worshipers. 
The  strength  of  the  congregation  during 
the  anthem  is  emphatically  to  sit,  or  at  all 
events  to  stand  still.  They  need  lose  no- 
thing by  their  silence,  for,  righdy  under- 
stood, it  may  be  quite  as  blessed  a  thing  to 
allow  music  to  flow  into  the  soul  as  to 
pour  forth  actively  songs  of  praise.  This 
IS  hardly  a  popular  view  of  the  subject. 
In  every  church  where  an  anthem  is  sung, 
the  majority  of  the  congregation  seems  to 
belong  to  one  of  two  classes — those  who 
look  upon  the  anthem  as  an  unwarrantable 
interloper,  and  those  who  regard  it  simply 
in  the  light  of  a  show-off  for  the  choir. 
Need  we  observe  that  neither  of  these  two 
views  is  the  correct  one  ?" 

Sir  John  Lubbock  says,  there  is  no  finer 
fun  than  a  contested  election.  Perhaps 
not.  I  never  stood  for  anywhere ;  but  it 
would  have  been  fine  fun,  also,  to  lay  the 
above  anecdote  and  comments  before  the 
poet  who  wrote  the  couplet : 

"  Oh,  laugh  or  mourn  with  me  the  rueful  jest, 
A  cassock  d  huntsman  or  a  fiddling  priest, 

and  then  to  make  him  turn  to  those  pages 
of  the  book  of  Mr.  Haweis,  which  inevitably 
suggest  that  this  human,  thoughtful,  and 
highly  cultivated  clergyman  is  capable  of 
being  as  "  deeply,  darkly  in  love"  with  a 
fiddle  as  any  musical  enrag'e  that  ever 
rosined  a  bow.  Was  it  not  Themistocles 
who  said  he  couldn't  play  the  fiddle,  but 
he  could  turn  a  small  city  into  a  large 
one  ?  Mr.  Haweis  has  done  fine  service 
in  writing  this  volume ;  but  he  is  doing 
still  finer  service  in  another  kind,  and 
much  more  of  it  is  to  be  looked  for  firom 
him. 

Matthew  Browne. 
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MARIE, 

What  of  the  night,  Marie  ? — 

"  Never  a  time  to  pray, 
Never  a  time  to  woful  be. 

Whatever  the  good  ones  say. 
Go  to :  let  them  pray  and  sleep. 

/  pray  ?  when  men  pray  to  me, 
With  pleading,  passionate,  deep— 

Me,  their  god,  their  *  own  little  Marie  I* 
Night  is  a  time  to  be  laid — 

Away  from  the  lights  and  the  flowers, 
From  the  throng,  where  love's  prelude  was  played — 

Laid  warm  through  the  dim  dreamy  hours." 

AVliat  of  the  mom,  Marie  ? — 

"  Mom  ?  is  it  mom  so  soon  ? 
Nay,  get  you  gone ;  let  us  be — 

Leave  us  to  sleep  till  noon. 
What  ? — the  world  long  awake  ? 

And  men  gone  forth  to  their  toil  ? 
Let  them  go,  let  them  toil,  and  take 

The  fruits  of  their  toil  and  the  soiL 
IVe  have  not  wherefore  to  rise. 

No  taskwork  for  hand  or  brain: 
Shut  out  the  light  from  our  eyes. 

Leave  us  to  dream  night  again." 

What  of  the  eve,  Marie  ? — 

"  Set  these  flowers  in  my  hair. 
Ay,  but  my  lovers  shall  see 

I  am  comely  and  fair ; 
Comely :  my  hair  is  fine  gold. 

My  breasts  are  as  rose-tinged  snow, 
All  men  shall  crave  to  behold 

My  beauty.     Forth  let  us  go. 
....  Here  will  we  sit  in  the  glare. 

While  the  music  surges  and  dies  : 
Darlings  am  I  not  fair? — 

Am  I  not  sweet  in  your  eyes  t " 

What  of  the  past,  Marie  ? — 

"  You  speak  of  the  long-dead  days. 
Or  ever  men  knew  of  me. 

Or  ever  they  loved  to  praise 
The  glorious  gold  of  my  hair, 

(Their  words,  not  mine ;) — ^you  mean 
Long  ago.    Ah,  I  never  dare 

To  think  of  what  might  have  been. 
*  Chose  it  myself?*  may  be : 

Sometimes  I  wish  ....  but  nay. 
Nought  else  could  have  been  for  me 

So  utterly  sweet  and  gay." 
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What  of  the  end,  Marie  ? — 

"  When  I  am  gray  and  old  ? 
When  my  beauty  is  gone  from  me  ? 

When  my  lovers  are  all  grown  cold  ? 
I  shall  die  before  these  things  be. 

And  what  of  the  end  ?    Shall  we  weep  ? 
Soon  we  must  tire  of  the  glee, 

Soon  we  shall  fain  find  sleep. 
One  day  we  must  all  lie  low ; 

But  we  shall  have  had  our  spell. 
Tush — ^never  speak  of  death  now. 

....  Ay,  but  if  death  means  hell  ?" 

Fred.  E.  Weatherly,  B.A. 
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The  difficulty  of  defining  a  gentieman 
has  long  been  keenly  felt  and  never  been 
wholly  overcome ;  but  if  we  search  deeply 
into  the  causes  which  have  created  the  per- 
plexity we  shall  find  that  they  spring  main- 
ly fi-om  the  repugnance  experienced  by 
most  people  to  acknowledge  that  there  may 
be,  not  only  a  distinction,  but  a  positive 
antagonism,  between  good  manners  and 
good  morals.';^  Yet  every  attempt  to  make 
external  deportment  dependent  upon -inte- 
rior virtue  has  ended  in  failure;  and  every 
impartial  persoh  will  admit  that  a  mon- 
strous villain  may  be  a  man  of  consummate 
address,  whilst  a  paragon  and  pattern  of 
goodness  may  possibly  offend  even  ordina- 
rily sensitive  eyes  and  ears  by  awkward  ac- 
tions and  imtimely  observations.  This  is 
to  put  the  case  extremely ;  but  it  is  equal- 
ly true  that  average  instances  of  imperfec- 
tion in  outward  behavior  andTundamental 
conduct  establish  the  same  conclusion.  Is 
it  invariably  the  most  agreeable  person 
that  we  most  respect  ?  And  are  we  for  ev- 
er seeking  the  society  of  individuals  for 
whom  we  are  always  ready  to  profess  sin- 
cere reverence  ?  It  will  be  admitted  by  all 
Englishmen  that  the  highest  of  all  virtues 
is  truthfulness,  taking  the  word  in  its  most 
comprehensive  signification.  For  see  what 
truthfulness  implies !  It  implies  sincerity, 
simplicity,  courage,  absence  of  self-inter- 
est, and  a  belief  in  the  possession  by  oth- 
ers of  the  same  lofty  qualities.  Yet  is  it 
possible  to  be  always  and  uncompromis- 
ingly truthful,  and  yet  to  be  a  "  perfect 
gentleman  ?"  We  do  not  speak  of  gra- 
tuitous plain-speaking,  which  a  spirit  of 
truthfulness  never  exacts ;  but  there  are  a 
thousand  occasions  when  regard  for  the 


feelings  and  conveniences  of  others  compel 
a  man  who  otherwise  loves  to  speak  the 
truth,  more  or  less  to  deviate  from  it.  No 
doubt  these  deviations,  so  harmless  in 
themselves,  are  completely  condoned  by 
the  charity  of  the  motive  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  result ;  but  they  are  deviations 
from  the  truth  none  the  less.  Hence  we 
may  observe  without  surprise,  that  the  mosi 
truth-telling  nations* are  the  least  polite, 
and  the  least  truth-telling  nations  the  most 
pleasing  in  their  manners.  We  have  only 
to  compare  Englishmen  with  Irishmen  or 
Frenchmen,  Germans  with  Italians,  and 
the  European  with  the  Asiatic,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  accuracy  of  the  dictum,  laid 
down  by  way  of  generalization.  It  is  of- 
ten observed  that  the  French  people  are 
rapidly  ceasing  to  deserve  the  character 
they  have  long  arrogated  to  themselves  of 
being  the  most  polite  people  in  the  world ; 
but  those  who  make  the  observation  are 
acquainted  only  with  Paris  and  a  few  oth- 
er large  towns,  in  which  democracy  is  the 
watchword  and  mentor  of  the  majority. 
When  a  Parisian  shopman,  waiter,  or  cab- 
man is  rude,  it  is  because  he  does  not  wish 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  conveying  to 
you  the  fact  that  he  is  just  as  good  as  you 
are,  and  that  you  and  he  are  and  must  re- 
main on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  But 
the  *'  just  as  good  as  you"  doctrine,  when 
carried  into  practice  in  this  conscious  di- 
rect way,  must  necessarily  be  the  death  of 
all  good  manners.  It  induces  men  to  ar- 
rogate what  they  ought  to  be  content  to 
receive,  and  to  refuse  what  they  would  be 
wise  to  give.  It  is  to  overlook  the  obvious 
truth,  that  if  two  people  treat  each  other 
with  reciprocal  deference  their  equality  will 
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be  established  in  the  same  way  that  occurs 
when  a  couple  of  rival  political  candidates 
vote  each  for  his  opponent.  On  the  "  just 
as  good  as  you"  principle  the  weaker  is 
sure  to  go  to  the  wall,  and  the  contention 
which  underlies  all  intercourse  based  upon 
such  a  system  can  be  ended  only  by  one 
of  the  rivals  succeeding  in  being  more  rude 
or  more  arrogant  than  the  other.  Tliis  in- 
cidentally, though  by  no  means  irrelevant- 
ly. But  we  see  here,  as  in  prior  instances, 
that  it  is  the  wish  to  be  frank  and  truthful 
that  spoils  the  French  democrat's  manners. 
Every  traveler  in  Oriental  countries  has 
come  away  impressed  with  the  superiority 
of  Asiatic  politeness,  but  at  the  same  time 
insists  with  equal  zeal  on  Asiatic  duplicity. 
Amongst  Europeans,  diplomatists  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  and  to  require  the 
finest  manners.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  what  it  is  that  renders  these  fine 
manners  indispensable.  When  we  say  that 
a  person  would  never  do  for  a  court,  we 
agani  imply  that  his  candor  would  shock 
its  well-bred  atmosphere  of  dissimulation. 
It  does  not  at  all  follow  from  the  above 
unavoidable  concessions  that  the  greatest 
liar  will  be  the  most  polished  gentleman, 
or  indeed  that  disingenuousness  of  any  se- 
rious kind  is  required  in  a  gentleman  at  all. 
But  it  rids  us  of  the  supposition  that  per- 
fect virtue- and  perfect  manners  are  strictly 
convertible  terms,  and  forces  us  to  look 
elsewhere  than  in  morality — at  least  as  that 
word  is  generally  understood — for  the  se- 
cret and  soul  of  gentlemanliness.  We  be- 
lieve they  are  to  be  found  in  what  may  be 
called  the  half-way  house  between  a  sys- 
tematic frankness  and  bluntness  of  speech, 
and  conscious  insincerity.  Nothing  can 
be' more  opposed  to  our  idea  of  active 
truthfulness  than  reticence  or  reserve ;  yet 
no  discriminating  person  would  confound 
them  with  real  disingenuousness.  Now, 
from  what  do  reticence  in  speech  and  re- 
serve in  manner  spring,  so  long  indeed  as 
they  are  not  carried  to  an  extreme  and  do 
not  raise  the  notion  of  shyness  or  excessive 
caution?  We  think  the  answer  that^ as- 
cribes them  to  self-respect  united  with  a  re- 
spect for  others  will  commend  itself  to 
most  people.  Respect  for  one's  self,  which 
is  not  complemented  by  reverence  for  one's 
neighbors,  will  more  generally  be  known 
by  another  name,  and  be  justly  stigmatized 
by  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  pride ;  whilst 
respect  for  others  which  does  not  com- 
mence at  home  is  sure  to  be  attributed  to 


an  inherent  spirit  or  an  acquired  habit  of 
servility.  But  regard  that  looks  both  ways, 
that  is  careful  not  to  offend,  and  does  any 
thing  but  invite  offense,  will  be  miscon- 
strued only  by  those  who  are  not  initiated 
into  its  invaluable  properties  as  the  guide 
and  guardian  of  social  intercourse. 

It  will  be  evident  that  nothing  is  so  in- 
compatible with  the  good  manners  which, 
as  we  now  see,  mainly  depend  on  a  cer- 
tain fine  reserve  and  a  certain  judicious 
and  instinctive  reticence,  whilst  these  again 
spring  from  a  reciprocal  respect  and  con- 
sideration, than  what  is  colloquially  known 
as  familiarity.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
are  to  read  the  wise  old  maxim,  that  famil- 
iarity breeds  contempt  Many, alas!  have 
construed  it  in  a  more  literal  sense,  and 
this  adherence  to  the  letter  has  chilled  and 
killed  various  promising  friendships.  Ours 
would  be  a  world  not  worth  living  in  if  it 
were  once  established  beyond  contradiction 
that  the  more  intimate  we  become  with 
each  other  the  less  likely  to  endure  will  be 
our  esteem  and  affection.  Closeness  of  in- 
tercourse and  thorough  knowledge  consti- 
tute the  only  true  basis  of  perfect  love  and 
regard.  But  perfect  love  and  regard  are 
never  familiar,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
cited  saw  warns  all  of  us  against  being. 
To  permit  one's  self  to  be  thus  familiar  is  to 
permit  one's  self  to  take  liberties,  and  to 
take  them  is  to  provoke  them.  Every  man 
who  respects  himself  strongly  objects  to  be 
the  object  of  them,  and  he  would  therefore 
never  dream  of  subjecting  to  them  any  one 
he  revered  or  was  attached  to. 

Slowly,  but  we  trust  surely,  we  have 
thus  arrived  at  the  heart  of  our  subject, 
which  is,  modem  manners.  We  are  not 
much  afraid  of  contradiction  when  we  say 
that  modem  manners  unfortunately  are  not 
good ;  and  we  expect  to  have  the  whole 
world  on  our  side  when  we  add  that  they 
are  nearly  always  excessively,  and  in  many 
instances  intolerably,  familiar.  We  heard 
it  remarked  only  the  other  day  that  there 
are  but  few  gentlemen  in  England  and 
none  out  of  it.  The  observation  is  too  epi- 
grammatical  to  be  quite  accurate,  but  it 
contains  an  element  of  truth.  We  are  deal- 
ing only  with  English  modem  manners, 
and  shall  therefore  be  spared  any  invidious 
comparison  with  the  manners  of  other  coun- 
tries, save  in  so  far  as  they  may  incidental- 
ly illustrate  our  meaning;  but  we  fear  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  fine  man- 
ners exist  among  us  almost  exclusively  as 
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a  tradition.  A  few  old  people  linger  here 
and  there  to  deepen  the  contrast  between 
what  was  once  an  acknowledged  standard 
of  deportment  and  the  various  self-consti- 
tuted types  of  free-and-easy  behavior  which 
represent  the  younger  ideas  of  social  ad- 
dress. But  these  octogenarians  are,  in 
their  quiet  way,  the  most  severe  critics  of 
habits  utterly  alien  to  their  prior  experi- 
ence, and  do  but  confirm  the  estimate  we 
have  formed.  It  is  in  a  thousand  ways 
that  tliis  hideous  familiarity,  this  want  of 
reserve,  of  self-respect,  and  of  respect  for 
others,  is  manifested ;  but  never  is  it  more 
noticeable  than  in  conversation.  Listen- 
ing has  long  been  pronounced,  in  mod- 
em phraseology,  a  bore  j  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  modem  politeness 
is  a  readiness  to  know  all  you  are  going  to 
say  before  you  have  said  it.  One  is  con- 
stantly prohibited,  in  practice,  from  finish- 
ing one's  sentences.  They  are  finished  by 
proxy,  or  suppressed  in  order  to  give  way 
to  a  premature  rejoinder.  Another  respect- 
able element  of  conversation  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  "  bore  f  and  that  is,  serious- 
ness. The  only  persons  who  are  consider- 
ed duly  qualified  to  converse  are  the  per- 
sons who  can  be unfiaggingly jocose;  witty 
we  do  not  say,  for  wit  presupposes  gravity 
and  reflection,  whilst  any  fool  can  be  fun- 
ny. Funny  fools  are  at  present  much  in 
request  and  their  particular  vocation  ab- 
solves them  from  all  obligation  to  be  either 
reticent  or  respectful.  They  may  say  any 
thing  provided  it  raises  a  laugh,  and  take 
any  name  in  vain  so  only  it  conduce  to  our 
merriment.  Every  man  of  spirit  now  as- 
spires  to  be  a  chartered  libertine  in  the 
matter  of  speech ;  and  the  imhappy  indivi- 
duals whose  tongues  are  restrained  by  old- 
fashioned  prejudices  are  driven  into  a  cold 
and  silent  comer,  whence  they  contem- 
plate the  lively  sallies  of  unchastened  hu- 
mor with  an  amazement  not  always  unem- 
bittered  by  chagrin.  In  the  very  highest 
society  these  phenomena  may  be  witness- 
ed ;  indeed  they  obtmde  themselves  upon 
our  notice.  Nor,  even  in  the  matter  of  dress, 
in  which  men  of  fashion  are  supposed  to 
be  so  particular,  are  signs  wanting  that 
here  too  the  familiar  non-respectful  spirit 
is  gaining  an  entrance.  In  London,  where 
carelessness  in  such  a  matter  is  practically 
impossible,  and  where  indeed  there  is  no 
temptation  to  it,  inasmuch  as  a  man  must 
be  prepared,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  for 
the  presence  of  strangers  by  whom  he 


would  on  no  account  be  caught  off  his 
guard,  no  complaint  can  be  urged.  But 
truly  good  manners,  like  charity,  begin  at 
home ;  and  politeness  will  not  forget  its  du- 
ties even  in  the  country,  and  when  a  moth- 
er, sister,  or  aunt  is  the  only  judge.  Yet 
we  have  heard,  the  finest  ladies  complain 
that  their  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  "  a  bore  "  to  don  the  dress 
which  we  have  agreed  to  consider  appro- 
priate for  dinner,  when  they  are  strictly  in 
the  bosom  of  their  family  and  not  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  we  have  ourselves  been  invited 
**not  to  bother,"  but  to  present  ourselves 
in  costume  that  prophesied  an  evening  in 
the  smoking  or  billiard  room  rather  than  in 
the  drawing-room.  By  some  people  this 
will  be  regarded  as  a  small  matter,  and  es- 
pecially by  those  among  whom,  as?  we  can 
well  understand,  what  is  called  evening 
dress  is  not  habitually  put  on.  When  it  is 
not  expected,  the  omission  of  it  can  give 
no  offense  and  presumes  no  familiarity. 
But  when  it  has  long  been  rigorously  in- 
sisted on,  to  pretermit  the  custom  on  cer- 
tain exceptional  occasions,  because  *'  it  is 
a  bore,"  is  surely  no  unimportant  sign  of 
the  rimes. 

The  influence  of  women  upon  manners 
has  long  been  notorious ;  and  painful  as  it 
may  be,  it  is  our  duty  to  charge  upon 
women  a  large  portion  of  the  responsibili- 
ty for  modem  manners  being  what  they 
are.  It  is  they  who  not  only  tolerate,  but 
encourage  and  abet,  the  laxity  of  which 
we  have  so  much  to  complain.  A  hideous 
word,  representing  a  hideous  tiling,  has 
found  its  way  into  our  language.  Purists 
might  well  object  when  they  heard  of  fast 
men ;  but  criticism  was  stupefied  when  it 
was  invited  to  contemplate  fast  women. 
A  fast  woman,  to  a  person  accustomed  to 
hold  by  the  niceties  of  language,  sounds 
like  a  perverse  paradox :  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  nigroque  simillima  cygtw.  Many 
impossibilities,  however,  have  become  glar- 
ing facts  in  these  wonderful  days;  and  we 
do  possess,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it, 
both  black  swans  and  fast  women.  Wheth- 
er sriow  will,  by  the  law  of  progress,  soon 
be  black  too,  we  must  wait  and  see.  Mean- 
while, a  woman,  and  even  a  girl,  who  is 
not  just  a  trifle  fast  is  a  poor  creature ;  fit 
for  a  rural  rectory,  a  Quaker  hearth,  to  be 
a  Dorothea  Casaubon,  if  one  likes,  but  ut- 
terly disqualified  from  passing  the  very 
portals  of  polite  hfe.  The  very  basis  of 
fastness  is  to  be  familiar;  and  we  must 
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protest  that  were  Polonius  living  now  he 
would  never  dream  of  directing  us  to  be 
"  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar."  Any 
reserve  of  manner  or  any  reticence  of 
speech  savors  so  insufferably  of  slowness, 
that  to  say  every  thing  and  do  just  as  you 
like  are  two  golden  rules.  Distance  no 
longer  lends  enchantment  to  a  woman's 
view  of  man  ;  the  less  deference  or  hesita- 
tion he  displays  in  his  manner,  the  more 
closely  and  the  more  rapidly  he  approaches 
her,  the  better  chance  has  he  of  concilia- 
ting her  favor.  The  surest  path  to  her  par- 
tiality is  to  treat  her  as  a  "  good  fellow ;" 
and  whilst — credits  fosteri  / — she  will  not 
hesitate  playfully  to  assure  him  that  he  is 
a  "pig,"  and  that  somebody  else  is  a 
"  beast,"  the  highest  compHment  he  can 
pay  her  in  return  is  to  inform  her  that  she 
is  a  "  brick."  Is  it  our  boast  that  we  are 
no  longer  a  pastoral  people.  Is  it  on  that 
account  that  the  Damon  and  Amaryllis  of 
Mayfair  exchange  amenities  in  a  language 
borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  Arcadia  ? 
With  such  evidences  of  reciprocal  respect, 
we  can  not  be  surprised  if,  in  speaking  of 
their  male  acquaintances,  young  ladies  no 
longer  think  it  worth  while  to  retain  titles 
of  courtesy,  to  be  burdened  with  the  prefix 
of  Mr.,  but  give  the  surname  tout  bonne- 
menty  and  not  unoften  the  Christian  name, 
again  abbreviated  or  travestied  with  all  the 
felicitous  familiarity  of  the  play-ground. 
They  themselves  often  delight  in  nick- 
names, for  which  a  male  acquaintance^  is 
usually  sponsor.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  under  such  circunistances 
that  manner  would  be  better  than  matter ; 
and  the  women  who  permit  themselves  all 
these  liberties  of  speech  are  not  afiraid  of 
being  overheard.  A  voice  gentle  and  low 
is  no  longer  deemed  excellent.  They  have 
been  converted  by  the  legal  maxim,  de  non 
apparentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem  est 
ratioy  and  take  care  therefore  to  be,  in 
their  own  sweet  language,  "  well  to  the 
fore."  None  of  their  observations  are 
thrown  away,  and  they  are  more  anxious 
to  parade  and  proclaim  their  nonsense 
even  than  a  person  of  judgment  is  to  whis- 
per his  wit.  They  would  stare  a  rouk  of 
the  last  century  out  of  countenance,  and 
if  they  do  not  understand  doubles  entendres 
that  would  do  credit  to  Congreve,  their 
simulation  of  intelligence  does  them  gross 
injustice. 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible  that  women 
should  thus  forget  what  is  due  to  them, 


from  themselves  and  from  others,  without 
the  manners  of  the  men  who  associate  with 
them  being  mischievously  affected.  TTic 
society  of  women  ought  to  be  a  school  of 
manners  for  the  other  sex.  Men  come 
from  school  impudent,  and  from  college 
awkward ;  it  is  in  the  drawing-room  that 
they  should  learn  to  be  easy  yet  respectful 
Shyness  is  painful ;  but  to  behold  a  person 
who  is  always  "  at  home  "  is  offensive  and 
insufferable.  When  a  gentleman  addresses 
a  barmaid  he  accommodates  himself  to 
her  intelligence  and  tastes  by  a  directness 
and  familiarity  that  even  then  are  not  ad- 
mirable, but  may  be  pardoned.  To  judge 
by  the  way  in  which  most  men  nowada)rs 
address  many  ladies,  one  would  conclude 
that  the  counter  was  the  school  of  true  de- 
portment. Ladies  are  addressed  and  look- 
ed at  as  though  they  were  barmaids,  and 
ladies  do  not  resent  it.  It  would  be  strange 
if  men  who  show  no  deference  to  the 
other  sex  manifested  any  in  dealing  with 
their  own.  It  would  seem  monstrous  to 
treat  a  man  and  a  brother  with  a  consider- 
ation greater  than  is  extended  to  his  sister 
or  his  bride.  Men  advanced  in  life  who 
refrain  from  this  easy  mode  of  address  es- 
cape censure,  for  they  are  too  old  to  be 
censured  and  their  demeanor  becomes 
them.  But  woe  to  the  young  man  who 
acts  as  though  he  thought  a  fair  young 
maiden  is  as  holy  as  a  shrine,  or  who  ap- 
pears before  a  comely  matron  with  some- 
what of  the  deferential  diffidence  that  a 
well-bred  junior  counsel  will  display  before 
a  court  of  justice.  He  will  be  deemed  a 
spiritless  fellow,  ludicrously  sheepish,  and, 
don*t  you  know  ?  not  quite  a  gentleman. 

It  would  perhaps  be  immaterial  in  a  de- 
mocratic age  that  what  is  still  called  aris- 
tocracy should  be  so  indifferent  about  los- 
ing one  of  its  most  valuable  and  distinctive 
badges,  if  there  were  any  hopeful  signs 
that  the  leveling  principles  which  are 
afloat  will  bring  their  own  law  of  politeness 
with  them.  As  we  have  already  intimated 
however,  the  doctrine  of  equality,  when  ac- 
tively employed  as  a  creed,  and  the  watch- 
word of  a  social  cnisade,  must  be  fatal  to 
good  manners.  The  very  soul  of  polite- 
ness consists  in  giving  every  thing  and  ex- 
acting nothing;  though  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  consequence  of  such  a  principle, 
when  put  in  practice,  is,  that  every  body 
gets  as  much  as  he  deserves  and  most  peo- 
ple much  more.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  really  distinguished,  meritorious,  and 
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great,  should  receive  from  all  a  measure  of 
deference  commensurate  with  their  merits ; 
and  the  poorer  creatures  of  life  should  be 
made  comfortable  in  it  and  led  to  forget 
their  inferiority  by  a  share  of  considera- 
tion utterly  out  of  proportion  to  their  de- 
serts. This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  very 
opposite  of  "  the  weakest  to  the  wall "  re- 
sult, which,  we  noted,  necessarily  ensues 
from  the  assertion  of  the  **  just  as  good  as 
you  "  doctrine.  There  is  no  merit  in  de- 
ferring to  the  exalted  and  the  powerful; 
our  refusal  of  deference  would  be  of  migh- 
ty little  consequence.  But  there  is  some- 
thing eminently  pathetic  in  the  extension 
of  consideration  to  those  by  whom  the 
withholding  it  would  be  keenly  felt.  It  is 
not  because  women  are  superior  to  men — 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  are 
inferior — that  precedence  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  them,  but  because  if  it  came  to 
a  rough  vulgar  scramble  they  would  fare 
the  worst.  Therefore  are  they  put  in  the 
front  rank.  Tenderness  for  children  and 
for  animals  is  based  upon  the  same  proper 
feeling,  which  is  the  sentiment  of  true  po- 
liteness, and  eternally  opposed  to  the  "just 
as  good  as  you"  dogma.  Politeness  knows 
nothing  of  better  or  worse ;  and  the  poUte 
person  never  assigns  inferiority  to  any  one 
but  himself.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
those  conventional  laws  of  precedency 
which  are  made  for  our  convenience,  and 
which  no  sane  man  regards  as  any  thing 
more  than  symbols. 

But  there  are  other  active  reasons  for 
the  inability  we  remark  in  democratic  prin- 
ciples to  further  the  cause  of  good  man- 
ners, over  and  above  the  fatal  assertion  of 
personal  equality.  The  democratic  spirit, 
as  we  are  now  considering  it — and  we 
need  scarcely  tell  our  readers  that  we  are 
not  talking  politics,  but  are  occupied  sole- 
ly' with  tlie  matter  as  an  ethical  and  social 
one — ^is  the  most  disingenuous  of  all  forms 
of  egotism.  It  does  not  mean  what  it  pro- 
fesses. Far  from  really  seeking  to  obtain 
the  social  and  individual  equality,  of  which 
it  prates  so  fervently,  it  gives  rise  to  end- 
less ambitions,  personal  rivalries,  and  acute 
struggles.  As  far  as  the  democratic  spirit, 
socially  considered,  has  manifested  itself 
among  Englishmen  or  Americans,  it  incul- 
cates the  habit  of  what  is  called  "  getting 
00"  above  every  other  virtue  and  obliga- 
tion. Its  ideal  seems  to  be  that  life  is  a 
ladder,  and  that  every  body  should  try  to 
mount  to  tl;ie  highest  rung — we  need  scarce- 


ly add,  by  means  which  are  certain  to  prevent 
every  body  at  least  from  attaining  that  lof- 
ty position.  The  operation,  when  success- 
ful, is  attended  with  considerable  contempt 
for  those  who  do  not  attempt  it,  or  attempt- 
ing, fail.  One  of  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  this  soaring  state  is,  that  in 
those  classes  which  are  now  so  numerous, 
and  who  may  be  described  as  people  whose 
material  possessions  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  education,  culture,  or  refine- 
ment, children  have  generally  a  profound 
contempt  for  their  parents  and  are  not 
slow  to  exhibit  it.  Here,  good  manners 
are  tarnished  at  their  very  source ;  and  the 
reverence  which  young  men  and  women 
should  entertain  for  their  father  and  moth- 
er, and  which  leads  to  reverence  for  all  re- 
cognized, if  but  conventional,  superiority, 
is  exchanged  for  pity,  sometimes  tinged 
with  shame.  The  parents  have  been  high- 
ly successful,  but  still  remain  simple  and 
unpretending  folks,  and*  very  likely  lack 
the  acquii^ements  or  finish  which  would 
enable  them  to  play  a  spirited  part  in  socie- 
ty. This  is  highly  distasteful  to  the  young- 
er generation,  who,  seeing  themselves  in 
possession  of  as  good  a  roof,  as  good  a 
cook,  as  good  a  stable,  and  as  good  a  cel- 
lar, as  the  squire  over  the  way  or  the 
Queen's  Counsel  round  the  comer,  are  im-' 
patient  to  cut  as  telling  a  figiu-e  as  their 
neighbors.  The  inferiority  in  accomplish- 
ments, and  probably  in  manners,  of  their 
parents  is  obvious,  though  perhaps  to  none 
so  much  as  to  their  own  children ;  and  the 
latter  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  can 
escape  being  deemed  to  share  in  the  paren- 
tal shortcomings  only  by  showing  how 
thoroughly  they  are  aware  and  ashamed  of 
them.  The  result  is  usually  something  very 
lamentable.  The  parents  may  possibly  not 
be  drawing-room  ladies  and  gentlemen; 
but  the  sons,  who  fancy  themselves  to  have 
walked  out  of  the  family,  are  dpwnright 
cads,  and  the  daughters  are  an  affliction 
of  the  flesh  to  those  who,  seeing  fine  fea- 
thers, expect  fine  birds.  There  is  no  such 
offensive  class  of  people  as  this.  Modes- 
ty, naturalness,  simplicity,  were  all  or  near- 
ly all  the  sins  of  the  generation  to  which 
success  has  come  with  such  rapidity.  Im- 
pudence, affectation,  and  vulgarity  stamp 
the  next  one,  whose  members  opine  that 
they  can  become  persons  of  fashion  as  ex- 
peditiously as  their  parents  became  persons 
of  wealth.  This  is  not  always  the  case; 
and  the  fact  that  people  have  become  rich 
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suddenly — if  honesdy — is  all  in  their  favor, 
if  the  material  transformation  be  accom- 
panied by  a  transformation  of  mind  and 
manner.  Unfortunately,  society  is  much 
too  tolerant  in  this  respect,  and  tolerant 
from  the  worst  of  motives.  Nothing  could 
be  more  meritorious  in  persons  of  refine- 
ment than  to  admit  to  their  society  persons 
who  are  wanting  in  refinement,  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  see  the  reverse  of  that  which 
is  said  to  take  place  when  evil  communi- 
cations corrupt  good  manners.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety  that  a  wish  to  partake 
of  the  vulgar  advantages  of  this  rapidly-got 
wealth  is  the  ruling  and  indeed  the  only 
reason  why  people  who  ought  to  be  above 
such  sordid  motives  admit  to  their  houses 
men  and  women  who  are  little  better  than 
well-dressed  boors.  It  is  not  to  be  suppos- 
ed that  the  individuals  thus  made  free  of 
the  best  society  attribute  their  admission  ex- 
clusively to  their  money.  People  rarely 
fail  to  find  more  flattering  explanations  of 
their  own  successes.  The  line  where  the 
influence  of  wealth  ends  and  that  of  person- 
al merit  begins  must  necessarily  be  vague ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  people  who  are 
very  wealthy,  and  not  otherwise  meritori- 
ous at  all,  reverse  the  ratio  of  those  ele- 
ments which  constitute  their  visible  influ- 
ence. People  so  warmly  welcomed  by  an 
old  and  would-be  aristocratic  society  may 
be  forgiven  if  they  conclude  that  they  are 
amply  qualified  to  move  in  it,  and  have 
nothing  to  learn  firom  its  breeding,  bearing, 
language,  or  reticence.  Folks  affecting  to 
be  studiously  fastidious,  begin  by  eating 
their  suppers  and  end  by  adopting  their 
manners.  Thus  the  proper  rbhs  are  pre- 
cisely reversed ;  and  the  vulgarian,  whom 
it  would  have  been  a  kindness  and  a  char- 
itable action  to  teach,  silently  becomes  a 
pedagogue  and  a  pattern.  He  is  familiar 
because  he  knows  no  better ;  and  people 
who  once  knew  better,  end  in  adopting 
something  of  the  deportment  they  at  first 
intended,  from  interested  motives,  only  to 
tolerate.  Man  is  such  a  monkey  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  consort  often  and 
long  with  persons  of  inferior  manners  with- 
out his  own  manners,  if  originally  good, 
becoming  deteriorated.  It  is  possible  that 
the  person  who  inspires  him  in  the  mat- 
ter he  shghtly  improves.  But  a  slight 
improvement  m  so  delicate  a  thing  as 
good  manners  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence; whilst  a  slight  deterioration  is 
disastrous. 


At  the  same  time  all  public  discussicm 
and  criticism  conspire  towslrd  the  same  end. 
Want  of  reverence,  want  of  consideration, 
which,  we  have  seen,  is  the  cause  of  the 
sad  falling-off  in  our  manners,  is  not  a  lit- 
tle promoted  by  that  in  many  respects  use- 
ful and  certainly  necessary  institution,  the 
Press.  To  be  a  public  man  is  to  be  pelted ; 
and  even  to  be  a  private  one  is  not  always 
to  escape  the  mud  that  is  perpetually  fly- 
ing about.  Nothing  is  sacred.  Ridicule 
is  the  weapon  ready  to  every  one's  hand, 
•  and  you  are  much  more  likely  to  hit  some- 
body if  you  aim  at  the  biggest  people  you 
see.  There  is  a  weekly  journal  which  has 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  maintained  noto- 
riety and  profit  by  the  systematic  deprecia- 
tion of  every  body  and  every  thing  that 
have  won  the  respect  of  any  portion  of  the 
community.  To  lead  us  to  despise  men  in 
public  life  and  to  despise  women  in  private 
life  has  been  the  main  object  of  its  energy. 
Such  a  task  demands  no  great  abili^, 
though  no  doubt  it  requires  a  certain  fer- 
tility in  thinking  evil.  But  the  chief  requi- 
site for  this  sort  of  thing  is,  to  be  wholly 
free  from  the  sense  or  obligation  of  good 
manners,  to  think  truth  a  poor  thing  com- 
pared with  a  good  or  even  with  a  bad  joke, 
and  to  esteem  no  person's  character,  no 
matter  how  exalted  he  be,  of  any  conse- 
quence, if,  by  depreciating  or  ridiculing  it, 
the  public  can  be  amused. 

If  then  good  manners  are  not  to  die  out 
amongst  us,  reverence  must  be  restored. 
The  old  must  be  honored,  the  weak  must 
be  considered,  the  illustrious  must  be  de- 
ferred to,  and,  most  of  all,  women  must  be 
respected.  Women  have  the  matter  in 
their  own  hands.  They  can  compel  men 
to  be  well-mannered ;  and  men  who  know 
how  to  behave  with  politeness  to  women 
will  end  by 'behaving  with  politeness  to- 
wards each  other.  Hauteur  always  implies 
want  of  consideration  for  others,  and  is 
therefore  no  part  of  politeness,  save  when 
indeed  an  impertinence  has  to  be  quietly 
but  effectively  resented.  If  we  were  asked 
to  name  the  word  which  embodies  female 
politeness  we  should  name  "  graciousness." 
Women  should  be  gracious ;  graciousness 
is  their  happy  medium  between  coldness 
and  familiarity ;  as  self-respect  is  that  of 
men  between  arrogance  and  downright 
rudeness.  Probably,  there  can  be  no  true 
politeness  where  there  is  no  humility, 
either  real,  or  well-assumed.  In  a  self- 
making  age  we  can  not  be  surprised  at 
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meeting  with  so  much  self-assertion  and  so  plete,  and  the  individual  will  be  well-bred 
much  aggressiveness.  We  can  but  wait  enough  once  more  to  recognize  his  own  in- 
for  the  time  when  the  process  will  be  com-    significance. 


••• 


Chambers's  Journal. 
THE    SHORE    AND    THE    GLACIER. 


In  the  magnificent  spectacle  which  the 
ocean  presents,  one  of  the  features  which 
is  most  pleasing,  and  leaves  a  durable  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  is  the  harmonious 
curve  which  is  formed  by  the  shore.  These 
lines  softly  bent  inward  are  marked  by  a 
marvelous  beauty  which  rests  and  rejoices 
the  eye ;  they  carry  it  on  into  space  by  the 
natural  grace  of  their  geometrical  develop- 
ment ;  and  in  contemplating  them  there  is 
an  instinctive  sensation  of  pleasure,  which 
renders  the  cadenced  movement  of  the 
waves  still  softer  as  they  break  upon  the 
coast.  On  every  shore  there  is  the  great 
curve  of  sand,  bathed  by  the  waves,  follow- 
ing a  regular  profile,  more  or  less  distant, 
to  the  point  where  the  breakers  surge; 
beyond  the  advanced  angle  is  another 
equally  graceful  bay,  and  in  the  further  dis- 
tance a  succession  of  others,  dimly  vanish- 
ing away.  It  is  this  harmony  which  gives 
a  charm  to  the  most  monotonous  coast ; 
we  recognize  the  power  of  that  mighty  la- 
borer, the  ocean ;  and  are  confounded  in 
thinking  of  the  centuries  that  the  forces  of 
nature  must  have  employed  in  establishing 
so  perfect  a  relation  between  the  wave  and 
the  shore,  the  sea  and  the  continent.  Un- 
der the  incessant  action  of  the  water,  the 
outline  of  the  land  has  been  sculptured 
afresh,  and  curved  into  regular  undula- 
tions, often  compared  to  a  garland  suspen- 
ded from  column  to  column.  Every  bay 
reproduces  on  a  large  scale  the  form  of  the 
wave  as  it  unfurls,  marking  on  the  sands 
an  elliptical  curve  of  foam. 

The  coasts  of  most  mountainous  coun- 
tries, beaten  for  ages  past  by  the  sea,  are 
no  less  gracefully  designed  than  the  lower 
lands.  Remarkable  examples  of  this  may 
be  seen  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Spain,  in  Provence,  in  Ligu- 
ria,  and  in  Greece.  There,  every  promon- 
tory, the  remains  of  an  old  chain  of  hills 
carried  away  by  the  sea,  rises  in  a  high 
cliff;  every  valley  which  descends  to  the 
sea  ends  in  a  tract  of  fine  sand  of  a  per- 
fectly rounded  curve.  Abrupt  rocks  and 
softly-inclined  valleys  alternate  thus  on  the 
Nbw  Series.— Vou  XV.,  No.  5. 


shore;  whilst,  in  the  interior,  the  summits 
and  the  slopes  of  mountains,  the  cultivated 
fields  below,  the  towns  scattered  on  the 
heights,  and  the  ever-changing  flow  of  the 
rivers  to  the  sea,  introduce  the  most  charm- 
ing variety  into  the  landscape. 

Then  comes  the  consideration,  how  did 
the  arc  of  a  circle  become  the  unvarying 
form  of  the  bay ;  and  why  does  the  land 
divide  to  left  and  right  into  innumerable 
lateral  valleys  ?  We  may  observe  how,  by 
a  rapid  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  to 
some  hundreds  of  feet  above  their  level, 
it  would  inundate  the  low  grounds  and 
streams  far  into  the  interior,  quickly  form- 
ing deep  gulfs  in  the  depressions  of  the 
continent,  and  changing  the  lateral  gorges 
into  bays.  Then  the  work  would  begin  in 
an  it« verse  sense  as  soon  as  this  change  in 
the  profile  of  the  shore  was  accomplished ; 
the  rivers  bringing  the  alluvium  down, 
would  gradually  fill  up  the  higlier  valleys, 
and  by  degrees  narrow  the  conquests  of 
the  sea.  On  the  other  side,  the  ocean 
would  do  its  work  by  drawing  its  coast- 
line, its  reaches  of  sand  or  pebbles,  and 
thus  dividing  from  its  surface  all  the  new 
bays  which  the  sudden  swell  of  its  waters 
had  made.  After  the  indeterminate  lapse 
of  ages,  the  shore  would  recover  the  softly 
undulated  form  of  the  present  period. 

There  are  still,  however,  many  countries 
where  this  double  work  of  inland  waters 
and  the  ocean  has  but  just  begun.  These 
shores  preserving  their  early  form,  and  cut 
into  deep  clefts,  are  in  every  case  situated 
far  from  the  equator,  and  within  or  near  to 
the  polar  zones.  In  Europe,  the  western 
coasts  of  Scandinavia,  fi-om  the  promonto- 
ry of  Lindesnaes  to  that  of  the  North  Cape, 
are  marked  out  by  a  series  oi  fiords^  or 
ramified  gulfs ;  and  not  only  is  the  shore 
of  the  continent,  but  also  all  the  islands 
which  form  a  sort  of  chain  parallel  to  the 
Norwegian  plateaux,  firinged  with  peninsu- 
las and  carved  into  smaller  fiords  which 
may  be  likened  to  immense  avenues.  They 
double  in  length  the  coast-line,  and  give  a 
border  of  endless  points  of  land,  more  or 
40 
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less  in  a  straight  line,  some  bearing  a  uni- 
form aspect,  and  resembling  deep  ditches 
dug  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  continent, 
others  dividing  into  lateral  fiords,  which 
make  the  interior  of  the  country  a  laby- 
rinth, almost  inextricable,  of  straits,  canals, 
and  bays.  By  these  indentations,  Norway 
has  its  coast  so  far  increased  as  to  be  thir- 
teen times  the  length  that  it  would  be  if 
the  line  were  straight;  and  were  every  one 
to  be  sailed  round,  the  voyage  would  be 
the  same  as  from  here  to  Japan.  The  hills 
which  surround  these  dark  defiles  are  al- 
most all  very  steep ;  there  are  some  wjiich 
rise  Uke  perpendicular  walls  ;  others  over- 
hang, serving  as  a  pedestal  to  high  moun- 
tains. Thorsnuten,  situated  to  the  south 
of  Bergen,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hardanger 
Fiord,  reaches  an  elevation  of  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  yards  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  coast.  In  many  a  bay  of  Western 
Norway,  the  cascades  leap  from  the  cliffs 
in  a  single  jet  to  the  sea,  so  that  boats  can 
glide  between  the  wall  of  rock  and  the 
roaring  cataract.  Beneath  the  water,  the 
steep  rocks  are  carried  to  a  great  depth,  so 
that  in  some  defiles,  where  the  width  is  but 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  the  sounding- 
line  will  descend  to  six  hundred  yards  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  bottom.  The  I.yse  Fiord 
may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
frightful  among  these  dark  clefts,  where  not 
a  ray  of  the  sun  can  fall,  by  reason  of  the 
high  rocks  which  inclose  it.  With  an  al- 
most perfect  regularity,  it  penetrates  some 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  though  in  some  places  it 
does  not  exceed  seven  hundred  yards  in 
width,  and  its  rocky  walls  rise  to  the  height 
of  twelve  hundred  yards. 

The  islands  of  Spitzbergen,  Faroe,  and 
Shetland  present  the  spectacle  of  innumera- 
ble fiords  similar  to  those  of  Scandinavia. 
The  shores  of  Scotland  also,  on  the  west- 
ern side  only,  are  deeply  cut  out ;  where 
the  islands  produce  in  miniature  the  laby- 
rinth of  i^romontories  and  bays  of  the 
neighboring  continent.  I'hat  part  of  Ire- 
land which  lies  towards  the  Atlantic  devel- 
ops itself  into  a  series  of  rocky  peninsulas, 
separated  by  narrow  gulfs ;  whilst  at  the 
south  and  east,  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain 
are  much  less  marked  in  form,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  display  the  regular  curves  be- 
fore spoken  of.  In  France  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  trace  of  these  deep  cuttings,  excepting 
at  the  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Brittany  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Iceland,  Labrador,  and 


Western  Greenland,  the  islands  of  the  Po- 
lar Archipelago,  the  American  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  from  the  long  peninsula  of  Alaska 
to  the  labyrinth  of  Vancouver's  Island,  are 
not  less  rich  in  the  form  which  we  call 
fiords.  They  do  not  recommence  until  the 
long  uniform  coast  of  Chili  has  been  pass- 
ed, then  come  the  island  of  Chiloe  with  its 
numerous  bays,  and  the  network  of  straits 
of  Magellan  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The 
southern  hemisphere  is  the  only  region  of 
the  globe  where  may  be  seen  the  *  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  of  winding  and  deep 
valleys  filled  with  sea-water. 

This  examination  of  the  shores  of  dif- 
ferent countries  leads  us  to  a  confirmation 
of  the  fact,  that  fiords  are  only  met  with 
in  cold  countries,  and  much  more  numer- 
ously on  the  side  turned  towards  the  west 
than  the  east.     Why  is  this  strange  geo- 
graphical contrast  produced  according  to 
the   position  which  they  occupy?     And 
why  have  the  coasts  enjoying  a  warm  or 
temperate  climate  been  molded  into  the 
gentle  undulating  form  which  we  so  com- 
monly see  ?  whilst  the  plateaux  of  Scandi- 
navia and  other  lands  have  preserved  their 
primitive  form.     One  part  of  the  solution 
of  this  question,  operating  in  the  same  way 
at  the  extremities  of  the  two  continents  in 
the  icy  regions  of  Magellanic  islands  and 
the  north  of  Europe,  may  be  found  in  the 
great  geological  change  which  has  passed 
over  the  world  during  past  ages  of  our 
planet.  This  is  none  other  than  the  extreme 
cold  which  was  formerly  felt  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  transformed  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  into  streams  of  ice.    It 
thus  becomes  clear  how  the  fiords,  these 
ancient    clefts  in   the  shore,  have  been 
maintained  in  their  primitive  state  by  the 
prolonged   continuance   of  the    glaciers. 
The  period  of  cold,  unequivocal  testimo 
nies  of  which  are  still  seen  even  in  the 
tropics,  under  the  equator,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
zon, has  naturally  lasted  much  longer  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  poles  than  under 
the  torrid  or  even  the  temperate  regions. 
This  glacial  period,  which  probably  termi- 
nated millions  of  ages  ago  on  the  burning 
shores  of  Brazil  and  Colombia,  has  ceased 
in  France  and  England  at  a  relatively  re- 
cent time. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  effects  of  this  in 
England,  and  realize  some  of  the  wonder- 
ful changes  thus  brought  about  From 
the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  latitude  of 
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London,  our  whole  country  is  covered  with 
the  strata  which  has  been  brought  by  the 
glaciers,  and  which  geologists  term  drift ; 
the  southern  counties  from  Cornwall  to 
Kent  are  the  only  ones  unwrapped  by  this 
enveloping  crust,  all  the  materials  of  which 
are  foreign  to  the  soil  where  they  rest. 
This  phenomenon  is  much  complicated, 
owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  land,  as 
geologists  are  of  opinion  that  we  then  be- 
longed to  one  great  continent  with  France 
and  Gennany,  and  were  only  separated 
from  Norway  by  a  narrow  channel.  At 
this  epoch,  continental  vegetation  invaded 
for  the  first  time  the  greater  part  of  our 
islands.  Forests  like  those  of  Germany 
covered  our  coasts.  The  lignite  or  forest- 
bed  of  Cromer,  traceable  along  the  whole 
coast  of  Norfolk,  shows  the  remains  of  this 
primitive  vegetation.  At  a  low  tide,  and 
after  violent  storms,  the  trunks  of  trees 
may  still  be  seen  standing  with  their  roots 
plunged  into  the  ancient  soil.  Among 
these  trees,  some  specimens  of  the  pine  are 
only  indigenous  to  Scotland ;  another,  the 
fir-tree,  is  a  complete  stranger  to  England. 
The  remains  of  aquatic  plants  prove  these 
forests  to  have  been  marshy ;  the  white 
and  yellow  water-lilies  have  been  abund- 
ant. The  bones  of  animals  resemble  those 
of  Switzerland  at  the  same  period;  the 
mammoth,  two  kinds  of  elephants,  a  rhi- 
noceros, a  hippotamus,  a  large  kind  of  stag, 
the  common  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  and  the 
beaver. 

Continuing  the  examination  of  the  shore 
where  these  layers  of  lignite  form  the  base, 
there  have  been  collected  the  remains  of 
large  marine  animals,  such  as  the  morse  or 
sea-horse,  the  narwhal,  the  backbone  of 
the  larger  kinds  of  whale,  and  the  shells 
of  molluscs,  both  marine  and  fresh  water. 
Above  these  is  a  bank  of  clay,  commonly 
called  boulder  clay,  as  it  is  full  of  sharp 
pebbles,  often  rubbed  or  striped,  and  ac- 
companied by  erratic  blocks  of  syenite, 
granite,  and  porphyry,  coming  firom  the 
mountains  of  Norway,  evidently  the  de- 
posit of  a  glacier.  I'hese  cliffs  of  Nor- 
folk are  full  of  valuable  teaching;  they 
show  us  that  at  a  certain  epoch  the  soil  of 
England  was  raised  at  least  two  hundred 
yards,  and  made  a  part  of  the  European 
continent.  To  this  succeeded  a  period  of 
subsidence;  the  portions  of  land  which 
had  emerged  fi'om  the  sea,  sank  slowly  and 
insensibly,  and  at  the  end  of  ages  which  tlie 
imagination  dare  not  compute,  England, 


Scotland,  and  Ireland  again  became  islands. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  the  boulder- 
clay  strata  spoken  of  above  were  formed ; 
and  from  the  position  in  the  Iiills  where 
sea-water  shells  are  found,  the  subsidence 
must  have  been  about  five  hundred  yards. 
The  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  Cum- 
berland, and  Ireland  were  the  only  por- 
tions above  water ;  and  the  British  Isles 
were  reduced  to  an  archipelago  composed 
of  four  large  islands  and  a  number  of  small 
ones.  Legions  of  floating  masses  detach- 
ed from  the  glaciers  of  Greenland  and 
Norway  floated  on  to  our  coasts,  and 
brought  the  debris  and  blocks  fallen  from 
the  northern  mountains.  The  icy  sea 
nourished  the  shells  of  those  regions ;  the 
flora  had  completely  disappeared,  except 
those  vegetables  which  could  bear  the  cold, 
and  with  a  few  animals  lived  on  the  high 
ground  still  above  water. 

After  this  first  epoch  of  cold,  the  land 
rose  once  more,  the  islands  were  reunited 
to  each  other,  and  vegetation  was  again 
active  on  the  emerged  portions.     The  re- 
searches near   Blair-Drummond,  by   Mr. 
Jamieson,  show   a  regular  succession  ot 
strata,  which  it  would  not  be  interesting  ta 
the  general  reader  to  specify,  but  which, 
clearly  prove  that  the  land  was  very  much 
above  its  ordinary  level,  and  was  a  second 
time  united  to  the  continent.     The  land 
being  higher,  it  was  consequently  colder;, 
the  glaciers  descended  from  the  mountains,, 
and  filled  the  valleys  that  the  sea  had  va- 
cated :  this  was  the  second  period  of  ter- 
restrial glaciers,  in  opposition  to  that^  of. 
the  floating  icebergs,  which  have  been  "al- 
ready described.     Geologists  have  found 
traces  in  the  valleys  of  Scotland  of  polished 
and  striated  rocks,  and  striped  stones,  the. 
certain  signs  of  ancient  glaciers.     Around. 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Pentland  Hills  and  Ar- 
thur's Seat,  are  the  traces  of  one  which  de- 
scended into  the  Firth  of  Forth.   The  mo- 
raines are  few,  and  not  very  marked,  but. 
the   erratic  blocks  have   evidently  come 
firom  great  distances. 

Another  curious  trace  of  the  passage  of. 
these  glaciers  over  our  islands  may  be 
found,  it  having  for  a  long  period  excited 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  wise.  In  Western  Scot- 
land, not  far  from  Ben  Nevis,  and  near  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  is  Glenroy ;  through  its 
whole  length  there  are  tliree  terraces  per- 
fectly horizontal,  and  corresponding  on 
each  side  of  the  valley.     In  the  ^^'^Sk  ^1 
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the  mountaineers,  they  were  the  roads 
traced  by  Fingal  and  his  followers,  the 
more  easily  to  hunt  the  stag.  The  re- 
searches of  geologists  have  established  the 
fact,  that  they  were  the  ancient  shores  of 
dried-up  lakes;  but  they  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  explain  the  existence  of  these  suc- 
cessive levels.  The  total  absence  of  shells, 
the  presence  of  small,  well-defined  deltas, 
excluded  the  idea  of  their  having  been  the 
sea-shore,  formed  during  the  subsidence  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  emerged  from  the 
ocean.  Buckland  and  Agassiz  agreed  that 
there  was  but  one  solution — that  glaciers 
had  successively  closed  one  or  the  other 
end  of  the  valley,  and  the  streams  flowing 
from  them  had  formed  the  terrace.  Agas- 
siz recognized  the  marked  stones  and  an- 
cient moraines  which  he  had  studied  so 
thoroughly  in  the  Alps ;  and  since  then, 
Mr.  Jamieson  has  completely  confirmed 
his  views.  The  formation  of  these  parallel 
roads  may  be  referred  to  the  close  of  the 
second  glacial  period,  and  are  due  to  the 
oscillation  of  glaciers  descending  from  J3en 
Nevis  and  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  waters  arrested  in  their  passage  form- 
ed lakes  of  different  levels,  each  determin- 
ed by  the  height  of  the  hill  which  closed 
the  extremity  of  the  valley  opposite  to  that 
barred  by  the  glacier. 

Returning  now  to  a  period  nearer  to 
historic  times,  we  can  trace  in  the  fiords 
of  Norway  what  has  passed  long  ago  in 
our  own  islands.  There  are  still  countries 
in  the  antarctic  regions  where  the  streams 
of  ice  descend  into  the  sea  and  spread 
over  the  gulfs.  The  glacier  of  the  Bay  of 
Madeline  projects  far  into  the  fiord,  and 
the  terminal  clift'  of  ice,  pushed  forward  by 
the  weight  of  the  higher  snows,  shows  a 
curved  line  turning  its  convexity  towards 
the  open  sea.  On  the  colder  shores  of 
Greenland,  the  bays  are  even  filled  with 
ice,  and  form  a  regular  profile  along  the 
coast ;  the  waves  beat  against  these  crystal 
walls,  but  the  icy  deposits  disguise  the  real 
form  of  the  architecture  of  these  conti- 
nents ;  and  when,  in  a  future  age  of  geo- 
logy, the  ice  has  disappeared,  the  deep 
cuttings  will  in  their  turn  become  fiords. 
At  the  time  when  the  Norwegian  bays  were 
filled  in  this  way  with  ice,  large  blocks  of 
stone,  and  masses  of  pebbles  and  earth, 
carried  away  during  the  thaw  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  formed  moraines 
such  as  are  now  seen  at  the  foot  of  every 
j;lacier.     'J  hey  floated  to  the  open  sea  at 


the  mouth  of  the  fiord,  and  settled  do\k'n 
in  the  midst  of  the  waves  with  detached 
masses  of  ice.  The  successive  deposits  by 
degrees  raised  them  so  that  tliey  are  found 
in  all  Scandinavian  fiords,  rising  like  a 
rampart  out  of  the  deep  water.  Tlie  Nor- 
wegian sailors  give  the  name  of  "sea- 
bridges"  to  these  bars  of  nature,  which 
show  the  limit  of  the  ancient  glaciers,  and 
form  a  meeting-place  for  the  fish  of  the 
neighboring  seas  to  assemble  in  great  num- 
bers. On  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  smaller  bays  of  Finisterre, 
chains  of  submarine  banks  and  reefs  may 
be  found,  which  are  probably  the  remains 
of  old  glacial  moraines. 

After  the  period  of  cold  which  existed 
in  our  globe,  the  Scandinavian  glaciers 
drew  back  by  degrees  into  the  interior  of 
the  fiords,  then  ceased  to  touch  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  rose  higher  and  higher  into 
the  open  valleys  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  immense  geological  work  of 
the  filling  up  of  the  bays  began  for  the  tor- 
rents and  the  sea ;  the  fresh- water  streams 
brought  their  alluvium,  and  left  it  on  the 
strand  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  whilst  the 
sea  spread  the  sand  and  mud  thrown  up 
by  its  waves.  In  many  fiords,  this  trans- 
formation into  land  has  made  sensible  pro- 
gress; and  if  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
continent  were  known,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  calculate  the  epoch  when  the  valleys 
would  be  freed  from  ice.  On  the  eastern 
side,  a  similar  work  is  going  on ;  there  the 
glaciers  have  been  replaced  by  lakes,  which 
are  lessening  as  the  streams  and  waterfalls 
pour  their  debris  into  them.  The  same 
process  may  be  seen  in  the  chain  of  the 
Swiss  Alps ;  many  deep  depressions  which 
were  formerly  the  beds  of  large  glaciers, 
have  become  a  kind  of  continental  fiord, 
such  as  the  Lago  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Co- 
mo,  and  Garda.  The  lacustrine  basins  are 
closed  towards  the  south  by  large  moraines 
like  the  sea-bridges  of  Norway,  and  their 
waters  will  in  time  be  filled  up  by  the  allu- 
vium of  Alpine  streams. 

The  Scotch  bays  were  no  doubt  fireed 
from  ice  long  before  those  to  the  north, 
owing  to  the  warm  stream  which  flows 
from  the  Antilles;  still  earlier  have  the 
shores  of  Ireland  and  Brittany  ceased  to 
serve  as  beds  for  solid  snow.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  English  coast  was  first  disem- 
barrassed, owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  west 
and  south  winds  blowing  from  the  Atlantic 
were  laden  with  the  humidity  necessary 
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for  the  formation  of  the  glaciers.  Thus,  in 
South  America,  the  rains  being  much  more 
abundant  on  the  western  side  of  Patago- 
nia, the  glaciers  have  descended  lower  into 
the  valleys,  and  the  fiords  maintained  by 
the  ice  in  their  primitive  state  make  a  per- 
fect hibyrinth  of  the  shore.  It  is  by  the 
atmosphere  that  the  form  of  the  continents 
has  to  be  explained.  After  the  glaciers 
have  disappeared,  the  leveling  of  the  coast 
goes  on  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  continent,  the  depth 
of  the  fiords,  and  various  geographical 
phenomena.  In  some  countries  where  the 
rivers  are  of  small  importance,  such  as 
Denmark  and  Mecklenburg,  the  fiords  be- 


come long  narrow  lagoons,  separated  from 
the  sea  by  sandy  plains. 

Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  means 
employed  by  nature  to  fill  up  former  bays, 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  equatorial  regions 
the  curves  of  the  shore  have  an  ever-in- 
creasing regularity.  Instead  of  the  innu- 
merable ports  which  offer  a  safe  shelter  in 
our  latitudes,  the  sea-board  of  the  south 
becomes  more  and  more  inhospitable  for 
the  want  of  indentations  where  a  ship  can 
take  refuge,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  lea- 
gues in  the  torrid  zone  without  such  a  shel  - 
ter.  South  America,  Africa,  and  Austra- 
lia possess  the  greatest  uniformity  of  coast- 
line and  the  fewest  bays. 


•♦• 
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Momentous  as  the  immediate  effects  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  policy — the  union  of 
Germany,  the  readjustment  of  external 
power,  and  the  defeat  of  internal  foes — 
indisputably  are,  there  is  an  ulterior  con- 
sequence of  that  regime  the  indications  of 
whose  approach  are  daily  becoming  more 
apparent.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  German  Empire  is  at  present,  on  the 
whole,  steering  in  tiio  right  course  both  for 
its  own  benefit  and  without  prejudice  to 
its  neighbors.  As  yet,  however,  the  world 
has  received  little  surety  that  this  course 
will  be  persevered  in.  The  recent  history 
of  Prussia  has  brought  painfully  under  our 
notice  the  fact  that  the  boasted  Constitu- 
tion of  that  country  is  capable  of  being 
twisted  and  turned  by  a  resolute  Minister 
in  any  way  that  may  suit  his  ends.  And 
as  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues,  as 
long  as  Government  remains  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  absolute,  the  creation  of  a 
strong  military  power  in  the  centre  of  Eu- 
rope must  remain  a  source  of  apprehension 
rather  than  of  comfort.  The  Prussian 
Constitution  has  hardly  been  modified  to 
such  a  degree  since  the  period  of  the 
**  conflict"  as  to  destroy  the  possibility 
of  a  return  of  abuses;  and  the  Prime 
Minister's  declaration  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that,  under  circumstances,  he  would  still 
**  find  it  in  him  to  rule  against  the  will  of 
a  majority,"  is  not  calculated  to  allay  ap- 
prehension. 

It  b  plain  that  in  a  nation  of  as  stable  a 
character  as  the  German,  constitutional 
government    is  the  surest    safeguard    of 


peace  to  its  neighbors,  and  also  the  best 
foundation  of  internal  welfare.  To  obtain 
such  constitutional  government  the  Ger- 
man people  has  long  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts, without,  however,  achieving  much  of 
its  ambition  except  on  paper.  Since  the 
recent  victorious  wars  Prussian  influence 
has  become  paramount  in  the  Empire,  and 
it  is  Prussia  which  has  in  constitutional  re- 
spects been  numbered  hitherto  among  the 
most  backward  of  German  States.  Leav- 
ing out  of  account  the  personal  inclinations 
of  its  rulers  and  their  Ministers,  the  coun- 
try's traditions  and  its  history  are  based 
entirely  on  military  enterprise,  and  its  na- 
tural wealth  has  been  drawn  mainly  fi-om 
agriculture,  which  is  still  for  the  most  part 
in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  proprietors 
whose  interest  and  natural  bent  are  op- 
posed to  constitutional  progress.  We  may 
broadly  divide  the  German  people  mto 
two  classes.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  nobility,  a  large  and  powerful  class, 
Conservative  in  its  principles  almost  to  a 
man,  military  in  its  leanings  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  calling,  and  cher- 
ishing traditions  of  past  and  visions  of 
future  martial  glory.  The  influence  of 
this  class  is  the  more  patent  since  its  spe- 
cial characteristics  have  hitherto  been  large- 
ly shared  by  the  Crown.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  the  Germans  of  whom 
we  know  many  living  all  over  the  world, 
not  exempt  indeed  from  national  failings, 
but  eminently  peaceful,  honest,  and  pos- 
sessing an  unquestioned  solidity  of  cha- 
racter.   There  are  the  men  of  letters  and 
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of  commerce,  among  whom  the  Liberal 
principle  is  strong.  The  two  classes  have 
until  recently  been  socially  and  politically 
divided  by  a  strong  barrier,  and  it  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  force  of  public  sen- 
timent evinced  in  the  late  wars,  and  partly 
to  the  course  of  Prince  Bismarck  adopted 
in  the  Chamber,  that  the  barrier  has  been 
partially  withdrawn,  and  shows  signs  of 
falling  altogether. 

Nothwithstanding  the  numerous  asper- 
sions cast  upon  the  Liberals  by  their  foes, 
their  aspirations  and  demands  are  in  re- 
ality limited  only  to  such  constitutional 
principles  as  the  stanchest  Tory  among  us 
would  not  consent  to  renounce.  The 
Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
until  quite  recently  possessed  no  inde- 
pendent ground  to  stand  upon,  and  have 
recognized  no  principle  but  absolute  obe- 
dience to  the  Crown,  which  they  regarded 
as  the  front  of  their  privileges,  and  con- 
sequently entitled  to  their  unshrinking  sup- 
port. The  interests  of  these  two  domi- 
nant elements  have  been  identical  so  long 
that  separation  would  involve  a  social  re- 
volution. As  long  as  Liberalism  stood  op- 
posed to  so  overwhelming  a  force  as  the 
two  combined,  its  chances  were  naturally 
poor.  In  what  activity  the  old  view  of 
things  is  still  preserved  by  Government, 
Prince  Bismarck's  recent  speeches  in  the 
Upper  House — the  recognized  heart  and 
centre  of  Prussian  Conservatism — and  the 
comments  passed  upon  the  conduct  of 
that  assembly  by  the  official  press,  plainly 
denote.  Prince  Bismarck  had  on  a  former 
occasion  been  at  pains  to  impress  upon 
the  First  Chamber  that  it  is  not  a  House 
of  Lords  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word, 
but  merely  a  House  of  Royal  nominees. 
In  his  latest  speeches  he  again  told  the 
members  in  plain  words  that,  as  Govern- 
ment considered  the  obnoxious  Schools 
Inspection  Bill  indispensable,  their  obvious 
duty  was  to  pass  it.  The  Provinzial  Cor- 
respondenzy  the  most  favored  of  official 
prints,  in  a  long  article  of  unquestionably 
official  character,  improves  upon  this  text, 
using  these  words :  "  According  to  na- 
tural presumption,  the  d,  priori  claim  was 
justified  that  that  portion  of  the  Legis- 
ture  which  is  preeminently  called  to  sup- 
port the  power  and  prestige  of  Govern- 
ment should  not  join  the  opponents  of 
a  bill  laid  before  the  Diet  at  the  express 
desire  of  the  King  and  designated  by 
Government  as  an  indispensable  weapon 


of  defence  against  dangerous  schemes." 
But,  however  little  we  may  side  with  the 
Prussian  Upper  House,  its  attempt  to  as- 
sert an  independent  opinion  is  by  no 
means  an  unhopeful  sign  for  Germany. 
Apart  from  the  consideration  that  what- 
ever weakens  its  alliance  with  Govern- 
ment must  be  of  benefit  to  the  Liberal 
principle,  the  emancipation  of  a  party 
from  servile  subjection  unquestionably 
marks  an  advance  towards  a  state  of  bal- 
ance between  the  rival  parties,  which  is 
far  preferable  to  the  previous  solidarity  of 
one  of  them  with  the  Crown,  making  a 
fair  contest  impossible,  and  securing  to  the 
Conservative  party  an  unchallengable  mo- 
nopoly of  government. 

Though  Prince  Bismarck  has  undoubt- 
edly raised  the  Liberal  party  into  credit, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  him  a 
convert  to  its  principles  except  in  a  ver)* 
limited  sense.  In  taking  up  the  formerly 
neglected  side  he  has  rather  used  it  to 
push  to  further  lengths  his  own  i)ersonal 
authority  under  Liberal  colors.  His  jeal- 
ous interference  in  the  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  his  prompt  and  decided  veto 
on  points  of  the  most  vital  significance 
though  claimed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, prove  that  he  is  still  loth  to  part 
with  any  more  power  than  he  can  strictly 
help.  The  history  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
connection  with  the  Liberal  party  is  in- 
teresting in  many  respects.  It  began  in  a 
pet  with  the  Conservatives,  the  forerunner 
of  the  present  wider  rupture.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  remember  the  surprise 
with  which  Germany  greeted  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  then  unnatural  alliance 
Bismarck- Lasker,  the  union  'of  supposed 
irreconcilable  foes.  The  bargain  having 
been  struck,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  the 
union  should  not  become  closer  from  day 
to  day.  Familiarity  did  not  in  this  in- 
stance breed  contempt,  but  served  to  con- 
vince the  Conservative  Minister  of  the 
justice  of  many  claims  advanced  by  his 
new  friends,  which  under  the  sway  of 
class  and  party  prejudices  he  had  failed  to 
detect.  The  brilliant  display  of  public 
feeling  by  the  Liberal  classes  in  the  great 
wars  could  not  but  elevate  this  nascent 
approbation  into  a  sort  of  admiration,  the 
effect  of  which  the  Prince  declared  in  his 
well-known  exclamation — evidencing  his 
own  surprise  at  the  fact — that  "  every  war 
had  made  more  of  a  Liberal  of  him."  .  It 
is  impossible  that  the  union  bearing  such 
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fruit  should  not  have  involved  some  yield- 
ing of  principle,  but  we  are  probably  right 
in  attributing  its  favor  with  the  Prussian 
Premier  mainly  to  the  recognition  of  its 
practical  merits.  Having  tried  unpopular 
government  for  some  years  with  very  un- 
satisfactory results,  the  creation  of  a  pow- 
iirful  majority  at  his  back  must  have  ap- 
peared a  most  appreciable  advantage  to 
the  Minister.  The  terms  of  the  contract 
have  also  hitherto  proved  easy.  The  al- 
liance split  the  Liberals  in  two,  leaving  the 
former  foe  of  Government,  the  Progressists, 
in  a  decided  minority,  and  uniting  the  na- 
tional Liberals  and  Liberal  Conservatives 
in  overwhelming  numbers  in  what  is  really 
a  personal  party  of  the  Premier,  whose 
allegiance  to  their  chief  has  been  pretty 
absolute,  though  they  have  been  required 
to  forego  several  favorite  objects  of  ambi- 
tion. The  creation,  first  of  the  North 
German  Confederation,  and  later  of  the 
German  Empire,  must  also  be  taken  into 
account,  as  almost  necessitating  Prince 
Bismarck's  propitiation  of  Liberal  opinion, 
since  only  on  that  basis  could  the  new  in- 
stitutions, by  his  own  confession,  hope  to 
stand.  The  few  important  concessions 
made,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  privilege 
of  free  speech  in  Parliament — were  created 
•  by  that  necessity,  which  was,  however, 
turned  to  very  little  account  by  the  Li- 
berals. With  this  exception,  constitu- 
tional progress  has  in  substance  been  very 
small  Government  was  befriended  in  this 
respect  by  circumstances  which  removed 
for  the  time  all  constitutional  questions 
into  the  background,  by  concentrating  the 
efforts  of  the  Empire  on  the  creation  of  a 
strong  central  Government  with  the  re- 
quisite administrative  machinery,  and  on 
the  suppression  of  Ultramontane  oppo- 
sition. 

Though  Prince  Bismarck  can  not  expect 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Liberal,  even 
though  he  has  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Liberal  party,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  has  paved  the  way  for  the  suc- 
cession of  constitutional  government.  It 
is  not  only  by  breaking  up  the  old  con- 
nection between  Government  and  the 
Conservatives,  nor  by  raising  the  Liberals 
to  temporary  ascendency,  that  he  has 
achieved  this  object;  it  is  chiefly  and 
mainly  by  the  very  length  to  which  he  has 


pushed  his  personal  government.  To  a 
statesman  enjoying  the  popularity  of  Prince 
Bismarck  there  is  little  that  a  grateful 
country  would  not  yield,  but  by  his  suc- 
cesses he  has  made  the  personality  of  gov- 
ernment attach  more  to  himself  than  to 
the  Crown.  There  is  no  second  man  in 
Germany  who  can  claim  the  same  con- 
sideration from  his  country  or  aspire  to  the 
same  popularity;  there  is  absolutely  no 
man  who  remotely  approaches  the  present 
Chancellor  in  personal  prestige.  It  is  con- 
sequently not  imaginable  that  his  successor 
should  be  listened  to  and  obeyed  with  the 
same  deference  and  submission.  When 
such  an  event  as  the  Chancellor's  death  or 
retirement  comes  to  pass,  the  Chancellor- 
ship will  be  robbed  of  its  vast  power,  but 
the  strong  party  now  at  its  back  will  have 
acquired  an  independent  prestige  which  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  ejtpect  will  be  turn- 
ed to  account  for  its  own  ends.  Its  office 
now  is  to  obey,  but  when  its  present  head 
is  gone  it  will  have  to  think  for  itself,  and 
then  it  can  hardly  forbear  reverting  to  its 
former  programme,  which  has  never  been 
renounced,  for  constitutional  government. 
We  have  had  opportunities  to  note  a  grow- 
ing feeling,  tending  towards  this  end,  twice 
in  the  present  session — first  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  providing  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  grist  tax,  the  partial 
abolishment  of  the  slaughter  tax,  and  the 
reform  of  the  income  tax ;  and  next  in  the 
more  recent  debate  on  the  Municipal  Ad- 
ministration Bill.  With  both  of  these 
measures  the  Premier  had  nothing  to  do  : 
the  former  the  Government  was  compelled 
by  the  Liberal  majority  to  withdraw ;  the 
latter  it  is  wisely  amending,  in  deference  to 
Liberal  opinion. 

It  is  not  only  from  interest  in  the  Con- 
stitutional cause  that  we  must  rejoice  at 
the  change  of  which  we  notice  the  first 
symptoms ;  we  are  bound  to  accord  it  our 
sympathy .  because  of  our  solicitude  for 
peace.  Constitutional  government  is  un- 
favorable to  indulgence  in  war;  and  if 
adopted  in  Germany  at  its  fullest  scope 
must  serve  to  allay  the  apprehensions  to 
which  a  constant  accumulation  of  mili- 
tary power  gives  rise.  It  is  also  the  friend 
of  commerce ;  and  on  these  accounts  espe- 
cially we  record  with  satisfaction  the  earn- 
est of  its  introduction  in  the  new  empire. 
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HAMILTON  FISH. 

Hamilton  Fish,  of  whom  we  give  a  fine 
portrait  in  our  present  number,  is  the  son 
of  Colonel  Nicholas  P'ish,  and  was  born  in 
New- York  City  in  1809.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Columbia  College,  where  he  graduat- 
ed creditably  in  1827,  and  three  years  later 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced 
a  lucrative  practice.  In  1837  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 
in  Congress  from  1843  to  1845.  He  was 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  New-York  from 
1847  to  1849,  Governor  from  1849  to  1851, 
and  United  States  Senator  from  1851  to 
1857  ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  filled 
nearly  every  ofiice  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
On  the  accession  of  General  (irant  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  4th  of  March,  1869, 


Mr.  Fish  was  selected  for  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  has  conducted  the  af- 
fairs of  that  Department  during  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  critical  periods  in  the 
history  of  our  foreign  relations  in  a  manner 
which  has  reflected  honor  upon  himself 
and  upon  the  nation.  At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  has  the  Department 
of  State  assumed  such  importance  as  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  it  so  far  Mr.  Fish  has  made  a 
record  of  which  any  statesman  might  be 
proud. 

Mr.  Fish  is  a  man  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, has  been  president  of  the  New-York 
Historical  Society,  and  is  specially  well 
versed  in  foreign  affairs  and  international 
law. 
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Three  Centuries  cf  Ettglish  Literature.  By  Prof. 
Chvrlks  Di'KK  YoNC.K.  Ncw-Vofk :  D,  Ap- 
fleton  (5r*  Co.     1872. 

Tins  book  is  in  substance  a  series  of  lectures  on 
English  literature,  delivered  by  Professor  Yonge, 
l>efore  a  class  of  students  in  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast, which  seem  to  have  been  very  little  changed 
from  their  original  form  in  being  prepared  for  the 

f>ress.  It  addresses  itself  more  especially  to  that 
argc  class  of  **  average  readers,"  who,  as  the  au- 
thor says,  **  seek  literature  rather  as  a  recreation 
than  as  a  pursuit,"  and  it  scarcely  appeals  in  any 
sense  to  the  scholar  or  the  critic,  to  whom  indeed 
it  will  afford  but  little  satisfaction.  We  ours  elf 
have  read  the  greater  part  of  it  with  considerable 
interest,  more  from  a  desire  to  strengthen  our 
memory  of  certain  details  than  with  the  expecta- 
tion, after  the  first  few  chapters,  of  finding  any 
thing  very  original,  or  very  valuable  if  it  were. 
Professor  Yonge  seldom  ventures  upon  independ- 
ent criticism,  and  never  attempts  to  adrl  any 
thing  to  the  subject  under  discussion  ;  but  he  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  what  has  already  been  writ- 
ten, and  ne  is  useful  to  this  extent,  that  he  is  a 
perfectly  safe  reflex  of  the  most  generally  accepted 
criticism  upon  the  age,  the  literature,  and  the 
writers  whose  outline  he  endeavors  to  give. 

Viewed  then  as  a  compilation,  rather  than  an 
attempt  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  literature, 
the  book  is  a  really  valuable  one,  and  seems  to  us 
very  likely  to  fulfill  the  objects  which  the  author 
explains  nimself  as  having  in  view.  Notwith- 
standing its  defects,  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  an  attempt  to  compress  the  three  most  import- 
ant centuries  of  English  literature  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  single  volume,  it  is  lucid  and  accurate,  and 
will,  doubtless,  be  both  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing to  the  mass  of  casual  readers  who  would  never 
undertake  the  more  critical  and  ponderous  manuals. 

Professor  Yonge's  plan  especially  is  excellent, 
and  commends  itself  to  critic  and  reader  alike. 
**  Writers,'*  he  says,  **  mar  be  classed  in  two 
ways — according  to  their  style  and  subject,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  periods  in  which  they  lived.     In 


other  words,  we  may  divide  them  into  writers  of 
prose,  and  writers  of  poetry ;  and  again,  we  may 
subdivide  the  first   into  historians,  orators,  es- 
sayists, and  novelists,  and  the   second  into  epic 
poets,  dramatists,  lyric  poets,  didactic  poets ;  or 
we    may  arrange    them   with    reference   to   the 
eras  in  which  they  lived,  as  the  authors  of  the 
reign  of  EHzabeth,  or   of  Anne,   or  of  George 
III.     It   is  well  to  keep  both  classifications  in 
mind,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  employ  both,  • 
And,  therefore,  I  propose  to  divide  the  authors, 
whose  works  we  are  about  to  examine,  into  seven 
classes  :    dramatists   in  verse  and  prose ;    poets, 
whom    again   I   shall    subdivide  into   two   class- 
es,   so  as   to  take   lyric  poetry  separately  from 
that  of  other  kinds  ;  historians,  essayists,  orators, 
both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  pulpit ;  and  novel- 
ists ;  while  the  writers  in  each  class  I  shall  take 
in  chronological  order.**     Such  is  the  Professor's 
plan,  and   taking  Shakespeare,   with   whom  his 
**  three  centuries  of  Englisn  literature"  commence, 
he  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  authentic  record  of  it,  a  general  statement  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  critics  and 
readers  of  all  nations,  and  a  series  of  quotations 
from  his  plays  designed  to  illustrate  his  various 
excellencies.     All  this  is  done  in  a  judicious  and 
spirited  though  very  hasty  manner ;  and  with  no 
great  effort  ofattention  or  expenditure  of  time  the 
reader  will  find  himself  possessed  of  a  tolerably 
fair   idea  of  the   leading   English  writers,  from 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  to  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume  there  is  an  apiiendix, 
which  gives  more  appreciative  sketches  ot  Chau- 
cer and  Spencer  than  we  had  expected  of  Profes- 
sor Yonge,  after  the  rather  ill-considered  remarks 
in  his  introductory  chapter. 

To  conclude,  while  commending  this  book  to 
those  who  go  to  literature  simply  and  entirely  for 
recreation,  we  may  add  that  it  should  only  serve 
to  whet  the  appetite  of  those  whose  knowledge  of 
literature  would  be  otherwise  than  of  the  most 
superficial  character. 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev,  John  Wesley. 
By  Rev.  L.  Tyerman.  New- York  :  Harper  6f 
Bros.     Vols.  I  and  II. 

With  two  volumes  before  us  of  the  three  of 
which  the  present  work  is  to  consist,  it  is  possible 
to  form  a  prettv  correct  estimate  of  the  whole,  and 
to  pronounce  the  opinion  without  hesitation  that 
Mr.  Tyerman  has  given  us  a  biography  of  Wes- 
ley compared  with  which  all  previous  biographies 
are  hastv,  imperfect,  and  inadenuate  sketches. 
He  has  had  command  of  materials  to  which  no 
previous  biographer  seems  to  have  had  access ;  a 
Weslevan  divine  of  the  more  enUghtened  sort,  his 
work  nas  evidently  been  a  work  of  love,  and  he 
has  had  the  patience  to  sp>end  a  longer  time  in  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  his  materials  than 
most  men  are  willing  to  devote  to  the  most 
elaborate  work.  In  addition  to  this,  he  seems  to 
have  a  clear  perception  of  the  demands  of  his 
subject,  and  to  be  able  to  be  guided  by  that  per- 
ception, yet  notwithstanding  it  all,  some  defter 
hand  will  have  to  shape  his  treasures  before  this 
biography  can  become  a  popular  one.  Though 
fortified  at  every  point  with  facts,  many  of  them 
new,  and  some  of  them  very  suggestive,  though 
copious  and  methodical  almost  to  a  fault,  and 
though  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
themes  that  ever  claimed  the  pen  of  the  Chris- 
tian annalist,  the  narrative  is  cold  and  lifeless  to 
the  point  of  dullness,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
literary  charms.  That  it  is  so  of  set  purpose 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  one  or  two  pas- 
sages in  the  Introduction  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Tyerman  being  careful  to  reiterate 
that  he  declines  to  **  philosophize'*  or  point  the 
moral  of  Wesley's  life,  but  desires  only  to  possess 
the  reader  with  fae/s.  One  difficulty  wnich  is 
always  inseparable  from  a  plan  like  this  is  that 
facts  are  not  less  important  in  their  relations  than 
in  themselves,  and  that  it  is  as  much  the  part  of 
the  true  biographer  to  draw  the  lesson  of  his  facts 
as  it  is  to  collate  and  narrate  them.  Independent 
of  this,  moreover,  the  most  rigid  annalist  is  not 
called  upon  to  be  dull,  and  the  difficulty  with 
these  volumes  is  that  the  most  patient  reaaer  will " 
find  it  a  task  to  get  through  them.  This  is  the 
more  unfortunate,  because  to  most  minds  a  true 
conception  of  the  Great  Reformer  would  be  a 
genuine  revelation,  no  prominent  man  of  modern 
times  having  been  more  generally  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented. 

Mr.  Tyerman  has  written  what  will  undoubt- 
edly for  years  to  come  be  the  standard  life  of  Wes- 
ley, and  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Methodism ;  but  he  has  written  for 
students  rather  than  for  readers,  and  for  a  pop- 
ular life  of  Wesley — popular  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing attractive — there  is  yet  room  in  literature. 

Each  of  the  volumes  issued  contains  a  portrait 
of  Wesley,  and  the  second  one  closes  with  his 
sixty-fourth  year. 

Around  tJte  World.  By  E.  D.  G,  Prime, 
D.D.     New- York:  Harper  6*  Bros,     1872. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  great  extension  of 
railroads,  and  of  steam  communication  generally 
during  recent  years,  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  casual  circumnavigators  and  a 
special  tendency  to  **  swing  round  the  circle"  on 
tne  part  of  that  class  of  writers  who  see  a  pos- 
sible article  or  book  in  every  thing  that  is  novel  or 
off  the  ordinary.  There  has  consequently  been 
no  lack  of  vdumes  describing  trips  around  the 


world,  trips  to  the  East,  trips  to.  Egypt,  and  the 
like ;  but  our  impression  is  that  in  tne  present 
volume  Dr.  Prime  has  given  us  the  most  attrac- 
tive record  of  such  a  trip  that  we  have  yet  read. 
Of  course,  a  journey  round  the  world  made  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  single  year  could  hardly  afford 
much  valuable  material,  except  in  the  way  of 
sight-seeing,  but  Dr.  Prime  seems  to  have  plan- 
ned his  tour  with  exceptional  forethought  and 
intelligence,  he  has  proved  himself  unusu.illy  sus- 
ceptible to  impressions,  and  he  uses  the  skill  of  a 
practiced  writer  in  bringing  these  impressions 
vividly  before  the  reader. 

In  commencing  his  journey,  Dr.  Prime  follow- 
ed the  example  of  Columbus,  and  started  west- 
ward in  search  of  the  East.  lie  visited  the  Yo 
Semite  Valley  and  the  Big  Trees,  both  of  which 
he  describes  in  a  rather  commonplace  and  me- 
chanical manner,  made  the  usual  excursions 
through  China  and  Japan,  traveled  quite  exten- 
sively through  India,  and  journeyed  homeward 
through  Egypt  and  Europe.  From  the  lime  he 
touches  Japan,  the  narrative  becomes  interesting, 
and  the  interest  is  well  maintained  throughout, 
but  we  found  the  chapters  on  India  the  most  at- 
tractive portion  of  the  book.  Here,  the  travelers 
seem  to  have  gotten  rather  off  the  beaten  track, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  Taj,  of  Agra,  the  city 
of  Delhi,  and  all  the  interior  cities,  are  as  spirited 
as  any  we  have  read,  and  rather  more  satisfactory, 
while  a  good  deal  of  information  is  conveyed  in 
an  unaffected  and  acceptable  manner. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasing  about  Dr.  Prime's 
book  than  the  straignt forward  ease  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  the  absence  of  that  affectation  of  brisk- 
ness and  of  cyclopedic  knowledge  which  are 
generally  characteristic  of  this  style  of  com- 
position. His  sketches  arc  those  of  a  cultured 
and  apj)reciative  traveler  with  trained  powers  of 
observation,  and  a  mind  not  constantly  bent  on 
book-making.  If  there  be  one  thing  outre  about 
the  narrative,  it  is  the  tendency  which  it  indicates 
on  the  part  of  the  ladies  in  the  Doctor's  company 
to  breaic  forth  into  singine.  The  regularity  witn 
which  "singing"  was  indulged  in  by  them  leads 
one  to  infer  that  the  chief  conviction  on  their  part 
was  that  there  is  no  scene  in  nature  and  no 
achievement  in  art  whose  imprcssiveness  would 
notbe  heightened  by  singing  a  hymn. 

The  volume  is  copiously  illustrjited,  contains  a 
great  many  details  useful  to  travelers,  and  we  ad- 
vise all  who  are  contemplating  a  similar  tour  to 
put  it  in  their  carpet.sack  within  easy  reach. 

Within  and  Without.  By  George  Macdox- 
AT.I>.  New-York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  6f  Co. 
1872. 

Most  American  readers  doubtless  will  make 
their  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Macdonald  as  a 
poet  through  the  medium  of  this  little  volume. 
Whether  the  poem  which  it  contains  is  the  best 
that  could  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
introduction  will  perhaps  be  questioned  by  his 
admirers,  though  sill  will  concede  that  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  his  productions,  and,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  characteristic  of  the  author. 

"  Within  and  Without"  is  dramatic  in  form,  but 
that  form  seems  to  have  been  adopted  rather  from 
the  mechanical  assistance  which  it  affords  than 
from  any  special  adaptation  to  the  subject ;  for, 
like  every  thing,  whether  prose  or  verse,  which 
Mr.  Macdonald  writes,  the  poem  is  a  subtle  psy- 
chological study  into  the  more  emotional  anu  re- 
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flectivc  aspects  of  the  human  mind.  Its  object 
seems  to  oe  to  show  that  "  things  are  not  what 
they  seem  ;"  that  tiie  within  is  seldom  in  harmony 
with  its  outside  aspects,  while  man  is  closed  in 
with  "  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay."  In  work- 
ing out  this  idea,  the  poet  takes  a  man  of  high- 
wrought,  imaginative,  and  devotional  tempera- 
ment, marries  him  to  a  woman  whom  he  loves 
devotedly  and  who  loves  him,  but  under  circum- 
stances which  almost  inevitably  generate  aliena- 
tion and  distrust.  The  result  is  a  long  series  of 
melancholy  experiences  and  misunderstandings, 
culminating  finally  in  a  ^agedy,  which  the  author 
manages  with  cxcjuisite  pathos  and  effect.  Un- 
like most  tragedies,  however,  it  carries  us  into 
the  hereafter,  and  the  last  few  scenes  are  conjoint- 
ly upon  earth  and  among  the  disembodied  spirits, 
ending  at  last  in  Paradise. 

There  are  passages  of  marvelously  fine  verse 
in  the  poem,  and  whole  pages  of  sustained  and 
lofty  eloquence ;  but  as  two  thirds  of  it  is  com- 
posed of  soliloquies  from  the  mouth  of  one  per- 
son, the  effect  is,  on  the  whole,  monotonous.  The 
author  seems  to  have  felt  this,  and  toward  the  last 
interpolates  the  sweetest  and  most  musical  of  ly- 
rics at  frequent  intervals,  but  they  are  too  foreign 
to  the  movement  of  the  story  to  materially  light- 
en the  general  effect,  and  the  reader  will  hardly 
give  them  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  poem  at  its  best,  and  to 
whet  our  readers'  appetite  for  more,  we  quote  the 
following  passage  from  pages  186-7: 

ScENB  XIX. — A  Country  Church-yard.  Julian  seated 
on  a  tombstotte. 

yuliaii.    O    soA   place  of  the  Earth  I    down-pillowed 

couch, 
Made  ready  for  the  weary  I    Everywhere, 
O  earth,  thou  hast  one  gift  for  thy  poor  children— 
Room  to  lie  down,  leave  to  cease  standing  up, 
Leave  to  return  to  thee,  and  in  thy  bosom 
Lie  in  the  luxury  of  primeval  peace, 
Fearless  of  any  mom  ;  as  a  new  babe 
Lies  nestling  in  its  mother's  arms  in  bed  : 
That  home  of  blessedness  is  all  there  is  ; 
He  never  feels  the  silent  rushing  tide, 
Strong  setting  for  the  sea,  which  bears  him  on, 
Unconscious,  helpless,  to  wide  consciousness. 
Kut  thou,  thank  God,  hast  this  warm  bed  at  last 
Ready  for  him  when  weary :  well  the  green 
Close-;natted  coverlid  shuts  out  the  dawn. 
O  Lilia,  would  it  were  our  wedding-bed 
To  which  I  bore  thee  with  a  nobler  joy  I 
Alas  !  there's  no  such  rest :  I  only  dream 
Poor  pagan  dreams  with  a  tired  Christian  brain. 

How  could-st  thou  leave  me,  my  poor  child  ?  ray  heart 
Was  all  so  tender  to  thee  I    cut  I  fear 
My  face  was  not.    Alas  I  I  was  perplexed 
With  questions  to  be  solved,  before  my  face 
Could  turn  to  thee  in  peace  :  thy  part  m  me 
Fared  ill  in  troubled  workings  of  the  brain. 
Ah,  now  I  know  I  did  not  well  for  thee 
In  making  thee  my  wife.     I  should  have  gone 
Alone  into  eternity.     1  was 
loo  rough  for  thee,  for  any  tender  woman — 
Other  I  had  not  loved — so  full  of  fancies  1 
Too  given  to  meditation.    A  deed  of  love 
Is  stronger  than  a  metaphysic  truth  ; 
Smiles  better  teachers  than  the  mightiest  words. 

Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers^  with  Autobiographic 
Remimsceiices  of  William  Chambers,  New- York : 
Scribner^  Armstrong  &*  Co,     1872. 

This  Memoir  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining volumes  of  literary  reminiscences  that  the 
press  has  recently  given  forth,  but  it  is  valuable 
as  a  record  that  can  be  relied  on  of  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  that  have  ever  connected 
their  names  with  periodical  literature.  That  this 
is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  William  and  Robert 
Chambers  will  be  generally  conceded,  we  think, 


when  it  is  recollected  that  they  are  the  founders  of 
Chamberis  Journal  and  the  originators  in  fact  of 
the  kind  of  hterature,  which  has  attained  such  vast 
proportions  in  our  day,  of  which  that  journal  is 
the  type.  It  is  just  forty  years  now  since  Cham- 
bers^ s  Journal  was  started,  and  it  is  a  grand  tri- 
bute to  the  ability  and  sagacity  of  the  two  young 
men  who  linked  their  fortunes  to  it  that  it  has 
filled  its  special  field  so  entirely  as  to  stand  to-day 
absolutely  without  a  competitor. 

Robert  Chambers,  the  younger  of  the  brothers, 
died  last  year,  and  it  was  this  event,  together  with 
"  the  numerous  biographic  sketches  of  him  that 
appeared  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
ail  of  them  kind  and  complimentary,  but  in  many 
cases  imperfect  or  erroneous  as  regards  certain 
leading  details,**  which,  as  explained  in  the  preface, 
called  forth  the  present  volume.  It  relates,  in  a 
modest,  frank,  and  straightforward  way  the  early 
struggles,  the  difficulties,  and  the  final  triumph 
and  reward  of  both  the  brothers,  dwelling  more 
especially  on  the  career  of  Robert ;  and  though 
there  is  nothing  striking  or  picturesque  about  the 
story,  little  even  that  is  off  tlic  ordinary  course  of 
human  life,  there  is  a  singular  charm  about  the 
pages.  It  is  the  charm  perhaps  of  being  brought 
m  close  contact  with  two  elevated  and  noble  char- 
acters who  "  piously  in  their  daily  life"  performed 
the  duties  which  were  set  before  them,  and  the 
narrative  is  one  which  it  would  be  specially  ap- 
propriate to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  the 
country. 

The  volume  itself  is  from  the  famous  Riverside 
press,  and  is  a  model  of  typographical  neatness 
and  elegance. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Common  and  Civil  Law^  as 
Embraced  in  the  Jurisprudence-  of  the  United 
States.  By  \Vm.  Archer  Cocke.  New- York  : 
Baker,  Voorhis  &*  Co. 

The  author  sends  us  this  handsome  volume, 
and  though  we  are  not  sufficiently  learned  in  the 
law  to  pronounce  upon  it  critically,  it  discusses  a 
most  important  subject  and  ought  to  be  useful  to 
•the  profession.  Judge  Cocke  writes  with  great 
force  and  elegance,  seems  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  whatever  has  been  written  on  simi- 
lar topics,  and  weighs  his  arguments  with  judicial 
calmness  and  precision.  In  these  days  w^hen  our 
traditional  reverence  for  the  law  is  fast  dying  out, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  an  author  who  is  so  impress- 
ed with  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  and  who  writes 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  almost  with  the  elo- 
quence of  a  William  Kent. 
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The  Hassler  Expedition. — Another  Letter  from 
Professor  Agassiz.--'(Tht  following  letter  has  been 
received  by  Professor  Peirce  of  Harvard  College 
from  Professor  Agassiz,  giving  interesting  detaUs 
respecting  some  of  the  results  of  the  researches  of 
the  Hassler  Expedition : ) 

Rio,  on  Board  thb  Hasslkr,  Feb.  12,  1872. 

My  Dear  Peirce:  On  January  18,  Pourtalis 
dredged  to  a  very  late  hour  during  the  night,  the 
weather  being  more  favorable  wr  this  kind  of 
work  than  it  had  been  at  any  previous  time  since 
we  left  Boston.  As  I  did  not  dare  to  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  dew,  I  missed  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  proceedings,  about  which  Pourtalis 
will  report  himself.     The  next  morning,  however, 
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I  had  an  opportunity  of  overhauling  the  specimens 
brought  up  by  the  dredge,  and  to  my  great  delight 
I  discovered  among  them  another  of  those  types 
of  past  ages,  only  found  nowadays  in  deep  water. 
The  case  is  entirely  new,  as  the  specimen  in  ques- 
tion belongs  to  the  Pectinidal,  a  family  the  rela- 
tions of  which  to  earlier  geological  formations 
have  thus  far  presented  nothing  especially  in- 
teresting or  instructive,  except  perhaps  the  fact 
that  the  type  of  neither  is  exclusively  cretaceous. 
I  wish  I  had  within  my  reach  the  means  of  mak- 
ing a  full  statement  of  the  facts  ;  but  I  have 
not  the  necessary  books  of  reference,  and  must 
in  this  case  trust  entirely  to  my  memory. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  species  of  Pecten, 
there  is  a  very  small  one,  figured  in  Goldfuss 
under  the  name  of  Pecten  paradoxus,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  and  found  in  the  Lias  of  Ger- 
many, which  I  have  always  been  inclined  to  con- 
sider as  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus  on  account 
of  its  structural  peculiarities.  As  yet  nothing  like 
it  has  been  made  known  among  the  living  shells. 
Now,  among  the  few  specimens  dredged  on  this 
occasion  in  500  fathoms  depth,  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Doce,  there  was  one  living  specimen  of 
the  same  type  as  the  Pecten  paradoxus,  showing 
particularly,  and  very  distinctly,  the  prominent 
radiating  ribs  rising  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shallow  valve  to  which  the  fossil  is  indebted  for 
its  specific  name.  Like  the  fossil,  the  living 
species  is  of  small  dimensions,  measuring  hardly 
two-thirds  of  an  inch.  I  hoi^  I  may  be  able  to  dis- 
sect the  animal,  at  some  future  time,  and  work 
out  the  anatomical  character  of  this  exceptional 
type.  With  it  a  few  other  shells,  already  known  to 
us,  from  deep  waters,  were  also  found;  among 
them,  two  beautiful  species  of  Pleurotoma,  iden- 
tical with  species  found  in  Florida,  off  Barbadoes. 

In  my  first  letter  to  you  concerning  deep-sea 
dredgings,  you  may  have  noticed  the  paragraph 
concerning  Crustacea,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
among  these  animals  we  may  expect  **  genera  re- 
minding us  of  some  Amphipods  ana  Isapods 
aping  still  more  closely  the  Trilobites  than  Sero- 
lis."  A  specimen  answering  fully  to  this  state- 
ment has  actually  been  dredged  in  45  fathoms, 
about  40  miles  east  of  Cape  Frio.  It  is  a  most 
curious  animal.  At  first  sight  it  looks  like  an  or- 
dinary Isopod,  with  a  broad,  short,  flat  body. 
Tested  by  the  character  assigned  to  the  leading 
groups  of  Crustacea,  whether  we  follow  Milne  Ed- 
wards or  Dana's  classification,  it  can,  however, 
be  referred  to  no  one  of  their  orders  or  families. 
As  I  have  not  the  works  of  these  authors  before 
me,  I  shall  have  to  verify  more  carefully  these 
statements  hereafter,  but  I  believe  I  can  trust  my 
first  inspection.  The  general  appearance  of  my 
new  crustacean  is  very  like  that  of  Serolis,  with 
this  marked  difference,  however,  that  the  thoracic 
rings  are  much  more  numerous  and  the  abdomen 
or  pygidium  is  much  smaller.  It  can  not  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Podopthalmarians  of  Milne  Ed- 
wards, (which  correspond  to  the  Decapods  of 
Dana,)  because  it  has  neither  the  structure  of  the 
mouth,  nor  the  gills,  nor  the  legs,  nor  the  i>edun- 
culated  eyes  of  this  highest  type  of  the  Crustacea ; 
nor  can  it  be  referred  to  the  Tetradecapods  of 
Dana,  (which  embrace  Milne  Edwards's  Amphi- 
pods and  Isopods,)  because  it  has  more  than 
seven  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs ;  it  can  not  be  re- 
ferred to  the  EntomostraCa,  because  the  thoracic 
are  all  provided  with  locomotive  appendages  of 
the  same  kind.    But  it  has  a  very  striking  resem- 


blance to  the  Trilobites ;  it  is  in  fact,  like  the 
latter,  one  of  those  types,  combining  the  charac- 
teristic structural  features  of ^ other  independent 
groups  which  I  have  first  distmguished  under  the 
name  of  synthetic  types.  Its  resemblance  to  the 
Trilobites  is  unmistakable,  and  very  striking.  In 
the  first  place  the  head  stands  out  distinct  from 
the  thoracic  regions,  as  the  buckler  of  Trilobites  ; 
and  the  large,  kidney-shaped  facetted  eyes  recall 
those  of  Calymene;  moreover,  there  is  a  facial 
suture  across  the  cheeks,  as  in  Trilobites,  so  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  antennae 
which  project  from  the  lower  side  of  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  buckler,  in  two  unequal  pairs,  these 
resemblances  would  amount  to  an  absolute  identity 
of  structure.  As  it  is,  the  presence  of  an  hypos- 
tome,  in  the  same  position  as  that  piece  of  tl}e 
mouth  is  found  in  Trilobites,  renders  the  simi- 
larity of  this  extinct  type  of  Crustacea  still  more 
striking,  while  the  antennae  exhibit  an  unmis- 
takable resemblance  to  the  Isopods. 

In  a  view  of  the  synthetic  character  of  these 
structural  features  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  buckler  of  our  new  crustacean,  for  which 
I  propose  the  name  of  Tomocaris  Peircei,  extends 
sideways  into  a  tapering  point,  curved  backward 
ovec  the  first  thoracic  ring,  as  is  the  case  with 
a  great  many  Trilobites.  The  thorax  consists  of 
nine  rings,  seven  of  whicli  have  prominent  late- 
ral points,  curved  backward,  like  the  pleural  of 
Olenus,  Lichas,  etc.  The  sixth  ring  is  almost 
concealed  between  the  fifth  and  seven,  and  is  de- 
stitute of  lateral  projections,  as  is  also  the  ninth. 
These  rings  are  distinctly  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  lobes  by  a  fold  or  bend  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  region,  so  that  the  thorax  has  the  charac- 
teristic appearance  of  that  of  the  Trilobites,  to 
which  the  latter  owes  its  name.  The  legs  are 
very  slender,  and  resemble  more  those  of  the 
Copepods  and  Ostracoids  than  those  of  any  other 
Crustacea.  There  are  nine  pairs  of  them,  all 
alike  in  structure,  six  of  which,  however,  the  an- 
terior ones,  are  larger  than  the  three  last  which 
are  also  more  approximated  to  each  other.  Be- 
sides the  legs,  tnere  is  a  pair  of  maxillipeds  at- 
tached to  that  part  of  the  buckler  which  extends 
back  of  the  facial  suture.  These  maxilHpeds 
resemble  the  claw  of  a  Cyclops.  All  these  ap- 
pendages are  inserted  in  that  part  of  the  rings 
corresponding  to  the  bend  of  the  thoracic  lobes ; 
so  that,  if  there  exists  a  real  affinity  between  the 
Trilobites  and  our  little  crustacean,  and  their  re- 
semblance is  not  simply  a  case  of  analogy,  we 
ought  hereafter  to  look  to  a  corresponding  posi- 
tion for  (the  insertion  of  the  limbs  of  Trilobites. 
I  do  not  remember  with  sufficient  precision  what 
Billings,  Dana,  and  Vcrrill  have  lately  published 
concerning  the  limbs  of  Trilobites  to  say  now 
what  bearing  the  facts  described  above  may  have 
upon  the  subject,  as  lately  discussed  in  The 
Journal  of  Science.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  satis- 
fied, since  I  have  examined  the  Tomocaris  Peir- 
cei— that  Trilobites  are  not  any  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Phyllopods  than  to  any  other  Ento- 
mostracae,  or  to  the  Isopods.  In  reality,  the  Tri- 
lobites are,  like  Tomocaris,  a  synthetic  type,  in 
which  structural  features  of  the  Tetradecapods 
are  combined  with  characters  of  Entomostracae 
and  other  peculiarities  essentially  their  own. 

The  pygidium  or  abdomen  of  Tomocaris  is  very 
like  the  abdomen  of  the  ordinary  Isopods  with  an 
articulated  oar  attached  sideways  and  leaf-like  re- 
spiratory organs  upon  the  under  side.     The  whole 
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pygidium  is  embraced  between  the  last  curved 
points  of  the  side  of  the  thorax.  Owing  to  these 
various  combinations,  I  would  expect  in  Trilobites 
phyllopod-like  respiratory  appendages  under  the 
pygidium  only,  and  slender,  articulated  legs,  with 
lateral  bristles  under  the  thorax,  so  thin  and  ar- 
ticulated by  so  narrow  a  joint  as  easily  to  break 
off  without  leaving  more  than  a  puncture  as  an 
indication  of  their  former  presence.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  study  carefully  the  synthetic  types  with- 
out casting  a  side  glance  at  those  natural  groups, 
which,  without  being  strictly  synthetic  themselves, 
have  nevertheless  characters  capable  of  throwing 
light  upon  the  whole  subject.  And  in  this  con- 
nection I  would  say  a  few  words  of  Apus  and 
Limuius.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Milne  Ed- 
wards considers  the  shield  of  Limuius  as  a  ceph- 
alo-thorax  in  which  the  function  of  chewing  is  de- 
volved upon  the  legs,  while  he  regards  the  mid- 
dle region  as  an  abdomen,  and  the  sword-like 
tail  as  an  appendage  sui  generis.  In  the  light  of 
what  proceeds,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  consider 
the  cephalic  shield  of  Limuius  as  a  buckler 
homologous  to  that  of  the  Tribolites  and  the 
middle  region  as  a  thorax  in  which  the  rings  show 
unquestionably  signs  of  a  division  into  lobes  as 
in  Trolobites.  The  tail  would  then  answer  to  the 
pygidium.  Apus  shoidd  !:>€  compared  with  the 
other  Crustacea,  ui)on  the  same  assumptions  as 
Limuius.     Every  truly  your  friend, 

L.  Agassiz. 

Experiments  with  Alcohol. — A  paper  *'  On  the 
Elimination  of  Alcohol,"  by  Dr.  Dupr^,  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry  at  Westminster  Hospital,  has  been 
read  before  the  Royal  Society.  It  is  important, 
inasmuch  as  it  sets  a.side  a  conclusion  originated 
by  French  experimentalists,  that  alcohol  when 
taken  into  the  bo<:lv,  is  not  consumed  or  assimi- 
lated, but  is  passed  off,  scarcely  altered  in  quali- 
ty or  diminished  in  quantity.  Dr.  Dupre's  experi- 
ments show  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  that 
the  ouantity  of  alcohol  actually  eliminated  by  the 
breatli  and  m  other  ways  is  but  **a  minute  frac- 
tion only  of  the  whole  amount  of  alcohol  which 
has  been  swallowed."  Thus  chemists  and  physi- 
ologists will  have  to  revert  to  the  view  announced 
many  years  ago  by  Licbig — that  alcohol  when  ta- 
ken into  the  body  is  for  the  most  part  oxidized,  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  in  some  way  converted 
into  heat  and  force.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  fact  that  spirit-drinking  is  beneficial. 

Dr.  Dupre  mentions  a  remarkable  fact  which 
he  discovered  in  the  course  of  his  experiments : 
there  is  in  the  breath  and  other  excretions  of  per- 
sons who  drink  no  alcohol  for  weeks,  and  even  of 
teetotallers,  a  substance  so  much  like  alcohol, 
that  when  treated  chemically  it  gives  the  same 
reactions  as  alcohol  itself.  lie  thinks  that  there 
is  an  apparent  connection  between  this  substance 
and  alcohol,  and  that  a  careful  study  thereof 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  physiological  ac- 
tion of  alcohol. 

Geological  History  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, — Pro- 
fessor Hilgard  is  studying  the  geological  history 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  his  observations  lead 
him  to  infer  that  before  the  period  of  the  Drift, 
the  gulf  was,  by  some  means,  cut  off  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  or  that,  at  least,  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  was  so  imperfect  that  the 
gulf  had  more  the  character  of  a  brackish  or  fresh- 
water lake,  than  of  a  salt  sea.  This  would  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  marine  deposits  in  the 


strata  which  now  form  the  shores  of  the  gnlf. 
There  are  many  clever  geologists  in  the  United 
States  who  will  most  likely  have  something  to  say 
upon  this  question. 

Disturbances  in  the  Sun. — As  our  readers  are 
aware,  scientific  men  have  of  late  bestowed  great 
attention  upon  the  sun.  An  observer  in  this 
country  was  looking  through  his  telespectroscopc 
at  a  large  hydrogen  cloud  tnat  hung  quietly  for  a 
long  time  at  about  15,000  miles  above  the  sun's 
surface,  when,  after  an  interval  of  repose,  the 
whole  cloud  was  blown  to  shreds  by  some  incon- 
ceivable uprush,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  flying 
filaments,  which  continued  an  upward  flight,  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  until  the  uppermost  were 
200,000  miles  distant  from  the  sun.  The  rate  of 
ascent  was  166  miles  in  a  second,  and  after  the 
films  had  reached  their  greatest  height,  they 
gradually  faded  away.  While  this  was  going  on, 
a  small  dull-looking  cloud,  resting  apparently  on 
the  edge  of  the  sun,  swelled  wonderfully  in  size, 
and  became  a  mass  of  rolling  and  changeful  flame, 
forming  at  times  huge  heaps  on  the  sun's  surface, 
then  snooting  up  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
pyramid  to  a  heignt  of  50,000  miles.  Shortly  af- 
tem'ard,  its  summit  was  drawn  out  into  long  fila- 
ments and  threads,  which  presently  rolled  cu- 
riously backward,  and  were  turned  down  like 
the  volutes  of  an  Ionic  capital.  These  strange 
appearances  (and  it  must  be  understood  that  they 
are  spoken  of  only  as  appearances)  then  faded 
away  as  the  other  above  described.  From  all 
this  we  learn  that  very  interesting  phenomena 
take  place  in  the  sun's  chromosphere,  such  as  no 
one  can  read  about  without  a  lively  desire  for 
fuller  knowledge.  The  jiresent  supposition  is, 
that  they  are  caused  by  explosions*  or  eruptions ; 
but  how  these  originate  is  as  yet  a  mystery.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  there  was  some  relation 
between  these  outbursts  and  the  brilliant  aurora 
which  was  seen  in  Massachusetts  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day. 

Volcanoes  in  the  Ilmvaii. — By  news  from  Ha- 
waii we  learn  that  the  great  volcanoes,  Mauna 
Loa  and  Kilauea,  continue  in  activity,  with  at 
times  fearful  eruptions ;  and  that  the  sinking  of 
the  shore  which  took  place  in  1868,  still  con- 
tinues. The  natives  who  used  to  live  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  sea  have  had  to  rebuild  their  houses  from 
half  a  mile  to  two  miles  inland ;  and  where  they 
formerly  grew  vegetables  and  grazed  their  horses, 
they  now  catch  fish.  The  Hawaiian  group  are 
likely  to  become  of  more  impK>rtance  now  that  a 
steam  mail-service  is  established  between  San 
Francisco  and  Ja]>an  and  Australia.  A  small 
group,  known  as  Midway  Islands,  have  l>een  re- 
cently surveyed  by  United  States  vessels,  w^iUi  a 
view  to  use  thein  as  coaling  stations. 

True  Civilixation. — In  the  opinion  of  many  per- 
sons, all  our  material  and  meclianical  improve- 
ments are  signs  of  civilization ;  but  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  which  is 
worth  consideration,  and  as  the  Rev.  Canon 
Kingsley  spoke  something  to  the  purpose  in  an 
address  to  a  Scientific  Association  in  Devonshire, 
we  (^uote  a  few  words  to  indicate  what  the  other 
side  IS.  In  the  canon's  view,  morality  and  dvifi- 
zation  must  be  coupled,  because  he  attaches  a 
different  meaning  to  civilization  from  that  which 
most  people  now  attach  to  it.  With  some,  he 
says,  "  railways  and  penny  posts  are  now  the 
great  marks  of  civilization,  just  as  billiard^rooms 
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and  the  ballet  are  with  others.  But  these  are  at 
best  only  the  tools  of  civilization,  and  may  be- 
come hereafter  the  tools  of  barbarism.  Do  not 
be  startled,"  adds  Mr.  Kingsley.  "The  civiliza- 
tion of  a  people  is  as  independent  of  its  steam- 
engines  and  its  iron-work  as  it  is  of  the  cut  of  its 
clothes,  or  even  of  its  wearing  any  clothes  at  alL 
Civilization  is  not  of  the  outer,  but  of  the  inner, 
man.  The  old  Hebrew  Patriarchs  were — accord- 
ing to  the  records — more  civilized  men  that  an 
average  Parisian.  Homer*s  heroes,  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  were  more  civilized 
men  than  their  so-called  descendants  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  a  thousand  years  after  the  Christian  era. 
Civilization,  I  repeat,  is  within  a  man,  and  from 
within  a  man ;  and  he  might  be  just  as  civilized 
as  at  present  if  the  two  arts  of  steam  and  billiards 
had  never  been  discovered."  Here  are  sugges- 
tions also  worth  thinking  about. 

ne  Telegraph  Conference. — ^The  Triennial  Tele- 
graph Conference  has  been  held  in  Rome,  where 
many  interesting  questions  were  debated ;  the 
sending  of  "packed"  messages — that  is,  messages 
in  which  one  word  stands  for  ten  or  twenty  words ; 
the  sending  of  messages  in  cipher  ;  the  claims  of 
rival  companies ;  and,  not  least,  a  proposition 
was  made  that  private  (and  of  course  innocent) 
messages  should  not  be  suppressed  or  hindered 
in  time  of  war.  This  last  exemplifies  the  grow- 
ing conviction  that  peaceful  folk  ought  not  to  be 
molested  in  time  of  war ;  and  though  the  proposi- 
tion was  not  agreed  to  at  Rome,  who  knows 
whether  it  may  not  be  received  with  acclamation 
if  put  forward  at  St.  Petersburg  when  the  Con- 
ference meets  there  in  May,  1 875  i  Bv  that  time, 
we  may  believe,  there  will  be  two  or  three  round- 
the-world  telegraphs ;  and  some  progress  will 
have  been  made  with  the  "  new  route  of  com- 
merce," as  it  is  called — namely  a  straight  line 
from  Liverpool  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
from  the  farther  side  of  which  another  straight 
line  will  present  the  shortest  route  to  Australia. 


ART. 

About  Violins, — In  the  year  1644,  there  was 
born  at  Cremona  a  son  and  heir  to  the  ancient 
house  of  Stradivarius,  who  was  christened  An- 
toine.  For  more  than  one  hundred  years  the 
Amatis  had  made  violins,  and  at  this  time  Nicho- 
las, the  most  celebrated  of  the  family,  was  turn- 
ing out  from  his  qfiaint  old  workshop  those  mar- 
vels of  sweetness  which  have  made  his  name  fa- 
mous the  world  over.  While  the  boy  Antoine 
was  growing  into  a  tall,  thin  young  man,  he  used 
to  linger,  day  after  day,  around  Amati's  doorway, 
never  so  happy  as  when  handling  and  intently 
studying  the  master's  handiwork.  He  set  his 
heart  on  being  a  violin  maker,  and  so  persistently 
urged  his  father's  consent  that  it  was  not  only  giv- 
en, but  Nicholas  Amati  was  induced  to  receive 
him  as  his  pupil.  The  master  must  have  recog- 
nized something  beyond  the  common  in  the  boy, 
for  he  took  him  into  his  confidence,  and  taught 
him  those  secrets  of  shaping  and  coloring  which 
have  been  lost  so  many  years.  With  sdl  our  boast- 
ed tools  and  experience,  no  master-workman's 
violin  of  our  day  can  compare  with  the  handiwork 
of  those  simple  men,  whose  religion  found  expres- 
sion in  the  care  and  love  with  which  they  labored. 
Antoine  continued  to  work  in  Amati's  shop  until 


he  was  26  years  old,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1690  that  he  ventured  to  change  the  model  his  old 
master  taught  him.  Then  he  began  to  make  his 
instruments  larger,  the  form  of  arching  somewhat 
flatter,  the  thickness  greater  toward  the  centre  to 
support  the  more  firmly  the  pressure  of  the  bridge 
under  the  tension  of  the  strings,  and  gradually 
thinner  toward  the  sides  to  give  all  the  necessary 
vibration.  The  Amati  violins  have  a  pure,  sweet 
tone,  but  not  much  power;  the  first  and  second 
strings  are  brilliant  and  clear  in  tone ;  the  third 
round  and. mellow  with  power,  and  the  fourth  dry 
and  feeble,  owing  to  the  narrowness  and  shortness 
of  the  instruments  in  comparison  with  their  thick- 
ness. Stradivarius  gave  his  violins  a  rich  and 
powerful  tone,  each  siring  being  of  equal  beauty, 
and  carved  the  scroll  more  finely  than  his  master. 
He  chose  fijgured  maple  for  his  wood,  and  var- 
nished his  instruments  a  warm  reddish  or  yellow- 
ish color.  After  the  year  1 725,  his  violms  are 
said  to  have  fallen  off  in  workmanship  ;  the  arch- 
ing became  a  little  more  raised,  the  varnish  of  a 
browner  hue,  and  the  tone  less  brilliant.  He  had 
become  an  aged  man,  and  doubtless  left  the  work 
to  his  sons,  only  giving  them  directions.  He  died 
at  Cremona  in  1 737,  having  attained  the  great  age 
of  93.  The  ticket  which  accompanied  his  instru- 
ments commonly  bore  the  inscription,  **  Antonius 

Stradivarius  Cremona  faciebat  anno ."  There 

is  a  vast  difference  between  four  louis  d'or,  the 
usual  price  of  a  violin  then,  and  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  sum  the  same  instrument  would  bring 
now.  And  yet  three  times  this  amount  has  sev- 
eral times  been  paid  for  a  genuine  Stradivarius, 
while  one  thousand  guineas,  ic  is  said,  were  once 
refused  for  one.  The  most  wonderful  price  ever 
paid,  taken  at  its  present  value,  was  given  for  a 
Steiner  violin — 1500  acres  of  land,  on  which  a 
large  part  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  now  stands, 
were  exchanged  for  one  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  The  Steiner  violins  are  noted  for  their 
sparkhng,  flute-like  quality  of  tone,  especially  on 
the  first  string.  They  are  of  German  manufac- 
ture, and  are  made  in  Tyrol.  Jacob  Sleiner  in  his 
old  age  retired  to  a  Benedictine  inonastery,where, 
it  is  said,  he  lost  his  reason,  from  mortification  at 
having  sold  his  violins  too  cheap.  However  that 
may  be,  his  most  famous  instruments  were  made 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  one  of  these, 
known  as  "  Steiner's  Elector,"  from  his  having 
made  one  for  each  of  the  twelve  electors,  brought 
(in  the  year  1771)  no  less  than  3500  florins.  Ihe 
17th  century  produced  almost  all  the  great  violin 
makers,  ana  next,  perhaps,  to  Stradivarius,  ranks 
his  pupil,  Guarnerius,  sometimes  called  "del 
Jesu,"  on  account  of  the  "I.  II.  S."  often  mark- 
ed on  his  tickets.  He  worked  at  Cremona  in  1745, 
the  year  of  his  death.  Unfortunately,  in  his  lat- 
est days,  he  became  careless  and  addicted  to  drink. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  imprisoned;  but  the  jail- 
or's daughter  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  brought 
him  materials  to  make  his  violins,  selling  them 
for  him  when  finished.  In  his  best  days  he  was 
most  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his  wood  and  var- 
nish, which  was  a  brownish  red.  Paganini  used 
to  play  on  one  of  his  violins;  and  Sjwhr  said,  of 
another,  that  it  was  the  finest  instrument  in  the 
world. — The  Aldine, 

Hdiotype, — Heliotyi>e,  the  new  process  for  print- 
ing photographs  in  a  permanent  form,  appears 
likely  to  become  a  permanent  branch  of  trade  as 
well  as  of  art.    In  that  interesting  periodical,  Arty 
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Pictorial  and  Industrial^  may  be  seen  admirable 
specimens  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  this 
new  process,  which  is  already  one  that  has  been 
largely  improved  by  time  and  experience.  Among 
its  latest  achievements  is  a  reproduction  of  Ter- 
burg*s  celebrated  picture,  "The  Congress  of 
Miinstcr,"  which  can  be  bought  for  one  shilling. 
Heliotype  reproduces  every  line  and  touch  of  the 
originals,  and  thus  is  perhaps  the  best  method 
that  could  be  used  for  making  true  art  popular. 

At  a  recent  sale  in  Paris  some  of  the  pictures 
sold  for  enormous  prices.  A  work  by  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  "landscape  and  Sheep,"  brought  34,800 
francs;  "War  Scene,"  by  Delacroix,  21,000 
francs;  "Interior,"  by  the  late  Baron  Leys,  27,- 
000  francs;  "  Landscai)e,"  "Sheep  and  Goats," 
by  Troyon,  respectively,  20, 100  and  8400  francs  ; 
"Market  Scene,"  (size  10x14,)  by  Pettenkofen, 
5700  francs ;  three  water-color  drawings  by  De- 
camp, respectively,  1 1,600,  5750  and  4000  francs ; 
and  "Cattle,"  by  Brascassat,  10,100  francs.  At 
the  same  sale  an  old  clock  sold  for  3600  francs.  A 
collection  of  old  line  engravings,  sold  by  auction 
a  short  time  since  at  Berun,  brought  17,000  Prus- 
sian thalcrs.  Some  prints  sold  for  X20,  125  and 
250  thalcrs,  and  upwards.  A  portrait  by  Rem- 
brandt sold  for  360  thalcrs,  and  a  very  bad  copy 
of  the  loo-gilder  Rembrandt  brought  the  same 
amount. 

A  painting  was  recently  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
from  which  it  appears  that  even  in  those  days  men 
knew  what  good  living  was.  Here  is  a  neat  sub- 
stantial dinner  of  three  courses,  which  the  paint- 
ing portrays.  An  immense  dish  containing  four 
peacocks  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  sur- 
rounded by  lobsters,  one  holding  a  blue  egg  in  his 
claws,  another  a  stuffed  rat,  another  an  oyster, 
and  the  fourth  a  basketful  of  grasshoppers.  This 
tempting  dish  would  probably  answer  to  our 
**  roast. "  At  the  bottom  of  the  table  are  four  dish- 
es of  fish,  and  above  them  partridges,  hares,  and 
squirrels,  each  holding  its  head  between  its  paws. 
Entrees,  no  doubt.  The  whole  is  encircled  by  a 
sort  of  German  sausage,  apparently;  and  then 
come  a  row  of  yolks  of  eggs,  a  row  of  peaches, 
melons,  and  cherries  ;  and  lastly,  a  row  of  vege- 
tables of  different  sorts.     Dessert. 

In  the  cofnpetition  recently  concluded  between 
architects  for  prizes  for  designs  adapted  to  the  re- 
construction of  the  Tcmple-Neuf  at  Strasbourg, 
which  was  burnt  by  the  besiegers  of  the  city,  the 
results,  although  French,  German,  and  English 
architects  appeared  in  the  field,  were  entirely  fa- 
vorable to  French  design.  Of  five  prizes,  three 
fell  to  the  pupils  of  M.  Questel ;  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  work  of  MM.  J.  Bernara,  H. 
Motte,  and  A.  Tournadc. 

Mr.  y.  II.  Parker^  whose  excavations  in  Rome 
have  already  led  to  valuable  discoveries,  is  endeav- 
oring to  form  a  company,  with  ;^SO,ooo  capital  for 
purchasing  land  in  Rome,  exploring  it  thoroughly, 
and  then  re-selling  it  perhaps  at  a  profit,  for  build- 
ing purposes,  lie  has  no  less  than  thirty  explo- 
rations already  in  view,  before  the  formation  of 
the  company.  After  the  organization  is  effected, 
the  field  of  labor  will  be  almost  unlimited. 

The  great  pyramid  weighs  12,760,000,000  tons, 
if  any  body  wants  to  know.  According  to  licTO- 
dotus,  it  took  the  labor  of  100,000  men  twenty 
years  to  build  it.  To  show  the  mechanical  value 
of  modern  improvements.  Dr.   Lardner  affirms 


that  480  tons  of  coal  with  an  engine  and  hoisting- 
machine,  would  have  raised  every  stone  to  its  po- 
sition. 

//  is  reported  that  a  picture  by  Titian,  styled  "  La 
Vierge  au  Voile,"  has  been  discovered  in  an  old 
house  at  Turin,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
moved soon  after  the  takin?  of  Rome  by  the  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon,  since  which  event  it  has  been 
lost  sight  of. 
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Liedig's  Extract  of  Beef. — The  last  example  of 
the  power  of  chemistry  will  be  found  in  the  im- 
mense prairies  of  La  Plata  and  Australia.  Here 
wander  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle; 
a  vigorous  vegetation,  favored  by  a  warm  climate 
and  the  humid  salt  emanations  from  the  sea,  pro- 
vides abundance  of  nourishment ;  animals  prosper 
and  multiply  amazingly.  The  South  American 
hunters  are  numerous  also;  and  the  number  of 
cattle  killed  every  month  may  be  counted  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  so  that  the  wonder  is  that 
they  do  not  wholly  disappear.  In  former  days, 
this  rough  sport  was  earned  on  for  the  sake  of  the 
hides  and  wool  only  ;  the  flesh,  bones,  and  sinews 
were  too  difficult  to  transport  and  preservation  for 
this  rudimentary  trade,  and  lay  abandoned  on  the 
spot.  Some  persons  interested  themselves  to 
utilize  more  fully  these  waifs  and  strays  of  the 
chase.  At  first,  it  was  proposed  to  export  the 
bones  to  England  and  France.  In  civilized  coun- 
tries they  have  acquired  a  commercial  value  which 
covers  the  price  of  the  freight ;  they  are  largely 
used  by  the  cutlers ;  gelatine  is  extracted  from 
them ;  by  burning  them,  the  substance  is  obtained 
which  clarifies  sugar ;  phosphorus  is  made  from 
them,  and  lastly,  they  furnish  the  most  valuable 
manure  for  the  agriculturist. 

As  for  the  skins,  the  country  not  offering  the 
necessary  resources  for  the  establishment  of  tan- 
yards,  they  were  exported  in  a  fresh  state.  A 
new  agent,  phenic  acid,  preserved  them  from  any 
alteration  during  the  voyage.  It  is  the  best  anti- 
septic known;  there  is  no  animal  fermentation 
which  can  resist  it,  no  putrefaction  that  it  does  not 
arrest.  After  this,  there  only  remained  the  flesh 
to  perish  for  want  of  suitable  means  of  preserva- 
tion. The  employment  of  phenic  acid  could  not 
be  thought  of;  excellent  as  it  is  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  stables,  houses,  and  hospitals,  it  aoes  not 
answer  for  articles  of  food.  Though  it  has  been 
purified  so  as  to  obtain  coloi'^.ess  crystals,  it  al- 
ways has  an  odor  of  the  coal-tar  from  which  it  is 
extracted,  which  gives  a  flavor  /to  the  meat.  In 
default  of  a  modern  antiseptic,  another  was  tried, 
less  efficacious,  and  as  old  as  civilization — com- 
mon salt ;  but  no  decisive  result  was  obtained  :  it 
did  not  give  complete  security,  and  it  did  not  yet 
appear  possible  economically  to  preserve  the  meat 
which  was  left  to  perish. 

The  well-known  chemist.  Dr.  Liebig,  directed 
his  researches  in  another  way ;  instead  of  export- 
ing the  flesh,  he  wished  to  concentrate  on  the 
spot,  and  in  small  compass,  the  principal  nutri- 
tive elements ;  to  obtain  an  extract  of  meat,  which, 
when  it  reached  England,  might  be  weakened  by 
thirty  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  give  a  liquid 
having  all  the  essential  qualities  of  ordinary  beef- 
tea.  This  new  commercial  production  has  been 
largely  consumed  in  England  and  Germany ;  it  is 
used  in  the  navy,  and  in  distant  colonies  where 
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food  is  difficult  to  obtain ;  but  in  France,  where 
refinement  of  taste  is  greater,  the  success  has  not 
been  so  general.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  prepared ;  the  process  is  very  simple,  and  suit- 
ed to  the  primitive  state  of  the  country:  After 
the  animal  is  killed,  the  meat  is  cut  very  small, 
and  steeped  in  an  equal  quantity  of  M*ater ;  this  is 
boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  whole 
is  thrown  into  a  linen  cloth,  and  the  liquid  which 
passes  through  is  the  beef-tea  in  its  normal  state. 
There  is,  however,  too  large  a  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, and  some  fat,  which  would  interfere  with  its 
keeping.  The  hydraulic- press  is  applied  to  the 
mass  of  meat  which  is  left  after  straining;  and 
thus  pressed  it  forms  a  sort  of  cake,  which  is  con« 
sidered  to  be  exhausted  of  all  eatable  particles ;  a 
residue  which  at  some  future  time  wul  probably 
be  turned  to  a  useful  purpose.  The  liquid  is 
again  heated,  and  the  fat  bemg  carefully  skimmed 
oft  the  top,  it  is  boiled  down  to  one  sixth  of  its 
original  volume,  and  brought  to  the  consistency  of 
extract,  keeping  it  from  all  contact  with  the  air  in 
a  vessel  where  a  vacuum  has  been  made  by  means 
of  a  pneumatic  pump.  Nothing  more  is  wanting 
but  to  pour  It  mto  jars  hermetically  closed,  and 
sealed  with  a  leaden  seal,  to  preserve  them  from 
adulteration. — Chambers's  Journal. 

SORROW, 

Upon  my  lips  she  laid  her  touch  divine. 

And  merry  speech  and  careless  laughter  died ; 
She  fixed  her  melancholy  eyes  on  mine, 

And  would  not  be  denied. 

I  saw  the  West- wind  loose  his  cloudless  white. 

In  flocks,  careering  through  the  April  sky ; 
I  could  not  sing,  though  joy  was  at  its  height. 

For  she  stood  silent  by. 

I  watched  the  lovely  evening  fade  away, — 

A  mist  was  lightly  drawn  across  the  stars. 
She  broke  my  quiet  dream — I  heard  her  say, 

"  Behold  your  prison-bars ! 

*•  Earth*s  gladness  shall  not  satisfy  your  soul, 
This  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  you  live ; 
The  crowning  grace  that  satisfies  the  whole, 

That  I  alone  can  give." 

I  heard,  and  shrunk  away  from  her  afraid ; 

But  still  she  held  me  and  would  still  abide. 
Youth's  bounding  pulses  slackened  and  obeyed. 

With  slowly  ebbing  tide. 

•*  Look  thou  beyond  the  evening  sky,"  she  said, 

**  Beyond  the  changing  splendors  of  the  day. 
Accept  tlic  pain,  the  weariness,  the  dread. 

Accept,  and  bid  me  stay !" 

I   turned  and  clasped    her  close,   with  sudden 
strength, 
And  slowly,  sweetly,  I  became  aware 
Within  my  arms  God^s  angels  stood,  at  length, 

White-robed  and  calm  and  fair. 

And  now  I  look  beyond  the  evening  star. 

Beyond  the  changing  splendors  of  the  day, 
Knowing  the  pain  he  sends  more  precious  far, 

More  beautiful,  than  they. 
— Dublin  University  Magazine. 

TTu  Prussian  System  in  Germany. — The  conse- 
quences of  the  extension  of  the  Prussian  military 
system  over  the  whole  of  Germany  are  beginning 
to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  smaller  States.  Al- 
ready taxation  is  growing  at  an  alarmingly  rapid 


rate,  and  is  beginning  to  give  rise  to  a  demand  for 
greater  centnuization.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Colore  Gazette  says  that  the  income  tax  is  now 
greater  by  a  third  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Coburg 
and  Gotha  than  in  Prussia,  and  as  the  only  appar- 
ent means  of  keeping  down  the  expenditure  is  to 
get  rid  of  some  of^the  multitude  of  officials  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  petty  principalities,  a  strong 
desire  is  growing  up  for  a  consolidation  of  juris- 
dictions. The  left  side  of  the  town  of  Ruhla,  for 
instance,  with  5000  inhabitants,  belongs  to  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  whereas  the  right  side  be- 
longs to  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar;  and 
each  half  has  its  own  independent  officials — ad- 
ministrators of  justice,  clergymen,  school-teach- 
ers, and  so  forth.  It  is  expected  that  in  com- 
pliance with  the  general  desire  negotiations  will 
De  set  on  foot  to  bring  all  Ruhla  under  a  common 
government.  Should  this  be  effected,  it  will  not 
only  result  in  a  considerable  reduction  of  expense, 
but  it  will  in  many  other  ways  be  productive  of 
benefit  to  the  town.  At  present,  if  any  one  wishes 
to  sue  a  resident  of  the  left  side  of  the  street  he 
must  do  so  in  Gotha ;  but  if  he  has  recourse  to 
law  against  a  resident  on  the  right  side,  then  he 
must  take  proceedings  at  Eisenach. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette, 

Origin  of  Public  Gaming  Tables  in  Paris. — In  a 
book  called  **  La  Police  de  Paris  Devoilee,"  a 
curious  sketch  is  given  of  the  origin  of  public 
gaming  tables  in  the  capital  and  the  corruption 
they  encouraged.  They  were  first  started  by  M. 
de  Sartines,  Minister  of  Police  under  Louis  XV., 
whose  valet,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  inform 
us,  had  40,ooof.  a  year.  M.  de  Sartines  estab- 
lished these  seductive  caverns,  as  they  were  call- 
ed, on  the  specious  pretext  of  assembling  all  the 
chevaliers  dUndustriCt  so  that  they  might  be  well 
known  to  his  agents.  A  number  of  women  of 
loose  morality  purchased  the  privilege  of  keeping 
these  tripots ;  tnere  was  Latour,  the  daughter  of 
the  President  d'Aligre's  lackey;  Cardonne,  a 
washerwoman  from  Versailles,  who  was  a  mother 
at  thirteen  years  of  age ;  Dufr^ne,  a  flower  girl 
from  Lyons,  and  other  ladies  of  the  kind,  who 
used  to  share  the  spoil  with  the  "executioners," 
as  the  sharpers  were  then  termed.  There  were 
fifteen  of  tnese  caverns  in  various  quarters  of 
Paris ;  each  table,  *'  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
resi^ectability,"  paid  300of.  per  month  to  the 
poor,  and  the  houses  were  under  the  control  of  a 
cashier-general  called  Gombeau.  Before  these 
tripots  had  been  long  at  work  ladies  of  every  rank 
solicited  the  privilege  of  setting  up  an  establish- 
ment, and  the  ambassador  of  Venice,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  inviolability,  kept  a  very  productive 
tripot  in  his  private  hotel.  1  ne  working-classes, 
adds  the  autnor,  were  received  and  played  in  a 
place  appropriately  called  Venfer,  The  houses 
authorized  by  M.  de  Sartines  remained  open  till  the 
Revolution,  and  they  were  re-established  by  Na- 
poleon, for  what  purpose  may  be  easily  imagined. 
That  they  improved  the  general  morality  of  the 
country  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  is  very  doubt- 
ful, notwithstandiJig  that  the  tables  passed  into 
the  possession  of  ladies  of  rank  who  worked  them 
by  means  of  agents. 

February — Pairing-day. — **  I  have  searched  the 
legend  of  St.  Valentine,"  says  Brand,  (**  Popular 
Antiquities  ")  "  but  think  there  is  no  (Occurrence 
in  his  life  that  could  have  given  rise  to  this  cere- 
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mony,"  that,  namely,  of  **  drawing  valentines ;" 
and  there  is  quite  as  little  in  the  way  of  authority 
or  tradition  for  assigning  the  14th  of  February  to 
**  the  foulcs  "  as  a  paring-day.  It  may  be  there 
is  a  sort  of  rough  and  rei^y  attempt  to  date  a  pro- 
ceeding which  takes  place,  in  the  general,  about 
or  soon  after  mid-February,  and  that  the  14th, 
being  St.  Valentine's  Day,  affords  a  handy  peg  to 
hang  the  tally  to.  Certainly  there  is  no  sort  of 
literal  foundation  for  assigning  even  the  liberal 
date  of  "  about  the  middle  of  February  "  for  the 
alleged  proceeding.  Nay,  there  is  very  great  dif- 
ficulty about  alleging  that  it  takes  place  at  any 
given  time,  if  the  allegation  is  to  be  made  with  a 
view  of  fixing  a  date  as  applicable  to  any  single 
species  of  birds.  Thus  I  have  continually  met 
with  proofs  that  a  few  pairs  of  grouse  have  gone 
through  the  "proposing'*  and  the  "accepting" 
stages  before  the  loth  of  December;  and  again 
and  again  I  have  seen  the  contentions  between  the 
males,  consequent  on  the  paying  of  the  previous 
attentions  to  the  females,  going  on  all  over  the 
moor  for  several  days  l>efore  that  date.  But  all 
depends  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  season. 
This  year — there  beinc  as  I  write,  on  the  2 1st  of 
November,  several  indies  of  snow  on  the  moors, 
which  has  been  there  for  a  week,  and  looks  like 
lying  a  good  deal  longer  yet — I  do  not  suppose  it 
is  the  least  likely  there  will  be  any  pairing  this 
side  of  Christmas.  And  it  is  the  same  with  par- 
tridges. I  have  often  seen  them,  in  a  few  instan- 
ces out  of  the  general  number,  paired  before  the 
end  of  January ;  not  often  much  before.  But  very 
often  in  sharp  and  lengthened  winters  I  have  seen 
them  in  their  coveys  still  many  days  after  the  14th 
of  February.  As  to  other  birds,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  pairing  takes  place  in  many  instances,  in  the 
case  of  a  few  couples,  days  or  weeks  before  the 
generality  of  the  same  species  unite.  I..4istvear, 
K)r  instance,  as  noticed  in  a  previous  page  01  this 
magazine,  two  pairs  of  blackbirds  and  two  pairs 
of  robins  were  noticed  in  my  garden,  day  by  day, 
all  through  the  winter.  Ringdoves,  again,  I  have 
reason  to  think,  occasionally  pair  very  early ;  so 
also  do  hedge-sparrows.  About  the  house  or 
common  sparrow  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion from  their  gregarious  habits  and  greater 
numbers.  The  golden  plover  I  have  never  known 
to  form  a  very  early  eviJent  union,  nor  the  lapwing 
cither;  and  yet,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  may 
be  quite  possible  that  the  courtship  is  over  and 
the  union  arranged  much  sooner  than  there  is  any 
ocular  evidence  for ;  because,  on  arrival  at  their 
nesting  quarters,  the  work  of  the  breeding  season 
seems  to  begin  at  once.  With  respect  to  the  gold- 
en plover,  1  have  often  seen  a  solitary  pair  about 
while  the  bulk  of  the  species  are  slill  in  the  un- 
broken flock.  And  yet,  on  one  occasion,  when  I 
had  killed  five  out  of  a  large  flock  in  March,  by 
one  discharge  of  my  gun,  I  found  in  one  of  them 
an  egg  so  far  ready  for  extrusion  that  it  was  al- 
ready vividly  colored.  The  fact  is,  we  want  more 
facts  touching  the  pairing  of  birds,  and,  besides, 
we  want  more  observation.  Depending,  how- 
ever upon  the  season,  upon  its  being  early,  open, 
and  mild,  or  upon  the  winter  being  long  and  pro- 
tracted, the  general  pairing  will   be  arranged  a 


week  or  two  sooner  or  a  week  or  two  later ;  and, 
if  we  were  to  attempt  to  ••  name  the  day  "  for  the 
generality  of  birds,  our  first  proviso  would  be 
"tide  and  weather  permitting,"  and  then  we 
would  specify  the  latter  end  of  February  rather 
than  the  exact  middle.  Exceptional  marriages, 
which  have  been  most  evidently  "made  in  haste," 
will  be  noticed  every  year ;  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  known  among  the  bird  community  at  large 
as  "  repenting  at  leisure  "  on  that  ground. — Peo- 
ples Magaune, 

Tfu  Augsburg  Gaaette  for  February  i,  2,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  inUrieur  of  the 
venerable  Austrian  poet  Grillparzer,  who  died  on 
the  20th  of  January,  and  was  buried  four  days 
later  with  great  solemnity  and  a  funeral  oration 
by  Heinrich  Laube.  Grillparzer,  we  are  told, 
was  watched  over  through  lite  and  tended  in  death 
by  three  domestic  Graces ;  their  names  are  Netti, 
Kathi,  and  Peppi  Frohlich,  and  the  story  of  their 
connection  with  the  poet  is  simple  and  very  inno- 
cent, lliey  were  children  when  Franz  Grillparzer 
got  his  first  government  appointment  and  wrote 
his  first  verses ;  their  father  was  kind  to  the  youth, 
and  he  gradually  became  almost  a  member  of  the 
P'rohlich  household ;  he  was  generally  expected  to 
marry  the  eldest  daughter  when  she  was  old 
enough,  but  whether  it  was  that  he  wished  to 
marry  all  three ;  or,  as  some  say,  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  second  and  did  not  like  to  disappoint  the 
others,  or  jyerhaps  that  he  thought  his  little  idyl 
would  lose  its  bloom  in  vulgar  matrimony,  years 
went  on,  and  he  did  not  propose.  The  three 
Graces  gave  lessons  in  music  and  languages,  and 
the  poet  was  not  well  able  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  a  nousehold ;  but  when  in  course  of  time  Coun- 
sellor Frohlich  and  his  wife  died,  it  seemed  to  all 
parties  right  and  natural  that  Grillparzer  should 
take  up  his  abode  with  the  orphans  as  their  "  Zira- 
merherr,"  All  ideas  of  marriage  were  given  up, 
and  the  middle  sister,  Kathi,  remained  his  liebt 
Braut  to  the  end  ;  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  of 
his  life  he  called  her  so  from  habit  and  without 
disguise,  and  she  inherits  all  his  literary  and  other 
property ;  but  this  is  a  mere  formality,  for  the  sis- 
ters scarcely  have  a  separate  existence. 

ANTICIPATION. 

When  failing  health,  or  cross  event, 

Or  dull  monotony  of  days. 
Has  brought  me  into  discontent. 

That  darkens  round  me  like  a  haze, 
I  find  it  wholesome  to  recall 

Those  chiefest  goods  my  life  has  known, 
Those  whitest  days,  that  brightened  all 

The  checkered  seasons  that  are  flown. 

No  year  has  passed  but  gave  me  some  ; 

O  unborn  years,  nor  one  of  you — 
So  from  the  past  I  learn — shall  come 

Without  such  precious  tribute  due. 
I  can  be  patient,  since  amid 

The  days  that  seem  so  overcast. 
Such  future  golden  hours  are  hid 

As  those  I  see  amid  the  past. 
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In  this  busy  world,  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  hopes  disappointed  and 
aims  unattained,  successes  few  in  number, 
and,  when  achieved,  marred  in  the  enjoy- 
ment by  a  thousand  accidents,  it  seems 
more  like  a  fable  than  a  simple  fact  that 
any  man  should  have  attained  to  more 
than  a  decade  beyond  the  usual  term  of 
life,  and  should  have  it  in  his  power,  whilst 
closing  a  review  of  uninlermitted  enjoy- 
ment and  success,  to  state  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced throughout  no  other  drawback 
than  "  a  certain  vague  feeling  of  alarm  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  exemption 
from  the  commonly  besetting  ills  of  life." 

Sir  Henry  Holland's  autobiography  was 
pHnted  a  few  years  a^o  foi  private  distd- 
buli<m ;  a  second  edition,  simply  for  the 
use  of  friends,  followed  shortly,  and  is  at 

'  X/aelUttiMt  af  Pott  Lift.  By  Sir  Henav 
HoLLAsn,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  etc,  etc.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ro^  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
Phjsiciui  in  Ordinary  to  Ihe  Queen.  D.  Ap^e- 
ton  &  Co.     1873. 

Niw  Serus.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  6. 


length  given  to  the  public  in  an  extendecf 
form.  We  are  glad  to  introduce  our  read- 
ers to  the  record  of  a  life  exceptionally 
prosperous  and  happy,  the  course  of  whicba 
though  marked  by  no  startling  or  uncom- 
mon events,  affords  a  crowd  of  incidents 
of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  charac- 
ter. 

We  have  before  us  the  reminiscences  of 
an  individual  who  seems  to  have  been  bom 
with  two  especial  tastes,  and  these  tastes 
have  dominated  hiswhole  career.  He  has 
indulged  them  without  intermission,  simul 
taneously  with  the  pursuit  of  the  profes- 
sion he  had  chosen,  and  he  tells  us  that  he 
"  had  found  it  possible  so  to  combine  the 
fullest  gra.tification  of  his  tastes  with  due 
regard  to  the  objects  and  interests  of  his 
profession,  that  nothing  had  been  forfeited 
by  their  conjimction." 

The  love  of  travel  and  of  society  are 
the  tastes  here  referred  to,  and  we  are  able 
to  trace  how  in  their  pursuit  they  naturally 
aided  one  another.    The  former  of  thes& 
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was  carried  out  to  an  extent  which  seems 
marvelous  and  almost  excessive,  the  pleas- 
ure being  intensified  at  the  beginning  by  a 
certain  mixture  of  adventure  added  to  the 
incentive  of  curiosity  for  which  there  is  no 
longer  room  under  our  present  facilities  of 
locomotion,  and  the  multiplied  descrip- 
tions of  everv  comer  of  the  world  afford- 
ed  by  the  innumerable  publications  of  ex- 
cursionists. The  road  to  the  gratification 
of  the  second  taste  was  opened  out  by  the 
materials  collected  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
first,  and  admission  to  all  the  most  distin- 
guished society  of  the  day,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  facilitated  by  the  posses- 
sion of  remarkable  conversational  powers. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  details  of  such 
a  life  as  this,  given  by  one  who  writes  as 
pleasantly  as  he  tilks,  could  not  fail  to  form 
a  fascinating  book,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  task 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  slight  account 
of  it. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  informs  us  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  year  1788  at  Knutsford, 
in  Cheshire ;  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  Wedgwood  family,  and  through  them 
with  the  Darwins ;  and  that  his  early  teach- 
ing was  received  at  a  school  at  Knutsford, 
and  afterwards  u;ider  the  Rev.  W.  Turner, 
at  Newcastle. 

The  course  of  his  education  was  con- 
tinued for  a  year  at  Bristol,  and  he  attend- 
ed two  sessions  at  Glasgow,  though  not  as 
a  matriculated  student.  His  medical  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  Edinburgh,  he  hav- 
ing, in  the  interval  between  his  school  time 
and  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  taken  the 
first  step  in  the  business  of  life  as  an  arti- 
cled clerk  in  a  merchant's  office  in  Liver- 
pool. Referring  to  his  time  spent  in  Liv- 
erpool, he  speaks  of  it  as  the  only  step  in 
life  which  could  in  any  sense  be  called  a 
iailure.  It  was  abandoned  on  discovering 
that  mercantile  pursuits  were  not  conge- 
inal,  and  he  dismisses  the  remembrance  of 
it  by  wishing  that  all  mistakes  in  the  great 
adventure  of  life  could  be  as  easily  re- 
deemed. 

Even  in  the  simple  annals  of  his  school 
.experience  we  find  passages  which  mark 
.the  future  man,  and  incidents  which  tend 
.to  develop  the  bent  of  his  future  career; 
-such  as  the  eager  desire  to  visit  new  dis- 
tricts, with  evidence  of  intelligent  observa- 
tion of  their  peculiarities.  Long  walks  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  afforded  the 
f  rst  gratification  of  this  propensity,  and 
we  may  at  the  same  time  observe  the  first 


keen  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of  society, 
and  the  tact  with  which  he  chose  the  ac- 
quaintance of  all  the  most  gifted  charac- 
ters who  came  within  his  reach,  some  of 
whom  have  since  been  known  to  fame. 
He  indicates,  too,  the  drawing  of  his  inter- 
est in  philosophical  researches,  as  seen  by 
his  watching  the  variations  of  the  tides  in 
the  Tyne,  and  refemng  these  variations  to 
the  influence  of  astronomical  causes.  His 
delight  in  the  Tyne  was  the  first  awaken- 
ing of  his  love  for  rivers,  which  was  after- 
wards so  fully  gratified  by  tracing  the 
course  of  every  stream  of  magnitude  in 
Europe,  and  almost  in  the  world.  He 
closes  a  beautiful  passage  about  his  recol- 
lections of  famous  rivers  by  saying,  that 
"  in  the  poetry  of  every  age  the  flow  of 
rivers  has  been  a  favorite  theme,  one 
symbol  of  the  lives  and  destinies  of  man." 

**  Eheii !  fugaccs,  Posthiime,  Posthume, 
Labuntur  anni." — Hor.  Od.  2,  iii.     .    .    . 

To  this  love  of  rivers  we  may  also  add 
hb  early  interest  in  physical  geography,  es- 
pecially his  love  for  island  scenery,  which 
was  after\vards  no  less  gratified  than  the 
love  of  streams. 

After  having  taken  his  medical  degree 
at  Edinburgh,  Sir  Henry  Holland  proceed- 
ed on  a  voyage  to  Iceland  in  18x0,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  read  the  joyous  record  of 
this  first  intense  delight. 

This  being  the  occasion  of  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sea,  we  find  an  allu- 
sion to  one  of  the  most  felicitous  circum- 
stances of  his  constitution — a  peculiarly 
happy  one,  because  it  made  his  delight  in 
the  preponderating  pleasure  of  his  life  to  be 
wholly  unalloyed.  Hear  it,  all  who,  wheth- 
er for  duty  or  pleasure,  have  to  venture  on 
the  sea,  or  even  merely  to  cross  "  the  little 
silver  streak,"  that  there  is  one  man,  the 
fortunate  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was 
never  sick  at  sea.  It  is  tantalizing  to  or- 
dinary sufferers  to  read  our  author's  enu- 
meration of  his  unfailing  pleasure,  the  life 
of  open  space,  the  walking,  reading,  gaz- 
ing on  the  sea  and  sky  and  sleeping,  revel- 
ing in  the  sight  of  magnificent  spectacles, 
or  studying  calmly  in  his  cabin,  whilst  the 
wildest  storms  were  raging  furiously  above. 

It  is  a  joyful  description,  closed  with  a 
graceful  allusion  to  the  unmeasured  laugh- 
ter of  the  waves,  the  happy  metaphor  used 
by  -^schylus  in  his  "  Prometheus,"  and 
followed  by  a  remark  that  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  little  about  sea-sickness 
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should  be  found  in  the  classic  authors. 
We  might  suggest  in  relation  to  this  that  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ventured  out  on  their  short  coasting 
voyages,  except  in  quiet  weather,  though 
their  familiarity  with  sea-sickness  is  evident 
from  their  word,  nausea,  derived  from  vai^Sy 
"  navis."  That  the  allusion  to  it  should  be 
so  brief  in  Horace's  ninth  epode  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  battle  of 
Actium  took  place  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, a  period  of  the  year  when  the  Medi- 
terranean is  proverbially  calm. 

After  a  rapturous  passage  about  the 
joys  of  the  sea,  and  our  author's  own  im- 
munity from  the  evils  often  suffered  from 
it,  it  is  a  disappointment  to  find  the  subject 
dismissed  with  a  disclaimer  of  any  obliga- 
tion either  to  investigate  the  causes  of  sea- 
sickness, or  to  account  for  his  own  exemp- 
tion, and  a  regret  that  the  subject  has  not 
been  duly  handled.  We  should  have 
thought  that  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  ex- 
actly the  man  to  have  grappled  with  it 
successfully. 

The  causes  of  sea-sickness  and  their 
mode  of  action  must  be  within  the  reach 
of  scientific  investigation,  and  it  is  not 
quite  accurate  to  say  that  no  attempt  in 
this  direction  has  been  made.  An  ingeni- 
ous and  apparently  hopeful  theory  has  been 
propounded  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
late  Dr.  Wallaston,  sometime  President  of 
the  Royal  Society ;  though  unfortunate- 
ly Dr.  Wallaston's  explanations  were  less 
sound  and  clear  than  the  principles  which 
he  advanced.  This  is  scarcely  the  place, 
nor  have  we  room  to  criticise  the  point 
of  failure  in  the  explanation,  or  to  show 
what  in  our  opinion  ought  to  be  the  true 
development  of  the  argument.  It  is  a 
topic  on  which  much  light  may  yet  be 
hoped  for,  resulting  in  the  practical  bene- 
fit so  especially  needed  at  the  present  time. 

^ut  to  return  to  our  author.  Having  pre- 
pared for  his  profession,  before  he  entered 
on  its  practice,  it  was  a  most  judicious  cal- 
culation, both  as  to  pleasure  and  profit, 
which  induced  him  to  undertake  a  some- 
what lengthened  expedition  to  Iceland. 
There  was  sufficient  obscurity  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  not  only  to  gratify  the 
young  spirit  of  adventure  and  curiosity, 
but  to  make  the  book,  in  which  the  voyage 
and  exploration  of  the  island  are  descnbed, 
immensely  popular  with  the  general  pub- 
lic. It  did  more,  it  commended  itself  by 
a  felicitous  style,  and  by  evidence  of  much 


general  talent,  to  the  judgment  of  the  high- 
est class  of  readers,  and  opened  for  the 
young  aspirant  of  social  distinction  a  road 
to  the  best  society  of  the  time.  Into  this 
society  he  was  adopted  as  a  keen  observ- 
er, a  charming  writer,  and  an  admirable 
talker ;  and  after  this  his  course  was  clear. 

Although  Sir  Henry  Holland  purposely 
abstains  from  details  of  his  professional  life, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  family  affairs,  he  in- 
forms us  that  in  18 14  he  passed  a  year  on 
the  Continent  with  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  fell  in  with 
many  celebrated  personages,  notices  of 
whom,  together  with  the  incidents  of  his 
tour,  are  very  interesting.  Before  dismiss- 
ing his  short  reference  to  Queen  Caroline's 
career,  "  that  melancholy  passage  in  the 
history  of  the  time,"  Sir  Henry  Holland 
glances  at  the  sequel  and  at  the  part  he 
was  compelled  to  take  in  the  trial  of  1821, 
at  which  he  was  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence. He  alludes  feelingly  to  a  great 
change  which  was  apparent  in  the  queen's 
whole  temperament  and  mind,  which  he 
dates  from  the  repulse  she  had  encounter- 
ed at  the  doors  of  the  Abbey  and  at  West- 
minister Hall  on  the  day  of  the  king's  cor- 
onation ;  and  after  affording  some  particu- 
lars about  her  last  illness  and  deatli,  he 
mentions  as  a  strange  coincidence,  that "  no 
long  time  after  he  left  the  Princess  of  Wales 
he  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt,  and 
continued  to  attend  her  for  many  succes- 
sive years." 

Not  long  after  the  attendance  on  the 
Princess  of  Wales  our  author  was  pressed 
to  accompany  Lord  Amherst  to  China,  as 
physician  to  the  embassy.  This  he  declin- 
ed, and  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
course  would  be  preferred  which  opened 
out  the  promise  of  indulgence  for  every 
prevailing  taste  and  ambition,  viz.,  Euro- 
pean travel,  society,  and  a  successful  pro- 
fessional career.  Before,  however,  settling 
finally  into  the  possession  of  the  latter,  he 
took  another  look  at  Paris,  which  at  that 
moment  offered  a  strange  and  interesting 
spectacle,  the  description  of  which  will  be 
read  with  double  significance  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Prussian  armies,  and  he  watched 
the  consummation  of  a  noble  act  of  jus- 
tice and  moderation — one  outcome  of  the 
great  war  struggle — which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  sequel  of  the  late  fierce 
contest.  A  line  of  Scots  Fusiliers  was 
stationed  along  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre^ 
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calmy  guarding  the  work  of  preparation 
for  the  removal  and  the  relinquishment, 
to  their  proper  owners,  of  those  great 
works  of  art  which  had  been  at  once  the 
trophies  and  the  reproach  of  French  con- 
quest. 

After  this,  the  retrospect  of  Sir  Henry 
Holland's  professional  progress  is  very 
briefly  afforded.  He  considers  that  he 
fairly  entered  on  practice  in  1815.  He 
settled  first  in  Mount  street,  but  four  years 
of  success  enabled  him  to  improve  his 
locality  by  moving  into  Brook  street,  where 
he  has  continued  ever  since,  running,  as 
he  says,  "  deeply  into  a  long  lease  by  the 
length  of  his  own  life." 

He  mentions  in  a  note  that  his  dining- 
room  possesses  a  certain  history  of  its 
own,  traditionally  bequeathed  to  him.  Mr. 
Burke  frequently  dined  in  it  when  coming 
up  to  town  fix>m  his  house  at  Beaconsfield, 
and  we  may  add  that  there  are  many  now 
.  living  who  can  testify  how  well  the  present 
owner  has  carried  forward  the  tradition  of 
the  place  as  a  scene  of  frequent  rtunions 
of  wit  and  brilliant  society. 

After  this  period  of  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land's life,  he  began  a  series  of  annual 
rambles,  visiting  remote  placed  and  ex- 
amining innumerable  objects  of  interest,  to 
an  extent  which,  before  his  day,  would 
have  been  considered  wholly  impossible 
within  the  limits  as  to  time  which  he  allow- 
ed himself.  We  may  almost  look  upon 
Sir  Henry  Holland  as  the  institutor  of  the 
annual  tour  now  enjoyed  by  nearly  every 
body  in  England.  From  the  mere  excur- 
sionist to  Boulogne  to  the  climbers  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Caucasus,  every  one  has 
reason  to  thank  the  man  who  first  set  the 
example  of  seizing  this  annual  enjoyment. 

While  gleaning  a  few  of  the  rich  rem- 
iniscences of  Sir  Henry  Holland's  ram- 
bles, we  see  how  he  contrives  to  make  the 
reigning  love  of  travel  subservient  both  to 
his  love  of  pleasure  and  his  ambition ;  at 
the  commencement,  however,  sacrificing 
to  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter,  and 
reigning  in  the  appetite  for  wandering  and 
observing. 

His  advancing  practice,  he  says,  was 
materially  aided  by  visits  for  four  succes- 
sive years  \o  Spa.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Spa  baths,  he  alludes,  in  a  wellrdeserved 
strain  of  sarcasm,  to  the  modem  habit  of 
rushing  to  fashionable  "  cures ;"  and  whilst 
vindicating  the  reputation  of  the  place 
where  he  had  practiced  the  self-denial  of 


submitting  to  consecutive  visits  for  four 
years,  he  says,  that  ^  fiaishion  and  fancy, 
quite  as  strong  in  regard  to  remedies  as  to 
other  objects  m  life,  now  carry  the  period- 
ical swarms  of  real  or  imaginary  invalids 
to  places  less  salubrious  than  the  elder  and 
nearer  springs  of  Spa."  He  quotes  the 
words  of  Pliny,  "  Medici  qui  diverticulis 
aquarum  fallunt  segrotos ;"  and  then  ends, 
where  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a 
lengthened  comment,  on  the  "  I'm  order- 
ed to  go  there,"  which  is  the  ready  excuse 
for  many  an  indulgence  of  wiUfid  selfish- 
ness. 

Our  author,  however,  drops  the  subject, 
but  not  before  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve that  a  long  list  of  royalties  and  not- 
ables fell  within  his  reach  at  Spa;  and 
what  with  princes,  and  gartered  English 
noblemen,  and  Madlle.  Mars  at  the  little 
theatre,  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and 
Prince  Talleyrand,  it  did  not  turn  out  that 
a  very  onerous  course  of  self  denial  had 
been  imposed  on  him  by  submitting  for  a 
few  years  to  so  short  a  tether  as  that  be- 
tween England  and  Belgium. 

Glancing  back  at  the  record  of  his  pro- 
fessional life,  we  find  some  explanation  of 
his  not  having  gone  through  the  valuable 
routine  of  hospital  experience.  Sir  Henry 
Holland  partly  excuses  the  omission,  on 
the  ground  of  having  felt  that  to  under- 
take such  duties  would  interfere  with  exten- 
sive foreign  travel — to  go  abroad  at  that 
time  having  been  a  much  more  serious 
undertaking  than  it  is  to  start  for  an  au- 
tumn excursion  in  the  present  day ;  these 
modem  flights  being  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  the  duties  of  hospital  prac- 
tice. But  there  was  another  motive  to 
decline  the  assumption  of  public  work ; 
the  fact  that,  having  already  tasted  of  the 
exhilarating  fountain  of  success — ^in  com- 
mon parlance,  having  got  his  foot  upon 
the  ladder — he  felt  there  would  be  *  a 
worldly  risk  in  changing  his  general  plan 
of  life.  It  was  better  to  go  on  and  reap 
the  harvest,  than  to  go  back  and  sow  the 
seed. 

These  records,  all  amleur  de  rose^  go  on 
to  display  the  flow  of  success  advancing 
calmly  and  abundantly  throughout ;  they 
allude  to  the  extent  of  his  practice — which 
was  limited  only  by  consideration  of  vol- 
untary pmdence;  to  his  appointment  as 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  physicians,  and  to 
the  bestowal  of  a  baronetcy  during  the 
Administration  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  an  hon- 
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or  which  had  been  declined  under  that  of 
Lord  Melbourne;  and  to  complete  this 
short  summary  of  his  professional  career, 
the  information  is  afforded  that  the  relin- 
quishment of  practice  was  effected  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  had  accompanied  its 
acquisition.  The  retirement  was  gradual, 
and  wholly  vrithin  control,  accompanied, 
he  says,  **  with  none  of  those  abrupt 
changes  and  dissociations  which  often  af- 
flict the  latter  stage  of  a  successful  pro- 
fessional career,  and  make  leisure,  when 
attained,  a  burden  rather  than  a  relief." 

Sir  Henry  Holland  speaks  of  innumer- 
able opportunities  for  making  observations, 
not  merely  medical,  which  were  afforded 
in  the  course  of  his  professional  life.  As, 
for  instance,  he  often  gained  insight  into 
the  causes  which  govern  many  political 
events,  and  was  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
certain  changes  not  obvious  to  the  public 
eye.  He  offers  the  general  remark,  that 
'*  many  anomalous  incidents  of  history 
have  their  explanation  laid  bare  by  the  in- 
tercourse of  phjrsician  and  patient,  prov- 
ing how  largely  bodily  temperament  has 
its  share  with  mental  in  the  government  of 
the  world." 

As  a  proof  of  Sir  Henry  Holland's 
wide-spread  opportunities  for  the  pursuit 
of  this  curious  mquiry,  he  relates  that  he 
had  counted  no  less  than  six  Prime  Min- 
isters of  England  as  his  patients,  and  be- 
sides these,  and  many  other  members  of 
several  administrations,  he  had  innumer- 
able patients  both  in  diplomatic  and  in 
military  life ;  he  had  intimate  knowledge 
of  most  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  time, 
and  beyond  his  r3U  of  medical  adviser,  he 
had  occasionally  been  able  to  utilize  for 
their  service,  upon  many  critical  occasions, 
his  own  varied  knowledge  and  keen  ob- 
servation. 

He  speaks  of  a  sort  of  semi-diplomacy 
in  which  he  had  been  sometimes  concern- 
ed, reminding  us  in  that  particular  of  an- 
other member  of  the  medical  profession 
— Dr.  Addington — ^whose  son  became  in 
due  time  one  of  the  six  Prime  Ministers 
just  alluded  to.  The  affair  of  the  Oregon 
Treaty  was  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
there  were  others  of  later  date,  in  which 
he  was  able,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  aid 
particular  negotiations  then  in  progress. 

Our  author  seems  to  delight  in  recalling 
peculiar  coincidences  in  his  observations  of 
public  events.  As,  for  example,  he  was 
visiting  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  at  Constan- 


tinople, when  he  witnessed  the  first  ag- 
gression upon  Turkey  by  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria— in  demanding  the  extradition  of  Kos- 
suth and  other  Hungarian  refugees.  Again, 
in  1852,  he  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  seeing 
much  of  the  ambassador.  Sir  H.  Seymour, 
whilst  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  impend- 
ing cloud  of  the  Crimean  war. 

He  refers  to  his  numerous  opportunities 
of  observing  military  details : 

"  Though  I  have  never,"  he  says,  *'  fired 
a  gun  or  pistol  in  my  life,  it  is  singular  how 
often  my  travels  have  brought  me  upon 
scenes  of  modem  as  well  as  ancient  war- 
fare. My  recollections  of  the  latter  em- 
brace among  the  battle-fields  of  Greece 
Marathon,  Salamis,  Thermopylae,  Plataea, 
Leuctra,  Mantinea,  Chseronea,  Pharsalia, 
Pydna,  and  Actium  j  all  of  which  I  have 
visited,  and  some  of  them  diligently  ex- 
plored  But  to  come  from 

these  earlier  ages  to  our  own  century  of 
war  and  bloodshed ;  I  have  twice  travers- 
ed parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  during  the 
great  Peninsular  War ;  visited  the  military 
hospitals  when  crowded  with  wounded 
from  the  storming  of  Badajoz ;  heard  the 
bombardment  of  Cadiz  by  Soult ;  witness 
ed  the  following  year,  between  Alicante 
and  Valencia,  the  flight  of  a  Spanish  divi- 
sion before  the  French  under  General  Ha- 
rispe  and  had  here  a  somewhat  narrow 
escape  of  being  taken  prisoner  with  them. 

"  I  rode  over  the  batde-fields  of  Vit- 
toria,  while  many  were  still  lying  unburied, 
and  witnessed  the  arrival  in  that  city  of 
wounded  prisoners  from  the  Pyrenees, 
.  .  .  .  Afterwards,  at  Naples,  I  ac- 
companied King  Joachim,  mounted  on 
one  of  the  royal  horses,  to  a  review  of  his 
army  when  about  to  depart  on  the  ill-fated 
march  against  the  Austrians.  Twice  I 
have  been  in  Algeria  during  the  French 
war  of  conquest  there.  ....  Trav- 
eling through  Holstein  in  1848,  I  saw 
something  of  the  petty  war  of  Germans 
and  Danes ;  and  at  a  later  period  in  1863, 
when  seventy -five  years  of  age,  I  was  an 
active  spectator,  I  will  not  say  actor,  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  civil  war  then  rag- 
ing in  America."    . 

The>only  inconvenience  from  this  fre- 
quent proximity  to  war  appears  to  have 
been  an  occasional  military  arrest.  One 
of  these  mishaps  arose  firom  the  untimely 
use  of  a  sketch-book,  and  it  seems  that 
the  accident  resulted  in  the  final  termina- 
tion of  our  author's  short  flirtation  with 
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the  fine  arts ;  a  result  which  no  one  can 
deplore,  considering  how  little  time  could 
be  spared  in  such  a  life  to  prolong  the  in- 
timacy into  a  more  fruitful  acquaintance. 

The  last,  and  to  all  appearance  the  most 
perilous,  arrest  occurred  in  1846,  when  he 
inadvertently  adopted  a  stranger  as  a  fel- 
Idw-traveler  on  a  journey  from  Breslau  to 
Cracow.  We  marvel  that  one  so  prudent 
and  acute  should  have  committed  himself 
to  sliare  the  fortunes  of  an  unknown  com- 
panion during  troublous  times.  The  mis- 
take was,  however,  committed,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  both  were  arrested  and  con- 
veyed, under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Cracow.  We  marvel,  ^Iso,  at 
another  still  more  unguarded  act.  It  ap- 
2>ears  that  on  approaching  Cracow,  the 
stranger-companion  had  been  seized  with 
a  panic,  and  had  been  able  to  succeed  in 
persuading  our  author  to  take  possession 
of  certain  dangerous  papers,  who,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  compromised  by  the 
possession  of  them,  merely  walked  away 
after  making  an  explanation,  carrying  them 
in  his  pocket,  whilst  the  poor  owner  was 
conducted  manacled  to  prison.  At  the 
first  opportunity  the  papers  were  torn  and 
delivered  to  the  winds.  Though  we  won- 
der at  the  want  of  prudence,  we  must  ad- 
mire the  generosity  of  the  act,  which,  un- 
doubtedly, saved  the  stranger's  life. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  innumera- 
ble opportunities  afforded  to  Sir  Henry 
Holland  for  cultivating  his  early  taste  for 
the  study  of  physical  geography.  He 
took  a  never-ending  delight  in  tracing  the 
course  of  rivers;  he  also  dwells  on  his  pe- 
culiar interest  in  volcanic  countries : 

"  I  have  been,  and  I  am  probably  alone 
in  this,  on  the  several  summits  of  Hecla, 
Etna,  and  Vesuvius,  and  have  attempted, 
but  failed  by  accident,  to  ascend  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe.  I  have  visited  the  still  ac- 
tive volcanic  isles  of  the  Lipari  group  and 
Santorin ;  and  more  frequently  the  extinct 
volcanic  regions  of  Europe — those  of  Au- 
vergne,  the  Vivarais,  the  Eysel,  and  Rhine, 
and  of  the  Roman  States.  Madeira  and 
Porto  Santo,  also,  I  may  name  among 
the  more  wonderful  results  I  have  seen 
of  these  volcanic  actions  now  locally  ex- 
tinguished." 

And  although  he  laments  never  having 
witnessed  any  actual  eruption  beyond  the 
chronic  action  of  Stromboli,  he  rejoices  in 
having  enjoyed  a  personal  experience  of 
more  than  one  earthquake.     The  first  was 


in  Boeotia — the  second  in  Africa,  which 
'  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
did  not  better  the  digestion  of  a  "  filet  de 
lion,"  on  which,  in  comp>any  with  two 
French  officers,  he  had  supped  the  even- 
ing before. 

In  a  general  review  of  the  impressions 
made  by  travel,  he  endeavors  to  decide 
which  of  those  scenes  of  beauty  and  won- 
der that  have  most  forcibly  fixed  them- 
selves on  his  imagination  and  memory  de- 
served the  preference. 

After  remarking  on  how  much  the  casu- 
al incidents  of  the  journey  and  the  weath- 
er, as  well  as  peculiar  tastes  and  tem- 
perament, influence  the  impressions  made 
by  various  scenes,  he  selected,  as  the  most 
striking  of  his  recollections,  the  view  from 
the  ruined  theatre  of  Taormina,  in  Sicily, 
and  that  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  in  de- 
scending upon  the  valley  of  Orotava.  Al- 
so the  first  sight  of  the  city  and  plain  of 
Damascus.  He  then  adds,  for  the  com- 
fort and  encouragement  of  the  common 
crowd  of  excursionists,  who,  in  compari- 
son with  this  gigantic  wanderer,  may  be 
called  mere  stay-at-home  travelers — ^liis 
recollection  of  the  first  sight  of  the  Alps, 
from  the  crest  of  the  Jura — so  reducing 
his  allusions  to  the  level  of  the  experience 
of  perhaps  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
of  our  readers;  though  he  again  leaves 
them  wofully  behind,  when  he  flies  off  to 
the  summit  of  Pentelicus,  and  displays  his 
endless  resources  of  association  and  com- 
parison, by  glancing  at  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
suddenly  recurring  to  the  great  volcanic 
lake  of  Thinguellir,  in  Iceland.  Again, 
as  specimens  of  the  most  exquisitely  pic- 
turesque localities,  we  have  "  the  water- 
falls, rapids,  lakes,  and  forests  in  the  Ui> 
per  Ottawa,  in  Canada,  and  find  the  de- 
scription of  a  twelve  hours*  voyage  in  a 
bark  canoe,  manned  by  Indians  and  Ca- 
nadian voyageurs,  varied  by  the  shooting 
of  rapids,  and  enlivened  by  the  chorus  of 
voices  keeping  time  with  the  paddles  of 
the  canoe;  the  day's  dinner  dressed  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  with  beavers  working 
at  their  dams  hard  by ;  the  day  conclud- 
ed by  a  six  miles'  drive  through  a  for- 
est of  bare  trunks  of  trees,  blasted  by  re- 
cent fire."  After  adverting  by  a  rapid 
transition  to  the  scenery  of  the  blue  moun- 
tains of  Jamaica,  we  perceive  the  leading 
passion  for  society  dominating  over  our 
author's  admiration  of  the  glories  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  leading  him  back  to 
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the  great  world  of  London,  as  he  records 
his  having  joined  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Niagara.  We  therefore  naturally  follow 
him  into  his  reminiscences  of  social  life, 
and  his  sketches  of  some  of  the  distin- 
guished personages  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  Of  these  his  recollections  of 
Holland  House  are  amongst  the  most  re- 
markable. He  is  of  opinion  that  nothing 
in  London  life  has  yet  replaced  what  was 
the  habitual  society  to  be  found  there : 

"  The  master  hand  which  guided  it  was 
in  fact  that  of  its  mistress,  Lady  Holland, 
a  remarkable  woman  in  every  way — well 
remembered  by  all  who  knew  her — diffi- 
cult to  describe  to  those  who  did  not.  Su- 
preme in  her  own  mansion,  she  exercised 
a  singular  and  seemingly  capricious  tyran- 
ny, even  over  guests  of  the  highest  rank 
and  condition— capricious  it  seems,  but 
there  was  in  reality  intention  in  all  she  did, 
and  this  intention  was  the  maintenance  of 
power,  which  she  gained  and  strenuously 
used,  though  no  one  knew  better  how  to 
change  her  mood  and  to  soothe,  by  kind 
and  flattering  words,  the  provocation  she 
had  just  given,  and  was  very  apt  to  give. 
In  this  latter  case,  indeed,  she  was  able, 
by  a  native  generosity  of  mind,  which 
never  failed  to  show  itself  in  kindness 
where  kindness  was  wanted.  In  my  long 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  Lady  Holland, 
I  never  knew  her  to  desert  an  old  friend, 
whatever  his  condition  might  be.  Many 
things,  seeming  willful  and  incongruous  in 
her,  might  be  explained  through  this  hap- 
pier quality  of  mind,  blended  with  that 
love  of  power  which,  fostered  by  various 
circumstances,  pervaded  every  part  of  her 
life.  Her  influence  was  doubtless  aided 
by  large  general  reading,  of  which  she 
made  sedulous  and  skillful  use.  Her  man- 
agement of  conversation  at  the  dinner-ta- 
ble— sometimes  arbitrary  and  in  rude  ar- 
rest of  others,  sometimes  courteously  in- 
viting the  subject — furnished  a  study  in  it- 
self. She  was  acute  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween real  and  false  merit,  and  merciless 
in  her  treatment  of  the  latter.  She  was 
not  a  woman  of  wit  in  words,  but  had 
what  might  well  be  called  consummate 
practical  wit  in  all  her  relations  to  society. 
Once  only,  and  that  very  late  in  life,  she 
spoke  to  me  of  the  labor  she  underwent 
in  maintaining  the  position  thus  acquired. 
The  information  was  not  necessary.  My 
own  observation  had  already  made  me  well 
aware  of  it. 


It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  fair 
readers  who  might  by  chance  be  seized 
with  the  ambition  of  assuming  the  part  of 
a  leader  of  a  salon^  to  inquire  how  much 
of  the  success  of  the  Holland  House  so- 
ciety was  actually  attributable  to  the  pe- 
culiar talent  of  its  head,  and  how  much  to 
special  circumstances. 

Holland  House  was  an  attractive  local- 
ity, grand  and  luxurious  witli  traditions  of 
its  own,  and  filled  with  works  of  art ;  it 
was  pleasantly  retired  from  the  focus  of 
busy  life.  The  invited  guests  were  sure  to 
meet  the  very  pick  of  male  society,  and 
by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the 
family  were  protected  from  having  the 
conversation  diluted  by  what  they  might 
deem  feminine  insipidity,  or  at  any  rate 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  flutter  of  fem- 
inine tastes  and  interests.  All  these  were 
exceptional  advantages,  and  rarely  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  Tact,  of  course,  was  re- 
quisite at  first  to  choose  the  guests,  and  to 
bring  them  together;  after  that,  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  these  meetings  being  once  es- 
tablished, it  was  not  likely  to  require  espe- 
cial gifts  in  either  host  or  hostess  to  keep 
it  up. 

Of  course  the  political  complexion  of 
Holland  House  was,  as  our  author  re- 
marks, almost  exclusively  of  the  Whig 
party,  though  he  amusingly  adds,  that  it 
was  always  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  Lady 
Holland  when  sh?  could  catch  a  stray 
Tory  to  mingle  with  them.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Lady  Holland  would  have 
caught  as  many  Tories  as  she  could, 
though  at  the  same  time  she  probably 
would  have  thought  of  every  one  of  them 
as  Courier  did  once  of  Lamennais,  that  if 
they  had  lived  at  the  creation  they  would 
have  cried  out  "  Mon  Dieu,  conservons  le 
chaos." 

Of  Lord  Holland  himself  we  find  but  a 
short  notice : 

"  He  came  to  his  own  dinner-table  each 
day  wholly  ignorant  whom  he  was  to  find 
there,  but  greeting  all  alike  with  his  genial 
smile,  and  animating  all  by  the  charm  of 
his  conversation,  and  by  a  flow  and  feli- 
city of  anecdote  pecuHar  to  himself.  He 
sat  always  at  a  corner  of  his  own  dinner- 
table,  to  which  I  doubt  whether  he  ever 
himself  invited  a  guest." 

At  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Sir 
Henry  Holland  tells  us  that  the  Holland 
House  dinners  were  often  a  sort  of  minia- 
ture cabinet,  in  the  persons  assembled  and 
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the  matters  discussed.  He  recollected  one 
of  them  which  ended  to  himself  in  a  whim- 
sical contrast : 

"  Called  away  hastily,  by  a  message 
ftom  town,  I  quitted  the  table  at  which 
were  sitting  several  of  the  ministers — the 
Premier,  Lord  Grey,  amongst  them — in 
earnest  conversation  on  the  progress  of 
the  bill,  then  in  one  of  its  critical  stages ; 
a  few  minutes  after  I  got  into  an  ill-lighted 
Kensington  omnibus,  in  which  I  found 
a  dozen  people  loudly  and  passionately 
discussing  the  same  subject;  with  those 
affirmations  of  "  certain  knowledge,"  and 
the  "  best  authority,"  so  common  in  dis- 
putes of  this  nature,  especially  when  little 
is  really  known.  Sitting  silently  in  a  dark 
comer  of  the  omnibus,  I  derived  much 
amusement  from  the  sudden  change  of 
place  and  company ;  it  pictured  whimsi- 
cally the  diversities  as  well  as  resemblances 
common  to  all  grades  of  social  and  politi- 
cal life." 

Among  the  best  sketches  of  the  guests 
at  Holland  House  is  that  of  Talleyrand : 

"  His  face  and  figure  have  been  often 
described.  If  I  were  to  speak  of  them  as 
they  were  when  I  knew  him  I  should  say 
they  were  indescribable.  His  conversation 
was  cast  in  a  mold  of  its  own.  Short 
pithy  sentences,  poignant  in  their  sarcasms 
upon  men  and  events,  witty  without  eflfort, 
or  the  assumption  of  being  so.  The  bon 
mots  of  Talleyrand  have  been  often  re- 
corded. Wholly  absorbed  in  the  pleasure 
of  eating,  he  spoke  little  during  dinner, 
and  little  in  the  early  stages  of  digestion. 
This  devotion  to  the  single  meal  of  the 
day  he  did  not  seek  to  disguise.  Later 
in  the  evening  his  eloquence,  if  such  it 
might  be  called,  broke  out ;  and  more  than 
once  I  have  listened  to  him  until  midnight 
with  unabated  interest.  His  power  of 
simple  narrative  was  extraordinary ;  it  was 
a  succession  of  salient  pictures,  never  te- 
dious from  being  kept  too  long  before  the 
eye,  and  colored  by  an  epigrammatic  bre- 
vity and  felicity  of  language  peculiar  to 
himself.  Two  instances  occur  to  me  at 
this  moment :  one  a  description,  sarcastic 
chiefly,  yet  with  some  passing  touches  of 
pathos,  of  the  death-bed  of  Louis  XVHL, 
at  which  he  was  officially  present;  the 
other,  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  several  mar- 
shals of  the  French  army  who  gained  fame 
and  title  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon." 

Sir  Henry  Holland  then  glances  from 
Talleyrand  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  an  in- 


stance of  strongly  marked  contrast,  both 
in  character,  figure,  and  speech ;  and  in- 
cidentally remarks  that  he  visited  him  oc- 
casionally at  Richmond  Park,  but  more 
frequently  met  him  at  Lord  Stowell's  in 
Grafton  street. 

"  Lord  Stowell  and  Lord  Sidmouth  dif- 
fered widely  in  character  and  talent,  but 
were  united  by  family  ties,  common  poli- 
tics, and  a  conmion  love  of  port  wine. 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  the  talker  of  the  par- 
ty, but  the  whimsical  roll  of  Lord  Stowell's 
massive  shoulder,  when  uttering  some 
phrase  of  dry  humor,  was  worth  more  to 
the  eye  than  any  amount  of  speech  to  the 
ear.  Lord  Alvanley's  description  of  him 
as  a  conceited  Muscovy  duck  had  an 
amusing  personal  reality  about  it." 

Among  many  similar  incisive  touches,  it 
is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  record  of  a  great, 
solid,  moral  excellence,  such  as  does  not 
often  find  place  in  dazzling  sketches  of  the 
great  world. 

Speaking  of  Lord  Lauderdale  as  one  of 
the  most  assiduous  frequenters  of  Hol- 
land House,  there  is  this  eulogium  : 

"  If  a  family  imbroglio  occurs,  whatev- 
er its  nature,  in  a  large  circle  in  which 
Lord  Lauderdale  lived,  he  was  sure  to  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  it  as  adviser,  media- 
tor, and  controller ;  I  never  knew  him  so 
alert  and  happy  as  when  he  had  a  matter 
of  this  kind  in  hand." 

Less  wholesome,  unhappily,  is  the  cha- 
racteristic sketch  which  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land has  afforded  of  Rogers.  "  He  could 
be,  and  was  ever  generous  to  poverty,  and 
real  distress ;"  but  then  follows  the  anti- 
thesis :  "  he  was  intolerant  to  all  that  pre- 
sented itself  as  social  rivalry  to  himself ; 
there  was  foundation  for  the  remark  that 
a  simple  note  from  Rogers  generally  con- 
veyed some  indirect  satire  on  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  follow  our  author  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  visitors  at  Holland  House,  or 
of  those  he  met  at  other  distinguished 
dinner-tables.  It  would  include  a  list  of 
every  personage  of  great  mark  then  alive, 
whether  distinguished  in  politics,  litera- 
ture, or  art. 

Of  his  intercourse  with,  and  his  know- 
ledge of,  the  great  potentates  of  the  peri- 
od, we  have  some  interesting  intimations. 
Those  regarding  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
allude  to  many  of  the  most  critical  points 
of  the  eventful  career : 

"  I  was  summoned  in  the  spring  of  183 1 
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hastily  to  a  house  in  Holies  street,  and 
found  there  a  young  man  suffering  under 
gastric  fever,  and  a  lady  hanging  over  his 
bed;  this  was  Prince  Napoleon  and  his 
mother.  Queen  Hortense,  just  arrived  from 
Paris,  and  the  illness  of  the  prince  serious- 
ly aggravated  by  the  conditions  of  a  se- 
cret and  anxious  journey On 

the  return  of  the  prince  to  London,  I  din- 
ed at  his  house  in  Carlton  terrace,  some 
ten  days  before  the  attempt  on  Boulogne, 
.  .  .  .  My  latest  intercourse  with  him 
abroad  was  at  Biarritz,  in  1862,  when  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power.  .... 
Forty  years  exactly  from  the  time  I  first 
saw  him  in  Holies  street,  I  visited  him  at 
Chislehurst  an  exile  again." 

With  the  same  disposition  to  seize  on 
antithesis  and  coincidences,  Sir  Henry 
Holland  passes  into  the  region  of  science ; 
showing  that  his  recollections  comprise  the 
progress,  and  we  may  call  it  almost  the 
epigrammatic  completion  of  various  re- 
searches which  took  place  in  his  time.  As- 
tronomy, he  tells  us,  is  a  topic  in  which  he 
takes  an  especial  interest,  and  it  brought 
him  into  connection  with  many  eminent 
and  scientific  men  in  different  countries : 

"  Of  my  visits  to  observatories,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  that  which  most 
strongly  clings  to  my  memory  is  one 
evening  I  passed  with  Encke  and  Galle  in 
the  observatory  at  Berlin,  some  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  the  discovery  of  the 
planet  Neptune  on  this  very  spot,  and 
when  every  night's  observation  of  its  mo- 
tion had  still  an  especial  value  in  denoting 
the  elements  of  its  orbit.  The  night  in 
question  was  one  of  floating  clouds  gra- 
dually growing  into  cumuli,  and  hour  af- 
ter hour  passed  away  without  sight  of  the 
planet  which  had  just  come  to  our  know- 
ledge by  so  wonderful  a  method  of  pre- 
dicted search.  P'rustrated  in  this  main 
point,  it  was  some  compensation  to  sit 
and  converse  with  Encke  in  his  own  ob- 
servatory. The  stillness  and  darkness  of 
the  place,  broken  only  by  the  solemn  tick- 
ing of  the  astronomical  clock,  which,  as 
the  interpreter  of  the  celestial  times  and 
motions,  has  a  sort  of  living  existence  to 
the  astronomer.  Among  other  things  dis- 
cussed during  this  time  was  the  name  to 
be  given  to  the  new  planet.  Encke  told 
me  he  had  thought  of  Vulcan,  but  deem- 
ed it  right  to  remit  the  choice  to  Lever- 
rier,  then  supposed  the  sole  discoverer  of 
the  planet  and  its  place  in  the  heavens, 


adding  that  he  expected  Leverrier's  an- 
swer by  the  first  post.  Not  an  hour  had 
elapsed  before  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
observatory  announced  the  letter  expect- 
ed. Encke  read  it  aloud,  and  coming  to 
the  passage  where  Leverrier  proposed  the 
name  of  Neptune,  exclaimed — 

**  *  So  lass  den  Namen  Neptun  sein  V 

It  was  a  midnight  scene  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten :  a  royal  baptism,  with  its  long 
array  of  tides,  would  ill  compare  with  this 
simple  naming  of  the  remote  and  solitary 
planet  thus  wonderfully  discovered.  There 
is  no  place,  indeed,  where  the  grandeur 
and  wild  ambition  of  the  world  are  so 
thoroughly  rebuked  and  brought  into  lit- 
tleness as  in  the  astronomical  observa- 
tory." 

This  little  incident  is  very  interesting, 
and  we  can  almost  rejoice  that  our  au- 
thor's enjoyment  was  not  damped  at  the 
time  by  a  knowledge  of  how  litde  Encke 
had  to  do  with  the  discovery,  and,  conse- 
quently, how  little  right  he  possessed  to 
administer  the  royal  baptism :  the  naming 
of  the  planet  was  a  privilege  belonging  to 
Adams  and  Leverrier. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  after- 
wards in  the  Quarterly  Revie^Vy  Sir  Henry 
Holland  "sought  to  do  justice  to  the 
claims  of  Adams" — that  is,  he  invited  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  to  a  fact 
which  the  scientific  world  had  by  that  time 
become  quite  aware  of  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land was  also  at  Florence,  and  in  the  ob- 
servatory of  Donati,  on  the  very  day  when 
the  splendid  comet  of  1858,  named  after 
him,  made  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
earth. 

"  By  another  coincidence,  I  dined  that 
evening  with  Mrs.  Somerville,  probably 
the  only  woman  in  Europe  capable  of  cal- 
culating the  orbit  of  a  comet  from  the  ele- 
ments given  by  observation.  While  other 
ladies  at  Florence,  as  I  had  occasion  to 
know,  were  purchasing  tickets  in  the  State 
lottery  on  some  whimsical  fancy  of  num- 
bers connected  with  the  aspects  and  pe- 
riods of  the  comet,  Mrs.  Somerville  was 
contemplating  it  with  the  eye  and  intellect 
of  a  philosopher." 

We  join  our  author  gladly  in  awarding 
all  honor  to  the  translator  of  the  "  M^ca- 
nique  C61este"  of  Laplace,  but  it  is  hard 
not  to  allow  to  other  women,  also  our 
countrywomen,  the  eye  and  knowledge  of 
a  philosopher.     It  is  but  justice  to  remem- 
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ber  that  the  comet  which  goes  by  Encke's 
name  was  first  discovered  by  Miss  C. 
Herschell  in  1795.  Encke  only  detected 
its  periodic  return  and  its  elliptical  move- 
ment. 

At  another  time,  in  1850,  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  United  States,  Sir  Henry  Holland 
had  "  a  very  favorable  view  of  Saturn  and 
his  rings  only  a  few  days  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  third  ring."  All  reference  to 
these  rings  has  become  doubly  interesting 
since  they  have  been  proved  by  the  re- 
searches of  Maxwell  and  others  to  consist 
of  multitudes  of  discrete  bodies,  raising 
them  into  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of 
the  universe. 

Als  our  traveler  has  ascended  the  hills  of 
greatest  height,  so  he  has  visited  the  mines 
of  lowest  depth.     He  says : 

"  Beginning  in  youth  with  the  Northum- 
berland collieries  and  Cheshire  salt  mines, 
I  have  frequently  visited  the  copper  and 
tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  the  salt  mines  of 
Austria  and  Gallicia,  the  copper  and  silver 
mines  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  the  copper 
and  iron  mines  of  Sweden,  the  coal  and 
iron  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  the  mineral 
pitch  mines  of  Albania,  and  the  lead  mines 
in  Murcia,  in  Spain. 

**At  Andresberg,  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, I  descended  to  a  considerable  depth 
of  the  Sampson  mine,  the  workings  of 
which,  at  the  extreme  depth  of  2450  feet, 
were  then,  and  still  are,  the  deepest  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  though  not  so  near  its 
centre  as  some  of  our  English  coal  mines 
in  Durham  and  Lancashire." 

From  mines  it  is  an  easy  transition  to 
caves ;  and  we  are  told  of  the  delight  with 
which  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were 
explored,  especially  the  Mammoth  Cave 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  remarkable  caves  at 
Gibraltar. 

Every  object  of  curiosity  seems  to  have 
been  visited,  till  the  reader  almost  finds  it 
a  disappointment  to  miss  the  description 
of  an  aeronautic  voyage,  and  is  tempted  to 
the  inhumanity  of  wishing  that  our  author 
had  been  shut  up  in  Paris,  and  that  we 
had  been  able  to  welcome  him  back  by 
means  of  the  "  ballon  montd." 

As  it  is,  the  book  is  not  wholly  destitute 
of  the  record  of  an  aerial  adventure :  we 
find  one,  though  only  in  a  mild  form,  in 
an  ascent  to  the  monastery  of  Dios  Ste- 
phanos, "  enclosed  in  a  net,  and  swinging  in 
open  air  for  three  minutes  while  reaching 
the  perpendicular  height  of  180  feet,  and 


then  finding,  under  a  wooden  shed,  three 
or  four  decrepit  monks  working  at  a  de- 
cayed windlass,  to  whom  I  had  been  in- 
debted for  the  ascent,  and  by  whom  I  was 
to  be  let  down  in  like  aerial  way." 

Sir  Henry  Holland  seems  to  have  adopt- 
ed certain  habits  as  favorable  to  the  possi- 
bility of  accomplishing  so  much  in  a  re- 
stricted time,  and  to  these  he  rigidly  ad- 
hered. One  of  these  rules  was  to  abstain 
from  the  foible  of  collecting — the  only  ap- 
proach to  such  a  weakness  being  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  walking-sticks,  which,  he  says,  he 
never  made  use  of  in  his  life.  Those  who 
know  him  will  understand  that  he  had  no 
temptation  to  improve  his  rapid  and  elastic 
movements. 

He  seems  to  have  made  another  resolu- 
tion, not  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  the 
examination  of  every  picture  or  other  work 
of  art  which  came  within  his  reach.  We 
can  sympathize  with  any  one  who  declines 
to  traverse  miles  and  miles  of  picture  gal- 
leries to  catch  a  hasty  glimpse  at  their 
contents  and  we  can  enjoy  a  rebuke  to 
the  pretension  and  the  ignorance  with 
which  many  would-be  dilettanii  go  ftissily 
about ;  but  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  Sir 
Henry  Holland  in  his  objection  to  the 
"  trick  of  running  in  and  out  of  two  or 
three  hundred  churches." 

No  doubt  the  habit  of  visiting  every 
church  may  be  as  much  a  mere  affectation 
as  that  of  seeing  pictures;  but  every  an- 
cient church  is  in  itself  a  monument  of  the 
history  of  the  place,  and  Church  architec- 
ture is  one  of  the  most  practical  as  well  as 
the  most  interesting  of  studies.  We  can 
hardly,  therefore,  conceive  that  the  exam- 
ination of  many  specimens  can  be  other- 
wise than  important  and  instructive. 

A  certain  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
architecture  is  of  course  indispensable  to 
an  intelligent  examination,  and  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Henry  Holland  we  can  appreciate 
his  reasons  for  not  going  deeply  into  the 
study.  He  perhaps  wisely  abstained  from 
cultivating  any  particular  bent  of  taste 
which  must  have  concentrated  his  interests 
and  made  the  wide  grasp  of  his  observa- 
tion impossible. 

Without  any  such  restriction,  it  required 
almost  superhuman  energy  to  get  through 
what  he  did — to  see  so  much  and  to  keep 
memory  on  the  alert,  so  as  to  have  power 
to  compare  every  new  sight  and  experience 
with  those  which  had  gone  before — and, 
after  all,  to  be  free  from  all  confusion  in 
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the  accumulated  impressions.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
usual  tourist's  diary.  Until  his  return  to 
England  he  kept  in  his  mind  a  vivid  and 
distinct  remembrance  of  all  that  he  had 
seen ;  and  yet,  whilst  he  was  actually  tra- 
veling, he  was  able  to  command  sufficient 
pKJwer  of  mental  abstraction  to  beguile  cer- 
tain solitary  evenings  in  foreign  hotels,  by 
preparing  scientific  articles  for  the  Edin- 
burgh  and  Quarterly  Review, 

In  the  short  space  that  remains  to  us  we 
may  turn  from  reminiscences  of  travel  and 
adventure,  and  sketches  of  the  great  world 
of  English  society,  to  a  brief  contemplation 
of  the  man  himself.  The  book  is  even  less 
remarkable  as  a  record  of  almost  incon- 
ceivably varied  incident  than  as  the  picture 
of  a  life  entirely  successful,  entirely  pleasu- 
rable, and  entirely  happy.  It  is  common 
to  meet  with  men  full  of  years  looking  to- 
ward the  close  with  utterances  of  praise 
for  the  outcome  of  the  checkered  path 
which  they  have  traversed ;  but  never  be- 
fore did  we  meet  with  any  human  lot  wholly 
without  vicissitude  or  disappointment,  or 
trials  of  temper,  or  anxieties  as  to  fortune, 
or  injustice  from  the  world,  or  without  any 
change,  in  short,  except  from  one  desired 
success  or  another ;  and  all  this  in  an  in- 
dividual who  has  very  decided  tastes  and 
ambitious  aims,  and  who  began  life  with 
no  force  of  native  circumstances  or  posi- 
tion to  push  him  forward  on  the  course 
he  had  chosen. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 


were  the  endowments,  intellectual  and 
physical,  which  must  have  combined  to 
make  all  this  possible ;  and  in  doing  so  we 
might  help  some  who  desire  to  emulate 
the  attractive  career.  We  may,  at  least,  in 
passing,  hint  at  a  few  minor  peculiarities 
which  are  discernible  as  having  been  con- 
ducive to  this  felicitous  result. 

Such,  for  example,  as  the  adoption,  at 
the  beginning,  of  a  definite  plan  of  life, 
with  the  strong  determination  never  to  be 
diverted  from  the  fixed  aims  in  view ;  also 
the  resolution  never  to  miss  an  opportuni- 
ty, great  or  small,  which  bore  on  those  es- 
pecial aims ;  this  rule  induced  a  power  of 
turning  even  deficiencies  into  advantages, 
as  exemplified  in  the  instance  that  the 
want  of  college  education  was  used  as  a 
stimulus  to  more  energetic  application  to 
classic  literature  in  after-life. 

Again,  we  observe  the  cultivation  of  a 
temperament  so  calm  and  pliable,  that  no 
weak  point  was  open  where  over-sensitive 
feelings  could  be  exposed,  and  not  one  of 
the  little  rubs  of  active  life  could  find  pow- 
er to  ruffle  the  smooth  surface  of  a  mind 
wholly  occupied  with  its  appointed  aim. 

But  it  is  scarcely  permissible  even  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  these  supposed  as- 
pirants to  analyze  the  character  and  en- 
dowments of  a  living  autobiographer,  or  to 
treat  that  as  a  past  life  which  is,  we  trust, 
to  be  extended ;  and  we  will  close  with  a 
wish  that  the  years  which  follow  may  be 
as  full  of  happiness  as  those  which  have 
preceded  them. 
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The  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had 
of  Southern  Africa  was  soon  lost  to  the 
world ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Northern  Africa  by  the  Saracens  its 
Eastern  shores  had  not  been  visited  by 
Europeans  beyond  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb,  and  on  the  west  they  had  sent  no 
ship  further  south  than  the  limits  of  Mau- 
ritania. For  six  centuries  after  the  occu- 
pation of  North  Africa  by  the  Saracens 
naval  enterprise  was  almost  unknown  to 
Europe  :  but  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniards  made  themselves  famous  by 
maritime  adventures.  It  was  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal,  a  nephew  of  our  own  Herury 
IV.,  who  stimulated    and  directed    this 


spirit  of  daring  in  his  countrymen.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  this 
prince,  while  engaged  with  his  father  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Moors  of  Barbary, 
obtained  information  which  led  him  to 
think  (i)  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Portu- 
guese dominiohs  might  be  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  Western 
Africa,  and  (2)  that  a  new  way  to  India 
might  be  found  by  sailing  round  Africa, 
and  so  might  be  secured  for  Portugal  the 
vast  stores  of  wealth  which  had  hitherto 
been  at  the  exclusive  command  of  Genoa 
and  Venice.  And,  in  1415,  he  sent  out  an 
expedition  consisting  of  two  small  ships  to 
Western  Africa,  and  thus  inaugurated  that 
wonderful  series  of  geographical  enterprises 
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which  terminated  in  the  exploration  of  the 
whole  coast-line  of  Africa,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  long-sought  passage  to  In- 
dia. The  prince  did  not  live  to  see  these 
great  deeds  accomplished ;  he  died  in  1463, 
and  it  was  not  until  1498  that  Vasco  cje 
Gama  reached  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
thus  won  a  reputation  amongst  navigators 
only  second  to  that  of  Columbus. 

By  the  achievements  of  De  Gama  and 
his  predecessors  in  this  "great  drama  of 
discovery,"  and  by  the  conquests  of  Albu- 
querque and  others  who  succeeded  him, 
the  Portuguese  obtained  vast  possessions 
both  in  Western  and  Eastern  Africa.  The 
southern  portion  of  the  continent  they  did 
not  occupy,  for  then,  as  now,  it  was  emi- 
nently an  agricultural  country,  peopled  by 
tribes  offrude  hardihood,  and  it  offered, 
therefore,  but  few  temptations  to  men  who 
were  urged  by  a  desire  to  obtain  power 
and  to  make  wealth  speedily ;  but  in  the 
east  and  the  west  they  were  supreme.  Nor 
were  their  possessions  confined  to  the 
coasts.  I^y  degrees  they  obtained  much 
land  and  important  positions  in  the  inte- 
rior, partly  by  pushing  forward  their  mili- 
tary establishments  as  opportunities  offered, 
but  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  missionary  priests,  whose  patriotic  ar- 
dor was  not  less  than  their  religious  enthu- 
siasm, and  who,  while  striving  for  the  con- 
version of  the  natives,  were  equally  zealous 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Portuguese 
throne  and  nation.  And  for  a  time  it  seem- 
ed as  though  Portugal  would  rise  to  the 
height  of  her  grand  opportunity,  and  build 
up  in  Eastern  and  Western  Africa  great 
colonial  empires.  But  the  present  position 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  affords  an  illus- 
tration of  the  sad  results  of  opportunities 
neglected  and  power  abused,  perhaps  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  world. 

Of  the  Portuguese  in  Western  Africa  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge;  but  from  in- 
formation which  I  have  received  from  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  others  who  know  them,  I 
am  very  sure  I  do  them  no  wrong  by  say- 
ing that,  in  no  respect  do  they  differ  from 
their  countrvmen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent ; — and  their  personal  acquain- 
tance I  have  been  privileged  to  make. 

In  Eastern  Africa  the  Portuguese  pro- 
fess to  hold  the  whole  coast  from  Delagoa 
Bay  to  Cape  Delgado,  and  impprtant  es- 
tablishments and  towns  which  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles  inland  along  the  course 
of  the  River  Zambezi.     Theoretically  their 


form  of  government  is  excellent.  There  is 
a  governor-general  of  Mozambique,  hav- 
ing under  him  the  governors  of  Quillimane 
and  Inhambane,  on  the  coast,  and  Sena, 
Tete,  and  Zumbo,  on  the  Zambezi :  and 
subordinate  to  them  are  lesser  notabilities 
— Commandos  they  are  called — who  oc- 
cupy positions  as  rulers  of  districts  that 
have  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
provinces.  In  alliance  with  these  officials 
there  are  said  to  be  judges  and  magistrates 
for  the  due  administration  of  law,  and  a 
sufficient  military  force  to  protect  the  col- 
onists from  the  incursions  of  the  tribes  of 
the  interior.  The  instructions  which  the 
governors,  major  and  minor,  receive  from 
Portugal  express  in  high-flown  language 
the  most  exalted  sentiments.  Never  were 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
more  eloquently  set  forth ;  never  was  the 
duty  of  extending  such  blessings  to  the 
barbarous  heathens  more  urgently  enforc- 
ed. The  laws  are  faultless: — true,  they 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Portuguese  to 
enslave  the  Africans  when  moved  thereto 
by  the  necessity  of  the  colony,  yet  the  pro- 
visions which  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
master  towards  the  slave  are  so  admirably 
framed  with  reference  to  the  well-being  of 
the  slave,  that  by  them  the  slaves  are  shown 
to  be  far  better  off  in  all  things  than  their 
brethren  who  are  not  in  bondage.  Theo- 
retically nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
position,  the  policy,  and  character  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Africa.  Take  the  account 
which  they  give  of  themselves  and  you 
could  but  say  of  them, — Here  is  a  highly 
civilized  and  Christian  people,  the  worthy 
possessors  of  a  glorious  heritage,  potent  for 
good,  great  in  that  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  makes  light  of  difficulty  and  over- 
comes danger,  using  their  grand  capacity 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  land,  and 
to  raise  in  the  scale  of  humanity  the  bar- 
barous races  that  have  been  brought  under 
their  power  or  within  the  scope  of  their  in- 
fluence. 

And  now  for  my  experience  of  them. 

When  Livingstone  brought  the  river 
Zambezi  and  its  suitability  as  a  commercial 
highway  to  the  interior  before  the  world, 
the  Portuguese  promptly  declared  that 
they  were  its  legitimate  guardians,  and  that 
they  had  established  at  its  mouth  a  military 
force,  a  custom-house  and  all  other  appli- 
ances of  civilization,  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights  and  the  encouragement  of 
commerce.    AVhen  I  entered  the  Zambezi 
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this  is  what  I  saw,  a  flag-staff  from  which 
flaunted  the  flag  of  Portugal,  a  rectangular 
house  that  would  have  been  dignifled  by 
the  mistaking  it  for  an  English  cowshed, 
and  a  few  huts  such  as  the  natives  build. 
Of  buildings  domestic  or  governmental 
nothing  more.  The  house  was  for  the  of- 
ficer in  command,  the  huts  for  the  common 
soldiers,  and  such  other  people,  male  or 
female,  as  belonged  to  the  settlement.  The 
military  consisted  of  Senhor  A.,  the  officer 
in  question,  a  Portuguese  sergeant,  and  six 
natives  who  were  dressed  in  blue  cotton 
uniforms,  and  armed  with  old  muskets.  I 
did  not  at  first  meet  with  Senhor  A.,  but 
when  I  made  his  acquaintance  he  did 
honor  to  himself  and  his  government  by 
donning  his  uniform  and  parading  his 
troops.  The  display  was  so  amusingly  ab- 
surd that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughter.  The  Senhor*s  perceptive  facul- 
ties were  large,  he  saw  my  difficulty,  he 
divined  its  cause,  and  instead  of  resenting 
it,  he  sympathized,  for,  after  he  had  dis- 
missed his  soldiers,  he  held  out  his  hand, 
and  said,  *'  You  are  amused  at  what  you 
see.  Well  you  may  be.  If  I  were  not 
what  I  am  I  should  be  amused  too.  The 
position  is  very  absurd.''  Before  I  left  the 
country,  I  saw  much  of  this  man.  He 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  had  been 
wdl  educated.  He  knew  something  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  spoke  English,  French, 
and  Italian  fluently,  and  was  a  fair  mathe- 
matician. But  he  was  a  ruffian  according 
to  common  report.  In  Portugal,  by  his 
reckless  disregard  of  the  conventionalities 
of  life,  I  heard  that  he  gained  for  himself 
an  evil  reputation,  and  to  escape  more  un- 
pleasant consequences  had  been  obliged 
to  migrate  to  Africa,  where  he  was  hated 
and  shunned.  I  have,  however,  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  was  worse  than  many  in 
Portugal,  who  with  more  discretion,  man- 
aged to  keep  position,  and  in  most  things 
I  found  him  infinitely  the  superior  of  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  in  Africa.  His 
great  offense  with  them  was  that  he  spoke 
of  things  as  he  knew  them  to  be.  He 
prided  himself  upon  this,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion said  to  me,  "  I  am  a  blackguard  it  is 
true ;  but  in  that  I  do  not  differ  from  my 
countrymen  in  this  vile  land;  we  are  all 
blackguards  together.  But  in  one  thing  I 
do  differ  from  them ;  they  pretend  to  be 
better  than  they  are ;  they  are  humbugs, 
hypocrites,  all  you  like  that  is  mean.  I  am 
not  with  them  there.    I  hate  humbug,  and 


it  is  natural  that  humbugs  should  hate  me. 
I  care  not.  I  take  their  hate  as  a  com- 
pliment to  my  greater  integrity." 

From  this  man  I  obtained  much  inform- 
ation upon  the  position  which  his  country- 
men now  occupy  in  Africa.  In  reply  to 
my  inquiry  as  to  what  hold  they  had  upon 
the  land,  he  said, "  Upon  the  land  we  have 
no  hold.  We  have  a  few  important  posi- 
tions on  the  coast,  and  a  few  unimport- 
ant places  on  the  Zambezi ;  beyond  that, 
nothing.  Mozambique  is  our  capital,  in 
itself  it  is  strong ;  for  defense  it  is  impreg- 
nable against  all  assaults  from  natives,  and 
it  might  be  as  powerful  for  offense ;  but  it 
is  not.  We  are  powerless  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  city.  We  can  not  venture 
inland  twenty  miles  from  Mozambique 
without  the  consent  of  the  natives.  They 
are  once  more  the  masters  of  the  soil,  and 
they  shut  us  up  at  will  in  our  stronghold. 
Quillimane  is  better  placed,  the  tribes 
about  are  more  docile,  and  we  are  more 
free  to  move  at  our  pleasure  from  thence. 
Yet  our  power  is  but  small,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  barrier  which  the  Zambezi  in- 
terposes, Quillimane  would  soon  be  des- 
troyed by  the  Landeens  (a  branch  of  the 
Zulu  Kaffir  race)  who  keep  all  on  this  th« 
south  side  of  the  river  in  a  state  of  terror, 
and  impose  tribute  upon  us  at  will.  In- 
hambane  is  always  in  peril  from  the  na- 
tives ;  we  can  not  keep  a  foot  of  ^ound 
beyond  it.  Sena  is  in  ruins ;  Tete  is  pow- 
erless; and  at  Zumbo  you  will  but  find 
the  site  of  what  was  in  the  days  of  our 
prosperity  a  considerable  town." 

I  inquired  of  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mandos, who  were  said  to  govern  the  land 
in  those  parts  that  were  not  immediately 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  more  regular- 
ly constituted  authorities,  and  his  reply 
was,  "  Humbug  again  !  There  are  cer- 
tain men,  it  is  true,  who  have  made  them- 
selves powerful  here  and  there,  but  with 
one  exception  they  are  in  the  position  of 
rebels.  There  is  Senhor  V.,  for  instance, 
who  inherited  from  his  father  some  mo- 
ney, and  more  than  a  thousand  slaves. 
He  is  a  man  of  enterprise,  and,  not  being 
content  with  the  ordinary  life  of  Quilli- 
mane, he  armed  many  of  his  trustworthy 
slaves  and  made  an  expedition  towards 
the  Angoxa.  He  had  to  do  some  fight- 
ing, and,  being  better  armed  than  the  na- 
tives, he  did  not  fight  in  vain.  He  gain- 
ed territory,  built  himself  a  stockade,  and 
by  force  and  by  fiuud  has  become  a  great 
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man.  His  will  is  law,  and  his  followers 
obey  him,  and  only  him.  Fut  he  has  no 
wish  to  break  with  the  government,  and 
the  government  has  no  wish  to  break  with 
him.  He  has  free  scope  to  do  as  he  pleas- 
es, and  the  land  he  may  gain  is  formally 
secured  to  him  and  to  his  successors  for 
three  lives,  free  from  all  taxation.  This 
transaction  is  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
the  government  as  another  triumph  of  law 
and  order — as  another  proof  of  the  great- 
ness of  Portugal ;  whereas  V.  is  irrespon- 
sible, he  does  as  he  will,  and,  if  he  were 
to  die  to-morrow,  as  his  influence  is  pure- 
ly personal,  the  old  state  of  things  would 
again  prevail,  our  authority  would  not  be 
recognized  in  any  way.  V.  is  not  a  rebel, 
but  the  others  who  are  said  to  occupy  his 
office  are ;  and  they  are  the  centres  of  a 
state  of  things  which  realizes  hell  upon 
earth.  There  is  Mariano  and  Belchioro. 
(It  was  Belchioro's  marauders  who  mur- 
dered Captain  Faulkner  last  year.)  They 
are  infamously  notorious.  They  live 
amongst  slaves  and  the  natives  whom  they 
have  subjected  to  their  will,  and  who  now 
pander  to  their  desires.  They  outrage  all 
law,  human  and  divine,  unchecked.  They 
plunder  the  tribes,  and  they  destroy  where 
they  are  resisted.  Their  quest  is  ivory 
and  slaves,  by  means  of  which  they  pro- 
cure from  their  agents  in  Quillimane  and 
Mozambique,  who  are  generally  govern- 
ment officers,  wine  and  spirits,  and  such 
other  things  as  their  vices  and  wants  make 
necessary.  Sometimes  they  quarrel  with 
one  another,  when  they  are  near  neigh- 
bors, or  encroach  upon  each  other's  pre- 
serves, and  then  they  urge  on  their  fight- 
ing-men, as  your  countrymen,  I  am  told, 
urge  on  bull-dogs,  to  tear  and  destroy  one 
another ;  and  the  daily  strife  of  these  slave 
partisans  keeps  the  whole  country  in  tur- 
moil, and  ultimately  depopulates  it — for 
both  parties  plunder  and  make  slaves  of 
the  natives.  The  fact  is,  these  Comman- 
dos are  the  captains  of  slaving  and  rob- 
bing hordes.  They  do  incalculable  mis- 
chief, and  they  make  havoc  of  the  land. 
Through  them  good  government  is  impos- 
sible, for  they  keep  the  country  far  and 
wide  in  a  continual  state  of  anarchy  and 
bloodshed." 

Of  course,  it  is  only  in  such  a  land  as 
that,  and  where  slavery  had  thoroughly 
demoralized  the  people,  white  and  black, 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist. 
Inordinate  self-will,  and  all  the  worst  vices 


which  can  infest  humanit}',  almost  invari- 
ably are  manifested  in  men  who  dare  to 
regard  their  fellow-men  as  property,  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  do  a  horse  or  a  cow. 
I  can  quite  imagine,  however,  that  at  no 
time  was  slavery  in  our  own  colonies,  or 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  so  ut- 
terly brutalizing  in  its  effects  as  in  the  Por- 
tuguese African  colonies;  for  of  all  the 
forms  of  slavery  which  have  cursed  man- 
kind, that  which  is  constituted  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  Africa,  their  philanthropic  de- 
clamations to  the  contrary,  is  the  most 
brutal.     And   before  I  left  Senhor  A.  I 
had  a  very  fair  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this.     One  day  I  saw  him  superintending 
the  punishment  of  a  slave  boy  whom  he 
kept  to  wait  upon  him,  and  who  had  been 
guilty  of  some  act  of  disobedience.     The 
punishment  was  severe;  it  was  a  whip- 
ping inflicted  by  a  strong  man — the  Por- 
tuguese sergeant,  in  fact — with  a  three- 
thonged  whip,  each  thong  consisting  of  a 
plait  of  three  strips  of  buck-hide.     I  re- 
monstrated with  the  Senhor  upon  the  bru- 
taHty  of  this  punishment.     He  took  it  in 
good  part,  but  maintained,  as  a  principle 
which  can  not  be  set  aside,  that,  wherever 
slavery  is,  the  discipline,  even  under  the 
best  of  masters,  must  be  more  or  less  bru- 
tal, and  the  results  demoralizing  both  to 
master  and  slave :  especially  in  countries 
where  the  masters  form,  as  with  the  Por- 
tuguese in  Africa,  a  very  small  minority. 
"  You  can  not,"  said  he,  "  treat  a  slave  in 
this  land  like  a  free  man ;  do  so,  and  he 
will  rise  against  you  or  run  away.     You 
must  keep  them  under  by  the  whip,  and 
any  other  means  that  suggest  themselves, 
until  they  are  reduced  in  mind  and  soul  to 
the  condition  of  dogs,  and  live  only  for 
you.     You  see  that   man  ?"  pointing  to 
one  of  his  slaves,  a  stout-bodied,  sturdy- 
looking  fellow,  who  was  at  work  near  the 
house ;  "  well,  that  fellow  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  when  he  first  became  my 
property.     He  was  brought  down  here 
fresh  from  the  hills.     He  is  an  Achowa, 
and,  like  all  of  his  tribe,  had  some  inde- 
pendence of   character.     The  Achowas 
make    good   slaves   when   they  are   well 
broken  in,  but  out  of  five  you  are  fortu- 
nate if  you  get  one  molded  to  your  will, 
for  the  process  kills  them — that  is,  they 
will  die  rather  than  submit  to  you  as  un- 
reservedly as  is  needful.     This  fellow,  at 
first,  was  sullen  and  disobedient — thought 
of  his  home  on  the  hills,  his  wife  and  chil- 
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dren,  may  be.  Well,  that  was  nothing  to 
me ;  he  had  become,  through  the  opera- 
tions of  a  perfectly  legitimate  traffic,  my 
property  ;  for  though  the  law  prohibits  the 
exportation  of  slaves,  it  permits  slavery, 
and,  consequently,  the  buying  and  selling 
of  slaves  amongst  ourselves.  So  when  he 
was  disobedient  I  whipped  him  ;  when 
he  ran  away,  as  he  did  more  than  once,  I 
made  every  effort  and  spared  no  expense 
to  recover  him,  as  it  will  never  do  to  let  a 
slave  escape — better  kill  him — the  exam- 
ple of  a  successful  runaway  is  so  perni- 
cious to  the  rest.  At  last  he  gave  me  so 
much  trouble,  and  was  the  cause  of  so 
much  excitement  amongst  my  other  slaves, 
that  I  ordered  him  to  be  beaten  in  a  way 
that  I  hoped  would  kill  him,  and  his  pun- 
ishment was  severe  enough  to  kill  any  but 
a  brutoS'fiegros,     You  shall  see.      Come 

here,   you !"  called  out   the  Senhor 

to  the  man  in  question.  The  fellow  came, 
and  his  master  turned  down  his  loin-cloth, 
which  in  shame  he  had  carefully  tied  over 
large  scars  in  his  loins,  and  I  saw  from 
them  how  horribly  he  must  have  suffered. 
"  Well,  that  man  would  not  die,"  continu- 
ed the  Senhor.  "  Life  was  strong  in  him, 
as  it  is,  indeed,  in  all  of  the  Africans.  But 
the  whip  had  at  length  cleaned  the  mucus 
from  his  brain.  As  he  got  well,  he  be- 
came cheerful,  went  to  work  without  a 
murmur,  and,  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
his  position,  determined  to  get  to  himself 
as  much  pleasure  out  of  life  as  he  could. 
So  one  day  he  came  to  me,  and  said, 
*  Master,  give  me  a  wife ;  it  is  bad  for  a 
man  to  have  no  woman  to  light  his  fire, 
cook  his  food,  and  make  him  happy.*  I 
had  no  spare  women  at  that  moment,  and 
this  I  told  him. 

"  <  Will  you  give  me  a  woman  when  you 
have  one?*  asked  he. 

"*  Certainly;  I  shall  be  sending  ivory  to 
Quillimane  in  a  few  days,  and  I  will  have 
women  brought  in  return,*  said  I. 

"  *  That  is  good !  I  will  at  once  build  a 
house  for  her,*  was  his  joyful  response. 

"  *  I  received  three  women  in  exchange 
for  my  ivory ;  and  as  I  was  examining  my 
purchase,  the  Achowa  came  up  and  look- 
ed at  them.  Presendy  he  said,  *  Master, 
you  promised  me  a  wife;  will  you  give  me 
one  of  these  women  ?' 

"  *  Certainly ;  take  which  you  please.* 

" '  May  I  have  this  one?*  taking  hold  of 
the  hand  of  the  youngest  and  best  look- 
ing. 


"  I  gave  consent,  and  away  he  went 
with  her,  light  of  heart.  Time  passed ; 
the  wife  became  ill  from  maternal  causes. 
She  was  not  then  able  to  cook  the  Achowa*s 
food,  light  his  fire,  and  make  him  happy, 
and  the  man  was  evidently  getting  back 
into  his  old  state  of  mind. 

"  *  What  ails  you  ?'  said  I.  *  Do  you 
want  another  whipping  ?* 

"  *  No,  master,  no  ;  but  the  woman  you 
gave  me  is  ill ;  she  can  do  nothing  for  me. 
I  am  worse  off  than  if  I  had  no  wife,*  was 
his  reply. 

"  *Then  why  not  take  another  wife  ?* 

"  *  May  I  ?'  said  he,  with  animation. 

"  *  Surely.  There  is  So-and-So ;  take 
her.* 

"  And  he  took  her.  But  she  was  not 
the  last,  for  having  on  a  journey  he  under- 
took for  me  picked  up  another  girl,  he 
with  my  permission  took  her  to  wife  also. 
And  but  lately,  with  my  consent,  of  course, 
he  has  taken  to  a  fourth.  I  passed  by  his 
hut  the  other  day.  One  woman  was  in 
the  house  nursing  her  baby,  another  was 
preparing  the  evening  meal,  another  was 
threading  beads  and  making  a  necklace 
for  him,  and  he  was  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
the  fourth,  who  was  dressing  his  hair.  He 
looked  up  at  me  as  I  passed,  as  much  as 
to  say,  *  It  is  all  right,  master.  I  am  con- 
tent. I  shall  not  run  away  again.*  It 
was  necessary  to  give  this  man  the  whip 
first,  but  now  the  women  will  keep  him 
quiet.  Should  they  not — well,  he  must 
have  the  whip  again,  for  he  is  a  valuable 
fellow,  and  I  don't  mean  to  part  with  him 
easily.  Of  course  it  is  better  to  have  chil- 
dren and  educate  them  to  your  use,  but  we 
can  not  always  wait  for  that,  and  we  can 
not  always  afford  to  buy  those  who  have 
been  tramed ;  we  must  purchase  the  raw 
material  and  work  it  up  ourselves,  and  the 
process  truly  is  not  elevating  to  master  or 
slave.  I  am  not  naturally  a  cruel  man.  I 
do  not  use  the  whip  unless  it  be  necessary ; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  it  is  necessary :  al- 
ways necessary.  I  do  not  disguise  that 
fact ;  others  do ;  but  take  my  word  for  it, 
I  am  no  worse  than  any  other  of  the  mas- 
ters in  this  land.** 

"  But  have  the  masters  the  power  to 
punish  their  slaves  as  they  think  proper  ?*' 
inquired  I. 

"  By  law,  no ;  practically,  yes :  that  is, 
in  all  the  outiying  settiements,  for  the  law 
reaches  not  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  gov- 
ernor's house.     If  I  lived  at  Quillimane, 
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or  Mozambique,  or  at  Tete,  I  should  have 
to  be  discreet ;  for  unless  I  was  at  friend- 
ship with  the  governor,  he  has  the  power 
to  make  me  uncomfortable  if  I  took  the 
law  into  my  own  hands.  But  even  there, 
unless  you  are  at  enmity  with  the  authori- 
ties, you  can  get  your  slaves  whipped  ac- 
cording to  your  will,  and  without  incurring 
the  responsibility  of  your  own  deeds.  The 
law  says,  the  master  who  has  cause  to 
complain  of  his  slave  must  bring  him  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  and  prove  that  he  is 
guilty  of  offence,  and  then  the  magistrate 
shall  award  the  punishment,  which  shall  be 
administered  by  the  proper  officers;  but 
that  law  was  made  at  Lisbon ;  it  lost  its 
efficacy  before  it  reached  these  parts.  Ask 
the  magistrate  to  dinner,  tell  him  you 
want  a  slave  whipped,  *  Very  good ;  I  will 
send  my  men  to  you  to-morrow ;  tell  them 
what  you  wish  done,  and  they  will  do  it,' 
would  be  his  reply.  And  if  that  be  the 
state  of  things  at  the  centre  of  authority, 
what  will  it  be  in  localities  far  removed 
from  it  ?  just  what  you  see  here,  or  worse, 
as  you  will  judge  for  yourself." 

Upon  one  other  point  I  interrogated  my 
informant,  and  that  was  upon  the  efforts 
made  to  Christianize  the  natives.  This  at 
one  period  was  a  strong  point  with  the 
Portuguese.  In  Prince  Henry's  time,  and 
long  after  his  death,  their  zeal  for  religion 
was  not  less  than  their  enthusiasm  for  geo- 
graphical enterprise.  No  expedition  left 
Portugal  without  a  consignment  of  mis- 
sionary priests.  And  so  successfully  did 
these  good  fathers  labor,  that  in  Western 
Africa  whole  tribes  became  professed 
Christians;  and  in  the  East,  though  the 
results  of  their  self-sacrificing  labors  were 
not  so  considerable  as  in  the  West,  they 
made  many  converts ;  I  myself  have  seen, 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  the  interior, 
the  ruins  of  a  large  missionary  establish- 
ment, which  had  once  been  the  centre  of 
a  considerable  Christian  population. 

"  Efforts  to  Christianize  !"  said  he, "  none 
are  made.  We  have  a  law  which  has  much 
significance.  It  says  :  *  It  is  not  lawful  to 
make  any  Christian  a  slave.'  And  the  re- 
sult is  there  are  no  Christians  amongst  the 
natives.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  slave 
trade  it  would  have  been  bad  policy  to 
have  allowed  the  missionaries  free  scope ; 
they  would  have  baptized  the  people  en 
masse,  and  cut  off  our  supplies ;  and  as  we 
could  not  restrain  them  we  got  rid  of  them. 
There  has  been  no  missionary  work  out 


here  for  more  than  two  hundred  yeax^ 
The  converts  died  out,  having  no  one  to 
look  after  them  :  or  their  Christianity  was 
not  recognized,  and  they  were  enslaved 
with  the  rest.     It  was  not  convenient,  you 
will  perceive,  to  have  native  Christians. 
Our  priests  now-a-days,   as  missionaries, 
would  as  soon  think  of  baptizing  a  pig  as 
a  native.     Now  and  then,  however,  there 
is  a  sort  of  baptism,  and  on  a  large  scale." 
And  here  the  Senhor  chuckled  at  the  recol- 
lection of  what  he  was  about  to  tell  me. 
"  Some  time  since  a  friend  of  mine  wished 
to  migrate  to  another  part  of  this  country, 
which  could  only  be  reached  by  sea.     He 
had  some  slaves  that  he  was  desirous  of 
taking  with  him.   The  exportation  of  slaves 
under  any   circumstance  is    illegal.    All 
natives  who  leave  any  of  our  ports  are  re- 
quired to  produce  a  certificate  of  baptism, 
which  of  course  is  conclusive  in  favor  of 
their  being  free  men,  seeing  by  law  no 
Christian  can  be  a  slave.     Manifestly  this 
is  a  difficulty,  but  such  difficulties  in  this 
country  are  easily  surmounted.     Ajid  this 
is  the  way  in  which  my  friend  got  over  his 
difficulty.     He  was  staying  with  me,  and  I 
invited  the  priest  to  meet  him  at  dinner. 
We  plied  the  father  with  brandy  until  he 
was  nearly  drunk,  and  then  apprised  him 
of  the  obstacle.     '  Is  that  all !'  said  he, '  do 
not  trouble,  I  will  smooth  the  way  for 
you.'    And  he  smoothed  it  by  going  to 
the  shed  where  the  slaves  were  sleeping, 
throwing  a  lot  of  water  over  them  indiscri- 
minately, and  then  certifying  that  he  had 
baptized  them.     Of  course  the  slaves  were 
none  the  wiser  for  what  had  been  done, 
and  the  certificate  when  it  had  answered 
its  purpose  was  destroyed.     That,"   con- 
cluded the  Senhor,  "  is  the  only  mission 
work  I  ever  knew  performed  by  any  of 
our  priests,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  its 
efficiency." 

During  a  period  of  three  years  I  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  proving  the  ve- 
racity of  the  Senhor's  statements,  and  where 
personal  dislike  had  not  led  him  astray, 
my  experience  showed  them  to  be  trust- 
worthy. But  he  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  subject  upon  which  I  write.  Of  the 
operations  of  the  slave  trade  as  carried  on 
by  the  Portuguese,  Livingstone  and  others 
have  written  abundantly.  Some,  I  know, 
have  thought  their  accounts  too  highly  cof- 
ored;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  misery  and  suffering  caused 
by  this  iniquitous  traffic.    Wherever  it  pen- 
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etrates,  villages  are  burnt,  men,  women, 
and  children  are  killed  or  enslaved.  I  am 
not  a  sanguinary  man ;  I  abhor  bloodshed; 
I  have  signed  petitions  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment;  yet  I  would  unhesi- 
tatingly sign  the  warrant  that  should  doom 
to  death  by  rifle  or  rope  the  men  who,  dar- 
ing to  call  themselves  Christians,  pursue 
this  abominable  trade.  This  is  not  fustian, 
but  the  simple  expression  of  a  genuine  in- 
dignation which  I  can  not  but  feel  after  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  horrible  results  of  the 
slave  trade  as  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese. 
But  though  the  slave  trade  may  have 
received  a  fitting  exposition,  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  has  not, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  been  delineated  :  and  I 
shall  best  describe  one  phase  of  it  by  a  brief 
detail  of  my  own  experience  in  the  house 

of  a  Senhor  B ,  with  whom  I  was  of 

necessity  for  a  short  time  cast;  for  his 
mode  of  living  was  like  unto  that  of  most 
of  his  countrymen  who  had  establishments 
either  on  the  Delta  or  the  banks  of  the 
Zambezi.  Senhor  B was  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  but  looked  much  older, 
for  vicious  indulgences  had  played  havoc 
with  his  constitution  and  prematurely  aged 
him.  In  this  he  did  not  differ  from  many 
more,  for  either  from  congenital  disease,  or 
from  the  effects  of  tlieir  own  depravity, 
most  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  are  mise- 
rably, hideously  afflicted.  The  Senhor  had 
a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
occasionally  made  expeditions  for  ivory 
and  slaves.  He  was  also  "  a  man  under 
authority,"  being  intrusted  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  magisterial  powers.  He  was 
not  of  pure  blood,  but  the  darker  tint  in 
his  veins  was  scarcely  visible.  His  estab- 
lishment consisted  of  two  houses — one  for 
himself  and  family,  the  other  for  himself 
and  guests ;  two  or  three  store-sheds,  sheds 
for  slaves,  and  the  usual  arrangements  for 
goats  and  sheep.  His  family  consisted  of 
the  Senhorina,  for  the  time  being,  a  native 
woman,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  head 
men  amongst  the  Colona  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  several  children,  by  various  moth- 
ers, who  called  him  father.  (The  Colona, 
be  it  said,  are  the  descendants  of  the  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  soil.  They  are  free  men, 
but  have  submitted  to  the  Portuguese. 
And  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  the 
ground  on  which  they  live  they  are  so  heav- 
ily taxed,  and  have  to  render  so  much  per- 
sonal service,  and  are  in  other  ways  so  ex- 
posed to  exaction  and  ill-usage,  that  their 
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condition  is  scarcely  better  than  that  of  the 
slaves.)  There  were  about  two  hundred 
slaves  on  the  establishment,  most  of  whom 
were  women  and  children.  Of  the  wo- 
men, some  were  employed  about  the  house, 
others  in  the  field ;  of  the  men,  but  a  few 
were  field  laborers,  some  were  canoe-men, 
and  others  had  special  vocations — were 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  gun,  were  not 
averse  to  fighting,  and  were  the  unhesitat- 
ing instruments  and  trusted  agents  of  the 
Senhor  in  all  his  adventures. 

The  Senhorina  was  but  a  girl  in  years, 
and  of  all  the  African  women  I  have  seen 
the  most  attractive  in  personal  appearance. 
On  my  arrival  she  received  me  without  em- 
barrassment, and  was  evidently  unconscious 
that  I  saw  in  her  position  any  reason  for 
constraint.  Of  the  Senhor  she  seemed  to  be 
in  great  awe,  and  his  manner  toward  her 
was  hard  and  imperious ;  it  contained  no 
recognition  of  the  woman,  as  such,  but  on- 
ly of  the  inferior  creature  who  existed  by 
his  will,  and  for  his  gratification.  And  this 
I  found  was  the  almost  invariable  treatment 
.which  the  Senhorinas  received  from  their 
lords  and  masters.  In  return  she  was  not 
gentle  with  the  slaves,  and  I  noticed  that 
with  them  the  Senhor  was  scrupulously 
careful  to  uphold  her  authority. 

The  furniture  of  the  establishment  was 
scarce  in  quantity  and  rude  in  design ;  but 
there  were  indications  of  wealth  m  piles  of 
ivory  tusks ;  and  a  certain  barbaric  com- 
fort was  given  to  the  place  by  a  somewhat 
profuse  display  of  leopard  skins. 

Our  food  consisted  of  fowls  excellently 
dressed  in  various  ways,  goat,  sheep,  rice, 
and  vegetables.  Bad  tea,  worse  coffee,  but 
very  good  wine  and  spirits,  of  which  the 
Senhor  had  a  considerable  store.  The 
Senhorina  did  not  feed  with  the  Senhor, 
she  took  her  meals  in  her  own  apartment. 
Towards  the  evening  she  would  put  on  her 
best  apparel ;  she  dressed  as  native  women 
dress,  only  in  costlier  material  and  with 
more  elaboration,  and  sat  with  the  Senhor 
and  myself  while  we  smoked  in  the  sum- 
mer-house. She  was  a  heathen,  and  with 
no  ideas  beyond  those  of  her  own  race ; 
yet  she  was  simple  in  nature  and  faithful  in 
disposition ;  and  if  the  Senhor  did  not  tire 
of  her,  she  would  be  content  to  abide  with 
him.  Should  she  be  discarded,  unless  he 
made  arrangements  for  her  to  go  to  some 
one  of  his  friends,  she  would  return  to  her 
own  people,  and  become  the  wife  of  a  man 
of  her  own  tribe.    Her  children,  if  she  had 
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any,  would  remain  with  the  Senhor,  and 
generally  such  children  are  well  provided 
for  by  the  father. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  as  low  as  it  could  be.  I  was 
never  in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  deprav- 
ity. From  the  Senhor  to  the  youngest 
slave  just  emerging  from  babyhood  you 
could  distinguish  nothing  but  foul  minds, 
you  heard  scarcely  any  thing  but  foul 
words  and  saw  little  else  but  foul  deeds. 
It  seemed  as  though  these  people  were  en- 
circled with  evil  of  the  worst  conceivable 
form,  until  its  essence  had  molded  itself 
into  their  very  natures,  and  they  had  be- 
come the  embodiments  of  unmitigated  un- 
controlled wickedness. 

But  to  every  depth  there  is  a  deeper 
still,  and  of  this  I  had  an  illustration  be- 
fore I  left  Senhor  B.  One  morning  a 
half-caste,  evidently  well-to-do  in  the 
world,  brought  a  present  of  fruit  and 
other  things  to  the  Senhor,  by  whom  he 
was  received  in  a  manner  that,  had  not  the 
other  been  in  some  way  in  his  power, 
must  have  given  offence.  When  this  man 
had  gone,  I  said  to  the  Senhor,  "  You  did 
not  treat  your  friend  very  civilly." 

"  Friend !"  was  his  exclamation ;  "  he 

is  no  friend  of  mine, — he  is  a  murderer !" 

I  was  eating  one  of  this  man's  oranges, 

and  upon  hearing  this  dropped  it  as  though 

it  had  been  hot  iron. 

"  And  yet  you  received  his  present ! 
why  not  arrest  him  ?"  said  I. 

"  This  man  is  not  the  chief  offender; 
his  brother  actually  committed  the  murder 
while  this  man  did  but  consent  to  it,  and 
looked  on  while  it  was  done.  The  brother 
is  in  hiding,  and  these  presents  are  made 
to  cause  me  to  shut  my  eyes  to  his  where- 
abouts.    But  I  bide  my  time." 

"  And  pocketed  the  presents !"  I  might 
have  answered  to  his  reply,  for  while  the 
Senhor  was  talking  he  turned  over  the 
oranges,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  bask- 
et brought  out  a  small  calico  bag  from 
whence  came  a  metallic  sound  as  he  put 
it  into  his  jacket  pocket.  As  he  was  not 
willing  to  give  me  the  details  of  this  crime, 
I  resolved  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  through  other  channels ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  major  domo,  a  gossip- 
ing old  African  between  whose  brain  and 
the  tip  of  his  tongue  there  seemed  to  be  a 
perfect  bond  of  sympathy,  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  them.  Said  he, — "  Listen,  Sen- 
4ior,  and   I  will  tell  you  all.     The  two 


brothers  lived  together  on  a  farm  not  far 
from  here,  just  round  the  bend  of  the 
river.     The  elder,  not  the  man  that  was 
here  yesterday,  took  a  Senhora  from  the 
Colona  who  live  near  to  him.     She  was 
young  and  strong  and  well;  but  he  is  never 
well,  always  ill  with  a  sickness  that  poisons 
his  blood.     The  mother  of  the  Senhora 
did  not  like  him,  she  refused  his  presents 
for  her  daughter,  and  did  not  wish  that  she 
should  go  to  him;  but  he  took  her;  and 
then  the  mother  in  her  anger  cursed  him 
with  many  bad  words.      Soon  after  the 
Senhora  becomes  ill,  and  she  remains  ill 
until  her  child  is  bom.     The  child  is  like 
its  father,  full  of  sickness,  and  dies  in  a  few 
days.     The  mother  of  the  Senhora  tells 
all  people  that  the  sickness  of  her  daugh- 
ter and  the  death  of  the  child  is  the  fault 
of  the  father ;  he  swears  that  it  is  because 
of  her  curse;  and  vows  that  if  the  next 
child  be  the  same  as  the  firstborn,  he  will 
be  revenged.      Time  passes,  Senhor,  an- 
other child  is  born,  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  other,  so  bad  that  the  father  when 
he  saw  it,  threw  it  into  the  river.    The 
mother  of  the  Senhora  is  still  very  angry, 
she  makes  use  of  many  bad  words  against 
the  Senhor ;  and  he  declares  that  she  has 
bewitched  him,  and  will  kill  her.     He  and 
his  brother  watch  for  her,  they  catch  her, 
they  tie  her  to  a  tree  and  beat  her  until 
she  is  nearly  dead,  then  the  Senhor,  the 
brother  of  the  man  who  came  here,  unties 
her,  drags  her  to  the  river  and  throws  her 
in.     No  more  is  seen  of  her,  for  the  croc- 
odiles are  plentiful.     All  this  is  true,  Sen- 
hor, very  true." 

"  But  how  was  this  all  discovered  ?" 
"  Some    Colona    heard    the   woman's 
screams,  saw  her  beaten  and  then  throtvn 
into  the  water,  Senhor." 

If  this  were  an  exceptional  case  of 
crime,  and  if  Senhor  B 's  establish- 
ment were  of  an  exceptionally  bad  cliar- 
acter,  I  should  not  have  brought  them 
forward ;  but  they  fairly  illustrate  the  con- 
dition of  things  as  exhibited  in  the  domes- 
tic life  of  most  of  the  Portuguese  who  oc- 
cupy isolated  positions  on  the  delta  and 
the  banks  of  the  Zambezi. 

I  was  personally  much  obliged  for  the 

hospitality   of  Senhor  B ,  yet  I  was 

thankful  to  leave  him,  for  when  I  was 
again  among  the  unsophisticated  natives 
I  felt  I  was  within  a  purer  moral  atmos- 
phere. 

In  the  towns  a  somewhat  better  state  of 
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things  prevails.  The  proprieties  of  life 
are  not  shamelessly  outraged,  and  out- 
wardly law  and  order  are  maintained. 
Before  I  left  Africa  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
Tete,  Quillimane,  and  Mozambique.  I 
went  to  Tete  with  a  friend  who  was  striv- 
ing as  a  geologist  to  enrich  the  realm  of 
science.  I  was  engaged  in  the  interests 
of  another  kingdom.  We  had  to  walk 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  through  a  diffi- 
cult country  somewhat  infested  with  wild 
beasts  before  we  reached  our  destination. 
Tete  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  I  took  with  me  several  men 
who  had  been  rescued  by  myself  and 
friends  from  the  slave  dealers  as  they  were 
being  taken  to  Tete ;  and  never  have  I 
had  a  greater  proof  of  confidence  than 
that  given  by  those  men,  who  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  men 
of  Tete,  volunteered  to  accompany  me. 
When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town  we 
halted  to  make  ourselves  presentable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  so  important  a  place, 
and  to  my  surprise  and  amusement  my 
native  allies  arrayed  themselves  in  calico 
trowsers  which  they  had  made  on  the  road. 
Now  I  know  there  is  no  essential  con- 
nection between  Christianity  and  trow- 
sers, and  nobody  but  a  fool  would  think 
there  was,  but  in  that  part  of  the  world 
there  is  between  trowsers  and  freedom. 
No  slave  is  permitted  to  wear  trowsers  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  when  my  men  enter- 
ed Tete  with  us  they  proclaimed  them- 
selves free  men  by  their  nether  garments. 
My  friend  had  been  to  Tete  before,  and 
upon  a  trying  emergency  had  received 
much  kindness  from  a  merchant  there ;  for 
frequently  you  find  in  these  Portuguese 
great  generosity  existing  with  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  principle;  and  to  this  man's 
house  our  steps  were  directed.  We  were 
made  welcome,  and  not  having  room  for 
us  in  his  own  home,  he  assigned  to  our 
use  an  empty  house  of  which  he  was  the 
owner. 

Tete  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Zambezi,  and  is  backed  by  Mount  Ca- 
roera,  a  hill  of  sandstone,  destitute  of  all 
vegetation,  and  about  3000  feet  high.  The 
houses  are  large,  well  built,  and  of  stone. 
The  fortifications  are  contemptible.  The 
soil  in  the  town  and  about  the  town  is 
brown  and  barren  of  verdure ;  but  cattle 
were  feeding  upon  the  stunted  herbage  by 
the  river  side.    The  Tete  merchants  gen- 


erally come  from  Goa,  or  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Goa  men.  As  a  rule  they  have  but 
little  qapital,  and  they  make  desperate 
ventures  to  realize  a  fortune.  Sometimes 
they  succeed,  more  frequently  they  fail. 
One  man  was  pointed  out  to  me  who  had 
become  an  infidel  because  Providence  had 
not  favored  his  attempts  to  get  rich.  For 
a  time  all  went  well  with  him.  Ivory  was 
gained  and  found  a  profitable  market, 
slaves  were  obtained  for  litde  and  dispos- 
ed of  for  much.  Then  he  gathered  his 
strength  for  a  crowning  effort,  and  visions 
of  ease  and  plenty  in  Europe  delighted 
him.  He  ventured  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  and  more,  for  he  borrowed  money 
from  his  friends.  He  took  with  him  an 
afmy  of  retainers,  and  plunged  into  the 
interior.  For  a  time  all  went  well  with 
him,  butlsuccess  made  him  imprudent;  he. 
plundered  where  he  might  have  bought, 
he  seized  with  violence  men,  women,  and 
children,  where  he  might  have  had  them 
in  barter ;  and  when  he  was  returning  lad- 
en with  spoil,  he  found  his  way  barred  by 
the  hostility  of  the  natives  he  had  made 
his  enemies.  In  the  conflicts  which  ensu- 
ed he  lost  all  his  booty,  his  slaves  and  re- 
tainers were  killed  or  dispersed,  and  he 
hardly  escaped  with  his  own  life.  He  re- 
turned to  Tete  a  ruined  man,  sick  and 
wounded,  and  in  disgust  with  Providence 
renounced  Christianity,  and  with  other 
fools  said  in  his  heart,  "There  is  no 
God." 

Tete  is  a  garrison  town,  and  the  sol- 
diers were  of  three  classes — natives,  Eu- 
ropeans who  are  convicts,  and  Europeans 
of  good  character.  The  officers  were  Eu- 
ropeans, and,  for  the  most  part,  gentle- 
men. 

There  were  but  two  or  three  European 
women  at  Tete — the  wife  of  the  governor, 
and  the  wives  of  one  or  two  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  half-caste  women  were  more 
numerous,  and  bore  a  bad  reputation. 

The  governor  of  Tete  was  not  popular ; 
he  was  a  reformer,  and  too  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  enforced  law,  and  made  nefarious 
practices  difficult,  and  he  was  hated  ac- 
cordingly. Hatred  begets  the  desire  for 
revenge,  and  in  revenge  for  being  compel- 
led to  act  justly,  one  merchant  swore  he 
would  seduce  the  governor's  daughter,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Altogeth- 
er, his  position  was  a  very  unenviable  one, 
for  a  more  reprobate  set  of  desperados 
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thar*  the  generality  of  the  Tete  people  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  last  incident  of  my  life  at  Tete  it 
is  difficult  to  forget.  We  were  to  com- 
mence the  return  journey  on  the  morrow. 
I  gave  my  men  a  goat  in  order  that  they 
might  feast  with  the  friends  they  had  made. 
They  feasted  in  the  yard  at  the  back  of 
the  house  we  occupied.  I  had  dined  with 
the  governor  that  night,  and  on  returning 
to  our  house  found  my  men  in  a  state  of 
indignation.  The  cause  was  this:  They 
had  invited  a  boy  who  fetched  them  wa- 
ter to  partake  of  their  good  cheer.  He 
was  the  slave  of  a  peddling  huckster  in 
the  place,  who,  hearing  of  what  his  slave 
was  doing,  came  to  the  house  and  caught 
him  in  the  act  of  eating  a  piece  of  meat. 
He  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  nearly 
strangled  him ;  he  beat  him  about  the 
liead  and  face  until  he  was  not  recogniza- 
ble ;  he  threw  him  down  and  jumped  up- 
on him ;  and  wherefore  ?  Because  he  had 
dared  to  cat  animal  food.  Said  he  when 
he  went  away,  after  throwing  the  child  ap- 
parently lifeless  into  a  corner  of  the  yard, 
"  I  told  him  not  to  eat  meat.  He  shall 
not  eat  meat.  Meat  makes  the  creatures 
proud." 

The  child  revived,  and  so  far  recovered 
during  the  night  as  to  be  able  to  be  re- 
moved. And  some  of  my  men  took  him 
across  the  river,  placed  him  in  hiding,  pick- 
ed him  up  next  day,  and  brought  him  on 
with  us ;  but,  being  too  injured  to  walk  at 
once,  they  made  a  rough  kind  of  palan- 
quin, in  which  they  helped  him  forward. 

The  time  came  for  me  to  leave  Africa, 
and  I  was  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zam- 
bezi, where  a  ship  was  expected  to  take 
off  any  Englishmen  who  were  ready  for 
departure.  For  weeks  I  watclied  for  this 
ship,  less  anxious  for  myself  than  for  a 
friend  with  me,  who  was  all  but  dead  with 
fever.  The  ship  came,  and  my  friend's 
delight  when  from  my  shoulders  he  saw  it 
approach  was  excessive ;  but,  not  seeing 
our  signal,  she  sent  in  no  boat,  and  then 
his  heart  was  nearly  broken  as  he  beheld 
her  sail  away  again.  To  give  him  a  chance 
of  life  I  resolved  to  take  him  up  the  Zam- 
bezi again  as  far  as  Mazaro,  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  miles,  and  from  thence,  by  way 
of  the  Naquaqu  river,  proceed  to  Quilli- 
mane,  where  I  hoped  to  find  some  vessel 
which  would  convey  us  to  some  port  more 
within  hail  of  English  ships  than  the  Zam- 
bezi.    We  had  been  the  guest*?  of  Senhor 


A .     He  helped  us  in  every  way  he 

could,  and,  finding  that  I  had  no  money, 
forced  upon  me  30/.  out  of  50/.  of  pay  he 
had  just  received.  I  was  able  to  return 
it  before  I  left  Quillimane,  and  with  it  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  fiiends,  in  case  he 
should  ever  try  to  leave  his  wretched  life 
in  Africa,  and  wanted  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  fresh  and  a  better  start  in  Eng- 
land. Poor  fellow !  my  hopes  for  him 
were  not  realized,  for  soon  after  I  left  he 
was  removed  to  Mozambique,  where  he 
died. 

The  general  appearance  of  Quillimane 
is  far  from  displeasing.     The  houses  are 
backed  or  surrounded  by  gardens,  in  which 
are  orange  and  other  trees ;  and  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  palms  judiciously  planted  give 
to  the  whole  place  that  peculiar  charm 
which  that  tree  alone  imparts.     Yet  upon 
all  there  seems  the  spirit  of  ruin  and  de- 
cay.    Everywhere  you  see  symptoms  of 
that  deterioration  of  character,  that  indif- 
ference to  honest,  manly  pursuits,  which 
is  invariably  associated  with  slavery.     Of 
the   past  of  this  place,  it  were  scarcely 
possible  to  speak ;  it  has  had  terrible  an- 
tecedents.   Outwardly,  however,  the  pres- 
ent life  of  Quillimane  seems  less  obnoxi- 
ous than  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  There 
are  several  respectable  families  in  the  town, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  influential  to  give 
tone  to  the  rest.     I  became  acquainted 
with  the  priests ;  they  were  men  of  very 
inferior  capacity,  and  from  what  I  saw  of 
them  I  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  with 

Senhor  A ,  that  virtuous  precept  from 

their  mouths  would  be  sheer  mockery. 

A  small  ship  which  traded  between  Quil- 
limane and  Mozambique  was  almost  ready 
for  sailing  when  we  arrived.  We  took 
passages  in  her,  as  at  Mozambique  it  was  al- 
most certain  that  we  should  soon  fall  in  with 
one  of  the  British  cruisers.  We  slept  on 
board  the  night  before  she  sailed,  and  ear- 
ly in  the  morning  four  soldiers,  accompa- 
nied by  a  civilian  who  used  an  umbrella 
to  shield  his  person  from  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun,  brought  down  a  slave  to  the 
whipping-post,  which  was  not  far  from  our 
moorings.  After  binding  him  to  the  post 
the  soldiers,  two  on  and  two  off,  as  they 
tired,  beat  him  with  rods  made  of  hippopo- 
tamus hide,  a  single  blow  from  which  seems 
almost  sufficient  to  ruin  an  ordinary  mus- 
cle. I  counted  more  than  five  hundred 
stripes,  and  then,  "  He  is  dead,"  was  the 
careless  comment  of  one  of  the  passengers 
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standing  beside  me.  He  may  have  been, 
I  do  not  know  :  I  daresay  he  was,  for  this 
passenger  was  doubtless  a'  good  judge  of 
such  matters ;  but  I  do  know  that  as  I 
looked  on  I  thought, — what  a  good  thing 
it  would  be  to  send  the  master  (the  man 
with  the  umbrella)  as  well  as  the  slave  to 
meet  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  con- 
sequences of  their  acts  in  the  regions  of 
eternity.  And  I  felt  angry,  God  forgivfe 
me  !  that  I  could  not  take  this  act  of  ven- 
geance upon  myself. 

I  came  to  Mozambique  with  every  dis- 
position to  think  favorably  of  it  For 
twenty  days  we  had  knocked  about  the 
Mozambique  channel  in  a  dirty  little  ship 
filled  with  dirty  men,  whose  minds  and 
habits  were  as  foul  as  their  persons.  I  had 
been  compelled  to  endure  bad  food  and 
worse  accommodation ;  for  having  to 
choose  between  a  pestiferous  berth  below, 
in  company  with  men  who  excited  nausea 
to  look  at  them,  and  a  corner  of  the  deck 
where  I  might  sleep  like  a  dog  in  a  ken- 
nel, I  chose  the  latter.  I  longed  for  land, 
and  with  it  release  from  my  vile  imprison- 
ment ;  and  when  we  sighted  Mozambique 
I  rejoiced  greatly.  Mozambique  certainly 
is  the  most  important  monument  of  the 
bygone  glory  of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern 
Africa,  and  as  you  approach  it  from  the 
sea  it  still  seems  invested  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  grandeur.  But  "*tis  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  for  the 
Portuguese  neglect  drainage,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  as  beautiful  any  place 
or  thing  from  whence  proceed  the  most 
abominable  odors.  There  is  at  Mosam- 
bique  a  semblance  of  power  and  an  affec- 
tation of  commercial  energy.  But  consi- 
dering the  advantages  of  its  position,  the 
many  years  it  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  monopoly  of 
trade  which  they  have  jealously  held,  the 
result  is  most  contemptible.  The  export 
of  slaves  being  illegal,  one  source  of  profit  is 
lost  to  the  people  of  Mozambique,  yet  in- 
stead of  exerting  themselves  to  develop  the 
revenues  of  the  mainland,  one  of  the  rich- 
est and,  might  be,  most  productive  districts 
of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  to  the  further- 
ance of  a  legitimate  trade,  they  scheme  to 
evade  the-  law,  to  keep  up  an  illicit  com- 
merce in  human  beings,  and  will  risk  life 
and  fortune  in  this  not  frequently  profitable 
traffic ;  for  it  is  rarely  that  a  cargo  of  slaves 
from  Portuguese  territory  escapes  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  cruisers.    When  I  was  at  Mo- 


zambique four  large  Spanish  ships  were  off 
the  coast,  nominally  for  rice,  in  reality  for 
slaves,  which  were  ready  for  shipment  at 
various  stations ;  but  so  closely  were  they 
watched  by  our  ships  that  they  not  only 
failed  to  secure  their  cargoes,  but  two  of 
them  were  seized  on  suspicion  of  being 
slavers,  and  were  condemned  as  such.  I 
do  not  venture  to  tax  the  Portuguese  offi- 
cials with  connivance  in  these  cases,  yet  I 
have  heard  it  said  repeatedly  by  men  who 
were  avowedly  interested  in  such  ventures, 
that  without  their  connivance  the  trade 
would  be  absolutely  impossible ;  and  with- 
out the  bribes  which  they  receive  on  such 
occasions  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  acquire  the  wealth  with  which  they  are 
frequently  known  to  retire  from  office. 

We  had  not  been  at  Mozambique  long 
before  a  man-of-war  came  into  port,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  received  us  on  board ;  and  nev- 
er felt  I  more  proud  of  my  nationality  than 
when  first  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  that  ship. 

As  Mozambique  faded  from  my  view  I 
thought  what  a  .gain  it  would  be  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  if  the  Portuguese  in 
Africa  could  be  suddenly  blotted  from  ex- 
istence; even  though  no  other  civilized 
power  occupied  their  places  for  centuries 
to  come.  That  they  can  for  long  maintain 
their  present  position  seems  very  improb- 
able. Since  I  was  there  they  have  lost 
much  territory  and  prestige.  Bonga,  a  na- 
tive chief,  and  the  son  of  a  man  who  once 
sacked  Tete  but  was  himself  afterwards  de- 
feated, has  improved  upon  his  father's  pro- 
ceedings, and  has  utterly  destroyed  Tete 
and  all  other  Portuguese  establishments 
thereabouts.  In  vain  have  troops  in  great 
numbers  been  sent  from  Europe  to  recover 
the  position,  all  attempts  to  do  so  have  failed, 
the  Portuguese  have  been  again  and  again 
ignominiously  beaten.  They  now  hold 
nothing  but  their  places  on  the  coast ;  but 
from  Quillimane  they  may  be  driven  any 
day  by  the  Landeens ;  and  so  contempti- 
ble are  their  defences  elsewhere  that  the 
crew  of  a  single  British  man-of-war  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  dislodge  them  fi-om 
every  other  position. 

I  saw  in  the  papers  lately  an  announce- 
ment that  the  Portuguese  were  making  a 
road  to  the  diamond  diggings  fi-om  Inham- 
bane,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  trade  to  that 
place.  The  country  about  Inhambane  has 
great  capacity,  cotton  might  be  grown  there 
to  any  extent,  and  many  other  things  also 
that  are  in  general  demand  and  fetch  high 
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prices ;  but  I  trust  no  Englishmen  will  be 
deluded  by  the  above  announcement  to 
make  trial  of  this  Portuguese  road,  for  if 
they  do  they  will  surely  repent  it.  The 
Portuguese  in  Africa  are  not  given  to  road 
making,  or  to  any  other  occupation  that 


requires  hard  work,  manly  energy,  and  pa- 
tient endurance.  I  have  not  misrepresent- 
ed them :  as  I  found  them  so  I  have  de- 
scribed them ;  and  my  description  will,  I 
fear,  hold  good  of  them  wherever  in  Africa 
they  may  be  found. 


•♦• 
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A  LONG  morning's  work  under  a  hot  sun 
has  made  us  more  than  ready  for  the  lun- 
cheon which  awaits  us  at  the  pretty  litde 
inn,  nor  is  the  prospect  of  an  hour's  rest 
unwelcome  before  proceeding  on  our  jour- 
ney. Had  I  had  time,  I  wouM  gladly 
have  spent  the  night  here,  for  assuredly 
the  Island  of  Enoshima  is  one  of  the  fair- 
est spots  I  have  seen,  but  I  was  forced  to 
hurry  on  that  I  might  sleep  that  night  at 
Fujisawa,  a  straggling  town  on  the  great 
highway. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced  when  I 
reached  Fujisawa  and  rode  up  to  the  Sti- 
zukiya,  once  a  porcelain-shop,  now  a  really 
excellent  hostelry,  where,  to  my  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  I  found  the  luxury  of  a 
table  and  a  very  hard,  straight-backed 
chair,  such  as  our  great  grandmothers  sat 
in  and  were  contented,  such  as  we  more 
effeminate  vote  to  be  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. The  room  was  so  natty  and  tidy  as 
to  deserve  a  few  words  of  description. 
The  sliding  panels  were  covered  with  a 
smart  new  paper,  decorated  with  a  pattern 
of  fans  sprinkled  over  it  with  marvelous 
effect ;  the  tokonoma^  the  raised  recess, 
which  is  the  place  of  honor,  was  support- 
ed on  one  side  by  a  wooden  pillar,  com- 
posed of  a  single  tree  stripped  of  its  bark 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  contain- 
ed one  of  those  quaint  zigzag  sets  of 
shelves  which  have  their  origin  in  a  piece 
of  obsolete  etiquette.  When  persons  of 
rank  used  to  meet  together  in  old  days 
to  drink  and  be  merry,  they  would  lay 
aside  their  caps  and  dirks,  the  man  of 
highest  rank  placing  his  traps  upon  the 
highest  shelf,  those  of  lower  rank  not  pre- 
suming even  to  allow  their  caps  to  take  a 
precedence  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 
This  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  inven- 
tion of  those  slielves  which  in  lacquer  cab- 
inets must  have  puzzled  collectors  at  Chris- 
tie and  Hanson's.     The  mats  and  wood- 


work which  are  the  pride  of  the  Japanese 
householder  were  white  and  new,  the 
beams  decorated  with  carving  of  no  mean 
taste.  One  solitary  picture,  executed  with 
wonderful  freedom  of  touch  and  grotesque- 
ness,  represented  in  a  few  bold  strokes  of 
the  brush,  a  group  of  husbandmen  sowing 
rice  in  the  field,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
drawing  was  a  distich  running  thus : 

Useless  even  for  drugs 
How  happy  are  the  frogs  !♦ 

The  literal  translation  must  plead  my 
excuse  for  the  badness  of  the  rhyme.  I 
was  not  a  little  puzzled  by  the  meaning  of 
the  couplet  until  Shiraki  came  to  the  res- 
cue and  solved  the  riddle. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  pompously, "  here  is  a  les- 
son of  humility  and  content  conveyed  in 
a  parable.  It  is  a  fact  which  will  meet 
with  the  imperial  assent,  that  frogs  are  of 
no  use  in  the  world  either  as  food  or  even 
as  medicine." 

"  Very  good  food,"  I  objected,  "  either 
in  a  curry  as  eaten  at  Hongkong,  or  with 
a  white  sauce  as  at  Paris." 

Shiraki  smiled  a  smile  that  was  incredu- 
lous. "  Some  insects  feed  upon  smart- 
weed.t  However  that  may  be,  we  say 
that  the  frogs  being  useless,  no  man  inter- 
feres with  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  undisturbed  peace. 
So  it  is  with  the  farmers  :  their  position  is 
lowly,  but  they  have  none  of  the  cares 
which  haunt  greatness;  therefore  they 
should  be  contented,  and  the  poet  praises 
their  modest  lot." 

O  fortipiatos  tiimium  /  Has  the  Corpus 
Poetarum  Latinorum  been  translated  into 
Japanese  ?  As  for  the  frogs,  I  soon  be- 
gan to  wish  that  some  man  would  find  a 
use  for  them,  or  that  a  new  Batrachomyo- 


*  Kusuri  ni  mo  naraneba, 
Buji  na  kawadzu  kana  ! 

t  A  proverb  equivalent  to  our  "There  is  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes." 
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michia  might  arise  ending  in  the  victory 
of  the  mice,  and  the  utter  extermination  of 
the  croakers ;  for  hardly  had  I  got  to  bed, 
hoping  for  a  good  night's  rest,  than  there 
arose  from  the  neighboring  paddy-fields 
such  a  chorus  of  brekekekex  koax  koax, 
as  has  not  been  heard  since  the  days  of  Aris- 
tophanes. The  night  long  they  sang  their 
hideous  song,  banishing  sleep  :  sometimes 
indeed  there  would  come  a  sudden  lull, 
bringing  hope  with  it ;  but  hardly  had  the 
heavy  eyelids  time  to  close  before  some 
deep-voiced,  hoarse  presentor  would  lead 
off  again,  the  whole  choir  following  one  by 
one,  until  it  seemed  as  if  every  frog  that 
had  ever  been  a  tadpole  had  been  sum- 
moned to  take  part  in  the  concert.  Until 
the  first  dawn  of  day  they  went  on  with 
what  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some  old 
book  is  a  serenade  of  love  from  the  males 
to  the  females ;  with  the  dawn  they  rested, 
and  so  did  I. 

October  10. — Whilst  my  people 'were 
packing  up,  paying  the  reckoning,  and 
making  ready  for  a  start,  I  wandered  into 
the  yard  of  the  handsome  temple  opposite 
the  inn.  On  one  of  the  stone  lanterns  were 
graven  the  two  Chinese  cliaracters  Sh^n 
Tien — God*s  Field.  AVhat  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  our  expression  "  God's  Acre !" 
That  the  daily  wants  of  mankind  should' 
have  produced  such  tools  as  the  saw,  the 
plane,  the  chisel,  the  plumb-line,  and  a 
thousand  others,  all  the  world  over,  seems 
natural  enough :  'but  it  is  astounding  to 
find  how  the  minds  of  men  have  hit  upon 
the  same  expressions  of  thought.  Almost 
all  the  proverbs  of  China  and  Japan  have 
their  fellows  in  our  European  languages, 
while  some  are  identically  the  same ;  such 
as  "  Walls  have  ears ;"  "  Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together;"  "Talk  of  a  man  and  you 
will  cause  his  shadow  to  appear;"  "Si- 
lence is  better  than  speech ;"  besides  many 
more.  Here  in  this  Ultima  Thule  is  "  God's 
Acre." 

A  nipping  and  an  eager  air  blowing 
over  the  mountains  in  our  faces  reminds 
us  how  fast  the  year  is  waning,  and  it  is  so 
chilly  that  we  are  glad  to  dismount  and 
walk,  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  warm. 
But  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun  soon  dis- 
perse the  delicious  crispness  of  early  morn- 
ing, and  drive  us  to  take  shelter  under  the 
fragrant  shade  of  the  grand  old  pines  and 
furs  which  border  this  portion  of  the  high- 
road. 
Journeying  on  in  a  westerly  direction, 


we  soon  arrive  at  the  little  village  of  Nan- 
go,  beyond  which  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road 
brings  us  upon  one  of  the  views  most  es- 
teemed by  Japanese  landscape-painters. 
The  highway  follows  such  a  straight  line 
that  Mount  Fuji  appears  almost  always  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  westward-bound  tra- 
veler.    Here  is  one  of  the  rare  exceptions 
to  the  rule:  the  Peerless  mountain  rises 
on   his   left,   its   glorious   cone   towering 
above  the  rugged  outUne  of  the  Hakon6 
range,  and  the  wilds  of  Mount  Oyama, 
dark,  gloomy,  and  lowering,  a  sacred  haunt 
long  guarded  jealously  from  the  profana- 
tion of  a  foreigner's  foot.     Among  yonder 
mysterious  glens,  crags,  and  gorges  is  the 
home  of  the  Tengu  or  Dog  of  Heaven, 
a  hideous   elf,  long-clawed,  long-beaked, 
winged,  loving  solitude;  terror  of  naughty 
children  who  refuse  to  go  to  sleep  at  the 
word  of  command,  or  are  guilty  of  other 
infantine  crimes:  altogether  an   uncanny 
hobgoblin:    and  should  you,  losing  your 
way  among  the  hills,  find  its  nest,  which 
is  built  in  the  highest  trees,  go  your  way 
and  disturb  it  not,  lest  some  foul  evil  should 
overtake  you.     The  enchanting  scenes  of 
this  day's  journey,  which  change  and  bring 
fresh  charms  before  the  eye  at  every  turn 
in  the  road,  would  alone  repay  the  pilgrim 
for  the  trouble  of  his  expedition,  and  he 
will  understand  how  superstition  has  peo- 
pled haunts  more  beautiful,  more  wild  and 
more  lonely  than  usual  with  a  race  of  fai- 
ries and  demons  fairer  or  more  terrible  than 
the  children  of  men. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Japan  will  show 
that,  the  watershed  being  so  close  to  the 
sea,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  rivers  of  importance;  indeed,  there 
are  very  few  that  are  navigable  even  to 
junks  and  steam-launches,  and  most  of 
those  are  guarded  by  dangerous  and  al- 
most impassible  bars.*  Here  the  rivers 
are  mere  mountain  torrents,  rising  rapidly 
and  wickedly^  to  use  a  Scotch  fisherman's 
expression,  and  in  the  absence  of  bridges, 
often  putting  a  stop  to  all  communication. 
The  little  river  Sagami,  which  we  presently 
have  to  cross,  is  in  full  spate ;  luckily,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  yet  so  swollen  as  to  stop  our 
progress.     At  this  point  it  is  called  Banin- 

*  The  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  at  Osaka 
and  Niigata  have  been  frequently  fatal  to  the  lives 
and  merchandise  of  foreigners.  It  was  in  crossing 
the  bar  at  Osaka  that  the  American  Admiral  Bell 
was  lost,  with  his  flag-lieutenant  and  all  his  boat's 
crew,  in  the  month  of  January,  1868. 
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gawa,  or  the  Horse-Plunge  River,  from  an 
adventure  which  happened  to  the  Shogun 
Yoritomo. 

Yoritomo,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
reached  the  supreme  power  by  a  bloody 
road.  Among  the  chief  of  the  persons 
who  perished  in  the  civil  wars  were  the  in- 
fant emperor  Antoku,  (whose  grandmother, 
clasping  him  to  her  bosom,  jumped  into 
the  sea  in  despair,)  and  Yoritomo*s  own 
brother  Yoshitun^.  Now  it  happened  in 
the  twelfth  month  of  the  year  1198,  that  a 
certain  noble,  named  Shig^nari,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  Yoritomo*s  wife  and 
had  become  a  widower,  built  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Sagami  and  held  a  great  festival, 
according  to  the  Buddhist  ritual,  in  honor 
of  his  dead  wife.  Upon  the  day  appointed 
for  the  ceremony,  Yoritomo,  on  account 
of  the  relationship  which  existed  between 
him  and  Shigdnari,  set  out  to  do  honor 
to  the  occasion  by  his  presence.  Having 
arrived  at  the  place,  the  Shogun  was  re- 
ceived with  due  respect  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  forthwith  gave  orders  that  the 
priests  should  begin  their  prayers  and  lita- 
nies. Then  there  arose  a  great  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  stomi  there  appeared  a  hideous  ghost 
mocking  and  gibbering,  and  a  black  cloud 
was  seen  dancing  down  the  river  on  the 
top  of  the  water.  Startled  by  the  appari- 
tion, the  Shogun's  horse  snorted  and  rear- 
ed so  that  Yoritomo  was  thrown,  and  the 
horse,  leaping  over  the  parapet,  jumped 
into  the  flood  and  was  drowned — and  this 
mishap  gave  the  name  to  the  river.  But 
when  the  bystanders  saw  all  these  signs 
their  hearts  quailed,  and  they  knew  that 
some  terrible  calamity  was  about  to  hap- 
pen. Nor  was  this  the  only  portent  which 
they  were  destined  to  behold,  for  when 
Yoritomo  on  his  homeward  journey  reach- 
ed the  moor  of  Yatsumato,  the  ghosts  of 
his  brother,  Yoshitun^,  and  of  another  hero, 
called  Vukiiyd,  appeared  to  him  in  anger, 
and  at  Cape  Inamura  he  was  met  by  the 
ghost  of  the  emperor  Antoku,  so  that  the 
Shogun,  terror-stricken  by  tlie  sight,  fell 
fainting  from  his  horse.  His  attendants 
caught  him  in  tlieir  arms,  and  carried  him 
back  to  Kamakura;  but  from  that  time 
forth  lie  sickened,  until  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  following 
year  he  died,  being  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
and  having  ruled  as  Shogun  during  eight 
years. 

In  justice  to  the  character  of  the  Japa- 


nese historical  books,  I  should  add  that 
the  story  of  the  miraculous  apparitions 
which  preceded  the  death  of  Yoritomo  is 
based  merely  upon  tradition ;  but  it  is 
treasured  nevertheless  in  the  memory  of  a 
marvel-loving  people. 

Twice  during  the  day  we  halted ;  first 
at  Hiratsuka  for  luncheon,  and  again  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  village  of  Meida,  for 
the  intense  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun  made 
a  rest  and  cup  of  tea  very  acceptable.  At 
Meida  my  groom  fell  in  with  a  friend,  and 
it  was  most  amusing  to  see  the  two  lads, 
half-naked,  their  wonderfully  tattoed  limbs 
showing  the  lowness  of  their  class,  meet 
one  another,  bowing  and  prostrating  them- 
selves with  more  ceremonious  greetings 
than  would  be  exchanged  between  two 
western  potentates : 

"  Welcome  !  welcome !  Mr.  Chokichi, 
tliis  is  indeed  a  matter  of  congratulation. 
You  must  be  fatigued — let  me  offer  you  a 
cup  of  tea."  (All  this,  by  the  by,  with  the 
word  "  Imperial"  thrown  in  most  untrans- 
latably  at  every  step.) 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  This  is  truly  rare 
tea.  Kekkb  !  Kekkb  !  delicious  !  deli- 
cious !  Whence  are  you  making  your  im- 
perial progress  ?" 

"  From  Odawara — it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  .had  the  pleasure  of  placing 
myself  before  the  imperial  eyes." 

And  so  they  went  on,  with  truly  Orien- 
tal courtesy,  nor  did  there  seem  any  reason 
why  they  should  ever  have  stopped,  unless 
I  had  given  the  signal  for  a  start,  when 
down  they  went  again  in  renewed  pros- 
trations. Five  minutes  afterwards  I  over- 
heard my  groom  telling  one  of  the  other 
horseboys  a  long  story,  the  upshot  of 
whicli  was  to  show  what  a  rogue,  rascal, 
and  villain  was  his  acquaintance,  whom 
lie  had  parted  with  so  affectionately  with 
compliments  coming  as  much  from  the 
heart  as  kisses  exchanged  between  fine 
ladies. 

The  left  bank  of  a  broad  shallow  river, 
upon  which  we  presently  come,  is  the 
limit  within  which,  according  to  treaty,  the 
foreigners  resident  at  Yokohama  are  bound 
to  confine  themselves;  and  two  white  no- 
tice-boards, inscribed  with  that  announce- 
ment in  French  and  English  stand  by  an 
office  for  the  examination  of  passports, 
which  are  now  readily  granted  to  those 
desirous  of  extending  their  obser\'ations. 
A  third  notice  is  very  significant  of  the 
danger  which  the  traveler  yet  runs  should 
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he  fall  in  with  a  fanatic  or  ill-conditioned 
fellow :  this  proclamation  is  now  stuck  up 
at  all  the  principal  places  throughout  the 
Empire,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Japanese  Government 
with  the  foreign  representatives  after  the 
attacks  upon  foreigners  which  took  place 
in  1868.     Translated,  it  runs  as  follows: 

"  Now  that  the  Imperial  Government 
has  been  newly  established,  in  obedience  to 
the  principles  of  the  Court,  it  has  been 
commanded  that  friendly  relations  should 
exist  with  foreign  countries,  and  that  all 
matters  should  be  treated  directly  by  the 
Imperial  Court*  The  Treaties  will  be 
observed  according  to  International  Law, 
and  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  re- 
ceiving the  expression  of  the  Imperial  will 
with  gratitude,  are  hereby  ordered  to  rest 
assured  upon  this  point. 

"  Henceforth  those  persons  who,  by 
violently  slaying  foreigners,  or  otherwise  in- 
sulting them,  would  rebel  against  the  Im- 
perial commands,  and  brew  trouble  in  the 
country,  and  all  other  persons  whatsoever, 
are  hereby  ordered  to  behave  in  a  friendly 
manner.  Those  who  do  not  uphold  the 
Majesty  and  Good  Faith  of  their  country 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  being  guilty  of 
most  audacious  crime,  in  accordance  with 
the  heinousness  of  their  offence,  will,  even 
should  they  belong  to  the  Samurai  class, 
be  stripped  of  their  rank,  and  will  meet 
with  a  suitable  punishment.  Let  all  men 
receive  the  Imperial  commands,  by  which 
riotous  conduct,  however  slight,  is  strictly 
forbidden." 

ITie  virtue  of  the  proclamation  lies  in 
the  words,  "  even  should  they  belong  to 
the  Samurai'  class."  From  the  common 
people,  who  are  mostly  well  disposed  and 
friendly,  the  foreigner  has  nothing  to  fear, 
unless  it  be  perhaps  a  volley  of  stones  at 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  merry-makers  in 
holiday  time,  and  a  few  cuts  of  his  horse- 
whip will  amply  avenge  him  ;  but  that  the 
privileged  and  armed  Samurai  should  learn 
that  in  cutting  down  a  barbarian  he  is  not 
only  not  performing  an  act  of  devotion 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods,  but  is 
committing  a  crime  which  even  deprives 
him  of  his  deariy  valued  birthright  of  self- 
immolation  by  /lara-kiri,  and  puts  him 
under  the  sword  of  the  common  heads- 
man, is  an  immense  point  gained  in  our 


•  Instead  of  by  the  Tycoon,  the  head  of  the  ex. 
ecuUvc,  as  heretofore. 


relations  with  Japan.  The  Son  of  Heaven, 
the  lineal  descendant  and  successor  of  the 
gods,  himself  takes  us  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  commands  "  that  friendly  rela- 
tions should  exist  with  foreign  countries." 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  this 
law  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  protect 
foreigners  from  insult  and  outrage  in  a 
land  which  numbers  so  many  fanatic  dare- 
kevils,  and  where  the  j6-i  or  barbarian- 
expulsion  party,  who  hold,  with  some  truth 
on  their  side,'  that  foreign  intercourse  has 
brought  nothing  but  trouble  upon  the 
country,  are  yet  very  strong.  But  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  now  (1872) 
that  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  an  estab- 
lished fact  in  Japan,  the  advance  in  tole- 
ration will  no  longer  be  by  steps,  but  by 
seven-league-booted  strides. 

We  must  now  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  inspection  at  the  bansho  or  guard-house, 
a  wooden  shanty  entirely  open  on  the  side 
facing  the  road,  in  which  are  squatting 
over  their  braziers  four  or  five  rather  rag- 
ged petty  yankum'ns,  literally  "  office-men," 
smoking  in  grim  and  sulky  silence.  One 
of  them  seeing  me  beckons  with  his  pipe, 
and,  in  the  vile  jargon  of  Yokohama,  bids 
me  come  up  and  deliver  my  passport 
Shiraki  and  the  chief  of  my  escort  are  hor- 
rified at  this  breach  of  good  manners,  and 
rush  to  the  front  vying  with  one  another 
in  loud  denunciation  of  the  chikushb 
("  beast"^  who  dares  to  take  such  liberties. 

"  If  it  be  possible,"  says  the  polite  cor- 
poral, apologizing  to  me,  "  be  pleased  to 
exercise  imperial  patience.  This  guard  is 
a  beast  that  knows  no  manners.  Verily  I 
have  lost  face." 

After  some  wrangling,  and  no  little 
abuse  of  the  unhappy  guard,  who  now 
looked  thoroughly  crest-fallen  and  asham- 
ed of  himself,  my  passport  was  pronounc- 
ed to  be  en  rhgU^  and  I  was  allowed  to 
make  my  arrangements  for  crossing  the 
river,  on  the  bank  of  which  a  whole  com- 
pany of  coolies  were  (disputing  and  fight- 
ing for  the  job  of  carrying  me  and  my 
party  over.  Fording  the  river  on  horse- 
back was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  it. 
was  running  like  a  mill-race,  and  both  in 
breadth  and  depth  far  beyond  its  usual 
measure.  So  we  were  placed  man  by  man, 
each  with  his  saddle  by  him,  on  a  square 
deal  board,  and  hoisted  on  to  the  should- 
ers of  four  stout  brown-limbed  coolies, 
naked,  save  a  loin-cloth,  who  bore  us 
bravely  across  the  muddy  flood,  althougli 
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the  stream  threatened  at  every  step  to 
wash  their  legs  from  under  them.  The 
horses  were  left  in  charge  of  the  grooms, 
who  stripped,  (a  process  which,  sooth  to 
say,  did  not  involve  taking  off  very  much,) 
and  plunging  in  with  them,  drove  them, 
somewhat  frightened,  poor  beasts,  in  safety 
to  the  other  side.  Twelve  hours  later  nei- 
ther man  nor  horse  could  have  faced  the 
torrent. 

We  have  no  great  distance  to  go  now, 
up  a  gentle  picturesque  ascent,  to  reach 
Odawara,  this  day's  goal.  A  pitiful,  mean 
little  town  it  is,  with  dilapidated  houses 
much  needing  repair,  whether  seen  from 
the  moralist's  or  the  builder's  point  of 
view.  Poor  in  appearance  as  it  now  is, 
however,  it  still  boasts  a  handsome  feudal 
castle,  with  tower-cornered  walls  and  a 
moat,  and  an  official  quarter  for  the  dwell- 
ings of  my  lord's  chief  retainers,  and  in 
its  day  it  has  played  no  mean  part  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  of  which  for  some 
generations  it  was  the  military  capital. 

Just  now  the  main  street  is  full  of 
bustle ;  scores  of  wayfarers  traveling  east- 
ward are  pouring  in,  and  although  the 
place  is  full  of  houses  of  entertainment, 
(many  of  them,  as  I  have  hinted  above, 
not  over  respectable,)  it  becomes  no  easy 
matter  to  find  suitable  accommodation. 
As  for  my  horse,  at  one  moment  I  feared 
that  I  should  have  to  leave  him  roofless  to 
brave  the  storm  that  was  evidently  brew- 
ing as  best  he  might,  for  there  was  not  a 
stable  in  the  place  big  enough  for  him  to 
walk  into.  At  last,  by  causing  a  rotten 
beam  to  be  cut  away  from  under  an  arch- 
way, I  contrived  to  get  him  housed.  All 
along  the  road  his  size  had  called  forth  a 
great  measure  of  wonder,  for  Europeans 
when  traveling  usually  content  themselves 
with  Japanese  ponies;  but  here,  beyond 
the  treaty  limit,  a  horse  over  sixteen  hands 
high  created  as  mucli  astonishment  as  a 
giraffe  might  in  a  Yorkshire  village.  By 
the  same  token  in  these  out-of-the-way  re- 
gions. Dog  Lion  was  taken  sometimes  for 
a  bear,  but  more  often  for  a  sheep,  an 
animal  known  by  fame,  indeed,  but  never 
seen  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  foreign 
settlements.* 

And  now  heavy  black  clouds  were  ga- 
thering overhead,  and  the  storm  began  to 

*  It  is  said  that  sheep  will  not  live  in  Japan, 
the  soil  being  so  rich  and  moist  that  they  die  of 
foot-rot;  hut  I  take  it,  that  if  the  experiment 
were  tried  in  some  of  the  inland  moorlands,  they 


bluster  and  -scold  among  the  mountains,  at 
the  foot  of  which  we  lay  snugly  sheltered, 
having  washed  away  our  travel-weariness 
in  a  hot  bath,  the  one  genuine  comfort 
which  is  never  failing  in  a  Japanese  inn. 
(Be  sure,  however,  that  your  servant  sees 
that  you  have  the  first  use  of  it,  unless 
Japanese-like  you  do  not  mind  bathing  in 
the  same  water  after,  perhaps,  half  a  score 
of  other  persons;  not  a  pleasant " idea, 
especially  in  a  country  where  skin-diseases 
are  so  prevalent.  In  the  morning  you 
may  always  be  certain  of  virgin  Water,  for 
the  natives  do  not  bathe  until  after  the 
day's  work  is  over,  and  before  the  even- 
ing meal.) 

October  ii///. — Rain  falling  in  sheets; 
the  main  street  running  like  a  mountain 
bum ;  a  group  of  coolies  dressed  in  mush- 
room hats,  and  rain-coats  made  of  long 
grass,  looking  like  animated  haycocks  that 
had  suddenly  taken  to  themselves  legs,  and 
rushed  under  the  projecting  eaves  of  the 
houses  to  save  the  crop ;  a  petty  person- 
age, closely  shut  up  in  his  litter,  being 
borne  along  at  extra  speed  by  naked  bear- 
ers, all  glistening  with  wet,  his  two  attend- 
ants vainly  trying  to  wrap  themselves  in 
their  waterproof  coats  made  of  oiled  pa- 
per, out  of  which  stuck  their  swords  like 
the  tails  of  wooden  monkeys ;  water  drip- 
ping, water  pouring,  water  running,  a  ge- 
neral sloppiness,  beggaring  description: 
this  was  the  scene  upon  which  I  looked 
out  the  following  morning.  It  was  hope- 
less to  think  of  starting  in  such  a  down- 
pour ;  so  having  made  as  long  a  business 
as  possible  of  shaving,  dressing,  and  break- 
ing my  fast,  in  order  to  kill  time,  I  sat 
down  with  Shiraki  to  learn  what  I  could 
respecting  the  town  of  Odawara. 

The  arch-enemy  of  the  Shogun  Yorito- 
mo  was  Taira  no  Kiyomori,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Hei.  So  great  was  his  ha- 
tred of  Yoritomo,  that  he  died  saying,  "Af- 
ter my  death  say  no  litanies  for  the  good 
of  my  soul ;  all  that  I  desire  is  that  the 
head  of  Yoritomo  may  be  laid  upon  my 
grave."  This  was  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. Now,  when  the  house  of  Gen, 
with  Yoritomo  as  its  leader,  rose  to  su- 
preme power,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  house  of  Hei  became  ut- 
terly ruined,  its  members  being  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  country,  and  fore- 
might  be  made  to  breed  and  thrive  there ;  as  it  is, 
we  get  our  sheep  over  from  Shanghai,  and  our 
mutton  costs  us  iialf-a-doUar  a  pound. 
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;ain  their  livelihood  as  best  they 
In  the  chronicles  of  the  provinces 
and  Sagami ,♦  it  is  written  that  to- 
he  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a 
ant  of  Kiyomori  called  H6j6  Shin- 
agauji,  had,  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pea- 
d  was  a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of 
li.  But  notwithstanding  his  fallen 
n,  his  valor  and  talents  were  wor- 
he  noble  blood  that  flowed  in  his 
id  his  spirit  rebelled  against  the 
ne  under  which  he  was  crushed, 
vent  to  the  capital,  Kiyoto,  and, 
placed  hinjself  under  the  protec- 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  then 
Ashikaga  Yoshimasa,  took  up  his 
Lt  the  fortress  of  Kokokuji.  Bent 
ng  himself  to  eminence,  he  took 
ge  of  a  feud  which  existed  be- 
le  Shogun  at  Kiyoto  and  his  rep- 
ives  at  Kamakura,  and  distinguish- 
;elf  in  many  conflicts  in  the  pro- 
)f  Idzu  and  Sagami,  finally  wrest- 
town  and  castle  of  Odawara  from 
lori  family,  who  belonged  to  the 
ira  faction.  He  now  made  the 
'  Odawara  his  head-quarters,  and, 
JO  far  pushed  his  way  in  the  world, 
ed  the  Buddhist  priesthood  under 
le  of  Soun ;  but  though  he  donn- 
scarf,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the 
and  his  military  power  waxed 
and  stronger,  until  he  became 
jgnized  leader  of  the  chivalry  of 
provinces.  The  task  of  complet- 
glory  of  the  family  was  reserved 
p-andson  Ujiyasu,  who,  having  put 
ith  a  strong  hand  the  factions  which 
d  the  eight  provinces  of  Kwantd, 
I  them,  and  placed  them  under  his 
e.  Odawara  now  took  the  place 
akura  as  military  capital,  and  here 
6  family  ruled  for  five  generations 
apacity,  although  not  bearing  the 
Shoguns,  (which  was  still  held  by 
likaga  family,)  until  the  time  of 
Fjimasa,  who,  having  neglected  a 
IS  to  go  to  court  at  Kiyoto,  was 
1  by  the  famous  general  Taiko 
vho  determined  to  punish  his  diso- 
e.  Taiko  Sama  invaded  the  east- 
winces  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
ched  his  main  camp  on  mounts 
1  and  Biyobu,  so  distributing  the 
bis  forces  as  to  overcast  the  town 

>zu-S6-Ki  is  the  title  of  the  book. 


of  Odawara  with  a  cloud  of  soldiers.  Uji- 
masa  prepared  to  make  a  stout  defence, 
and  called  all  the  troops  of  Kwanto  to  his 
assistance ;  but  they  were  no  match  for 
Taiko  Sama,  whose  artillery  played  piti- 
lessly upon  them  from  the  neighboring 
heights;  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  sev- 
enth month  of  the  year  1590  Ujimasa  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  Taiko  Sama  refus- 
ing to  hear  his  prayer  for  peace,  and  in- 
si^ing  that  he  must  put  himself  to  death. 
So  Ujimasa  disemboweled  himself,  and 
his  head  was  sent  to  Kiyoto,  to  be  expos- 
ed as  the  head  of  a  traitor ;  his  son  Uji- 
nao  was  banished  to  Mount  Koya  in  Ki- 
shiu ;  and  this  was  the  end  of  the  great 
Hojo  femily,  which  had  held  the  castle  of 
Odawara  for  ninety-seven  years. 

One  day  during  the  siege,  as  Taiko  Sa- 
ma and  his  general  Tokugawa  ly^yasu 
were  standing  on  a  watch-tower  which 
they  had  built  on  the  heights  above  Oda- 
wara, Taiko  Sama  said,  "  I  see  before  me 
the  eight  provinces  of  Kwanto.  Before 
many  days  are  over  I  will  take  them  and 
give  them  to  thee." 

ly^yasu  thankfed  him,  saying,  "That 
were  indeed  great  luck." 

"  Wilt  thou  live  here  at  Odawara,"  ask- 
ed Taiko  Sama,  "  as  the  men  of  Hojo  have 
done  ?" 

"Ay,  my  lord,"  answered  lydyasu, "  that 
will  I."  ' 

"  That  will  not  do,"  said  Taiko  Sama. 
"  I  see  on  the  map  that  there  is  a  place 
called  Yedo  some  twenty  rz*  eastward 
from  here.  It  is  a  fine  position,  and  that 
is  the  place  where  thou  shouldst  live." 

"  I  shall  with  reverence  obey  your  lord- 
ship's instructions,"  replied  ly^yasu. 

Now,  when  the  house  of  Hojo  had 
been  annihilated,  Taiko  Sama  fulfilled  his 
promise,  and  made  lydyasu  lord  of  the 
provinces  of  Kwanto;  and  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  last  dynasty  of  Sho- 
guns, and  made  Yedo  the  military  capital, 
according  to  his  chief's  advice.  So  Oda- 
wara lapsed  into  insignificance,  it  being  a 
matter  of  wonder,  indeed,  that  a  place  so 
utterly  at  the  mercy  of  an  attack  from  the  • 
mountains  which  overhang  it  should  ever 
have  been  chosen  as  a  military  strong- 
hold. 

The  vacillation  showed  by  the  lord  of 
Odawara  during  the  siege  has  passed  into 
a  proverb.     He  was  forever  saying,  "  To- 

*  One  Ri=4320  yards. 
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morrow  we  will  fight," — "  To-morrow  we 
will  make  a  sortie."  But  the  carrying  out 
of  his  good  resolutions  was  always  delay- 
ed, so  that  the  expression,  Odawara  hiyb- 
jdi  "  deliberations  of  Odawara,"  (a  sort  of 
jingling  play  on  the  name  Hojo  being  also 
intended,)  is  now  a  synonym  for  fatal  pro- 
crastination. 

During  the  whole  morning  the  pelting 
rain  continued,  but  towards  one  o'clock 
the  hills  began  to  unveil  themselves,  and 
a  glorious  afternoon  rewarded  us  for  the 
gloom  in  which  we  had  been  confined. 
My  original  intention  had  been  to  go 
straight  up  the  Hakond  Pass  by  the  main 
road ;  but  hearing  that  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  a  native  gentleman,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Government, 
was  staying  at  Miyanoshita,  a  place  among 
the  mountains,  famous  for  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery  and  for  certain  natural  hot- 
springs,  I  determined  to  change  my  route 
in  order  to  go  and  pay  him  a  visit.  For 
a  short  distance  we  rode,  but  when  we 
had  to  turn  up  to  the  right  by  a  steep,  dif- 
ficult mountain-path,  it  became  evident 
that  Shank's  mare  was  the  best  horse,  so 
we  sent  our  beasts  back  to  Odawara  to 
await  our  return,  and  proceeded  on  foot. 
We  had  some  little  difficulty  in  finding  our 
way,  as  neither  my  escort  nor  Shiraki  knew 
the  road.  As  for  the  distance,  like  the 
Scotch  "mile  and  a  bittock,"  it  seemed  to 
be  an  unknown  quantity;  for  the  natives 
of  whom  we  asked  our  way,  eager  to  be 
hired  as  guides,  always  made  Miyanoshita 
recede  in  proportion  as  we  advanced,  great- 
ly to  the  indignation  of  the  corporal  of 
the  escort,  who  at  last  lost  all  patience 
with  one  touting  scoundrel,  saying,  "  What 
do  you  take  us  for,  you  lubber?  The 
next  time  a  country  bumpkin  passes  this 
way  you  may  talk  like  that,  but  it's  no  use 
your  trying  it  on  with  a  Yedo  child;"  and 
I  had  to  interfere  to  save  the  poor  wretch 
from  a  liberal  payment  of  stick  bakhshish. 
It  was  stifTish  walking  up  the  slippery  hill- 
paths,  but  what  a  beautiful  scene !  The 
variegated  trees  sparkling  with  prismatic 
'  colors ;  the  mountain-torrents,  swollen  and 
foaming,  dashing  past  lichen-covered  rocks 
overhanging  black  pools,  the  home  of 
many  a  tiny  trout;  such  subtle  effects  of 
light  and  shade ;  such  blue  distances ;  the 
two  famous  twin  mountains,  Futago  Yama, 
clothed  in  deep  purple,  ahead  of  us ;  a 
fresh  keen  air  that  was  new  life  to  men 
sodden  with  the  hot  damp  of  the  plain  ; 


even  the  stout  and  elderly  Shiraki  rose  in 
spirits  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
scramble,  and  declared,  gasping  for  breath, 
that  this  was  indeed  enjoyment.     I  think 
we  were  none  of  us  sorry  when  we  came 
upon  a  certain  spring  called  Himdmidzu, 
the  Princess- water,  where  an  ancient  dame 
served  us  with  cups  containing  the  most 
delicious  crystal-clear  draught,  as  cold  as 
ice,  which  we  sat  down  and  drank  as  if  it 
had    been  nectar.     The  spring  takes  its 
name  from  a  story  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  the  noble  house  of  H6j6  was 
wont  to  come  hither  from  Odawara  with 
her  ladies,  and  make  tea  al  frrsco.     Close 
to  the  well  the  old  woman  has  a  little  cot- 
tage, and  she  earns  a  scanty  living  by  send- 
ing tea   of  the   Princess-water   to  weary 
footpads   like   ourselves.     Having  rested 
ourselves,  we   made    her   happy  with  a 
small   silver   coin,   a   largesse    about  ten 
times  as  bountiful  as  she  had  hoped  for, 
and  went  on  our  way. 

We  must  have  gone  some  nine  miles,  as 
I  should  guess,  since  we  left  Odawara, 
when  we  reached  the  village  of  Miyano- 
shita, a  most  lovely  spot  lying  lost  among 
the  hills.  The  little  hamlet  seems  to  be 
made  up  entirely  of  bathing-houses,  which 
are  also  inns  and  shops  for  the  sale  of 
camphor-wood  boxes,  marqueterie  and 
toys  of  different  sorts,  very  pretty  and 
tasteful,  which  the  bathers  take  home  as 
keepsakes  to  their  families.  It  is  a  most 
fashionable  watering-place,  a  sort  of  Japa- 
nese Tunbridge  Wells.  I  never  saw  a 
place  in  such  complete  repose ;  when  wc 
came  upon  it  not  a  soul  was  stirring,  not 
a  dog  was  barking ;  perhaps  rest  is  part 
of  the  cure ;  at  last  I  found  a  native  who 
told  me  at  which  of  the  inns  my  friend 
was  staying,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
able  to  secure  an  apartment  in  the  same 
house.  It  will  easily  be  imagined"  that  in 
such  a  place  the  inns  are  perfection  in  their 
way ;  the  charm  of  that  at  which  I  put  up 
quite  passed  my  expectations.  I  was  lodg- 
ed in  a  beautiful  clean  set  of  rooms,  with 
a  balcony  looking  on  to  a  lovely  little  gar- 
den full  of  dwarfed  trees,  rare  shrubs  and 
flowers,  with  quaint  rockeries,  and  a  pond 
full  of  gigantic  gold-fish  and  carp,  grown 
old,  and  fat,  and  lazy,  under  a  long  course 
of  feeding  at  the  hands  of  generations  of 
bathers ;  behind  the  garden  the  mountain 
copses  made  a  natural  background  of  for- 
est scenery.  As  I  lay  looking  out  on  this 
pretty  view,  after  a  bathe  in  the  hot  water 
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welling  from  the  living  rock,  I  was  lulled 
almost  to  sleep  by  the  plashing  of  a  neigh- 
boring water-wheel.  I  was  aroused  from 
my  dreamy  state  by  the  entrance  of  my 
friend  Kato,  who  had  just  come  in  from  a 
country  walk.  He  had  been  surprised  not 
a  little  to  hear  of  my  arrival,  and  when  I 
told  him  that  I  had  come  purposely  to  see 
him,  he  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
thanks.  Seeing  that  my  baggage  had  not 
yet  arrived,  he  pressed  me  warmly  to  go 
across  to  his  rooms  and  dine  with  him, 
an  invitation  which  I  was  glad  enough  to 
accept. 

Here  it  was  that  I  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Kato's  wife,  a  bonny  little  lady, 
though  eyes  less  familiar  with  the  custom 
than  mine  would  have  objected  to  the 
disfigurement  of  shaven  eyebrows  and 
blackened  teeth.  She  was  very  civil  and 
pleasant,  and  had  none  of  the  shyness 
which  I  have  usually  met  with  in  Japa- 
nese ladies ;  nor  had  she  the  servile  man- 
ner, which  is  another  defect  bred  by  the 
seclusion  and  abased  condition  in  which 
women  are  kept ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
took  part  in  the  conversation  brightly  and 
well,  and  did  the  honors  of  her  husband's 
apartment  with  ease  and  grace.  She  had 
with  her,  as  companion  and  playmate,  a 
charming  little  girl  about  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  whose  special  function  appear- 
ed to  consist  in  being  petted  and  stuffed 
with  sweetmeats.  The  story  of  my  host's 
marriage  was  a  romantic  one.  During 
the  political  storms  which  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Kat6  had 
brought  himself  into  notice  as  a  very  ac- 
tive and  dangerous  man ;  a  price  was  set 
upon  his  head,  and  he  had  to  fiy  for  his 
life  ;  this  young  lady  sheltered  him  and 
screened  him  from  his  enemies,  and  he 
fell  in  love  with  and  married  her.  A  very 
happy  couple  they  seemed  to  be. 

Purposing  to  remain  some  weeks  at  Mi- 
yanoshita,  Kato  had  surrounded  himself 
with  a  number  of  comforts  which  gave 
his  room  quite  a  home-like  air.  Two  or 
three  smart  rugs  or  small  carpets,  a  luxury 
which  has  recently  been  borrowed  from 
the  west,  gave  a  color  ind  warmth  to  the 
cold  whiteness  of  the  mats  and  walls ;  writ- 
ing materials,  books,  handsome  lacquer- 
boxes,  musical  instruments,  pipe-stands, 
and  a  sword-rack,  were  strewed  about  the 
floor,  and  in  the  recess  a  bronze  jar  con- 
tained one  of  those  bouquets,  the  making 
up  of  which  is  a  special  and  elaborate  part 


of  a  Japanese  lady's  education.  Further, 
lest  he  should  find  his  villeggiatura  dull, 
he  had  gathered  together  a  few  friends, 
"  companions  of  his  soUtude,"  to  whom, 
as  they  came  dropping  in  one  by  one,  I 
was  solemnly  presented.  First  and  fore- 
most was  the  doctor,  an  intelligent  young 
man  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  who  had  stud- 
ied medicine  in  the  English  school,  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Willis  at  Yedo,  and  had 
acquired  some  little  reputation  in  his  craft; 
he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  his  kind  and 
excellent  teacher.  Then  there  were  two 
or  three  private  gentlemen,  remarkably 
pleasant  men,  learned  in  the  lore  of  their 
country,  a  professor  of  the  game  of  check- 
ers, as  elaborate  a  study  as  chess  or 
whist,  and  above  all,  a  certain  character 
who  deserves  a  paragraph  to  himself. 

This  was  an  artist  in  lacquer,  one  of  the 
drollest  creatures  I  ever  met,  as  grotesque 
as  the  devices  upon  his  own  boxes.  He 
was  a  wit,  a  wag,  a  contortionist,  cunning 
at  legerdemain  and  all  manner  of  tricks, 
which  he  was  continually  showing,  and  yet, 
somehow,  he  never  was  a  buffoon.  It  was 
most  excellent  good  fooling,  and  always  in 
good  taste.  Although  a  rich  man,  and 
the  especial  pet  of  the  great  and  powerful 
on  account  of  his  social  talents,  he  affect- 
ed to  be  especially  careful  not  to  imitate 
their  dress,  but  to  abide  by  the  old  fash- 
ions of  the  Chbnin  or  wardsmen,  even  in 
the  cut  of  his  hair,  which  was  closely  sha- 
ven to  the  tops  of  the  ears,  and  brought 
forward  in  the  tiny  little  queue,  which  used 
to  be  a  distinguishing  mark  of  artisans.  In 
his  girdle,  in  the  place  of  a  dirk,  he  wore 
the  wooden  beater  which  his  mother  had 
used  to  pound  rice,  and  which  he  had  de- 
corated with  many  a  curious  fancy  in  lac- 
quer, and  studded  with  gold  coins.  "  What 
need  had  he  to  carry  a  blade  ?"  he  said. 
His  playful  sallies  the  effect  of  which  was 
heightened  by  a  marvelously  mobile  face, 
kept  us  in  laughter  during  the  whole  even- 
ing. 

When  we  had  finished  dinner,  our  host- 
ess produced  her  samishen,  half  guitar, 
half  banjo,  to  the  accompaniment  of  which 
she  began  singing,  while  the  lacquer-man, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  a  matter  of  polite  ac- 
complishments, came  in  with  a  flute  obli- 
gato.  I  can  not  say  in  conscience  that 
the  result  was  pleasing  to  an  European 
ear,  but,  as  is  often  the  case  elsewhere,  the 
music  was  the  signal  for  and  assistance  to 
conversation,  and  we,  the  audience,  began 
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talking  politics,  leaving  the  performers  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  own  sweet  sounds. 
It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  I  wished  my 
friends  good-night,  and  I  left  Kato  and 
the  professor,  heads  on  hands,  as  com- 
pletely abstracted  from  earthly  matters  as 
Buddhists  in  a  state  of  Nirvana,  lost  in 
the  solution  of  some  impossible  problem 
in  the  mysterious  game  of  checkers. 

The  following  morning  (October  12) 
dawned  in  rare  splendor,  and  the  opened 
slides  let  in  a  waft  of  fresh  mountain  air, 
as  exhilarating  as  good  news  from  home. 
The  garden  all  ablate  with  dew,  its  trim- 
ness  in  striking  contrast  to  the  wild  nature 
beyond,  was  looking  even  more  beauti- 
ful, if  possible,  than  the  evening  before — 
a  fitting  spot  in  which  to  enjoy  one  of 
Heaven's  own  holidays.  It  is  always  a 
matter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  beauties  of 
Japanese  scenery  should  have  been  done 
justice  to  by  no  gifted  word-painter  like 
John  Ruskin.  The  shapes  of  the  moun- 
tains, sometimes  grand,  sometimes  fantas- 
tic; the  marvelous  gradations  of  the  tree- 
colors  from  the  exquisitely  tender  green  of 
the  feathering  bamboo,  slender  and  grace- 
ful, to  the  gloom  of  the  sturdy  pines  and 
cryptomerias  which  spring  from  the  more 
barren  soil ;  the  rocks  streaked  and  patch- 
ed with  lichens  and  mosses,  with  many  a 
rare  fern  and  lycopod  peeping  out  of 
chinks  and  crannies,  are  worthy  studies 
for  a  great  artist  to  paint  with  loving 
hand,  and  hardly  will  he  succeed,  limn  he 
never  so  cunningly.  To  me  the  memory 
of  these  places  is  like  that  of  a  beautiful 
dream  of  fairyland,  vivid  and  bright,  but 
utterly  beyond  the  pale  of  description. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  I  received  a  visit 
from  Kato,  who  came  to  tell  me  that  he 
was  off  to  take  his  daily  bath  in  the  hot 
iron  springs  at  Kiga,  a  lovely  spot  among 
the  mountains,  and  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  him  that  we  might  make  a 
picnic  luncheon  together.  At  the  time  of 
his  coming  my  room  was  full  of  sellers  of 
camphor-wood  boxes  and  toys,  who  had 
brought  their  wares  for  inspection ;  directly 
they  saw  Kato  their  prices  went  down  fifty 
per  cent ;  the  rogues  had  been  asking  the 
foreigner  something  like  three  times  the 
real  value  of  their  goods.  I  bought  a  few 
very  pretty  specimens  of  marqueterie,  and 
a  certain  camphor-wood  cabinet,  (which 
now  holds  the  flies  and  feathers  of  a  dis- 
tinguished salmon- fisher,)  at  a  reasonable 
price,  thanks  to  my  friend,  with  whom  I 


presently  started  on  our  expedition,  the 
whole  party  of  the  night  before,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lady,  being  of  the  com- 
pany. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  walk  over  the 
hills,  Kato,  on   account  of  his   delicate 
state  of  health,  being  carried  in   a  litter, 
which,  however,  being  open  at  the  sides, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  joining  in  the 
conversation  and  laughter  with  which  we 
beguiled  the  way.     Every  now  and  then 
the  doctor  or  one  of  the  others  would  take 
me  for  a  scramble  to  see  some  new  point 
of  view,  some  fresh  beauty  in  the  land- 
scape, for  these  Japanese  are  passionate 
lovers  of  nature,  so  that  after  many  stop- 
pages, now  to  feast  our  eyes,  now  to  rest 
Kato's  coolies,  it  was  noon  by  the  time  we 
reached  Kiga, 

Our  picnic  was  a  great  success ;  the  doc- 
tor and  the  lacquer-man  were  with. one 
consent  elected  chief  cooks,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  by  producing,  the  one 
a  fry  of  delicious  bum-trout,  the  other  a 
savory  stew,  in  which  the  shortcomings  of 
a  rather  lean  old  cock-pheasant  were  skill- 
fully concealed.  The  cordon  bUu  of  the 
establishment  supplied  the  rest  of  the  dish- 
es, my  contribution  being  sundry  bottles  of 
pale  ale  and  porter,  which  were  immensely 
popular,  for  the  names  of  Bass,  Allsopp, 
and  Guinness  are  familiar  now  as  house- 
hold words  to  the  Japanese.  Through  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon  we  remained  chat- 
ting over  every  conceivable  matter,  grave 
and  gay,  but  chiefly  discussing  politics  and 
the  application  of  European  principles  of 
government  to  Japan.  Of  all  subjects, 
this  is  the  favorite  among  this  improve- 
ment-seeking people.  It  is  little  wonder 
that,  with  their  eagerness  to  learn  and  pro- 
fit by  the  experience  of  other  nations,  they 
should  have  distanced  their  backward 
neighbors,  the  Chinese,  in  such  matters 
as  railways  and  telegraphs.  In  the  cool 
of  the  evening  we  trudged  home,  and 
at  a  little'  distance  from  Miyanoshita  >^'C 
were  met  by  Kato's  wife  with  her  little 
companion. 

Towards  eight  o'clock  we  all  met  again 
in  my  rooms  for  dinner.  Dog  Lion,  at  the 
special  request  of  the  lady,  being  present, 
and  exciting  great  admiration  by  his  dis- 
creet and  polite  behavior.  He  divided 
the  honors  of  the  evening  with  the  lac- 
quer-man, who  outdid  himself  in  eflforts  to 
make  my  party  go  off  well.  Shiraki,  as 
chief  retainer,  did  the  honors,  affording 
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thereby  an  instance  of  Japanese  manners 
and  customs.  No  feature  of  Japanese  so- 
ciety is  more  curious  that  the  relations  be- 
tween master  and  man.  The  master  ad- 
mits his  servant  (provided,  of  course,  that 
he  be  of  the  mihtary  class)  to  his  intimate 
society ;  but  the  servant  never  assumes  a 
liberty.  He  takes  his  place  at  dinner  with 
the  utmost  humility,  and  having  done  so, 
bears  his  share  of  the  conversation,  ad- 
dressing freely  not  only  his  master,  but 
even  guests  of  the  highest  rank.  The  mas- 
ter will  pass  his  own  wine-cup  to  his  man, 
as  if  he  were  an  honored  guest,  and  for  a 
while  they  would  appear  to  any  one  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  turns  of  a  language  most 
fertile  in  subtle  distinctions  to  be  upon  per- 
fectly equal  terms.  Yet,  the  moment  the 
feast  is  over,  the  man  retires  with  the  same 
profound  obeisances  and  marks  of  defer- 
ence with  which  he  entered,  and  immediate- 
ly relapses  into  the  servitor ;  nor  will  he  in 
any  way  presuine  upon  the  familiarity, 
which,  having  lasted  its  hour,  disappears 
until  occasion  calls  it  forth  again.  Feudal- 
ism strips  service  of  servility,  and,  although 
the  feudal  system  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  its 
traces  must  long  remain. 

The  following  morning,  (Oct.  13,)  to 
my  great  regret,  I  was  forced  to  leave 
Miyanoshita  and  my  good  friends,  with 
whom  I  had  passed  such  a  pleasant  time. 
We  parted  with  many  expressions  of  mu- 
tual good-will,  promising  to  meet  soon  in 
Yedo.  This  morning's  walk,  as  far  as  the 
sulphur-springs  of  Ashi-no-yu,  was  less  in- 
teresting, for  the  mountain,  bare  of  trees, 
is  covered  only  with  a  rich  growth  of  rank 
grass,  mixed  with  wild  flowers.  There  was 
no  shade,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  was 
overpowering,  so*  that  we  were  right  glad 
when,  toward  mid-day,  we  came  down 
upon  our  halting-place. 

The  springs  are  certainly  very  remarka- 
^  ble;  the  whole  neighborhood  is  full  of  voU 
canic  signs,  and  in  every  direction  the  wa- 
ter wells  out,  charged  with  a  rich  sulphur 
ooze.  Close  by  is  a  crater,  not  active,  in- 
deed,  but  looking,  with  its  sides  covered 
with  brimstone  and  lava,  as  if  it  might 
break  out  at  any  time.  The  baths  of 
Ashi-no-yu  are  in  the  village  street,  but 
covered  over  with  wooden  shanties,  that 
people  may  bathe  with  decency.  Just  as 
I  came  in  sight  of  the  huts,  a  matron,  car- 
rying a  child  in  her  arms,  both  as  naked 
as  they  were  bom,  came  out,  and  tripped, 


picking  her  way  with  her  bare  feet,  across 
the  street  into  a  tea-house,  where  she  had 
left  her  clothes.  This  is  the  only  instance 
which  I  ever  came  across  of  a  woman  ap- 
pearing naked  in  the  street,  although  most 
travelers'  books  abound  in  stories  of  wo- 
men tubbing  in  public,  and  of  other  outra- 
ges upon  decency.  Be  it  remembered,  how- 
ever, this  was  in  a  most  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  good 
woman  might  reasonably  expect  that,  the 
men  being  all  away  at  their  work,  she 
would  be  as  free  from  the  profane  gaze  of 
mankind  as  Lady  Godiva  ought  to  have 
been  and  was  not.  Her  shame  when  she 
saw  me  knew  no  bounds.  The  European 
doctors  of  Yokohama  have  not  been  slow 
to  find  out  the  excellent  properties  of  these 
baths,  and  I  found  established  there  for 
the  season  an  Italian  gentleman  and  his 
wife — rather  wild  quarters  for  a  daintily- 
nurtured  lady  to  occupy,  the  only  thing 
about  the  place  which  had  any  affinity 
with  Europe  being  the  smell,  which  might 
remind  her  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Not  far  from  Ashi-no-yu,  on  the  road  to 
Hakond,  half-hidden  among  the  brush- 
wood and  long  grass,  are  two  remarkable 
monuments,  shaped  like  the  stone  lanterns 
which  the  Japanese  set  up  in  their  pleas- 
ure grounds  and  temple-yards.  To  the 
right  of  these,  near  at  hand,  is  a  third  and 
lesser  stone.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  set  the 
traveler  a  wondering  when  he  comes  upon 
such  traces  of  man's  work  in  the  midst  of 
a  wilderness,  and  he  will  readily  guess  that 
they  mark  some  famous  or  sacred  spot. 
The  two  stones  mark  the  graves  of  the 
brothers  Soga,  the  heroes  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  stories  of  vendetta  in  Ja- 
panese history,  and  the  third  is  in  honor 
of  the  woman,  Tora  Gozen,  the  true  love 
of  one  of  them. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  ir93  the 
Shogun  Yoritomo  went  out  to  hunt  on  the 
moors  and  waste  lands  about  Mount  Fuji, 
followed  by  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  East,  his  train  being  swelled  by  a  great 
company  of  camp-followers,  mimes,  jesters, 
musicians,  and  singing  women.  Among 
the  nobles  who  went  with  him  was  one 
Kudo  Sukdtsund.  Now  this  Suk^tsund, 
many  years  before,  having  certain  wrongs 
to  avenge,  had  caused  the  murder  of  his 
cousin  Sukdyasu,  who  died  leaving  a  wi- 
dow and  two  infant  sons.  Upon  the  death 
of  her  husband  the  widow  wished  to  forsake 
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the  world,  shave  her  head,*  and  enter  a  nun- 
nery, but  her  father-in-law  prevented  her, 
so  she  married  a  second  time  one  Soga 
Taro  Suk^nobu,  who  took  her  two  sons  to 
live  with  him,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
own  children,  causing  them  at  the  same 
time  to  take  his  patronymic  of  Soga. 
Happy  as  they  were  in  their  new  home, 
the  two  boys  never  forgot  the  death  of 
tlieir  father,  nor  the  debt  of  revenge  which 
they  owed  to  his  murderer.  When  at  play 
in  their  earliest  childhood  they  would  make 
figures  to  represent  Sukdtsund  that  they 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  torturing  and 
destroying  him  in  effigy,  nor  would  they 
listen  to  the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of 
their  mother,  who  in  despair  sent  the 
younger  brother,  Soga  Tokimun6,  to  the 
temple  at  Hakond,  that  he  might  be 
brought  up  for  the  priesthood.  But  it 
was  all  of  no  avail,  for  the  lad  never  for  a 
moment  relaxed  his  purpose,  and  at  last, 
when  he  grew  up  and  it  became  time  for 
him  to  enter  the  priesthood,  he  fled  se- 
cretly from  the  temple  and  took  refuge  with 
the  Lord  of  Odawara,  who,  taking  com- 
passion upon  his  orphan  state,  gave  him 
shelter,  and  allowed  him  free  access  to  his 
stronghold. 

The  hunting  expedition  of  the  Shogun 
Yoritomo  was  the  opportunity  which  the 
brothers  chose  for  wreaking  their  ven- 
geance on  the  murderer  Suk^tsund. 

On  the  28th  day  of  the  fifth  month  there 
arose  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
at  night,  there  being  neither  moonlight  nor 
starlight,  the  hunting  camp  was  shrouded 
in  thick  darkness.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night  they  sought  the  place  where  their 
enemy  lay,  but  he  had  changed  his  abode, 
and  their  plan  would  have  miscarried  had 
they  not  received  aid  from  a  woman.  This 
was  a  beautiful  girl,  called  Tora  Gozen, 
the  inmate  of  a  pleasure-house  at  Oiso,  in 
the  province  of  Sagami,  and  the  sweetheart 
of  the  elder  brother,  Sukdnari.  When  the 
two  were  in  despair  at  not  finding  Suk^t- 
sun^,  and  were  debating  what  they  should 
do,  she  came  forth  and  pointed  out  to  them 
the  place  to  which  he  had  removed,  and 
they,  overjoyed,  hurried  to  the  spot  where 
Sukdtsun^  lay  fast  asleep.  Sukdnari  stood 
at  his  pillow,  and  Tokimund,  the  younger 


*  The  nuns  of  Japan,  like  the  Buddhist  monks, 
shave  the  whole  head  ;  hence  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression, Bikunini  Kanzashiy  **  To  ask  a  nun  for 
a  hair-pin,"  equivalent  to  our  "You  can  not 
dra\¥  blood  from  a  stone.'* 


brother, took  his  place  behind  him.  Then 
Sukdnari  kicked  aside  the  pillow,  and 
shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  crying,  "  Here 
stand  I,  Soga  Sukdnari,  the  avenger  of  my 
murdered  father!"  Sukdtsimd,  aroused  by 
the  cry,  jumped  up  and  tried  to  defend  him- 
self with  his  dirk,  which  lay  by  his  couch ; 
but  the  two  brothers  fell  upon  him  with 
their  swords  and  slew  him. 

Having  now  satisfied  their  revenge  they 
had  no  further  wish  left  in  the  world,  so 
they  determined  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  at- 
tempt to  slay  my  lord  the  Shogun  Yorito- 
mo, between  whom  and  their  own  grand- 
father there  had  been  a  deadly  feud.  Now 
was  their  best  chance  of  success,  so,  bran- 
dishing their  bloody  swords,  they  rushed 
into  his  tent  with  a  loud  shout.  The 
guards  who  watched  over  the  Shogun  did 
battle  with  them ;  but  so  desperately  did 
they  fight,  that  they  cut  down,  as  it  is  said, 
more  than  fifty  men  before  Sukdnari,  be- 
ing tired,  was  slain,  and  the  younger  broth- 
er, Tokimund,  was  pinioned  by  a  page, 
disguised  as  a  woman,  who  sprang  upon 
him  from  behind. 

The  following  morning  Tokimund  was 
brought  before  the  Shogun,  who  examined 
him  in  person,  saying,  "  Wherefore  dost 
thou  disturb  my  camp  ?" 

"You  were  my  grandfather's  enemy," 
answered  Tokimund  unabashed;  "and 
Sukdtsund  was  my  father's  murderer,  so  I 
hated  you  because  you  loved  him." 

The  Shogun  was  pleased  with  the  youth's 
bold  speech,  and  wished  to  spare  his  life, 
but  Inubo  Maru,  the  son  of  Sukdtsund, 
prayed  that  his  father's  murder  might  not 
be  left  unavenged ;  so  Tokimund  was  put 
to  death,  being  at  the  time  twenty  years  of 
age. 

Now  when  Tora  Gozen  heard  that  Su- 
kdnari,  the  man  whom  she  loved,  was  dead, 
she  vowed  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  went  to 
the  temple  of  Hakond,  and  became  a  nun 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  When  she  was 
quite  an  old  woman  of  seventy-one  sum- 
mers, she  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  tem- 
ple at  Kumano,  in  Kishiu,  but  she  died  by 
the  road,  and  it  is  said  that  the  clothes  she 
wore  and  the  things  she  carried  with  her 
on  the  journey  are  still  preserved  as  sacred 
relics  at  a  temple  called  Jinguji. 

The  piety  of  the  brothers  Soga  in  aveng- 
ing their  murdered  father  earned  for  them 
a  rich  meed  of  praise  from  every  true  and 
loyal  warrior;  and  even  Yoritomo,  who 
had  so  narrowly  escaped  from  falling  a  vie- 
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)  their  rage,  approved  what  they  had 

and  caused  their  swords  to  be  laid  up 
:  temple  at  Gongen,  at  Hakon^,  where 
fiave  been  carefully  preserved  by  gen- 
►n  after  generation  of  priests.  Their 
s  live  in  history,  and  are  treasured  in 
eart  of  every  Samurai.  • 

ar  the  graves  of  the  two  brothers  is  a 
:  of  the  Buddhist  god  Jizo  Sama, 
n  in  the  solid  rock,  as  some  say  by 
re  herself;  by  others  believed  to  have 

miraculously  wrought  in  a  single 
by  Kobddaishi,  a  priest  who  lived  in 
inth  century,  and  who  is  famous  as 
iventor  of  the  sjolabary  known  as  the 
la,  in  which  he  assimilated  the  letters 
e  Japanese  language  to  the  Bonji  or 
:haracters  used  in  the  Buddhist  clas- 

The  image  is  rude  enough,  but  it  is 
y  venerated  by  the  simple  mountain- 
was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon  when 
ime  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Ha- 

lake,  lying  like  a  sapphire  mirror 
g  the  hills,  unruffled  by  the  gentlest 
lance  of  a  breeze.  It  would  be 
5e,  indeed,  it  so  romantic  a  locality 
to  lack  the  ornament  of  some  old- 
1  legend.  There  is  a  tale  told  of  a 
n  terrible  dragon  with  nine  heads, 
ised  to  dwell  in  the  lake,  and  troub- 
le people  by  raising  great  storms  of 
and  wave,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
i  appear,  and  carry  off  little  children 
is  food.  But  at  last,  in  the  eighth 
ry,  a  certain  holy  priest,  named  Man- 
who  was  renowned  for  his  piety,  ex- 
:d  the  dragon,  and  by  the  aid  of  mag- 
s  tied  him  to  a  tree,  which  is  still  be- 

1  to  be  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the 
punishing  the  monster  until  it  craved 
m  for  its  misdeeds.  When  the  fame 
is  exploit  reached  the  emperor's  ears, 
mmoned  the  priest  Mangan  to  Kiy6- 
it  the  good  man  died  by  the  way,  and 
ed  peace  at  a  place  called  Yanagdri, 
;  province  of  Mikawa !  so  his  pupils 
;ht  his  remains,  and  buried  them  at 
jmple  of  Gongen,  at  Hakon^.  Every 
during  die  night  of  the  twelfth  day 
e  sixth  month,  the  eve  of  the  great 
of  the  temple,  the  people  still  come 

2  lake,  and  make  offerings  of  food  to 
tiate  the  dragon. 

course  we  went  and  visited  the  Tem- 
)f  Gongen,  that  ancient  fane,  the 
ing-place  of  many  holy  men  during 
lark  ages,  including  Kobodaishi,  Ji- 
Few  Series.— Vol,  XV.,  No.  6, 


kakudaishi,  and  others,  and  were  shown 
the  swords  of  the  Soga  brothers,  and  the 
dirk  with  which  their  enemy  tried  in 
vain  to  ward  off  their  blows,  with  oth- 
er curiosities.  The  position  of  the  shrine 
surrounded  by  lofty  cryptomerias  and 
looking  down  upon  the  lake,  is  most  beau- 
tiful ;  but  the  buildings  were  greatly  dam- 
aged in  the  war  which  ended  in  the  ruin 
of  the  lords  of  Odawara,  and  have  never 
been  restored  to  their  former  splendor.  At 
the  foot  of  the  temple  we  took  boat,  and 
so  came  to  the  little  town  of  Hakon^. 

Situated  at  the  very  top  of  a  mountain- 
pass,  some  three  thousand  feet  or  more 
above  the  sea-level,  Hakon^  must — ^until 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  which  is  to 
unite  the  two  capitals,  Yedo  and  Kiydto — 
always  be  a  resting-place  of  some  little  im- 
portance, and  allow  a  number  of  inn-keep- 
ers to  drive  a  thriving  trade ;  but  until  the 
year  of  grace  1868  it  had  also  a  great  po- 
litical significance  as  the  barrier  of  the  Ty- 
coon's territory,  which  no  man  could  pass 
without  a  passport— death  by  crucifixion 
being  the  penalty  of  an  attempt  to  escape 
by  any  mountain-path.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  town  was  a  guard-house,  strongly 
manned,  flanked  by  a  formidable  stand  of 
arms,  holding  spears  and  hooks  and  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  Japanese  police,  on 
passing  which  every  person,  save  those  of 
the  very  highest  rank,  were  required  to 
dismount  and  do  obeisance  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Tycoonal  power.  The  guard- 
house is  swept  away  now,  together  with 
the  other  incumbrances  and  annoyances 
of  the  obsolete  Government,  and  men  may 
come  and  go  as  they  list.  It  is  more  con- 
venient, to  be  sure ;  but  there  was  a  quaint- 
ness  and  picturesqueness  about  the  old 
customs  which  the  travelers  who  follow  in 
our  steps  will  miss.  Now,  even  the  old 
costume  of  the  country  is  slowly  but  sure- 
ly disappearing;  and  when  the  railroad 
shall  be  an  accomplished  fact,  traveling  in 
Japan  will  have  lost  its  charm.  Four 
years  ago  we  were  still  in  the  middle-ages ; 
we  have  leapt  at  a  bound  into  the  nine- 
teenth century — out  of  poetry  into  plain, 
useful  prose.  ^ 

I  had  no  time  to  stop  at  Hakon^,  to  my 
great  regret ;  for  I  should  not  soon  have 
grown  weary  of  looking  out  upon  the  lake 
washing  the  grand  dark  hills  above  which 
Mount  Fuji  raised  its  brilliant  cone  of 
white  snow,  and  there  are  many  nooks  and 
hidden  places  among  the  mountains  cele- 
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brated  in  history,  in  poedy,  and  in  fairy 
tales.     Dpwn  the  mountain-pass  we  sped, 
each  step  revealing  some  new  beauty: 
now  a  natural  rockery;  now  some  old 
gnarled  stem  of  cryptomeria  or  Scotch  fir ; 
now  a  thicket  of  flame-colored  maples. 
It  was  getting  late ;  and  travelers,  whether 
upward  or  downward-bound,  were  hurry- 
ing to  reach  their  resting-place.     Even  the 
coolies,  heavily-weighted  beasts  of  burden, 
were  putting  on  an  extra  spurt,  the  tension 
of  the  musdes  in  their  marvelously-devel- 
oped  legs  showing  what  hard  work  they 
were  doing.    The  shadows  had  lengthen- 
ed and  lengthened  until  they  had  passed 
away  altogether  (for  we  were  now  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  range)  by  the  time  we 
reached  Hata,  our  halfway-house,  a  village 
of  hostelries,  at  the  doors  of  which  attrac- 
tive little  damsels,  attired  in  their  smartest 
garb,  were  standing  and  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinual shout  of  O  hairi  nasare  !  O  tomari 
nasare  / — "  Pray  come  in !  pray  rest  here !" 
Resisting  the  invitation  of  who  knows  how 
many  decoy-ducks,  I  entered  the  Honjin, 
or  chief  inn  of  the  village,  and  found  a 
charming  apartment  overlooking  a  garden, 
the  fame  of  which  is  known  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Japan.    This 
little  garden,  fashioned  around  a  real  wa- 
terfall, which  was  tumbling  over  the  most 
picturesque  rocks,  is  the  very  ideal   and 
dream  of  Japanese  horticulture,  and  would 
be  a  fitting  model  upon  which  some  native 
Lord  Bacon  should  write  an  essay.    Noth- 
ign  more  trim  and  perfect  than  its  dwarfed 
trees,  nothing  more  rugged  than  its  rock- 
work,  nothing  fatter  and  larger  and  bright- 
er than  its  gold-fish.     Above  all,  a  natural 
waterfall,   dear  beyond  measure  to  the 
Japanese  landscape-gardener.     The  hon- 
ors of  the  establishment  were  done  by  O 
Takd  San,  "  Miss  Bamboo,"  a  nymph  who 
would  have  been  a  little  gem  of  beauty 
had  her  face  not  been  marred  by  a  most 
undeniable  squint.     There  was  no  com- 
promising matters  by  calling  it  a  cast  in 
the  eye.     There  it  was — a  squint,  and 
nothing  but  a  squint     Besides  this  defect, 
for  which  she  was  not  accountable,  there 
was  another,   which    might   have    been 
avoided— she  was  eaten  up  with  the  itch. 

This  being,  in  some  sense,  the  turning- 
point  of  our  journey,  I  gave  Shiraki  and 
the  escort  a  feast,  which  they  had  richly 
deserved,  for  every  man  of  them  in  his 
own  capacity  had  done  his  utmost  to  make 
the  trip  go  off  well.     When  the  shutters 


were  closed,  and  the  wine-cup  going  round, 
we  were  startled  by  a  datter  of  dogs  in 
the  garden.  Shiraki  and  the  escort  jump 
ed  up  and  took  their  swords,  and  I  made 
ready  my  revolver.  Miss  Bamboo  and 
another  girl  putting  the  gold-fish  to  bed  in' 
a  r©ck-covered  hole,  for  fear  of  otters, 
turned  out  to  be  the  innocent  cause  of  our 
alarm.  Laughing  at  our  fears,  we  made 
merry  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

October  14M. — Mist  and  rain.  A  pretty 
ducking  we  got  as  we  walked  or  rather 
slipped  down  to  Yumoto,  the  place  which, 
as  I  have  said  above,  gives  its  name  to  all 
the  hot  springs  of  tlrc  Hakon^  moimtains. 
As  at  Miyanoshita,  the  chief  trade  here  is 
in  camphor-wood  boxes  and  marquetcrie, 
of  which  I  bought  some  more  specimens, 
and  having  found  out  the  right  price  from 
my  friends  at  the  former  place  I  was  not 
robbed.  Over  against  Yumoto  are  two 
noteworthy  hills,  Mounts  Ishgaki  and  Ishi- 
bashi,*  the  former  the  site  of  Taiko  Sama*s 
head-quarters  when  he  attacked  Odawara, 
the  latter  the  hiding-place  of  Yoritomo 
when  he  was  flying  from  his  enemies  be- 
fore he  rose  to  power.     Here  is  the  story. 

In  the  year  11 80,  on  the  24th  day  of 
the  eighth  month,Yoritomo  was  encamped 
on  Sugi-yama,  "  the  Mountain  of  Crypto- 
merias,"  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the 
house  of  Hei,  with  three  thousand  and 
more  warriors  at  his  back,  was  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  him.  Yoritomo,  knowing  that  he 
was  outnumbered,  and  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  him  but  in  flight,  went  and  hid  on 
a  remote  mountain  peak,  leaving  two  of 
his  lieutenants  to  turn  aside  the  attention 
of  the  enemy.  When  the  immediate  dan- 
ger was  past,  Hojo  Tokimasa,  Yoritomo's 
frither-in-law  and  most  trusty  friend,  went 
and  scoured  the  mountains  far  and  wide, 
and  at  last  found  him  hiding  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  When  Yoritomo 
saw  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  he 
was  overjoyed,  but  San^hira,  who  had  ac- 
companied Tokimasa,  said,  "  Truly  it  is 
much  to  be  thankful  for  that  we  should  all 
have  reached  these  heights  safe  and  with- 
out hurt.  Yet  if  we  remain  here  in  so 
large  a  company,  it  will  be  a  hard  matter 
for  us  to  escape  detection.  Let  my  lord 
Yoritomo  remain  here  alone,  and  his  ser- 
vant San^hira  will  find  means  of  hiding 
him." 

*  Ishi^ki  signifies  stone-fence,  and  IsMbaski 
stone-bndge. 
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This  counsel  seemed  good  to  them  all, 
so  they  agreed  to  separate  and  went  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  San^hira  alone  remaining 
with  his  chief.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  men 
of  the  house  of  Heiwere  hunting  over  hill 
and  dale  seeking  Yoritomo ;  but  one  of 
their  captains,  who  by  some  means  had 
learnt  Yoritomo's  hiding-place,  being  a 
traitor  to  his  own  party,  declared  that  he 
had  searched  Mount  Ishibashi  and  found 
no  trace  of  a  human  being,  so  the  men  of 
Hei  spent  their  labor  in  searching  the  oth- 
er hills. 

One  day,  while  Yoritomo  was  lying  lost 
among  the  rocks  of  Mount  Ishibashi,  he 
took  from  his  bosom  a  small  figiure  of  the 
Buddhist  god  Kwannon,  and  stowed  it 
away  in  a  secret  cave.  When  San^hira 
saw  this,  he  wondered,  and  asked  what  was 
the  reason  of  this  strange  act 

"  I  lay  aside  this  sacred  image,"  answer- 
ed Yoritomo,  "  lest  my  head  should  fall  in- 
to my  enemies'  hands  and  they  should  see 
the  figure;  for  if  they  did,  they  would 
laugh  at  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Gen, 
saying  that  I  am  brave  only  because  I  trust 
in  my  patron  saint;  When  I  was  a  babe 
three  years  old,  my  foster-mother  took  me 
to  the  Temple  of  Kwannon,  at  Kiyomidzu, 


near  Kiydto,  and  in  the  loving-kindness  of 
her  heart  she  prayed  that  I  might  prosper 
in  the  world.  Fourteen  days  after  this  she 
saw  a  marvelous  dream,  and  she  gave  me 
this  little  image  of  Kwannon  two  inches 
long  in  commemoration  of  it  This  is  why 
I  have  treasured  it  ever  since." 

Soon  after  this  the  others  returned,  bring- 
ing with  them  a  horseload  of  provisions 
which  they  had  received  from  the  priest  of 
Hakon^.  Poor  food  it  was — ^monk's  fare 
— and  they  laughed  as  they  set  it  before 
their  lord ;  but  the  hungry  man,  be  he  lord 
or  peasant,  values  any  food  above  riches. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Yoritomo*s 
deadly  peril;  how  he  escaped  fix)m  the 
toils  of  his  enemies  and  lived  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  East,  all  these  things  are  writ- 
ten in  never-dying  history. 

FromYumoto  to  Odawaraisbut  a  short 
distance,  and  we  reached  our  inn  in  time 
for  the  mid-day  meal.  The  rivers  were  so 
swollen  that  they  could  no  longer  be  pass- 
ed, so  we  had  to  wait  chafing  for  three 
days  until  the  floods  abated.  Our  route 
back  to  Yedo  was  along  the  great  high- 
way, past  the  places  which  I  have  already 
described :  so  of  this  expedition  there  is 
nothing  left  to  say.        A.  B.  Mitford. 


••• 


Temple  Baur. 
ABOUT    CHARLES    LAMB. 


The  fragrance  of  the  bean-flower  is  not 
for  all  nostrils,  nor  the  humor  of  Charles 
Lamb,  perhaps,  for  all  readers.  But  for 
those  who  can  taste  it,  it  has  an  incompar- 
able flavor.  Other  elements  of  the  man's 
genius — his  pathos,  his  quaint  turns  of 
phrase,  his  intense  appreciation  of  the 
poetic  in  life  and  in  books,  his  wit,  and 
the  trembling  tenderness  of  his  benevo- 
lence— have  given  to  Charles  Lamb  a 
nook  (he  himself  would  have  loved  a  nook 
better  than  a  niche)  among  the  choicest 
household  spirits  with  whom  English  read- 
ers love  to  commune. 

But  his  humor  belongs  to  him  as  pecu- 
liarly as  its  scent  to  the  bean-blossom,  and 
comes  upon  the  sense  now  in  unexpected 
wafts  of  delicate  aroma,  now  in  a  full  gust 
of  richness.  His  laughter  is  thoroughly 
hearty.  It  is  as  rollicking,  as  English, 
as  Milton's  "Laughter  holding  both  his 
sides."  Nor  are  finer  traits  wanting.  De- 
licate irony,  and  sarcasm  as  brilliant  and 


as  harmless  as  summer  lightning,  play 
throughout  his  written  pages,  and  in  the 
records  of  his  spoken  words. 

And  there  is  a  deep  well-spring  of  tears 
in  the  heart  of  him.  Humor  and  pathos 
are  brothers,  and  retain  a  strong  family 
likeness  amid  their  differences.  Wit  may 
be  a  very  brilliant,  intellectual,  smiling, 
dry-eyed  gentleman;  but  Humor  can 
weep,  and  is  tender-hearted. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  Lamb's 
life  doubdess  caused  him  at  times  to 
have  recourse  to  the  exhilaration  of  wild 
mirth  and  absurdity,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  pernicious  excitement  of  bodily  stim- 
ulants. These  circumstances — tragic  in 
the  highest  degree — were  for  many  years 
suppressed  and  hushed  up  among  the  knot 
of  intimate  fiiends  who  surrounded  him. 
They  have  been  narrated  in  Barry  Corn- 
wall's "  Memoir  of  Charles  Lamb,"  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1866,  when  there  was 
no  longer  any  living  person  to  whom  the 
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narration  could  give  pain ;  and  they  may, 
for  that  reason,  be  bnefly  stated  here. 

Charles  was  the  youngest  of  three  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  a  girl,  who  formed  the 
family  of  John  Lamb  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife.  The  elder  son,  named  John  like  his 
father,  was  twelve  years,  the  sister  Mary 
ten  years,  older  than  Charles.  Between 
these  two  latter  a  tender  affection  subsist- 
ed. Mary  bestowed  almost  maternal  care 
upon  the  weakling  brother  so  much  her 
junior. 

Th*e  father  had  been  for  many  years 
clerk  to  Mr.  Samuel  Salt,  barrister  and 
bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  from  whom 
when  he  retired  from  his  service  (being 
then  almost  imbecile)  he  received  a  small 
pension.  The  elder  brother,  John,  had  a 
"  comfortable"  post  in  the  South  Sea 
House.  Charles  on  leaving  school  obtain  - 
ed  some  trifling  employment  in  the  South 
Sea  House  also;  but  in  the  year  1792, 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany as  clerk  in  the  Accountant's  Office. 
He  lived  at  this  time  with  his  father,  his 
invalid  mother,  his  sister,  and  an  old  aunt, 
who  possessed  a  trifling  annuity  which  she 
clubbed  into  the  common  store. 

Three  years  later  a  horror  befell  him  and 
his,  whose  shadow  darkened  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  There  was  a  taint  of  heredit- 
ary madness  in  the  family,  and  this  baleful 
heritage  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  gentle, 
unselfish,  sensible,  Mary  Lamb ;  a  woman 
of  whom  Hazlitt  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  she  was  the  most  rational  and  the 
wisest  woman  he  had  ever  known. 

One  day  in  a  fit  of  maniacal  frenzy  she 
stabbed  her  bed-ridden  mother  to  the 
heart. 

Let  us  try  to  conceive  the  condition  of 
that  household ;  the  imbecile  father — he 
too  wounded  in  his  daughter's  blind  fury 
— the  unconscious  maniac,  the  poor  mur- 
dered corpse  of  the  beloved  mother  lying 
almost  unheeded,  whilst  the  crushing 
weight  of  care  and  responsibility  in  this 
most  appalling  situation  lay  upon  a  sen- 
sitive, feeble  youth  of  little  more  than 
twenty  years  old ! 

Feeble  in  body  was  Charles  Lamb ;  but 
a  more  heroic  heart  than  his  never  beat.  He 
took  up  his  burthen  then  and  there,  and  he 
carried  it  to  his  grave.  He  carried  it  not 
repining,  but  lovingly,  tenderly,  as  a  moth- 
er supports  her  child  in  arms  to  which  love 
alone  lends  strength. 


From  that  black  day  to  the  end  Mary 
Lamb  owed  every  hour  of  peace  or  cheer- 
fulness which  fell  to  her  lot  to  her  brother 
Charles.  He  bestowed  them  upon  her  as 
literally  as  if  the  minutes  had  been  minted 
coin  dropped  from  his  hand  into  hers. 

At  the  inquest  on  Mrs.  Lamb's  body,  a 
verdict  of  Mary's  lunacy  was  retur^pd. 
She  was  removed  to  an  asylum,  where  in 
a  short  time  she  recovered  her  senses. 
Other  members  of  the  family — notably  the 
elder  brother  John,  who  seems  not  to  have 
contributed  in  any  way  to  the  support  of 
his  helpless  father  and  sister — strenuously 
opposed  her  being  at  large  again.  She 
herself  said  at  this  time  that  she  knew  she 
must  go  to  Bethlehem  Hospital  for  life. 
One  brother  would  have  it  so,  and  the 
other,  although  he  did  not  wish  it,  would 
be  forced  to  go  with  the  stream. 

But  it  proved  not  so.  She  had  not 
reckoned  on  the  sublime  devotion  of  her 
brother  Charles.  How  should  she  have 
done  so?  We  have  no  right  to  count 
upon  finding  heroes,  even  among  those  we 
best  love  and  honor.  But  this  man,  this 
poor,  sickly,  obscure,  London  clerk,  was  a 
hero  than  whom  I  think  history  has  none 
nobler  to  show.  He  took  Mary  to  his 
poor  home,  and  until  he  died  she  lived 
with  him,  sharing  the  shelter  of  his  roof 
and  faring  as  he  fared. 

She  was  perpetually  subject  to  recur- 
rences of  her  dreadful  malady.  When  the 
mad  fit  announced  its  approach  by  cer- 
tain symptoms  they  had  learned  to  know, 
the  brother  and  sister  would  walk  forth  to- 
gether, weeping  together,  shedding  such 
tears  as  it  wrings  the  heart  to  think  of,  to 
Hoxton  Asylum,  and  there  the  afflicted 
woman  would  be  left  until  the  calm  light 
of  reason  returned  to  her  suffering  brain. 
77// J  endured  all  the  rest  of  Lamb's  life. 
There  was  no  cure,  no  hope.  This  fright- 
ful apprehension  sat  with  him  at  his  board, 
and  coiled  beside  him  in  his  bed.  And — 
he  loved  his  sister  dearly  to  the  end. 

He  has  no  word  but  of  fondness  and 
gratitude  for  her.  She  is  his  best  fiiend 
and  sister.  He  dedicates  his  first  pub- 
lished work  to  her.  He  writes  of  her  to 
his  closest  friends  in  terms  of  mingled  fira- 
temal  and  filial  affection.  He  disentangles 
the  tragic  deed  to  which  her  madness,  not 
her  will,  consented,  from  the  true,  unsel- 
fish, gentie,  loving  heart  of  Mary,  who 
when  her  reason  was  unclouded  had  ever 
been  the  best  of  daughters  and  of  sisters. 
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And  let  it  be  remembered  that  Charles 
Lamb  had  fondly  loved  the  mother  whom 
that  sister's  hand  unconsciously  destroyed. 

In  a  most  touching  passage  of  one  of 
his  letters  to  Coleridge  he  says,  "  O  my 
friend,  I  think  sometimes  could  I  recall 
the  days  that  are  past,  which  among  them 
should  I  choose  ?  not  those  *  merrier  days,' 
not  the  '  pleasant  days  of  hope,'  not  *  those 
wanderings  with  a  fair-haired  maid,  which 
I  have  so  often  and  so  feelingly  regretted ; 
but  the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a  mother's  fond- 
ness for  her  schoolboy.  What  would  I  give 
to  call  her  back  to  earth  for  one  day,  on 
my  knees  to  ask  her  pardon  for  all  those 
little  asperities  of  temper  which,  from  time 
to  rime,  have  given  her  gende  spirit  pain; 
and  the  day,  my  friend,  I  trust  will  come, 
there  will  be  *  time  enough'  for  kind  offices 
of  love,  if  *  Heaven's  eternal  year'  be  ours." 

And  never  did  one  harsh  or  accusing 
word  to  Mary  escape  him.  Let  us  think 
of  it,  brother  and  sister  mortals!  Is  it 
too  much  to  call  this  man's  devotion  sub- 
lime, and  himself  a  hero  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  his  private  sorrows 
drove  him  at  times  into  the  extravagance 
of  mirth.  But  by  that*  it  is  not  meant  that 
his  sorrows  created  his  humor.  There  is  a 
sort  of  persons  who  will  talk  as  though 
poverty,  misfortune — and  perhaps  a  touch 
of  vagabondism — could  in  a  manner  ac- 
count for  the  brilliancy  of  a  humorist ;  as 
though  a  man  might  take  to  wit^  as  he 
takes  to  drinking,  and  only  some  superior 
moral  sense  kept  many  of  the  afflicted  from 
this  resource.  But  do  we  not  all  know 
fifty  dull  dogs  on  whom  Heaven  might 
empty  all  the  vials  of  its  wrath  without 
eliciting  one  spark  of  wit^  one  flash  of 
fiuicy? 

No,  no,  my  friends  and  fellow-sufferers, 
the  "  uses  of  adversity"  will  not  avail  to 
make  us  witty.  Charles  Lamb  was  a  hu- 
morist partly  because,  but  also  in  spite,  of 
his  secret  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

Lamb  belonged  to  London,  and  loved 
it  as  entirely  as  did  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
maintained  that  some  scene  of  natural 
grandeur — if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  Heb- 
rides; but  the  precise  locality  matters 
litde — was  not  so  fine  a  sight  as  Fleet 
Street 

Lamb  was  bom  in  Crown  Office  Row, 
in  the  Inner  Temple;  went  to  school  at 
Christ's  Hospital  at  the  age  of  seven,  and 
was  for  thirty-three  years  of  his  life  a  clerk 
in  the  India  House.    Thus  from  earliest 


childoood  to  past  middle  age,  he  lived  in, 
and  on,  the  very  core  of  the  great  city. 
London  became  as  much  a  part  of  his 
mind  as  did  the  Cumberland  lakes  and 
mountains  of  Wordsworth's.  In  a  letter 
to  a  firiend  (Mr.  Thomas  Manning)  he 
thus  breaks  forth  into  raptures  about  his 
London : 

"  O  her  lamps  of  a  night !  her  rich 
goldsmiths,  print-shops,  toyshops,  mercers, 
hardwaremen,  pastrycooks!  St.  Paul's 
church-yard,  the  Strand,  Exeter  Change! 
Charing  Cross,  with  the  man  upon  a  black 
horse !     These  are  thy  gods,  O  London !" 

On  another  occasion  he  professes  that 
he  is  "  not  romance-bit  about  Nature^^  and 
proceeds :  "  The  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky 
(when  all  is  said)  is  but  as  a  house  to 
dwell  in.  If  the  inmates  be  courteous, 
and  good  liquors  flow  like  the  conduits  at 
an  old  coronation,  if  they  can  talk  sen- 
sibly, and  feel  properly,  I  have  no  need  to 
stand  staring  upon  the  gilded  looking-glass, 
(that  strained  my  fri«nd's  purse-strings  in 
the  purchase,)  nor  his  five-shilling  print 
over  the  mantel-piece  of  old  Nabbs,  the 
carrier,  (which  only  betrays  his  false  taste.) 
Just  as  important  to  me  (in  a  sense)  is  all 
the  furniture  of  my  world;  eye-pamper- 
ing, but  satisfies  no  heart.  Streets,  streets, 
streets,  markets,  theatres,  churches,  Covent 
Gardens,  shops  sparkling  with  pretty  faces 
of  industrious  milliners,  neat  seamstresses, 
ladies  cheapening,  gentlemen  behind  coun- 
ters lying,  authors  in  the  street,  with  spec- 
tacles, (you  may  know  them  by  their  gait,) 
lamps  lit  at  night,  pastrycook  and  silver- 
smith shops,  beautiful  Quakers  of  Penton- 
ville,  noise  of  coaches,  drowsy  cry  of 
mechanic  watchmen  at  night,  with  bucks 
reeling  home  drunk;  if  you  happen  to 
wake  at  midnight,  cries  of  fire  and  stop 
thief;  Inns  of  Court,  with  their  learned 
air,  and  halls,  and  butteries  just  like  Cam- 
bridge colleges;  old  book-stalls,  *  Jeremy 
Taylors,'  *  Burtons  on  Melancholy,'  and 
*  Religio  Medicis'  on  every  stall.  These 
are  thy  pleasures.  Oh  London !  with-the- 
many-sins,  for  these  may  Keswick  and  her 
giant  brood  go  hang !" 

And  yet  when  Lamb  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  Keswick's  giant  brood,  he  was 
not  unreceptive  of  their  influence.  A  line 
or  two  in  one  of  his  letters,  descriptive  of 
his  first  peep  at  them,  have  surely  the 
vividness  of  poetic  insight:  "  We  enter- 
ed Coleridge's  comfortable  study  just  in 
the  dusk,  when  the  mountains  were  all 
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dark  with  clouds  upon  their  heads ;  .  .  . 
great  floundering  bears  and  monsters  they 
seemed,  all  cotichant  and  asUep.** 

The  italics  in  the  foregoing  sentence 
are  not  Lamb's,  but  they  are — Walter 
Savage  Landor's.  The  present  writer  has 
in  his  possession  a  copy  of  Talfourd's 
"  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,"  which  was 
given  to  a  member  of  his  family  by  Lan- 
dor,  and  which  contains  many  pencil  notes 
by  the  latter,  some  of  them  curiously  cha- 
racteristic. We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  these  again. 

Jean  Paul  Richter  said,  finely  and  pro- 
foundly, on  the  subject  of  describing  na- 
tural scenery,  that  in  order  to  conceive  a 
landscape  poetically,  it  would  not  do  to 
begin  with  the  landscape  at  first  hand. 
You  must  contemplate  it  within  the  breast 
of  a  human  being,  as  in  a  camera  obscura ; 
and  thus  seen  it  will  be  real  and  living. 
Lamb's  breast  was  truly  a  camera  obscura 
for  vast  many-sided  London ;  or  at  least 
for  many  of  its  many  sides.  And  therein 
not  only  sights  but  sounds  lived  and  moved 
in  ever-changing  varieties  of  combination. 

Perhaps  in  no  case  could  the  style  be 
more  accurately  said  to  be  the  man  than 
in  Lamb's.  And  the  delicious  quaintness 
of  his  style  is  as  delightfully  to  be  tasted 
in  his  letters  as  in  the  well-known  "  Essays 
of  Elia." 

The  latter  are  familiar  to  us  as  house- 
hold words ;  and  their  merits  need  not  be 
insisted  upon  here.  But  I  would  have  the 
reader  believe  that  the  letters  will  give  him 
a  yet  closer  acquaintance  with  the  mind 
and  character  of  Charles  Lamb ;  and  it  is 
an  acquaintance  worth  cultivating.  In 
these  familiar  epistles  he  utters  the  mood 
of  the  moment,  he  yields  to  every  caprice 
of  his  genius,  and,  confident  of  sympathy, 
pours  out  the  affections  of  his  heart. 

He  nrver  writes  for  effect,  but  there  is  a 
certain  necessary  reserve  and  decorum  in 
consciously  addressing  the  public,  which 
a  little  disguises  the  childlike  nature  of  the 
man.  With  his  friends  he  is  fi-ee  fi*om 
constraint,  utterly  untrammeled  by  affec- 
tation of  any  sort,  and  ready  to  utter  the 
first  thought  which  comes  into  his  head, 
without  any  concern  that  it  should  be 
deemed  either  wise  or  witty.  The  result 
of  his  case  is  delightful.  To  read  his  let- 
ters is  to  love  him. 

Among  Lamb's  correspondents  were 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
his  day;  some  whose  reputation  has  al- 


ready long  passed  away,  and  some  whose 
fame  will  last  as  long  as  there  shall  be 
readers  for  English  literature.  Words- 
worth, Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Procter,  Bemarid 
Barton  the  Quaker  poet,  and  many  lesser 
Ughts,  shine  in  the  list.  WordsworA, 
Southey,  and  Coleridge  were  his  intimate 
friends.  According  to  the  order  of  prece- 
dence, both  as  regards  date  and  Lamb's 
affection,  the  last  of  these  three  names 
should  come  first  Coleridge  was  Lamb's 
school-fellow  at  Christ's  Hospital;  and 
later,  when  Coleridge  was  a  student  at 
Cambridge,  they  used  to  meet  during  the 
vacation,  at  a  little  public-house  near 
Smithfield,  called  the  Salutation  and  Cat, 
and  there  have  "glorious  talks"  in  the 
smoky  shabby  parlor. 

Lamb  idolized  Coleridge's  genius,  loved 
him  and  looked  up  to  him  to  the  last.  In 
the  dedication  to  Coleridge  of  his  works, 
first  published  in  a  collected  form  in  1818, 
he  writes :  "  Some  of  the  Sonnets  which 
shall  be  carelessly  turned  over  by  the 
general  reader,  may  happily  awaken  in 
you  remembrances  which  I  should  be 
sorry  should  be  ever  totally  extinct — the 
memory 

*  of  summer  days  and  of  delightful  years' — 

even  so  far  back  as  to  those  old  suppers 
at  our  old  inn,  when  life  was  fresh  and 
topics  exhaustless,  and  you  first  kindled  in 
me,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of 
poetry,  and  beauty,  and  kindliness. 

*  What  words  have  I  heard 
Spoke  at  the  Mermaid !'  '* 

Coleridge  introduced  Lamb  to  Southey 
as  early  as  the  year  1795.  But  no  great 
intimacy  appears  to  have  immediately  en- 
sued between  them.  In  1798,  however, 
when  Coleridge  went  to  Germany,  Lamb 
and  Southey  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence. Many  years  later  there  did  come 
a  cloud  across  the  serene  sky  of  their 
friendship,  but  it  passed  and  left  the  welkin 
clear. 

The  cause  of  quarrel  between  Lamb 
and  Southey  was  an  article  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Quarterly  Review,  (By  the 
way,  what  a  Pandora's  box  of  heart-burn- 
ings, friendship-breakings,  resentments,  and 
discontents,  has  that  majestic  periodical 
been  in  its  day !  You  had  but  to  open  it 
ever  so  little,  and  a  swarm  of  unpleasant 
stinging  things  was  sure  to  flutter  out  and 
settle,)    In  the  article  in  question  *'  Elia" 
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was  indirectly  accused  of  infidelity.  But 
what  hurt  him  most,  as  it  would  have 
hurt  any  generous  mind,  was  some  praise 
bestowed  upon  Elia  at  the  expense  of  his 
friends,  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt. 

The  result  of  Lamb's  mingled  feelings 
on  the  subject,  was  the  publication  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  October,  1823, 
of  the  famous  "  Letter  of  Elia  to  Robert 
Southey,  Esq.,"  which  was  afterwards  re- 
printed in  Talfourd's  collection  of  Charles 
Lamb's  letters.  This  letter  is  on  many 
accounts  remarkable,  and  well  worth  peru- 
sal. The  eloquent  defence  of  his  friends 
Haalitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  is,  as  Mr.  Barry 
Cornwall  says,  "  more  touching  than  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  controversial  litera- 
ture." And  there  are  passages  of  the  let- 
ter which  will  present  him  to  many  read- 
ers in  a  new  light.  Some  of  them  are  full 
of  serious  wisdom,  and  studded  with  say- 
ings precious  as  jewels.  The  spirit  of 
large-hearted  and  rational  charity  in  them 
might  be  profitable  reading  for  most  of  us, 
although  the  occasion  which  called  them 
forth  has  almost  passed  from  the  memo- 
ries of  men. 

Take  this :  "  I  own  I  could  never  think 
so  considerably  of  myself  as  to  decline 
the  society  of  an  agreeable  or  worthy  man 
upon  difference  of  opinion  only.  The  im- 
pediments and  the  facilitations  to  a  sound 
belief  are  various  and  inscrutable  as  the 
heart  of  man.  Some  believe  upon  weak 
principles.  Others  can  not  feel  the  effica- 
cy of  the  strongest." 

And  again :  "  There  are  some  who 
tremblingly  reach  out  shaking  hands  to 
the  guidance  of  Faith.  Others  who  stout- 
ly venture  into  the  dark,  (their  Human 
Confidence  their  leader,  whom  they  mis- 
take for  Faith.)  ....  Some  whose 
hope  totters  upon  crutches.  Others  who 
stalk  into  futtuity  upon  stilts." 

Or,  once  more :  "  The  shapings  of  our 
Heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  con- 
stitution ;  and  Mr.  Feeble  Mind,  or  Mr. 
Great  Heart,  is  bom  in  every  one  of  us." 

This  last  passage  has  been  marked  (in 
.  the  copy  previously  referred  to)  by  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  *'  Elia"  has  not  left  much 
on  record  which  affords  an  exposition  of 
his  theological  opinions.  He  was  an  Uni- 
tarian in  his  youth,  and  in  the  ''  Letter  to 
Robert  Southey"  he  says,  '<  I  am  a  Dis- 
senter. The  last  sect  with  which  you  can 
remember  me  to  have  made  common  pro- 
fession were  the  Unitarians."    But  with 


reference  to  this  point — an  interesting  and 
important  one  in  considering  the  character 
of  such  a  man  as  Charles  Lamb — there 
exists  a  marginal  note  in  Landor's  hand- 
writing. 

In  the  "Character  of  Lamb,"  which 
concludes  the  second  volume  of  Tal- 
fourd's  "  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,"  oc- 
curs the  following  sentence:  "Although 
he  numbered  among  his  associates  free- 
thinkers and  skeptics,  he  had  a  great  dis- 
like to  any  profane  handling  of  sacred 
subjects,  and  always  discouraged  polemi- 
cal discussion."  The  words  "free-think- 
ers and  skeptics"  are  strongly  underscor- 
ed, and  Landor  has  written  opposite  to 
them,  "  He  was  known  to  be  one,  and 
Talfourd  knew  it"  The  testimony  com- 
ing from  such. a  source,  is  not  conclusive, 
but  it  is  certainly  interesting. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Landor 
takes  exception  to  Sir  Thomas  Talfourd's 
English,  and  expresses  his  disapprobation 
with  characteristic  energy.  And  truly  it 
is  surprising  to  find  the  author  of  "  Ion" 
writing  such  a  phrase  as  the  following : 
"Another  circumstance  akin  to  these, 
tended  also  to  impart  a  tinge  of  venerable- 
ness  to  his  early  musings."  In  another 
place  Talfourd  sajrs,  "  The  spirit  of  gentil- 
ity seems  to  breathe  around  all  his  per- 
sons." On  which  Landor  writes,  "  The 
deuce  it  does  /"  And  I  think  most  persons 
who  are  familiar  with  the  "  Essays  of  Elia" 
will  be  likely  so  far  to  forget  their  "  gen- 
tility" as  to  echo  Landor's  exclamation 
on  this  extraordinary  eulogium. 

With  reference  to  the  letter  of  Elia  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  difference  be- 
tween Lamb  and  Southey  ended  in  a  way 
honorable  to  both.  Southey,  from  the 
first,  did  not  take  the  letter  in  an  angry 
spirit.  He  said  of  it  in  writing  to  the 
publisher,  "  No  resentful  letter  was  ever 
written  less  oflfensively :  his  gentle  nature 
may  be  seen  in  it  tlu'oughout."  In  the 
following  month  (November,  1823,)  South- 
ey came  to  London,  and  wrote  to  Lamb, 
offering  to  call  on  him.  The  offer  was  a 
friendly  and  even  generous  one  under  the 
circumstances:  for  although  Southey,  in 
his  character  of  critic,  deserved  much  of 
Elia's  publicly-administered  reproof,  yet 
the  fact  of  bemg  in  the  wrong  seldom  in- 
clines a  man  to  conciliation ! 

Lamb  wrote  a  reply  breathing  the  very 
spirit  of  candor  and  sensitive  affection. 
In  the  reaction  of  his  feelings  after  the 
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(with  him)  unwonted  excitement  of  re- 
sentment, he  was  willing  to  blame  him- 
self, and  humbly  to  ask  pardon  for  hav- 
ing blamed  his  friend.  But  it  must  be 
noted  as  a  trait  without  which  Lamb's 
gentleness  would  rather  incur  contempt 
than  command  respect,  that  whilst  willing 
to  surrender  his  own  grievance  at  a  word, 
he  never,  then  or  thereafter,  retracted  one 
syllable  of  his  staunch  championship  of 
his  friends  Hazlitt  and  Hunt.  Southey 
called  to  see  him.  The  mist  was  cleared 
away  in  a  moment,  and  from  that  time 
forward  no  further  misunderstanding  arose 
to  dim  or  distort  the  affectionate  relations 
between  them.  Their  case  was  an  illus- 
tration of  the  old  song — 

"  The  falling  oiit  of  faithful  friends,  renewal  is  of 
love/' 

Amongst  Lamb's  published  letters,  per- 
haps those  to  Mr.  Thomas  Manning,  whi- 
lom'mathematical  tutor  at  Cambridge,  are 
the  richest  in  humor — ^in  downright  fun. 
That  often-quoted  one,  in  which  he  dis- 
suadej  his  friend  from  a  projected  voyage 
to  Chma  and  Tartary,  is  crammed  full  of 
comicality.  He  begs  him  entirely  to  put 
aside  all  thoughts  of  such  a  journey,  in  the 
following  terms :  "  But  perhaps  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is,  to  try  to  get  the  idea 
out  of  your  head.  For  this  purpose,  re- 
peat to  yourself  every  night,  after  you  have 
said  your  prayers,  the  words,  *  Indepen- 
dent Tartary,  Independent  Tartary,*  two 
or  three  times,  and  associate  with  them 
the  idea  of  oblivion — 'tis  Hartley's  method 
with  obstinate  memories." 

Again:  "Some  say  they  (the  Tartars) 
are  cannibals ;  and  then,  conceive  a  Tar- 
tar-fellow eating  my  friend,  and  adding  the 
cool  malignity  of  mustard  and  vinegar !" 

In  another  letter  to  the  same,  wherein 
Lamb  is  vaunting  the  reformation  of  his 
habits — "  Oot  incredibly  sober  and  regu- 
lar," etc.,  etc. — he  unexpectedly  concludes 
thus :  "  Suddenly  disposed  to  sleep,  hav- 
ing taken  a  quart  of  peas  with  bacon  and 
stout.  Will  not  refuse  nature^  who  has 
done  such  things  for  me  /" 

Is  not  this  exquisite  fooling  ? — if  you 
have  but  a  nose  for  the  bean-flower ! 

Mr.  Manning  did  carry  out  his  project 
of  visiting  China,  despite  his  friend's  ap- 
palling picture  of  his  being  eaten,  with  the 
cool  malignity  of  mustard  and  vinegar. 
And  Lamb's  pretended  bewilderment  about 
dates,  in  writing  to  the  absent  traveler,  is 
dehciously  quaint     He  says,  "The  dis- 


tance you  are  at  cuts  up  tenses  by  the 
roots."  He  begins  one  letter:  "Thb  is 
Christmas  Day,  1815,  with  us;  what  it 
may  be  with  you  I  don't  know.  The 
1 2th  of  June  next  year,  perhaps.  And 
if  it  should  be  the  consecrated  season 
with  you,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  keq) 
it.  You  have  no  turkeys ;  you  would  not 
desecrate  the  festival  by  offering  up  a  with- 
ered Chinese  bantam,  instead  of  the  sa- 
vory, grand  Norfolcian  'holocaust,  that 
smokes  all  around  my  nostrils  at  this  mo- 
ment, from  a  thousand  firesides.  Then, 
what  puddings  have  you  ?  Where  will 
you  get  holly  to  stick  in  your  churches,  or 
churches  to  stick  your  dried  tea4eaves 
(that  must  be  the  substitute)  in  ?  What 
memorials  you  can  have  of  the  holy  time, 
I  see  not.  A  chopped  missionary  or  two 
may  keep  up  the  thin  idea  of  Lent  and 
the  wildeme^ ;  but  what  standing  evidence 
have  you  of  the  Nativity  ?" 

In  writing  to  Mr.  Barron  Field,  who 
had  a  judicial  appointment  in  New  South 
Wales,  he  says :  "  I  have  positive  hopes 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  conquer  that  invet- 
erate habit  of  smoking,  which  you  may 
remember  I  indulged  in.  I  think  of  mak- 
ing a  beginning  this  evening,  viz.,  Sunday, 
31st  Aug.,  1 81 7,  not  Wednesday,  the  ad 
of  Feb.,  1 818,  as  it  will  be,  perhaps,  when 
you  read  this  for  the  first  time.  There  is 
the  difficulty  of  writing  from  one  end  of 
the  globe  (hemispheres  I  call  'em)  to  an- 
other. Why,  half  the  truths  I  have  sent 
you  in  this  letter  will  become  lies  before 
they  reach  you,  and  some  of  the  lies  (which 
I  have  mixed  for  variety's  sake,  and  to 
exercise  your  judgment  in  the  finding  of 
them  out)  may  be  turned  into  sad  realities 
before  you  shall  be  called  upon  to  detect 
them.  Such  are  the  defects  of  going  by 
different  chronologies.  Your  now  is  not 
my  now ;  and  again,  your  then  is  not  my 
then ;  but  my  now  may  be  your  then,  and 
vice  versd.  Whose  head  is  conjpetent  to 
these  things  ?  ....  I  am  not  sure, 
sometimes,  you  are  not  in  another  planet; 
but  then  I  don't  like  to  ask  Capt  Bumey, 
or  any  of  those  that  know  any  thing  about  , 
it,  for  fear  of  exposing  my  ignorance." 

In  another  of  the  letters  to  Manning, 
he  recounts  how  he  has  received  a  present 
of  Cambridge  brawn  fi-om  Richard  Hop- 
kins, cook  to  Trinity  Hall  and  Caius  Col- 
lege. Lamb's  expatiation  on  the  merits 
of  brawn  is  so  characteristic  of  his  man- 
ner, as  to  be  worth  quoting.     "  Richard 
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knew  my  blind  side,  when  he  pitched  up- 
on brawn.  'Tis  of  all  my  hobbies  the  su- 
preme, in  the  eating  way.  .  .  .  Brawn 
was  a  noble  thought.  It  is  not  every  com- 
mon gullet-fancier  that  can  properly  es- 
teem of  it.  It  is  like  a  pictiu'e  of  one  of 
the  old  Italian  masters.  Its  gusto  is  of 
that  hidden  sort  As  Wordsworth  sings 
of  a  modest  poet — *You  must  love  him 
'ere  to  you  he  will  seem  worthy  of  your 
love,'  so  brawn,  you  must  taste  it  *ere  to 
you  it  will  seem  to  have  any  taste  at  all. 
But  *tis  nuts  to  the  adept ;  those  that  will 
send  out  their  tongue  and  feelers  to  find 
it  out.  It  will  be  wooed,  and  not  un- 
sought, be  won.  Now,  ham- essence,  lob- 
sters, turde,  such  popular  minions,  abso- 
lutely court you^Xzy  themselves  out  to  strike 
you  at  first  smack,  like  one  of  David's 
pictures,  (they  call  him  Darveed^  compar- 
ed with  the  plain  russet-coated  wealth  of 
a  Titian  or  a  Corregio,  as  I  illustrated 
above.  Such  are  the  obvious  glaring  hea- 
then virtues  of  a  corporation  dinner,  com- 
pared with  the  reserved  collegiate  worth 

of  Brawn We  have  not  many 

such  men  in  any  rank  of  life  as  Mr.  R. 
Hopkins.  Crisp,  the  barber  of  St.  Mary's, 
was  just  such  another.  I  wonder  he  nev- 
er sent  me  any  little  token,  some-  chest- 
nuts, or  a  puff,  or  two  pound  of  hair,  just 
to  remember  him  by." 

There  is  a  sort  of  companion-piece  to 
this  delicious  letter  in  one  to  Coleridge, 
which  contains,  as  Talfourd  says,  the  germ 
of  the  well-known  "  Dissertation  on  Roast 
Pig,"  in  the  Essays  of  Elia.  All  the  pig 
part  of  that  popular  essay  is  indeed  in- 
comparable. But,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  the  incidental  story  it  con- 
tains of  Lamb's  giving  away  a  cake  in  his 
childhood,  is  better,  because  more  spon- 
taneously, told  in  the  familiar  epistle, 
wherein  the  mention  of  the  circumstances 
arises  naturally  from  the  context. 

Coleridge  had  received  a  pig  as  a  pres- 
ent, and  erroneously  attributed  the  gift  to 
Charles  Lamb,  who  writes  to  deny  having 
sent  it  As  in  the  "  Dissertation"  he  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  send  away  a  pig, 
and  thus  proceeds :  "  Nay,  I  should  think 
it  an  affiront,  as  undervaluing  done  to  na- 
ture, who  bestowed  such  a  boon  upon  me, 
if  in  a  churlish  mood  I  parted  with  the 
precious  gift  One  of  the  bitterest  pangs 
I  ever  felt  of  remorse  was,  when  a  child 
— ^my  kind  old  aunt  had  strained  her 
purse-strings  to  bestow  a  sixpenny  whole 


plum-cake  upon  me.  In  my  way  home, 
through  the  Borough,  I  met  a  venerable 
old  man,  not  a  mendicant — ^but  therea- 
bouts; a  look-beggar,  not  a  verbal  peti- 
tionist ;  and  in  the  coxcombry  of  taught 
charity  I  gave  away  the  cake  to  him.  I 
walked  on  a  little,  in  aU  the  pride  of  an 
Evangelical  peacock,  when  of  a  sudden, 
my  old  aunt's  kindness  crossed  me;  the 
sum  it  was  to  her ;  the  pleasure  she  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  I — ^not  the  old  impos- 
tor— should  take,  in  eating  her  cake ;  the 
cursed  ingratitude  by  which,  under  the 
color  of  a  Christian  virtue,  I  had  frustra- 
ted her  cherished  purpose.  I  sobbed, 
wept,  and  took  it  to  heart  so  grievously, 
that  I  think  I  never  suffered  the  like — and 
I  was  right  It  was  a  piece  of  unfeeling 
hypocrisy,  and  proved  a  lesson  to  me  ever 
after.  The  cake  has  long  been  masticat- 
ed, consigned  to  dunghill,  with  the  ashes 
of  that  unseasonable  pauper. 

"  But  when  Providence,  who  is  better  to 
us  all  than  our  aunts,  gives  me  a  pig,  re- 
membering my  temptation  and  my  fall,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  act  towards  it  more  in 
the  spirit  of  the  donor's  purpose. 

"  Yours  (short  of  pig)  to  command  in 
every  thing.  C.  L." 

The  peculiar  and  special  qualities  of 
Lamb's  humor  may  be  keenly  felt,  but  are 
difficult  to  discrimmate.  If  one  must  seek 
a  parallel  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  in 
some  respects  the  humor  of  Touchstone ; 
and  perhaps  the  humor  of  Shakspeare's 
fools  in  general,  in  their  finer  and  quainter 
utterances.  There  is  in  it  a  half-shrewd 
melancholy,  a  mixture  of  sportiveness  and 
sad  earnest,  a  keen  smile  of  self-mockery 
which  may  at  any  moment  tremble  and 
change  its  curve  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth 
into  an  expression  more  apt  to  suggest 
tears;  there  is  a  sort  of  cunning-simple 
knowledge  of  men  which  is  akin  to  a  large 
and  loving  tolerance ;  and  there  is  withal, 
as  has  been  said,  a  spring  of  hearty  rollick- 
ing laughter  that  bubbles  up  every  now 
and  then  fresh  and  sparkling  as  the  brook 
that  "  brawled  along  the  wood"  in  Ar- 
den. 

Lamb's  constant  and  loving  study  of  the 
old  English  writers — especially  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan dramatists — ^has  given  a  peculiar 
coloring  to  his  style,  and  perhaps  even  to 
his  thoughts.  He  may  be  said  less  to 
have  imitated  those  old  writers,  than  to 
have  grown  like  them,  as  our  features  catch 
the  expression  of  a  face  we  love  and  live 
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with.  His  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
the  rare  old  poets  was  perhaps  unique  in 
his  century ;  or  the  very  quaintnesses  and 
quiddities,  the  obsolete  forms,  and  strange 
conceits,  which  abound  in  them,  had  a  pos- 
itive charm  for  him.  Not  only  does  he 
sympathize  with  the  glorious  heart  and 
soul  of  our  great  ones,  and  with  the  pulse 
of  their  warm,  honest,  English  blood,  but 
even  the  twirl  of  their  mustaches,  the  stiff 
fashion  of  their  beards,  and  their  occasion- 
al condescension  to  the  use  of  the  affected 
jargon  of  their  day,  are  dear  to  Charles 
Lamb. 

One  fancies  that  if  he  could  have  been 
transported  some  night  from  his  bed  in  the 
Temple  into  the  midst  of  another  age,  and 
another  scene ;  to  a  board  fringed  with 
bright  faces,  with  Ben  Jonson's  powerful 
rugged  countenance  at  one  end  of  it,  and 
at  Ihe  other  the  shining  wonderful  brow, 
lit  by  mild  hazel  eyes,  of  glorious  Will 
Shakspeare — if  such  an  enchantment 
could  have  befallen  him,  I  say,  one  fan- 
cies that  Lamb  would  have  felt  Hke  a  fairy 
changeling  who  has  been  exiled  all  its  life 
among  mortals,  and  is  suddenly  caught 
back  into  the  midst  of  his  brother  sprites  ! 

Some  admiring  awe  there  would  have 
been,  and  a  little  dazzled  blinking  at  first, 
but  he  would  have  known  these  wondrous 
wights  for  his  kinsfolk.  Their  talk,  their 
smiles,  their  jests,  and  their  antique  simpli- 
cities, would  have  been  familiar  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  soul  of  this  India  House  clerk, 
as  the  remembered  voice  of  a  schoolmate 
echoing  out  of  the  happy  youthful  years. 

Lamb's  relish  of  the  humor  of  his  favor- 
ites is  keen,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
But  so  also  is  his  sense  of  their  nobility, 
their  wisdom,  and  their  virile  humanity. 
He  identifies  himself  with  them,  he  reach- 
es their  point  of  view,  he  sees  with  their 
eyes,  judges  with  their  intellect,  feels  with 
their  sentiments,  to  a  degree  which  I  al- 
most fancy  is  unparalleled  between  a  reader 
and  authors  separated  from  him  by  such  a 
wide  tract  of  time. 

In  1808  he  published  specimens  of  Eng- 
lish dramatic  poets  who  lived  about  the 
time  of  Shakspeare.  Referring  to  this 
collection,  in  a  paper  called  "  Characters 
of  Dramatic  Writers  contemporary  with 
Shakspeare,  "and  published  m  the  first 
volume  of  Lamb's  Prose  Works,  (Edward 
Moxon,  1838,)  he  says: 

"  My  leading  design  was  to  illustrate  what 
may  be  called  the  moral  sense  of  our  an- 


cestors. To  show  in  what  manner  they 
felt,  when  they  placed  themselves  by  the 
power  of  imagination  in  trying  circumstan- 
ces, in  the  conflicts  of  duty  and  passion, 
or  the  strife  of  contending  duties ;  what 
sort  of  loves  and  enmities  theirs  were ;  how 
their  griefs  were  tempered,  and  their  fiiD- 
swoln  joys  abated;  how  much  of  Shak- 
speare shines  in  the  great  men,  his  con- 
temporaries, and  how  far  in  his  divine  mind 
and  manners  he  surpassed  them  and  all 
mankind." 

Certainly  there  was  none  more  capable 
of  fulfilling  that  design.  In  the  remarks 
on  Middleton  and  Rowley,  speaking  of  the 
play  called  "  A  Fair  Quarrel,"  he  says : 

**  The  insipid  leveling  morality  to  which 
the  modem  stage  is  tied  down,  would  not 
admit  of  such  admirable  passions  as  these 
scenes  are  filled  with.  A  puritanical  ob- 
tuseness  of  sentiment,  a  stupid  infantile 
goodness,  is  creeping  among  us,  instead  of 
the  vigorous  passions,  and  virtues  clad  in 
flesh  and  blood  with  which  the  old  dram- 
atists present  us.  Those  noble  and  libe- 
ral casuists  could  discern  in  the  differences, 
the  quarrels,  the  animosities  of  men,  a  beau- 
ty and  truth  of  moral  feeling,  no  less  than 
in  the  everlastingly  inculcated  duties  of 
forgiveness  and  atonement.  With  us,  all  is 
hypocritical  meekness.  A  reconciliation 
scene,  be  the  occasion  never  so  absurd, 
never  fails  of  applause.  Our  audiences 
come  to  the  theatre  to  be  complimented 
on  their  goodness.  They  compare  notes 
with  the  amiable  characters  in  the  play, 
and  find  a  wonderful  sympathy  of  disposi- 
tion between  them.  We  have  a  common 
stock  of  dramatic  morality,  out  of  which  a 
writer  may  be  supplied  without  the  trou- 
ble of  copying  it  from  originals  within  his 
own  breast." 

Lamb  fervently  advocated  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  imagination.  In  his  day  bodes 
of  "  Instructive  Entertainment,"  or  "  En- 
tertaining Knowledge,"  were  coming  into 
vogue.  He  complains  bitterly  that "  Goody 
Twoshoes  is  almost  out  of  print  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  stuff  has  banished  all  theokl 
classics  of  the  nursery ;  and  the  shopman  at 
Newberry's  hardly  deigned  to  reach  them 
off  an  exploded  comer  of  a  shelf^  when 
Mary  asked  for  them." 

There  is  extraneous  interest  given  to 
these  words  by  two  facts :  firstly,  that  they 
were  addressed  to  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge in  a  letter  accompanying  a  gift  of 
some  story-books  for  his  son,Uttle  Hait- 
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ndly,  that  Walter  Savage  Landor 
:  them  with  constitutional  hearti- 
l  has  written  opposite  to  them 
igorous  pencil,  "  Admirable  Re- 
which  exclamation  applies  to  the 
the  passage.  It  is  too  long  for 
L  in  this  place,  but  we  may  say 
b  winds  up  by  apostrophizing  Col- 
lus,  "  Think  of  what  you  would 
1  now,  if  instead  of  being  fed  with 

old  wives'  fables  in  childhood, 
been  crammed  with  geography 
ral  history !" 

not  been  attempted  here  to  give 
.tive  of  Lamb's  life,  or  any  analy- 
:ism  of  his  writings,  but  merely  to 
:)n  such  outer  incidents  of  the  one 
»erforce  have  had  a  strong  influ- 
he  other.  Among  these  none — 
I  the  unspeakable  sorrow  of  his 
agic  affliction;  for  that  sorrow 
irdly,  very  mainly,  and  did  not, 
nuch  ooze  away  at  the  nib  of  the 
—was  more  powerful  in  shaping 
iterary  career  than  the  quality  of 
ate  associates.  It  must  be  ac- 
a  special  good  fortune  for  him 
as  so  early  acquainted  with  Cole- 
uthey,  Wordsworth,  and  others, 
life  Lamb  might  have  chosen  his 
but  in  his  obscure  youth  he  ran 
lion  chances  of  consorting  with 
ior  men  to  these, 
•ly  efforts  were  poetic.  With  diffi- 
r  here  I  differ  from  some  note- 
ithorities)  I  must  own  that  I  can 

very  highly  of  Lamb's  poetry. 
Dbjection  is  never — or  rarely — to 
r  of  it,  but  to  the  form, 
has  written  many  harmonious, 

exquisite,  lines ;  but  he  had  not 
»e  faculty  of  music,  which  will,  I 
ariably  be  found  in  fine  poets, 
it  abundantly  in  the  greatest, 
we  listen  to  Chaucer's  "  wood- 
l,"  (to  apply  to  him  that  which 
3f  a  greater  than  he,)  or  to  Mil- 
ng  organ  peals;  to  Shakspeare's 
»  variety  of  melody,  choral 
)f  the  spheres,  and  the  sylvan 
Unien's  "  Heigh  ho  I  the  green 
to  the  rich  natural  voice  of  Bums 
gay  and  pathetic  songs,  from  its 
eart  of  hearts — to  Pope's  polish- 
re,  gracefully  dignified  as  a  min- 
ozart,  daintily  tripping  as  a  giga 
1,  full  of  artful  tuins,  and  languid 
lis,"  or  to  the  nightingale-ecstasy 


of  Keats  and  Shelley, — there  is  music,  mu- 
sic, music,  in  them  all.  As  well  conceive 
a  painter  without  color,  as  a  poet  without 
melody ! 

Now  this  great  gift  is  not  Charles 
Lamb's ;  or  is  his  only  in  part  But  in  il- 
lustration and  enforcement  of  what  has 
been  said,  it  may  be  remarked  that  even 
he  says  his  best  things  best.  That  is  to  say, 
that  when  the  thought  and  sentiment  are 
purely  poetic,  the  utterance  is  sweeter  and 
more  tuneful  than  elsewhere. 

There  are  two  poems, — one  a  sonnet  en- 
titled "  Work,"  originally  published  in  the 
Examiner^  and  included  in  the  collection 
of  Lamb's  poetical  works,  and  the  other 
called  "  The  Three  Graves,"  written  for  the 
Jacobin  journal  the  Champion — ^which  Lan- 
dor has  singled  out  for  eulogy.  Of  the 
sonnet  called  "  Work,"  he  writes,  "  This  is 
more  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  than  any 
sonnet  I  ever  saw."  And  opposite  to  the 
"  Three  Graves  "  he  pencils  on  the  margin, 
"  This  is  the  best  piece  of  all  Lamb's  poe- 
try." 

The  reader  may  perhaps  remember  these 
lines  beginning : 

"  Close  by  the  ever-burning  brimstone  beds, 
Where   Bedloe,    Gates,   and  Judas  hide  their 

heads, 
I  saw  ^r<NLt  Satan,  like  a  sexton  stand, 
With  his  intolerable  spade  in  hand. 
Digging  three  graves." 

They  are  to  be  found  in  a  foot-note  to  the 
second  volume  of  Talfourd's  "  Letters  of 
Charles  Lamb." 

The  rare  quality  of  Lamb's  humor  has 
been  chiefly  insisted  upon,  but  the  words 
of  serious  wisdom  scattered  throughout  his 
pages  are  equally  precious.  In  a  hundred 
little  matters  Lamb's  belief — ^his  wise,  not 
foolish  belief — in  goodness,  shines  out  as 
humbly  cheerful  as  the  light  of  a  glow- 
worm. \Vhen  he  writes  after  a  dinner  at- 
tended by  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Rogers, 
Tom  Moore,  "  It  is  a  lie  that  poets  are  en- 
vious ;  I  have  known  the  best  of  them,  and 
can  speak  to  it  that  they  give  each  other 
their  merits,  and  are  the  kindest  critics  as 
well  as  the  best  authors,"  we  feel  our  hearts 
expanded,  and  we  feel  that  in  the  main  it  is 
true. 

When  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Bernard 
Barton,  the  Quaker  poet,  who  had  sent 
him  a  volume  of  his  own  verses, "  I  do  not 
like  praise  handed  in  by  disparagement; 
as  I  objected  to  a  side  censure  on  Byron" 
(Lamb  was  no  lover  of  Byron,  but  he  was 
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a  lover  of  truth  and  justice)  "in  the  lines  on 
Bloomfield."  And  again,  "  If  a  thing  is 
good,  why  invidiously  bring  it  into  com- 
parison with  something  better?  There 
are  too  few  heroic  things  in  this  world  to 
admit  of  our  marshaling  them  in  anxious 
etiquettes  of  precedence ;"  are  we  not  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  just  liberality  ? 

Let  us  imitate  his  large-heartedness,  nor 
seek  to  hand  in  his  praise,  by  disparage- 
ment ;  but  try  thankfully  to  recognize  the 
heroic  in  him  and  wheresoever  we  meet 
it.  The  epithet  "heroic,"  applied  to 
this  Cockney  India  House  clerk,  may 
shock  some  meritorious  persons  as  being 
hyperbolical.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
poetry  to  see  some  things  more  truly  than 
prose ;  as  the  utilitarian  sheep  grazmg  on 
a  turfy  mountain  has  a  poorer,  zx\^  falser , 
idea  of  the  mountain  than  the  traveler 
who  beholds  its  entire  airy  outline  from 
afar.  And  Time  will  lend  to  the  India 
House  clerk — in  so  far  as  it  preserves  his 
memory  at  all — the  aerial  perspective  ne- 
cessary to  appreciate  his  real  proportions. 
To  me  there  is  something  awful  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  life-long  struggle,  of  the 
silent  sacrifice  continually  going  up  before 
God  and  his  own  soul.  And,  remember, 
there  was  fw  audience  /  or  so  small  a  one 
as  to  be  little  more  .than  that  hmited  fami- 
ly circle  before  whom  your  romantic  novel- 
hero  scarcely  condescends  to  exhibit  a 
taste  of  his  quality. 

The  first  "Essays  of  Elia"  were  pub- 
lished in  1823;  the  last — prophetically  thus 
entitled  "Last  Essays  of  Elia" — in  1833. 
On  the  27  th  of  December,  1834,  he  died, 
calmly,  painlessly,  sinking  gradually  asleep. 
From  the  Essays  much  of  his  own   un- 


eventfiil  history  may  be  learned ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, his  long  service  at  the  India  House, 
his  release  from  that  service  as  a  pension- 
er, and  his  subsequent  "  Retired  Leisure." 

It  is  impossible  to  dose  the  slightest 
sketch  of  Lamb's  literary  genius  without 
referring  to  the  fine  "  Essay  on  the  Trage- 
dies of  Shakspeare,  considered  with  ref^ 
rence  to  their  fitness  for  Stage  Representa- 
tion." The  part  referring  to  the  character 
of  "Lear,"  is,  perhaps,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent Shakspeare-critidsm  ever  written; 
infused,  as  criticism  so  seldom  is,  or  can 
be,  with  the  fiery  sublimity  of  the  original 
itself. 

The  lines  written  in  his  own  album  are, 
to  my  thinking,  among  his  very  best,  if 
they  be  not  his  best  Some  of  the  stanzas 
are  exquisitely  pathetic. 

**  Fresh  clad  from  heaven,  in  robes  of  white, 
A  young  probationer  of  light. 
Thou  wert,  my  soul,  an  aU>um  bright. 

"A  spotless  leaf;  but  thought  and  care. 
Ana  friend  and  foe,  in  foul  or  fair. 
Have  *  written  strange  defeatures*  there. 

**  And  Time,  with  heaviest  hand  of  all. 
Like  that  fierce  writing  on  the  wall. 
Hath  stamped  sad  dates — he  can't  recall 

**  Disjointed  numbers ;  sense  unknit ; 
Huge  reams  of  foUv ;  shreds  of  wit ; 
Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

**  My  scalded  eyes  no  longer  brook 
Upon  this  ink-blurred  thing  to  look — 
Go,  shut  the  leaves  and  clasp  the  book." 

But  the  books  thou  hast  left  to  us,  Charles 
Lamb,  we  will  not  "  clasp."  We  but  close 
them  gently,  keeping,  haply,  an  indicative 
finger  between  the  pages,  to  meditate  on 
one  of  the  kindliest  and  daintiest  spirits  in 
our  English  Literature. 
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AFTER     WINTER. 

In  the  flush  of  the  glad  spring  weather 
I  wandered  one  last  rime  more, 

As  we  often  had  wandered  together. 
Thro*  the  woods  to  the  wild  sea-shore. 

I  thought  of  the  ended  caresses, 
Of  the  kisses  forgotten,  grown  cold 

On  sweet  curling  Hps,  and  on  tresses 
Of  beautiful  serpenrine  gold  ; — 

Of  the  vows  that  were  made  to  be  broken 
When  you  had  grown  weary  of  me, 

And  of  each  little  word  you  had  spoken 
As  we  stood  that  last  rime  by  the  sea. 
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A  sudden  swift  gleam,  as  of  lightning, 
Quivered  keen  through  the  leaves  where  I  stood ; 

*Twas  the  sun  on  your  golden  hair  bright'ning 
As  you  passed  to  the  sea  by  the  wood; 

A  sprig  of  white  may  in  your  bosom, 

One  tress  of  your  hair  blown  astray; 
Oh  you  were  the  sweetest  spring  blossom 

That  bloomed  in  the  woodland  that  day ! 

Your  feet  they  flew  faster  and  fleeter, 

Far  away  in  the  distance  I  heard, 
And  your  song  in  the  silence  was  sweeter 

Than  the  sweet  spring  song  of  a  bird. 

And  I  listened  and  longed  at  your  laughter 

As  it  rang  thro'  the  dewy  and  sweet 
Green  leaves  as  they  parted,  and  after 

I  followed  with  feverish  feet. 

And  the  ways  were  all  golden  with  gladness, 

And  the  light  of  the  sun  from  above. 
And  the  summer  birds'  musical  madness 

Made  the  forest-leaves  quiver  with  love. 

Like  a  sunbeam  you  stole  down  the  vistas, 

From  the  merry  leaves  dashing  the  dew. 
Till  an  ivy-arm,  soft  as  a  sister's. 

Entangled  your  waist  as  you  flew; 

And,  laughing,  you  plucked  at  and  tore  it, 

Then,  hearing  my  footstep,  you  turned. 
And  your  face  lost  its  laughter,  and  o'er  it 

I'he  beautiful  bright  blushes  burned. 

It  might  be  the  ivy  was  stronger 

That  mom  in  the  middle  of  May ; 
You  tore  at  its  tendrils  no  longer. 

But  waited  for  me  in  the  way. 

Above  us  the  singing  bird  fluttered 

The  wood  was  filled  full  of  his  rhyme. 
The  forest  leaves  murmured  and  muttered 

To  the  tune  of  a  tale  of  old  time. 

Before  us  the  joyous  sea  thundered 

Hoarse  welcome  and  loud  trf  the  sun. 
As  we,  that  the  winter  had  sundered. 

Again  by  the  spring  were  made  one. 

Birds  were  not  light-hearted  as  we  were  I 

After  winter  days  ended  and  o'er. 
Made  one  as  the  sun  and  the  sea  were ; 

Made  one  to  be  twain  nevermore ! 

Many  springs  since  that  day  have  past  over. 

Many  winters  and  summers  have  fled ; 
Many  storms  parted  lover  from  lover, 

Many  years  left  their  snows  on  each  head ; 
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Thro'  changes  of  seasons  and  weather, 
Thro'  years  that  divide  and  that  rend. 

We  wander  forever  together 
With  May  in  our  hearts  to  the  end 

S. 
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THE     AVENGER. 


**  Love  Jiad  ordained  that  it  was  Abra's  turn 
To  mix  the  sweets  and  minister  the  urn." 

Surely  nine  o'clock  was  early  enough 
for  breakfast  at  this  remote  litde  inn  on 
the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  indeed,  when  we 
parted  the  night  before,  after  our  moon- 
light improvisation  of  jFra  Diavo/o,  that 
was  the  hour  agreed  upon.  Nine  o'clock ! 
Going  down  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  with 
some  notion  that  the  Lieutenant  might 
have  sat  up  half  the  night  consuming  his 
wrath  in  the  smoking  of  many  cigars,  and 
might  now  be  still  in  bed,  I  heard  voices. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  laugh — and  no  one 
who  had  once  heard  Bell's  musical  laugh 
could  ever  mistake  it.  When  I  went  into 
the  parlor  which  had  been  the  Lieuten- 
ant's bed-room,  I  found  that  all  traces  of 
his  occupation  were  gone :  a  fire  was  burn- 
ing brightly  in  the  grate,  the  breakfast  tray 
was  laid,  and  Bell  sat  at  tlie  open  win- 
dow, talking  to  Von  Rosen  himself,  who 
was  standing  out  on  the  pavement  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  morning  sunshine  that 
now  filled  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Bour- 
ton-on-the-Hill. 

Bell  looks  round  with  a  startled  air. 

"  My  dear,"  I  say  to  her,  "  traveling  is 
doing  you  a  world  of  good.  Early  rising 
is  an  excellent  thing  for  young  people." 

"  I  did  not  know  when  you  might  want 
to  start,"  says  Bell  gently,  and  rather  avert- 
ing her  eyes — for  which  there  was  no  rea- 
son whatever. 

At  this  moment  Queen  Titania  came 
down,  looking  brisk  and  cheerful,  as  she 
always  does  in  the  morning.  She  glanced 
at  the  fire,  at  the  clean  table,  at  Bell  sit- 
ting by  the  window,  and  at  the  blaze  of 
sunlight  on  the  wall  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  Apparently,  this  pleasant  pic- 
ture put  her  into  an  excellent  humor,  and 
she  said  to  the  Lieutenant,  with  one  of  her 
brightest  looks 


"  Well,  have  you  been  making  discov- 
eries this  morning  ?  Have  you  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  people  ?  Has  Bur- 
ton-on-the-Hill  any  thing  peculiar  about 
it?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Madame,"  said  the  Lieuten- 
ant, seriously,  "  something  very  singular, 
which  you  will  not  like  to  hear.  This  is 
an  English  village,  in  the  middle  of  the 
country,  and  yet  they  never  have  any 
milk  here — never.  They  can  not  get  any. 
The  farmers  prefer  to  make  butter,  and 
they  will  not  sell  milk  on  any  induc^ 
ment." 

"  Why,"  said  Tita,  "  that  is  the  reason 
of  our  having  no  milk  with  our  tea  last 
evening.  But  is  there  no  one  the  land- 
lady can  beg  a  little  milk  firora  ?" 

The  Lieutenant  looked  at  Bell,  and 
that  young  lady  endeavored  to  conceal  a 
smile.  They  had  evidently  been  specu- 
lating on  Tita's  dismay  before  we  came 
down. 

"The  great  farmer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood," continued  the  Lieutenant,  gravely, 
"  is  a  Mrs.  Phillips.  I  think  she  owns  all 
the  cattle — all  the  milk.  I  did  send  to 
her  a  polite  message  an  hour  ago,  to  ask 
if  she  would  present  us  with  a  little  of  it 
— but  no;  there  is  no  answer.  At  the 
moment  that  Mademoiselle  came  down,  I 
was  going  up  to  Mrs.  Phillips's  farm,  to  get 
the  milk  for  you,  but  Mademoiselle  was 
too  proud  for  that,  and  would  not  allow 
me  to  go,  and  said  she  would  not  take  it 
now,  since  the  woman  had  refused  it" 

"  And  how  did  you  propose  to  over- 
come Mrs.  Phillips's  obstinacy  ?"  asked 
Tita,  who  seemed  possessed  by  a  fear  that 
sooner  or  later  the  predatory  instincts  of 
this  Uhlan  would  get  us  into  trouble. 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  have 
got  it  some  way,"  said  the  Lieutenant; 
and  with  that  he  held  out  a  small  book  he 
had  in  his  hand.  "See!  I  have  made 
more  discoveries  this  morning.  Here  is  a 
note-book  I  have  found,  of  a  young  lady 
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at  school,  who  has  been  staying,  perhaps, 
at  this  house ;  and  it  has  given  me  much 
amusement — oh,  very  much  amusement, 
and  instruction  also.  It  is  just  the  same 
as  if  I  had  been  in  the  school  with  her, 
and  she  has  told  me  all  about  her  teach- 
ers, and  the  other  girls,  and  all  that. 
Shall  I  read  some  to  you  ?" 

"  Now  is  it  fair,"  said  Bell,  "  to  peep 
into  a  young  lady's  secrets  like  that  ?" 

"  But  I  have  done  so  already,"  replied 
Von  Rosen,  coolly.  "  1  have  read  it  all 
— and  now  I  will  tell  you  some  of  it. 
First,  there  are  addresses  of  firiends — that 
is  nothing.  Then  there  are  stitches  of 
knitting — that  is  nothing,  only  the  young 
lady  seems  correct  and  methodist — no, 
methodical,  I  should  say.  Then  there  are 
notes  of  lectures,  and  very  much  good  in- 
formation in  them,  oh,  very  good  indeed 
— I  am  not  surprised  your  English  young 
ladies  know  very  much.  Let  me  see : 
^  Epic  poetry  we  like^  because  they  treat  of 
great  men  and  great  actions,  "  Parculise 
LosV^  admired  for  its  noble  language,  Mil- 
ton a  Puritan,  England  receives  solidity 
of  character  from  the  Puritans,  Dry  den 
and  Byron  are  not  read,  although  very 
great,  Byron  hated  his  own  race — is  not  a 
good  poet  to  read*  ITiis  is  very  good  in- 
struction; but  she  hastens  now  to  put 
down  something  about  two  other  girls, 
who  were  perhaps  at  the  lecture.  She 
says :  *  Slwcking,  impertinent,  ill-bred  crea- 
tures ;  my  spirit  recoils  from  them,*  Then 
there  is  a  question  addressed  to  her  neigh- 
bor: ^  Do  you  see  how  Miss  Williams  has 
got  her  hair  done  /'  " 

Here  Queen  Titania  protested  against 
these  revelations,  and  would  have  held  out 
her  hand  for  the  book ;  but  the  Lieuten- 
ant only  stepped  back  a  few  inches  from 
the  window,  and  said,  seriously — 

"There  is  much  better  information  to 
come.  Here  she  puts  down  in  order  the 
phrases  which  one  of  the  masters  has  used 
to  her  class — polite  phrases,  she  says,  to 
use  to  ladies,  i.  You  degrade  yourselves. 
2.  How  much  more  kitchen-maidism  ?  3, 
Simply  offensive,  4.  //  sJiows  how  you 
have  been  brought  up,  5.  J  will  put  a  stop 
to  this  impertinence,  6.  Silence,  ladies! 
7.  Pretty  conduct!  I  am  afraid  he  has  had 
an  unruly  class.  Then  the  young  lady 
has  a  little  piece  of  composition  which  I 
think  is  the  beginning  of  a  novel.  She 
says  :  *  The  summit  of  Camberwell  Grove, 
which  forms  part  of  the  lordly  elevation 


known  €U  Denmark  Hill,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  secluded  retreats  around  the 
great  metropolis.  Here,  in  the  spring-time, 
groves  of  lindens  put  forth  their  joyous 
leaves,  and  birds  of  various  colors  flit 
through  the  branches,  singing  hymns  of 
praise.  On  the  one  side  the  dreary  city 
dwells  behind  an  enchanted  veil  of  trees  ;  on 
the  other,  you  pass  into  emerald  fields,  which 
stretch  onward  to  the  Arabian  magnificence 
of  the  Crystal  Pilace,  In  this  lofty  and 
picturesque  spot.  Lord  Arthur  Beauregard 
was  accustomed  to  pace,  musing  on  the  mys- 
tery and  gloom  which  had  enveloped  him 
since  he  left  the  Cfadle,*  There  is  no  more 
of  this  very  good  story,  but  on  the  next 
page  there  is  a  curious  thing.  There  are 
three  lines  all  surrounded  by  a  scroll,  and 
do  you  know  what  is  written? — *A  wo- 
man can  do  any  thing  with  a  man  by  not 
contradicting  him/  and  underneath  the 
scroll  is  written,  *  DonU  I  wish  this  was 

true  ?    Helen  M .'     None  of  the  rest 

is  written  so  clearly  as  this- 


"  Count  Von  Rosen,  I  will  not  listen  to 
any  more !"  cried  Tita.  "  It  is  most  un- 
fair of  you  to  have  been  reading  this 
young  lady's  confessions " 

"  I  get  them  in  a  public  inn :  I  have 
the  right  have  I  not  ?"  remonstrated  the 
Lieutenant.  "  It  is  not  for  pleasure — it  is 
for  my  instruction  that  I  read.  Oh,  there 
are  very  strange  things  in  this  book," 

"  Pray  give  it  to  me,"  said  Bell,  quite 
gentiy. 

He  had  refused  to  surrender  it  to  my 
Lady;  but  the  moment  that  Bell  asked 
for  it,  he  came  forward  and  handed  it  in 
through  the  window.  Then  he  came  in 
to  breakfast. 

Little  time  was  spent  at  breakfast;  the 
sun  was  shining  too  brightiy  outside.  We 
called  for  our  bill,  which  was  brought  in. 
It  was  entitled  "  Bill  of  Fare."  Our  din- 
ner of  the  previous  evening  was  called  tea, 
and  charged  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  a 
head.  Our  breakfasts  were  one  shilling 
each.  Our  bed-rooms  were  one  shilling 
each.  Any  traveler,  therefore,  who  pro- 
poses to  stay  at  Bourton-on-the-Hill,  can 
not  do  better  than  put  up  at  the  inn  of  W. 
Seth  Dyde,  especially  as  there  is  no  other; 
and  I  heartily  wish  that  he  may  enjoy 
something  of  the  pleasant  companionship, 
the  moonlight,  and  the  morning  freshness 
that  graced  our  sojourn  on  the  top  of  this 
Worcestershire  hill. 

Then  into  the  phaeton  again,  and  away 
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we  go  through  the  white  sunlight  and  the 
light  morning  breeze  that  is  blowing 
about  these  lofty  woods !  There  is  a  re- 
sinous odor  in  the  air,  coming  from  the 
furze  anci  the  ferns.  The  road  glares  in 
the  sunlight.  Overhead  the  still  blue  is 
scarcely  flecked  by  a  cloud;  but  all  the 
same  there  is  a  prevailing  coolness  that 
makes  the  driving  through  the  morning 
air  delicious.  It  is  a  lonely  country — this 
stretch  of  forest  and  field  on  the  high  lev- 
el between  Bourton  and  Broadway.  We 
pass  Bourton  Clump,  and  leave  Bourton 
Wood  on  the  right.  We  skirt  Upton 
Wold,  and  get  on  by  Furze  Heath.  Then, 
all  at  once,  the  land  in  front  of  us  seems 
to  drop  down ;  we  come  in  sight  of  an  im- 
mense stretch  of  blue  plain,  from  which 
the  thin  mists  of  the  morning  have  not 
wholly  risen.  We  are  on  the  top  of  tlie 
famous  Broadway  Hill. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  there  is  a 
strange,  old-fashioned  little  building,  which 
is  apparently  a  wayside  chapel.  Count 
von  Rosen  jumps  down  to  have  a  look  at 
this  odd  relic  of  our  former  Catholicism, 
which  has  remained  on  the  summit  of  this 
hill  for  several  centuries.  He  can  discov- 
er nothing  but  a  sign  which  tells  that  this 
sacred  edifice  now  contains  wines,  spirits, 
and  beer ;  so  he  comes  back,  and  goes  up 
to  the  corner  of  a  field  opposite,  where  a 
middle-aged  man,  surrounded  by  some 
young  folks,  is  making  hay.  In  the  utter 
stillness  of  the  place,  we  can  hear  all  the 
questions  and  answers.  The  small  build- 
ing is  not  so  very  old;  it  never  was  a 
church.  The  stones  there  mark  the  bound- 
ary between  Gloucester  and  Worcester. 
The  view  from  this  place  is  considered 
unrivaled  for  extent;  you  can  see  the 
black  Sandy  Mountains  on  a  very  clear 
day. 

"  Indeed  !"  says  the  Count.  "  Where 
are  they,  the  mountains  you  speak  of?" 

"  I  don't  knaw,  sir — I've  heerd  tell  on 
'em — 1  never  wur  theear." 

Going  down  this  steep  hill  Tita  looks 
anxious.  A  bad  stumble,  and  we  should 
go  rolling  over  the  litde  wall  into  the  ra- 
vine beneath.  One  has  a  far-off  reminis- 
cence of  Switzerland  in  watching  the 
horses  hanging  back  from  the  pole  in  this 
fashion,  while  every  bend  of  the  road 
seems  more  precipitous  than  its  prede- 
cessor. Then  we  get  down  to  the  plain, 
rattle  through  the  level  and  straggling  vil- 
lage of  Broadway,  and  drive  into  the  fields 


again,  where  the  sim  is  lying  warmer  than 
it  was  up  over  the  top  of  the  hill. 

There  is  a  small  boy  in  a  smock-frodc 
sitting  underneath  the  hedge,  whittling  a 
stick,  while  a  shepherd's  dog  lies  on  the 
grass  beside  him. 

"  Evesham  ?"  calls  out  the  Count,  as  we 
pass,  merely  because  there  has  been  a  litde 
doubt  about  the  road. 

"Naw,  zir,"  was  the  answer,  uttered 
with  a  fine  sang-froid. 

Of  course  we  pull  up  directly. 

"  Isn't  this  the  way  to  Evesham  ?"  I 
ask. 

"  Yaas,  zir,"  says  the  boy,  coolly  look- 
ing up  from  his  stick,  but  sitting  still. 

"  This  is  the  way  to  Evesham  ?" 

"  Yaas,  zir." 

"  Do  you  know  where  it  is  ?" 

"  Naw,  zir." 

"  He  is  a  very  cautious  boy,"  says  the 
Lieutenant,  as  we  drive  on ;  "  a  very  cau- 
tious boy  indeed."  * 

"If  he  had  been  asked  properly  at 
first,  says  Bell,  with  great  gravity,  "he 
would  have  given  a  proper  answer.  But 
when  you  say  *  Evesham  ?'  of  course  the 
boy  tells  you  this  is  not  Evesham." 

Evesham,  when  we  did  get  to  it,  was 
found  to  be  a  very  bright,  clean,  and  lively 
little  town,  with  the  river  Avon,  slowly 
gliding  through  flat  meadows,  forming  a 
sort  of  loop  around  it  In  the  quaint 
streets  a  good  amount  of  business  seemed 
to  be  going  on ;  and  as  we  put  up  at  the 
Crown,  and  went  off  for  a  brief  ramble 
through  the  place,  we  found  quite  an  air 
of  fashion  in  the  costume  of  the  young 
ladies  and  the  young  gentlemen  whom 
we  met.  But  the  latter,  although  they 
had  copied  very  accurately  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  dress  of  the  previous  year,  and 
had  very  stiff  collars  and  prominent  canes, 
had  an  odd  look  of  robust  health  in  their 
cheeks,  which  showed  they  were  not  flami- 
liar  with  Piccadilly  and  the  Park;  while 
the  former,  although  they  were  very  pretty 
and  very  neatly  attired,  ought  not  to  have 
turned  and  pretended  to  look  into  the 
shop- windows  in  order  to  have  a  look  at 
Bell's  pretty  gray  dress  and  hat,  and  at 
Queen  Titania's  more  severe,  but  no  less 
graceful  costume.  But  Evesham  does  not 
often  entertain  two  angels  unawares ;  and 
some  little  curiosity  on  the  part  of  its  in- 
habitants may  be  forgiven. 

The  people  of  Evesham  are  not  much 
given  to  boating  on  the  Avon;  and  so — 
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postponing  our  usual  river  excursion  until 
we  should  reach  the  Severn — Bell  be- 
sought us  to  go  into  a  photographer's  es- 
tablishment, and  make  experiments  with 
our  appearance.  The  artist  in  question 
lived  in  a  wooden  house  on  wheels ;  and 
there  were  specimens  of  his  handiwork 
nailed  up  outside.  Our  entrance  appar- 
ently surprised  the  photographer,  who 
seemed  a  little  nervous,  and  perhaps  was  a 
trifle  afraid  that  we  should  smile  at  his  ef- 
forts in  art.  But  surely  nothing  could  be 
more  kindly  than  Bell's  suggestions  to  him 
and  her  conversation  with  him  ;  for  she,  as 
a  "  professional"  herself,  conducted  the  ne- 
gotiations and  arranged  the  groups.  The 
artist,  charmed  to  see  that  she  knew  ail 
about  his  occult  processes,  and  that  she 
was  withal  a  very  courteous  and  kindly 
visitor,  became  almost  too  confidential 
with  her,  and  began  to  talk  to  her  of  us 
three  as  if  we  were  but  blocks  of  wood 
and  of  stone  to  be  played  with  as  these 
two  savants  chose.  Of  the  result  of  the 
various  combinations  into  which  we  were 
thus  forced,  little  need  be  said.  Queen 
Titania  came  out  very  well ;  her  pale,  dark, 
clear-cut  face  telling  in  every  picture,  and 
even  making  us  forget  the  tawdry  bit  of 
\xzss  and  the  purple  velvet  of  the  frame. 
As  for  the  rest  of  us,  a  journey  is  not  a 
good  time  to  have  one's  portrait  taken. 
The  flush  of  healthy  color  produced  by 
the  wind,  and  by  much  burning  of  the 
sun,  may  look  very  well  on  the  natural 
face,  but  is  apt  to  produce  a  different  effect 
on  glass. 

The  Lieutenant,  for  example,  roared 
with  laughter  when  he  saw  himself  trans- 
figured into  a  ferocious  bandit,  with  a 
great  black  beard,  a  dark  face,  and  two 
white  holes  where  his  eyes  should  have 
been.  But  the  moment  he  had  laughed 
out,  he  caught  sight  of  Bell's  face.  The 
young  lady  looked  very  much  vexed,  and 
her  eyes  were  cast  down.  Instantly  the 
young  man  said,  loud  enough  for  the 
photographer  to  hear — 

"  I  do  seem  to  mysjclf  very  ridiculous  in 
this  English  costume.  When  you  are 
used  to  uniforms  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
all  at  once  get  into  this  common  dress, 
you  think  yourself  some  other  person,  and 
you  can  not  help  laughing  at  the  appear- 
ance yourself  makes." 

Bell's  eyes  said  "  Thank  you"  as  plainly 
as  eyes  could  speak ;  and  then  she  paid  a 
very  grave  and  gentle  compliment  to  the 
New  Sbries.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  6. 


artist,  whom  we  left  beaming  over  with 
pride  and  gratitude  towards  the  young 
lady. 

"  To  go  flirting  with  a  traveling  photo- 
grapher !"  says  Queen  Tita,  as  we  go  in  to 
luncheon ;  "  for  shame.  Bell !" 

**  No,  it  was  only  Mademoiselle's  good 
nature  to  the  poor  man,"  replies  the  Lieu- 
tenant, with  an  unnecessary  tone  of  earn- 
est protest.  ^"  I  do  think  he  is  the  very 
happiest  person  in  Evesham  to-day — that 
he  has  not  been  so  happy  for  many  a 
day." 

**  I  think  the  portraits  are  very  good," 
said  Bell,  bravely,  "  if  you  consider  how  he 
has  to  work." 

*'  Now  you  know  you  can't  excuse 
yourself.  Bell,"  says  my  Lady.  "You 
paid  him  compliments  that  would  have 
turned  any  man's  head;  and  as  for  the 
truth  of  them — or  rather  the  unblushing 
perversion  of  truth  in  them " 

But  at  this  moment  Tita  happened  to  be 
passing  Bell's  chair,  and  she  put  her  hand 
very  gentiy  on  the  young  lady's  head,  and 
patted  her  cheek — a  littie  caressing  action 
which  said  more  than  a  thousand  protes- 
tations of  affection. 

Our  setting  out  for  Worcester  was  rather 
a  dismal  business.  Were  we  school-chil- 
dren who  had  been  playing  truant,  that 
we  should  regard  with  apprehension  a  re- 
turn to  town  ?  Or  were  Bell's  vague 
fears  contagious  ?  In  vain  the  Lieuten- 
ant sought  to  cheer  her.  She  knew,  and 
we  all  of  us  knew,  that  if  Arthur  Ashbur- 
ton  chose  to  come  and  ask  to  see  her, 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  him  to 
discover  our  whereabouts.  He  was  aware 
of  our  route,  and  had  been  told  the  names 
of  the  principal  towns  at  which  we  should 
stop.  A  party  of  four  arriving  from  Lon- 
don in  a  phaeton  is  not  a  customary  occur- 
rence, and  a  brief  inquiry  at  the  chief 
hotels  in  any  town  would  be  likely  to  give 
him  all  the  information  he  required. 

Then,  as  we  afterwards  discovered.  Bell 
had  returned  no  answer  to  the  letter  he 
had  sent  to  Oxford.  She  had  been  too 
much  hurt,  and  had  forborne  to  reply  in 
kind.  Who  does  not  know  the  distract- 
ing doubts  and  fears  that  an  unanswered 
letter — when  one  is  at  a  certain  age  in  life 
— ^may  conjure  up,  and  the  terrible  sus- 
pense that  may  prompt  to  the  wildest  ac- 
tion ?  We  seemed  to  share  in  Bell's  dis- 
may. The  Lieutenant,  however,  was  light- 
hearted  enough,  and  as  he  relinquished 
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his  attempts  to  break  the  silence,  he  sent 
the  horses  on  at  a  good  pace,  and  hummed 
to  himself  broken  snatches  of  a  ballad,  and 
talked  caressingly  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

When  we  were  a  few  miles  from  Eve- 
sham, without  having  seen  anywhere  a 
glimpse  of  the  obelisk  that  stands  on  the 
famous  Evesham  plain,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  we  might  as  well  ask  if  we  were  on 
the  proper  road.  There  seemed  a  curious 
quietness  and  picturesqueness  about  the 
wooded  lanes  through  which  we  were 
driving  in  the  calm  of  the  twilight  At 
length  we  reached  a  turnpike  at  the  comer 
of  several  unfrequented  paths,  and  here  an 
old  lady  was  contentedly  sewing,  while  her 
assistant,  a  pretty  litde  girl  of  thirteen,  col- 
lected the  threepenny-pieces.  Well,  we 
had  only  come  about  five  miles  out  of  our 
route.  Instead  of  going  by  Pershore,  we 
had  struck  away  northward,  and  were  now 
in  a  labyrinth  of  country  lanes,  by  any  of 
which  we  might  make  our  way  along 
through  the  still  landscape  to  Worcester. 
Indeed,  we  had  no  cause  to  regret  this 
error.  .The  out-of-the-way  road  that  runs 
by  Flyford  Flavell  and  Broughton  Hackett 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  we  had 
traversed.  In  the  clear  twilight  we  found 
ourselves  driving  through  a  silent  and  pic- 
turesque district,  the  only  life  visible  in 
which  was  the  abundant  game.  The  par- 
tridges that  were  dusting  themselves  in  the 
road  before  us  did  not  get  up  and  disap- 
pear with  a  strong,  level,  low  flight  toward 
some  distant  field,  but  walked  sedately 
into  the  grass  by  the  roadside,  and  then 
passed  through  the  hedge.  We  saw  seve- 
ral pheasants  calmly  standing  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  woods.  The  plump  little 
rabbits  ran  about  like  mice  around  the 
fences.  The  sound  of  the  phaeton  wheels 
was  the  only  noise  heard  in  this  peaceful 
solitude;  and  as  we  drove  on,  the  dusk 
grew  apace,  and  the  movements  of  bird 
and  beast  were  no  longer  visible. 

Then  a  new  twilight  arose — a  faint,  clear 
light  shining  up  from  below  the  horizon, 
and  we  knew  that  the  moon  would  speed- 
ily be  glimmering  through  the  black 
branches  of  the  woods.  The  hamlets  we 
passed  showed  streaks  of  red  within  their 
windows.  There  were  glow-worms  in  the 
road — ^points  of  blue  fire  in  the  vague 
darkness.  Then  we  drove  into  the  gloom 
of  the  avenues  of  Spetchley  Park;  and 
finally,  with  still  another  glare  appearing 
in  the  sky-«4his  time  a  ruddy  hue  like  the 


reflection  of  a  great  fire— we  got  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  busy  town,  and  at  last 
heard  the  horses'  feet  clattering  on  a  stone 
street. 

The  thorough£Eires  of  Worcester  were 
busy  on  this  Saturday  night;  but  at  length 
we  managed  to  make  our  way  through  the 
people  and  vehicles  up  to  the  Star  Hotel 
We  drove  into  the  spacious  archway,  and 
passed  into  the  hall  while  the  people  were 
bringing  in  our  luggage.  The  Lieutenant 
was,  as  usual,  busy  in  giving  orders  about 
every  thing,  when  the  head  waiter  came 
up  and  begged  to  know  my  name.  Then 
he  presented  a  card. 

''The  gendeman  is  staying  at  the 
'Crown.'  Shall  I  send  him  a  message, 
sir?" 

"  No,"  says  Tita,  interposing ;  "  I  will 
write  a  note,  and  ask  him  to  come  round 
to  dinner — or  supper,  which  ever  it  ought 
to  be  called." 

"  Oh,  has  Arthur  come  ?"  says  Bell, 
quite  calmly. 

"  So  it  appears,  my  dear,"  says  Queen 
Titania ;  and  as  she  utters  the  words,  she 
finds  that  Van  Rosen  has  come  up  and 
has  heard. 

"All  right,"  he  says  cheerfully.  "It 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  have  a  visitor  at  din- 
ner, Madame,  will  it  not  ?  It  is  a  pity  we 
can  not  take  him  any  fiuther  with  us  when 
we  start  on  Monday;  but  I  suppose  he 
has  come  on  business  to  Worcester  ?" 

The  Lieutenant  took  the  matter  voy 
coolly.  He  handed  Bell  and  Tita  upstairs 
to  look  after  the  disposal  of  their  effects ; 
and  then  came  into  the  dining-room  to  see 
what  arrangements  had  been  made  about 
dinner. 

"  If  he  behaves  himself,  that  is  very  well 
and  good.  You  must  treat  him  civilly. 
But  if  not — if  he  is  foolish  and  disagree- 
able, why ^" 

The  Lieutenant  did  not  say  what  would 
happen  then.  He  bethought  himself  of 
the  horses,  and  strode  away  down  into  the 
darkness  of  the  yard  humming  lightly, 
"  Madele,  ruck,  ruck,  ruck,  an  meine  griine 
Seite  i"  He  was  evidently  in  no  warlike 
mood. 

CHAPTER    XI. 
APKM ANTUS  AT  THE  FSAST. 

**  Faire  Emmdine  scant  had  ridden  a  mile, 
A  mUe  forth  of  the  towne, 
When  she  was  aware  of  her  father's  men 
Come  galiopiiig  over  die  downe : 
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"  And  foremost  came  the  carlish  knight, 
Sir  John  of  the  north  countrayc ; 

'  Nowe  stop,  nowe  stop,  thoa  false  traitoure, 
Nor  car  rye  that  ladye  awaye  !"* 

"  My  dear,"  I  say  to  Queen  Titania,  as 
she  is  fastening  a  rose  in  her  hair  before 
going  down  to  dinner,  "pray  remember 
3iat  Arthur  Ashburton  is  *  also  a  verte- 
brate animal.'  He  has  done  nothing 
monstrous  or  inhuman  in  paying  you  a 
visit" 

"  Paying  me  a  visit  ?"  says  Tita,  im- 
patiently. "  If  he  had  come  to  see  me,  I 
should  not  care.  But  you  know  that  he 
has  come  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Bell ;  and 
that  she  is  likely  to  grant  him  every  thing 
he  asks ;  and,  if  she  does  not,  there  will  be 
infinite  trouble  and  vexation.  I  consider 
it  most  provoking — and  most  thoughtiess 
and  inconsiderate  on  his  part — to  thrust 
himself  upon  us  in  this  way." 

"  And  yet,  after  all,"  I  say,  as  she  fas- 
tens on  a  bracelet  which  was  given  her 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  now,  "  is  there 
any  thing  more  natural  ?  A  young  man 
is  in  love  with  a  young  woman " 

"  It  is  his  own  fault,"  she  interposes. 

"Perhaps.  So  much  the  worse.  He 
ought  all  the  more  to  have  yoiu:  compas- 
sion, instead  of  your  indignant  scorn. 
Well,  she  leaves  his  charming  society  to  go 
off  on  a  wild  rampage  through  the  coun- 
try. A  possible  rival  accompanies  her. 
The  young  man  is  torn  asunder  with 
doubts  and  fears.  He  writes  to  her.  She 
does  not  answer.  His  anxiety  becomes  a 
madness ;  and  forthwith  he  sets  off  in  pur- 
suit of  her.  Is  there  any  thing  in  all  this 
to  brand  him  as  an  outcast  firom  human- 
ity ?" 

"  Why,  look  at  the  folly  of  it !  If  the 
gill  had  proper  spirit,  would  it  not  drive 
her  into  refusing  him  altogether  "   * 

"Foolish,  my  dear,  yes!  but  not  crim- 
inaL  Now  the  whole  of  you  seem  to 
look  on  Arthur  as  a  monster  of  wicked- 
ness, because  he  is  anxious  to  marry  the 
girl  he  is  fond  of." 

i;f  My  Lady  alters  the  disposition  of  the 
thin  tracery  of  silvery  cord  which  runs 
through  the  dark  masses  of  her  hair,  and 
as  she  thus  manages  to  shelve  the  subject, 
she  says — 

"  I  suppose'  we  shall  have  a  pleasant 
time  at  dinner.  Arthur  will  be  fiercely 
amusing.  Plenty  of  sarcasm  going  about 
Deadly  looks  of  hatred.  Jokes  as  heavy 
as  that  one  Bell  talks  o^&at  was  carried 


to  the  window  by  four  men,  and  killed  a 
policeman  when  it  tumbled  over." 

My  Lady  is  gently  reminded  that  this 
story  was  told  of  a  German  before  the  date 
of  Bell's  conversion ;  whereupon  she  an- 
swers coolly — 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  suppose  that  Count  Von 
Rosen  is  like  all  Germans.  I  think  he  is 
quite  an  exception — a,  very  creditable  ex- 
ception. I  know  I  have  never  met  any 
one  the  least  like  him  before." 

"  But  heroes  were  not  common  in  your 
county,  were  they  ?" 

"  They  were  in  yours,"  says  Tita,  put- 
ting her  arm  within  mine,  and  speaking 
with  the  most  gracious  sweetness ;  "  and 
that  was  why  they  took  no  notice  of  you." 

We  go  downstairs.  At  the  head  of  the 
large  dining-room,  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
a  young  man  is  standing.  He  has  a  time- 
table in  his  hand,  which  he  is  pretending 
to  read,  and  his  hat  is  on  his  head.  He 
hastily  removes  that  most  important  part 
of  an  Englishman's  attire,  when  my  Lady 
enters  the  room,  and  then  he  comes  for- 
ward with  a  certain  apprehension  and 
embarrassed  look  on  his  face.  If  he  had 
been  growing  nervous  about  his  reception, 
there  was  nothing,  at  all  events,  to  be  fear- 
ed from  Queen  Titania,  who  would  have 
welcomed  the  *  •  *  himself  with  an  effu- 
sive courtesy,  if  only  she  had  regarded  it 
as  her  duty. 

"  Oh,  Ajthur,"  she  says,  her  whole  face 
lighting  up  with  a  gladness  which  amazed 
even  me,  who  am  accustomed  to  watch 
her  ways,  "  I  am  really  delighted  to  see 
you.  How  good  of  you  to  come  and 
spend  the  evening  with  us  on  so  short  a 
notice.  I  hope  we  have  not  taken  yoa 
away  fit)m  any  other  engagement  ?" 

"  No,"  says  the  young  man,  apparendy* 
very  much  touched  by  this  kindness, "  and 
— and — it  is  I  who  ought  to  apologize  for 
breaking  in  on  you  like  this." 

"  Then  you  will  spend  to-morrow  with 
us  also  ?"  says  my  Lady,  quite  pleasantly. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  like  facing  the 
inevitable  with  a  good  grace. 

"  Yes,"  says  Arthur,  rather  humbly,  "  if 
you  think  I'm  not  intruding." 

"  Why,  your  coming  will  be  quite  a  re- 
lief. I  should  never  have  forgiven  you  if 
you  had  been  in  our  neighborhood  without 
coming  to  see  us." 

You  might  think  that  this  little  speech 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  fib.  But  it  was  not^ 
just  at  that  moment    When  people  are 
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absent,  Tita  is  about  as  cool,  and  accurate, 
and  severe  in  her  judgment  of  them  as  any 
woman  can  be ;  and  she  is  not  disinclined 
to  state  her  opinion.  But  once  tliey  come 
near  her — and  especially  if  she  has  to  play 
the  part  of  hostess,  and  entertain  them — 
the  natural  and  exuberant  kindness  of  the 
woman  drives  her  into  the  most  curious 
freaks  of  unconscious  hypocrisy.  Half  an 
hour  before  she  had  been  talking  of  Arthur 
in  a  way  that  would  have  considerably  as- 
tonished that  young  man,  if  he  had  known  ; 
and  had  been  looking  forward  with  dismay 
and  vexation  to  all  the  embarrassments  of 
his  visit.     Now,  however,  that  he  was  there 

thrown  on  her  mercy  as  it  were — she 
showed  him  a  quite  inordinate  kindness, 
and  that  in  the  most  honest  way  in  the 
world.  A  couple  of  minutes  sufficed  to 
convince  Arthur  that  he  had  at  least  one 
firm  friend  in  our  household. 
— He  began  to  look  anxiously  toward  the 
door.  Presently,  a  voice  that  he  knew 
pretty  well  was  heard  outside;  and  then — 
ominous  conjunction ! — the  Lieutenant  and 
Bell  entered  together.  Von  Rosen  had 
held  the  door  open  for  his  companion,  so 
that  Bell  advanced  first  toward  our  visitor. 
Her  face  was  quite  calm  and  a  trifle  re- 
served ;  and  yet  every  one  could  see  that 
as  she  shook  hands  with  the  young  man, 
there  was  a  timid,  half-concealed  look  of 
pleasure  and  welcome  in  her  eyes.  He, 
on  his  part,  was  gloomily  ceremonious. 
He  scarcely  took  any  notice  of  the  greet- 
ing which  the  Lieutenant  carelessly  ad- 
dressed to  him.  He  accompanied  us  over 
to  the  table,  and  took  a  seat  on  the  right 
hand  of  Tita,  with  a  silence  that  portend- 
ed evil.  We  were  likely  to  have  a  pleas- 
ant evening. 

Had  he  possessed  a  little  more  worldly 
prudence  or  savoir  faire^  he  would  now 
have  made  some  light  excuse  for  his  being 
present.  He  ought,  for  form's  sake,  to  have 
given  us  to  understand  that,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  be  in  Oxford,  he  had  come  on 
by  rail  to  pay  us  a  visit.  But  as  it  was,  no 
explanation  was  forthcoming.  Our  Ape- 
mantus  had  apparently  dropped  from  the 
skies.  He  looked  very  uncomfortable,  and 
replied  in  monosyllables  to  the  various  and 
continuous  remarks  that  Tita  addressed 
to  him.  He  had  never  spoken  to  Bell, 
who  sat  next  him,  and  who  was  herself  si- 
lent. Indeed,  the  constraint  and  embar- 
irassment  from  which  she  was  suffering  be- 
.g?in  to  vex  the  Lieutenant,  who  strove  in 


vain  to  conquer  it  by  every  means  in  his 
power. 

The  barometer  steadily  fell.  The  at- 
mosphere grew  more  and  more  gloomy, 
until  a  storm  of  some  sort  was  inevitable. 
The  anxious  efforts  of  Queen  Tita  to  intro- 
duce some  cheerfulness  were  touching  to 
see ;  and  as  for  Bell,  she  joined  in  the  talk 
about  our  journey,  and  what  we  had  seen, 
in  a  series  of  disconnected  observations 
that  were  uttered  in  a  low  and  timid  tone, 
as  if  she  was  afraid  to  draw  down  light- 
ning from  the  thunder-clouds.  Lieutenant 
von  Rosen  had  at  first  addressed  a  word 
or  two  to  our  guest ;  but  finding  the  labor 
nonproductive,  he  had  dropped  him  entirely 
out  of  the  conversation.  Meanwhile  Ar- 
thur had  drunk  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry. 
He  was  evidently  nettled  at  finding  the 
Lieutenant  almost  monopolizing  attention ; 
for  Tita  herself  had  given  up  in  despair, 
and  was  content  to  listen.  Von  Rosen 
was  speaking  as  usual  of  the  differences 
between  English  and  German  ways,  and 
social  aims,  and  what  not,  until  at  last  he 
drifted  into  some  mention  of  the  Republi- 
can phenomenon  that  had  recently  been 
manifested  in  this  country. 

Now  what  conceivable  connection  is 
there  between  the  irritation  of  an  anxious 
lover  and  Republicanism  ?  Master  Ar- 
thur had  never  alarmed  any  of  us  by  pro- 
fessing wild  opinions  on  that  subject  or  on 
any  other.  We  never  knew  that  the  young 
man  had  any  political  views,  beyond  a  sort 
of  nebulous  faith  in  the  Crown  and  the  Con- 
stitution. Consider,  therefore,  our  amaze- 
ment when,  at  this  moment,  he  boldly  and 
somewhat  scornfully  announced  himself  a 
Democrat,  and  informed  us  that  the  time 
was  come  for  dismissing  old  superstitions 
and  destroying  the  last  monopolies  of  feu- 
dalism. .  There  would  be  a  heavy  account 
to  settle  with  the  aristocracy  that  had  for 
generations  made  laws  to  secure  its  own 
interests,  and  tied  up  the  land  of  the  coun- 
try so  that  an  idle  population  had  to  drift 
into  the  big  towns  and  become  paupers. 
All  this  was  over.  New  times  were  at 
hand.  England  was  ripe  for  a  new  revo- 
lution ;  and  wo  to  them  that  tried  to  stem 
the  tide ! 

The  explanation  of  which  outburst  was 
merely  this — that  Arthur  was  so  angry  and 
impatient  with  the  state  of  things  imme- 
diately around  him,  that  he  was  possessed 
with  a  wild  desire  to  upset  and  destroy 
something.    And  there  is  nothing  so  easy 
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pset  and  destroy,  in  rhetoric,  as  the 
nt  political  basis  of  this  country, 
ell,  we  looked  at  the  lad.  His  face 
jtill  aglow ;  and  there  was  something 
iumph  as  well  as  of  fierceness  in  it. 
hero  of  the  old  Silesian  song,  when 
veetheart  has  forgotten  the  vows  she 
r,  and  the  ring  she  gave  him  is  broken 
o,  would  like  to  rush  away  into  battle, 
sleep  by  camp-fires,  under  the  still 
.  But  nothing  half  so  ordinary  would 
r  our  fire-eater,  who,  because  he  could 
^ery  well  kill  a  Prussian  lieutenant, 
needs  attack  the  British  Crown.  Was 

any  one  of  us  four  inclined  to  resent 
mrst  of  sham  heroics  ?  Was  there 'not 
omething  of  the  desperation  of  wretch- 
>s  that  was  far  more  entitled  to  awak- 
>mpassion  ?  Had  Arthur  been  less  in 
he  would  have  been  more  prudent, 
he  controlled  his  emotions  in  that  ad- 
)le  fashion  with  which  most  of  our 
g  gentlemen  now-a-days  seem  to  set 
t  the  business  of  choosing  a  wife,  he 
i  not  have  made  himself  absurd. 
e  was  something  almost  pitiable  in 
irild,  incoherent,  ridiculous  effort  of  a 
g  man  to  do  or  say  something  striking 
picturesque  before  the  eyes  of  a  girl 
e  affections  he  feared  were  drifting 

from  him. 

le  Lieutenant,  to  whom  this  outbreak 
particularly  addressed,  took  the  affair 

good-naturedly.     He  said,   with  a 

)o  you  know  who  will  be  the  most 
pointed,  if  you  should  have  a  Repub- 
i  England  ?  Why,  the  Republicans 
ire  very  anxious  for  it  just  now.    Per- 

some  of  them  are  very  respectable 
—yes,  I  believe  that ;  but  if  I  am  not 
g,  the  men  who  make  the  great  fuss 
t  it  in  your  nation  are  not  like  that. 
Ltors — is  not  that  what  you  call  them  ? 

if  you  have  England  a  Republic,  do 
think  the  government  of  the  country 
)e  given  to  those  noisy  persons  of  the 
nt  ?  No — that  is  not  possible,  I  think. 
1  the  Republic  comes,  if  it  does  come 
— and  I  do  not  know  how  much  force 
his  demonstration — all  your  great  men, 
well-educated  mep,  your  men  of  good 
!on  and  good  breeding  and  good  feeling 
ty  will  all  come  forward,  as  they  do  now, 
;  that  the  country  is  properly  governed, 
what  will  become  of  the  present  Re- 
cans,  who  are  angry  because  they  can 
;et  into  Parliament,  and  who  wish  for 


a  change  that  they  may  become  great  per- 
sons ?  When  you  take  away  the  Crown, 
they  will  not  all  be  kings,  I  think.  There 
is  too  much  of  good  sense  in  this  country, 
and  of  public  spirit,  that  makes '  your  best 
men  give  up  their  own  comfort  to  look 
after  the  government — and  so  it  will  be 
then." 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  no  violent  change 
in  our  time,  at  least,"  said  Queen  Tita. 

"  Madame  is  anxious  about  the  Church, 
I  know,"  remarked  the  Lieutenant,  with 
great  gravity ;  but  he  looked  at  Bell,  and 
Bell  could  not  altogether  conceal  a  smile. 
Arthur,  watching  them  both,  noticed  that 
little  bit  of  private  understanding ;  and  the 
gloom  on  his  face  visibly  deepened. 

This  must  be  said,  however,  that  when 
an  embarrassing  evening  is  unavoidable,  a 
dinner  is  the  best  method  of  tiding  it  over. 
The  various  small  incidents  of  the  feast 
supply  any  ominous  gaps  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  and  there  is,  besides,  a  thawing  in- 
fluence in  good  meat  and  drink  which  the 
fiercest  of  tempers  finds  it  hard  to  with- 
stand. After  the  ebullition  about  Repub- 
licanism, Arthur  had  quieted  somewhat. 
By  the  time  we  had  got  down  to  the 
sweets,  and  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
champagne — the  lad  never  drank  much  at 
any  time,  I  ought  to  say — his  anger  had 
become  modified  into  a  morose  and  senti- 
mental melancholy;  and  when  he  did 
manage  to  speak  to  Bell,  he  addressed 
her  in  a  wistful  and  pathetic  manner,  as  if 
she  were  some  one  on  board  a  vessel  and 
he  saw  her  gradually  going  away  from 
him,  her  fiiends,  and  her  native  land.  One 
little  revelation,  nevertheless,  comforted 
him  greatly;  and  lovers  apt  to  magnify 
their  misfortunes  will  note  that  he  might 
have  enjoyed  this  solace  long  before  if  only 
he  had  exercised  the  most  ordinary  frank- 
ness. 

"  You  got  a  letter  I  sent  you  to  Oxford, 
I  suppose  ?"  he  said,  with  a  studied  care- 
lessness. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bell,  with  a  little  conscious 
color  in  her  face,  as  she  bent  down  her 
eyes. 

"  I  am  glad  I  had  the  chance  of  seeing 
you  to-night,"  he  continued,  with  the  same 
effort  of  self-possession,  "  because  I — I 
fancied  you  might  be  unwell — or  some  ac- 
cident had  happened — since  you  did  not 
send  the  telegram  I  begged  of  you." . 

Here  an  awful  moment  of  silence  inter- 
vened.   Every  body  trembled  for  Bell's  re- 
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ply,  which  might  provoke  the  catastrophe 
we  had  been  seeking  to  postpone. 

"  It  was  only  yesterday  forenoon  I  got 
your  letter,"  Bell  says,  apparently  feeling 
the  silence  uncomfortable;  and — and  I 
meant  to  have  answered  it  to-night " 

"  Oh,  you  were  going  to  answer  it  ?" 
he  says,  with  his  face  suddenly  getting 
bright. 

"  Yes,"  she  says,  looking  up  with  some 
surprise.  **  You  did  not  suppose  I  wouldn't 
answer  it  ?" 

In  fact,  that  was  just  what  he  had  sup- 
posed, considering  that  she  had  been  grie- 
viously  offended  by  the  tone  of  his  letter. 

"  I  meant  to  have  let  you  know  how  we 
all  were,  and  how  far  we  had  got,"  says 
Bell,  conveying  an  intimation  that  this  sort 
of  letter  might  be  sent  by  any  body  to  any 
body. 

Nevertheless,  Arthur  greatly  recovered 
himself  after  this  assurance.  She  had  not 
broken  off  with  him,  afler  all.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  letter  must  have  been  de- 
layed on  the  way,  or  she  would  have  got 
it  the  day  before.  He  drank  another  glass 
of  champagne,  and  said,  with  a  laugh,  that 
he  had  meditated  surprising  us,  but  that 
the  design  had  failed,  for  every  one  seem- 
ed to  have  expected  him. 

"  I  only  came  down  this  aflemoon ; 
and  I  suppose  I  must  go  back  on  Mon- 
day," he  remarked,  ruefully. 

This  looked  so  very  like  a  request  for  an 
invitation  that  I  was  bound  to  offer  him  a 
seat  in  the  phaeton,  if  he  did  not  mind  a 
little  discomfort.  You  should  have  seen 
the  look  of  amazement  and  indignation 
which  my  lady  darted  across  the  table  at 
this  moment.  Fortunately,  Arthur  did  not 
notice  it.  He  said  he  was  very  much 
obliged — he  feared  he  would  have  to  re- 
turn— if  he  went  with  us  for  a  day  or  two, 
he  would  inconvenience  us  sadly — but  he 
would  consider  it  before  Monday  morning. 

After  dinner.  Von  Rosen  got  up  and 
proposed  that  he  and  I  should  go  down  to 
the  billiard-room — ^which  is  in  the  end  of 
the  building  abutting  on  the  stable-yard — 
and  smoke  a  cigar.  Surely  generosity 
could  go  no  further.  Arthur  looked  sur- 
prised, and  wore  quite  a  pleasant  smile  on 
his  face  when  we  rose  and  left. 

But  perhaps  it  was  merely  selfishness 
that  caused  our  Uhlan  to  leave  the  field ; 
for  as  we  two  went  down  the  passage,  and 
made  our  way  up  to  the  spacious  room,  he 
said — 


"I  am  rather  sorry  for  mademoiselle. 
She  does  not  seem  to  be  very  glad  to  meet 
her  old  friend — perhaps  because  he  is  not 
in  a  good  temper.  That  is  why  I  did  say 
we  should  go  and  play  billiards — there 
will  be  a  chance  of  explanation — and  to- 
morrow he  will  be  all  right.  It  is  foolish 
of  him  to  be  disagreeable.  All  this  time 
of  dinner,  I  was  blinking  to  myself  how 
well  he  might  make  himself  agreeable  if  he 
only  wished — with  knowing  all  the  polite 
phrases  with  ease,  and  being  able  to  talk 
without  thinking.  For  me,  that  is  differ- 
ent, you  know.  I  am  bound  in  by  stupid 
limits;  and  when  I  think  to  say  some- 
thing nice  to  any  one — then  I  stop  be- 
cause I  know  nothing  of  the  words—just 
like  at  a  wall." 

He  sent  the  red  ball  up  and  down  the 
table  in  rather  a  peevish  manner ;  he  felt 
that  Arthur  had  an  advantage  perhaps. 

"  But  you  talk  English  remarkably  well." 

"  But  I  have  remarked  that  you  Eng- 
lish always  say  that  to  a  foreigner,  and  will 
not  tell  him  when  he  is  wrong.  I  know  I 
am  often  wrong — and  always  about  your 
past  tenses — your  *  was  loving  and  ^•did 
love^  and  *  hvedy  and  like  that ;  and  I  be- 
lieve I  am  very  wrong  with  alwa)'s  saying 

*  dd  and  *  did^  for  I  studied  to  give  myself 
free  speaking  English  many  years  ago,  and 
the  book  I  studied  with  was  *  Pepys*  Diary,' 
because  it  is  all  written  in  the  first  person, 
and  by  a  man  of  good  station.  Now  I 
find  you  do  not  say  * /  did  think*  but  / 
thought^  only  it  is  very  hard  to  remember. 
And  as  for  pronunciation,  I  know  I  am 
very  wrong." 

Well,  he  certainly  had  marked  forms  of 
pronunciation,  which  I  have  considered  it 
unnecessary  to  reproduce  in  recording  his 
Ulk.     He  said  *  /  hef  for  *  /  have^  and 

*  a  goot  shawf  for  *  a  good  s/iot*  He  also 
made  occasional  blunders  in  accent,  through 
adopting  the  accent  of  the  Latin  word  from 
which  the  English  word  is  derived.  But 
what  were  such  trifles  to  the  main  fact  that 
he  could  make  himself  understood  ? 

"  But  this  is  very  strange,"  he  said ; "  how 
much  more  clearly  Mademoiselle  speaks 
than  any  English  lady,  or  any  English  per- 
son I  have  known  yet.  It  is  very  remark- 
able to  me,  how  I  have  great  difficulty  to  fol- 
low people  who  talk  like  as  if  they  had  sev- 
eral tongues  rolling  in  their  mouth — and 
others  speak  very  fast-^— and  others  let  the 
ends  of  die  words  slide  away — ^but  Miss  Bdl, 
she  is  always  clear,  distinct,  and  very  plea- 
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sant  to  hear,  and  then  she  never  speaks 
very  loud  as  most  of  your  people  do  to  a 
foreigner." 

"  Perhaps,**  I  say,  "  there  is  a  reason  for 
Bell's  clearness  of  speech.** 

"  Why  ?** 

^*  Perhaps  she  takes  pains  to  be  very  dis- 
tinct in  talking  to  you,  while  she  manages 
not  to  show  it  Perhaps  other  people  can 
notice  that  she  speaks  with  a  litde  more 
deliberation  to  you  than  to  any  one  else.** 

Von  Rosen  was  obviously  much  struck. 

"Is  that  possible?"  he  said,  with  his 
eyes  full  of  wonder.  "  I  have  not  noticed 
that  she  did  talk  slow  to  me.*' 

"  No— she  conceals  it  admirably ;  but 
all  the  same  such  is  the  fact.  It  is  not  so 
much  slowness  as  a  sort  of  careful  preci- 
sion of  pronunciation  that  she  affects — and 
you  ought  to  be  very  grateful  for  such 
consideration.** 

"  Oh,  I  think  it  is  very  good  of  her — 
very  good  indeed — and  I  would  thank  her 
for  it " 

"  Don't  do  that,  or  you  will  have  no 
more  of  it  And  at  present  my  Lady  is 
catching  up  a  trick  of  talking  in  the  same 
way.'* 

"  It  is  very  kind,**  said  the  Lieutenant, 
turning  to  the  table  with  rather  a  thought- 
fid  manner.  "You  would  not  have  ex- 
pected a  young  girl  like  that  to  be  so  re- 
flective of  other  people.'* 

Then  he  broke  the  balls;  and  by  fair 
strength  of  arm  screwed  the  white  into  the 
comer  pocket  Nobody  was  more  aston- 
islied  than  himself,  except  the  marker.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  first  losing  hazard  he  had 
ever  made;  never  having  played  before 
on  a  table  with  pockets.  His  next  stroke 
was  not  so  successful ;  and  so  he  consoled 
himself  with  lighting  a  Partaga  about  eight 
inches  in  lengdi. 

"  At  all  events,*'  he  continued,  "  your 
language  has  not  the  difference  of  *  Si^ 
and  '  du^^  which  is  a  ^eat  advantage.  Oh, 
it  is  a  very  perplexmg  thing  sometimes. 
Suppose  you  do  know  a  young  lad^  ver^ 
wdly  and  you  have  agreed  with  her  in  pn- 
vate  you  shall  always  call  each  other  '  du/ 
and  then  before  other  people  you  call  her 
*  Sid — it  is  very  hard  not  to  call  her  *  du^ 
by  mistake,  and  then  every  one  jumps  up, 
and  stares  at  you,  and  all  the  secret  is 
known.    That  is  a  very  terrible  thing." 

"  And  please  what  is  the  interesting  cer- 
emony with  which  you  drink  bruderschaft 
with  a  young  lady  ?    The  same  as  usual  ? 


large  jug  of  beer — ^your  arms  en- 
twined  ^" 

"  No — ^no — ^no !"  he  cried.  "  It  is  all 
a  mystery.  You  shall  not  know  any  thing 
of  that  But  it  is  very  good — it  is  a  pleas- 
ant thing — to  have  a  brudershaft  with  a 
young  lady — although  you  drink  no  beer, 
and  have  no  ceremonies  about  it." 

"  And  what  did  Fraulien  Fallersleben's 
mamma  say  when  you  called  her  daughter 
*  du^  by  mistake  ?" 

The  large  empty  room  resounded  with 
the  Lieutenant's  laughter. 

"  That  is  a  good  guess— oh !  a  very 
good  guess — ^but  not  just  good  enough. 
For  it  was  she  who  did  call  me  '  du;^  and 
all  the  people  were  surprised — and  then 
some  did  laugh — ^but  she  herself— oh !  she 
was  very  angry  with  herself,  and  with  me 
too,  and  for  some  time  she  called  me  ^!^ 
even  when  we  were  together,  until  it  was 
like  to  be  a  quarrel  But  one  more  quar- 
rel," added  the  Lieutenant,  with  indiffer- 
ence, "  was  not  much  matter.  It  was 
usually  one  ever}'  day — and  then  writing 
of  sorrowful  letters  at  the  night — and  next 

morning  some  reconciliation Sacker- 

nunt!    what  is  the  use  of  talking  of  all 
that  nonsense  1" 

And  then  once  more  the  ball  flew  about 
the  table ;  finally  lodging  in  a  pocket,  and 
scoring  three  for  a  miss.  Indeed,  our 
Uhlan  was  not  at  home  with  our  big  Eng- 
lish tables,  their  small  balls,  pointed  cues, 
and  perpetual  pockets.  Even  when  he 
got  a  good  chance  of  a  cannon,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  balls  caused  him  to  fail  entirely. 
But  he  had  a  very  excellent  cigar.  It  was 
something  to  be  away  from  the  embarrass- 
ment that  had  prevailed  at  dinner.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  enjoyed  a  certain  sense  of 
austere  self-satisfaction  in  haying  left  to 
Arthur  full  possession  of  the  field.  On 
the  whole  he  enjoyed  himself  very  well ; 
and  then,  our  cigars  being  finished,  we  had 
a  final  look  at  the  horses,  and  then  return- 
ed to  the  coffee-room. 

"  I  am  afxaid,"  said  Von  Rosen,  with 
some  alarm,  "  we  have  been  negligent  of 
our  duties." 

Master  Arthur  had  lefl  some  half-hour 
before.  The  ladies  had  retired.  Only  one 
or  two  of  the  heaviest  topers  were  left  in 
thebar-parior;  the  waiters  looked  as  if  they 
considered  their  week's  work  fairly  over. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  my  Prussian  friend,  as 
he  got  his  candle,  "  is  that  young  gentle- 
man coming  round  here  to-morrow  ?*' 
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"  Probably  he  is." 

"  Do  you  not  think,  then,  it  would  be 
good  to  hire  a  vehicle  and  go  away  some- 
where for  a  drive  all  the  day  before  he 
comes  ?" 

"  To-morrow  is  Sunday." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Do  you  fancy  you  would  get  either 
Bell  or  my  Lady  to  go  driving  on  Sunday  ? 
Don't  you  propose  such  a  thing,  if  you 
are  wise.  There  is  a  Cathedral  in  this 
town ;  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
study  its  history  and  associations  early  in 
the  morning.  You  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  think  over  them  to-morrow,  inside 
the  building  itself." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  object  to  that,"  he  re- 
marked, coolly,  as  he  went  upstairs,  *'  and 
I  do  not  care  to  have  too  much  driving- 
it  is  only  to  prevent  Mademoiselle  being 
annoyed,  as  I  think  she  was  at  dinner  this 
evening — that  is  all.  I  suppose  we  may 
go  for  a  walk  to-morrow  after  the  church- 
time  ?  And  he  will  come  ?  Very  well,  he 
will  not  harm  me,  I  am  sure ;  but — ^but  it 
is  a  pity — that  is  all." 

And  with  this  somewhat  mysterious  con- 
clusion, the  Lieutenant  disappeared  to- 
ward his  own  room. 

CHAPTER    XII. 
THE  RIVALS. 

**  When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  witn  great  Glendower.*' 

"If  we  could  only  get  over  this  one 
day," — that  was  the  burden  of  Tita's  com- 
plaining the  next  morning.  Arthur  had 
been  invited  to  breakfast,  and  had  declin- 
ed ;  but  he  was  coming  round  to  go  with 
us  to  the  Cathedral.  Thereafter,  every 
thing  to  Tita's  mind  was  chaos.  She  dar- 
ed hardly  think  of  what  the  day  might 
bring  forth.  In  vain  I  pointed  out  to  her 
that  this  day  was  but  as  another  day ;  and 
that  if  any  deeds  of  wrath  or  vengeance 
were  hidden  away  in  the  vague  intentions 
of  our  young  friend  from  Twickenham, 
there  was  no  particular  safety  gained  in 
tiding  over  a  single  Sunday. 

"  At  all  events,"  says  my  Lady,  firmly, 
"  you  can  not  do  any  thing  so  imprudent 
as  press  him  to  accompany  us  further  on 
our  journey." 

"  Can  not  the  phaeton  hold  five  ?" 

"  You  know  It  can  not,  comfortably. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.    For  my  own 


part,  I  don't  choose  to  have  a  holiday 
spoilt  by  provoking  a  series  of  painful 
scenes,  which  I  know  will  occur.  We  may 
manage  to  humor  him  to-day,  and  get 
him  to  leave  us  in  an  amiable  mood ;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  two  days 
running.  And  I  am  not  sure  even  about 
this  one  day." 

"  But  what  prevents  his  dropping  down 
on  us  at  any  time — say  at  Shrewsbury — 
or  Chester — or  Carlisle — just  as  he  has 
done  here  at  Worcester  ?" 

"  I  wUl." 
.  That  was  enough.  Having  some  re- 
gard for  the  young  man,  I  hoped  he  would 
submit  quietly.  But  lovers  are  head- 
strong; and  jealousy,  when  it  is  tho- 
roughly aroused,  leaves  no  {^ce  in  the 
mind  for  fear. 

It  was  a  bright  morning.  We  could  see, 
through  the  wire  screens  of  the  windows, 
the  Worcester  folks  walking  along  the 
pavements,  with  the  sunlight  shining  on 
their  Sunday  finery. 

The  Lieutenant,  as  we  hurriedly  dis- 
patched breakfast — for  we  were  rather 
late — gave  us  his  usual  report 

"  A  very  fine  town,"  he  said,  addressing 
himself  chiefly  to  Tita,  who  was  always 
much  interested  in  his  morning  rambles, 
*'  with  old  religious  buildings,  and  houses 
with  ivy,  and  high  walls  to  keep  back  the 
river.  There  is  a  large  race-course,  too, 
by  the  river ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  fine 
suburb,  built  on  a  high  bank,  among  trees. 
There  are  many  pleasant  walks  by  the  Se- 
vern, when  you  get  further  down ;  but  I 
will  show  you  all  the  place  when  we  go 
out  of  the  Cathedral.  This  is  a  great 
day  at  the  Cathedral,  they  say — a  Chief 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  I  think  they  call 
him,  is  living  at  this  hotel,  and  he  is  going, 
and  you  see  those  people  ? — they  are  loi- 
tering about  to  see  him  drive  away." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  two  resplendent 
creatures,  in  gray  and  gold,  resembling 
beef-eaters  toned  down  in  color  and  gilded, 
advanced  to  the  archway  of  the  hotel, 
with  long  trumpets  in  their  hand.  These 
they  suddenly  hfted,  and  then  down  the 
quiet  street  sounded  a  loud /aft/aref  which 
was  very  much  like  those  announcements 
that  tell  us,  in  an  historical  play,  that  the 
King  approaches.  Then  a  vehicle  drove 
away  from  the  door;  the  High  Sheriff 
had  gone  to  the  Cathedral;  while  our 
breakfast  was  not  even  yet  finished. 

"  He  does  not  have  the  trumpets  sound- 
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ed  every  time  he  leaves  the  hotel  ?"  said 
the  Lieutenant,  returning  from  the  window. 
"  Then,  why  when  he  goes  to  church  ?  Is 
it  exceptional  for  a  High  Sheriff  to  go  to 
church,  that  he  calls  attention  to  it  with 
trumpets?" 

At  this  moment,  Arthur  entered  the 
room.  He  glanced  at  us  all  rather  ner- 
vously. There  was  less  complaisance,  too, 
in  his  manner,  than  when  we  last  saw  him ; 
the  soothing  influences  of  dinner  had  de- 
parted. He  saluted  us  all  in  a  somewhat 
cool  way,  and  then  addressed  himself  ex- 
clusively to  my  Lady.  For  Bell  he  had 
scarcely  a  word. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  Queen  Tita  Man- 
aged, as  we  left  the  hotel,  to  attach  Bell 
and  herself  to  Master  Arthur;  but  such 
was  the  result  of  her  dexterous  man- 
oeuvres ;  and  in  this  fashion  we  hurriedly 
walked  along  to  the  Cathedral.  There 
was  a  great  commotion  visible  around  the 
splendid  building.  A  considerable  crowd 
had  collected  to  see  the  High  Sheriff;  and 
policemen  were  keeping  a  lane  for  those 
who  wished  to  enter.  Seeing  that  we  were 
late,  and  that  the  High  Sheriff  was  sure 
to  draw  many  after  him,  we  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  get  inside;  but  that,  at  least, 
was  vouchsafed  us,  and  presendy  we  found 
ourselves  slipping  quietly  over  the  stone 
flooring.  All  the  seats  in  the  body  of  the 
building  being  occupied,  we  took  up/  a 
position  by  one  of  the  great  pillars,  and 
there  were  confronted  by  a  scene  suffi- 
ciendy  impressive  to  those  of  us  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  ministrations  of  a 
small  parish  church. 

Far  away  before  us  rose  the  tall  and 
graceful  lines  of  the  architecture,  until,  in 
the  distance,  they  were  lost  in  a  haze  of 
sunlight  streaming  in  from  the  south — a 
glow  of  golden  mist  that  struck  upon  the 
northern  pillars,  throwing  up  a  vague  re- 
flection that  showed  us  something  of  the 
airy  region  in  which  the  lines  of  the  great 
arches  met  We  could  catch  a  glimpse, 
too,  of  the  white-dressed  choir,  beyond 
the  sombre  mass  of  the  people  that  filled 
the  nave.  And  when  the  hushed,  deep 
tones  of  the  organ  prelude  had  ceased  to 
sound  along  the  lofty  aisles,  there  rose  the 
distant  and  plaintive  chanting  of  the  boys 
— ^then  the  richer  tones  of  the  bass  came 
in — and  then  again  burst  forth  that  clear, 
sweet,  triumphant  soprano,  that  seemed  to 
be  but  a  single  voice  ringing  softly  and 
distantly  through  the  great  building.    I 


knew  what  would  occur  then.  Somehow 
Tita  managed  to  slip  away  from  us,  and 
get  into  the  shadow  of  the  pillar,  with  her 
head  bent  down,  and  her  hand  clasped  in 
Bell's ;  and  the  giri  stood  so  that  no  one 
should  see  her  friend's  face,  for  there  were 
tears  running  fast  down  it.  It  is  a  sad 
story,  that  has  been  already  briefly  men- 
tioned in  these  memoranda.  Many  years 
ago  she  lost  a  young  brother,  to  whom 
she  was  deeply  attadied.  He  used  to 
sing  in  the  choir  of  the  village  church. 
Now,  whenever  she  listens  to  a  choir  sing- 
ing that  she  can  not  see,  nothing  will  con- 
vince her  that  she  does  not  hear  the  voice 
of  her  brother  in  the  clear,  distant  music ; 
and  more  than  once  it  has  happened  that 
the  uncontrollable  emotions  caused  by  this 
wild  superstition  have  thoroughly  unnerv- 
ed her.  For  days  after,  she  has  been 
haunted  by  the  sound  of  that  voice,  as  if 
it  had  brought  her  a  message  from  the 
other  world — as  if  she  had  been  nearly 
vouchsafed  a  vision  that  had  been  some- 
how snatched  away  from  her,  leaving 
behind  an  unexplained  longing  and  unrest. 
Partly  on  that  account,  and  partly  by 
reason  of  the  weariness  produced  by  con- 
stant standing,  we  were  not  sorry  to  slip 
out  of  the  Cathedral  when  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  service  was  oyer ;  and  so  we 
found  ourselves  once  more  in  the  sweet 
air  and  the  sunlight 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Tita 
rather  fell  behind,  and  endeavored  to  keep 
herself  out  of  sight;  while  the  other 
members  of  the  party  seemed  uncertain 
as  to  how  they  should  attach  themselves. 
Fortimately,  our  first  movement  was  to  go 
round  and  inspect  the  curious  remains  of 
the  old  Cathedral,  which  are  yet  visible ; 
and  as  these  were  close  at  hand,  we  start- 
ed off  in  a  promiscuous  manner,  and  got 
roxmd  and  under  King  Edgar's  tower 
without  any  open  rupture. 

How  still  and  quiet  lay  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  great  church  on  this  beau- 
tiful Sunday  morning!  It  seemed  as  if 
all  the  life  of  the  place  were  gathered 
within  that  noble  building ;  while  out  here 
the  winds  from  over  the  meadows,  and  the 
sunlight,  and  the  fleecy  clouds  overhead, 
were  left  to  play  about  the  strange  old 
passages,  and  sunken  arches,  and  massive 
gateways,  and  other  .relics  of  former  cen- 
turies. The  bright  light  that  lay  warm  on 
the  fresh  grass,  and  on  the  ivied  walls 
about,  lit'  up  the  flaky  red  surface  of  the 
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old  tower,  and  showed  us  the  bruised  ef- 
figy of  King  Edgar  in  sharp  outline; 
while  through  the  gloom  of  the  archway 
we  could  see  beyond  the  shimmering  green 
light  of  a  mass  of  elms,  with  their  leaves 
moving  in  the  sun.  From  thence  we 
passed  down  to  the  river  wall,  where  the 
Lieutenant  read  aloud  the  following  legend 
inscribed  near  the  gate:  "On  the  iSth 
of  November,  1770,  the  Flood  rose  to  the 
lower  edge  of  this  Brass  Plate,  being  ten 
inches  higher  than  the  Flood  which  hap- 
pened on  December  23,  1672."  And 
then  we  went  through  the  arch,  and  found 
ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  with 
its  bridges  and  boats  and  locks,  and  fair 
green  meadows,  all  as  bright  and  as  cheer- 
ful as  sunlight  could  make  them. 

Tita  and  myself^  I  know,  would  at  this 
moment  have  given  a  good  deal  to  get 
away  from  these  young  folks  and  their  af- 
fairs. What  business  of  ours  was  it  that 
there  should  be  a  "third  wheel  to  the 
cart,"  as  the  Germans  say  ?  Arthur  was 
sadly  out  of  place ;  but  how  could  we 
help  it  ?  My  Lady  having  fallen  rather 
behind  as  we  started  on  our  leisurely 
stroll  along  the  river.  Bell,  the  Lieutenant, 
and  Arthur  were  forced  to  precede  us. 
The  poor  girl  was  almost  silent  between 
them.  Von  Rosen  was  pointing  out  the 
various  objects  along  the  stream ;  Arthur, 
in  no  amiable  mood,  throwing  in  an  oc- 
casional sarcastic  comment  Then  more 
silence.  Arthur  breaks  away  from  them, 
and  honors  us  with  his  company.  Some- 
times he  listens  to  what  my  Lady  says  to 
him;  but  more  often  he  does  not,  and 
only  scowls  at  the  two  young  folks  in 
front  of  us.  He  makes  irrelevant  replies. 
There  is  a  fierceness  in  his  look.  I  think 
at  this  moment  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  embraced  Mormonism,  or  avowed 
his  belief  in  Strauss,  or  done  any  thing  else 
desperate  and  wicked. 

Why,  it  was  natural  to  ask,  should  this 
gentle  little  woman  by  my  side  be  vexed 
by  these  evil  humors  and  perversities— 
her  vexation  taking  the  form  of  a  profound 
compassion,  and  a  desire  that  she  could 
secure  the  happiness  of  all  of  them  ?  The 
morning  was  a  miracle  of  freshness.  The 
banks  of  the  Severn,  once  you  leave  Wor- 
cester, are  singularly  beaut^ul.  Before  us 
were  islands,  set  amid  tall  river  weeds,  and 
covered  with  thick  growths  of  bushes.  A 
gray  shimmering  of  willows  came  in  as  a 
line  between  the  bold  blue  of  the  stream 


and  the  paler  blue  and  white  of  the  sky. 
Some  tall  poplars  stood  sharp  and  blade 
against  the  light  green  of  the  meadows  be- 
hmd ;  and  far  away  these  level  and  sunlit 
meadows  stretched  over  to  Malvern  Chase 
and  to  the  thin  line  of  blue  hill  along  the 
horizon.  Then  the  various  boats — a  group 
of  richly-colored  catde  in  the  fields — a 
few  bo3rs  bathing  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  bank  of  yellow  sand— all  went  to 
make  up  as  bright  and  pretty  a  river-pic- 
ture as  one  could  wish  for.  And  here  we 
were  almost  afraid  to  speak,  lest  an  in- 
cautious word  should  summon  up  thunder- 
clouds and  provoke  an  explosion. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  when  you  will 
reach  Scodand  ?"  says  Arthur,  still  glaring 
at  the  Lieutenant  and  his  companion. 

"  No,"  replied  Tita,  "  we  are  in  no 
hurry." 

"  Won't  you  get  tired  of  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  so  at  all  But  if  we  do, 
we  can  stop." 

"  You  will  go  through  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, of  course?" 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  sure  to  be  wet  there,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"  You  don't  give  us  much  encourage- 
ment," says  my  Lady,  gendy. 

"  Oh,"  he  replies,  "  if  people  break 
away  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  en- 
joying a  holiday,  of  course  they  must  take 
their  chance.  In  Scotland  you  are  sure* 
to  have  bad  weather.  It  always  rains 
there." 

Arthur  was  determined  that  we  should 
look  upon  the  future  stages  of  our  joumey 
with  the  most  agreeable  anticipations. 

"  Then,  he  says,  "  suppose  your  horses 
break  down  ?" 

"  They  won't,"  says  Tita,  with  a  smile. 
"  They  know  they  are  going  to  the  land 
of  oats.  They  will  be  in  excellent  spirits 
all  the  way." 

Master  Arthur  went  on  to  add — 

"  I  have  always  found  that  the  worst  of 
driving  about  with  people  was  that  it  threw 
you  so  completely  on  the  society  of  cer- 
tains persons;  and  you  are  bound  to 
quarrel  with  them." 

"  That  has  not  been  imr  experience," 
says  my  Lady,  with  that  gracious  manner 
of  hers  which  means  much. 

Of  course  she  would  not  adnut  that  her 
playful  skirmishes  with  the  person  whom, 
above  all  others,  she  ought  to  respect, 
could  be  regarded  as  real  quarrels.    But 
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is  point  the  Lieutenant  lingered  for  a 
lent  to  ask  my  Lady  a  question ;  and 
ell  also  stopped  and  turned,  Tita  says 
m,  with  an  air  of  infinite  amusement— 
iVe  have  not  quarreled  yet,  Count 
Rosen  ?" 

[  hope  not,  Madame,"  says  our  Uhlan, 
tctfully. 

Because,"  she  continued,  with  a  little 
1, ''  Arthur  thinks  we  are  sure  to  dis- 
%  merely  on  account  of  our  being 
wn  so  much  into  each  other's  company." 
[  think  quite  the  opposite  will  be  the 
t  of  our  society,"  says  the  Lieutenant 
^f  course  I  did  not  refer  particularly 
m,"  said  Arthur,  coldly.  "  There  are 
!  men  so  happily  constituted  that  it  is 
>  consequence  to  them  how  they  are 
ded  by  their  companions.  Of  course 
are  always  well  satisfied." 
Ind  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be  well 
ied,"  says  the  Lieutenant,  cheerfully 
gh,  "  and  much  better  than  to  be  iU 
ied  and  of  much  trouble  to  your 
Is.  I  think,  sir,  when  you  are  as  old 
and  have  been  over  the  world  as 
I,  you  will  think  more  of  the  men  who 
'ell  satisfied." 

hope  my  experience  of  the  world," 
Arthur,  with  a  certain  determination 
;  tone,  "  will  not  be  gained  by  receiv- 
>ay  to  be  sent  to  invade  a  foreign 

ay " 

)h.  Count  von  Rosen,"  says  Bell,  to 
lis  attention. 

lademoiselle !"  he  says,  turning  in- 
y  towards  her,  although  he  had  heard 
word  of  Arthur's  speech, 
'an  you  tell  me  the  German  name  of 
tall  pink  flower  close  down  by  the 
of  the  water  ?" 

d  so  they  walked  on  once  more ;  and 
)t  further  away  from  the  city — with 
ass  of  slates  and  spires  getting  faint 
;  haze  of  the  sunlight — and  into  the 
greenness  of  the  coimtry,  where  the 
by  the  riverside  lay  through  deep 
ows. 

was  hard,  afler  alL  He  had  come 
London  to  get  speech  of  his  sweet- 
,  and  he  found  her  walking  through 
meadows  with  somebody  else.  No 
il  man — and  least  of  all  a  young  fel- 
ot  confident  of  his  own  position,  and 
ed  to  be  rather  nervous  and  anxious 
lid  suffer  this  with  equanimity;  but 
it  was  a  question  how  far  it  was  his 
ault. 


"  Why  don't  you  go  and  talk  to  Bell  ?" 
says  my  Lady  to  him,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  to  thrust  my  society 
on  an^  one,"  he  says  aloud,  with  an  as- 
sumption of  indifference.  "There  are 
people  who  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  an  old  friendship  and  a  new  ac- 
quaintance — I  do  not  seek  to  interfere  with 
their  tastes.  But  of  course  there  is  a  mean- 
ing in  every  thing.  What  are  those  lines 
of  Pope's 
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O  say,  what  stranger  cause,  ytt  unexplored, 
Courn  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord !' 

I  should  not  attempt  to  cure  a  woman  of 
her  instinctive  liking  for  a  title." 

Tita  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm.  After 
all,  thb  excited  young  man  was  an  old 
friend  of  hers ;  and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  see 
him  thus  determined  to  ruin  his  own  cause. 
But  the  light  talking  we  heard  in  front 
seemed  to  say  that  the  "  gentle  belle"  had 
not  overheard  that  pretty  speech  and  its 
interesting  quotation. 

At  length,  coming  to  a  sudden  bend  in 
the  river,  the  Lieutenant  and  his  compan- 
ion proposed  that  we  should  rest  for  a 
while ;  and  accordingly  we  chose  out  com- 
fortable seats  on  the  steep  green  bank, 
covered  by  bushes  and  trees,  which  here 
slopes  down  to  the  stream.  The  picture 
that  lay  before  and  around  us  was  sufficient 
to  have  calmed  the  various  moods  and 
passions  of  these  young  folks,  if  they  had 
but  had  eyes  for  any  thing  but  their  own 
aflairs.  Bell  was  the  only  one  who  paid 
attention  to  the  world  of  bright  colors  that 
lay  around.  The  Lieutenant — impertur- 
bable, easy  in  manner,  and  very  attentive 
to  her — was  nevertheless  obviously  on  the 
watch,  and  certain  to  resent  any  remark 
that  might  by  chance  miss  him  and  glance 
by  towards  her.  Certainly,  these  were  not 
comfortable  conditions  for  a  pleasant  walk. 
Tita  afterward  declared  that  she  was  cal- 
culating with  satisfaction  that  she  had  al- 
ready got  through  several  hours  of  that 
terrible  day. 

The  sun  was  shining  far  away  on  the 
blue  Malvern  hills.  Along  the  level  mea- 
dows the  lines  of  pollard  willows  were  gray 
and  silvery  in  the  breezy  light.  Close  at 
hand  the  rich  masses  of  green  were  broken 
by  the  red  sandstone  bank  opposite ;  while 
the  tall  trees  above  sent  straggling  dupli- 
cates of  themselves — colored  in  deep  cho- 
colate-brown—down into  the  lazy  stream 
that  flowed  beneath  us.    And  as  we  sat 
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there  and  listened  for  the  first  ominous  ob- 
servation of  one  or  another  of  these  young 
folks,  lo !  there  glided  into  the  clear  white 
and  blue  channel  of  the  river  a  gayly  be- 
dizened barge  that  gleamed  and  glittered 
in  the  sunlight  and  sent  quivering  lines  of 
color  down  into  the  water.  The  horse  came 
slowly  along  the  road.  The  long  rope 
rustled  over  the  brushwood  on  the  bank, 
and  splashed  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
The  orange  and  scarlet  bands  of  the  barge 
stole  away  up  and  through  that  world  of 
soft  greenness  that  lay  under  the  shadow 
of  the  opposite  bank ;  and  then  the  horse, 
and  rope,  and  driver  turned  the  comer  of 
a  field,  and  we  saw  then  no  more. 

The  appearance  of  the  barge  had  pro- 
voked attention,  and  secured  silence.  When 
it  was  gone  the  Lieutenant  turned  careless- 
ly to  Arthur,  and  said — 

"  Do  you  go  back  to  London  to-mor- 
row?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  young  man, 
gloomily. 

"  It  is  such  a  pity  you  can't  come  with 
us,  Arthur,"  says  Bell,  very  gently  as  if 
begging  for  a  civil  reply. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  enjoy  your- 
selves very  well,"  he  replies,  with  a  certain 
coldness  in  his  tone. 

"  We  have  hitherto,"  she  says,  looking 
down ;  "  the  weather  has  been  so  good — 
and — and  the  scenery  was  so  pleasant — 
and — and " 

It  was  Arthur  himself,  singularly  enough, 
who  came  to  the  rescue,  little  knowing 
that  he  was  affording  her  such  relief. 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  chosen  the 
right  road,"  he  remarked.  "  The  real  re- 
miniscences of  the  old  stage-coach  days 
you  will  find  on  the  York  and  Berwick 
road  to  Scotland.  I  never  heard  of  any 
one  going  to  Scotland  this  way." 

"  Why,"  says  one  of  the  party,  with  a 
laugh  that  seemed  to  startle  the  silence 
around,  "  that  is  the  very  reason  we  chose 
it." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time," 
he  says  coldly,  "  of  getting  a  dog-cart  and 
driving  up  the  old  route  to  Scotland." 

The  heavens  did  not  fall  on  him.  Queen 
Tita  looked  at  the  tips  of  her  gloves,  and 
said  nothing;  but  Bell,  having  less  skep- 
ticism about  her,  immediately  cried  out — 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  don't  do  that,  it  will  be 
dreadfully  wretched  for  you  going  away  on 
such  an  excursion  by  yourself." 

But  the  young  man  saw  that  his  pro- 


posal— I  will  swear  it  had  never  entered 
his  brain  before  that  very  minute — ^had 
produced  an  effect;  and  treated  it  as  a 
definite  resolve. 

"  At  least,  if  you  are  going,  you  might 
as  well  come  with  us,  or  meet  us  further 
on,  where  the  roads  join,"  sajrs  Bell. 

"  No,  I  am  not  so  mad  as  to  go  your 
way,"  he  replied  with  an  air  of  disdain. 
"  I  shall  keep  out  of  the  rainy  districts, 
and  I  mean  to  go  where  one  can  find 
traces  of  the  old  times  srill  hanging 
about." 

"  And  pray,"  I  venture  to  ask  him,  "  are 
all  the  old  inns  confined  to  one  part  of 
this  unfortunate  country?  And  were 
there  no  ways  of  getting  to  Scotland  but 
by  York  and  Berwick  ?  Why,  over  the 
whole  country  there  is  a  network  of  routes 
along  which  stage-coaches  iised  to  run. 
.And  if  you  should  be  tired  of  driving  alone, 
you  can  do  no  better  than  strike  across 
country  from  York  by  the  old  coach-road 
that  comes  on  to  Penrith,  and  so  go  up 
with  us  through  Carlisle  and  Moflfat  on  to 
Edinburgh." 

*'I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  shall  go 
alone,"  he  said,  quite  fiercely. 

What  did  the  boy  mean  ?  Was  he  go- 
ing to  drive  a  white  elephant  about  the 
country  ? 

"  Do  you  know  much  of  the  manage- 
ment of  horses  ?"  says  the  Lieutenant, 
meaning  no  harm  whatever. 

"Arthur  is  in  the  volunteer  artillery— 
the  field  artillery,  do  they  call  it  ? — and  of 
course  he  has  to  manage  horses,"  explains 
my  Lady. 

"Oh,  you  are  a  volunteer  ?"  said  the 
Lieutenant  with  quite  an  accession  of  in- 
terest. *'  That  is  a  very  good  thing.  I 
think  all  the  young  men  of  this  country 
would  do  much  good  to  their  health  and 
their  knowledge  by  being  volunteers  and 
serving  a  time  of  military  service." 

"  But  we  don't  like  compulsion  here," 
says  Arthur,  bluntly. 

"  That,"  retorts  the  Lieutenant  with  a 
laugh,  "  is  why  you  are  at  present  a  very 
ill-educated  country." 

"At  all  events,"  says  Arthur,  rather  hot- 
ly, "  we  are  educated  well  enough  to  have 
thrown  aside  the  old  superstitions  of  feu- 
dalism and  divine  right ; '  and  we  are  too 
well  educated  to  suffer  a  despotic  govern- 
ment and  a  privileged  aristocracy  to  have 
it  all  their  own  way." 

"  Oh,  you  do  talk  of  Prussia,"  said  the 
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Count.  "  Well,  we  are  not  perfect  in  Prus- 
sia. We  have  many  things  to  learn  and 
to  do,  that  we  might  have  done  if  we  had 
been  preserved  round  about  by  the  sea, 
like  you.  But  I  think  we  have  done  very 
well  for  all  that :  and  if  we  have  a  despot- 
ic government,  which  I  do  not  think,  it  is 
perhaps  because  what  is  good  for  England 
is  not  always  good  for  every  other  coun- 
try ;  and,  if  we  have  an  aristocracy,  they 
work  for  the  country  just  like  the  sons  of 
the  peasants,  when  they  go  into  the  army, 
and  get  small  pay,  instead  of  going  abroad 
like  your  aristocracy,  and  gambling  away 
their  fortunes  to  the  Jews  and  the  horse- 
dealers,  and  getting  into  debt  and  making 
very  much  fools  of  themselves." 

"  When  we  of  this  country,"  says  Ar- 
thur, proudly,  "  see  the  necessity  of  mili- 
tary preparations,  we  join  the  ranks  of  a 
body  that  accepts  no  pay,  but  is  none  the 
less  qualified  to  fight  when  that  is  want- 
ed." 

"  Oh,  I  do  say  nothing  against  your 
volunteers.  No,  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  young  men. 
And  it  would  be  better  if  the  service  was 
continuous  for  one,  two,  three  years — and 
they  go  away  into  barrack  life — and  have 
much  drill  and  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  make  the  young  men  of  the  cities 
hardy  and  strong.  That  would  be  a  very 
good  army  then,  I  think;  for  when  the 
men  are  intelligent  and  educated,  they 
have  less  chance  of  panic — which,  is  the 
worst  that  can  happen  in  a  battle — and 
they  will  not  skulk  away,  or  lose  their  cou^ 
rage,  because  they  have  so  much  'self-re- 
spect. But  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
safer — to  have  the  more  ignorant  men  of 
the  peasantry  and  country  people  who  will 
take  their  drill  like  machines  and  go  through 
it  all,  and  continue  firing  in  great  danger, 
because  they  are  like  machines.  Now,  if 
you  had  your  towns  fighting  against  the 
country,  and  if  you  had  your  town  volun- 
teers and  your  country  regiments  with  the 
same  ^amount  of  instruction,  I  think  the 
country  troops  would  win,  although  each 
man  might  not  have  as  much  patriotism 
and  education  and  self-respect  as  in  the 
town  soldiers.  Because  the  country  troops 
would  march  long  distances — and  would 
not  be  hurt  much  by  rain  or  the  sleeping 
out  at  night — and  they  would  go  through 
their  duties  like  machines  when  the  fight 
commences.  But  your  city  volunteers — 
they  have  not  yet  got  any  thing  like  the 


training  of  your  regular  troops  that  come 
from  the  country  villages  and  towns." 

"  I  know  ,this,"  says  Arthur,  "  that  if 
there  was  to  be  an  invasion  of  this  coun- 
try by  Prussia,  a  regiment  of  our  city  vol- 
imteers  would  not  be  afraid  to  meet  a  reg- 
iment of  your  professional  soldiers,  how- 
ever countrified  and  mechanical  they  may 
be " 

**Ah,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake  you 
make,"  says  the  Lieutenant,  taking  no  no- 
tice of  the  challenge ;  "  our  soldiers  are 
not  of  any  single  class — they  are  from  all 
classes,  from  all  towns,  and  villages,  and 
cities  alike — much  more  like  your  volun- 
teers than  your  regular  soldiers,  only  that 
they  have  some  more  drill  and  experience 
than  your  volunteers.  And  what  do  you 
say  of  an  invasion  ?  I  have  heard  some 
people  talk  of  that  nonsense — but  only  in 
England.  Is  it  that  you  are  afraid  of  in- 
vasion that  you  imagine  these  foolish 
things,  and  talk  so  much  of  it  ?" 

"  No,  we  are  not  afraid  of  it^ "  says 

Arthur,  evidently  casting  about  for  some 
biting  epigram. 

"  Yet  no  one  in  all  Europe  speaks  or 
thinks  of  such  a  thing  but  a  few  of  your 
people  here,  who  give  great  amusement  to 
us  at  home." 

"  There  would  be  amusement  of  anoth- 
er sort  going,"  says  Arthur,  getting  a  little 
red. 

And  just  at  this  instant,  before  he  has 
time  to  finish  the  sentence,  Tita  utters  a 
little  scream.  A  stone  has  splashed  into 
the  stream  beneatli  us.  The  author  of  the 
menace  is  unknown — being  probably  one 
of  a  gang  of  young  rascals  hidden  behind 
the  bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the  river — 
but  it  is  certainly  not  anger  that  dwells  in 
my  Lady*s  bosom  with  regard  to  that  con- 
cealed enemy.  He  has  afforded  her  re- 
lief at  a  most  critical  moment ;  and  now 
she  prevents  Arthur  returning  to  the  sub- 
ject by  proposing  that  we  should  walk 
back  to  Worcester;  her  suggestion  being 
fully  understood  to  be  a  command. 

We  set  out.  The  Lieutenant  willfully 
separates  himself  from  Bell.  He  joins  us 
elderly  folks  on  the  pretence  of  being  much 
interested  in  this  question  of  Volunteer 
service — and  Bell  and  Arthur  are  perforce 
thrown  together.  They  walk  on  in  front 
of  us,  in  rather  an  embarrassed  way. 
Bell's  looks  are  cast  down ;  Arthur  speaks 
in  a  loud  voice,  to  let  us  know  that  he  is 
only   talking  about  the  most  common- 
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place  affairs.  But  at  the  first  stile  we  go 
through,  they  manage  to  fall  behind ;  and 
when,  at  intervals,  we  turn  to  see  how  the 
river  and  the  meadows  and  the  groves  of 
trees  look  in  the  sunshine,  we  find  the  dis- 
tance between  us  and  the  young  couple 
gradually  increasing,  until  they  are  but 
two  almost  undistinguishable  figures  pac- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  broad  stream. 

"Well,  we  have  got  so  far  over  the 
day  !*'  said  my  Lady,  with  a  sigh.  "  But 
I  suppose  we  must  ask  him  to  dine  with 
us." 

"  Is  it  necessary,  Madame  ?"  says  the 
Lieutenant.  "  But  perhaps  you  might 
ask  him  to  bring  better  manners  with 
him !" 

"  I  am  afraid  he  has  been  very  rude  to 
you,"  said  Tita,  with  some  show  of  com- 
punction. 

"To  me?  No.  That  is  not  of  any 
consequence  whatever ;  but  I  did  think 
that  all  this  pleasant  walk  has  been  spoil- 
ed to  Mademoiselle  and  yourself  by — by 
what  shall  I  say  ? — ^not  rudeness,  but  a  fear 
of  rudeness.  And  yet,  what  reason  is  there 
for  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply,  uttered 
in  rather  a  low  voice.  "  But  I  hope  Bell  is 
not  being  annoyed  by  him  now." 

You  see,  that  was  the  way  in  which 
they  had  got  to  regard  this  unfortunate 
youth — as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  which 
was  to  be  accepted  with  such  equanimity 
as  Heaven  had  granted  to  the  various  suf- 
ferers. It  never  occurred  to  them  to  look 
at  the  matter  fi-om  Arthur's  point  of  view, 
or  to  reflect  that  there  was  probably  no 
more  wretched  creature  in  the  whole  of 
England  than  he  was  during  this  memora- 
ble Sunday. 

Consider  how  he  spent  the  day.  It  was 
the  one  day  on  which  he  would  have  the 
chance  of  seeing  Bell  for  an  unknown  pe- 
riod. He  comes  round  in  the  morning  to 
find  her  sitting  at  breakfast  with  his  rival. 
He  accompanies  them  on  a  walk  into  the 
country ;  finds  himself  "  the  third  wheel 
to  the  cart,"  and  falls  behind  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  seeing  her  walk  by  the  side 
of  this  other  man,  talking  to  him,  and 
sharing  with  him  the  beautiful  sights  and 
sounds  around.  Ye  who  have  been  trans- 
fixed by  the  red-hot  skewers  of  jealousy, 
think  of  the  torture  which  this  wretched 
young  man  suffered  on  this  quiet  Sunday 
morning.  Then  as  he  walks  home  with 
her,  he  finds  her,  as  we  afterwards  learn, 


annoyed  about  certain  remarks  of  hn. 
He  explains  in  a  somewhat  saucy  manner, 
and  makes  matters  worse.  Then  he  takes 
to  reproaches,  and  bids  her  reflect  on  what 
people  will  say ;  and  here  again  he  goes 
firom  one  blunder  to  another  in  talking  in 
such  a  fashion  to  a  proud  and  high-spirit- 
ed girl,  who  can  not  suffer  herself  to  be 
suspected.  In  his  blindness  of  anger  and 
jealousy,  he  endeavors  to  asperse  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Lieutenant — he  ia  like  other 
officers — every  one  knows  what  the  Prus- 
sian officers,  in  general,  are — what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  thing,  and  the  dark  sus- 
picion suggested  by  that  ?  To  all  of  these 
representations  Bell  replies  with  some  lit- 
tle natural  warmth.  He  is  driven  wild  by 
her  defense  of  his  rival.  He  declares  that 
he  knows  something  about  the  Lieuten- 
ant's reputation — and  then  she,  probacy 
with  a  little  paleness  in  her  faice,  stands 
still,  and  asks  him  calmly  to  say  what  it  is. 
He  will  not.  He  is  not  going  to  carry 
tales.  Only,  when  an  English  lady  has  so 
little  care  of  what  people  may  say  as  to 
accept  this  foreign  adventurer  as  her  com- 
panion during  a  long  journey 

That  was  all  that  Bell  subsequently  told 
Tita.  The  boy  was  obviously  mad  and 
reckless,  but  none  the  less  he  had  wrought 
such  mischief  as  he  littfe  dreamed  of  in 
uttering  these  wild  complaints  and  suspi- 
cions. When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel, 
he  and  Bell  had  overtaken  us,  and  they 
had  the  appearance  of  not  being  on  the 
best  of  terms.  In  fact,  they  had  maintain- 
ed silence  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  the  walk. 

My  Lady  asked  Arthur  to  dine  with  us 
at  seven ;  so  that  during  the  interval  he 
was  practically  dismissed.  Seven  came, 
and  Arthur  appeared.  He  was  in  even- 
ing dress ;  conveying  a  rebuke  to  un- 
couth people  like  ouredves,  who  were  in 
our  ordinary  traveling  costume.  But  Bell's  * 
seat  was  vacant.  After  we  had  waited  a 
few  minutes.  Queen  Tita  went  to  inquire 
for  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned. 

"  Bell  is  very  sorry,  but  she  has  a  head- 
ache, and  would  rather  not  come  down  to 
dinner." 

Arthur  looked  up  with  an  alarmed  face; 
the  Lieutenant  scowled ;  and  Tita,  taking 
her  seat,  said  she  was  afraid  we  had  walk- 
ed too  far  in  the  morning.  Strange !  If 
you  had  seen  our  Bell  walking  lightly  up 
to  the  top  of  Box-hill  and  running  down 
again — just  by  way  of  amusement  before 
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lunch — you  would  not  have  expected  that 
a  short  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  along  a  lev- 
el river-course  would  have  had  such  an 
effect.  But  so  it  was ;  and  we  had  din- 
ner before  us. 

It  was  not  an  enlivening  meal ;  and  the 
less  said  about  it  the  better.  Arthiu*  talk- 
ed much  of  his  driving  to  Scotland  in  a 


I  can  guess  the  reason.  A  few  days  a^o  I  received 
a  letter,  sent  under  cover  to  the  publishers,  which 
bore  the  address  of  that  portion  of  the  country 
familiarly  called  "  the  Duteries."  It  was  writ- 
ten in  a  feminine  hand,  and  signed  with  a  family 
name  which  has  some  historical  pretensions. 
Now  these  were  the  observations  which  this  silly 
person  in  high  places  had  to  communicate :  **  Sir, 
I  hoptyou  will  forgive  my  intruding  myself  upon 
ytu  in  this  way  ;  hit  I  am  anxious  to  know  wke^ 


dog-cart,  and  magnified  the  advantages  of    i^^^  you  realty  do  think  living  with  such  a  woman 

the  York  route  over  that  we  were  now  fol-     ^^^.'i  «">  ts  represented  to  bejs  raUly  a  nuUUr 
,      .  T^  •  '^         -c  •      xi_  ^   u     i_   J    f*^  raillery  and  amusement.     My  object  tn  wrtttng 

lowmg.      It  is  quite  certain  that   he  had    'toyouistosay  that,  if  you  eantf eat  lightly  the  fiit 

never  thought  of  such  a  thmg  before  that      ^  ■  - 

morning ;  but  the  attention  that  had  been 
drawn  to  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  led  to  boast  of  it,  promised  ac- 
tually to  commit  him  to  this  piece  of  folly. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  it  had  occurred 
at  the  impulse  of  a  momcntajy  vexation  ;    j^^^^^jfj^,  ^"r  ^^^L?  7'? 

but  the  more  he  talked  of  it,  the  more  he      pray  forgive  mv  writing  thus  franklvto  vau  1  and 

pledged  himself  to  carry  out  his  prepos- 
terous scheme.  Tita  heard  and  wonder- 
ed, scarcely  believing;  but  I  could  see 
plainly  that  the  young  man  was  determin- 
ed to  fulfill  his  promise  if  only  by  way  of 
triumphant  bravado,  to  show  his  indepen- 
dence of  us,  and  perhaps  inspire  Bell  with 
envy  and  regret 

When  he  left  that  night,  something  was 
said  about  his  coming  to  see  us  away  on 
the  following  morning.  Tita  had  shown 
her  usual  consideration  in  not  referring  at 
all  to  our  drive  of  the  next  day,  which  she 
understood  was  to  be  through  the  most 
charming  scenery.  And  when,  that  same 
night,  she  expressed  a  vague  desire  that 
we  might  slip  away  on  the  next  morning 
before  Arthur  had  come,  it  was  with  no 
thought  of  carrying  such  a  plan  into  exe- 
cution. Perhaps  she  thought  with  some 
pity  of  the  young  man  who,  after  seeing 
us  drive  away  again  into  the  coimtry,  and 
the  sweet  air,  and  the  sunlight,  woiUd  re- 
turn disconsolately  to  his  dingy  rooms  in 
the  Temple,  there  to  think  of  his  absent 
sweetheart,  or  else  to  meditate  that  wild 
journey  along  a  parallel  line  which  was 
to  show  her  that  he,  too,  had  his  enjoy- 
ments. 

X^Nbie, — I  find  that  the  remarks  which  Queen 
Utama  appended  to  the  foregoing  pages  when 
they  were  written,  have  since  Men  torn  off  ;  and 


a  wife  beif^  waspish  at  every  turn,  cuffing  her 
'x'  ears,  and  talking  of  whipping,  it  would  have 
been  better  no$  to  heme  made  your  extraordinary 
complaisance  public ;  for  what  is  to  prevent  the 
most  Ul-tempered  pnfman  pointing  to  these  pages, 
and  saying  that  that  is  how  a  reasonable  husSmd 
would  deal  with  her  f    If  it  is  your  misfortune  to 


JPray  forgive  my  writing  thus  frankly  ioyou  ;  and 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, ^." 

By  a  great  mischance  I  left  this  letter  lying  open 
on  the  breakfast-table;  and  Tita,  coming  m,  and 
being  attracted  by  the  crest  in  gold  and  cdors  on 
the  paper,  took  it  up.  With  some  dismay,  I 
watched  her  read  it.  She  laid  it  down — stood  ir- 
resolute for  a  moment,  with  her  lips  getting  ra- 
ther tremulous — then  she  suddenly  fled  into  the 
haven  she  had  often  sought  before,  and  looking 
up  with  the  clear  brown  eyes  showing  themselves 
frightened  and  pained,  like  those  of  some  dumb 
creature  struck  to  the  heart,  she  said,  "Is  it 
true  ?  Am  I  really  ill-tempered  ?  Do  I  really 
vex  you  very  much  ?"  You  may  be  sure  that  el- 
derly lady  up  in  Nottinghamsfiire  had  an  evil 
Quarter  oi  an  hour  of  it  when  we  proceeded  to 
oiscuss  the  question,  and  when  Queen  Tita  had 
been  padfiea  and  reassured.  "  But  we  ought  to 
have  Known,"  she  said.  '*  Count  von  Rosen 
warned  us  that  stupid  persons  would  make  the 
mistake.  And  to  say  that  I  cuffed  my  boys'  ears  ! 
Why,  you  know  that  even  in  the  Magazine  it  says 
that  I  cuffed  the  boys  and  kissed  them  at  the 
same  time— of  course,  in  fun — and  I  threatened 
to  whip  the  whole  house— of  course,  in  fun,  you 
know,  when  every  body  was  in  p;ood  spirits  atlout 
goinc;  away — ana  now  that  wicked  old  woman 
wouM  make  me  out  an  unnatural  mother,  and  a 
bad  wife,  and  I  don't  know  what !  I — I — I  will 
get  Bell  to  draw  a  portrait  of  her,  and  put  it  in 
an  exhibition — that  would  serve  her  right."  And 
forthwith  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  two  boys 
at  Twickenham,  promising  them  I  know  not  what 
luxuries  and  extravapsmces  when  they  came  home 
for  the  Easter  hohdays.  But  she  is  offended 
with  the  public,  all  through  that  gabbling  old 
lad^  in  Notts ;  and  will  have  no  more  communi- 
cation with  it,  at  least  for  the  present.  ] 

(To  be  oontinncd) 
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PREPARING  TO   EAT. 


The  English  can  not  eat.  They  de- 
vour, they  consume,  they  absorb ;  but  the 
science  of  eating  is  beyond  them — the 
manner  mars  the  meal — the  Beast  is  in 
too  dose  proximity  to  the  Beauty.  The 
thought  of  a  fair-faced  ogress  is  always 
painful.  There  is  something  uncanny 
about  beauty  that  is  not,  through  and 
through,  beautiful ;  a  lovely  woman  who 
beats  her  children  and  servants,  who  in- 
dulges in  oaths,  or  who  devours  unclean 
things,  is  an  anomaly  and  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  .  Only  the  beauty  that  springs 
from  a  gracious  nature  and  gentle  habits 
can  ever  really  refine  and  beautify  life.  A 
propoSy  then,  of  our  dinners,  need  I  add 
that  we  must  modify  our  vampire-like 
mode  of  eating  ? 

We  must  eat,  as  we  must  dress,  and 
there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  doing 
either.  But,  at  any  rate,  what  is  done\ 
ought  to  be  done  well.  For  action  good 
or  bad  has  a  definite  influence  upon  char- 
acter. And  so  dress  will  affect  the  mind, 
quite  apart  firom  the  question  whether  |  it 
fits  us,  or  becomes  us,  or  keeps  us 
warm,  or  otherwise  fulfills  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  put  on.  A  sudden  ribbon,  a 
new  style  of  arranging  the  hair,  will  some- 
times change  one's  whole  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  even  in  some  unintelli- 
gible way  give  a  new  zest  to  one*s  work. 
In  like  manner  we  all  know  how  a  dull 
appetite  may  be  sharpened  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  food  is  dressed.  A  dish  that 
looks  pretty  is  more  tempting  than  one 
more  coarsely  prepared,  though  the  two 
may  consist  of  the  same  materials.  More- 
over, the  style  of  dressing  one's  body,  or 
of  feeding  it,  may  lower  or  raise  the  tone 
of  mind,  and  thus  may  be  said  to  have  a 
certain  moral  significance;  but  this  is  a 
possibility  generally  left  entirely  out  of 
sight  by  the  mass  of  English  people,  who 
dress  and  who  dine — or  rather ^^r//— just 
as  a  positively  animal  ignorance  prompts 
or  permits  them,  and  who,  after  the  mo- 
ment is  past,  never  give  a  second  thought 
to  the  more  delicate  influences  of  the 
meal  or  the  mode. 

To  eat  with  real  comfort,  one's  whole 
mind   and  body  (especially  the  former) 


must  be  brought  into  a  proper  state.  At 
our  social  gatherings  the  half  hour  before 
the  meal  should  be  spent  in  that  kind  of 
preparation  which  makes  the  dinner  a  cli- 
max, not  a  sudden  relief  from  the  most 
boring  silence  or  still  more  boring  conver- 
sation, pervaded  by  a  deadly  anxiety  for 
some  one  or  some  thing  to  turn  i|p,  which 
is  the  usual  impression  conveyed  by  the 
half  hour  before  dinner.  In  the  dining- 
saloon  all  the  surroundings  should  be  of 
an  attractive,  a  joyous  character,  and  yet 
not  wanting  in  repose ;  and,  as  far  as  that 
is  possible,  (which  is  not  far,  alas !  accord- 
ing to  our  modem  customs,)  every  token 
that  the  preparation  and  the  transport  of 
the  courses  are  a  labor  and  sorrow,  should 
be  concealed. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  servants  so 
much  in  the  room  during  dinner;  still 
more  so  to  have  each  dish  brought  in 
separately.  The  table  ought  to  descend 
and  ascend  through  an  aperture  in  the 
floor,  and  be  never  seen  in  diskahiUe, 
This  method  has  actually  been  adopted, 
and  should  never  have  been  abandoned; 
the  savitig  to  the  servants  and  the  addi- 
tional comfort  to  the  guests  would  be  im- 
mense, and  as  in  town  houses  the  kitchen 
is  usually  underneath  the  dining-room,  the 
whole  thing  might  easily  be  arranged. 

The  walls  of  a  dining-room  should  be 
carefully  and  tastefully  decorated.  The 
dining-room  ought  not  to  be  too  bare,  else 
between  the  courses  the  mind  is  not  divert- 
ed or  elated,  but  depressed,  and  even  con- 
versation suffers.  Not  that  the  walls  need 
to  form  part  of  the  conversation,  but  be- 
cause the  decoration  of  them  has  a  certaiii 
effect  upon  the  mind.  For  this  reason  the 
ornamentation  should  not  be  unintelligent. 
It  need  not  therefore  be  obtrusively  sensa- 
tional. Scenes  of  horror,  or  suffering,  are 
inappropriate  where  all  should  be  easy, 
rianUy  or  at  least  restful  Small  prints  too 
far  off  to  be  distinguishable  are  very  try- 
ing ;  every  thing  should  be  arranged  with 
a  studious  care  for  the  gratification  of  the 
mind  through  the  eye.  But  more  than 
this.  Most  important  is  the  food :  and 
here  I  come  to  the  customs  which  (in 
England)  I  call  vampire-like,  and  which 
stamp  at  once  as  unaesthetic  those  who 
follow  them.    The  ancient  Greeks,  the 
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Brahmins,  the  Chinese,  and  many  other, 
in  some  respects  "  benighted"  races,  would 
laugh  at  us,  or  weep  for  us.  How  ridicu- 
lously are  we  attired  I  How  barbarously 
do  we  feed!  What  a  ruffian  must  the 
cook  be ! 

MEAT. 

At  table  every  hint  that  can  remind  the 
cheerful  guest  that  he  is  eating  creatures 
that  have  lived  and  enjoyed  life,  should  be 
carefully  removed.  Only  the  weighty 
chains  of  habit,  and  the  sacred  customs 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  coarse  and 
savage  ancestors  could  blind  our  eyes  to 
the  exceeding  ugly  nature  of  our  meals,  or 
permit  us  to  smile  over  and  enjoy  such  de- 
lectable nastiness  as,  for  instance,  that 
time-honored  custom  of  cooking  the  small- 
er beasts  whole. 

Of  course  an  age  that  still  permits  a 
butcher's  shop  in  Bond  Street,  and  can 
tolerate  bleeding  and  mutilated  carcases 
in  the  most  fashionable  thoroughfares, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  aesthetic  in 
what  it  eats. 

Now  let  me  suggest,  without  being  call- 
ed a  visionary,  that  the  shops  above  allud- 
ed to  might  be  forbidden,  or  at  all  events 
suitably  and  tastefully  disguised  in  our 
principal  thoroughfare!  But,  indeed, 
such  traffic  ought  to  be  confined  to  mar- 
kets, of  which  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
nuinber  in  the  metropolis  and  in  all  towns. 
We  should  then  be  spared  the  large  per- 
centage gained  by  the  retail  purveyors  of 
meat,  and  the  poor  would  get  their  meat 
as  they  get  their  fish,  d  prix  fixe.  We 
could  ourselves  choose  our  meat  and 
choose  our  man  if  we  wished  to  do  so : 
we  should  only  have  to  go  to  the  nearest 
market,  or  we  could  order  what  was 
necessary  firom  die  carrier  in  his  cart,  as 
we  now  do. 

I  have  heard  even  civilized  people  ob- 
ject to  this  notion  of  concealing  the  butch- 
ery :  "  But  how  inconvenient  for  a  cook 
who  wanted  an  extra  pound  of  meat  in  a 
hurry,  to  have  to  rush  in  a  cab  to  the 
market  two  miles  off,  instead  of  slipping 
across  the  way,  where  she  can  choose  her 
piece  almost  from  the  kitchen  window!" 
Perhiq)s,  my  ingenious  finend,  our  ances- 
tors would  once  have  thought  it  incon- 
venient to  be  obliged  to  go  even  so  far  for 
their  joint,  instead  of  having  their  own 
slaughter-house  adjoining  the  hall.  And 
yet  there  are  now  numerous  sensible  per- 
Nkw  Serus.— Vou  XV.,  No.  6. 


sons,  who  in  order  to  purchase  their  meat 
and  other  necessaries,  at  less  than  fancy 
prices,  always  send  to  Smithfield  for  the 
one,  and  to  the  Civil  Service  Stores  for  the 
other.  They  consider  what  is  wanted  for 
the  day  or  the  week,  and  are  never  com- 
pelled to  rush  out  for  odd  bits  at  odd 
hours — ^nor  are  they  seen,  as  we  have 
oflen  seen  people,  hurrying  along  the 
pavement  with  a  trembling  piece  of  flesh 
m  a  dirty  little  bit  of  newspaper,  dripping 
rosy  traces  of  its  past  life  among  the  deli- 
cate Spring  dresses  of  the  more  elegant 
street  passengers. 

This  aversion  to  disagreeable-looking 
food  is  a  very  natural  feeling,  only  it  gets 
crushed  out  by  custom.  Many  children, 
and  even  grown-up  persons  have  a  deep- 
rooted  horror  of  "  under-done"  meat. 
Sometimes  they  can  not  conquer  the  hor- 
ror they  have  of  putting  into  their  mouth 
what  certainly  looks  very  much  like  blood. 
Suppose  the  child  pauses  in  a  fit  of  dis- 
gust and  agony  at  having  to  eat  the  stuff, 
it  is  soon  brought  to  its  senses  by  the  wise 
and  indignant  parent — "  Blood,  indeed !  if 
ever  you  dare  to  say  that  word  again  at 
dinner  time !  It  is  no  such  thing.  Blood 
is  only  in  the  veins  of  the  animal,  and  all 
such  things  are  removed  by  the  butcher. 
This  is  Gravy ! — Eat  it  up,  every  bit,  or 
you  shall  have  no  pudding." 

Now  if  we  do  not  like  to  eat  blood ;  and 
if  it  is  forbidden  even  to  speak  of  it ;  and 
if  we  weep  over  the  poor  shot  horses  that 
fill  the  plains  of  battle  with  carcases  that 
at  least  have  their  hides  to  cover  them, 
why  should  our  eyes  be  needlessly  affront- 
ed by  such  a  sight  as  that  little  heap  of 
blood  and  sawdust  which  rises  under  the 
snout  of  every  sheep  hanging  in  a  butcher's, 
shop  ?  Why  should  our  olfactory  organs, 
be  disturbed  by  such  a  smell  as  that  which 
issues  from  a  large  butcher's  shop  on  a 
warm  summer's  day?  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  must  not  eat  meat.  It  is  neces- 
sary, or  at  least  wholesome.  But  let  us. 
eat  it  in  a  transformed  and  disguised  con- 
dition; white  or  brown,  decorated  with, 
almond  spines  or  pretty  tufts  of  parsley,, 
surrounded  by  a  flagrant  sauce  of  flavored 
gravy.  Let  us  eat  it  separated  from  the 
bones  and  ligaments,  cut  into  star- shaped 
cutlets,  packed  into  patties,  or  otherwise 
decently  concealed.  But  the  purveyor's 
shop,  redolent  of  the  most  unbearable 
odors,  full  of  reminders  of  the  hunted, 
gasping  beast,  the  cruel  knife,  and  hideous 
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as  a  dissecting  room,  is  a  remnant  of  an 
age  when  bloodshed  did  not  sicken,  when 
street-fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  the  heart- 
less horrors  of  the  arena  were  "a  right 
merrie  conceit/'  and  made  fair  ladies  laugh, 
when  throughout  the  fields  of  "merry" 
England  hanging  was  so  common  that 
every  other  tree  bore  a  decaying  corpse  or 
two,  and  nobler  lives  were  taken  with  the 
hideous  axe.  We  have  only  just  perceived 
the  propriety  of  conducting  executions  in 
private.  Shall  we  soon  carry  "our  fasti- 
dious decency  into  the  thoroughfares  of 
London,  and  even  into  our  own  dining- 
rooms  ? 

OLD  STYLE. 

The  Romans  in  their  most  luxurious 
days  ate  with  their  fingers.  This  fact  as- 
sures me  that,  although  they  certainly  had 
large  dishes  placed  upon  their  table,  they 
must  have  managed  to  carve  them  in  a 
more  refined  way  than  we  do,  othen^'ise 
they  could  not  have  eaten  without  greatly 
splashing  and  soiling  their  costly  garments. 
The  English,  celebrated  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  for  being  the  largest 
eaters  in  the  world,  used  no  knives  or  forks, 
and  yet  had  joints,  nay,  even  whole  pigs 
and  bullocks  set  before  them.  Did  they 
soil  their  delicate  furs,  and  long  trains 
woven  with  seed  pearls  ?  Certainly  they 
must  have  soiled  them,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  not  only  were  they  a  very  dirty  peo- 
ple, but  they  must  have  presented  a  revolt- 
ing spectacle  at  dinner.  Probably  the 
bullock,  or  the  eternal  "  swine"  they  seem- 
ed to  live  on,  was  seldom  cooked  through, 
and  each  guest  flung  himself  upon  his  fa- 
vorite food,  tore  it  in  his  hands,  and  cram- 
med it  into  his  mouth,  and  what  he  could 
not  swallow  he  would  cast  upon  the  table 
clotli,  which,  as  no  plates  were  used,  must 
have  been  drenched  with  grease. 

But  the  Greek  and  Roman  diners  were 
not  like  this.  Their  table  was  rich  with 
art,  their  waiters  were  beauteous  in  form 
and  attire,  their  ccena  was  accompanied  by 
burning  perfumes  and  soft  music — their 
dishes  were  prepared  with  the  most  fas- 
tidious sense  of  propriety  and  attractive- 
ness. What  would  they  say  if  they  could 
witness  ovur  shapeless  hunks  of  victual,  our 
inartistic  table,  the  coarse  and  bad  attend- 
ance, the  clumsy  dress  and  dull  discomfort 
of  the  guests  ?  But  no,  they  would  never 
reach  our  dining-rooms  I  They  would 
.never  get  further  tlian  the  hall — so  re- 


dolent of  roast  mutton  as  many  halls  are 
when  a  dinner  is  about  commencing,  that 
our  houses  are  hardljj  bearable,  save  by 
the  assistance  of  a  handkerchief  and  lav- 
ender-water. 

Moreover,  in  some  ways,  we  are  even 
worse  than  our  gorging,  guzzling,  gross- 
feeding  forefathers.  If  they  likeci  to  cook 
their  edible  beasts  whole  (and  almost  all 
was  fish  that  came  to  their  net)  they  at 
least  had  enough  fancy  to  make  them  pic- 
turesque. A  peacock  sent  in  with  its  skin 
on  and  its  tail  spread,  if  a  barbarous  ob- 
ject, was  at  any  rate,  till  it  was  cut,  a  beau- 
tiful one.  A  pig  covered  with  heraldic 
devices  in  gold  foil  and  flowers  must  have 
presented  a  curious  spectacle;  and  then 
the  eye  was  allowed  a  rest  at  the  termina- 
tion of  each  course,  of  which  there  were 
three,  as  at  the  Roman  dinner, — and  a 
"  subtlety" — a  barley-sugar  castle,  ship,  or 
something  of  that  sort — came  in,  which 
gave  rise  to  mirth  and  witty  sayings,  and 
whose  paste  and  stucco  descendants  we 
may  now  admire  in  Michell*s  or  Gunter's 
windows.  They  were  also  in  the  habit  of 
coloring  their  smaller  meats  with  safiiron, 
sandalwood,  or  indigo,  so  that  they  were  of- 
ten disguised  and  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 

We  do  little  of  this  kind.  If  we  are 
going  to  eat  the 'limb  of  a  beast,  we  do 
not  attempt  to  disguise  it.  Sometimes  we 
put  a  little  paper  trouser  around  a  leg  of 
mutton  or  ham  as  much  as  to  say  *'  Do 
not  mistake  it.  Do  not  suppose  it  to  be 
any  other  part.  It  w  a  leg."  But  we  like 
our  food  "  honest."  We  are  honest  Eng- 
lishmen, and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  what 
we  do.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one  sees  a 
"  subtlety" — a  hedgehog  decorated  with 
almond  spines — ^but  the  almond  spines 
should  be  anywhere  but  on  a  hedgehog. 
There  they  only  serve  to  remind  us  again 
and  again  that  it  is  by  death  we  live; 
sometimes  a  cake  or  a  cream  is  tortured 
into  some  comical  shape,  but  the  designs 
are  invariably  coarse,  feeble,  and  unmean- 
ing. We  have  no  real  culinary  art  in  us. 
Days  that  shone  on  noble  architecture 
and  imperishable  casdes,  also  saw  some; 
thing  of  their  motive  reflected  upon 
smaller  matters.  We  retain  a  great  deal 
of  the  grossness  and  rudeness  of  our  an- 
cestors without  their  rough  but  eaniest 
sentiment. 

NEW  STYLE. 

And  now  what  is  the  matter  with  oui 
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dress  at  dinner-parties — and  what  can  it 
signify  how  we  sit  or  what  we  have  on  as 
long  as  we  can  reach  our  food  ?  Let  us 
enter  any  middle-class  dining-room,  where 
the  dinner  does  not  happen  to  bt  d  la 
Russe,  Look  at  the  company  at  any  or- 
dinary dinner. 

Look  at  the  host  first,  whose  whole  at- 
tention ought  to  be  centred  on  his  guests, 
and  on  making  the  conversation  brilliant 
and  above  all  general.  Poor  fellow,  he  is 
working  hard  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
through  every  course,  for  he  has  to  carve. 
Of  course  he  carves  badly,  having  never 
studied  that  difficult  art, — breaks  a  glass 
or  two, — ^jokes  in  a  crestfallen  way  over 
the  accidents, — never  hears  when  he  is  ad- 
dressed, or  answers  vaguely,  his  entire 
mind  being  fixed  on  the  gravy — ^splashes 
his  cuffs — manual  labor  in  a  tight  dress- 
coat  covers  his  wrinkled  brow  with  honest 
drops — the  sharp  comers  of  his  shirt-col- 
lar fix  themselves  into  his  jaw  and  bring 
the  tears  into  his  eyes.  He  eats  nothing 
himself — the  reason  is  obvious,  he  has  not 
a  moment  to  spare — never  was  a  man  so 
pfessed  for  time,  so  anxious,  so  nervous,  so 
bewildered. 

Observe  the  hostess  behind  a  tall  pair 
of  fowls.  She  knows  she  can  not  move 
her  arms  freely,  (what  woman  in  a  low- 
necked  dress  ever  could?)  her  bracelets 
entangle  themselves  with  the  legs  of  the 
fowl  and  with  each  other,  and  dank  like 
chains  and  gyves.  She  gladly  accepts  the 
offer  of  the  nearest  cavalier  made  with 
half  a  heart,  but  noblesse  oblige — to  "  save 
her  trouble."  Of  course  the  gentleman 
carves  worse  than  the  host,  because  the 
dish  is  not  in  the  right  position  for  him — 
more  crestfallen  jokes — conversation  flags 
— all  watch  him — he  becomes  more  nerv- 
ous and  proceeds  still  more  slowly — he  ex- 
plains that  he  is  awkward — the  guests 
wish  he  would  not.  explain,  as  it  delays 
him,  and  the  remark  is  quite  superfluous 
— ^his  knife  slipping  sends  a  leg  dancing 
across  the  table,  where  it  settles  in  a  nim- 
bus of  grease  upon  the  hostess's  lap^ — she 
assures  him  with  a  glare  that  she  *'  does 
not  mind,  on  the  contrary"  .  .  .  The 
silence  is  deadly.  ...  At  last  all  are 
served,  one  of  them  having  got  all  the 
meaty  another  all  the  gravy,  and  none  of 
them  any  stuffing;  the  carver  then  obtains 
a  litde  flabby  scrap  for  himself,  perfectly 
cold,  just  as  all  the  other  plates  are  remov- 
ed. 


Now  for  the  rest  of  the  company.  They 
get  enough  to  eat,  but  seldom  the  right 
kind,  and  they  have  other  sorrows.  They 
are  obliged  to  sit  alternately,  men  and 
women.  It  is  the  merest  and  remotest 
chance  that  they  are  well  matched.  It 
generally  occurs  that  the  youngest  woman 
in  the  room  is  sent  down  with  one  of  the 
oldest  men,  who  may  be  quite  deaf.  I 
have  heard  a  young  wife  complain  that 
for  three  years  she  has  never  been  taken 
down  to  dinner  by  any  one  under  seventy. 
This  is  a  very  common  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  hostess,  and  one  which  of 
course  dooms  "  crabbed  age  and  youth" 
to'*dullness  all  dinner-time.  The  older 
and  more  honorable  matrons  are  oflen  no 
less  unfortunate.  A  clever  woman  is  seat- 
ed beside  a  man  who  believes  that  stump- 
oratory  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  "  woman's 
rights"  movement,  and  that  an  educated 
wife  can  not  take  care  of  her  husband's 
house  or  bring  up  his  children.  A  beau- 
tiful woman  is  portioned  off  with  some 
ascetic  ecclesiastic  who  supposes  all  beauty 
to  be  a  snare  of  Satan.  None  of  the 
ladies  are  comfortable.  Their  feet  are 
cold,  their  heads  are  hot,  their  arms  are  so 
confined  by  their  tight  low  dresses,  that 
they  can  hardly  cut  their  food,  and,  more- 
over, their  skirts  are  being  crushed  by  the 
crowding  chairs  on  either  side.  In  fact 
they  are  altogether  got  up  as  if  for  a 
dance,  when  to  be  sure  exercise  supplies 
some  reason  for  scanty  clothing. 

The  man  nearest  die  host  is  in  agony 
about  his  large  and  board-like  shirt-front : 
what  if  that  infatuated  carver  at  the  end 
of  the  table  should  splash  him !  He  is 
afraid  to  look  off  the  dish — he  is  fascinat- 
ed by  the  play  of  the  carving-knife,  and 
if  he  does  turn  his  head,  his  shirt-collar 
makes  it  an  act  of  self-abnegation  to  ad- 
dress the  lady  on  either  hand.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  changing  the  position. 
The  chairs  are  packed  so  closely  that  each 
time  the  footman  tries  to  reach  any  thing 
on  the  table,  his  shoulder-knots  tear  down 
a  chignon.  Sometimes  sauce  descends 
upon  the  naked  shoulder.  Again  crest- 
fallen jokes  on  the  crowding,  and  the  spoil- 
ing of  a  priceless  pocket-handkerchief. 
En  fin — the  ladies  begin  to  draw  on  their 
gloves  as  soon  as  dessert  arrives — (what 
gloves  are  worn  for  at  dinner  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.)  The  hostess,  after 
"  catching"  her  own  "  eye"  several  times, 
at  last   succeeds  in  catching  some  one 
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else's.  The  ladies  rise  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence  and  stumble  from  the  room  tread- 
ing on  each  other's  skirts  and  dragging 
about  chairs.  As  the  door  shuts,  the  gen- 
tlemen overhear  the  invariable  remark  on 
the  stairs, — **  Difference  in  the  atmosphere 
outside !" 

Arrived  in  the  drawing-room,  there  com- 
mences a  regular  witches'  sabbath.  There 
are  only  three  subjects  mentioned  when 
the  ladies  are  alone  and  these  are  driven 
to  death.  In  a  "  friendly"  company,  these 
are  the  three  D's — Domestics — Diseases, 
and  Dress.  Why  does  not  society  adver- 
tise for  a  fourth  D  ?  In  a  more  formal 
and  solemn  party,  there  is  often  only  si- 
lence and  deep  meditation.  Nobody  knows 
any  one,  every  woman  hates  the  rest,  they 
have  nothing  in  common,  and  they  stare 
at  each  other  like  strange  cats. 

The  gentlemen  are  more  at  their  ease. 
There  is  much  more  room  now.  They 
eat  raisins,  try  the  wines,  and  tell  anec- 
dotes of  Dickens  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. On  their  arrival  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which  is  performed  in  a  meek  and 
shamefaced  way  one  at  a  time  and  almost 
unnoti9ed,  the  ladies  just  wait  for  the  stock 
remark,  "  Pleasant  fire!"  to  rise  and  de- 
part in  peace. 

THE    GUESTS. 

Of  course  there  are  some  dinners  better, 
as  there  are  some  worse  than  this.  In  the 
best  houses  the  servants  are  trained  to  a 
very  perfect  kind  of  waiting,  such  as  it  is 
— swift,  and  above  all  silent — ^but  this  only 
means  that  they  work  harder.  At  a  din- 
ner d  la  Russe  the  dishes  are  carved  by 
the  attendants  on  the  sideboard,  the  host 
not  attempting  what  he  knows  he  can  not 
perform  with  grace  and  dignity.  The 
table  is  covered  fix>m  the  first  with  the  last 
and  most  ornamental  course,  dessert, — 
not  works  of  art,  statues  or  rich  vases,  but 
chiefly  eatables,  fruit  and  sweets ;  and  what 
I  have  said  of  the  middle-class  dinner, 
holds  good  of  the  patrician  meal  to  a  great 
extent.  There  is  a  lamentable  want  of 
poetry,  fancy,  grace  everywhere.  The 
selfsame  objections  must  be  urged  against 
the  placing  and  comfort  of  the  guests.  In 
fact,  the  greater  the  dinner  the  more  evi- 
dent the  Juggernaut  character  of  it  be- 
comes :  and  as  for  general  conversation,  it 
is  unknown. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  modem 
dinners,  whatever  be  their  aim,  practically 


fail  in  it.  To  the  gourmand,  who  cares 
only  for  the  dishes,  they  are  a  friilure,  for 
they  are  not  sufficiently  long  for  him,  there 
is  too  little  variety  in  tlie  viands,  a  decided 
falling-off  of  late  years  in  the  wine-bibbing, 
and  the  courses  are  whisked  away  before 
he  can  quite  assure  himself  of  their  flavor. 
To  the  girl  who  hopes  to  see,  and  be  seen, 
they  are  a  friilure,  for  every  one  knows 
that  the  close  and  formal  arrangement  of 
heads  at  a  dinner,  together  with  the  gene- 
ral glitter  of  the  table,  arranged  with  a  view 
to  dazzle,  not  to  set  off  the  diners,  prevents 
the  finest  face  from  "telling."  Pictures 
packed  close  never  tell  as  those  do  which 
are  arranged  some  feet  apart:  a  human 
face  requires  even  more  care,  more  space, 
more  repose  in  its  background,  to  set  it 
off,  and  no  pretty  woman  ever  makes  a 
due  impression  at  a  dinner-table.  And 
the  meal  is  equally  a  failure  to  the  ordina- 
ry people,  who  look  upon  it  as  it  should 
be  looked  upon — an  opportunity  for  those 
who  can  seldom  meet  at  any  other  time, 
to  spend  a  few  pleasant  hoius  together. 
It  is  very  proper  that  dinner  should  be  the 
time  fixed  for  these  social  gatherings.  A 
company,  like  individuals,  must  meet  on 
some  common  basis,  on  some  equal  foot- 
ing. Every  body  can  eat,  therefore  eating 
is  a  good  common  basis.  But  to  make  a 
number  of  people  happy  whose  faculties 
do  not  begin  and  end  upon  that  very  mo- 
derate basis,  there  must  be  other  bases 
supplied.  Food  is  a  good  one  to  begin 
upon,  but  not  to  begin  and  end  on. 

The  minds,  opinions,  tastes  and  ages  of 
the  guests  ought  to  form  the  first  consider- 
ation of  the  hostess ;  it  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  to  find  a  dozen  people  perfectly  suit- 
ed to  each,  other,  but  for  a  diimer  to  be 
ever  a  really  pleasant  one,  this  must  be  the 
case  to  a  great  extent;  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
hostess  never  in  inviting  guests  to  mingle 
incongruous  elements.  She  must  herself 
set  an  example  of  ease  and  grace.  During 
the  dinner  it  is  not  her  place  to  be  watch- 
ing the  fish,  and  glancing  anxiously  about 
at  the  servants.  It  is  her  privilege  to  be 
the  centre  from  which  all  the  conversation, 
and  tone  of  the  conversation  radiates. 
What  she  is,  will  influence  the  guests.  It 
is  her  business  to  know  that  they  will  be 
sufficiently  and  properiy  served;  to  x^^  that 
they  are  comfortably  placed  and  arranged, 
and  that  all  are  on  an  equality. 

But  is  this  the  general  rule,  even  at  the 
best  dinners,  in  the  best  houses  ?     Not  at 
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all.  Instead  of  every  thing  in  the  dinner 
being  made  subservient  to  the  comfort  of 
the  guests,  the  guests  are  made  the  victims 
to  the  dinner.  Some  evil-disposed  person 
takes  it  into  his  (or  her)  head  to  magnify 
himself  by  giving  a  dinner  party,  and  in- 
stead of  beginning  the  preparations  by  con- 
sidering ''Whose  pleasure  and  comfort 
can  I  best  promote  by  making  them  my 
guests?"  the  hostess  says  to  heisdf,  "  Who 
shall  I  sacrifice  to  my  plate  and  china?" 
Never  dreaming  that  the  guests  should  be 
first  and  the  dinner  second,  she  invariably 
makes  the  dinner  the  primary  object  of  at- 
tention, and  does  not  reflect  that  the  chief 
difficulty,  as  well  as  duty  of  a  hostess,  lies 
in  properly  matching  and  consulting  the 
tastes  of  such  guests  as  may  have  already 
accepted  her  invitation. 

CLASSICAL  DINNERS. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we 
would  take  a  hint  or  two  firom  those  old 
Romans  in  their  togas  and  their  stolasl 
How  different  was  their  preparation  for 
their  cmna^  the  one  great  meal,  the  festive 
climax  of  the  dayl  Did  they  prepare 
themselves  for  a  close  pack  by  tightening 
all  their  garments  as  we  do,  ^tening  straps 
to  our  dress  trousers,  pulling  in  our  waist- 
coat at  the  waist,  fixing  a  painfully  sharp- 
edged  collar  and  an  irreproachable  muslin 
tie ;  (very  much  like  a  piece  of  tape^  upon 
a  shirt-front  as  expansive  and  as  stiff  as  a 
sheet  of  tin  ?  Did  their  ladies  throw  aside 
the  day's  easy  gown  for  a  low-necked  gar- 
ment of  bursting  tightness,  with  no  sleeves, 
no  kerchief;  and  did  they  sit  regardless  of 
draughts  for  three  hours— wearing  brace- 
lets of  the  most  dangling  and  inconvenient 
form  ever  made  for  dinner  time. 

On  the  contxary :  the  Romans  prepared 
for  their  meals  by  extra  ease  and  comfort 
of  attire.  Their  loose  and  sweeping  gar- 
ments of  the  day  were  exchanged  for  a 
dress  still  more  convenient,  the  short  and 
colored  synthesis — they  loosened  their  gir- 
dles, they  adorned  their  heads  with  chap- 
lets  of  roses  or  ivy — their  very  sandals  were 
removed  by  an  attendant,  who  offered 
them  perfumed  water  as  they  took  their 
places.  Nine,  the  number  of  the  Muses, 
was  the  utmost  number  of  guests  for  one 
table,  only  three  of  whose  sides  were  occu- 
lted by  the  luxurious  couches,  or  UcUy  cov- 
ered with  costly  drapery,  and  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  tortoise-shell,  on  which  the  men 
reclined  during  the  repast;  the  fourth  side 


was  left  vacant  for  the  servants  to  place 
the  tall  trays  containing  the  different 
courses-*each  course  being  changed  at 
ancfy  and  no  single  dishes  being  brought  in 
one  by  one,  after  the  modem  ridiculous 
fieishion. 

Three  men  usually  occupied  one  Uctus^ 
the  seats  being  indicated  by  cushions,  on 
which  the  diner  leaned  his  left  elbow,  as 
he  ate  the  clean  delicious  viands,  without 
forks,  without  knives,  (sometimes  a  kind 
of  spoon  was  used,)  and  contemplated  a 
table  covered  with  works  of  art  made  of 
the  rarest  materials — ail  that  the  master 
possessed  of  richest  or  best  was  there  dis- 
played, while  bright  flowers  or  lighted  per- 
fumes, burning  in  vases  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, prevented  the  flavor  of  one 
course  from  infecting  the  next;  the  women, 
who  did  not  recline,  but  sat  upon  chairs, 
were  sufficiently  isolated  to  be  set  off  to 
proper  advantage;  and  the  company  lis- 
tened to  the  very  best  music  procurable  at 
the  time,  or  joined  in  a  conversation  which 
for  two  thousand  years  has  been  proverbial 
for  its  wit,  grace,  and  brilliancy. 

Between  each  course,  or  at  least  between 
what  was  called  the  gustus  and  the  first 
course  of  the  cosna^  and  again  at  its  termi- 
nation, fragrant  waters  were  handed  round, 
the  attendants  being  boys  or  women 
chosen  for  the  beauty  of  their  appearance 
and  manners,  and  robed  almost  as  superb- 
ly as  the  guests.  If  the  dinner  lasted  into 
the  evening,  for  it  was  a  long  ceremony 
though  its  commencement  was  usually  so 
early,  the  magnificent  saloon  was  lit  by  a 
thousand  lamps  that  glittered  from  amongst 
a  wealth  of  blossoms,  upon  the  golden  sta- 
tues and  amber  vessels,  while  the  whole 
coup  d'aeil  was  united  and  combined  as  an 
artist  would  express  it,  by  a  canopy  of 
purple  or  scarlet,  that  overhung  the  group. 
Sometimes  a  harp  was  carried  round,  and 
those  of  the  guests  who  had  a  turn  for 
music  or  poetry,  played  or  recited  songs  to 
the  rest  At  o^er  times  they  laughed  at 
the  feats  of  agile  acrobats  who  danced  on 
ropes  almost  over  their  very  heads,  or  toss- 
ed up  eggs,  as  in  Alma  Tadema's  match- 
less picture  of  Pompeiian  life. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
formal  arrangement  in  the  seating  of  the 
guests  as  in  our  own  day.  Sometimes  the 
host  assigned  the  places,  but  generally  the 
guests  were  left  to  choose  their  own.  The 
^  place  of  honor"  was  the  first  seat  on  the 
medius  kctus  (middle  couch)  where  the 
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cushion  was  supported  by  a  little  railing. 
The  host's  usual  seat  was  adjoining  it,  the 
first  seat  of  the  Imus  lectus,  the  least  hon- 
orable of  the  three  benches.  Plutarch,  who 
discusses  the  matter  in  a  special  chapter 
(Sympos.  i.  2,)  decides  that  the  choice  of 
places  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  will  of 
intimate  friends  and  young  people,  and 
only  assigned  in  the  case  of  .strangers,  or 
guests  requiring  peculiar  distinction.  How 
much  more  pleasant  this,  than  the  modem 
rule,  which  fixes  each  into  a  certain  place, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  no — ^perhaps  next  to 
the  last  person  he  would  have  chosen  to 
sit  by :  a  thing  which  the  hostess,  even  if 
well-disposed  and  thoughtful,  can  not  al- 
ways foresee,  or  foreseeing  prevent.  But 
we  can  get  hints,  even  fh>m  the  Chinese, 
whose  civilization  we  despise,  and  need 
not  confine  ourselves  to  classical  times ;  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  our  contempora- 
ries all  over  the  world. 

HINTS   FROM   CHINA. 

The  Chinese  have  many  pretty  and  ap- 
propriate dinner  forms.  Captain  Laplace, 
of  the  French  navy,  gives  a  sprightly  ac- 
count of  a  formal  dinner  which  I  can  not 
do  better  than  quote.  The  "Celestials" 
at  least  seem  to  have  none  of  our  massive 
joints  or  half-done  steaks,  but  prefer  their 
victuals  minced  and  disguised — a  far  more 
civilized  mode  of  eating,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
than  that  adopted  by  the  "Terrestrial" 
Empires  of  the  world. 

"  The  first  course,"  writes  Laplace,  "  was 
laid  out  in  a  great  number  of  saucers  of 
painted  porcelain,  and  consisted  of  various 
relishes  in  cold  state,  as  salted  earthworms 
prepared  and  dried,  but  so  cut  up  that  I 
fortunately  did  not  know  what  they  were 
until  I  had  swallowed  them;  salted  or 
smoked  fish  or  ham,  both  of  them  cut  into 
extremely  small  slices ;  besides  which  there 
was  what  they  called  Japan  leather,  a  sort 
of  darkish  skin,  hard  and  tough,  with  a 
strong  and  far  from  agreeable  taste,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  macerated  in  water 
for  some  time.  All  these  et  ceteras^  includ- 
ing among  the  number  a  liquor  which  I 
recognized  to  be  soy,  made  from  a  Japan 
bean  and  long  since  adopted  by  the  wine- 
drinkers  of  Europe  to  revive  their  faded 
appetites  or  tastes,  were  used  as  seasoning 
to  a  great  number  of  stews  which  were 
contained  in  bowls,  and  succeeded  each 
other  uninterruptedly.  All  the  dishes, 
without  exception,  swam  in  soup :  on  one 


side  figured  pigeon's  eggs  cooked  in  gravy, 
together  with  ducks  and  fowls  cut  very 
small  and  immersed  in  a  dark-colored 
sauce :  on  the  other,  little  balls  made  of 
shark's  fins,  eggs  prepared  by  heat,  (of 
which  both  the  smell  and  the  taste  seemed 
to  us  equally  repulsive,)  immenso  grubs,  a 
]>eculiar  kind  of  seafish,  crabs  and  p>ounded 
shrimps." 

The  next  page  is  devoted  to  complaints 
and  jests  upon  the  two  little  ivory  chop- 
sticks tipped  with  silver,  which  are  of  course 
very  difficult  for  an  European  accustomed 
as  he  is  to  foiic  and  knife,  to  use  effectual- 
ly. But  the  chopsticks  appear  to  me  a  hx 
more  appropriate  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  lady  than  our  dangerous  weapons 
of  feeding.  The  association  of  a  gentle 
maiden  with  a  fork,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
knife,  is  to  my  mind  an  unnatural  one. 
Knives  and  forks  should  be  left  to  the 
brawny  fists  of  the  cook's  assistants.  In 
the  refined  dining-room  some  milder  in- 
struments, or  none,  should  be  employed. 

"The  wine,"  continues  Laplace,  "cir- 
culated freely,  and  the  toasts  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  The  liquor  was 
taken  hot.  .  .  We  drank  it  in  little  gilt 
cups,  having  the  shape  of  an  antique  vase, 
with  two  handles  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  kept  constantly  filled  by  attend- 
ants holding  large  silver  vessels  like  coffee 
pots. 

"  After  all  these  good  things  served  one 
upon  the  other,  of  which  it  gave  me  pleas- 
ure to  see  the  last,  succeeded  the  second 
course  which  was  preceded  by  a  little  cer- 
emony, the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be 
a  trial  of  the  guests'  appetites.  Upon  the 
edges  of  four  bowls  arranged  in  a  square, 
three  others  were  placed,  filled  with  stews, 
and  surmounted  by  an  eighth,  which  thus 
formed  the  summit  of  a  pyramid ;  and  the 
custom  is,  to  touch  none  of  these,  although 
invited  by  the  host  On  the  refusal  of  the 
party,  the  whole  disappeared,  and  the  table 
was  covered  with  articles  in  pastry  and 
sugar,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  salad 
composed  of  the  tender  shoots  of  the  bam- 
boo, and  some  watery  preparations  that 
exhaled  a  most  disagreeable  odor. 

"  Up  to  this  point  the  relishes  of  which 
I  first  spoke  hiid  been  the  sole  accompani- 
ment of  all  the  successive  ragouts.  They 
still  served  to  season  the  bowls  of  plain 
rice  which  the  attendants  now  for  the  first 
time  placed  before  each  guest. 

.    .    The  second  course  lasted  a 
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much  shorter  time  than  the  first :  the  at- 
tendants cleared  away  every  thing.  Pres- 
ently the  table  was  strewed  with  flowers, 
which  vied  with  each  other  in  brilliancy. 
Pretty  baskets  filled  with  the  same  were 
mixed  with  plates  which  contained  a  vast 
variety  of  delicious  sweetmeats  as  well  as 
cakes,  of  which  the  forms  were  as  ingeni- 
ous as  they  were  varied.  Napkins  steeped 
in  warm  water,  and  flavored  with  otto  of 
roses,  are  frequently  handed  to  each  guest 
by  the  servants  in  attendance.'' 

The  Chinese,  among  their  innumerable 
little  dishes,  utilize  a  great  many  creatures 
which  we  consider  "  unclean."  The  wealthi- 
er classes  are  greatly  addicted  to  gastro- 
nomic enjoyment,  and  are  quite  as  particu- 
lar in  their  way  as  a  Frenchman  could  be. 
The  masses,  owing  to  their  poverty  and 
the  scarcity  of  pasturage,  consume  little 
meat,  milk,  or  butter,  and  substitute  for  the 
latter  the  oil  of  the  Sesamum  orUntale,  and 
the  castor-oil  plant  RUinus communis^  which 
in  a  cooked  state  appear  to  lose  their  de- 
tergent qualities.  Of  meat,  the  most  uni- 
versal is  pork.  Fish,  ducks,  and  wild  fowl 
are  plentiful,  and  plentifully  devoured. 
Dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice  are  largely  eaten 
by  the  poorer  classes.  The  larvae  of  the 
sphinx  moth,  and  a  grub  bred  in  the  sugar- 
cane, shark's  fins,  the  Dytiscus  or  water- 
beetle,  even  silkworms  fiied,  (after  the 
cocoon  is  spun,)  are  among  the  stranger 
delicacies,  and  the  rich  indulge  in  the  cost- 
ly bird's-nest  soup,  sea-slugs,  and  paws  of 
bears.  The  Tartars  are  addicted  to  a  soup 
composed  of  mare's  milk  and  blood,  which 
seems  odious  enough  to  English  tastes. 
But  none  of  these  things  are,  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  as  irretrievably  bad 
as  the  great  mass  of  flesh-meat,  done  or 
underdone,  with  its  own  bones  and  joints  in 
it,  which  seems  indispensable  at  the  table 
of  an  English  gentleman. 

English  people  are  often  heard  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  variety  in  their  food. 
The  housewife  often  despairingly  exclaims, 
"  Would  that  some  new  animal  could  be 
invented !"  It  is  true — ^beef,  mutton,  veal 
— ^veal,  mutton,  beef-^-turkey,  fowl — fowl, 
turkey — are  a  little  wearing.  In  spring- 
time, a  safe  wager  might  be  laid  at  every 
dinner,  that  salmon  and  lamb  will  appear 
— there  is  seldom  any  thing  else.  At  oth- 
er times  of  the  year,  one  can  be  almost  as 
certain  of  what  one  will  get  All  dinners 
are  exactly  alike.  If  we  except  the  houses 
of  very  aristocratic,  very  wealthy,  or  very 


artistic  people,  the  patterns  on  the  plates 
are  almost  the  same  everywhere  else — so 
are  the  d'oyleys — so  are  the  wine-glasses — 
so  are  the  silver  epergnes ;  and  why  these 
things  should  be  so  is  a  mystery ;  but  then 
the  English  are  not  an  artistic  people  I 

ODD   FOOD. 

Why  should  we  so  seldom  take  hints  from 
the  continental  tables  ?  Certainly  we  pro- 
fess to  have  our  model  in  the  French  cui- 
sine, where  the  cooks  are  artists ;  but  is 
this  practically  the  case?  Surely  not. 
Our  meals  are  in  every  respect  absolutely 
different  firom  theirs,  and  so  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  courses,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  dishes.  Besides,  they  actually  eat 
a  great  number  of  things  that  our  insular 
prejudice  forbids  us  to  touch.  We  pay 
enormously  for  oysters,  but  we  scorn  the 
notion  of  eating  frogs  or  snaik.  Our  poor 
must  have  meat,  whatever  be  the  price,  yet 
a  starving  man  in  England  would  reject 
horse.  We  delight  in  mushrooms,  but 
nothing  can  induce  us  to  touch  any  other 
kind  of  fungus,  except  the  truffle,  although 
there  are  many  as  good,  and  far  more  plen 
tiful.  Why  should  a  nation  that  does  not 
object  to  crabs  and  pigs,  decline  caterpil- 
lars, rats,  mice,  and  other  clean-feeding 
animals  ?  Why  should  hares  and  rabbits 
be  sought  after,  and  myriads  of  cats  sim- 
ply wasted  ? 

Many  sea  things  are  eaten  by  the  Ital- 
ians and  Swiss  which  we  are  horrified  at, 
such  as  limpets  and  gelatinous  creatures. 
Snakes  in  many  countries  are  known  to  be 
capital  eating;  and  why  should  they  be 
thought  worse  of  than  eels  ?  Soyer,  in  his 
"  History  of  Food,"  gives  good  reasons  for 
eating  a  number  of  creatures  forgotten  or 
contemned  by  us.  The  Roman  peasant 
considered  a  young  fox,  fattened  on  grapes 
and  roasted  on  the  spit,  a  morsel  for  a  lung 
in  autumn  time.  We  might  do  better  with 
the  foxes  we  hunt  so  laboriously,  than  give 
them  to  the  hounds.  The  Greeks  willing- 
ly ate  the  hedgehog  in  a  ragai^i^  and  so  did 
the  English  until  lately,  and  most  delicious 
it  is  said  to  be. 

Among  birds,  many  kinds  eaten  by  otir 
forefathers  with  goi^t^  have  now  come  to 
be  rejected  by  us,  simply  through  their 
diminished  numbers.  Swans,  peacocks, 
cranes,  bitterns,  herons,  curlews,  etc,  are 
instances  of  this — we  would  not  eat  them 
now — ^yet  only  their  increasing  scarcity 
caused  them  to  be  discontinued.    Rooks, 
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jackdaws,  magpies,  and  in  fact  all  the  com- 
mon native  birds  were  prized  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  now  only  a  few  of 
them  are  considered  delicate  enough  for 
our  refined  and  fastidious  tables. 

Indeed  our  fastidiousness  is  alnlost  too 
great  nowadays,  only  it  seems  to  set  the 
wrong  way,  and  the  poor  are  more  particu- 
lar than  the  rich.  The  welcome  invention 
of  Australian  beef,  mutton,  tongues,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  the  very  best  of  their  kind, 
is  only  objected  to  because  so  much  cheap- 
er than  our  o>vn;  but  these  admirable 
preparations  are  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance  on  all  the  best  tables  as  occa- 
sional dishes,  and  by  many  thrifty  middle- 
class  families,  they  are  largely  consumed. 
But  the  poor,  some  of  them  people  who 
hardly  know  what  it  is  to  touch  meat,  turn 
up  their  dainty  noses  at ''  Australian  stufl" 
But  perhaps  even  they  will  condescend  to 
accept  it  in  a  few  years'  time. 

CHEESE   AND    OLIVES. 

The  Italian  cookery  of  the  best  kind  is 
extremely  good  and  very  varied.  Cheese, 
olives,  beans,  and  many  vegetables  we  ig- 
nore, enter  largely  into  their  catalogue  of 
relishes  and  flavorings.  What  manifold 
delicacies  we  might  prepare  with  cheese ! 
Abroad  it  is  eaten  in  powder  with  all  kinds 
of  soup,  as  flavoring  to  beef,  vegetables, 
ciury,  etc.  Soyer  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  cheese.  He  begins,  "A  demigod, 
Aristeus,  son  of  Apollo  and  king  of  Arca- 
dia, invented  cheese,  and  the  whole  of 
Greece  welcomed  with  gratitude  this  royal 
and  almost  divine  present"  The  Hebrews 
sometimes  mention  it  in  their  sacred  wri- 
tings. Mare's  milk,  ass's  milk,  but  above 
all  camel's  milk,  make  the  most  exquisite 
cheese.  Mixed  milks  were  used  by  the 
Phrygians,  Scythians,  and  Greeks,  the  Si- 
cilians also  mixed  the  milk  of  goats  and 
ewes.  The  pale  goat's  milk  cheese  so 
much  used  in  Germany,  the  South  of 
France,  and  Switzerland  at  the  present  day 
IS  very  pleasant  in  taste,  and  not  so  provo- 
cative of  thirst  as  Dutch  cheeses  and  our 
own  salt  cheeses.  It  there  frequently  re- 
places butter. 

As  for  the  olive— oh  I  delicate  firuit,  fit 
for  a  queen's  lips,  with  its  soft  ^ey-green 
skin,  like  the  green  in  sunset  skies, — ^alas  I 
in  England  the  olive  is  hardly  seen  at  all 
upon  the  table,  seldom  used  in  cookery. 
Why  this  is  so  I  can  not  understand.  The 
love  of  olives  is  certainly  an  acquired  taste, 


one  may  eat  them  three  or  four  times  and 
hate  them,  and  then  one  &ie  day  try  an- 
other and  suddenly  like  them.  There  is  a 
strange  fragrance  in  the  taste  of  them  on- 
ly detected  after  they  are  eaten,  which  is 
most  subtle  and  delicious.  It  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  whiff  of  the  sea  wafted 
across  a  hyacinth  field  in  spring ;  and  if 
any  fortunate  reader  has  ever  stood  on  one 
of  the  hills  near  Lyme  Regis  in  Devon- 
shire, where  the  distance  is  blue  with  these 
fragrant  flowers,  and  the  green  fields  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  blue  haze  where 
they  grow,  and  felt  the  sea  breeze  sweep 
along  them — he  may  go  home  and  eat  ol- 
ives and  understand  them. 

ORNAMENT. 

Why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  artbtic, 
should  there  be  but  one  law  to  govern  the 
arrangement  of  every  dinner  that  is  given, 
whatever  be  the  tastes,  requirements,  edu- 
cation, or  incomes  of  the  givers  ?  Why 
must  the  cloth  be  white,  the  napkins  white, 
tlie  glasses  white,  with  a  very  tall  dish  or 
epergne  in  the  centre  of  the  board,  two 
smaller  ones,  or  candelabra,  on  each  side 
— if  the  host  has  not  these  things  he  must 
hire  them — an  even  number  of  flat  dishes 
ranged  at  equal  distances  along  the  table 
in  double  row,  two,  or  four,  or  six  pots  of 
flowers,  placed  quite  formally,  without  the 
slightest  deviation  or  change — there  is  the 
usual  dinner  table.  Is  it  not  this  deep- 
rooted  admiration  for  exactitude  and  for- 
mality, and  mistrust  of  originality  and  the 
vagaries  of  genius,  that  have  measured  and 
smoothed  and  weighed  all  the  picturesque 
beauty  out  of  English  fabrics  and  manu- 
factures of  every  kind  ?  Does  not  this 
account  in  great  measure  for  the  fact  that 
every  flower  or  fern  leaf  engraved  on  our 
glass  ware,  every  representation  of  people  * 
and  landscapes  on  our  china,  the  paintings 
on  our  fans,  the  form  of  our  houses,  the 
shape  of  our  furniture,  the  texture  of"our 
dresses,  is  so  hopelessly  inferior  to  those 
made  four  hundred  years  ago — to  say  noth- 
ing of  two  thousand — ^that  we  are  always 
striving  to  get  back  again  to  the  old  forms, 
the  old  colors,  the  old  wondrous  handi- 
craft. In  ancient  cloth  and  silk  the  une- 
venness  of  the  threads,  a  flaw  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  nowadays  by  the  most 
careless  overseer,  is  the  actual  cause  of  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  fabrics,  the  imper- 
fect colors  form  the  inimitable  tints  that 
painters  love,  and  that  are  never  seen  in 
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modern  dyes.  The  old  Venetian  glass, 
now  priceless  and  rare,  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  in  color  and  form,  often 
the  bottles  do  not  even  stand  straight,  the 
ornaments  in  twisted  glass  laid  on  them 
are  generally  different  on  the  two  sides— 
the  maker  followed  the  whitfi  of  his  genius 
as  he  worked,  and  never  cut  or  measured 
his  work  to  see  that  every  spot  or  line  cor- 
responded with  every  other.  These  so- 
called  flaws  are  of  constant  recurrence  in 
all  Oriental  work.  The  enamel  of  flowers 
painted  on  their  vases  is  thicker  or  darker 
in  one  place  than  another,  we  find  a  carpet 
where  six  spots  are  considered  sufficient 
match  to  five — et  cetera,  ad  lib.  We  are 
only  just  beginning  to  [>erceive  that  it  is  to 
this  we  owe  half  the  picturesque  element  in 
these  things — not  that  inaccuracy  alone 
makes  a  thing  beautiful,  far  from  it — but 
that  over-accuracy,  over-care 'which  slack- 
ens the  freedom  of  the  hand  and  dulls  the 
instincts  of  the  mind,  is  certain  to  beget 
that  feebleness,  tameness,  and  want  of 
spirit  and  fire  which  is  so  noticeable  in 
modem  work  whatever  its  kind  or  degree, 
and  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  work  of 
previous  ages,  however  barbaric. 

Let  us,  then,  not  be  afiraid  to  go  an 
inch  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Let  us  not 
fear  to  place  occasionally,  when  laying  out 
our  table,  a  dish  a  little  awry,  just  to  take 
off  that  sense  of  immaculateness,  untoucha- 
bleness,  that  the  measured  formality  of  a 
dinner-table  always  gives  one.  Let  us 
even  sometimes  assert  our  independence 
by  having  an  uneven  number  of  dishes,  or 
dishes  of  irregular  height  placed  along  the 
snow-white  cloth.  And  why  is  the  cloth 
to  be  always  snow-white?  Why  should 
not  a  colored  border,  fringe,  or  stripe,  be 
introduced  to  break  the  blank  spotlessness 
of  that  inevitable  cloth  ?  Again :  the  ex- 
treme fineness  of  the  table-cloth,  is  a  point 
of  pride  with  the  modem  housewife.  Let 
the  design  be  what  it  will,  the  cloth  must 
be  fine.  Now,  a  very  coarse  cloth,  provi- 
ded the  pattern  upon  it  be  handsome,  has 
not  a  bad  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  far 
more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  too  fine  a 
one.  The  napkins — which  are  theoretical- 
ly supposed  to  be  to  wipe  the  fingers  or 
lips  upon,  but  which,  through  their  weight 
and  stiffness,  never  answer  the  purpose — 
ought  to  be  fine :  the  tablecloth  should  be 
rather  the  reverse.  A  handsome  diaper  is 
probably  the  most  appropriate  pattem  for 
a  damask  cloth,  and  it  is  sure  to  tell  if  the 


cloth  is  not  too  fine — borders  or  stripes  of 
every  variety  might  with  advantage  be  in- 
troduced into  them. 

Let  me  also  pray  such  hostesses  as  wish 
their  table  to  be  beautiful,  to  dispense  with 
the  modem  .  white  wine-glasses,  which, 
however  perfect  of  their  kind,  are  quite 
uninteresting  to  an  artistic  eye.  The  an- 
tique Venetian  glass,  so  exquisite  in  color, 
so  dehcate  and  picturesque  in  form,  so  light, 
yet  hardly  so  firagile  as  the  modem  best 
glass,  as  the  latter  from  its  weight  as  op- 
posed to  its  thinness,  must  smash  if  it  falls, 
and  the  former  may  not — the  antique  Ve- 
netian can  hardly  be  procured  now  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  cover  a  table,  or  at 
least  by  ordinary  purses.  But  the  modem 
imitations  of  it,  by  Salviati,  though  usually 
not  equal  to  the  old,  are  quite  near  enough 
to  be  very  beautiful  on  the  table,  and  with- 
in the  means  of  most  dinner-giving  peo- 
ple. 

Again,  why  are  the  designs  of  modem 
dinner  and  dessert-services  so  bad  ?  Why 
are  the  soup-tureens  so  bloated  and  gouty  ? 
Why  are  the  paintings  on  the  plates  so 
tame  and  silly — the  colors  so  staring,  and 
yet  not  brilliant  ?  Why  are  the  handles 
of  all  covered  dishes  mere  shapeless  lumps, 
vulgarly  streaked  with  useless  and  unmean- 
ing dashes  of  gold  ?  People  do  not  seem 
to  notice  these  things  when  they  select 
their  china  or  other  things  as  they  do  when 
they  select  a  picture. 

I  am  speaking  of  ordinary  tables.  I  am 
glad  to  recognize  in  much  of  Wedgwood's 
and  Minton's  china  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful forms  and  combinations  of  color.  But 
these  are  almost,  without  exception,  copies 
or  adaptations  of  antique  wares,  and  in 
cost  far  beyond  ^Jie  purses  of  ordinary 
middle-class  people,  in  whose  houses  these 
works  of  art  are  very  seldom  seen.  I  con- 
fess that  some  of  the  china  ornamented 
with  rough  and  spirited  sketches — evident- 
ly by  French  artists — the  enameled  tur- 
quoise borders  and  Httle  pre-Raphaelite 
heads  of  girls  and  children,  are  quite  ex- 
quisite; but  unhappily  the  men  are  rare 
who  could  furnish  their  tables  with  services 
even  more  costly  than  the  old  Worcester, 
Dresden,  or  Majolica. 

Again,  let  us  not  pile  our  flower-baskets 
and  firuit-trays  a  yard  high,  not  even,  O 
impatient  housewife  I  the  centre-piece.  Let 
your  guests  be  able  to  see  each  other 
across  the  hospitable  board.  Let  the  table 
be  low,  and  covered  sufficiently,  but  not 
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too  much,  with  flat  and  pretty  dishes,  never  be  alive  to  considerations  of  either  com- 

over-full,  never  too  formally  arranged,  and  fort  or  beauty. 

decked  with  fresh  flowers  or  even  autumn  We  are  the  slaves  of  "  use  and  wont" 
leaves.  You  can  never  have  too  many  Habit  blinds  our  eyes  to  the  detestable  na- 
rcal  flowers  upon  your  table :  they  refresh  ture  of  many  of  our  customs — ^prejudice 
the  senses,  and  often  modify  the  too  over-  and  cowardice  prevent  us  fh>m  abolishing 
powering  odors  of  the  dishes.  Introduce  or  modifying  What  is  seen  to  be  bad.  An 
without  fear  such  tasteful  articles  as  may  immense  insular  self-conceit  often  hindeis 
brighten  and  adorn  the  table — rare  china,  us  from  adopting  what  is  really  superior  in 
statuettes,  Indian  jars,  queer  old  ladles,  the  customs  of  foreigners ;  a  want  of  art- 
These  will  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  mind,  istic  feeling  makes  us  helpless  and  awk- 
while  your  flne  old  fruity  or  dry  wines  and  ward  in  what  we  do  adopt,  and  a  still 
various  courses  are  fortifying  the  body — it  greater  want  of  imagination  leads  us  to  re- 
is  so  pleasant  to  have  something  interesting  ject  any  hints  that  are  from  time  to  time 
to  look  at,  and  it  is  so  seldom  there  is  any  thrown  out  for  our  improvement  The 
thing  but  the  food.  The  decoration  of  the  stupidity  of  our  ladies  is  the  despair  of 
dining-room  is  frequently  neglected.  There  French  dressmakers  —  the  unconscious 
are  often  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  no  flow-  grossness  of  our  tastes  is  a  staple  subject 
ers  on  the  table,  nothing  to  satbfy  any  of  ridicule  all  over  the  continent — our 
other  of  our  faculties  except  the  gajstrono-  affected  connoisseurs  drive  musicians  and 
mic  one ;  and  if  we  chance  to  sit  by  a  artists  mad^our  modern  houses,  including 
wearisome  or  unsympathetic  companion,  the  chimney-pots,  may  occasionally  be 
we  feel  the  want  all  the  more  painfully,  comfortable,  but  are,  as  a  rule,  devoid 
Perhaps  some  day  we  may  hope  to  see  alike  of  intelligence  and  refinement :  our 
arm-chairs  and  plenty  of  elbow-room  sub-  social  gatherings  are  often  marred  by  the 
stituted  for  the  uncomfortable  crowd  of  unnatural  union  of  Quaker  stiffiiess  with 
narrow  seats ;  but  this  at  present  seems  so  vulgar  and  inexcusable  license,  and  our 
far  off  that  we  had  better  say  no  more  public  thoroughfares  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
about  it     At  present  we  do  not  seem  to  nineteenth  century.          May  Haweis. 
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St.  Paura. 
THE  ASRAI. 

• 

Tis  midnight,  and  the  light  upon  my  desk 

Bums  dim  and  blue,  and  flickers  as  I  read 

The  gold-clasp'd  tome,  whose  stained  yellow  leaves 

Feel  spongy  to  the  touch  yet  rough  with  dust. 

When  Clari,  from  her  chamber  overhead. 

Her  bright  hair  flowing  brighter  from  the  brush, 

Stealsyin,  and  peeps,  and  sits  upon  my  knee, 

And  winds  her  gentle  arms  around  my  neck, 

And  sidelong  peeping  on  the  page  antique 

Rains  her  warm  looks,  and  kisses  as  I  read. 

"  Before  man  grew  of  the  four  elements 

The  Asrai  grew  of  three — firie,  water,  air — 

Not  earth, — they  were  not  earthly.     That  was  ere 

The  opening  of  the  golden  eye  of  day  : 

The  world  was  silvern, — moonhght  mjrstical 

Flooded  her  glimmering  continents  and  seas, — 

And  in  green  places  the  pale  Asrai  walked 

To  deep  and  melancholy  melody, 

Musing,  and  cast  no  shades. 

*'  These  could  not  die 
As  men  die  :  Death  came  later ;  pale  yet  fair. 
Pensive  yet  happy,  in  the  silvern  light 
The  Asrai  wander'd,  choosing  for  their  homes 
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All  gentle  places — valleys  mossy  deep, 

Star-haunted  waters,  yellow  strips  of  sand 

Kissing  the  bright  edge  of  the  glittering  sea, 

And  glittering  caverns  in  the  gaunt  hill-sides 

Frosted  with  gems  and  dripping  diamond  dews 

In  mossy  basins  where  the  water  black 

Bubbled  with  wondrous  breath.    The  world  was  pale, 

And  these  were  things  of  pallor ;  flowers  and  scents, 

All  glittering  things  came  later ;  later  still 

Ambition,  with  thin  hand  upon  his  heart, 

Crept  out  of  heaven  and  hung  the  heights  of  earth 

With  lights  miraculous ;  later  still,  man  dug 

Out  of  the  caves  the  thick  and  golden  glue 

That  knits  together  the  stone  ribs  of  earth. 

Nor  flowers,  nor  scents,  the  pallid  Asrai  knew. 

Nor  burning  aspiration  heavenward. 

Nor  blind  dejection  downward  under  earth 

After  the  things  that  glitter.     Their  desires 

Shone  stationary — gentle  love  they  knew 

For  one  another — and  in  their  pale  world 

Silent  they  walked  and  mused,  knowing  no  guile. 

With  lives  that  flow'd  within  as  quietly 

As  rain  drops  dripping  with  bright  measured  beat 

From  mossy  cavern-eaves." 

O  Love !     My  love  ! 
How  thy  heart  beats !  how  the  fond  kisses  rain  ! 
We  can  not  love  like  those — ours  is  a  pain, 
A  tumult,  a  delirium,  a  dream. 
O  little  one  of  four  sweet  elements. 
Fire  on  thy  face,  and  moisture  in  thine  eyes. 
Thy  white  breast  heaving  with  the  rich  rare  air. 
And  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  kissing  mouth 
The  warmth,  the  joy,  the  impulse,  and  delight 
Of  the  enamor'd  gentle-hearted  earth 
Bright  with  the  flowery  fullness  of  the  sun ! 

Robert  Buchanan. 
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Popular  Science  Review. 
ON    THE   TEMPERATURE    AND    MOVEMENTS    OF   THE    DEEP    SEA. 

By  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  F.R.S. 

BEING  THE  SUBSTANCE  OP  A  LECTURE  DELIVEKED  BEFORE  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETIES  OP   LBBX>S,  BRADPORD, 

AND  NEWCA8TLB-0N-TYNE,  IN  FEBRUARY,  l8f  3. 

Until  a  recent  period^  the  bottom  of  so  alter  the  shape  of  the  bulb  as  to  force 

the  Deep  Sea  has  been — if  I  may  make  up  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  so  as  to  cause 

use  of  an  Irish  "  bull" — animknown  land  to  it  to  register  a  temperature  several  degrees 

us ;  for  the  means  of  research  into  its  con-  higher  than  that  which  is  actually  encoun- 

dition  were  very  unsatisfactory.     For  ex-  tered.     Now  it  has  only  been  recently — 

ample,  in  the  flrst  place,  with  regard  to  through  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  my 

temperature.     If  we  let  down  a  self-regis-  late  excellent  friend,  Professor  Miller,  of 

tering  thermometer,  which  should  give  the  King's   College— that  this  difficulty  has 

lowest  or  the  highest  temperature  which  is  been  overcome.     We  found,  on  putting 

there  encountered,  there  is  this  source  of  thermometers  of  ordinary  construction  in- 

error  in  the  indications  of  the  thermome-  to  the  water-chamber  of  an  instrument  con- 

ter — that  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  wa-  structed  on  the  principle  of  the  Bramah 

ter  upon  the  glass  bulb  will  very  probably  press,  with  a  powerful  force  pump  that 
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should  subject  these  thermometers  to  pres- 
sure of  any  amount  up  to  three  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  that  the  very  best  instruments 
that  had  been  previously  relied  upon  were 
raised  from  eight  to  ten  degrees  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water  forced  in ;  and  we 
found  that  inferior  thermometers,  such  as 
had  been  used  in  many  deep-sea  soundings 
on  former  occasions,  were  raised  from 
twenty  to  fifty  degrees.  So  that  you  see 
there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  any 
previous  deep-sea  soundings  as  to  tempe- 
rature, except  in  this,  that  we  know  that 
the  error  of  their  thermometers  could  not 
have  been  less  than  a  certain  amount.  For 
instance,  when  Sir  James  Ross  and  his 
companions  carried  on  their  deep  sound- 
ings in  the  Southern  Seas,  and  found,  as 
they  very  often  did,  at  a  depth  of  from  1 500 
to  2000  fathoms,  that  their  thermometers 
indicated  a  temperature  of  39  or  40  de- 
grees, we  now  know  that  the  smallest  er- 
ror of  their  thermometers  being  seven  or 
eight  degrees  at  those  depths,  the  true  tem- 
perature could  not  have  been  higher  than 
about  32  degrees — that  is,  about  the  freez- 
ing point  of  fresh  water.  The  means  which 
Professor  Miller  suggested  for  overcoming 
this  difficulty  was  extremely  simple.  It  was 
merely  to  inclose  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  an  outer  bulb,  sealed  round  the 
neck,  a  space  being  left  between  the  two 
bulbs.  Now  that  space  was  not  left  en- 
tirely empty ;  it  was  about  three  parts  fill- 
ed with  fluid.  You  may  ask.  Why  was  the 
fluid  introduced  there  ?  For  this  reason 
— if  only  air  had  been  left  in  that  space, 
the  inner  bulb  would  have  been  a  very 
long  time  in  taking  the  temperature  of  the 
water  round  the  outer  bulb ;  the  air  being 
a  bad  conductor,  it  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  allow  the  thermometer  to  re- 
main perhaps  an  hour  before  the  mercury 
or  spirit  of  the  inner  bulb  would  have  ta- 
ken the  temperature  of  the  water  outside ; 
but  by  introducing  between  the  bulbs  some 
spirit,  that  spirit  conveyed  the  heat  or  the 
cold  from  the  outer  to  the  inner.  Still  the 
intervening  space  was  not  filled  with  the 
spirit,  because  if  it  had  been,  the  pressure 
upon  the  outer  bulb,  and  its  consequent 
change  of  form,  would  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner  upon  the  inner  bulb ;  but  by 
leaving  void  a  part  of  that  space,  any  re- 
duction in  the  capacity  of  the  outer  bulb 
which  pressure  might  produce  merely  di- 
minished that  void,  and  produced  no  alte- 
istion  in  the  shape  of  the  inner  bulb.    We 


subjected  thermometers,  which  were  thus 
protected,  to  the  pressure  of  three  tons  to 
the  square  inch,  and  found  that  they  did 
not  rise  more  than  about  one  degree ;  and 
that  small  rise  was  really  due,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  to  an  increase  of  heat  in 
the  liquid  occasioned  by  the  pressure  to 
which  it  was  subjected.  That  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  thermometer  has  been  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  real 
temperature  of  the  deepest  ocean  waters ; 
and  I  shall  show  you  what  very  important 
information  we  have  derived  from  its  use. 

The  pressure  which  is  caused  by  a  col- 
umn of  water  of  course  varies  with  the 
height  of  the  celumn — that  is  to  say,  with 
the  depth  of  the  water ;  and  in  round  num- 
bers we  may  say  that  at  800  fathoms  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  water  is  one  ton 
upon  every  square  inch ;  therefore,  at 
2400  fathoms,  which  was  nearly  the  great- 
est depth  to  which  our  soundings  extend- 
ed, the  pressure  is  three  tons  to  the  square 
inch ;  and  that  is  just  the  pressure  to  which 
our  thermometers  had  been  tested.  There- 
fore we  know  that  we  had  within  a  degree 
(we  always  use  two  thermometers)  the  real 
temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Now  I  shall  show  you  what  very  curious 
and  important  information  we  derived  from 
ascertaining  the  temperature,  not  only  of 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  different  depths, 
but  also  of  diflerent  portions  of  the  column 
of  water  in  going  down  to  the  bottom. 
This  we  ascertained  by  letting  down  our 
thermometers  to  a  certain  depth,  and  then 
taking  them  up;  then  letting  them  down 
to  a  greater  depth ;  and  so  on.  In  that 
manner  we  got  what  I  term  "  serial  sound- 
ings"— that  is,  a  series  of  temperatures  of  dif- 
erent  depths  in  the  same  spot ;  and  those 
corresponded  very  closely  indeed  with  the 
bottom  temperatures  that  we  got  at  hke 
varying  depths.  As  a  rule,  the  lowest 
temperature  was  always  the  bottom  tem- 
perature. I  shall  presently  explain  to  you 
how  this  comes  to  pass. 

Our  first  expedition  was  a  very  short 
one.  We  had  very  bad  weather  in  a  very 
stormy  region,  between  the  North  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  we  were 
not  able  to  make  many  soundings  or  many 
dredgings ;  and  yet,  by  a  piece  of  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune,  the  temperature  of 
the  soundings  that  we  obtained  were  as 
curious  as  any  we  have  obtained  since; 
and  they  suggested  to  me  a  general  doc- 
trine in  regard  to  Oceanic  Circulation, 
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that  all  our  subsequent  researches  have 
tended  to  confirm.  The  general  facts  of 
the  case  you  will  see  by  this  map  and  the 
table  by  the  side  of  it  Here  is  the  north 
point  of  Scotland,  the  Orkney  Islands,  and 
Stomoway,  the  little  port  of  the  Hebrides 
from  which  we  started.  Here  are  the 
Faroe  Islands.  This  dotted  line  is  what  is 
called  the  *'  hundred  fathom  line" — that  is, 
the  line  which  bounds  that  curious  plat- 
form, so  to  speak,  of  which  the  British  Is- 
lands constitute  the  highest  part.  So  that 
dotted  line  around  the  Faroe  Islands  repre- 
sents water  which  is  under  100  fathoms. 
Now  between  this  and  the  Shetland  Islands 
is  a  deep  channel  reaching  down  to  600 
fathoms,  which  is  a  depth  nearly  equal  to 
the  height  of  Snowdon.  Our  sounding^ 
in  the  first  expedition  were  made  along 
this  line,  where  we  found,  in  a  part  of  the 
channel,  very  low  temperatures,  such  as 
33,  32*2,  and  32  degrees.  But  at  the  like 
depth  in  another  part  of  this  channel,  the 
soundings,  as  marked  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  table,  show  a  temperature  of  45  to  48 
degrees.  Here  was  a  very  marked  and 
curious  contrast;  for  withm  a  short  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  in  one  instance  only 
twenty  miles  apart^  we  found  two  very  dif- 
ferent climates  €U  the  same  depths 

Now  the  existence  of  these  two  very  differ- 
ent climates  showed  itself,  when  we  carefully 
worked  it  out  afterwards,  in  two  very  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  animal  life,  and  in  two  very 
distinct  kinds  of  deposit  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  I  will  first  show  how  our  next 
year's  work  in  the  same  region  filled  up 
ahd  completed  this  inquiry,  and  gave  us 
some  very  curious  points  in  addition.  You 
may  imagine  with  what  interest  we  went 
over  this  ground  again,  provided  with  our 
superior  thermometers ;  for  the  first  year's 
work  was  done  with  the  old  thermometers ; 
only  the  depths  were  not  so  great  as  se- 
riously to  interfere  with  their  performance. 
And  you  will  observe  that  whether  those 
thermometers  had  been  in  error  or  not, 
(which  we  did  not  know  till  we  tried,)  the 
same  effect  would  be  produced  in  raising 
the  mercury  at  500  fathoms,  whether  it 
was  in  the  warm  or  the  cold  area ;  so  that 
the  difference  of  the  warm  and  the  cold — 
between  about  32  and  47  degrees — would 
be  just  the  same.  These  thermometers 
having  been  a  couple  or  three  degrees  too 
high — as  they  proved  to  be — we  found 
that  the  temperature  of  the  first  year, 
which  had  been  32^,  became  30^,  and  that 


which  had  been  47**  was  really  45°.  But 
the  difference  of  15  degrees  was  exactiy 
the  same ;  and  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  had  originally  arrived  in  regard  to  it 
were  verified  in  the  very  careful,  numerous, 
and  elaborate  inquiries  which  we  pros- 
ecuted over  this  area  the  next  year.  The 
most  remarkable  contrasts  of  bottom  tem- 
perature were  shown  at  different  depths  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  channel.  Thus, 
at  a  depth  of  190  fathoms  the  temperature 
was  48**.6 ;  whilst  only  eight  miles  to  the 
north,  where  the  depth  had  increased  to 
445  fathoms,  the  thermometer  sank  to 
30°.  I ;  thus  showing  a  difference  of  bot- 
tom-temperature to  the  amount  of  18° 
within  that  short  distance,  with  a  differ- 
ence of  only  255  fathoms  in  depth. 

Again,  we  took  what  I  have  called  "  se- 
rial soundings ;"  that  is,  we  let  down  our 
thermometers  at  different  depths,  for  in- 
stance at  50  fathoms,  then  at  100,  then  at 
150,  then  200,  then  250,  and  so  on  every 
50  fathoms. 

In  all  this  area,  whether  it  was  warm  or 
cold  at  the  bottom^  we  found  nearly  the 
same  w//;^^-temperature — a  very  curious 
fact.  If  we  went  north,  it  was  a  little  less, 
and  if  south  a  little  more ;  but  about  52 
degrees  was  the  average.  We  found  that 
in  all  parts  of  this  area  the  descent  through 
the  lowering  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
first  1 50  fathoms  was  the  same ;  and  in  the 
warm  area,  when  we  get  below  150  fath- 
oms, there  was  very  little  more  lowering 
of  the  temperature.  You  see  that  the  line 
in  the  warm  area  continues  nearly  horizon- 
tal till  we  pass  about  500  fathoms ;  but 
from  150  to  about  500  fathoms  there  was 
very  little  lowering  of  the  temperature,  the 
reduction  being  from  52^  at  the  surface  to 
about  45°  at  500  or  600  fathoms.  But 
now  see  what  takes  place  in  the  cold  area. 
This  upper  line,  which  at  100  fathoms  is 
but  a  little  below  the  other,  begins  to  drop 
rapidly,  so  that  at  200  fathoms  it  is  very 
decidedly  below ;  and  then  it  goes  down 
still  more  rapidly,  so  that  within  100  fath- 
oms it  dropped  about  i^  degrees;  and 
all  the  water  in  that  particular  sounding 
below  300  fathoms  was  of  a  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water, 
llie  bottom  was  there  struck  at  384  fath- 
oms ;  but  in  another  part  we  got  a  much 
deeper  sounding,  down  to  640  fathoms, 
which  was  taken  at  a  point  a  good  deal 
north :  there  the  surface-temperature  lower- 
ed to  between  49  and  50  degrees;  it  went 
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down  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
other,  until  it  got  to  350  iathoms,  which 
was  below  the  freezing  point  of  fresh 
water ;  and  from  that  point  to  the  bottom 
(640  fathoms)  was  a  river,  so  to  speak,  of 
glacial  water  nearly  2000  feet  deep — below 
the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water.  Now  that 
was  the  very  curious  fact  which  our  inves- 
tigations of  this  channel  between  the  Faroe 
Islands  and  Orkney  and  Shetland  brought 
to  our  knowledge.  That  channel  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  designate  the  "  Light- 
ning Channel,"  "  Lightning"  being  the 
name  of  the  vessel  assigned  to  us  in  our 
first  expedition.  This  cold  stream  must 
have  come  straight  into  this  channel  from 
the  Polar  area ;  but  over  it  there  was  an- 
other stream  proceeding  north-east,  con- 
sisting of  water  warmer  than  the  normal 
water  of  the  latitude ;  for  this  last  would 
have  been  about  40°,  while  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  was  about  52°,  and 
even  at  500  fathoms  it  only  sank  to  45°. 

Now,  then,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
When  I  speak  of  a  "  stream"  and  "  flow- 
ing," you  must  understand  that  there  is 
nothing  like  a  visible  movement.  I  say 
that  this  cold  stream  must  be  flowing,  be- 
cause if  it  were  not  flowing  it  could  not 
retain  its  temperature;  it  wotild  soon  give 
up  its  warmth  to  the  water  above.  It  is 
quite  a  physical  necessity  that  it  should  be 
in  movement ;  and  of  course  if  it  is  in  mo- 
tion, only  by  coming  from  the  Polar  area 
could  it  have  brought  this  cold  tempera- 
ture with  it,  for  at  the  bottom  it  was  about 
29i  degrees.  You  are  aware  that  32  de- 
grees is  the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water ; 
but  it  is  not  the  freezing  point  of  salt  water. 
Sea  water  freezes  at  about  27° ;  if  it  is  kept 
very  still  it  will  not  freeze  till  25°;  and 
there  is  a  most  important  diff*erence  in  the 
condition  of  sea  water  and  fresh  water  as 
regards  temperature  below  39-2  degrees. 
You  all  know  perfectly  well  that  when  a 
frost  acts  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake,  river, 
or  pond,  the  water  freezes  on  the  surface; 
and  if  you  put  down  a  thermometer  into 
the  water  below,  you  will  find  that  its  tem- 
perature is  about  39  degrees.  Now,  why 
is  this  ?  You  know  that  the  ordinary  rule 
of  the  contraction  of  water  is  that  it 
shrinks,  just  like  the  mercury  in  a  ther- 
mometer, with  cold,  and  expands  with 
heat.  As  it  shrinks  it  becomes  denser, 
and  therefore  heavier,  bulk  for  bulk :  con- 
sequently when  a  low  atmospheric  tem- 
perature is  acting  upon  the  surface  of  a 


pond  or  lake,  the  water  as  it  is  cooled 
at  the  surface  becomes  heavier  and  goes 
down.  So  it  keeps  on  going  down,  while 
the  warmer  water  beneath,  which  is  lighter, 
comes  up  to  the  surface,  till  the  whole  is 
cooled  down  to  about  39*2  degrees ;  but 
then  continued  cold  does  not  produce  the 
same  effect,  for  below  39*2  the  water  be- 
gins to  expand  again,  the  greater  cold 
making  it  lighter  instead  of  heavier ;  con- 
sequently the  water  which  is  cooled  to  be- 
low 39*2  degrees  remains  on  the  surface, 
.and  by  continued  exposure  to  the  action 
of  the  cold  atmosphere  it  freezes  and  forms 
a  layer  of  ice.  But  that  is  not  the  case 
with  salt  water.  Sea  water  continues  to 
contract  down  to  its  freezing  point;  the 
more  it  is  cooled  the  heavier  it  becomes, 
because  its  bulk  diminishes;  it  therefore 
sinks  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  cold- 
ness; and  in  this  manner  it  is  that  the 
coldest  water  nearly  always  comes  to  be 
at  the  bottom. 

This  has  a  most  important  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  Sub-marine  Climate.  I 
have  shown  you  here  a  sort  of  little  com- 
pact pocket  edition  of  a  set  of  phenome- 
na, which,  as  I  am  now  going  to  explain, 
probably  prevails  over  the  whole  of  our 
great  Oceans.  In  our  soundings  a  few 
months  ago  on  the  coast  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  we  came  upon  this  fact;  the 
surface  temperature  was  very  high,  about 
65  degrees;  in  the  first  100  fathoms  we 
lost  about  10  degrees  of  this,  which  we 
may  call  the  super-heating  of  the  surface, 
produced  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
midsummer  sun.  Then  the  temperatures 
from  a  depth  of  100  fathoms  down  to  800 
lowered  very  slowly,  just  as  it  does  in  the 
"  warm  area;"  so  that  at  800  fathoms  it 
only  got  down  to  49  degrees.  But  in  the 
next  200  fathoms,  between  800  and  1000, 
there  was  a  loss  of  9  degrees,  the  tem- 
perature falling  to  40;  in  another  100 
fathoms,  it  fell  another  degree;  and  over 
the  deeper  soundings  which  we  took  in 
the  previous  year,  extending  down  to  2435 
fathoms,  or  nearly  three  miles — a  depth 
about  equal  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc 
— we  got  a  temperature  as  low  as  36^ 
degrees ;  and  still  lower  temperatures 
have  been  obtained  elsewhere,  even  near 
the  Equator.  The  recent  temperature- 
soundings  made  by  Commander  Chimmo 
with  the  "protected"  thermometers,  in 
Lat.  3°  S.  and  Long.  95°  E.,  have  given 
35^*2  as  the  bottom-temperature  at  1806 
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fathoms,  and  ss^'6  at  2306  fathoms.  Here, 
then,  you  see  we  have  in  our  great  Oceans 
a  condition  just  comparable  with  that 
which  we  found  in  the  Lightning  Chan- 
nel: first  we  have  an  upper  stratum  of 
warm  water;  then  we  have  what  I  have 
designated  a  "  stratum  of  intermixture  ;" 
but  below  1000  fathoms,  the  water  ranges 
from  39°  nearly  down  to  freezing  point 
Near  the  Pole  it  is  quite  down  to  freezing 
point ;  but  when  it  is  nearer  the  Equator, 
where  it  has  had  a  long  way  to  flow  from 
the  Pole,  it  will  have  acquired  a  certain 
slight  degree  of  warmth  ;  but  still,  you, 
see,  the  finding  a  temperature  of  33  or  35 
degrees  under  the  Equator,  shows  clearly 
that  that  water  must  have  come  from  one 
or  other  of  the  Poles. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  account  can 
be  given  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon. 
Here  we  have  in  the  deep  Oceanic  basins 
this  layer  of  water  extending  more  than  a 
mile  deep— water  which  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  Polar  area.  What  ac- 
count can  we  give  of  it  ?  How  does  it 
come  to  be  there  ?  and  how  does  it  come 
to  retain  its  low  temperature  ?  Now,  I 
think  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  certain- 
ty, that  it  could  not  long  retain  its  low 
temperature  unless  it  was  continually  sup- 
plied firom  the  Polar  area.  I  will  show 
you  how  this  supply  takes  place.  Here, 
for  instance,  in  this  Lightning  Channel, 
we  found  that  we  could  distinctly  trace  it 
along  near  to  the  comer  of  the  Faroe 
Banks ;  and  though  we  had  not  the  means 
(which  I  hope  we  may  at  some  future 
time)  of  measuring  its  movement,  yet  by 
the  nature  of  the  bottom  we  felt  pretty 
sure  that  it  was  a  running  stream  ;  for  the 
pebbles  there  instead  of  being  angular 
were  round — which,  you  know,  is  a  dis- 
tinct indication  of  a  current.  Well,  then, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
stream  ran  on  and  discharged  itself  into 
tlie  great  Atlantic  basin.  For  about  100 
miles  to  the  westward  of  this  there  is  a 
deep  slope,  going  down  to  1500  or  2000 
fathoms ;  and  thus  it  would  be  one  of  the 
feeders,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  mass  of 
Polar  water  in  the  Atlantic  basin.  Then 
between  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland 
there  is  a  shallow  bamc ;  but  between  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  again,  there  is  a  wide 
and  deep  channel,  through  which  a  very 
large  mass  of  Polar  water  can  come  down. 
And  though  no  temperature-soundings 
have  yet  been  made  (so  far  as  I  am  aware) 


in  this  channel,  yet  the  character  of  the 
bottom,  as  shown  in  the  "  Bull-dog"  sound- 
ings, corresponded  so  closely  with  that  of 
our  own  co/d  area,  as  to  justify  the  belief 
that  the  deep  water  is  glacial.  Now  wa- 
ter can  not  be  always  flowing  out  of  the 
Polar  basin,  without  water  from  some  oth- 
er source  flowing  into  it ;  so  that  if  there 
is  such  an  au^ow  at  its  bottom,  the  circu- 
lation must  be  completed  by  a  constant 
Inflow  of  sur/ac^-v/SLter,  While,  then,  the 
deeper  water  is  coming  y>v«  the  Pole,  there 
must  be  surface-yi^Xox  going  towards  the 
Pole. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
It  is  a  great  mass  of  water  issuing  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  channel 
between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the 
Bahama  Islands,  and  flowing  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  The  very  powerful 
current  that  passes  through  that  narrow 
channel,  flows  at  first  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  miles  an  hour  in  a  direction  which 
carries  it  towards  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  Azores ;  and  it  is  popularly 
believed  to  flow  on  towards  the  northern 
coast  of  the  British  Isles,  and  thence  to 
Spitzbergen,  Iceland,  and  even  Nova 
Zembla.  Now,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  from  careful  inquiries  lately  made, 
that  this  Gulf  Stream  reallv  has  not  much 
to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  which  I 
have  been  telling  you,  and  that  its  influ- 
ence pretty  much  ceases  not  far  to  the 
eastward  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
The  Gulf  Stream  is  part  of  the  horizontal 
circulation  in  the  North  Atlantic.  I  think 
you  will  easily  understand  the  difference 
between  a  horizontal  circulation  and  a 
vertical  circulation.  Look  at  the  wind 
ruffling  the  surface  of  a  pond.  It  blows 
the  water  in  a  particular  direction,  and 
produces  little  ripples.  If  it  drives  away 
the  water,  of  course  water  must  come  in 
to  fill  up  its  place  from  some  other  part 
of  the  pond.  That  is  a  horizontal  circu- 
lation; and  the  horizontal  circulation  in 
the  Atlantic  is  produced  in  this  way.  The 
Trade  Winds  are  always  blowing  between 
the  tropics  from  east  to  west ;  they  move 
along  an  enormous  mass  of  water,  exces- 
sively heated  by  the  action  of  the  sun, 
constituting  the  Equatorial  Current,  and 
drive  it  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  it  -cir- 
culates there,  and  comes  out  from  the 
Florida  channel  as  a  rapid  current.  But 
that  rapid  current,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe,  is  not  as  deep  as  is  commonly 
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supposed ;  and  the  amount  of  the  heat  it 
carries  has  been  very  much  over-estimat- 
ed. As  it  passes  along  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  (separated  from  it  by  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  water  that  comes  down  from 
the  north,)  it  spreads  itself  out,  becoming 
proportionally  thinner,  and  at  the  same 
time  slackening  in  its  rate  of  movement. 
Its  temperature  progressively  falls,  especi- 
ally in  winter ;  and  when  the  stream  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  surface-film,  it  can  not 
retain  a  temperature  much  above  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  About  half  of  it,  when 
it  comes  to  the  Azores  or  Western  Islands, 
turns  round  again,  goes  near  the  African 
coast,  and  returns  into  the  Equatorial 
current :  completing  therefore  one  portion 
of  the  circulation  I  have  spoken  of.  The 
other  half  goes  on  past  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  there  it  meets  the  surface  of 
the  Arctic  stream,  which  breaks  it  up  or 
"  inter-digitates"  with  it — this  word  ex- 
pressing an  action  like  that  of  passing  one 
set  of  fingers  through  another.  I  admit 
that  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  goes 
north,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  stopped 
and  cooled  by  this  Polar  current  coming 
down ;  and  it  is  the  southward  continua- 
tion of  this  cold  SNr/acf-<:uTTent  from  the 
coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  which 
gives  the  low  winter  temperature  to  the 
seaboard  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
forms  the  complement  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  known 
that  Polar  water  also  underlies  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  for,  if  you  send  the  thermometer 
sufficiently  deep,  you  find  a  very  low  tem- 
perature beneath  this  extraordinary  sur- 
face-current, even  in  the  Florida  Chan- 
nel. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  Gulf  Stream, 
because  I  want  to  show  the  important  in- 
fluence of  the  upper  movement  of  warm 
water  of  which  I  previously  spoke,  which 
is  quite  independent  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Suppose  that  the  narrow  peninsula  of 
Mexico,  or  the  narrowest  part  of  it,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  connects  North 
and  South  America,  were  broken  through 
— as  it  will  be  in  course  of  ages  by  the 
action  of  the  sea — so  that  a  free  course 
should  be  given  to  the  Equatorial  current, 
it  would  then  go  right  through  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  we  should  have  no 
Gulf  Stream  at  all.  But  even  in  that 
case,  I  think  our  climate  would  not  suffer 
so  much  as  most  persons  believe ;  be- 
cause, though  we  should  lose  some  por- 


tion of  our  warm  south-westerly  winds, 
this  constant  flow  of  warm  water  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  whole  mass  of  the 
North-Atlantic — from  the  southerly  area 
directly  towards  the  north  and  north-east, 
so  as  to  enter  the  Polar  area — ^will  still 
continue,  carrying  with  it  a  temperature 
which,  taken  altogether,  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  For 
the  last  we  know  definitely  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  shows  that  it  is  thinned  off  to  a 
layer  of  certainly  not  more  than  50  fath- 
oms, and  perhaps  less,  and  reduced  to  a 
temperature  of  about  65  degrees ;  where- 
as, this  great  slowly-moving  mass  of  wa- 
ter carries  a  temperature  higher  than  the 
temperature  of  the  latitude  down  to  500 
or  600  fathoms'  depth ;  and  as  the  surface 
is  cooled,  warm  water  from  below  will 
come  up  to  take  its  place,  and  in  this 
manner  will  carry  into  the  Polar  area  a 
great  body  of  heat  derived  from  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  Temperate  and  Tropi- 
cal oceans.  And  this,  I  believe,  has  tak- 
en place  in  all  Geological  periods,  quite 
irrespective  of  any  such  local  accidents  as 
those  which  produce  the  Gulf  Stream. 
There  must  have  been  in  all  Geological 
periods  a  movement  of  this  warmer  wa- 
ter from  the  Equatorial  towards  the  Foht 
area,  and  conversely  (and  this  is  most  im- 
portant geologically)  a  movement  of  cold 
water  in  the  depths  of  the  oceanic  basins, 
from  the  Polar  towards  the  Equatorial 
area,  bringing  with  it  the  characteristic 
animals  of  the  Polar  climate. 

But  you  will  ask,  and  very  properly, 
"  What  evidence  have  you  of  this  move- 
ment ?"  and  **  What  produces  this  move- 
ment?" Now,  the  evidence  of  such  a 
movement  lies  in  the  fact  that  cold  water 
could  not  remain  cold  water  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  Oceanic  basins,  if  the  supply 
were  not  kept  up  from  the  cold  basins  at 
the  Poles.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration. 
We  were  at  work  this  last  summer  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  we  found  its  condition 
most  curiously  different  in  regard  to  tem- 
perature from  the  condition  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  Mediterranean  is  a  basin  which, 
to  use  a  Scotch  word,  is  "  self-contained ;" 
it  is  shut  in  almost  ^pntirely,  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  being  its  only  communication 
with  the  outside;  and  that  Strait  is  so 
shallow  at  its  outlet,  that  no  communica- 
tion between  the  deep  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  that  of  the  Atlantic  can 
possibly  take  place.    The  Mediterranean 
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goes  down  in  some  parts  to  a  depth  of 
2000  fathoms ;  we  ourselves  sounded  to 
above  1700,  that  is  from  about  11,000  to 
12,000  feet.  We  found  the  surface  very 
hot,  being  there  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber ;  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
sea  rose  to  78  degrees  in  some  instances. 
But  we  found  that  hot  temperature  limit- 
ed to  a  very  shallow  layer  indeed ;  we  lost 
10  or  15  degrees  of  that  heat  in  30  fath- 
oms ;  at  a  depth  of  30  fathoms  we  found 
the  temperature  perhaps  63,  or  sometimes 
as  low  as  60  degrees.  Then  a  further  loss 
of  temperature  would  be  experienced  in 
going  down  to  100  fathoms.  At  that 
depth  we  came  almost  invariably  to  54  or 
55  degrees ;  and  whatever  was  the  tempera- 
ture at  100  fathoms,  that  it  was  down  to 
the  very  bottom ;  depth  there  made  no 
difference  at  all ;  if  it  was  55  degrees  at 
100  fathoms,  it  would  be  55  at  1700 
fathoms;  and  if  it  was  56  degrees  at  100 
fathoms,  it  would  be  the  same  at  the 
greatest  depth.  There  was  a  little  differ- 
ence in  different  parts  of  the  area,  which 
can  be  explained  by  local  causes ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  whatever  the  temperature  was  at 
100  fathoms,  that  it  was  at  the  bottom. 
Now  what  is  tlie  cause  of  this  difference 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  At- 
lantic ?  In  a  basin  of  very  great  depth, 
like  the  Mediterranean,  why  should  the 
temperature  be  thus  curiously  uniform? 
Simply  because  it  is  entirely  cut  oflf  from 
this  General  Oceanic  Circulation,  so  that 
the  water  takes  the  temperature  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  at  that  particular  part. 
I  will  give  you  some  curious  evidence  that 
such  is  the  case.  Thermometers  buried 
deep  in  the  soil  in  Central  Europe  are 
found  to  vary  very  little  indeed  during  the 
different  seasons.  At  about  20  or  30  feet 
from  the  surface  they  are  not  deep  enough 
to  be  influenced  b/  what  is  called  the 
"  internal  heat  of  the  earth,"  which  you 
experience  when  you  go  down  into  a  deep 
coal-pit,  for  instance,  or  which  shows  it- 
self in  the  hot  water  from  very  deep 
springs ;  and  at  that  depth  they  are  cover- 
ed with  a  layer  of  earth  which  is  a  suffi- 
ciently bad  conductor  to  prevent  their 
being  much  influenced  by  season  changes ; 
they  therefore  take  Xht  perfttanent  tempe- 
rature of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  that 
permanent  temperature  in  Central  Europe 
is  found  to  be  about  51, 52,or  53  degrees. 
Now  I  foimd  that  there  was  a  cave  in  a 
little  island  which  we  visited  between  Si- 
Nkw  Series.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  6. 


cily  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  has  the 
reputation  of  being  "  icy  cold."  I  was 
very  anxiouii  to  visit  it,  but  circumstances 
did  not  allow  of  our  doing  so ;  however, 
I  had  afterwards  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing that  the  temperature  of  this  cave  is 
54®  through  the  whole  year.  Then  a 
Maltese  gendeman,  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  Valetta,  a  very  intelligent  and 
well-informed  man,  told  me  that  it  is  the 
practice  among  the  natives  to  let  down 
their  wine  to  cool  it  in  the  deep  tanks 
which  they  have  excavated  in  the  rock.  I 
asked  him  if  he  happened  to  know  the 
temperature  in  these  deep  tanks,  and  he 
said,  "  Yes,  it  is  54  degrees."  So  you  see 
we  have  several  pieces  of  confirmatory 
evidence,  showing  us  that  the  bottom-wa- 
ter of  the  Mediterranean  takes  exactly  the 
temperature  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  on 
which  it  rests. 

If,  then,  it  were  not  for  the  vertical  cir- 
culation of  the  water  in  our  great  Oceanic 
basins,  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  would  be  55®,  like  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  within  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar. But  see  what  we  get  a  litde  outside 
that  basin.  Near  the  coast  of  Spain,  only 
100  or  200  miles  fh)m  Gibraltar,  we  found 
the  temperature  49°  at  800  fathoms,  and 
we  got  down  to  39®  at  11 00  fathoms. 
Now  this  shows  perfectly  clearly  that  such 
a  low  temperature  could  only  be  sustained 
by  a  constant  flow  of  water  from  the  Po- 
lar basin  towards  this  southern  region. 
Then,  as  I  have  shown  you,  that  outflow 
could  not  continue  without  an  inflow  into 
the  Polar  basin.  And  that  brings  me  to 
show  you  what  is  the  force  that  maintains 
this  circulation.  It  is  produced  by  the 
continual  cooling  of  the  water  which  flows 
into  the  Polar  area ;  for  it  becomes  heavier 
and  falls  to  the  bottom,  displacing  the 
water  previously  there,  pushing  it  away  as 
it  were.  Thus,  there  is  a  constant  sinking 
of  water  in  the  Polar  area  exposed  to  a 
much  colder  atmosphere ;  for  every  fi-esh 
layer  of  water  that  comes  in  from  the 
warmer  sea  around  is  cooled  in  its  turn ; 
it  then  sinks  and  goes  down,  down,  down ; 
and  this  colder  and  denser  water  creeps 
gradually  along  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
great  Atlantic  basin,  and  now  and  then, 
by  some  peculiar  conformation  of  the  bot- 
tom, it  will  come  nearer  to  the  surface,  as. 
it  does  in  this  Lightning  Channel.  If  we 
are  ever  able  to  trace  the  Lightning  Chan- 
nel further  north,  it  will  be  a  most  interest- 
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ing  point  to  determine  what  it  is  that  sends 
up  the  cold  water  so  much  nearer  the  sur- 
facJe  there  than  it  has  been  found  any 
where  else  in  the  same  latitude.  But  we 
have  a  parallel  fact  in  the  case  of  Gibral- 
tar, where  I  have  lately  been  able  to  prove 
very  distinctly  tliat  the  water  from  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  ba- 
sin is  passing  as  an  under-current  outwards 
through  the  shallowest  part  of  the  Strait, 
beneath  the  surface-current  that  is  con- 
tinually flowing  inwards  from  the  Atlantic. 
Thus,  then,  you  see  what  is  the  moving 
force.  It  is  this  constant  reduction  of 
temperature,  which  increases  the  density 
of  the  water  and  disturbs  the  equilibrium 
too.  Suppose  we  had  a  Polar  column  of 
water  of  a  certain  height  at  this  end  of  the 
room,  and  an  Equatorial  column  at  the 
other  end.  As  this  Polar  column  is  cool- 
ed down,  it  contracts  and  becomes  denser ; 
thus  its  level  is  lowered,  and  the  water 
will  flow  towards  its  surface  to  bring  up 
that  level.  When  this  column  of  dense 
Polar  water  has  on  the  top  of  it  the  addi- 
tional water  which  has  flowed  in  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  that  column,  it  becomes 
considerably  heavier  than  the  correspond- 
ing Equatorial  column  at  die  other  end. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part  of  it  must  flow 
away.  Thus  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
a  renewed  lowering  of  the  level,  which 
must  draw  in  water  from  the  Equatorial 
region ;  and  there  will  always  be,  as  that 
water  flows  in  and  is  cooled  down,  a  ten- 
dency to  the  maintenance  of  a  greater 
weight  or  downward  pressure  of  water  in 
the  Polar  area ;  so  by  these  two  influences 
— the  lowering  of  the  level,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  density  of  the  column — we 
have  this  constant  disturbance  of  level  and 
disturbance  of  equilibrium,  producing  an 
inflow  from  the  Equatorial  towards  the 
Polar  regions  on  the  surface,  and  an  out- 
flow from  the  Polar  towards  the  Equato- 
rial area  at  the  bottom. 
.  .This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  General  Oce- 
anic Circulation  to  which  I  have  been  led. 
I  say  "  I,"  because  it  has  happened  that  1 
have  been  the  member  of  the  Expedition 
to  whose  share  this  part  of  the  inquiry  fell, 
and  1  have  applied  myself  to  all  the  points 
bearing  upon  it.  I  have  taken  the  opin- 
ion of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Mathe- 
maticians and  Physicists  of  this  country, 
with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  princi- 
ples I  have  advanced ;  and  I  am  glad  to 


say  that  I  do  not  bring  them  forward  mere- 
ly on  my  own  authority,  but  am  assured 
that  this  doctrine  will  stand  the  test  of  very 
rigid  inquiry.  A  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  I  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  receiving  a  letter  from  him, 
fully  accepting  the  doctrine  I  have  pro- 
pounded ;  and  his  acceptance  is  the  mcHe 
significant,  since  he  had  previously  repu- 
diated the  doctrine  of  Captain  Maury,  that 
an  Oceanic  Circulation  (of  which  he  re- 
garded the  Gulf  Stream  as  a  part)  Ls  main- 
tained by  the  expansion  produced  by  Equa- 
torial heat 

"  iVssuredly,"  wrote  Sir  John  Herschel, 
**  after  well  considering  all  you  say,  as  well 
as  the  common  sense  of  the  matter,  and 
the  experience  of  our  hot  water  circulation- 
pipes  m  our  greenhouses,  etc.,  there  is  no 
refusing  to  admit  that  an  Oceanic  Circula- 
tion of  some  sort  must  arise  from  mere 
Heat,  Cold,  and  Evaporation,  as  vera 
causiz ;  and  you  have  brought  forward 
with  singular  emphasis  the  more  powerful 
action  of  the  Polar  Cold,  or  rather  the 
more  intense  action,  as  its  maximum  effect 
is  limited  to  a  much  smaller  area  than  that 
of  the  maximum  of  Equatorial  Heat  The 
action  of  the  Trade  and  Counter-trade 
Winds  in  like  manner  can  not  be  ignored ; 
and  henceforward  the  question  of  Ocean- 
currents  will  have  to  be  considered  under 
a  twofold  point  of  view" — ^namely,  as  he 
goes  on  to  explam,  the  Iiorizonial  circula- 
tion produced  by  the  action  of  Wind  on 
the  surface,  and  the  vertical  circulation  de- 
pendent on  opposition  of  Temperature. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  I  was  enabled,  by  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Odling,  to  exhibit  an  illustrative  ex- 
periment, which  was  considered  extremely 
satisfactory ;  and  I  think  I  can  explain  it 
to  you  in  such  a  manner  that  you  will  easi- 
ly understand  its  valife.  We  had  a  trough, 
with  plate-glass  sides,  about  six  feet  long 
and  a  foot  deep,  and  the  sides  not  more 
than  one  inch  from  each  other.  At  one 
end  of  this  trough  a  piece  of  ice  was  wedg- 
ed in  between  the  two  sides ;  that  repre- 
sented the  Polar  area.  At  the  other  end 
we  applied  heat  at  the  bottom — to  imitate 
the  exact  conditions  of  the  case — the  heat 
being  applied  by  a  bar  of  metal  which  was 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  then 
carried  over  the  end  of  the  trough  and 
heated  by  a  spirit  lamp ;  that  represented 
the  Equatorial  area.  Then  we  put  in  some 
coloring  matter,  red  at  the  warm  end,  and 
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blue  at  the  cold  end.  What  happened  ? 
The  water  tinged  with  blue  put  in  at  the 
surface  of  the  Polar  area,  being  chilled  by 
contact  with  the  ice,  immediately  fell 
down  to  the  bottom ;  it  then  crept  slowly 
along  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  at  the 
Equatorial  end  it  gradually  rose  towards 
the  surface ;  and,  having  done  so,  it  grad- 
ually returned  along  the  surface  to  the 
ptint  from  which  it  started.  The  red  fol- 
lowed the  same  course  as  the  blue,  but 
started  from  a  different  point.  It  crept 
along  the  surface  from  the  Equatorial  to 
the  Polar  end,  and  there  fell  to  the  bottom, 
just  as  the  blue  had  done,  and  formed  an- 
other stratum,  creeping  along  the  bottom 
and  coming  again  to  the  surface.  Each 
color  made  a  distinct  circulation  during  the 
half  hour  in  which  the  audience  had  this 
experiment  in  view.  Now  that  was  a  very 
beautiful  experiment ;  and  I  can  myself  see 
no  flaw  in  the  application  of  the  argument, 
that  what  is  true  on  a  small  scale  in  this 
trough  is  true  of  a  mass  of  water  ex- 
tending from  the  Equatorial  to  the  Polar 
area. 

Lastly,  let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
subject  of  Deep-sea  Climates.  You  see 
that  this  vertical  circulation  is  a  great  Cos- 
mical  matter — not  a  mere  local  phenome- 
non, and  not  confined  to  the  present  time 
as  the  Gulf  Stream  is.  It  is  a  phenome- 
non which  must  have  had  its  place  in  all 
Geological  history.  The  Gulf  Stream,  and 
the  superficial  Arctic  current  which  brings 
its  water  back  again,  constitute  a  horizon- 
tal circulation,  the  continuance  of  which 


depends  on  the  interruption  of  the  Equa- 
torial Current  by  the  coast-line  of  Central 
America.  But  wherever  there  were  deep 
seas,  and  the  Polar  water  and  Equatorial 
areas  were  in  communication,  there  must 
have  always  been  this  vertical  circulation. 

One  very  curious  consequence  of  this 
vertical  circulation,  which  I  believe  to  be 
very  important  in  relation  to  the  Life  of 
the  ocean,  is  this — that  by  its  means,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  every  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean  will,  in  its  turn,  be  brought  from  the 
bottom  and  exposed  to  the  surface.  Now, 
in  the  Mediterranean  there  is  no  such  cir- 
culation ;  and  we  found  in  the  great  depths 
of  the  Mediterranean  an  extraordinary  pau- 
city of  animal  life,  instead  of  finding  the 
abundance  which  we  encountered  in  the 
great  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  I  will  not  say 
that  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  difference, 
but  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  These 
depths  are  stagnant;  there  is  nothing  to 
change  them;  for  they  are  completely  cut 
off  from  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 
only  vertical  circulation  to  which  they  are 
subject  consists  in  the  descent  of  water 
which  has  been  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion on  the  surfia^e,  and  which,  becoming 
heavier  by  concentration,  will  go  down, 
but  will  soon  diffuse  its  excess  of  salt,  so 
as  not  to  reach  any  great  depth.  Thus  it 
is  obvious  that  the  condition  of  any  "  self- 
contained"  basin,  like  the  Mediterranean, 
must  be  extremely  different  Biologically, 
and  therefore  Geologically,  from  that  of 
an  Oceanic  basin  forming  part  of  the  great 
Water-system  of  the  globe. 


•»• 
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The  problem  of  the  future  state  has 
been  the  despair  of  humanity  in  all  ages. 
The  lean-visaged  philosopher,  the  sybaritic 
voluptuary,  the  reckless  gambler,  the  high- 
bom  noble,  and  the  shivering  outcast,  have 
alike  felt  the  pressure  of  a  mystery  which 
none  of  them  could  remove. 

Faith,  with  its  superhuman  vision,  has 
failed  to  penetrate  the  dim  obscurity ;  spe- 
culation, with  its  illusive  dreams,  has  pro- 
pounded strange  theories  to  little  purpose; 
science,  with  her  vivid  insight,  has  advanc- 
ed her  specious  interpretations;  but  the 
problem  yet  remains  unsolved. 

All  nations  and  peoples  have  had  their 


conceptions  of  the  future  state :  the  Pagan 
his  dreams  of  walking  in  Elysian  fields; 
the  Indian,  his  anticipation  of  happy  hunt- 
ing-fields; the  Negro,  his  visions  of  a 
cooler  paradise;  the  Laplander,  his  hope 
of  a  more  genial  world ;  the  Christian,  his 
dream  of  perpetually  "quiring  to  the 
young-eyed  cherubims;*'  the  martyr  of  all 
religions,  his  prospect  of  the  discovery  of  a 
peace  which  could  nowhere  be  found  upon 
earth. 

To  lift  the  curtain  which  veils  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  afler  death  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  come  within  the  province  either 
of  science  or  of  art.    There  are  some  spec- 
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ulations,  however,  we  will  admit,  which, 
whether  from  theif  curious  nature,  or  from 
the  serious  authority  with  which  they  are 
advanced,  demand  a  certain  amount  of  at- 
tention at  our  hands. 

In  a  recent  work  by  a  French  author, 
"  The  Day  after  Death,"  by  M.  Louis  Fi- 
guier,  an  attempt  has  been  made  at  "  a 
new  philosophy  of  the  universe,"  which  not 
only  professes  to  reveal  to  us  our  future 
condition  and  abode,  but  advances  a  theo- 
ry of  our  origin  which  possesses  some  of 
the  merits  of  originality.  It  does  not  fall 
within  the  compass  of  our  intention  to  cri- 
ticise this  new  system,  and  this  we  wish 
distinctly  to  be  understood,  and  we  shall 
not  indorse  M.  Figuier's  theories,  but  we 
shall  endeavor  to  lay  before  our  readers 
its  main  features,  which  possess  a  consider- 
able amount  of  interest. 

The  author  embarks  upon  the  wide  area 
of  his  speculations  with  the  doctrine  that 
man  is  composed  of  three  elements — Body, 
Life,  Soul.  This  doctrine,  we  are  inform- 
ed, emanated  from  Barthez,  Lordat,  and 
the  medical  school  of  Montpellier.  He 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  which  the 
celebrated  pagan  philosopher  did  four  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era — that "  death 
is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body."  This  effect  is  accomplished  at  the 
period  when  the  life,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  link  uniting  the  two,  ceases  to  ani- 
mate the  body.  But  what  after  death? 
Shall  we  attempt  to  fathom  the  fathomless  ? 
Shall  we  raise  the  sight-obscuring  vail? 
Shall  we  unravel  the  skein  which  has  per- 
plexed men  in  all  ages  ?  Shall  we  unrid- 
dle the  Egyptian  Sphinx,  and  laugh  at  the 
curious  blindness  of  bygone  generations  ? 

It  was  a  curious  theory  of  the  Socratic 
school  which  assigned  to  the  emancipated 
soul  which  had  not  become  sufficiently 
ennobled  and  pure  to  dwell  with  the  gods 
the  body  of  a  lower  animal,  and  even  in- 
sect, as  its  tenement ;  but  it  is  a  stranger 
theory  of  M.  Louis  Figuier,  which  con- 
demns such  a  soul  to  endure  another  ter- 
restrial existence  in  a  similar  temple  to 
that  which  it  has  just  quitted.  Such  a 
soul  enters  the  body  of  a  newly-born  in- 
fant to  commence  anew  the  trial  of  exist- 
ence, and  to  undergo  a  training  which 
may  or  may  not  render  it  adapted  to  a 
state  of  existence  superior  to  the  present. 
Failing  to  become  more  ennobled  and 
purified  after  this  second  incamarion,  it 
h.as  to  undergo  yet  another,  and — ^who 


knows  ? — another  still,  until  a  certain  de- 
gree of  perfection  is  attained. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  "  Phse- 
do"  of  Plato,  and  see  how  far  the  theory 
of  the  author  accords  with  the  views  of 
the  ancient  Grecian  philosopher. 

Socrates  speaks : 

"  And  these  are  not  the  souls  of  good 
mefi,  but  of  bad,  who  are  thus  obliged  to 
wander  about,  suffering  punishment  Ar 
their  former  manner  of  life  which  was  e\'iL 
And  thus  they  wander,  until  by  the  long- 
ing which  clings  to  them  for  earthly  things, 
they  are  again  inclosed  in  a  body — chain- 
ed to  one,  most  probably,  with  habits  re- 
sembling those  which  they  had  acquired 
during  their  former  lives. 

"  Those  who  had  indulged  in  gluttony 
or  contemptuous  pride,  who  had  been 
brutalized  by  drunkenness,  devoid  of  any 
feeling  of  shame  or  self-restraint,  would 
naturally  pass  into  such  bodies  as  asses 
and  other  beasts;  while  those  who  have 
had  a  propensity  to  injustice,  to  tyran- 
nize over  others  and  rob  them,  pass  in- 
to the  bodies  of  such  animals  as  wolves, 
hawks,  and  vultures.  For  where  else  could 
such  go  ? 

"  And  therefore  it  is  probable  also  of  the 
rest,  that  each  will  go  into  the  state  which 
most  resembles  the  condition  he  had  striv- 
en to  attain,  either  by  indulging  in  bad 
propensities,  or  by  omitting  to  cultivate  the 
better  instincts  of  his  nature. 

"And  most  assuredly  those  are  the 
most  blessed,  and  go  into  the  happiest 
places,  who  have  striven  to  pracdce  those 
social  and  public  virtues  which  are  called 
temperance  and  justice,  and  have  prac- 
ticed them  by  use  and  habit,  without  phi- 
losophy and  reflection. 

"  It  is  probable  that  these  resume  their 
life  among  such  social  and  political  crea- 
tures as  bees,  ants,  etc.,  and  then  return 
from  these  into^  human  bodies  and  bcconu 
good  men, 

"  But  to  the  god-like  condition  of  souls 
none  can  attain  except  those  who  by  the 
pursuit  of  true  philosophy  have  succeeded 
in  quitting  their  bodies  in  a  purified  condi- 
tion— in  fact,  none  but  the  real  lover  of 
knowledge  and  goodness ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count, O  loved  Simonias  and  Cebes,  true 
philosophers  abstain  from  the  indulgence 
of  all  immoderate  desires  of  the  body,  and 
patiently  bear  all  trials  and  resist  all  temp- 
tations." 

It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Figmer's  theory 
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in  this  feature  of  his  system,  does  not  differ 
widely  from  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  philosopher.  He  somewhat  va- 
ries the  doctrine  by  adding,  that  all  chil- 
dren, who  "  shuffle  off  their  mortal  coil" 
before  the  age  of  twelve  months  re-enter 
the  body  of  a  newly-born  child,  in  order 
that  they  may  complete  their  training  for 
a  higher  existence. 

The  condemnation  of  man,  for  the  com- 
mission of  certain  errors  for  which  he  has  a 
special  adaptation,  to  the  agony  of  never- 
ending  torment,  has  been  held  by  many  cul- 
tivated intellects  to  be  unjust  and  improba- 
ble. By  this  new  theory  M.  Figuier  anni- 
hilates hell,  and  takes  up  his  position  with- 
in the  circle  of  the  comfortable  glimmer  of 
Mr.  Voysey's  creed..  "  The  justice  and 
goodness  of  God,"  he  says,  "  are  manifest 
in  this  paternal  arrangement,  much  more 
than  in  the  severe  jurisdiction  which 
would  irretrievably  condemn  a  soul  after 
one  single  trial  which  had  resulted  unfa- 
vorably." 

By  thi%  theory,  again,  the  author  is  ena- 
bled to  cast  a  new  light  upon  the  science 
of  phrenology.  The  soul  thus  entering 
the  newly-born  child  is  possessed  of  cer- 
tain acquirements  and  abilities  developed 
in  its  former  existence.  These  qualifica- 
tions, by  developing  certain  parts  of  the 
brain,  and  the  absence  of  certain  qualities 
depressing  other  parts,  cause  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  formation  of  the  skull  which 
gives  rise  to  the  science  of  phrenology. 
That  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
therefore  as  the  cause,  is  by  this  theory 
translated  into  the  effect 

We  have  now  to  consider  those  souls 
which,  during  their  terrestrial  sojourn,  by 
the  exercise  of  their  god-like  functions  and 
the  suppression  of  their  lower  instincts,  are 
deemed  worthy  of  removal  to  a  purer 
sphere  of  existence.  These  souls,  after  the 
passage  through  the  silent  valley,  become 
mvested  with  a  body  suited  to  Uieir  new 
abode,  infinitely  purer  and  infinitely  spiri- 
tual This  union  forms  a  being  to  whom 
M.  Figuier  applies  the  appellation  sup^r- 
human. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  a  German 
naturalist,  matter  and  spirit  exist  in  man 
in  almost  equal  proportions :  "  ue.y  the  pro- 
portion of  spirit  is  50  in  100."  Admit- 
ting this  theory,  M.  Figuier  writes,  "  we 
would  say  that  the  proportion"  of  spirit 
*'  in  a  super-human  being  is  undoubtedly 
from  80  to  85  in  100." 


The  super-human  being  is  provided 
with  new  and  unknown  faculties  and 
senses,  besides  possessing  the  familiar  ones 
in  a  singularly  increased  and  more  ex- 
quisite form.  But  he  has  not  yet  attained 
the  full  meridian  of  glory :  he  has  but 
reached  the  first  stage  of  his  purification 
and  adaptation  to  his  final  abode.  He 
has  not  even  conquered  deatli.  He  still 
has  to  answer  the  summons  of  this  unwel- 
come visitor;  let  us  hope  he  receives  it 
with  a  better  grace  and  less  tremor  than 
before.  How  many  times  the  super-hu- 
man being  passes  under  the  influence  of 
death  and  becomes  re-incarnated  in  a  still 
more  spiritualized  body  M.  Figuier  is  not 
bold  enough  to  assert 

One  proof  which  the  author  adduces  of 
the  existence  of  death  in  the  super-human 
dwelling-places  we  will  give  in  his  own 
words :  "  Persons  who  receive  communi- 
cations from  the  dead  have  remarked  that 
these  communications  sometimes  cease 
quite  suddenly.  A  celebrated  actress,  now 
retired  from  the  stage,  had  manifest  com- 
munications with  a  person  whom  she  had 
lost  by  a  tragical  death.  These  commu- 
nicatidhs  abruptly  ceased.*  The  soul  of 
the  dead  fiiend  whom  she  mourned  warn- 
ed her  that  their  intercourse  was  about  to 
cease.  The  assigned  reason  serves  to  ex- 
plain why  such  relation  can  not  be  con- 
tinuously maintained.  The  super-human 
being  who  was  in  relations  with  the  ter- 
restrial person  had  already  risen  in  rank  in 
the  celestial  hierarchy;  he  had  accom- 
plished a  new  metamorphosis,  and  he 
could  no  longer  correspond  with  the  earth." 

M.  Figuier  lays  down  an  ingenious  rule 
for  those  who  desire  thus  to  communicate 
with  friends  who  have  "gone  before." 
"In  order  to  receive  these  communica- 
tions," he  says,  "  a  man  must  possess  a 
pure  and  noble  mind,  and  he  must  have 
preserved  the  cultus  of  those  whom  he  has 
lost."  We  thus  are  provided  with  a  ready 
answer  for  those  who  are  unable  to  receive 
"  communications." 

Let  no  one  fondly  imagine  that  in  his 
next  existence,  although  it  be  the  heaven- 
ly one,  he  has  taken  a  long  farewell  of  sor- 
row or  bitterness ;  for  we  read,  "  Absolute 
happiness  exists  nowhere  in  the  world,  and 
Destiny  has  the  power  to  let  fall  one  drop 

♦  We  never  heard  of  any  one  of  these  spiritual 
communications  which  was  worth  receiving.  If 
they  emanate  from  spirits,  it  would  be  a  proof  of 
a  mental  degeneration. — £d. 
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of  gall  into  the  cup  of  happiness  quaffed 
by  the  dwellers  in  ether  in  their  celestial 
abode." 

We  have  now  placed  before  our  readers 
the  form  which,  according  to  M.  Figuier's 
theory,  we  shall  take  when  we  have  drawn 
our  last  breath  on  earth ;  we  will  now  con- 
sider the  abode  which  good  and  pure  souls 
are  destined  to  occupy  on  their  journey  to 
their  final  resting-place. 

We  are  all  aware  that  after  we  have  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  our  own  atmosphere 
we  arrive  at  an  inconceivably  rarefied  flu- 
id, which  has  been  called  "planetary 
ether."  A  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence 
of  this  fluid  may  be  given  in  the  fact  that 
astronomers,  in  their  calculations  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  call 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  resistance 
afforded  by  this  attenuated  medium. 

It  is  in  this  ether  that  the  author  places 
his  super-human  being. 

This  fluid  was  kno\vn  to  the  ancients, 
which  we  shall  see  if  we  turn  again  to  the 
*  Phaedo :" 

"  But  the  earth  itself  lies  free  from  vapor 
in  the  pure  heavens,  where  are  a^o  the 
stars,  surrounded  by  what  we  call  ether, 
which  is  above  that  air  in  which  we  live. 
The  air  which  surrounds  us  is  a  mere  sedi- 
ment of  the  universe,  and  its  inhabitants  a 
variety  of  beings,  some  of  whom  live  in 
the  centre  and  some  on  the  shore  of  those 
seas  of  air,  and  some  in  islands  surround- 
ed by  air.  In  a  word,  our  air  is  as  their 
water,  and  their  ether  as  our  air." 

We  shall  also  see  that  the  author's  theo- 
ry, at  least  this  section  of  it,  is  equally  an- 
cient : 

"  As  soon  as  the  souls  are  taken  by  the 
angel  to  the  place  where  judgment  is  pass- 
ed, those  who  have  lived  holy  and  good 
lives  in  this  world  are  first  separated  from 
those  who  have  not.  .  .  .  These  are  re- 
leased as  firom  a  prison,  and  taken  up  to 
that  pure  region  above  the  earth  to  have 
their  home  there.  Amongst  these,  the 
souls  who  have  been  only  purified  by  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom  and  goodness  live  ever 
afterwards  without  bodies,  and  arrive  at 
still  more  beautiful  abodes  which  would  not 
be  easy  to  describe.  .  .  .  This,  or 
something  very  like  this,  is  the  condition 
of  our  souls  and  their  dwelling-places,  as 
the  soul  is  evidently  immortal." 

In  this  fluid,  therefore,  the  super-human 
being,  endowed  with  a  body  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  slight  materiai  tissue,  anima- 


ted by  life,  a  vaporous,  diaphanous  drape- 
ry of  living  matter,"  lives  and  moves  until 
the  time  comes  to  quit  that  body  and  re- 
ceive one  which  is  still  more  "  diaphanous." 
He  then  becomes  an  "  arch-human"  be- 
ing. He  continues  to  receive,  at  each 
metamorphosis,  a  body  less  and  less  mate- 
rial, until  at  the  last  he  becomes  pure  spir- 
it, and  is  fitted  to  dwell  in  his  final  reisting- 
place. 

The  super-human  being  is  endowed  with 
new  and  marvelous  faculties,  and  his  old 
functions  are  increased  to  an  inconceiva- 
ble extent.  His  sight  becomes  as  far-see- 
ing as  the  telescope  and  as  penetrating  as 
the  microscope.  His  other  senses  are 
equally  developed.  He  traverses  through 
the  realms  of  space 'with  the  rapidity  of 
light  or  electricit)'.  He  visits  the  various 
members  of  the  solar  system,  and  is,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  enabled  to  communi- 
cate, by  some  unexplained  telegraphy, 
with  those  he  loves  upon  earth.  May  we 
express  a  hope  that,  having  something  ma- 
terial about  him,  he  slackens  his-speed  on 
approaching  our  atmosphere,  or  he  might 
find  the  resistance  of  that  medium  develop 
an  uncomfortable  heat  ? 

These  beings,  then — whose  nourishment 
is  the  fluid  in  which  they  dwell ;  whose 
sexless  forms  move  through  space  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought ;  whose  sleepless  exis- 
tence is  rendered  absolutely  happy  by  the 
presence  of  a  love,  the  pureness  andinten- 
sit>'  of  which  is  never  approximated  upon 
earth — people  the  eternal  space  like  motes 
in  a  sunbeam. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  super- 
human being  passes  through  a  series  of 
transformations  which  render  him,  at  the 
last,  adapted  to  his  final  abode.  This  final 
abode  we  have  not  yet  named.  Shall  we 
be  placing  too  great  a  strain  upon  the 
readers'  imagination  if  we  assure  them 
that  this  dwelling-place  is  the  sun  ?  Not 
only  is  this  the  belief  of  M.  Figuier,  but 
he  tasks  our  credulity  still  fiirther  by  ask- 
ing us  to  believe  that  the  sun  itself  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  these  perfected  souls  : 

"  When  he  attains  the  sun,  the  super- 
human being  is  fi^e  fi*om  all  material  sub- 
stance, fi'om  all  carnal  alloy.  He  is  a 
flame,  a  breath ;  all  is  intelligence,  senti- 
ment, thought  in  him ;  nothing  impure  is 
mingled  with  his  perfect  essence.  He  is 
an  absolute  soul,  a  soul  without  a  body. 
The  gaseous  and  burning  mass  of  which 
the  sun  is  composed  is  therefore  appropri- 
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>  receive  these  quintessential  beings, 
one  of  fire  is  a  fitting  throne  for  souls. 
Ve  miglit  even  go  further,  and  main- 
hat  not  only  is  the  sun  the  asylum 
eceptacle  of  souls  which  have  finished 
ourse  of  their  peregrinations  in  this 
I,  but  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  col- 
n  of  those  souls  which  have  come  to 
m  other  planets  after  having  passed 
gh  the  intermediate  states  which  we 
described.  The  sun  may  be  only  an 
tgation  of  souls." 

t  should  be  glad  to  ask  the  author,  if 
'ere  permitted  the  opportunity,  how 
n  reconcile  this  wild  hypothesis  with 
heory  of  gravitation.  The  centre  of 
ty  in  the  solar  system  has  always  been 
sented  to  be  the  sun.  Now,  if  the 
ye  a  mere  aggregation  of  souls,  how 
:  possess  the  force  necessary  to  assert 
ominion  as  the  centre  of  gravity? 
luthor  adduces,  as  a  proof  that  there 
solid  or  resisting  medium  in  the  sun 
certain  comets  have  passed  so  close 
;  sun  that,  "  did  a  resisting  medium," 
bich  we  presume  he  means  a  mass  of 
T,  "  exist,  their  movements  must  have 
greatly  disturbed."  How  can  he  ex- 
the  enormously  accelerated  velocity 
:omet  at  its  perihelion,  except  by  the 
which  by  implication  he  denies  ? 
jJuillemin,  in  his  able  work,  "The 
^ens,"  says,  "  Observation  proves, 
year  to  year,  that  the  number  of 
ts  is  really  considerable.  Leaving 
appearances  out  of  the  question,  new 
are  constantly  found  to  arrive  firom 
epths  of  space ;  describing  round  the 
)rbits  which  testify  to  the  attractive 
r  of  that  radiant  body."  The  italics 
ur  own.  Again,  it  is  scarcely  proba- 
lat  a  comet  would  be  disturbed  by  its 
centre  of  gravity ;  if  disturbance  came 
[,'  it  would  arise  from  some  member 
e  planetary  group.  Nor  can  we  ima- 
that  had  M.  Figuier  borne  in  mind 
scent  discoveries  in  solar  physics  by 
IS  of  the  spectrum-analysis,  he  would 
hazarded  so  reckless  a  theory. 
»  now  come  to  the  most  singular  sec- 
)f  M.  Figuier's  new  system.  He  con- 
;,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  nothing 
tnanations  from  these  perfected  spirits; 
the  constant  supply  of  radiation  and 
which  has  always  puzzled  physicists, 
stained  by  the  perpetual  influx  of 
ualized  beings  firom  all  the  planets ; 
these  beings,  consequently,  are  the 


origin  and  source  of  the  life  of  all  created 
things : 

"  The  spiritual  beings  gathered  together 
in  the  sun  send  down  upon  the  earth  and 
upon  the  planets  emanations  firom  their 
essence — ^that  is  to  say  animated  germs. 
These  animated  germs  are  carried  by  the 
sunbeams,  which  distribute  organization, 
feeling,  and  life,  over  all  the  planets." 

These  germs  are  souls  in  embryo,  and 
commence  their  long  sojourn  upon  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  a  plant.  In  this  stage 
they  are  simply  the  germs  of  a  soul.  The 
germ  then  enters  a  zoophyte.  From  the 
zoophyte  and  moUusk  it  passes  to  an  arti- 
culated animal ;  from  that  into  a  fish  or 
reptile.  The  germ  now  becomes,  fi-om 
gradual  development,  or  the  unification  of 
one  or  more  germs,  a  rudimentary  soul. 
It  passes  next  into  a  bird,  firom  that  into  a 
mammifer,  from  that  into  the  body  of  a 
man.  M.  Figuier  maintains  that  in  each 
of  its  incarnations  the  soul  becomes  obli- 
vious of  its  past  existence,  and  it  is  onl^ 
when  it  has  attained  perfectibility  that  it  is 
permitted  to  recall  and  survey  its  long  and 
elaborate  series  of  transformations. 

"  Thus  does  the  great  chain  of  nature 
close  and  complete  itself!"  exclaims  the 
author :  "  that  uninterrupted  chain  of  vital 
activity,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  and  which  links  all  created  beings 
into  one  family — the  universal  family  of 
the  worlds." 

He  maintains  that  men,  in  some  mea- 
sure, retain  the  proclivities  of  the  animal 
from  which  their  soul  is  derived.  On  the 
same  principle,  we  can  imagine  how  ad- 
mirably an  errand-boy  would  result  from  a 
retriever ;  how  irresistible  a  detective  from 
a  bloodhound;  how  valorous  a  soldier 
from  a  bulldog !  That  we  are  sometimes 
deeply  moved  at  the  sight  of  some  flower 
or  particular  landscape  may  be  the  uncon- 
scious (so  to  speak)  memory  of  the  form 
or  place  in  which  our  previous  existence 
had  been  passed. 

There  is  another  theory  of  M.  Figuier's 
which  is  so  interesting  that  we  may  be 
pardoned  if,  after,  as  it  would  seem,  hav- 
ing come  to  the  dose  of  our  digest,  we 
lay  it  before  our  readers.  He  attributes 
the  faculty  of  sensibility  to  plants,  by  the 
doing  of  which  he  admits  he  transgresses 
the  classic  laws  of  natural  history. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  nor  would 
the  exigencies  of  space  permit  us,  to  enter 
into  all  the  arguments  which  he  adduces 
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in  favor  of  this  hypothesis.  But  we  can 
not  refrain  from  giving  one,  which  seems 
the  most  conclusive  as  well  as  the  most 
singular  of  all.  It  bears  upon  the  modes 
of  reproduction,  which,  in  many  plants, 
bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  modes 
in  vogue  amongst  animals.  And  not  only 
do  some  of  the  plants  dispense  with  ad- 
ventitious aid,  but  are  endowed  with  vol- 
untary movements  of  their  own. 

We  all  know  how  necessary  it  is  for  bees 
to  transmit  the  pollen  from  the  male  to 
the  female  flower  in  order  that  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  may  result ;  or,  failing  this, 
the  wind  will  sometimes  perform  the  ne- 
cessary office  :  but  we  can  not  say  that  we 
labored  under  the  apprehension  that  the 
bee  or  the  wind  was  conducing  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  plant — the  sensuous 
pleasure,  if  we  may  so  speak  : 

"  Particular  vitality,  a  turgid  state  of  the 
tissues,  accompanied  by  elevation  of  local 
temperature,  occur  in  the  case  of  certain 
plants  at  the  moment  of  impregnation,  es- 
pecially in  the  species  of  the  family  of 
Aroides.  On  placing  a  thermometer  at 
that  time  in  the  great  floral  covering  of 
the  Arums,  an  excess  of  from  i°  to  2*^  in 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  will 
be  denoted — an  extraordinary  fact  in  veg- 
etable life,  for  vegetables  are  always  colder 
than  the  external  air.  How  can  we  be- 
lieve that  the  plant  in  which  this  excite- 


ment takes  place  has  no  feeling  of  its  own 
condition  ?" 

Upon  this  subject,  M.  Figuier  produces 
an  array  of  most  curious  and  interesting 
facts. 

It  was  Wordsworth  who  wrote  : 

"  Through  primrose  tufts  in  that  green  bower. 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths ; 
And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes." 

But  Wordsworth  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  that  the  conception  of  his  poetic 
fancy  would  ever  be  embodied  in  a  scien- 
tific treatise. 

We  ought,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  M. 
Figuier  does  not  ignore  the  presence  of  a 
presiding  Deity;  and  that  he  assigns,  as 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
that  centre  of  attraction  around  which  the 
entire  series  of  heavenly  bodies  revolve. 

For  all  these  conjectures  of  science,  we 
still  cHng  to  our  primitive  faith,  which,  trust- 
ing to  the  ordinations  of  a  Divine  Being 
who  is  Love  itself,  fears  neither  death  nor 
the  unknown ;  nor,  could  the  assumptions 
of  science  be  proved  beyond  doubt,  would 
it  enhance  our  serenity  at  the  prospect  of 
dissolution ;  and  we  should  still  desire  to 
yield  to  the  Universal  Liberator  wath  the 
words  of  the  Divine  Teacher  upon  our 
lips  :  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit."  J.  M. 
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FiVE-AND-TWENTY  ycars  have  passed 
since  I  first  saw  Mazzini.  It  was  in  a 
room  in  the  north  part  of  London,  where 
he  had  politely  called,  in  acknowledgment 
of  a  slight  claim  I  had  on  his  acquaint- 
ance through  my  friendship  in  another  city 
with  a  fellow-countryman  of  his  who  was 
very  d?ar  to  him.  I  remember  well  the 
first  sight  of  him,  as  he  entered,  sat  down, 
and  immediately  began  to  talk.  He  was 
then  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  retaining 
much  of  that  grace  and  beauty  for  which 
he  had  been  famous  when  he  first  fascinat- 
ed his  Genoese  college-companions,  drew 
them  into  sympathy  with  his  dreams,  and 
imagined  the  association  afterwards  known 
as  Young  Italjr.  One  knew  at  once  that 
slight  figure,  m  a  dark  and  closely-fitting 


dress,  with  the  marvelous  face  of  pale 
olive,  in  shape  a  long  oval,  the  features 
fine  and  bold  rather  than  massive,  the  fore- 
head full  and  high  under  thin  dark  hair, 
the  whole  expression  impassioned  and  sad, 
and  the  eyes  large,  black,  and  pretematu- 
rally  burning.  His  talk  was  rapid  and 
abundant,  in  an  excellent  English  that 
never  failed,  though  it  was  dashed  with 
piquant  foreign  idioms,  and  pronounced 
with  a  decidedly  foreign  accent.  The 
matter  on  that  occasion  was  discursive,  and 
the  manner  somewhat  distrait^  as  if  he 
were  on  a  visit  of  courtesy  which  he  want- 
ed to  get  through,  and  which  need  happily 
involve  no  farther  trouble  to  his  recluse 
habits  and  the  pursuit  of  his  many  aflfairs. 
He  was  then  living  in  an  obscure  off-street 
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from  the  City  Road,  somewhere  beyond 
the  New  River,  in  the  house,  I  believe,  of 
an  Italian  tradesman,  who  was  one  of  Iris 
devoted  followers ;  but  one  had  been  fore- 
warned that  he  did  not  expect  chance 
visitors  there,  and  that  indeed  such  visitors 
would  not  be  likely  to  find  him.  As  it 
happened,  however,  this  my  first  sight  of 
Mazzini  was  by  no  means  the  last.  By  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  I  met  him 
again  and  again  in  the  house  of  one  or 
another  of  the  very  few  English  families 
that  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  till  at  length  I 
came  to  know  him  well,  and  what  hardly 
promised  to  be  an  acquaintanceship  be- 
came for  me  one  of  the  friendships  of  my 
life,  for  which  I  thank  Fate  and  which  I 
shall  ponder  till  I  die.  Through  many 
years,  as  he  flashed  from  England  to  the 
Continent,  and  from  the  Continent  back 
to  England,  I  watched  him,  with  some 
general  knowledge  of  his  designs, — at  one 
important  crisis,  indeed,  with  thorough  ad- 
miration, and  such  hopes  for  his  success  as 
could  not  but  be  yielded  by  any  who  un- 
derstood the  grand  essentials  of  his  drift, 
and  the  state  of  the  poor  Italy  he  longed 
to  renovate ;  afterwards  with  undiminish- 
ed affection,  but  perhaps  more  of  doubt 
and  dissent,  as  he  pushed  on,  past  great 
achieved  success,  to  those  extreme  special- 
ities of  his  programme  about  which  one 
was  more  indifferent  or  less  informed. 
Vaguest  of  all  is  my  cognizance  of  his 
doings  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 
No  longer  in  London,  save  at  intervals,  I 
had  lost  the  customary  opportunities  of 
seeing  him,  and  a  newspaper  rumor  now 
and  then,  or  a  more  private  message  some- 
times as  to  his  whereabouts  and  the  state 
of  his  health,  was  all  I  had  to  trust  to. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was,  I  think, 
abou'l  two  years  ago.  He  was  then  in  a 
lodging  at  Brompton,  and  I  found  him 
painfully  emaciated  and  weak  from  long 
illness,  but  full  of  kindly  interest  in  per- 
sons and  things,  his  spirit  unabated,  and 
the  black  eyes  beaming  with  their  old 
lustre.  And  now  he  is  dead  at  Pisa,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three;  and,  while  the 
world  at  large  is  agreeing  that  all  in  all  he 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  men  of 
his  time  in  Europe,  but  there  are  the 
strangest  variations  in  the  particular  es- 
timate, here  am  I  recalling  my  own  expe- 
rience of  him,  the  memory  of  bygone 
evenings  m  his  society,  the  sound  of  his 


voice  amid  other  voices,  and  the  touch  of 
his  hand  at  parting. 

"  Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay.*' 

Above  all,  it  is  as  the  Italian  Patriot  that 
the  world  thinks  of  Mazzini.  The  sum- 
mary of  his  aims  in  that  character  had 
been  sent  forth  by  himself,  systematically 
and  once  for  all,  as  early  as  1831,  when 
he  was  first  a  refugee  in  France,  flung  out 
firom  his  native  land  in  the  ardor  of  his 
pure  youth,  and  with  no  other  means  of 
acting  upon  tliat  land  than  conspiracy  and ' 
propagandism. 

Italy  must  be  a  Republic,  one,  free,  and 
independent !  This  was  the  programme  of 
the  Young  Italy  Association,  inscribed  in 
all  its  manifestoes,  and  repeated  and  ex- 
pounded everlastingly.  Grasp  the  phrase 
in  its  full  meaning,  and  in  all  the  items  of 
its  meaning,  and  you  have  that  political 
creed  from  which  Mazzini,  as  an  Italian 
politician,  never  swerved,  and  never,  save 
perhaps  at  one  or  two  moments  of  prac- 
tical exigency,  could  be  made  even  to 
seem  to  swerve.  But,  though  the  phrase 
was  from  ^rst  to  last  a  glowing  whole  in 
his  mind,  and  the  very  accusation  against 
him  was  and  is  tliat  he  would  not  break 
it  into  its  items,  the  fact  that  it  does  con- 
sist of  items  which  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately ought  to  be  distinctly  apprehended 
in  any  retrospect  of  his  life.  The  items 
are  three,  and  they  ought  to  be  taken 
in  the  reverse  order — the  Independence 
and  Freedom  of  Italy  first,  the  Unity  of 
Italy  next,  and  the  Republicanism  of  Italy 
last.  First,  next,  and  last,  I  repeat,  were 
the  very  words  which  Mazzini  abhorred  in 
the  whole  matter.  The  first  could  not  be 
except  by  and  with  the  next,  nor  that  ex- 
cept through  the  last ;  if  the  new  Italian 
Patriotism  was  to  be  worth  any  thing,  if  it 
was  not  to  be  mere  Macchiavellism  ot 
mere  Carbonarism  revived,  and  to  die  out 
in  pedantry  and  cowardly  drivel  as  these 
vaunted  originals  had  done,  its  very  char- 
acteristic must  be  that  the  three  things 
should  be  kept  together  in  thought,  and 
that  in  action  every  stroke  should  be  for 
all  at  \>nce,  or  for  one  as  implying  all ! 
Nevertheless,  if  only  to  demonstrate  this 
necessary  identity  of  the  three  ideas,  they 
might  be  held  up  separately  in  exposition. 

The  Independence  and  Freedom  of 
Italy  !  This  meant  the  hurling  out  of  the 
Austrian,  whose  hoof  had  been  so  long 
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the  degradation  of  her  fairest  provinces, 
and  the  rectification  at  the  same  time  of 
the  petty  domestic  tyrannies  which  the 
Austrian  upheld.  Well,  where  was  the 
Italian  that  could  say  nay  to  that,  and 
where  over  the  wide  world  were  men — 
themselves  living  and  breathing  as  men, 
and  not  lashed  and  tortured  like  beasts— 
that  could  refuse  this  deliverance  to  the 
Italians  whenever  the  time  should  come  ? 
About  this  part  of  the  programme  there 
.  could  be  no  controversy. 

Ay,  but  the  Unity  of  Italy!  What 
necessity  for  that;  what  chance  of  it? 
Did  not  many  of  the  wisest  Italians  them- 
selves look  forward  merely  to  an  Italy  of 
various  governments,  each  tolerably  free 
within  itself,  and  all  perhaps  connected 
by  some  kind  of  Federation ;  was  not  that 
also  the  notion  of  the  most  liberal  French 
politicians,  and  of  the  few  Englishmen  that 
troubled  themselves  with  any  thought 
about  Italy  at  all  ?  Universally,  would 
not  the  speculation  of  a  United  Italy  be 
scouted  as  a  mad  Utopia  ?  Let  them 
rave,  replied  Mazzini.  The  idea  of  a 
single  Italian  nation,  one  and  united,  had 
been,  he  mamtained,  an  invariable  form  of 
thinking  in  the  minds  of  all  the  greatest 
Italians  in  succession,  from  Dante  to  the 
Corsican  who  had  Europeanized  himself 
as  Bonaparte ;  and  an  examination  of  the 
practical  conditions  of  the  problem  of  In- 
dependence and  Freedom  would  also,  he 
maintained,  show  that  problem  to  be  in- 
soluble except  in  the  terms  of  Unity. 

Well,  but  why  a  Republic  ?  If  some 
existing  Italian  potentate,  with  due  ambi- 
tion in  his  heart  and  something  of  better 
fibre  to  aid,  (Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont, 
for  example,  once  a  Carbonaro,  and  with 
some  shame  of  his  recreancy  said  to  be 
gnawing  at  his  conscience  and  stirring  to 
tnoughts  of  atonement,)  if  such  a  poten- 
tate, already  in  command  of  an  armed 
force,  were  to  head  a  war  of  Independence, 
drive  out  the  Austrian,  and  cashier  the 
rabble  of  tyrannical  princes,  would  there 
not  then  be  a  United  and  Free  Italy,  and 
might  not  the  crown  be  his  ?  Or  if,  in  the 
course  of  a  popular  revolution,  some  great 
soldier  were  to  emerge,  crashing  the  oppo- 
sition, like  another  Napoleon,  by  his  mili- 
tary genius,  would  it  not  be  in  accordance 
with  analogy,  and  for  the  security  of  the 
work  done,  to  raise  him  to  the  sovereign- 
ity ?  Young  Mazzini  had  ruminated  these 
questions,  and  one  can  see  signs  of  a  fal- 


tering within  himself  before  he  answered 
them.  Republican  as  he  was.  Republican 
as  he  meant  to  be,  there  was  plausibility  in 
the  forecasts  hazarded.  Facts  might  take 
that  course;  it  was  the  way  of  facts  to 
take  any  course ;  precedents  were  perhaps 
in  favor  of  the  agency  of  kings  and  great 
soldiers  in  wars  of  national  liberation ;  it 
would  not  do  for  a  young  theorist,  who 
would  welcome  his  motherland  liberated 
anyhow,  to  stand  too  stiffly  on  the  banks 
of  his  own  ideal  channel  towards  that  end, 
only  to  see  it  empty  after  all,  and  events 
flowing  in  another !  Hence  a  certain  pub- 
lished Appeal  to  Charies  Albert,  much 
talked  of  at  the  time.  The  Appeal  was 
read  by  that  monarch;  and  he  threw  it 
into  his  waste-paper  basket,  with  orders 
that,  if  ever  the  writer  showed  his  face 
again  in  Italy,  he  should  be  laid  fast  in  the 
nearest  prison.  No  need  then,  Mazzini 
concluded,  for  any  farther  hesitation.  The 
Republicanism  so  dear  to  himself  in  theory 
was  put  into  the  programme  of  the  Young 
Italy  Association,  as  equally  indispensable 
with  the  oath  for  Independence  and  Lib- 
eration and  the  vow  of  ultimate  Unity. 
The  reasons  were  duly  given.  The  ad- 
vent of  a  Patriot-King,  or  of  a  conquering 
soldier  who  would  win  the  fi^eedom  of  his 
country  by  winning  a  crown  for  himself, 
was  declared  to  be  an  impossible  pheno- 
menon. The  time  for  such  things  was  past 
There  were  epochs  and  eras  in  human  af- 
fairs, and  when  an  old  era  came  to  a  dose 
the  methods  of  that  era  ceased  to  be  the 
methods  of  Providence.  Mazzini  alwajrs 
had  this  large  semi-mystical  way  of  rea- 
soning about  eras  and  epochs,  of  listening 
to  the  vast  march  through  the  vacancies 
of  Time,  and  being  sure  of  its  divisions 
and  halts.  Especially  he  announced  that 
the  world  had  passed  through  the  stage  of 
Individualism,  Macchiavellism,  the  accom- 
plishment of  God's  purposes  for  humanity 
by  the  mere  deeds  and  scheming  of  par- 
ticular persons,  and  that  the  era  of  Asso- 
ciation, collective  effort,  action  by  the  will 
and  heart  of  every  people  for  itself,  and  of 
all  peoples  united,  had  at  least  begun.  The 
very  struggle  for  Liberty  which  had  been 
going  on,  with  ever-increasing  results, 
through  all  previous  ages  of  the  world,  had 
consequently  now  changed  its  form  and 
the  state  of  its  parties.  Essentially  the 
struggle  had  always  been  one  between 
Privilege  and  the  People ;  but  the  battle  in 
all  its  previous  forms  of  antagonism  had 
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rather  been  for  the  People  than  by  the 
People.  Such  forms  of  the  eternal  contest 
had  been  that  for  Personal  Liberty  against 
Slave-owning,  the  Plebeians  against  the 
Patricians,  Catholicism  against  Feudalism, 
the  Reformation  against  Catholicism,  Con- 
stitutional Government  against  Arbitrary 
Power.  Now,  however,  that  Privilege  had 
been  brought  to  its  last  agonies  by  such  a 
succession  of  contests,  the  essential  nature 
of  the  struggle  which  had  been  involved 
in  them  all  was  more  nakedly  disclosed. 
What  had  always  been  a  struggle  between 
Privilege  and  the  People  might  now  pro- 
claim itself  in  all  the  simple  generality  of 
that  name;  and  the  People  themselves,  in 
the  final  strife  against  the  last  shreds  and 
fastnesses  of  Privilege,  might  be  their  own 
proctors  and  advocates,  and  might  dis- 
pense with  champions  and  intermediaries. 
Yes!  all  the  complexities  of  the  social 
tackling,  all  the  scaffoldings  of  the  sup- 
posed pyramid,  had  now  been  struck  away, 
and  the  People,  assembled  multitudinously 
as  on  one  level  plain,  might  look  up  direct 
to  Heaven,  with  nothing  to  distract  the 
view.  Dio  e  Popola — God  and  the  People 
— ^uch,  for  all  peoples,  was  to  be  the  true 
formula  of  the  future.  Translated  into  or- 
dinary political  language,  this,  for  most 
peoples,  could  mean  only  Pure  Republi- 
canism. In  Great  Britain  alone  would 
Mazzini  recognize  an  exception.  For  cer- 
tain positive  and  practical  reasons,  connect- 
ed with  her  special  insular  history,  he 
thought  Constitutional  Government  suita- 
ble for  her,  and  likely  to  be  suitable  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  of  all  nations 
Italy  was  the  one  specially  fitted  for  Re- 
publicanism. Her  greatest  traditions,  her 
peculiar  glories,  were  Republican.  What- 
ever associations  of  coarseness,  cruelty,  or 
meanness  other  nations  might  have  with 
the  word  Republicanism  in  recollection 
severally  of  their  past  histories,  the  word 
had  come  down  in  the  Italian  mind  en- 
twined with  memories  of  heroism,  high- 
mindedness.  Poetry  and  Art  at  their  no- 
blest, all  that  was  exquisite  and  even  fas- 
tidious in  scholarship  and  culture,  the  full- 
est richness  of  social  life,  the  truest  enter- 
prise in  commerce,  the  utmost  originality 
of  individual  genius.  Let  Young  Italy 
represent  the  real  soul  of  the  nation ! 
Paying  no  heed  to  the  remonstrances  or 
the  jeers  of  the  so-called  Practical  States- 
men, the  Pedants  and  Diplomatists,  the 
.Individualists    and    Macchiavellians,  let 


them  blazon  on  their  banner  the  symbol  of 
an  Italian  Republic  as  the  only  possible 
form  of  a  future  Italy  that  should  also  be 
independent,  free,  and  one ! 

For  forty  years  Mazzini  fought  for  the 
programme  of  his  youth.  He  lived  to  see 
part  of  it  accomplished,  and  he  has  died 
laboring  for  the  rest. 

For  seventeen  of  these  forty  years,  (1831 
— 1848,)  he  was  known  only  as  the  Italian 
agitator  and  conspirator,  driven  from 
France  into  Switzerland,  and  thence  into 
England,  corresponding  incessantly  by  un- 
known means  with  his  adherents  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  diffusing  his  ideas  more  es- 
pecially among  the  youth  of  Italy  by  con- 
traband writings  and  a  machinery  of  secret 
societies,  and  promoting  every  possible  at- 
tempt at  an  insurrection  anywhere  in  the 
Peninsula.  He  was  near  the  end  of  this 
stage  of  his  career  when  I  first  saw  him. 
Respectable  England  had  grown  alarmed, 
some  two  or  three  years  before,  at  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  man  within  her  bounds, 
and  had' begun  to  question  whether  he 
ought  to  be  2dlowed  a  continued  refuge  in 
London.  Sir  James  Graham,  as  Home 
Secretary,  had  opened  his  letters  in  the 
post-office;  there  were  the  wildest  stories 
not  only  of  his  promoting  insurrections, 
but  even  of  his  encouraging  assassination. 
But  the  storm  had  passed,  and  had  been 
followed  by  a  reaction.  Sir  James  Graham 
had  been  obliged  publicly  to  retract  the 
most  odious  of  his  charges ;  English  indig- 
nation had  been  roused  at  the  discovery  of 
a  spy-system  in  a  Government  office ;  Mr. 
Carlyle  had  published  his  letter,  avowing 
his  personal  intimacy  with  Mazzini,  and 
testifying  that,  whatever  he  might  think  of 
Mazzini's  "practical  insight  and  skill  in 
worldly  affairs,"  he  knew  him  to  be,  if  ever 
he  had  seen  such,  "  a  man  of  genius  and 
virtue,  a  man  of  sterling  veracity,  humani- 
ty, and  nobleness  of  mind."  By  that  time 
also,  other  persons  of  distinction  in  the  me- 
tropolis, knowing  Mazzini  by  his  more 
purely  literary  contributions  to  English 
periodicals,  had  contracted  the  same  high 
regard  for  him,  and  there  were  particular 
English  families  whose  proved  affection  for 
him  drew  him  at  length  gently  and  irresis- 
tibly out  of  his  exclusive  daily  compan- 
ionship with  the  Italian  refugees  that  form- 
ed his  working  staff,  and  made  him  and 
these  associates  of  his  happier,  not  only  by 
their  sympathies  with  the  Italian  cause 
generally,  but  also  by  their  aid  in  schemes 
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of  relief  for  the  poor  Italians  in  London, 
and  of  schooling  for  their  children.  And 
so  Mazzini  lived  on  in  London,  with  his 
eyes  always  on  Italy. 

How  strange  to  remember  now  the  ac- 
cession of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Popedom  in 
1846,  and  the  subsequent  news,  in  1847 
and  1848,  that  he  was  proving  himself,  by 
act  after  act,  a  rarity  among  Popes,  bent  on 
reforming  his  states,  and  governing  consti- 
tutionally! What  hopes,  what  specula- 
tions, over  the  new  Pontificate  !  Pshaw ! 
ere  men  had  learnt  the  new  Pope's  name, 
down  went  he,  and  all  the  hopes  clustered 
round  him,  in  a  universal  vortex.  "  Ab- 
dication of  Louis-Philippe"  flamed  the 
newspaper  placards  all  along  Fleet  Street 
one  day  early  in  1848;  and  through  that 
year  and  the  next  what  a  crush  of  commo- 
tions and  surprises,  revolutions  and  coun- 
ter-revolutions, all  through  Europe !  Rest- 
lessness seemed  normal,  and  Astonish- 
ment had  her  fill.  On  the  signal  from 
France,  the  peoples  were  up  everywhere ; 
oppressed  nationalities  and  states,  with 
long  accounts  to  settle,  were  facing  their 
tyrants  at  their  palace-doors ;  and  the  ty- 
rants, bowing  penitently  from  the  door- 
steps, were  swearing  to  new  constitutions 
as  fast  as  they  were  presented,  any  number 
of  perjuries  deep.  Italy,  more  peculiarly, 
was  a  sight  for  Mephistopheles  in  this  re- 
spect. How  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples, 
and  the  minor  princelings  through  the 
lengdi  of  the  Peninsula,  were  trembling 
and  swearing  in  their  several  states,  if  per- 
chance they  might  keep  their  thrones, 
while  old  Radetzky  and  his  Austrians,  una- 
ble to  stand  against  the  popular  uprisings 
of  the  Lombards  and  the  Venetians,  were 
relaxing  their  hold  of  the  north!  One 
Italian  sovereign,  indeed,  stepped  forward 
in  another  spirit.  This  was  Charles  Albert 
of  Piedmont,  the  old  Carbonaro.  He  un- 
dertook now  that  nobler  part  he  had  grim- 
ly declined  some  seventeen  years  before, 
when  the  young  Mazzini  had  tried  to  thrust 
it  upon  him.  He  would  show  now  that 
only  prudence  and  common  sense  had  then 
kept  him  back,  and  that,  the  conditions 
being  ripe,  Italy  vii^ht  have  in  him  such  an 
actual  patriot-king  as  the  too  rapid  Repub- 
lican enthusiast  had  declared  to  be  an  im- 
possibility. As  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles 
Albert  took  Lombardy  under  his  protec- 
tion, proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of 
all  Italy  against  the  Austrian,  and  called 
upon  the  other  Italian  princes  to  send  their 


contingents  to  the  aid  of  his  Piedmontese 
army.  They  all  did  so,  with  more  or  less 
of  heart;  Ferdinand  of  Naples  with  the 
least  of  all,  but  compelled  by  his  people. 
For  everywhere  the  populations  hailed 
Charles  Albert,  the  Mazzinians  or  Repub- 
licans no  less  than  the  Moderates;  nay, 
Mazzini  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  Mazzi- 
nians, again  willing  for  the  moment,  as  it 
seemed,  that  the  Republican  theory  should 
go  into  abeyance  in  the  presence  of  imme- 
diate and  paramount  duty.  He  had  hur- 
ried from  England,  through  France,  into 
Lombardy,  on  the  first  news  of  that  insur- 
rection of  the  Lombard  cities  and  Venice 
against  their  Austrian  masters,  (March, 
1848,)  which  had  given  Charles  Albert 
also  his  opportunity.  Was  the  conspirator 
Mazzini  to  be  seen  as  a  volunteer,  then,  in 
the  army  of  Charles  Albert  ?  He  ought 
to  have  been,  peoples  afterwards  said ;  it 
was  the  accusation  afterwards  both  against 
him  and  the  Venetian  Manin  that  they  im- 
peded Charles  Albert,  fomented  Republi- 
can distrust  in  him,  and  kept  fresh  forces 
from  joining  his  standard.  On  the  other 
side,  the  blame  was  thrown  on  the  king; 
he  wanted,  it  was  said,  to  fight  mainly  with 
regular  troops,  and  looked  coldly  on  volun- 
teers, especially  of  the  Mazzini'ansort  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  was  jealousy  or  misman- 
agement somewhere,  and  that  it  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Austrians.  In  July, 
1848,  the  strategy  of  Radetzky  beat  Charles 
Albert  utterly,  recovered  Lombardy,  and 
dispersed  the  general  Italian  cause  into 
fragments.  It  was  among  these  fragments, 
however,  that  Mazzini  found  occasion  for  a 
feat,  perhaps  the  most  heroic  and  charac- 
teristic of  his  own  entire  life,  and  certainly 
the  most  momentous  in  that  war  of  Italian 
Independence.  The  Pope,  probably  ad- 
verse to  the  war  from  the  first,  had  become 
decidedly  pro-Austrian  after  Charles  Al- 
bert's defeat,  and  had  consequently  lost  his 
popularity  with  his  Roman  subjects.  In 
November,  accordingly,  he  thought  it 
safest  to  flee  from  Rome  in  disguise,  and 
take  refuge  at  Gaeta  in  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritories. The  Romans,  left  to  themselves, 
and  unable  to  persuade  him  to  return,  at 
length  called  a  Constituent  Assembly  of 
150  delegates  elected  by  universal  suffiraige, 
and  by  the  all  but  unanimous  vote  of  this 
Assembly  (the  dissentients  eUven  at  most) 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  was 
abolished,  and  the  Roman  States  were  con- 
verted into  a  Republic,  (Feb.  1849.)  These- 
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steps  had  just  been  taken  when  Mazzini, 
who  had  meanwhile  been  wandering  about 
in  Lombardy  as  a  volunteer  with  Garibal- 
di's irregulars,  and  had  since  gone  into 
Tuscany,  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City.  He 
had  never  seen  it  before ;  he  was  a  Geno- 
ese by  birth ;  but  what  of  that  ?  He  was 
received  by  the  Romans  with  acclama- 
tions, elected  at  once  to  the  Assembly,  and 
then  appointed  the  chief  of  the  Triumvirs 
to  whom  the  executive  of  the  new  Repub- 
lic was  intrusted.  The  use  of  such  a  man 
in  such  a  post  soon  appeared.  Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  rampantly  pro-Austrian  ever 
since  Charles  Albert's  defeat,  had  been  ta- 
king leisurely  revenge  on  his  poor  Neapoli- 
tan subjects  for  their  patriotic  misdemean- 
or ;  and  in  March,  1849,  he  had  the  farther 
pleasure  of  cannonading  the  still  insurgent 
Sicilians  into  renewed  subjection.  In  the 
same  month,  the  unfortunate  Charles  Al- 
bert, who  had  again  taken  the  field  against 
the  Austrians,  was  again  shattered  by 
Radetzky  at  Novara,  and  had  nothing  left 
but  to  abdicate  the  Sardinian  crown  in  fa- 
vor of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  go 
into  exile  to  die.  Only  two  relics  of  the 
once  hopeful  Italian  Revolution  then  re- 
mained in  the  entire  peninsula — the  Ro- 
man Republic,  governed  by  Mazzini ;  and 
the  city  of  Venice,  also  a  self-declared  Re- 
public, besieged  by  the  Austrians,  and 
resolutely  defended  by  Manin.  Were  these 
two  relics  also  to  be  overwhelmed  ?  Was 
there  no  hope  ?  Would  no  foreign  power, 
for  example,  interfere  ?  The  mass  of  the 
Italians,  in  their  ignorance,  thought  even 
of  Great  Britain,  Mazzini  knew  better; 
he  knew  that  interference  in  Italian  aifairs 
was  not  in  Great  Britain's  way,  and  that 
least  of  all  was  she  likely  to  stir  herself 
very  heartily  for  things  calling  themselves 
Republics.  But  from  France,  anti-Austri- 
an France,  herself  a  Republic,  and  the  be- 
ginner of  the  whole  European  Revolution 
which  Austria  was  now  undoing  ?  Well, 
the  French  Republic  did  interfere,  but  it 
was  after  the  oddest  fashion.  She  left  Ve- 
nice to  the  mercy  of  the  Austrians,  and  she 
sent  an  army  of  30,000  soldiers,  under 
General  Oudinot,  to  Civita  Vecchia,  with 
orders  to  march  upon  Rome,  put  down  the 
mushroom  Roman  Republic,  and  restore 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  then  in  the  fourth 
month  of  his  Presidency  of  the  French 
Republic;  but  the  expedition  had  been 
planned  by  the  Republican  Cavaignac,  and 


had  the  concurrence  of  M.  Thiers,  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  all 
the  leading  French  politicians.  Great 
Britain  also  had  intimated  her  assent,  on 
the  principle  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Pope  to  his  dominions  "  under  an  improv- 
ed form  of  government"  would  be  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  every  candid  Protestant 
mind.  And  so  General  Oudinot  landed  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  marched  to  Rome,  ex- 
pecting that  the  Assembly  and  the  Trium- 
virs would  behave  sensibly,  recognize  the 
will  of  France,  and  offer  no  opposition. 
Then  was  the  hour  of  Mazzini.  He  knew 
that  Rome  must  fall,  but  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  in  her  fall  there  should  be 
buried  the  seeds  of  her  renovation,  and  a 
bond  for  all  Italy  which  the  world  would 
one  day  honor.  For  two  months  the  Ro- 
mans, with  14,000  armed  men  among  them 
— Mazzini  in  the  centre,  and  the  larger- 
framed  Garibaldi  in  his  red  shirt  heading 
the  suburban  sallies  and  showing  what 
street-fighting  might  be — ^maintained  the 
defence  of  the  city  against  the  besieging 
French  army ;  and  when,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1849,  ^^^  French  did  enter  Rome,  it 
was  over  corpses  and  ruins.  Seven  weeks 
afterwards  Venice  surrendered  to  the  Aus- 
trians after  a  bombardment ;  and  in  April, 
1850,  the  Pope  came  back  from  Gaeta  to 
Rome,  to  resume  his  temporal  sovereignty 
under  the  protection  of  French  bayonets. 
The  last  two  and  twenty  years  of  Maz- 
zini's  life  (1850-187 2)  make  a  story  very 
straggling  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not 
seen  as  the  direct  agent  in  the  wonderful 
transformation  of  Italy  then  actually  ac- 
complished, but  mainly  as  the  incessant 
idealist  of  the  transformation,  foiled  in  his 
attempts  to  get  the  practical  management 
of  it  into  his  own  hands,  or  even  to  regu- 
late it  in  his  own  way,  and  obliged  to  be 
only  the  inspirer  of  others  and  their  critic 
when  they  did  not  satisfy  him.  Having 
returned  to  England,  and  resumed  in  Lon- 
don his  character  of  refugee,  conspirator, 
and  propagandist,  he  occupied  himself  for 
some  years  in  denouncing  more  especially 
the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  French  generally  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  including  in  his  rebukes 
not  only  Louis  Napoleon,  first  as  president 
and  then  emperor,  but  also  the  other  re- 
sponsible politicians,  many  of  them  anti- 
Napoleonists.  This  was  the  time  also,  I 
think,  of  the  first  general  awakening  of  peo- 
ple in  England  and  Scotland,  by  Mazzmi's 
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influence,  to  some  knowledge  of  Italian 
affairs,  and  some  interest  in  them.  Now, 
too,  there  was  his  temporary  alliance  with 
Kossuth,  the  arrival  of  whom  in  England, 
and  the  extraordinary  eloquence  and  sub- 
tlety of  his  speeches  in  English,  were  a 
public  topic  for  many  months.  From  the 
attempt  so  made  to  link  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary in  an  anti-Austrian  league  nothing 
very  practical  followed ;  but  it  led  to  pic- 
turesque groupings  in  the  more  private 
circles  of  London  refugeedom  and  cosmo- 
politanism. Kossuth  and  Mazzini  might 
now  be  seen  side  by  side,  with  other  Hun- 
garians and  Italians  round  them,  and  a 
due  sprinkling  of  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans, Frenchmen,  Poles,  and  Russians; 
and  on  rare  occasions,  when  Garibaldi's 
ship  chanced  to  come  into  the  London 
Docks,  one  had  a  glimpse  of  that  hero, 
with  his  noble  figure,  and  his  fair,  calm, 
trustworthy  face.  Plottings,  I  dare  say, 
there  were ;  and  ever  and  anon  there  was 
a  flutter  through  France  and  Italy  about 
some  intended  Mazzinian  movement,  or 
some  supposed  vision  of  Mazzini  himself 
near  the  Italian  frontier.  He  was  the 
stormy  petrel  of  European  politics,  the 
newspapers  continually  said.  So  in  a  sense 
he  was;  but  not  unfrequently,  when  he 
was  reported  to  be  abroad,  and  the  French 
and  Austrian  police  were  watching  for  him, 
he  was  quietly  smoking  a  cigar  or  listening 
to  Tamberlik  in  a  London  room.  Tam- 
berlik !  What  an  evening  was  that  when 
this  great  singer  sang  Italia  /  O  Italia  / 
in  a  room  filled  with  refugees  and  their 
friends,  and  the  air  around  you  was 
a-shiver  with  the  intensity  of  feeling  that 
trembled  through  the  voice,  and  at  the 
close  the  applause  was  like  a  yell  of  fury, 
and  strong  young  men  flung  themselves 
upon  his  neck  with  sobbings  and  embrac- 
ings!  Italia/  O  Italia/  The  work  of 
1848-9  had  not  been  quite  in  vain  for  her. 
She  was  somewhat  freer  than  she  had 
been;  the  system  of  tyranny  that  rack- 
ed her  had  been  shaken  and  loosened. 
Above  all,  there  was  one  solid  block  of 
her  population  enjoying  constitutional 
freedom  and  good  administration  in  tol- 
erable degree,  and  yielding  example,  hope, 
and  encouragement  to  the  rest  Bluff 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  Sardinian 
States  had  remained  steady  to  the  later 
policy  of  his  father,  and  he  had  the  match- 
less Cavour  for  his  minister.  It  was  on 
this  quiet,  deep,  sagacious,  humorous  man, 


covering  the  farthest  aims  and  the  most 
determined  zeal  for  them  under  the  richest 
fertility  in  shifts  and  compromises — this 
statesman  of  the  Individualist  or  Macchia- 
vellian  t3rpe,  as  Mazzini  would  have  called 
him — that  there  devolved  after  all  the  suc- 
cessful scheming  for  Italy's  liberation.  He 
and  Napoleon  III.  put  their  heads  togeth- 
er ;  and  there  was  the  alliance  of  the 
French  and  the  Sardinians  in  a  new  war 
against  Austria,  ending  in  some  gain  for 
the  French  Emperor,  but  also  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  Northern  Italian  Confederation 
or  kingdom  of  North  Italy,  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  at  its  head,  (July,  1859.)  ^^^ 
a  Mazzinian  Republic,  then,  but  a  consti- 
tutional kingdom,  was  to  be  the  form  of  a 
substantially  liberated  Italy.  Nay,  even, 
as  it  proved,  of  an  Italy  whole  and  united! 
For  now  the  Republican  Garibaldi,  accept- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  North  Italy  as  an  ac- 
complished fact,  volunteered  daringly  to 
give  it  the  necessary  extension.  An  insur- 
rection, devised  on  the  part  of  him  and 
Mazzini,  had  broken  out  in  Sicily  against 
the  Neapolitan  king,  Francis  II. ;  and, 
plunging  into  the  midst  of  this,  with  the 
battle-cry  of  "  Italy  and  Victor  Emman- 
uel," Garibaldi  was  able,  in  the  course  of  a 
(qw  months,  to  win  Sicily  and  Naples  too, 
and  hand  them  over  to  his  royal  master, 
saluting  him  "  King  of  Italy,"  and  receiv- 
ing the  reply,  "  I  thank  you,"  (October, 
i860.)  In  February,  1861,  the  first  unit- 
ed Italian  Parliament  met  at  Turin,  and  in 
March  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  formally 
recognized  by  Great  Britain.  There  was 
yet  much  to  do,  however,  to  accomplish 
the  complete  unification :  especially  there 
was  the  Papal  sovereignty  in  the  Roman 
States,  with  the  French  force  guarding  it, 
lying  like  an  extraneous  lump  m  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Peninsula.  The  steps  of  the  far- 
ther progress  by  which  the  unification  has 
been  made  perfect — the  removal  of  the 
Italian  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence,  the 
plottings  and  negotiations  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Rome,  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by 
the  French  troops  in  the  pressure  of  the 
great  struggle  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, the  consequent  incorporation  of 
Rome  also  with  the  Italian  kingdom  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  transfe^nce  of 
the  capital  at  last  to  the  ever-glorious 
city — are  all  matters  of  recent  recollection. 
Neither  Mazzini  nor  Garibaldi,  I  believe, 
was  unfelt  through  all  this  later  •  process. 
The  signaling  to  Rome,  the  constant  stir- 
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of  the  national  passion  for  Rome  as 
:x>nsummation,  was  their  share  of  the 
.  Not  that  they  were  contented. 
1  Garibaldi,  we  know,  had  his  tern- 
;  and,  though  they  would  fain  have 
ioned  him,  and  hung  golden  collars' 
d  his  neck,  and  cushioned  him  sofdy 
le  rest  of  his  life,  they  had  to  take  no- 
>f  his  outbreaks,  actually  shoot  at  him, 

cage  him  up  like  a  lame  old  lion. 
I  Mazzini  it  was  worse.     Transformed 

would  have  been  glad  to  welcome 
permanently  back  too,  and  to  assauge 
iecUning  years  with  luxury,  rewards, 
bonor.     He  did  visit  this  transformed 

and  receive  homage  in  some  of  her 
; ;  but  she  was  not  transformed,  alas ! 
>letely  to  his  mind.  His  dream  of  a 
iblican  Italy  had  remained  unfulfilled ; 
even  in  the  system  of  a  Royalist  and 
stitutional  Italy,  as  he  conceived  that 
rfect  system  might  be  made  to  work, 
»und  much  to  blame,  and  many  short- 
jigs  of  what  was  attainable.  And  so 
led  in  Pisa,  plotting  no  one  knows 

;  and,  though  the  assembled  Italian 
ament  in  Rome  have  pwperly  signi- 
their  remembrance  of  all  that  Italv 

to  him,  they  may  have  felt  his  death 
practical  relief  When  a  prophet  dies 
ic  Excelsior!  Excelsior!  has  never 
Mi  for  forty  years,  there  may  be  hope 
5st  and  routine. 

f  Mazzini's  share  in  that  great  trans- 
ation  of  modem  Italy,  which  is  one 
e  most  remarkable,  and  surely  one  of 
nost  beneficial,  facts  in  the  recent  his- 

of  Europe,  it  would  be  difficult  to 

an  estimate.  Charles  Albert,  Victor 
aanuel,  Cavour,  Napoleon  III.,  Gari- 
1,  and  others  and  still  others  unnamed 
,  have  all  cooperated  in  their  various 
\  and  with  various  motives;  larger 
«s  of  the  total  substance  of  the  work, 
e  eye  follows  it  in  the  palpable  form 
oving  armies  and  falling  thrones,  have 
e  assigned  to  some  of  these  than  to 
dni ;  and  Mazzini's  lifelong  pursuit  of 
interprise,  but  for  their  codperation, 
it  have  been,  in  large  measure,  futile 

fruitless.  Yet,  with  all  allowance, 
much  of  the  result  is  due  to  Mazzini. 
defence  of  Rome  against  the  French, 
1  as  a  single  action,  was  a  deed  after 
)wn  heart,  and  of  vast  consequence, 
ae  it  has  always  seemed  precisely  the 
of  deed  which  he  was  fitted  to  do, 
which,  but  for  the  inspiration  of  his 


peculiar  character,  would  not  have  been 
done  at  all,  or  not  nearly  so  well.  To  fire 
a  population,  at  a  critical  moment,  up  to 
the  pitch  of  such  a  deed  of  desperation, 
and  yet  of  duty,  and  to  carry  them  through 
it,  waS)  I  believe,  his  most  natural  function 
in  the  world  of  hard  action.  In  a  settled 
government,  or  even  in  a  government  of 
ordinary  struggle  and  difficulty,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  so  excelled.  He  was 
too  intolerant,  too  tenacious  of  his  own 
ideas,  and  these  not  the  ideas  that  other 
able  and  honest  men  might  have ;  practi- 
cal cooperation  with  him  long  in  actual 
business  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of 
any  strength  of  will,  and  of  tolerably  good 
parts,  would  have  been  impossible.  Tena- 
city is  one  of  the  words  I  would  apply  to 
Mazzini ;  he  was  the  most  tenacious  man  I 
ever  met  But  here,  in  his  career  of  pro- 
pagandism,  was  his  superlative  merit.  As 
an  idealist  in  Italian  politics,  as  the  spirit- 
ual torch-bearer  of  a  great  cause,  he  was 
unsurpassable.  He  ran  with  the  torch,  the 
same  torch,  for  forty  years ;  and,  but  for 
the  Republican  color  in  the  flame,  it  prov- 
ed the  right  torch  at  last  The  Unity  of 
Italy  I  who  does  not  remember  how  that 
idea  was  derided  in  all  our  newspapers, 
attacked,  written  down,  treated  as  a  wild 
chimera  ?  It  is  to  Mazzini's  credit  tliat  he 
had  seized  that  idea  when  ^o  other  man 
had  seized  it,  when  the  very  Italians  them- 
selves held  it  to  be  nought,  and  that  he 
kept  it  alive  through  good  report  and  bad 
report,  drove  it  by  iteration  and  reiteration 
into  the  popular  Italian  consciousness,  and 
even  into  the  heads  of  statesmen,  and  per- 
servered  till  he  saw  it  triumph.  Facts  will 
take  any  course,  I  said  some  time  ago.  It 
is  but  a  half-truth.  Facts  will  always  in 
the  end  flow  in  the  channel  of  the  deepest 
speculative  perception.  So  far  as  most 
people  will  now  pronounce  Mazzini*s  views 
about  Italy  to  have  been  right  theoreti- 
cally, he  had  succeeded  before  he  died. 

Mazzini,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  was 
more  than  the  Italian  Patriot,  though  he 
was  that  pre-eminently.  His  patriotism 
was  the  main  outcome  of  a  very  powerful, 
original,  and  varipus  mind.  He  was  a 
Theosophist,  a  Philosopher,  a  Moralist,  a 
Reasoner  about  every  thing  from  a  definite 
system  of  first  principles,  a  Thinker  on  all 
subjects,  a  Universal  Critic  of  Art  and 
Literature.  His  general  writings,  partly 
collected  and  republished  in  conjunction 
with  those  appertaining  to  Italy  and  his 
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own  political  life,  illustrate  sufficiently  both 
the  systematizing  habit  of  his  mind  and 
the  wide  range  of  his  reading  and  culture. 
He  knew  some  thing  about  every  thing. 
He  had  a  consecutive  scheme  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  World  in  his  head ;  he  had  an 
acquaintance  with   the  chief  Greek   and 
Latin  poets,  and  the  characteristics  at  least 
of  the  chief  English,  Spanish,  German,  and 
even  Slavonian,  authors;  in  Italian  Lite- 
rature, and  in  contemporary  French  Lite- 
rature, his  knowledge  was  extensive  and 
minute ;  he  had  at  least  looked  into  Kant 
and  Hegel,  and  caught  the  essence  of  some 
of  their  abstractions;    he  was  intelligent 
on  subjects  of  Art,  and  especially  of  Music ; 
and  he  had  no  objection  to  the  last  novel- 
ty in  physical  science.     With  all  this  uni- 
versaHty  of  range,  and  abundance  of  casual 
allusion,  his  writings  are  somewhat  disap- 
pointing to  those  who  desire  instruction 
rather  than  stimulation.     The  stimulation 
is  in  great  over-proportion  to  the  nutri- 
ment, and  on  this  very  account  fails,  after 
a  while,  even  as  stimulation.     Vagueness; 
rapidity ;  the  recurrence  continually  of  one 
or  other  of  a  certain  limited  number  of 
fixed  ideas,  couched  in  impressive  but  neb- 
ulous phrases,  such  as  "  God  and  Human- 
ity," "  Progress,"  "  the  Unity  which  is  the 
Soul  of  the  Universe,"  "  the  infallibility  in- 
volved in   the  idea  of  progression  and  of 
collective  mankind,'*  faith  in  the  tradition 
of  your  epoch  and  your  nation,"  "  the  ne- 
cessity in  this  age  of  a  return  from  Dissolv- 
ing Analysis  to  Creative  Synthesis;"  real 
eloquence,  and  sometimes  startling  dithyr- 
ambic  power,  in  the  presentation  of  these 
ideas,  but  the  presentation  of  them  always 
as  axioms  which  there  were  a  baseness  in 
not  accepting,  'while  you  admit  their  truth 
only  so  far,  and  would  occasionally  like  a 
little  explanation  and  proof;  a  certain  lite- 
rary thinness  in  the  interspaces,  and  a  rarity 
of  those  deep  incisions  of  the  pure  intel- 
lect, those  nuggets  of  facts  and  anecdote, 
those  barbs  of  wit  and  fancy,  that  one  ex- 
pects in  celebrated  books:  such  are  per- 
haps the  remarks  that  a  severe  critic,  ac- 
cepting on  hearsay  Mazzini's  title  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  extraordinary  man,  and  ex- 
amining his  writings  from  consequent  cu- 
riosity, would  make  about  most  of  them. 
Similar  remarks,  however,  would  have  to 
be  made  upon  the  writings  of  many  men 
of  that  order  of  spiritual  and  political  pro- 
pagandists  to   which  Mazzini  belonged; 
and,  indeed,  compared  with  most  such, 


Mazzini,  as  a  writer,  is  brilliance  itself. 
But,  indeed,  Mazzini's  purpose  in  being  a 
writer  at  all,  even  when  his  themes  were 
philosophical  or  literary,  was  not  so  much 
abstract  investigation,  or  new  and  interest- 
ing literary  production  in  competition  with 
contemporary  writers,  as  precisely  the  in- 
culcation of  those  few  fixed  principles  of 
his  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  He 
believed  them  to  be  applicable  to  Litera- 
ture no  less  than  to  other  things,  and  he 
wanted  to  work  them  into  the  Hterary,  no 
less  than  into  the  political,  conscience  of 
his  time.  It  may  be  well,  then,  to  give  a 
handful  of  jhese  Mazzinianisms,  the  work- 
ing tenets  of  Mazzini's  own  life,  which  he 
desired  to  diffuse  among  his  contempora- 
ries and  to  leave  behind  him  for  others. 

Mazzini  was  an  ardent  Theist.    Without 
Religion,  without  faith  in  God  and  the 
habit   of  regarding   all    Nature   and  the 
whole  course  of  Humanity  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  the  world,  he  believed,  was 
rotten,  and  life  a  ghastly  farce.     His  fav- 
orite word  for  the  opposite  way  of  think- 
ing, and  for  all  mere  acquiescence  in  cus- 
tomary Religion  without  real  belief,  was 
Materialism.     This  word,  which  he  pro- 
nounced in  a  cutting  Italian  way,(  J/^j/^/rw/- 
ism,)  was  his  constant  name  of  reprobation 
for  a  great  many  men  whose  mental  power 
he  acknowledged.     It  was  the  counter- 
part, spiritually  and  intellectually,  of  Indi- 
vidualism and  Macchiavellism  in  practice; 
and  the  world  was  full  of  Materialists,  In- 
dividualists, Macchiavellists.     The  restora- 
tion of  a  real  faith  in  God,  and  his  mani- 
festation through  Humanity,  was  the  great 
reform  necessary  in  every  nation.     All  else 
would  follow.     For  the  manifestation  of 
God  through  Humanity  takes  the  form  of 
Progress,  which  is  the  Evolution  of  the 
Thought  of  God ;  and   Duty  for  all  men, 
and  every  man,  consists  in  aiding  Progress, 
or  cooperating  with  the  Thought  of  God 
in  its  successive  stages, — which  can  not  be 
if  God  is  denied,  the  connection  of  the 
ages  with  each  other  forgotten,  or  the  clue 
not  found.     But  the  clue  may  be  found. 
What  the  great  collective  heart  of  Human- 
ity has  always  thought  and  desired,  what 
every  nation  or  people  is  aspiring  after  or 
struggling  for,  with  that  ought  the  indivi- 
dual to  sympathize,  in  that  he  will  find 
such   approach  to  Absolute  Truth  as  is 
possible,  by  that  ought  he  to  rule  his  con- 
science.    The  isolation  of  the  individual  is 
absurd ;  it  is  immoral  to  suppose  that  the 
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'idual  can  serve  God  by  leading  a  true 
ill  within  himself.  Men  speak  of  the 
estic  and  family  obligations  and  affec- 
; ;  but  these  are  only  the  consolations 
fe,  vouchsafed  in  the  performance  of 
uties.  The  duties  are  forgctfulness  of 
assent  to  the  flow  of  the  collective 
association  with  one's  fellows,  struggle 
ys  in  the  forward  direction,  strenuous 
cipation  in  what  is  going  on.  Action, 
if  than  contemplation,  is  man's  busi- 
Art  and  Literature  themselves  have 

vitiated  by  the  individualistic  error, 
lissociation  of  them  from  the  common 
ests,  the  pursuit  of  them  "  for  their 
sakes,"  as  if  they  could  have  "  sakes" 
leir  own.  "  What  is  Poetry  ?  The 
ciousness  of  a  past  world  and  of  a 
i  to  come !"  Tried  by  this  test,  how 
^  poets  had  fulfilled  their  divine  mis- 
?  Dante  almost  alone  ;  with'  Shak- 
re,  and  still  more  with  Goethe,  grave 

must  be  found;  Byron  and  Victor 
o  of  late  had  been  really  powerful  and 
e  right  track,  but  had  fallen  far  short, 
poets  and  all  other  artists  henceforth 
ito  the  thick  of  things  for  their  themes 
inspiration,  and  let  them  launch  their 
s  and  symbols,  burning  messengers  of 
s  intentions,  back  into  the  thick  of 
js!  "  The  truly  European  writer  must 
philosopher  holding  in  his  hand  the 
s  lyre."  And  for  men  of  action,  ordi- 
jr  so-called,  statesmen  and  politicians, 
e  was  the  doubt  ?  To  perceive  the 
of  the  world,  and  to  help  it  on  practi- 

by  their  devices  and  combinations, 
the  work  for  them.  Could  the  drift 
istaken  ?  Was  it  not  the  conclusion 
e  battle  between  Privilege  and  Equal- 
i  every  form  of  that  battle,  so  as  by 
iberation  of  peoples  from  thraldom, 
fireedom  within  themselves,  and  their 
:iation  with  each  other,  to  bring  about 
ime  when  the  motto  "  God  and  Hu- 
ty"  would  stand  out  in  its  full  meaning  ? 
must  this  battle  be  fought  by  the  old 
cy  of  the  Doctrine  of  Rights.  That 
\  wretched  doctrine,  and  must  be  su- 
ided  by  the  Doctrine  of  Duties.  The 
y  to  perform  duty  is  man's  sole  right, 
y  nation  would  have  for  a  while  its 
special  politics,  depending  on  the  par- 
ir  questions  agitated  in  it,  and  which 
s  called  on  to  solve.  Of  all  nations 
talian  was  best  fitted  to  take  the  ini- 
e  in  Europe.  The  Italian  mind 
e  all  possessed  the  necessary  charac- 
Tew  Series. — Vou  XV.,  No.  6. 


teristic  of  constant  synthesis  o  inought 
and  action,  and  twice  already  had  Italy, 
giving  the  word  from  Rome,  led  the  world. 
The  notion  of  a  French  initiative  in  Eu- 
rope was  a  disastrous  fallacy  of  the  time, 
which  it  had  been  Italy's  curse  ever  to 
have  believed  in,  and  which  the  New  Italy 
must  dash  to  pieces. 

In  private  society  Mazzini's  habits  were 
simple,  kindly,  affectionate,  and  sometimes 
even  playful.  He  had  a  good  deal  of 
humor,  and  could  tell  a  story,  or  hit  off  a 
character,  very  shrewdly  and  graphically, 
not  omitting  the  grotesque  points.  There 
was  a  respectful  tenderness  in  his  manner 
towards  women,  which  never  interfered 
with  the  frankness  he  thought  due  to 
them  on  account  of  that  theory  of  the 
rightful  political  coequality  of  the  sexes 
which  he  had  always  advocated.  Per- 
haps he  was  most  happily  seen,  even  by 
men,  when  one  or  more  of  several  highly- 
gifted  ladies,  who  knew  him  thoroughly 
and  made  his  comfort  their  study,  were 
present  to  preside  and  regulate,  keep  off 
the  troublesome,  and  make  the  surround- 
ings congenial  and  domestic.  Either  so, 
in  a  varied  group  round  a  fireside,  or  join- 
ing in  a  game  at  cards  at  a  table,  or  else 
more  apart  and  smoking  a  cigar  with  one 
or  two  selected  for  that  companionship, 
he  was  very  ready  to  talk.  The  talk  on 
such  occasions  was  good,  utterly  unpe- 
dantic,  about  this  or  that  as  it  happened, 
and  often  with  whim  and  laughter.  In- 
evitably, however,  some  topic  would  be 
started  on  which  Mazzini  would  show  his 
tenacity.  It  might  be  a  question  of  Meyer- 
beer's music  in  comparison  with  Rossini's, 
or  it  might  be  any  thing  else  oi  seemingly 
smaller  moment ;  whatever  it  was,  if  Maz- 
zini had  an  opinion,  he  would  fight  for  it, 
insist  upon  it,  make  a  little  uproar  about 
it,  abuse  you  with  mock-earnestness  for 
believing  the  contrary.  That  would  not 
last  long ;  a  laugh  would  end  it ;  we  knew 
Mazzini's  way.  But  sometimes  the  differ- 
ence would  go  deeper,  and  then  it  was 
not  mock-earnestness,  but  real  earnestness, 
that  was  evoked.  Mazzini's  talk,  though 
never  ill-natured,  tended  to  be  critical.  In 
speaking  of  the  men  or  the  writers  he 
liked  and  admired  most,  he  would  arriv 
at  their  shortcomings,  if  he  did  not  begin 
with  them;  and  these  shortcomings,  ot 
course,  were  their  non-correspondence 
with  his  own  absolute  ideal.  Hence,  in 
avowing  your  own  liking  against  his,  in  a 
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case  where  your  feelings  were  stirred,  you 
might  be  tempted  to  put  a  shot  into  that 
ideal,  or  you  might  unawares  assault  one 
of  its  principles.  Then  he  was  down  upon 
yourself  You  also  were  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity ;  there 
was  a  touch  of  Maternalism  in  you, 
though  you  did  not  know  it ;  you  were,  at 
all  events,  an  Individualist,  or  (what  was 
as  bad  in  Mazzini's  vocabularly)  a  Classi- 
cist !  Naturally,  your  pugnacity  was 
roused  by  this,  as  he  liked  that  it  should 
be;  and  bang!  another  shot  at  his  ideal, 
right  at  the  centre-principle  this  time! 
You  tried  it  perhaps  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tremely abstract  and  metaphysical  query 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  Progress  notion. 
"If  the  notion  of  Progress  be  an  axiom, 
Mr.  Mazzini,  must  it  not  be  an  axiom  only 
in  reference  to  the  totality  of  things? 
Why  suppose  Progress,  or  God's  universal 
thought  towards  good,  locked  up  in  our 
earth,  or  in  the  procedure  of  that  shred  of 
creation  called  Humanity  ?  What  is  Hu- 
manity but  a  leaf  in  the  vast  tree  of 
leaves ;  and  may  not  this  leaf  be  blacken- 
ing and  dying  while  the  whole  tree  grows 
and  lives  ?  May  not  some  collective  com- 
motions and  tendencies  of  Humanity  be 
but  the  black  spots,  the  signs  of  rot  ?  If 
there  is  Progress  in  Humanity,  in  the 
sense  of  the  evolution  of  God's  universal 
thought  ol  good,  must  it  not  be  in  some 
subtler  and  more  complicated  way  than 
that  of  the  vague  axiom  ?"  You  do  not 
.mean  to  say  all  this;  but  you  came  to  be 


glad  you  did.  For  then  Mazzini  broke 
out,  and  he  grappled  you  with  the  yearn- 
ing of  an  apostle,  and  yet  with  a  rigor  of 
reasoning  and  an  acuteness  of  analysis 
which  you  were  hardly  prepared  to  expect 
from  your  ordinary  experience  of  him. 
One  such  occasion  I  particularly  remem- 
ber, on  which  for  two  hours  there  was  a 
discussion  of  this  kind,  so  intimate  and  so 
eager  that,  though  I  went  away  uncon- 
vinced on  the  main  point,  it  was  with  a 
sense  that  I  had  never  before  been  engag- 
ed in  such  an  exercise  of  give  and  take, 
or  had  my  mind  so  raked  and  refreshed  by 
the  encounter.  Few  such  conversations 
do  men's  habits  of  intercourse  now  allow, 
and  more  is  the  pity !  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  an  evening  with 
Mazzini  was  always,  or  often  so  severe  a 
matter.  Varied  and  interesting  chat,  with 
only  the  due  dash  of  the  very  seriously 
Mazzinian,  was  the  general  rule ;  and  you 
might  light  a  second  or  a  third  cigar.  It 
was  late  before  you  went  away ;  and,  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  was  not  to  re- 
main after  you  were  gone,  you  might 
have  his  company  for  some  little  distance 
through  the  dark  London  streets.  You 
parted  then  at  the  comer  of  some  nar- 
rower street  than  usual,  he  going  his  way, 
and  you  yours.  And  now  he  sleeps  for 
ever  in  Pisa,  by  the  Leaning  Tower,  unless 
they  remove  his  ashes  to  his  native  Genoa, 
or  to  the  great  Rome  which  he  defended 
once,  and  which  was  the  city  of  his  heart 
of  hearts.     Fare>vell,  Mazzini ! 
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NO.  III. — HONORE    DE    BALZAC. 


IBalzac  is  the  king  of  French  roman- 
cists,  and  will  reign  supreme  in  spite  of 
Hugo,  who  has  thrown  the  force  of  his 
life  into  poetry  and  politics.  Balzac  did 
no  such  foolishness :  poetry  was  impossi- 
ble to  him,  and  politics  mere  trifles  be- 
longing to  the  events  ot  the  day.  His 
dreams  alone  were  real,  and  out  of  the 
teeming  populace  of  phantoms  which  ten- 
anted them  he  created  the  "  Comddie 
Humaine,"  with  its  seven  or  eight  de- 
partments, its  five-and-forty  volumes,  or 
something  over  a  hundred  separate  sto- 

Balzac  was  incomprehensible  as  a  child, 


and  as  a  man  he  is  the  strangest  unioii  of 
splendid  sanity  and  mad  magic  that  Paris, 
great  city  of  bizarreries^  can  offer  us.  The 
comedy  of  his  life  might  fill  several  vol- 
umes, and  its  mysteriousness  would  afford 
food  for  bewildered  speculation  that  might 
extend  to  several  more.  If  Balzac  is  too 
big  to  include  in  a  single  article,  we  must 
try  and  show  a  gleam  of  his  wonderful 
eyes,  or  a  picture  of  him  at  work  in  his 
study,  a  garret  full  of  unmolested  spi- 
ders. 

Imaginative  writers  may  be  divided  in- 
to two  classes,  those  who  compose  under 
the  influence  of  natural  stimulants^  and 
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those  who  write  under  the  influence  of  ar- 
tificial stimulants.  As  there  is  a  natural 
paradise  which  is  the  happiness  of  health, 
and  an  artificial  paradise  which  is  opium, 
so  there  are  natural  and  artificial  energies, 
owing  to  natural  and  artificial  stimulants. 
He  who  makes  a  poem  because  he  is  in 
good  health,  or  because  he  has  been  en- 
joying fresh  air  apd  sunlight,  or  because 
he  has  seen  something  suggestive  which 
acts  upon  him  as  an  intellectual  spur,  is 
evolving  natural  energies  under  natural 
stimulant.  He  who  whips  a  laggard  brain 
into  excited  action  by  means  of  haschisch 
or  absinthe,  gin  or  champagne,  green  tea 
or  black  coffee,  is  evolving  artificial  ener- 
gies under  artificial  stimulus.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relative  qualities  of  work 
produced  under  natural  impulse  and  arti- 
ficial pressure  appears  to  be  not  quite  de- 
cided. 

A  work  composed  by  an  author  of  an 
exuberant  vitality  will  possess  a  healthful 
glow  that  can  not  fail  to  impress  itself  up- 
on the  reader  and  to  give  pleasure.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  work  produced  under 
conditions  of  artificial  excitement  will 
manifest  traces  of  such  to  the  reader:  it 
may  produce  in  him  an  intensity  of  emo- 
tion which  the  work  of  a  heartier  and 
more  comfortable  writer  might  not  be  able 
to  effect ;  but  with  all  the  pleasure  that  it 
gives  there  will  probably  be  frequently  co- 
existent a  sense  of  strain,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  composed. 
The  artificial  interest  may  be  more  absorb- 
ing for  the  time  :  the  natural  will  be  more 
charming  and  more  abiding. 

Balzac  worked  under  the  influence  of 
three  stimulants;  a  genuine  intellectual 
impulse  being  the  first  and  natural  one, 
while  the  artificial  stimulants  were  an  un- 
endurable load  of  debt,  which  he  bore  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  for  the  one,  and 
draughts  of  immensely  strong  cafi  noir  for 
the  other. 

His  was  by  no  means  a  laggard  brain, 
but  he  loved  to  whip  it  into  abnormal 
energy.  He  is  like  the  engineer  of  a  Mis- 
sissippi steamboat,  which  flies  through 
the  water  at  a  marvelous  rate  under  the 
pressure  of  an  immensely  powerful  screw. 
Balzac  is  such  an  engineer,  not  content 
with  the  ordinary  speed  of  his  vessel,  but 
cramming  the  furnace  with  pine  and  rosin, 
and  plugging  the  safety-valve  until  the 
pressure  of  steam  becomes  dangerous. 
And  the  steamboat  is  the  mechanical  part 


of  Balzac's  brain,  his  extraordinary  power 
of  will  serving  for  furnace  apd  engines. 

Balzac  was  born  at  Tours  in  1799.  His 
father,  a  somewhat  cold-blooded  follower 
of  Rabelais,  looked  upon  him  as  he  lay  in 
the  cradle,  and  said,  "  It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  be  the  father  of  a  fool." 

The  boy  soon  manifested  mysterious 
traits  of  character,  and  in  some  things  a 
wonderful  precocity.  He  was  unappre- 
ciated at  school,  and  while  there  was  ren- 
dered almost  imbecile  by  reason  of  a 
shock  inflicted  upon  his  over-sensitive 
nerves.  A  metaphysical  essay  which  he 
had  composed  on  the  power  of  tlie  will, 
and  had  hidden  in  his  box,  was  discovered 
and  dragged  to  the  light  by  a  jeering 
schoolmaster,  who  was  incapable  of  com- 
prehending it,  but  quite  capable  of  mad- 
dening such  a  boy  with  stinging  ridicule. 

He  was  a  very  singular  boy,  and  ima- 
gined himself  possessed  by  a  familiar  spirit. 
St.  Theresa  and  Madame  Guyon  were  a 
continuation  of  the  Bible  to  him.  His 
mother  possessed  all  tlie  works  of  Sweden- 
borg,  and  the  boy's  delight  was  to  take 
one  of  these  volumes  and  escape  into  the 
solitude  of  the  woods,  where  he  would 
pore  over  it  for  a  whole  day,  supported 
only  by  a  crust  of  bread.  Madame  de 
Stael  once  found  him  thus,  a  little  ragged 
boy  with  gleaming  eyes  and  pale  face,  im- 
mersed in  the  contemplation  of  "  Heaven 
and  Hell." 

Later  in  life  he  still  retained  his  myste- 
rious sentiment.  At  each  difficulty  over- 
come he  kissed  the  soft  hand  of  an  ima- 
ginary being  who  had  beautiful  eyes,  who 
was  elegant  and  rich,  and  who  was  some 
day  to  stroke  his  head  and  say,  tenderly, 
"  Thou  hast  suffered  much,  my  poor  an- 
gellpAnd  this  man  had  the  neck  of  a 
bull^r  an  athlete,  strong,  masculine  lips, 
and  a  mighty  nose.  "  Take  care  of  my 
nose,"  he  said  to  a  sculptor,  to  whom  he 
was  sitting  for  his  bust ;  "  my  nose  is  a 
world." 

M.  Thdophile  Gautier  presents  us  with 
a  most  interesting  sketch  of  Balzac's  man- 
ner of  work,  firom  which  we  translate  some 
passages.  The  great  novelist's  debts  were 
a  torture  to  him ;  but  when,  seated  before 
his  table,  in  his  monk's  frock,  in  the  midst 
of  the  silence  of  night,  he  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  white  sheets  of  paper, 
lit  by  the  flame  of  his  seven-candled  lamp, 
concentrated  by  a  green  shade,  in  taking 
the  pen  he  forgot  every  thing ;  and  then 
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began  a  strife  most  terrible.  In  these 
fearful  battles  of  the  night,  from  which  in 
the  morning  he  came  forth  broken,  but 
conqueror,  when  the  extinguished  ashes 
of  the  fire  made  chill  the  atmosphere  of 
his  chamber,  his  head  smoked,  and  from 
his  body  exhaled  a  steam  as  from  the 
bodies  of  horses  in  winter  time.  Often  a 
single  phrase  occupied  him  a  whole  vigil ; 
it  was  taken,  retaken,  twisted,  kneaded, 
hammered,  drawn  out,  shortened,  written 
in  a  hundred  different  manners;  whilst, 
strangely  enough,  the  necessary  and  abso- 
lute form  only  presented  itself  after  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  approximate  forms ;  with- 
out doubt  there  were  occasions  when  the 
molten  metal  of  his  thought  flowed  with  a 
jet  that  was  fuller  and  less  turgid,  but  there 
are  very  few  pages  of  Balzac  which  have 
remained  identical  with  the  first  rough 
draft.  His  manner  of  proceeding  was 
this ;  when  he  had  for  a  long  time  carried 
in  his  mind  and  Ihrd  a  subject,  with  a 
rapid,  rough,  blotted,  almost  hieroglyphic 
caligraphy,  he  traced  a  kind  of  sketch  in 
a  few  pages,  which  he  sent  to  the  printing- 
house,  whence  it  returned  in  the  form  of 
placards — that  is,  of  columns  of  letter- 
press printed  in  the  middle  of  large  leaves 
of  paper.  Balzac  read  carefully  these 
placards,  which  gave  already  to  his  em- 
bryo work  the  impersonal  character  which 
is  not  possessed  by  manuscript,  and  then 
applied  to  this  rough  draught  the  high  cri- 
tical faculty  which  he  possessed,  as  if  the 
question  had  been  of  the  work  of  some  one 
else.  He  operated  on  something;  with 
approval,  or  disapproval,  he  retained  or 
corrected,  but  above  all,  he  made  addi- 
tions. Lines  starting  from  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  or  the  end  of  phras^  led 
towards  the  margins,  on  the  right,  V  the 
left,  above,  below,  conducting  to  develop- 
ments, intercalations,  epithets,  adverbs. 
At  the  end  of  some  hours  of  work,  one 
would  have  called  it  a  spray  of  fireworks, 
as  drawn  by  a  child.  From  the  primitive 
text  started  rockets  of  style,  which  burst 
forth  on  all  sides.  Then  there  were 
crosses  simple;  crosses  re-crossed,  like 
those  in  heraldry ;  stars ;  suns ;  Arabian  or 
Roman  figures ;  Greek  or  French  charac- 
ters ;  all  imaginable  sigiis  of  reference  came 
into  one  grand  entanglement.  Slips  of 
paper,  fastened  with  wafers,  attached  by 
pins,  were  added  to  the  insuflicient  mar- 
gins ;  stripes  of  lines  in  fine  characters  to 
help  to  the  place,  and  full  themselves  of 


erasures,  for  a  correction  scarcely  made 
was  already  itself  corrected.  The  printed 
sheet  almost  disappeared  in  the  midst  of 
this  scrawl  of  cabalistic  appearance,  which 
the  compositors  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
stipulating  that  they  were  not  to  do  more 
than  an  hour  each  of  Balzac. 

The  following  day  they  would  bring 
him  back  the  sheets  with  the  corrections 
made,  that  already  increased  thqpi  by  one 
half  Balzac  set  to  work  again,  amplify- 
ing always,  adding  a  trait,  a  detail,  a  paint- 
ing, an  observation  of  manners,  a  charac- 
teristic word,  an  eflfective  phrase,  making 
the  idea  grasped  more  closely  by  the  form, 
bringing  himself  always  nearer  to  his  inte- 
rior impression,  choosing,  like  a  painter 
among  several  contours,  the  definitive 
line.  Often,  after  having  completed  the 
terrible  toil  with  that  intensity  of  applica- 
tion of  which  he  alone  was  capable,  he 
perceived  that  the  thought  had  become 
warped  in  the  execution,  that  an  episode 
predominated,  that  a  figure  which  he  had 
wished  to  be  secondary  for  general  efiect 
projected  beyond  his  plans;  and  mth  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  he  erased  courageously 
the  result  of  four  or  five  nights  of  labor. 
He  was  heroic  in  these  casualties.  Six, 
seven,  and  often  ten,  proofs  went  back  to 
the  printer  erased,  done  over  again,  with- 
out satisfying  the  desire  of  the  author  for 
perfection.  The  great  novelist  kept  chang- 
ing his  colors  just  like  a  painter  does  when 
he  can  not  get  the  effect  he  wishes.  His 
powerful  will  seems  to  have  acted  in  the 
place  of  patience. 

Balzac  endeavored  to  instill  the  princi- 
ples of  his  regime  of  life  into  his  confr}res^ 
Gautier  and  others,  who  wrought  with  a 
diametrically  opposite  creed.  They  were 
to  immure  themselves  for  two  or  three 
years,  said  Balzac ;  to  drink  only  water ; 
to  eat  soaked  beans,  like  Protogenes ;  to 
go  to  bed  at  sunset  and  rise  at  midnight ; 
to  work  until  mom,  and  then  employ  the 
day  in  revising,  expanding,  amending,  per- 
fecting, and  polishing  the  nocturnal  work, 
in  correcting  proofs,  taking  notes,  making 
the  necessary  studies,  and  living  altogether 
in  the  most  absolute  chastity.  He  im- 
pressed these  notions  upon  his  friends  with 
such  earnestness  that,  after  listening  often, 
they  at  length  made  the  experiment  of  ar- 
riving at  genius  this  way.  They  rose 
several  times  at  midnight,  and  after  taking 
the  inspiring  coflfee,  made  according  to 
prescription,  sat  down  before  a  table  to 
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work  after  the  manner  of  Balzac.  But, 
alas!  sleep  came  upon  them,  and  their 
heads  and  the  table  were  soon  glued  to- 
gether. Use  had  become  second  nature 
to  Balzac.  For  a  long,  long  time  his  daily 
food  was  three  sous'  worth  of  bread,  two 
of  milk,  and  three  of  sausage-meat.  His 
lodging,  a  wretched  garret,  cost  him  also 
three  sous,  and  the-  same  amount  was  re- 
quired for  the  midnight  oil.  Balzac's  sole 
stimulant  was  coffee :  tobacco,  under  every 
form,  he  anathematized,  and  dubbed  those 
imbeciles  who  indulged  in  it.  He  gives 
vent  to  some  of  his  spleen  about  it  in  his 
"  Th^orie  des  Excitants  ;"  and,  in  revenge, 
his  biographer  brings  together  a  number 
of  names  to  show  that  neither  are  smokers 
of  necessity  imbeciles  to  begin  with  ;  nor 
do  they  become  imbeciles  on  account  of 
their  indulgence.  Goethe  and  Henri 
Heine,  we  are  told,  did  not  smoke — and 
they  were  Germans,  too :  Byron  smoked ; 
Victor  HugQ  does  not ;  nor  did  the  late 
Alexandre  Dumas ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  long  list  can  be  pointed  to,  containing 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Eugene  Sue,  Madame 
Dudevant,  (Georges  Sand,)  Merim^e,  Paul 
de  Saint  Victor,  Emile  Augier,  Ponsard, 
who  are  or  were  smokers;  to  whom  we 
may  add  the  compiler  himself,  M.  Th^o- 
phile  Gautier,  who  is  not  only  fond  of  the 
weed,  but  has  been  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated club  which  had  sittings  for  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  dawamesk,  that  ele- 
gant preparation  of  haschisch. 

Balzac's  life,  which  was  one  continued 
struggle  against  debt  and  his  nature,  both 
conspired  to  make  gold  the  important  ele- 
ment of  the  world,  as  seen  by  him.  Nov- 
elists before  his  time  had  endowed  their 
heroes  with  a  mystical  lamp  of  Aladdin, 
which  rendered  all  sordid  cares  unneces- 
sary. Balzac,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
"  Peau  de  Chagrin,"  makes  a  lover  dis- 
turbed not  only  to  know  if  he  has  moved 
the  heart  of  the  beloved  one,  but  whether 
he  has  money  enough  to  pay  for  their  cab- 
hire  home.  Among  his  other  wonderful 
acquirements,  Balzac  had  a  great  capacity 
for  calculation,  and  for  comprehending 
large  operations  of  finance.  These  he  in- 
troduced abundantly  into  his  novels,  where, 
in  a  time  when  finance  did  not  occupy  so 
conspicuous  a  position  in  the  world  at 
large  as  it  does  to-day,  they  gave  rise  to 
numerous  discussions  and  calculations 
amongst  grave  commercial  readers.  He 
could  make  the  plainest  things  interesting 


by  elaboration  and  graphic  depiction  of 
detail.  He  would  bestow  as  much  pains 
upon  the  most  minute  circumstances  of 
the  most  sordid  life  as  upon  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  character  of  his  most  elevated 
heroine.  Nothing  was  too  great  or  too 
small  for  his  pen.  Balzac's  novel  "  Le 
Peau  de  Chagrin"  brought  liim  in  some 
money,  and  he  immediately  turned  his 
little  rooms  into  boudoirs  hung  with  silk 
and  lace.  At  this  time  he  carried  the 
wonderful  walking-stick  which  has  so  of- 
ten been  heard  of.  "  Was  it  really  a  walk- 
ing-stick ?"  asks  Madame  de  Girardin. 
"  What  an  enormous  walking-stick  !  To 
what  giant  does  such  a  big  walking-stick 
belong  ?  A  sort  of  club  formed  of  tur- 
quoises, gold,  and  marvelous  chiselings  ; 
and  behind  all  that  two  large  black  eyes, 
(the  owner's)  more  brilliaht  than  precious 
stones."  This  walking-stick  Balzac  was 
wont  to  take  with  him  to  the  opera,  and 
exhibit  it  conspicuously  in  front  of  his 
box. 

At  this  proud  period  of  his  life  he  met 
with  Georges  Sand,  who  was  his  junior  in 
literature.  She  brings  out,  with  a  marvel- 
ous vividness,  the  salient  points  in  a  most 
incomprehensible  character.  This  is  her 
description  of  him  :  "  Puerile  and  power- 
ful, always  envious  of  a  bibelot^  and  never 
jealous  of  a  glory;  sincere  to  modesty, 
boasting  to  lies,  confident  in  himself  and 
in  others,  very  expansive,  very  good,  and 
very  foolish,  with  an  inward  sanctuary  of 
reason  into  which  he  retired  that  he  might 
reign  supreme  in  his  work;  cynical  in 
chastity,  drunk  in  drinking  water,  intem- 
perate in  work,  and  sober  in  all  other  pas- 
sions, positive  and  romantic  to  equal  ex- 
cess, credulous  and  skeptical,  full  of  con- 
trasts and  of  mysteries,  such  was  Balzac." 
An  anecdote  which  Madame  Sand  relates 
of  him  is  also  very  characteristic  of  his 
capricious  carelessness,  and  dreaminess : 
"  One  evening  when,  in  a  strange  manner, 
we  had  dined  with  Balzac,  (I  think  that 
the  dinner  was  composed  of  boiled  beef, 
a  melon,  and  champagne,)  he  went  to  put 
on  a  fine  new  dressing-gown,  on  purpose 
to  show  it  to  us,  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
young  girl ;  and  thus  arrayed,  and  with  a 
candlestick  in  his  hand,  he  insisted  on  ac- 
companying us  as  far  as  the  railing  of  the 
Luxembourg.  It  was  late,  the  place  was 
deserted,  and  I  observed  to  him  that  he 
might  be  assassinated  on  his  way  home. 
*  Not  at  all,'  said  he,  *  if  I  meet  thieves, 
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they  will  take  me  for  a  madman,  and  they 
will  be  afraid  of  me ;  or  for  a  prince,  and 
they  will  respect  me.'  It  was  a  fine  calm 
night.  He  accompanied  us  thus,  carrying 
his  wax  candle  alight  in  a  pretty  silver- 
gilt,  chiseled  candlestick,  and  talking  of 
four  Arab  horses,  which  he  had  not  then, 
which  he  would  have  soon,  which  he  nev- 
er has  had,  and  which,  for  some  time,  he 
finnly  believed  he  had.  He  would  have 
reconducted  us  to  the  other  end  of  Paris, 
had  we  allowed  him  to  do  so." 

At  this  time  he  was  fameus  enough  to 
be  able  to  make  money,  although  he  had 
not  enough  to  pay  off  his  enormous  load 
of  debt.  At  the  time  of  his  extreme  pov- 
erty, when  volume  after  volume  was  pub- 
lished only  to  fall  flat  before  an  unappre- 
ciative  public,  and  his  garret  was  very 
bare  of  furniture,  this  faculty  which  he 
possessed,  of  making  real  and  vivid  the 
dreams  of  his  imagination,  proved  of  great 
service  to  him.  When  he  looked  round 
his  sordid  little  room,  no  broken-down 
furniture  or  cobwebbed  walls  met  his  eyes, 
but  he  saw  the  room  as  it  was  in  his  vi- 
sions, full  of  costly  ornament,  hangings  of 
silk,  pillars  of  marble,  and  fittings  of  scent- 
ed woods  and  of  gold.  A  mar\'elous  fa- 
culty, a  useful  one,  could  we  but  gain  pos- 
session of  it. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  about  Balzac's 
dreams ;  they  were  so  absolutely  real  to 
him  that  they  impressed  others  with  a 
feeling  of  reality,  and,  indeed,  there  was 
the  evidence  of  so  keen  an  instinct  ac- 
companying them,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  that  they  might  not  be  real.  At 
one  time  he  wrote  a  story — the  history  of 
fl,  noble  Venetian,  who,  having  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  well  of  the  ducal  palace, 
had  fallen,  while  making  a  subterranean 
passage  in  order  to  effect  his  escape,  upon 
the  secret  treasure  of  tlie  republic,  of 
which  he  had  brought  a  large  portion 
away  with  him  with  the  aid  of  a  gaoler 
whom  he  had  won  over.  As  the  story 
ran,  its  hero,  Facino  Cane,  having  become 
blind,  had  still  kept  the  gift  of  second 
sight,  and  he  offered  to  the  author  to 
guide  him  towards  that  immense  hoard  of 
wealth,  if  he  would  but  pay  his  expenses 
for  the  journey.  Balzac  seemed  to  identi- 
fy himself  with  Facino  Cane,  and  worked 
out  a  plan  with  such  fineness  of  detail  and 
apparent  truthfulness — believing  in  it  in 
his  way,  himself,  we  must  remember — that 
he  shortly  made  others  share  his  convic- 


tion. They  were  to  share  the  profits,  and 
picks  and  proper  tools  for  disinterring  the 
treasure  were  to  be  procured,  with  which 
they  were  to  start  according  to  his  direc- 
tions. Unfortunately,  money  failed  these 
possessors  of  enthusiastic  brains — the  mo- 
ney wherewith  they  were  to  have  paid 
their  passage;  and,  in  time,  the  excite- 
ment wore  off.  Another  reality  of  Bal- 
zac's imagination  possessed  a  sounder 
foundation  in  fact  His  dream  was  of 
some  silver  mines  in  Sardinia  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  and  he 
thought  that  after  being  treated  by  the 
imperfect  processes  of  olden  times,  the  re- 
fuse would  still  contain  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  metal  to  make  its  working  remuner- 
ative. The  idea  proved  a  just  one,  but  it 
was  rashly  told,  and  made  the  fortune  of 
some  one  who  was  not  Balzac.  In  his 
enthusiasm  he  had  borrowed  money,  and 
started  at  once  for  Sardinia.  While  on 
board  the  vessel  which  was  ^taking  him 
thither,  he  imparted  to  the  captain  his 
idea.  He  procured  samples  from  the 
mines,  and  returned  to  Paris  to  have  them 
tested.  They  were  found  to  contain  sil- 
ver, and  Balzac  then  applied  to  the  Sardi- 
nian government  for  authority  to  make  ex- 
cavations. Alas  for  genius  !  business  had 
outwitted  it,  and  the  concession  had  been 
already  made  to  the  treacherous  cap- 
tain. 

At  Balzac's  house,  we  learn  from  M. 
Gautier,  upon  the  shelves  of  a  book-case, 
composed  of  his  own  works  alone,  was  to 
be  seen  each  different  proof  of  the  same 
work  bound  in  a  separate  volume,  from 
the  first  sketch  to  the  completed  book. 
Near  these  volumes  was  a  volume  of  sin- 
ister physiognomy,  bound  in  black  mo- 
rocco, without  clasps  or  gilding.  By  its 
side  was  a  copy  of  the  well-known  "Contes 
Drolatiques,"  but  the  title  of  the  mys- 
terious black  volume  itself  is  unknown  to 
fame.  It  was  lettered  "  Comptes  Melan- 
coliques,"  and  contained  the  list  of  Bal- 
zac's ancient  debts,  expired  bills,  memo- 
randa, and  all  the  debris  of  a  series  of 
complicated  accounts.  This  was  just  Bal- 
zac's humor.  The  "  Comptes  Melanco- 
liques"  had  absorbed  as  definite  a  share  of 
his  life  as  the  "  Contes  Drolatiques;"  why 
then  should  they  not  be  treated  as  hand- 
somely ?  If  we  want  to  produce  a  com- 
plete picture  of  our  life,  by  all  means  let 
us  have  our  tradesmen's  bills  bound  in 
morocco  by  the  side  of  the  works  of  our 
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imagination.  Why  not  put  the  real  and 
the  ideal  side  by  side  ?  Balzac  did  so, 
but  the  real  appears  to  have  been  ideal 
to  him,  and  the  ideal  real. 

When  Balzac  had  gained  some  income 
from  his  works  he  bought  a  little  estate 
called  Les  jfardies^  on  the  road  from  Se- 
vres to  Ville  d'Avray.  Of  course  he  im- 
mediately began  a  new  series  of  his  usual 
castles-in-the-air  with  regard  to  this  prop- 
erty. He  was  going  to  plant  vines  of  a 
peculiarly  fine  quality;  he  would  grow 
pine-apples  in  enormous  profusion,  which 
he  would  sell  in  Paris  at  five  fi'ancs  each 
instead  of  the  ordinary  price  of  a  louis. 
He  calculated  on  a  gain  of  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  from  this  project.  A  shop 
was  to  have  been  rented  in  Paris  for  the 
exclusive  sale  of  this  remarkably-grown 
fruit.  The  sign-board  was  to  contain  no- 
thing but  these  words  :  "  Pine-apples  from 
the  Jardies."  Alas  !  Balzac's  nostril  had 
opened  wide  to  an  imaginary  breath  of 
tropical  air  which  was  to  be  the  food  of  his 
pine-apples ;  and  one  day  the  snow  fell  si- 
lently on  the  beds  where  they  were  to  have 
grown,  taking  away  the  dream  of  south- 
em  climes  and  of  profit  from  the  pine-ap- 
ples at  a  blow. 

On  this  piece  of  land  he  had  a  house 
built  after  his  own  designs.  Its  architec- 
ture, therefore,  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  tliat  practiced  in  dreamland  than  of  the 
sober  characteristics  of  earthly  builders. 
When  the  house,  consisting  of  large  airy 
rooms,  commanding  a  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  was  finished,  one  of  the 
masons  chanced  to  suggest  to  Balzac  the 
question  as  to  where  the  staircase  was  to 
be  placed.  Alas !  a  staircase  had  not  en- 
tered into  Balzac's  dreams,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  had  been  no  part  of  the 
building  prepared  for  its  reception.  But 
Balzac's  mind  rose  to  the  emergency. 
*'  Since  the  staircase  is  inclined  to  master 
me  in  my  own  house,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
turn  it  out  of  doors."  This  he  did,  and 
it  is,  doubtless,  to  this  house,  that  Gautier 
makes  allusion  when  he  says  that  it  offer- 
ed an  architectural  disposition  of  an  ex- 
tremely singular  kind,  for  one  had  to  enter 
it  a  little  after  the  fashion  that  wine  enters 
bottles.  The  entrance  door  was  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
scend three  stages  to  arrive  at  the  first 
floor.  The  furniture  of  the  house,  too, 
was  as  singular  as  its  architecture.  It  was 
magnificent,  in  a  way.     In  one  place  were 


wainscotings  of  violet  ebony,  in  anothtv 
tapestries  from  the  Gobelins,  in  another 
Venetian  glass ;  here  were  adornments  of 
Parian  marble,  there  was  a  pedestal  of 
cedar,  above,  a  ceiling  painted  by  Dela- 
croix, below,  a  carpet,  of  Aubusson;  to 
one  room  doors  like  those  of  Trianon,  to 
another  a  mosaic  floor,  inlaid  with  all  the 
rarest  woods  of  the  isles.  But  alas!  all 
this  was  but  ideal,  and  the  places  of  these 
splendid  articles  of  furniture  were  but  in- 
dicated by  their  names  being  inscribed  in 
charcoal  upon  the  walls  which  were  bare 
or  covered  with  grey  paper.  M.  L^on 
Gozian,  an  intimate  friend  of  Balzac's, 
being  his  guest  one  day,  took  charcoal 
himself,  and  wrote  upon  the  stucco  in 
larger  characters  than  marked  the  places 
of  the  other  ornaments :  "  Here  is  a  pic- 
ture by  Raphael,  beyond  all  price  ^  and  such 
as  the  world  has  ne%^er  yet  seen,"  Balzac, 
in  his  garret  years  before,  had  been  able 
so  completely  to  invest  even  its  scanty 
squalid  furniture  with  an  ideal  aspect  pro- 
ceeding from  his  own  dreamland,  that  his 
chimeras  were  now  too  deeply  rooted  for 
his  friend's  pleasantry  to  excite  in  him  any 
thing  else  but  laughter.  Is  then  the  world 
of  imagination  just  as  real  as  the  world  of 
fact  ?  To  natures  so  constituted  as  to  be 
able  to  accept  it  as  such,  certainly  it  is  ; 
but  here  we  are  verging  on  Berkeley  ism 
and  must  stop  before  we  become  too  me- 
taphysical. 

Balzac's  furniture  was  magnificent, 
though  imaginary.  The  tea  which  he 
offered  to  his  friends  at  his  social  board 
was  equally  rccherchS,  and  possessed,  in 
addition,  some  foundation  in  fact.  His 
tea  and  his  coffee — not  to  name  the  onion 
pit'rhe^  made  after  his  receipt,  and  possess- 
ing virtues  both  hygienic  and  symbolic — 
were  exquisitely  fine,  and  the  admiration 
of  his  friends.  This  tea,  we  learn,  fine 
as  Latakieh  snuff",  yellow  as  Venetian 
gold,  was  never  given  to  the  profane.  It 
was  necessary  to  submit  to  a  species  of 
initiation  before  enjoying  the  right  to  taste 
it.  It  was  kept  in  a  precious  box,  like  a 
relic,  and  enveloped  in  silken  paper  cover- 
ed with  hieroglyphics.  Whilst  unfolding 
the  paper  which  contained  it,  Balzac  would  • 
always  begin  to  tell  its  history.  The  sun 
did  not  ripen  it,  except  for  the  En)peror  of 
China.  First-class  mandarins  were  ap- 
pointed, by  a  privilege  of  birth,  to  water 
it  and  to  nurture  it  when  growing.  Young 
girls,  virgins,  gathered  it  before  sunrise, 
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and  singing  carried  it  to  the  feet  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  This  enchanted  tea 
was  only  produced  in  one  sacred  province 
in  China,  and  this  sacred  province  only 
supplied  a  few  pounds  of  it  for  the  use  of 
his  imperial  Majesty  and  the  eldest  sons  of 
his  august  house.  By  special  grace,  the 
Emperor  of  China,  on  his  gift-days,  sent 
some  rare  handfuls  of  it  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  From  his  minister  had  Balzac 
obtained  his  precious  store,  and  the  last 
quantity  Von  Humboldt  had  supplied  him 
with.  Balzac's  wines,  too,  had  wonderful 
histories  attached  to  them,  each  bottle  pos- 
sessing its  own.  This  Bordeaux  had  been 
three  times  round  the  world;  this  run 
came  from  a  cask  that  had  been  tossed 
more  than  a  century  by  the  sea,  and  which 
had  had  to  be  cut  open  with  an  axe,  the 
madrepores  and  seaweeds  had  grown  so 
thick  about  it.  To  sit  at  Balzac's  table 
and  listen  to  these  stories,  told  with  serious 
air  and  every  appearance  of  reality,  must 
have  been  a  sore  trial  of  the  risible  facul- 
ties. He  believed  in  the  personages  who 
peopled  his  romances  in  just  as  absolute  a 
manner.  A  friend  of  his  addressed  him 
one  day  on  theisubject  of  some  individual 
then  living.  **  Let  us  talk  of  realities,  ra- 
ther," said  Balzac;  "what  do  you  think 
of  Eugenie  Grandet  ?"  Eugdnie  Grandet 
was  the  heroine  of  one  of  his  novels.  This 
was  by  no  means  affectation  on  Balzac's 
part :  the  world  he  had  peopled  with  his 
array  of  moving  characters  was  the  essen- 
tially real  world  to  him.  A  person  once 
imagined  by  him  became  no  longer  the 
creation  of  his  own  brain,  but  a  living 
reality  that  he  might  speak  well  or  ill  of, 
just  as  freely  as  of  any  persons  who  might 
be  seen  around  him. 

And  the  man  of  these  mysterious  eccen- 
tricities, these  even  childish  crotchets  and 
exaggerations,  is  the  greatest  novelist  of 
France — is  the  author  of  the  grand  plan  of 
the  "  Comddie  Humaine,"  containing  so 
many  living  creatures,  that  he  is  styled  by 
one  of  his  biographers — as  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, with  his  fondness  for  a  sensational 
niot^  styled  Shakspe;^re — "The  man  who 
has  created  most  after  God.'* 

Balzac  became  known  and  looked  up  to 
with  a  certain  comic  awe  by  the  populace 
of  Paris  as  a  great  original.  When  he  had 
wandered,  as  his  manner  was,  through 
woods  and  fields  and  roads  for  the  whole 
of  the  night,  and  had  stepped  into  a  public 
conveyance  to  return,  he  would  find  him- 


self, as  a  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
wholly  destitute  of  coin.  The  driver,  know- 
ing the  strange  figure  with  disordered  dress 
and,  possibly,  only  in  slippers,  to  be  Bal- 
zac, was  proud  to  convey  him  without  re- 
ceiving a  sou.  When  he  traveled  abroad 
— as  he  often  did  to  verify  the  most  trifling 
particular  which  he  might  be  introducing 
into  one  of  his  romances — ^some  money,  of 
course,  was  necessary.  His  mode  of  pay- 
ing the  postilions  in  a  country  where  he 
knew  neither  the  language  nor  the  tariffs,  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  him.  "  I  did 
not  know  a  word  of  the  language  of  the 
country,"  says  he,  "  nor  did  I  know  the 
value  of  its  current  coin,  but  I  do  know 
the  human  heart,  which  is  the  same  in  all 
countries,  and  I  understand  physiognomy; 
so  this  is  what  I  did :  I  had  a  bag  which  I 
filled  with  small  silver  money,  and  each 
time  that  the  horses  were  to  be  changed, 
I  took  this  bag  in  my  hand  ;  the  postilion 
then  came  to  the  door  of  the  carriage;  I 
looked  searchingly  into  his  eyes  while  I 
dropped  into  his  hand  one  coin — two  coins 
— then  three — four,  or  ever  so  many,  until 
at  last  I  saw  him  smile.  Now  as  soon  as 
I  saw  him  smile,  I  understood  that  I  had 
given  him  a  coin  too  many.  Quickly  I 
withdrew  that  coin,  and  my  man  was  paid." 
This  anecdote  shows  us  Balzac  as  he  was 
— possessing  the  simplicity  of  a  child  uni- 
ted with  the  profoundest  insight  and  the 
deepest  philosophy.  But  in  small  things 
wisdom  is  apt  to  overreach  itself;  and  we 
fear  that  if  he  had  tried  a  second  time  this 
original  mode  of  settling  the  score,  our 
worthy  postilion — supposing  him  to  be 
equal  in  wit  to  the  ordinary  run  of  his 
class — would  have  refrained  from  smiling 
for  an  unconscionable  time. 

Balzac  is  styled,  and  very  justly,  the  Re- 
alist of  Romance;  he  might  with  equal 
justice  be  called  the  Spiritualist  of  Ro- 
mance. Those  who  would  learn  with 
what  cruel  candor  he  can  expose  the  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart  should  read  his 
description  of  the  two  daughters  in  "  Dad- 
dy Goriot."  These  are  much  more  basely 
ungrateful  than  the  daughters  of  King 
Lear;  and,  as  some  one  has  remarked, 
there  is  no  Cordelia  in  Balzac's  story  to  re- 
lieve the  darkness  of  the  picture.  But  he 
does  not  care  to  do  away  with  the  sombre 
expressions  of  life  :  they  constitute  for  him 
literary  food  just  as  satisfactory  as  the 
bright  pictures.  He  has  been  describ- 
ed as  a  man  standing  before  a  beautiful 
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mirror  by  which  he  could  see  a  spot  up- 
on his  face,  and  who  would  be  content  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  mirror  without 
removing  the  spot  it  had  shown  him.  It 
was  so  with  his  regard  of  life.  He  accept- 
ed life  as  it  was,  and  described  it  as  he 
found  it.  He  was  an  artist  and  not  a  mor- 
alist. Those  who  would  seek  that  element 
in  his  works  which  is  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree opposed  to  his  hard  and  sometimes 
tedious  realism,  should  read  the  mystical 
story  called  "  S^raphita,"  where  we  seem  to 
breathe  a  strange  atmosphere  as  from  an- 
other world.  In  "  Louis  Lambert"  niay 
be  found  many  details  of  his  early  life,  and 
in  "  Facino  Cane,"  of  his  later  experiences. 
A  work  that  attracted  much  attention,  es- 
pecially from  the  sex  to  which  it  refers,  is 
his  "  Woman  of  Thirty."  Balzac  showed 
that  a  woman  at  that  age  need  not  con.si- 
der  herself  upon  the  shelf,  but  might  be 
just  as  attractive  as  her  younger  and,  con- 
sequently, envied  sisters.  Naturally,  the 
women  of  thirty  flocked  to  discover  Bal- 
zac's receipt. 

Any  one  who  has  a  few  years  to  spare 
would  find  plenty  of  employment  in  a  life  of 
Balzac  There  are  abundant  materials  for 
such  a  work ;  and  we  should  thence  learn 
what  a  strange  mortal  the  man  was.  He 
lived  for  very  many  years  the  life  of  a  her- 


mit, undergoing  such  privations  and  disap- 
pointments as  would  have  broken  the  back 
of  most  men.  He  lived  quite  a  life  of  his 
own,  making,  in  fact,  a  world  of  his  own 
imaginations  to  live  in.  And  his  imagina- 
tions were  so  vividly  real.  He  copied  no 
one  for  the  characters  of  his  novels  ;  but 
when  he  saw  any  one  that  he  desired  to 
embody  in  a  volume,  he  seemed  to  live  the 
life  of  his  hero  and  to  enter  into  all  the 
plans  of  life  of  such  a  character,  whetlier 
workman  or  prince,  just  as  if  they  were  his 
own.  His  humor  was  often  childish  and 
yet  always  irresistible ;  and  his  eloquence 
had  a  marv^elously  seductive  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  Balzac  was  a  magi- 
cian, and  even  the  strongest  brains  "were 
subject  to  his  fascination. 

The  being  who  was  to  say  to  him,  "  Thou 
liast  suffered  much,  my  good  angel,"  came 
at  last.  She  was  a  Russian  lady,  and  was 
passionately  adored  by  Balzac,  who,  before 
he  married,  had  attained  fame  and  power. 
He  lived  to  enjoy  the  result  of  those  long 
hard  years  of  night-long  toil  and  rigid 
economy,  b^t  for  a  short  time  only. 
He  died  in  1850;  and  the  news  of 
his  death  fell  like  a  blow  upon  all  Paris. 
He  lies  in  P^re  la  Chaise;  and  the  one 
word,  "Balzac,"  is  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb. 
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BY  JOHN   MACDONALD,   M.A. 


In  the  heart  of  the  desolate  Campine 
stands  one  of  the  more  modem  houses 
founded  by  that  most  remarkable  of 
Christian  monastic  Orders — the  Order  of 
La  Trappe.  Situated  midway  between 
Antwerp  and  Tumhout,  it  is  named  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  Westmael ;  to 
distinguish  it,  first,  from  the  Norman  foun- 
dation ;  and,  secondly,  from  all  the  other 
silent  sister-communities  that  have  been 
planted,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
far  and  wide  over  the  world — in  American 
backwoods,  as  recently  in  Algeria,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ex-Emperor,  and  in 
the  Roman  Campagna,  after  special  invi- 
tation by  the  Pope^ — ^and  each  of  which 
bears  a  special,  as  well  as  the  general, 
name. 

I  propose  giving  some  description  of 
the  life  led  by  these  Westmael  (and  theie- 


fore  by  all  Trappist)  monks ;  and  of  the  lo- 
cality in  which,  as  if  in  **  a  sheltered  nook 
in  the  stormy  hill-side  of  the  world,"  they 
chant  their  hymns,  and  till  their  fields,  in 
culpably  contemptuous  indifference  to  the 
De  Becker  politics,  and  still  graver  con- 
cerns, of  their  Belgian  fellow-mortals.  Even 
the  slightest  correct  sketch  of  this  clois- 
tral life  would  have  its  interest.  For,  if 
monasticism  be  what  its  emotional  advo- 
cate calls  it,  "  the  definite  form  of  Chris- 
tian life,"  the  Trappists  are  living  the  most 
definite  form  of  all.  They  show  us  mon- 
asticism at  its  best. 

But,  for  a  fair  understanding  of  our 
contemporary  ascetics,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  at  least  an  outline  of  the  story  of 
the  founder  himself,  the  renowned  Abbot 
Ranc^,  who,  again,  was  one  in  a  series  of 
reformers.     A  few  brief  sentences  must 
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suffice    for    the    period    before    Ranch's 
time. 

By  anachronism,  St.  *  Benedict  may  be 
styled  the  first  Trappist.  Westmael,  Chi- 
mey,  Fourges,  are  but  latest  editions  of 
the  monastery  which  he  founded,  at  Monte 
Cassino,  more  than  twelve  hundred  years 
ago.  Undoubtedly,  his  time  favored 
those  feelings  and  notions  which  have 
sometimes  impelled  even  the  noblest 
minds  to  flee  to  the  cloister  from  the  evil 
in  the  world,  rather  than  manfully  battle 
with  it,  side  by  side  with  men  their  broth- 
ers. The  spectacle  of  moral  dissolution — 
in  the  State,  of  selfish  luxury  and  evil  pas- 
sions which  left  the  Empire  a  prey  of  a 
worthier  race,  the  "  barbarous  Teuton  ;" 
and  in  the  Church,  of  universal,  bitter 
strife  over  futile  dogma— convinced  the 
fugitives  of  Monte  Cassino  that  this  world 
is  but  "a  vain  show,"  thai:  evil  is  tri- 
umphant, and  that  the  sole  purpose  of  a 
Christian  man's  life  ought  to  be  the  rescue 
of  his  own  particular  soul  from  the  gene- 
ral muddle.  And,  indeed,  it  was  enough 
to  make  tlie  devils  laugh,  that  Gothic 
kingdoms,  and  fighting  hordes  of  illiterate 
Vandals,  should  be  classed  according  to 
their  views  on  the  Arian  heresy.  St.  Ben- 
edict "  protested ;"  though  not  after  the 
Oriental  manner — "  cross-legged,  and  star- 
ing foolishly  atop  of  his  pillar."  Medita- 
tion and  prayer  were,  of  course,  the  main 
business  of  a  Benedictine  monk :  "  Is  it 
not,"  said  the  founder,  "  for  the  amend- 
ment of  our  sins  that  the  days  of  our  life 
are  prolonged  like  a  dream  ?"  "  But," 
said  he  also,  "  laziness  is  the  enemy  of  the 
soul ;"  and  he  set  apart  for  manual  labor, 
in  field  or  workshop,  the  seven  hours  which 
remained  after  seven  had  been  apportion- 
ed to  religious  service,  four  to  study  and 
contemplation,  and  six  to  meals  and  sleep. 
The  slender  wants  of  the  community  be- 
ing first  satisfied,  the  surplus  produce  was 
to  be  sold  under  current  prices,  or  given 
to  the  j)Oor,  gratis.  No  monk  was  to 
"  possess"  any  thing,  however  much  his  la- 
bors might  have  increased  the  wealth  of 
the  monastery  to  which  he  had  for  ever- 
more surrendered  his  individuality.  His 
food  was  a  bare  sufiiciency  of  bread,  milk, 
vegetables,  and  water.  He  was  specially 
enjoined  to  practice  the  virtue  of  hospital- 
ity :  "  Is  it  not  Christ  who  shall  one  day 
say  to  us,  *  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took 
me  in  ?' "  This  is  why  our  friend,  the 
Westmael  janitor,  falls  on  his  knees  before 


the  visitor  who  seeks  his  hospitality — ^he 
recognizes  in  him  the  person  of  Christ. 
After  four  centuries  the  Order  had  grown 
very  rich.  But  a  pauper  community,  roll- 
ing in  wealth,  was  too  much  even  for  clois- 
tral human  nature.  So  the  monks  gave 
way ;  and  hardly  in  any  Benedictine  mon- 
astery in  Europe  remained  there  a  trace  of 
the  old  religious  life. 

At  last  came  Robert  of  Molesme.  He 
began  his  work  of  reform  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century.  But  his  monks  fear- 
ed neither  God  nor  man.  Sick  of  him 
and  his  remonstrances,  they  ended  by 
driving  him  away.  But  t^-enty-one  of 
them  followed  him  to  his  retreat,  near 
Citeaux,  where  were  only  swamps,  woods, 
bears,  and  wolves.  There  they  founded 
the  first  monastery  of  the  Cistercian  Or- 
der, whose  "  rule,"  framed  by  St.  Stephen, 
second  abbot,  was  almost  wholly  a  resto- 
ration of  the  primitive  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. The  Cistercians  spread  rapidly,  and 
in  less  than  a  century  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred of  their  establishments  were  scatter- 
ed over  France,  Germany,  England,  Ire- 
land, Denmark,  and  Scandinavia.  Among 
these  was  the  Norman  house  of  La  Trappe, 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  under  the  auspices  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Order  and  most  notable  man  of  his 
time,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  was  then 
preaching  Europe  into  its  second  crusade. 
Redeunt  Saturnia  regna.  The  monks 
again  grew  wealthy,  then  lazy  and  fat,  and 
in  every  way  vicious;  so  that,  long  before 
the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  not  a 
spark  of  moral  or  religious  life  left  in 
them. 

In  the  race  to  perdition,  the  Monks  of 
La  Trappe  had  well  outstripped  their 
brothers  of  the  cloister — which  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  Robert  of  Molesme,  could  he 
have  returned  to  earth,  would  have  open- 
ed his  eyes  in  amazement  at  any  Trappist 
calling  himself  a  monk.  For,  in  the  olden 
time,  the  Cistercian  had  gone  about  in 
black  scapulary,  white  gown  with  rope  gir- 
dle, and  shoes  of  roughly  whittled  wood; 
and  he  looked  like  his  low  diet.  But  that 
stout,  horrid,  muddle-eyed  fellow  there, 
with  hunting  coat  for  gown,  and  jack -boots 
for  sandals,  and  shot-bag  where  his  beads 
ought  to  be — who  could  take  him  for  a 
Cistercian,  and  call  him  nianpere  ?  Parti- 
cularly if  the  holy  "  father"  should  cock 
his  pistol  and  say,  "  Thy  money  or  thy  life." 
The  Trappist  monks  were  noted  for  their 
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exploits  in  this  way,  and  it  was  by  reason 
of  their  Dick  Turpin  weakness  that  the 
Norman  peasantry  always  spoke  of  them 
as  the  "  banditti  of  La  Trappe."  Nor  few, 
is  it  said,  were  the  murders  committed  by 
these  reverend  prowlers  in  the  quiet  of  their 
woods,  and  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
assisting  each  other  at  mass.  But  the 
poor  men  were  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
Their  lord  the  abbot  they  had  never  seen. 
His  business  was  to  pocket  his  emolu- 
ments ;  to  intrust  Dominus  Prior  with  the 
misconduct  of  affairs ;  and  to  amuse  him- 
self, also  after  a  wild  fashion,  in  the  gay 
city  of  Paris,  with  his  fiddles,  and  his  wo- 
men, and  his  wine. 

This  "  commendatory,"  though  not  com- 
mendable, abbot  was  Jean  Armand  de 
Bouthillier  de  Ranc^,  bom  in  1625 ;  one 
of  the  wealthiest,  handsomest,  cleverest, 
most  learned,  luxurious,  and  rising  young 
men  in  Paris  and  France.  His  pre- 
ferments had  commenced  early.  At  the 
mature  age  of  ten  he  was  made  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame;  after 
which,  benefices,  many  and  fat,  continued 
to  be  heaped  upon  him — for  he  had  many 
finends  at  court,  among  them  his  own  god- 
father, Richelieu,  and  Mary  of  Medicis. 
Evidently,  this  brilliant  courtier  was  about 
the  last  man  whom  "  society"  would  ex- 
peot  to  hide  his  head  despairingly  in  a 
cowl  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  and  so 
absurdly  long  before  age  had  incapacita- 
ted him  for  further  dissipation.  The  motifs 
vMtables  of  his  conversion  were  curiously 
discussed  at  the  time,  and  variously  ascrib- 
ed to  disappointed  ambition,  love,  and  a 
narrow  escape  from  death.  But  the  main 
cause  lay  in  those  natural  gifts  which  have 
universally  been  attributed  to  him — "  vi- 
gorous intellect,  delicacy  of  taste,  acute 
sensibility,  and  noble  and  generous  pas- 
sion"— qualities  not  needful  for  a  mere 
man  about  town,  but  likely  to  find  vent  in 
some  downright,  earnest,  even  if  mistaken, 
purpose ;  so  that  Ranc^,  if  he  become  a 
monk  at  all,  will,  to  a  certainty,  revel  in 
the  luxury  of  hardship  and  self-denial,  as 
already  in  the  luxury  of  self-indulgence. 
Austerity  will  become  the  poetry  and  pas- 
sion of  his  life. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Ranch's  retire- 
ment from  court  was  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  Mazarin.  He  betook  himself  to 
his  rich  and  lovely  estate  of  Veret,  in  Tou- 
raine,  where  he  pleasantly  read  books, 
shot  game,  flirted,  and  talked  atheism.    It 


is  told  of  him  how,  one  day,  when  on  a 
hunting  trip  with  a  friend,  he  horrified  the 
latter  by  laughing  at  the  belief  in  a  Provi- 
dence ;  and  how,  as  if  meaning  "  What !" 
Ranc6*s  gun  "coughed,"  and  discharged 
its  leaden  bullets,  not  into  its  owner's  vitals, 
but,  "providentially,"  against  his  steel 
powder-flask.  "  He  was  very  silent  and 
thoughtful  all  the  rest  of  the  way,"  adds  a 
biographer.  Then  follows  a  story  which 
has,  however,,  in  some  of  its  details,  been 
contradicted  more  or  less.  Towards  even- 
ing he  arrived  at  the  residence  of  a  lady 
whom  he  uncanonically  loved,  and  with 
whom,  surely,  he  might  laugh  over  that 
gun-barrel  episode.  But  the  house  was 
strangely  silent,  and  on  entering  her  apart- 
ment he  saw  Madame  la  Duchcsse  dead 
and  coffined,  not  beautiful  in  death.  Re- 
morse and  despair  made  Ranc^  their 
sport.  Often,  it  is  said,  he  wandered 
alone  in  the  woods,  calling  aloud  on  the 
name  of  the  lost  one.  Then  came  fits  of 
gloom,  and  study  of  occult  books,  where- 
by he  hoped  to  recall  her  spirit.  And 
lastly,  study  of  his  Bible — a  book  which, 
to  Rancd  as  to  many  another  reverend 
dignitary,  was  as  occult  as  Zadkiel  is  to 
you — with  calmer  retrospect  of  his  life,  and 
acquiescence  in  his  fate,  and  farewell  to 
the  world's  vain  show,  and  ceaseless  peni- 
tence as  his  chief  duty.  So  he  sold  his 
possessions,  resigned  his  benifices,  went 
away  to  his  lonely  monastery  of  La  Trappe, 
and  took  it  and  its  morals  in  hand. 

Their  lord  the  abbot  was  unquestionably 
the  most  unwelcome  visitor  with  whom 
the  good  fathers  ever  had  dealt,  fairly  or 
foully.  How  first  they  laughed,  then 
stamped  and  swore,  at  the  new  regula- 
tions !  What !  no  more  haunch  of  veni- 
son, not  even  plain  beef  and  mutton,  no 

flesh  meat  of  any  sort,  and  no  more . 

Sacrh  nom  de  ,  no  liquor  but  water, 

nor  any  victuals  but  dry  bread,  cabbage, 
and  carrots  !  And  no  monk  shall  hence- 
forth gallop  across  country,  or  handle  a 
gun !  Rather  than  submit,  these  worthy 
Cistercians  would  dismiss  their  Abbot  to 
purgatory.  Only,  how  to  do  it  in  a  safe 
way  ?  for  their  superior  was  a  man  of  Eu- 
ropean fame.  So,  many  plots  were  con- 
trived to  poison,  to  waylay,  and  assassin- 
ate him.  One  night  he  was  fired  at,  with- 
out result,  by  somebody  in  the  dark.  .But 
Ranc^  was  at  once  cautious  and  fearless. 
He  was  armed,  too,  with  gende  forbear- 
ance, resolute  will,  and  force  of  example. 
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Two  years  passed  away,  and  those  ruffians 
were  tamed.  The  father  >vho  missed  his 
shot  became  learned  and  pious,  and  sub- 
prior  of  the  monastery.  Tliis,  however, 
was  but  a  solitary  instance  of  the  changes 
wrought  there  by  the  magic  influence  of 
the  Abbot.  The  histories  of  the  lives  of 
some  of  these  Trappists  read  like  strange 
romances.  But  the  most  strange  was  of 
the  once  gay,  pleasure-loving,  much-court- 
ed scholar  and  Parisian  man  of  fashion, 
who,  in  his  prime,  became  the  successor  of 
Sl  Benedict  and  Robert  of  Molesme,  and 
for  thirty- three  long  years  lived  as  if  by 
sheer  fervor  of  austerity,  until  his  hour 
had  come,  when  his  monks — once  "  ban- 
ditti of  La  Trappe" — ^like  shrouded  mes- 
sengers of  death,  gathering  around  him,  as 
he  lay  on  the  floor  on  a  few  handfuls  of 
ashes,  briefly  muttering  a  last  blessing — 
silently  stood  there  with  no  visible  sign  of 
grief,  witnessing,  in  that  death-scene,  their 
beloved  Abbot's  greatest  triumph  over  the 
world  and  the  flesh ;  and  the  shadow  of 
what  would  come  for  each  and  all. 

And  now  for  our  Belgian  monastery. 
First,  of  its  whereabouts.  The  Campine, 
in  which  it  stands,  is  the  barrenest  and 
dreariest  part  of  all  Belgium.  Hence  its 
sole  industry  of  broom  making,  for  which 
there  are  abundant  materials.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  only  too  glad  to  part  with  the 
soil  not  merely  at  any  price,  but  at  no 
price  at  all — on  this  condition,  however, 
that  the  portions  allotted  be  cultivated. 
A  very  few  years  ago,  as  much  as  300,000 
acres  of  it  were  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. But  still  the  number  of  occupiers 
is  very  small ;  and  even  these  have  enough 
to  do  to  scrape  a  bare  subsistence  from 
the  sandy  soil.  Place  and  people  are,  of 
course,  much  behind  the  age ;  that  primi- 
tive contrivance,  the  diligence,  doing  for 
them  the  work  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 
The  vehicle  that  went  rumbling  with  us, 
on  a  fine  morning  of  last  autumn,  over 
the  Borgcrhout  Steenweg,  Antwerp,  was  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  antiquity :  a  ca- 
pacious structure,  shaped  like  a  furniture 
van,  or  a  mourning  coach  with  the  feath- 
ers off";  divided  into  separate  compartments 
for  inside  passengers ;  with  low  bulwarks 
atop  for  the  safety  of  the  cargo,  or  of  any 
traveler  venturous  enough  to  climb  thith- 
er; with  a  seat  in  front  on  which  three 
others  might  find  room  beside  a  driver 
who  was  laconic  and  melancholy,  as  if 
the  daily  journey  across  the  desert  had 


told  on  his  spirits  and  constitution :  and 
the  whole  concern  dragged  along  by  a 
pair  of  horses  harnessed  with  ropes — for, 
as  the  man  sagely  observed,  when  a  rope 
snaps,  you  can  easily  knot  it,  but  you 
can't  do  that  with  leather.  But  how  the 
rottenest  of  leather  traces  could  break 
under  strain  of  the  sleepy  trot  of  such 
cattle,  was  not  easy  to  understand.  Per- 
haps the  precaution  was  necessitated  by 
the  villainous  paving  of  the  roadway.  For 
the  Steenweg  is  not  a  mere  street  of  Ant- 
werp, ending  with  the  imposing  fortifica- 
tions of  that  city,  but  a  stoneway  extend- 
ing for  miles  beyond, — or,  rather,  it  rami- 
fies, under  sundry  aliases^  over  the  whole 
Belgian  kingdom.  The  occasional  plung- 
ings  and  lurchings  of  this  traveling  van, 
over  the  ruts  and  small  boulders  of  the 
Steenweg,  are  apt  to  remind  one  of  a 
roughish  journey  by  sea,  and  to  set  one 
a-guessing  the  reason  why  French-speak- 
ing people  talk  of  a  man  on  a  land  trip 
as  being  ^n  voyage.  The  three  hours' 
journey  is,  however,  far  from  unpleasant; 
if  you  go  in  the  summer  time,  when  even 
the  Campine  smiles  and  seems  glad  at 
heart ;  and  if  you  sit  on  the  roof.  Here 
there  is  no  seat,  but  always  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  baskets,  boxes,  and  ham- 
pers, so  that  any  man  with  a  grain  of  in- 
vention need  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  jm- 
provise  an  arm-chair.  Of  course  there 
are  certain  precautions  to  be  taken,  for 
otherwise  your  experiment  might  end  in  a 
squash  of  butter-pats  and  egg  shells,  and 
even  in  the  death  of  innocent  poultry. 
Cosily  seated  as  described,  and  in  luxu- 
riously lazy  mood,  we  find  the  hours  pass 
away  like  a  pleasant  dream:  of  green 
Antwerp  ramparts — conspicuously  a-top  of 
them  a  small  parti-colored,  wasp-waisted 
warrior  with  hips  a  yard  wide,  proudly 
stalking  among  his  cannons,  and  bearing 
aslant  on  his  shoulder  his  glittering  "  butch- 
ering tool ;"  and  at  bottom  of  them  the 
still  water  of  the  moat,  over  the  edge  of 
which  dangle  the  legs  of  another  warrior 
off"  duty,  and  amusing  himself  with  a  fish- 
ing rod :  of  that  long  and  straight  canal 
line,  over  a  wooden  bridge  of  which  the 
diligence  passes  so  leisurely  that  we  get  a 
full  view  of  the  splendid  water-way  tliat  is 
still  as  the  cloudless  blue  above,  and  ever 
recedes  with  its  double  fi-inges  of  trees  and 
shadow  trees  until  they  and  it  vanish  in 
the  sunlight :  of  scattered  homesteads,  \vith 
brown-skinned  peasants  at  work :  of  some 
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red-cheeked  Flemish  urchin,  seated  in  his 
doorway,  and,  like  a  rising  Teufelsdrockh, 
contemplating  our  vehicle,  which,  like  "  a 
two-horsed  monstrous  shuttle,"  passes  and 
repasses  him  regularly  every  day  :  of  the 
Campine  itself,  growing  ever  drearier,  with 
its  trees  which  get  fewer  and  more  dwarfed 
the  farther  we  proceed,  and  with  its  miles 
of  sand  spotted  over  with  patches  of  dry 
spiky  grass,  and  dark  copses  of  under- 
wood :  and  lastly,  of  two  or  three  wind- 
mills that  stand  high  up  on  the  horizon, 
motionless,  looking  like  giant  sentries  with 
arms  outstretched  in  a  drowsy  yawn. 

Almost  reluctantly  we  descend  from  our 
lofty  perch,  and  turn  off  into  the  long 
grassy  pathway  leading  to  the  monastery. 
In  three  minutes  I  find  myself  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  A  few  yards  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge  two  monks  are  carting  hay, 
the  one  tossing  it  aloft  with  his  pitchfork, 
the  other  pressing  it  down  as  it  falls  about 
his  feet.  A  queer  pair  of  laborers  they 
look,  with  their  shaven  crowns  and  dark 
frocks  with  triangular  hoods  to  them  ;  es- 
pecially the  one  on  the  hay-load,  with  his 
gown  tucked  up,  and  who  wonderfully 
resembles  a  Scotchwoman  stamping  blank- 
ets in  her  washing  tub.  Farther  on,  a 
white-robed  "  father,"  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  walks  about  among  the 
beeches  and  firs  of  [sl  little  wood,  into 
which  you  may  enter  with  a  step  from  the 
pathway.  A  dreamy  Httle  spot  it  is,  this 
refuge  of  silence  and  shadows,  and  grate- 
ful to  a  jaded  Londoner  as  to  any  moon- 
ing modem  man  of  the  twelfth  century. 

At  the  right-hand  side  of  the  gateway 
hangs  a  rusty  chain  ending  in  a  rusty 
stirrup-shaped  appendage.  Reasoning  in- 
ductively, you  give  it  a  tug,  and  bell-notes 
that  seem  to  have  a  cloistral  ring  in  them 
both  prove  your  sagacity  and  make  you 
feel  as  if  you  had  done  something  out  of 
the  way.  The  sharp  clink  of  sabots  an- 
nounces* the  approach  of  the  janitor,  an 
old  man,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  short, 
shufl[ling  step;  then  you  hear  him  man- 
oeuvre with  his  apparatus  of  bolts  and 
bars,  and  presently  a  dumpy  old  man  with 
fat  smiling  face  and  long  hooked  nose,  and 
bald  crown  and  bushy  beard  and  tucked- 
up  frock,  and  bunch  of  variously-shaped 
and  sized  keys  that  jingle  at  his  waist  and 
seem  to  bend  him  double  with  their  weight, 
confronts  you,  and  waits  to  know  the  pur- 
port of  your  visit.  Hospitality  from  the 
Trappist  Monks,  of  course.     Whereupon 


you  are  kindly  invited  to  enter,  and  when 
the  big  door  has  closed  behind  you,  the 
aged  fr^re  kneels  before  you  on  the  rough 
stones  of  the  archway ;  for  you  are  sacred 
in  his  eyes,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  said, 
"  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  Hi3  head."  For  sim- 
phcity  and  graceful  fitness  of  expression, 
and  touching  mark  of  aflfectionate  remem- 
brance, there  is  no  such  symbolic  rite  of 
the  Christian  Church.  After  some  inter- 
change of  small  talk — the  janitor  is  one  of 
the  few  monks  who,  in  virtue  of  their  spe- 
cial office,  may  use  ordinary  speech — we 
enter  the  hall  of  the  monastery  and  are 
consigned  to  the  care.of  the  /r^re  hbiclier. 
We  should  perhaps  here  observe  that  the 
fr}re  is  one  who,  though  he  has  renounced 
the  world  and  conforms  to  monastic  dis- 
cipline, is  not  a  priest ;  he  is,  in  a  word;  a 
lay  monk :  whilst  the  p}re  is  both  priest 
and  monk,  and  wears  the  white  robe  and 
dark  scapulary,  whereas  the  other  wears  a 
dark  robe  only. 

The  hbielier  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
men  in  Europe,  and  seems  to  thrive  amaz- 
ingly on  "  the  astonishing  austerities  of 
La  Trappe."  A  not  very  monastic-look- 
ing young  man  he  is — about  thirty  years 
old,  with  large  bright  eyes,  full  and  ruddy 
face,  capital  teeth,  a  mouth  ready  with  a 
smile  and  a  joke,  broad  shoulders,  and 
erect,  tallish  figure.  Of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  this  good  hbtelier  I  only  know  one 
or  two  not  very  exciting  facts — that  he  is 
the  son  of  a  miller ;  that  one  evening  ten 
years  ago  he  and  his  elder  brother,  while 
at  work  in  the  fields,  and  speculating  as 
usual  on  life  and  the  world,  resolved  to 
become  Trappist  monks ;  that  they  started 
off  before  sunrise  next  morning  for  West- 
mael,  where  the  younger  studied,  and  eight 
years  afterwards  became  a  priest,  and  the 
elder,  being  too  old  to  study,  still  remains 
a  simple y^^r^.  During  these  ten  years  the 
brothers  have  not  perhaps  interchanged 
ten  words.  The  hhtelier  of  course  must 
speak  to  visitors,  and  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  fint  Christmas  after  next  his 
three  years'  service  will  have  expired,  and 
our  friend  JPire  Victor  will  become  silent 
like  the  others. 

In  the  neat  little  sitting-room  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  hall  are  three .  seminary 
students  and  a  comfortable-looking  old 
priest.  In  spite  of  their  black  gowns  and 
blue  collars,  they  are  as;  jolly  over  their  ale 
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as  if  they  were  a  company  of  English  farm- 
ers in  a  country  inn.  A  profane  stranger 
must  also  assist;  and  I  can  afhrm  that  the 
brew  of  which  the  hospitable  father  b  so 
lavish,  and  perhaps  proud,  is  inferior  to  none 
other  in  King  Leopold's  dominions.  It  is 
their  own  brew  too,  and  therefore  one  con- 
siderately shows  one*s  appreciation  of  its 
good  qualities  by  grave  laudatory  remarks 
and  repeated  raids  among  the  bottles,  of 
which  there  stand  a  whole  regiment  in 
loose  order  on  the  table.  These  busy  re- 
cluses also  make  wine  of  a  most  delicious 
kind,  something  like  best  Sauteme.  On 
looking  out  through  the  window  of  the  sit- 
ting-room, one  sees  a  green  expanse  of 
vine  leaves  betweep  one  and  the  long 
neally-built  brick  wall,  also  home-made, 
which  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  prem- 
ises. The  Trappists,  in  fact,  furnish  the 
wine  supply  of  almost  every  church  in  the 
province  of  Antwerp;  quantities  are  also 
taken  by  regular  dealers,  and  the  poor 
have  their  share — as  they  have  of  all  other 
products  of  the  monastery — gratis.  In- 
deed, a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
370  hectares  which  the  monks,  after  seven- 
ty or  eighty  years'  patient  coaxing,  have  won 
from  the  sand  of  the  Campine,  is  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  It  is  pleasant, 
in  one's  rambles  over  the  house,  to  see  the 
great  clusters  growing  close  to  the  window 
panes ;  and  tempting  also,  when  the  pale 
gray-green  fruit  looks  plump  and  soft,  and 
"  done  to  a  turn"  by  the  sun  heat  and  the 
sun  light. 

In  the  sitting-room  the  only  notable 
object  is  an  elaborately  worked  memorial : 
"  A  leur  fondateur,  Charles  Jean  Michel 
de  Wolf,  ddcd dd  k  Anvers,  le  2  mars,  1 806. 
Les  Religieux  de  la  Trappe  de  Westmael 
reconnoissants.  RJ^F^  On  it  are  rhym- 
ed, in  quaint,  pathetic  French,  and  in  let- 
ters of  gold  and  many-colored  silks,  that 
benefactor's  many  and  rare  qualities  of 
head  and  heart : 

**  O  trop  heureux  commerce  !     O  trop  heureux 
cchanges ! 
Dieu  s'est  donn^  41ui — il  r^gne  avecles  anges," 
etc. 

Leaving  their  reverences  to  discuss  their 
ale  and  their  news,  let  us  begin  our  explor- 
ation. It  is  now  but  eleven  a.m.,  and  in 
twice  round  the  clock  one  ought  to  ac- 
quire a  fair  idea  of  the  place  and  its  in- 
mates. 

There,  right  in  front,  and  almost  facing 
the  hall  door,  is  something  worth  seeing. 


Talking  about  clocks,  you  must  travel  far 
and  wide  before  you  come  face  to  face 
with  a  clock  like  that.  You  might  not  be 
superstitious,  and  yet  your  blood  might 
creep,  were  you  to  see  it  with  the  moon- 
light on  its  snake-rimmed  disk ;  on  its  sin- 
gle scythe -hand ;  and  on  its  guardian  skel- 
eton of  pale  stone,  with  finger  pointing 
hourwards,  and  sardonic,  triumphant  grin. 
A  most  significant  curiosity  to  begin  with 
on  one's  rounds!  Its  whole  workmanship 
is  most  artistically  true.  It  is  beautifully 
symbolic  also.  There  is  no  motion  of  the 
scythe  grasped  in  the  fingers  of  the  tall 
skeleton  that  so  leans  forward  and  looks 
at  you  that  you  can  not  escape  him.  The 
disk  only  moves,  soundlessly  ;  it  is  the  end- 
less stream  of  eternity,  bringing  the  hours 
in  its  progress. 

To  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  is  the 
refectory ;  a  lengthy  oblong  room,  with  two 
parallel  tables  from  end  to  end,  and  a 
cross  one  at  the  top,  at  which  the  fathers 
and  brothers  are  just  dining.  At  the  cross- 
table  one  monk  only  sits.  Another,  as  he 
takes  his  seat,  bows,  in  the  politest  man- 
ner, to  his  neighbors  on  either  side  of  him, 
but  there  must  be  no  other  sign  of  recog- 
nition ;  and  the  only  sound  heard  is  that 
of  him  who  reads  while  the  others  are  eat- 
ing, or  of  the  tread  of  the  two  others  who 
wait  at  table.  Next  jto  the  door,  and  at 
the  comer  of  one  of  the  long  tables,  sits  a 
very  young  man,  who  looks  just  as  if  he 
had  come  direct  from  the  Strand.  His 
smart  walking-coat,  striped  trousers,  and 
neat  tie,  look  oddly  out  of  place  side  by 
side  with  the  "sad-colored'*  frocks  and 
cowls  of  his  neighbors.  He  is  a  native  of 
Antwerp;  he,  too,  has  tired  of  the  world; 
has  already  passed  through  six  weeks  of 
his  novitiate,  and  in  another  forty- six,  if  his 
body  and  spirit  have  proved  equal  to  the 
trial,  will  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
fraternity,  when  his  very  name  will  be 
changed,  and  his  friends  hear  of*  him  no 
more.  Humanity  at  its  meals  is  not  a 
particularly  edifying  spectacle,  />.,  on  those 
memorial  occasions  when  crowds  of  on- 
lookers— ladies  for  the  greater  part — as- 
semble in  galleries  to  gaze  on  the  lords  of 
creation,  who  sit  below,  with  bibs  over 
their  waistcoats,  and  faces  flushed  with  the 
exertion  of  consuming  their  victuals.  But 
a  Trappist  dinner,  though  not  much  worth 
eating,  is  worth  seeing.  There  is  "an 
idea"  in  it.  Every  spoonful,  as  it  disap- 
pears through  the  opening  of  some  cowl 
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— for  one  can  scarcely  see  the  face  of  the 
eater — is  a  sort  of  protest  against  carnal 
desires  and  every  edible  luxury  of  life.  It 
is,  in  a  word,  a  kind  of  daily  crucifixion  of 
the  flesh.  The  good  things  of  the  estab- 
lishment  are   at  your  disposal,   but   our 

monk  is  satisfied  with :  let  us  walk 

in  and  see;  for  the  room  is  now  empty, 
and  there  are  two  dinners  still  untouched 
on  the  cross-table  at  the  farther  end.  Here 
the  superiors  sit — Reverendus  Dominus 
Abbas,  Dominus  Prior,  and  D.  Medicus  ; 
for  these  names  are  cut  each  on  an  oblong 
slip  of  wood  which  lies  beside  each  mess. 
Dominus  Prior  has  eaten  his  dinner,  but 
the  Abbot,  poor  old  man,  is  unwell,  and 
the  doctor  attending  him.  Two  small 
flat-bottomed  basins,  of  coarsest,  brownest 
earthenware,  such  as  you  may  buy  any 
day  in  the  New  Cut  for  twopence ;  in  one 
of  them,  plain  milk ;  and  in  the  second, 

4  which  rests  atop  of  the  first,  about  a  pint 
measure  of  a  mixture  of  potatoes,  cabbage, 
carrots,  and  beans,  boiled  in  water ;  and, 
lastly,  a  slice  of  plain  bread  laid  beside 
each  wooden  label.  Such  are  the  dinner 
and  dinner  service  of  our  Reverend  Lord 
the  Abbot,  as  of  every  paicr  and  f rater  in 
the  monastery. 

The  library  is  a  well-arranged  room,  with 
plenty  of  subdued  light  in  it.  Most  of 
the  books  that  crowd  its  four  walls  .from 
top  to  bottom  have  the  neat  modem  look 
about  them ;  but  there  is  a  goodly  array 
of  others — great,  ponderous,  stout-backed 
fellows,  evidendy  priding  themselves  on 
their  descent  from  antique  times.  Splendid 
specimens  some  of  these  are  of  the  art  of 
the  Middle  Ages :  letter-press,  pen-written 
with  the  precision  of  machinery,  and  orna- 
mental initials,  and  designs  whose  perfect 
drawing  and  keen,  delicate  sense  of  color 
enable  one  in  some  degree  to  understand 
what  the  monks  have  done  for  modern 
art.  One  more  look  before  I  go.  Those 
rows  of  shelves,  one  above  the  other,  and 
all  of  them  guarded  by  a  door  of  wire- 
work,  are  the  literary  Inferno  to  which  all 
books  of  the  "  modem  spirit"  will  inevit- 
ably be  condemned,  should  they  ever  pen- 
etrate to  Westmael.  Among  the  lost,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  Prenchman  named 

■  Voltaire,  and  of  a  skeptical  Scot  once 
known  as  David  Hume. 

Up  a  flight  or  two  of  stairs,  then  through 
winding  passages,  and  we  enter  the  dor- 
mitory— a  long,  low-roofed  room,  with  a 
double  row  of  beds,  each  bed  so  cut  off" 


from  the  others  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cell. 
Straw  mattress,  straw  pillow,  and  single 
covering  of  thick  coarse  stuff" — that  is  the 
kind  of  bed  a  Trappist  sleeps  on,  summer 
and  winter.  There  is  no  fire-place;  but 
if  a  father  or  brother  wish  to  warm  him- 
self, there  is  the  instrument  for  self-inflict- 
ed penance,  a  whip  of  knotted  cords,  ready 
to  hand  at  his  bedhead.  How  would  you 
like  to  stand  there  in  the  dark,  and  listen 
to  the  perfomiance  of  some  invisible  pen- 
itent, "  coming  down"  with  hissing  whip- 
cord on  his  bare  flesh  ? 

Downstairs  again,  along  another  laby- 
rinth of  passages,  and  into  the  open  air. 
Here,  in  a  quiet,  retired  corner,  is  the 
monks*  last  resting-place.  There  are  a  few 
slightly  raised  mounds,  which  seem  as  if 
the  mould  over  them  were  being  con- 
tinually kept  fresh.  A  new  grave  is  in 
preparation.  It  is  only  a  few  inches 
deep ;  but  it  will  gradually  deepen,  ac- 
cording as  some  monk  or  other,  by  way  of 
meditation  or  death,  may  retire  into  this 
secluded  spot,  and  spend  a  half-hour  in 
digging  out  a  few  more  spadefuls.  For 
all  tne  digger  knows,  he  himself  may  be 
the  man  around  whom  his  brethren  will 
next  assemble  to  witness  a  death-scene : 
or  it  may  be  his  own  born  brother,  who 
lives  with  him  there,  and  to  whom  he  has 
not  spoken  for  many  a  year.  And  the 
curious  thing  is,  that  he  may  have  to  pray 
for  the  soul  of  his  brother,  and  assist  at  his 
burial,  and  yet  not 'know  until  long  after- 
wards— if  at  all — who  the  dead  monk  was. 
An  incident  of  the  sort  happened  here  not 
very  long  ago.  If  the  Trappists  are  so 
self-isolated  at  home,  they  are,  (i  fortiori^ 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. Just  beyond  the  horizon  of  their 
barren  Campine  swarms  the  busiest  and 
densest  population  in  Europe;  but  of  it, 
and  its  politics,  and  every  day  life,  they 
know  no  more  than  they  would  if  they 
lived  in  Toorkistan.  Perhaps  not  six  of 
the  whole  community  know  under  what 
king  they  live ;  though  there  are,  by  the 
way,  more  of  us  who  could  well  dispense 
with  information  of  that  sort.  Pbre  Vic- 
tor even  told  us  that  as  few  of  them  knew 
any  thing  at  all  of  the  war  that  has  just 
ended.  A  few  hours'  joumey  from  their 
gates,  half  a  million  of  men  were  up  with 
guns  in  their  hands,  busily  "  blowing  each 
other  into  invisibility,"  and  a  new  empire 
has  arisen  over  the  ruins  of  another;  but 
all  the  Trappists  will  ever  know  of  it  is, 
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that  one  night  Dominus  Abbas  briefly  in- 
formed them  two  nations  were  at  war,  and 
that  he  requested  their  prayers  for  the 
souls  of  the  slain.  There  are  at  Westmael 
a  few  to  whom  the  world's  history  has  had 
its  finis  written  to  it  for  half  a  century ; 
and  who  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss  in 
our  modern  world  as  if  they  were  stray 
outcasts  from  some  other  planet.  *  ttow 
dreadful,  and  utterly  selfish,  you  say,  this 
indifference  to  the  world,  and  even  to  the 
life  or  death  of  nearest  friends !  Yes,  but 
from  the  Trappist  view-point  most  beauti- 
ful, and  utterly  unselfish,  and  magnificently 
logical.  Grant  them  their  premises,  and 
these  men  are  unanswerable.  So,  then, 
here  is  the  faithful  reductia  ad  absurdum  of 
any  philosophy  of  life,  according  to  which 
a  man  regards  his  own  soul  as  being,  even 
for  him,  the  chief  centre  of  interest  in  the 
universe. 

After  tlie  foregoing  unpleasant  glimpses 
of  the  Trappist  life,  it  was  delightfully  sur- 
prismg — all  the  more  so  because  the  treat 
was  quite  unexpected — to  find  oneself  in 
a  schoolroom.     Here,  I  thought,  must  be 
another   rcdnctio    ad  absurdum.      About 
twenty-five  urchins,  of  whom  the  eldest  is 
a  patriarch  of  ten,  are  here  undergoing 
"  primary  education,"     They  are  the  chil- 
dren of  destitute  people  in  the  vicinity, 
and,  therefore,  have  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  monks,  who,   as   already   stated, 
consider   themselves  specially  bound   to 
care  for  the  poor.     The  dominie  happens 
to  be  out ;  but  that  does  not  much  mat- 
ter, for  the  small  students  have  been  taught 
to  obey  laiv.     So  the  work  goes  on  capi- 
tally, to  accompaniment  of  the  music  of 
the  busy  hum  of  childish  voices.     Close  to 
the  door  there  are  five  little  fellows  mar- 
shaled in  front  of  a  big  ABC  card,  and 
presided  over  by  a  learned  manikin  grasp- 
ing a  small  pointer  in  both  his  fists,  and 
exhibiting  his   skill  as   an    instructor   of 
youth  by  sudden  dodgings  from  A  to  Z, 
and  so  on,  whereby  to  test  the  attention 
and  quickness  of  his  pupils.     Farther  off 
stands   another  small  professor,  book   in 
hand,  who  assists  each  boy  of  his  class,  in 
turn,  in  his  efforts  to  spell  his  way  through 
certain  formidable  words  of  three  letters. 
There  are  others  who  have  advanced  far- 
ther than  that  in  their  way  to  the  temple 
of  learning ;  they  read  tolerably  fluently, 
can  write,  and  even  cypher,  and  are  the 
great  guns  of  the  institution.     At  a  long 
desk  a  number  are  busy  over  their  copy- 


books.    Two  of  the  small  scribes  seem  to 
be  writing  with  a  queer  kind  of  sympathetic 
ink,  for  they  accompany  each  execution  of 
"  stroke,"  or  pothook,  with  a  correspond- 
ing movement  of  the  facial  muscles.     The 
most  intelligent-looking  infant  among  the 
lot  stands  on  a  form  nedr  the  window.  A 
flood  of  sunshine  lights  up  his  yellow- white 
hair,  and  round  rosy  cheeks,  while  he  is  in 
grim  earnest  drawing  figures  on  a  black- 
board, and  turns  round,  now  and  then,  to 
listen  to  the  searching  criticism  of  his  fellow- 
students.     I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  all  these  pupils  have  their  dinner,  as 
well  as  schooling,  gratis.  The  monks  have 
also  "  adopted"  six  orphan  boys,  to  whom 
they  impart  '*  technical  education,"  as  well 
as    instruction    in  ''  the  usual  branches." 
While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  education, 
I  may  mention  that  there  are — for  monas- 
tic purposes  only — three  monk  professors ; 
one   of  Moral   Theolog}*^,  the  second  of» 
Dogmatic  Theology,  and   the   Third    of 
Holy  Scripture.     One  of  them,  I   forget 
which,  was  pointed   out  to  me — a  man 
with  finely-developed  head,  and  keen  sen- 
sitive face,  as  of  one  of  those  recluses  of 
the  "Ages  of  faith"   who  now   and  then 
issued  from  the  cloister  to  stir,  by  word 
and  deed,  the  heart  of  Christendom.   And 
science,  as  well  as  literature,  finds  a  home 
in  Westmael.     On  our  way  back  to  Ant- 
werp we  fell  in  with  a  man  who  traveled 
for  a   firm   dealing  in  artificial   manure. 
Having  heard  of  the  farming  energies  of 
the  Trappists,  he  paid  them  a  visit,  and 
was  introduced,  for  consultation,  to  an  old 
monk,  who  turned  out  to  be  an  expert 
analytical  chemist,  and  discussed  the  mer- 
its of  the  manufactured  stuff  most  thor- 
oughly.     Our  traveler,  it  appears,  got  a 
small  "  order,"  with  promise  of  a  bigger 
one  next  season,  should  the  thing  turn  out 
well.     "  Any  thing,"  said  the  chemist,  "  to 
get  something  out  of  our  sandfields  ?" 

Strolling  along  the  gravel  walks  and 
lanes  of  climbing  vines,  we  come  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  walls.  Here  is  the 
brewery.  We  now  understand  the  ratio 
entis  of  the  long  narrow  piece  of  water  we 
saw  lying  parallel  to  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
and  which  we  likened  to  a  defensive  moat; 
for  monasteries,  as  you  know,  have  been 
called  "  Christ's  fortresses,"  and  their  in- 
mates milites  Christi,  There  is  no  brewing 
going  on,  but  every  thing — vat,  pipes,  tubes, 
coppers,  and  all — ^is  so  brightly  clean,  and 
in  such  admirable  order,  that  the  frire 
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brewer  can,  if  he  like,  begin  and  continue 
his  operations  at  any  moment,  even  in 
pitch  dark.  This  man  we  meet  afterwards ; 
there  is  little  of  the  brewery  look  about 
him. 

Below  ground  to  the  wine-vaults.  Very 
extensive  they  are,  with  their  walls  of  bot- 
tles, and  rows  upon  rows  of  casklets  and 
casks,  and  big  burly  plethoric  tuns  that  lie 
on  their  sides  as  if  deliciously  tipsy.  At  its 
far  end  is  a  snug  little  room,  about  as  big 
as  a  good-sized  cupboard,  and  furnished 
with  books,  table,  and  arm-chair.  Only 
think  what  bliss  it  would  be  to  take  refuge 
from  the  fierce  sim-blaze  on  the  upper 
earth,  in  that  cool  twilight-like  little  nook, 
and  sit  there  in  your  shirt  sleeves,  with 
jrour  chair  balanced  on  its  hind-legs  and 
Its  back  to  the  wall ;  with  the  ethereally 
sweet  aroma  creeping  around  you  from 
the  vaults,  with  your  pipe  alight,  and  at 
your  elbow  the  sparkling  liquid  and  prime 
bird's-eye  J  What  wonderful  fellows  these 
IVappists  are  to  resist  it  all ! 

Emerging  once  more  into  the  sunlight, 
you  walk,  suppose,  towards  the  workshops. 
These  form  a  continuous  line  of  low  build- 
ings on  the  western  side  of  the  inclosure. 
First  of  all  is  the  printing-house.  Two  or 
three  brothers,  a  father,  and  one  or  two 
boys,  neither  so  gnmy  nor  so  fussy  as  our 
friend  the  Cockney  "  devil,"  are  compos- 
ing and  "  pulling."  IThe  printing  is  most 
beautifully  executed,  and  with  a  minimum 
of  machinery.  Coal  fires,  and  sooty  stok- 
ers, and  boilers,  and  the  iron  clank  of  the 
regular  article,  would  be  oddly  out  of  place 
here.  As  it  is,  the  sight  of  a  compositor, 
with  Cistercian  tonsure,  and  tucked-up 
frock,  and  rope  belt  for  apron,  has,  at  first 
sight,  an  air  of  drollery  about  it.  There  is 
no  word  spoken  except  on  business,  and 
even  then  in  briefest  whisper ;  nor  will  a 
monk  take  the  slightest  notice  of  you,  ex- 
cept by  returning  your  bow  in  his  invaria- 
bly easy  and  dignified-reverent  manner. 
There  are  two  things  that  the  Trappist  im- 
press one  at  once  with — their  perfect  po- 
liteness and  perfect  discipline ;  as  to  the 
second,  every  thing  is  done  with  the  punc- 
tuality of  clock-work,  and  without  enforce- 
ment of  rule  or  syllable  of  command.  And 
this  because  their  obedience  is  perfect ;  be- 
ing obedience  not  to  personal  authority, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  our  small  pupils,  to 
law,  with  respect  to  which  abbot  and  bro- 
ther are  on  the  same  level.  Pfere  Victor 
was  not  altogether  wrong  when  he  declar- 
New  Sxaixs.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  6. 


ed,  in  his  quiet  way,  how  and  where  he 
had  found  "  hberty  and  equality." 

Merely  glancing .  into  the  smithy  and 
taking  off  our  hat  to  the  genius  thereof,  we 
pass  on  and  enter  the  shoemaker's  shop,  or 
if  the  British  cobbler  prefer  the  title, "  Boot 
mart."  The  shoemaker  looked  up  with  a 
kindly  smile,  Uke  a  gentleman  as  he  is; 
then  became  absorbed  in  his  work.  There 
were  shoes  enough  there  to  last  the  garri- 
son during  a  life-long  siege  by  all  the  pow- 
ers of  evil ;  no  fancy-work  about  thenty  no 
"  fiexura"  artifice,  or  high,  rickety  heels,  or 
impossible  insteps,  but  they  were  of  strong- 
est cowhide  and  honestly  watertight.  Be- 
sides shoes  of  leather  there  were  also  rows 
and  heaps  of  sabots,  heavy  and  thick,  and 
whittled  to  a  point  at  the  toe.  His  work 
does  the  old  man  credit,  and  long  may  it 
be  before  he  sees  the  last  of  it 

I  did  not  see  the  tailors'  establishment, 
and  therefore  can  not  describe  it  to  you. 
Nor  "  our  snuff  factory,"  as  the  hbUlUr 
calls  it,  its  door  being  locked,  and  nobody 
inside;  but  the  good  father  drew  forth  his 
snuff-box,  helped  himself  liberally,  and  then 
offered  a  pinch  in  honor  of  the  institution. 
Nor  did  I  visit  the  laundry,  where  an  in- 
dustrious brother  does  the  washing  and 
ironing,  and  a  capital  laundress  he  is,  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  sheets,  pillows,  etc, 
of  the  cosy  bed  where  I  slept  in  the  mon- 
astery. You  see  the  community  is  self- 
supporting  in  all  respects ;  it  has  even  its 
barber,  whose  business,  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  I  ought,  in  deference  to  London  nomen- 
clature, to  have  included  in  the  list  of  pro- 
fessorships. 

We  pass  by  an  open  window  through 
which  there  comes  a  scent  that,  like  the 
scent  of  tar,  is,  to  me  at  least,  one  of  the 
most  grateful  in  the  imiverse,  and  worth 
more  than  all  the  expensive  smells  bottled 
and  corked  by  Rimmel — the  scent  of  a 
carpenter's  shop,  as  of  tree-life  escaping; 
in  fragrance.  There  are  planks  on  the 
floor,  planks  resting  on  the  walls,  lathea^ 
axes,  and  so  forth ;  and  a  monk  up  to  hi» 
ankles  in  shavings,  and  swishing  away  most 
bravely  with  a  plane. 

In  another  little  shed,  the  glazier  is  at 
work.  As  I  enter  he  is  drawing  his  dia- 
mond-armed cutter  across  a  pane  of  glass ; 
he  then  whispers  to  a  small  boy^-one  of  the 
orphans,  and  a  rising  Van  der  Putty — ^who 
proceeds,  with  a  lump  of  the  required  sub- 
stance, to  fix  the  glass  in  its  place.  Far- 
ther on  is  the  sanctum  of  the  cunningcst 
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artificer  of  all.  He  is  alone  among  his  fan- 
cy work,  which  includes  reading  desks, 
frames,  church  upholstery,  and  a  curiously 
and  beautifully-executed  wooden  clock. 

Evidently,  the  life  led  by  these  monks, 
however  narrow  and  selfish,  and  in  the 
worst  sense  immoral  it  ma^  be,  is  by  no 
means  a  lazy  one.    The  dairyman,  for  ex- 
ample, who  has  just  passed  me,  with  a  pail 
in  each  hand,  has  enough  to  do,  with  his 
well-stocked  byre,  and  oceans  of  milk  of 
which  he  tastes  but  little,  and  magnificent 
butter  which  he  never  tastes  at  all.     To 
these  ascetics  recreation    means  change 
of  duty.     They  divide  their  day  some- 
what as  follows :    From  two  till  half-past 
three  in  the  morning  they  celebrate  the 
offices  of  matins  and  laudes,  which,  again, 
are  followed  by  private  devotion  and  med- 
itation.    Prime  begins  about  five  o'clock, 
and  manual  labor  at  seven,  which  lasts  for 
nearly  two  hours;  after  which  come  the 
offices  of  tierce,  texte,  and  nones;  then 
dinner,  labor,  study,  till  vespers  at  four 
o'clock.      Lastly,  a  little  repose,  office  of 
compline,  and  some  more  meditation  and 
study,  till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  monas- 
tery goes  to  bed,  and  sleeps — ^intensely,  no 
doubt — till  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  the 
bell  tolls,  and  each  monk,  rising  from  his 
straw  pallet,  prostrates   himself  on    the 
cold  floor,  in    the   dark,   to   inaugurate 
the  new  day  with  an  hour  of  mute  wor- 
ship. 

Before  vespers  and  in  my  round-about 
walks,  I  found  myself  outside  the  walls, 
and  re-entered  by  the  gate,  which  the/^r,f 
hbtelier  opened  quietly  from  the  outside. 
In  the  shady  archway  we  passed  between 
two  rows  of  monks  who  stood  motionless 
as  statues,  with  their  hands  on  their 
breasts,  and  with  upturned  faces  and 
closed  eyes.  They  seemed  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  our  presence.  They  had  just  sus- 
pended work,  to  engage  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments in  silent  devotion.  Among  them  I 
recognized  the  janitor,  the  carpenter,  and 
the  blacksmith.  Zurbaran's  picture  is  an 
awful  one;  but  not  so  awful  as  was  the 
living  picture  of  this  tall,  gaunt,  and  griz- 
zly-bearded "  Praying  Monk" — prayer  writ- 
ten on  his  grimy-pale  and  patient  face 
partly  hidden  in  its  peaked  hood,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  close  clasp  of  his  strong 
•hands. 

In  the  gloaming  all  the  community  as- 
semble for  capitulum.    The  room  is  a  long, 
4ow-roofed  one,  like  the  refectory  and  dor- 


mitory, and  has  two  rows  of  seats,  one 
close  to  each  opposite  wall.     The  fathers 
are,  as  before,  at  the  upper  end,  the  broth- 
ers at  the  lower.     Here,  on  a  cross-seat, 
I  find  room  among  the  half-dozen  orphan 
boys  whom  the  monks  have  "  adopted" 
This  time  there  is  no  tucking-up  of  gowns. 
Each  one  enters  with  his  robe  down  to  his 
feet  and  cowl  over  his  head.     All  you  can 
see  of  the  face  is  the  beard  sticking  out, 
where   there   is   one,   for  the  fathers,  of 
course,  shave  the  face  as  well  as  the  skull. 
One  monk  comes  in  with   swift   strides, 
walks  straight  to  his  place,  bows  reverent- 
ly to  his  right  and  left  neighbors,  then  sub- 
sides into  his  seat,  his  head  bent,  and  chin 
resting  on  his  breast.     Another,  an  old, 
old  man,  goes  with  weak,  shuffling  step, 
and  as  he  passes  I  can  see,  from  the  mo- 
tion beneath  his  gown,  that  his  hands  are 
tremulously  counting  his  beads.     As  he 
sits,  his  neighbors  rise  slowly  as  before, 
and  return  his  salute  silently,  and  in  the 
profoundest,  politest  manner.    At  last  they 
are  all  assembled.     How  weird  they  look, 
these  two  long  lines  of  seated  shapes,  each 
sombre  or  pale-colored  unit  undefined  in 
the  dimness  of  twilight,  but  seem  muffled 
up  from  head  to  foot,  and  ending  atop  in 
a  queer-shaped  peak,  and  still  as  of  stone, 
and  silent  as  the  grave !     At  last  a  voice 
breaks  out.     It  comes  from  a  father  seated 
at  one  of  the  win(jows,  and  holding  his 
book  high  up  so  as  to  catch  the  waning 
light.     He  reads  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes, in  a  strong  monotone,  some  encour- 
aging passage  from  the  life  of  a  dead  "  sol- 
dier of  Christ."     Then  another  lapse  into 
silence ;  a  few  moments  of  meditation  and 
prayer  without  words;  and  the  seventy- 
five  shapes  rise,  and  one  by  one  sweep 
past  and  disappear.     Were  it  not  for  the 
sound  of  their  feet,  you  would  imagine  the 
retreating  figures  were  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  monks,  vanishing  gravew^ard,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  practice  of  ordinary  ghosts, 
at  nightfall  instead  of  daybreak. 

Nearly  two  hours  after  midnight  I  am 
awakened  by  a  slow  ts^p  at  the  door.  This 
was  by  request,  and  I  hear  the  solitary 
step  of  the  obliging  father  as  it  gets  fainter 
and  fainter  in  the  direction  of  the  chapeL 
So  I  start  up  and  dress  by  moonlight, 
which  seemed,  somehow,  the  most  appro- 
priate sort  of  light  for  the  occasion.  The 
bell  is  ringing  for  matins,  in  short,  plain- 
tive, minor  tones,  such  as  I  fancy  I  have 
never  heard  before— or  once  only,  on  a 
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night  five  years  ago,  as  they  fitfully  came 
from  what  must  have  been  a  sheepfold  on 
a  lonely  hill-side.  These  sad,  persistent 
notes;  the  distant  footsteps  that  echo 
sharply,  and  then  die  away;  the  pale, 
white-robed  monk,  holding  a  lighted  lamp 
and  disappearing  round  a  comer  of  the 
narrow,  wmding  passage  where  I  am,  and 
that  seems  almost  endless,  and  is  murky 
as  Orcus — ^they  are  as  if  Death  had  paid  a 
sudden  midnight  visit.  Nearing  the  chap- 
el, I  hear  the  worshipers.  A  faint,  but 
distinct  voice  pra3rs,  Deus  in  meum  adjuto- 
rium  intendey  and  from  many  throats  there 
comes,  in  sonorous  Latin,  the  response, 
Detis  ad  adjuvandum  me  fistina,  ITiere- 
after,  the  sublime  and  stem  Hebrew  song 
of  exultation  in  the  God  whose  is  the 
strength  of  the  hills,  who  formed  the  dry 
land  and  the  sea,  the  sheep  of  whose  pas- 
ture we  are,  who  is  long-suffering,  and 
who,  beforetime,  has  said  in  his  wrath, 
Thou  shalt  not  enter  into  my  rest  What 
a  weird,  unearthly  spectacle  it  seems  from 
this  little  gallery  where  I  stand !  A  pit  of 
blackness,  with  a  dim  light  hung  midway 
in  it  and  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  mist ; 
filled  with  the  strong  deep  wail  of  the 
united  voices  of  those  undefined  human 
shapes,  as  of  souls  disburdening  them- 
selves of  some  up-pent  feeling  that  seems 


neither  joy  nor  sorrow.  A  tall  figure  with 
cross,  and  hands  folded  on  his  breast, 
walks  feebly  up  the  nave  of  the  chapel, 
sits  down  for  a  litde  and  then  retires.  It 
is  the  old  abbot,  going  back  to  his  sick 
bed.  After  a  time  some  one  reads  a  pas- 
sage in  reference  to  the  patron  saint  of  the 
day,  St.  Nicolas  de  Tolentino.  He  reads 
of  his  childhood's  austerities,  how  he  con- 
tinued them  all  his  lifetime,  how  he  pre- 
dicted the  day  of  his  death,  how,  every 
evening  for  six  weeks,  he  heard  choirs 
of  angels  singing,  how  God  took  him  unto 
his  rest,  and  how,  in  after  days,  miracles 
were  performed  by  virtue  of  his  saintly 
relics.  And  then  follows  the  moral  for 
reader  and  listeners:  such  was  the  man 
who  despised  the  life  of  the  world,  and  at- 
tained unto  the  kingdom  of  God. 

For  relief  from  the  saddening  spell  of 
this  cold,  selfish  life-in-death,  I  throw  my 
window  up,  and  look  out  into  the  night. 
And  there,  too,  is  sadness :  in  the  far-off, 
solemn  sky  of  deepest  blue — high  up  in  it 
the  mild  moon — beautiful,  passionless,  au- 
stere queen  of  the  night,  gazing  down  on 
this  "  Christ's  fortress"  (!)  where  dwells  no 
passion  nor  any  human  sympathy,  and 
bathing  in  the  ghostly  light  those  trees 
that  are  dark-robed,  and  sad,  and  brood- 
ing, like  hooded  firiars. 
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Of  all  the  services  which  industrial  chem- 
istry is  likely  to  give  us,  those  which  con- 
cern the  alimentation  of  the  people  are 
perhaps  the  most  valuable,  and  are  accept- 
ed as  such  by  the  mass.  Chemists  have 
perfectly  understood  this,  and  have  proved 
it,  by  the  numerous  attempts  they  have 
made  to  fumish  us  with  fresh  articles  of 
food,  or,  above  all,  to  enable  us  to  draw 
the  best  particles  from  those  we  already 
possess.  Of  a  humble  and  unattractive 
appearance,  these  preparations  do  not  draw 
the  eye  of  the  crowd,  and  pass  unnoticed 
by  many ;  there  is  nothing  m  their  exterior 
quality,  color,  or  form,  to  excite  curiosity, 
llieir  merit  rests  entirely  in  the  principles 
which  have  directed  their  fabrication,  and 
in  the  applications  that  may  be  made  of 
them ;  they  permit  us  to  point  out  theory 
growing*  into  practice,  and  how  purely 
speculative  knowledge  may  assist  various 
trades. 


Ever  since  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  efforts 
have  been  made  for  the  preservation  of 
milk ;  the  want  of  it  during  that  time  of 
trial  was  seriously  felt,  and  the  problem  to 
be  resolved  was,  how  to  produce,  in  the 
smallest  possible  size,  a  nourishing  bever- 
age, which  might  be  weakened  with  water 
when  the  time  arrived  to  make  use  of  it. 
If  this  were  discovered,  the  sale  would  be 
large  for  ships  on  long  voyages  where  it 
was  not  convenient  to  take  a  cow ;  in  for- 
tresses, or  for  armies  in  the  field.  Even  in 
households,  there  might  be  times  when 
such  a  preparation  would  be  advantageous, 
but  it  concerns  them  less  directly.  The 
first  object  the  managers  had  in  view  was, 
to  procure  the  best  kind  of  milk,  drawn 
fix>m  healthy  cows,  and  fed  on  fertile  pas- 
tures in  the  open  air — not,  in  fact,  stall-fed. 
This  is  heated  in  large  flat-bottomed  ves- 
sels, to  which  is  added  white  sugar  in  a 
fixed  proportion ;  whilst  it  Ls  heating,  con- 
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tinual  stirrirtg  is  necessary,  to  favor  evapo- 
ration. When  the  quantity  is  reduced  to 
one-fifthy  this  concentrated  liquid  is  poured 
into  cylindrical  boxes,  which  are  immedi- 
ately closed  by  tin  solder,  to  be  wholly  im- 
pervious to  the  air.  The  boxes  thus  filled 
are  arranged  in  a  steam-boiler  heated  to 
about  a  hundred  and  four  degrees.  When 
this  process  is  finished,  the  preserved  milk 
is  ready :  if,  after  a  time,  the  box  is  open- 
ed, it  will  be  found  filled  with  a  thick  sub- 
stance of  a  yellow  white  color,  and  semi- 
transparent.  Mixed  with  live  times  its 
weight  of  water,  a  liquid  is  produced  pre- 
senting the  appearance  and  ofiisring  all  the 
character  of  ordinary  milk.  It  may  cause 
some  surprise  to  the  person  mixing  it  to  see 
that  what  is  translucid  as  long  as  it  is  a 
paste,  becomes  opaque  when  placed  in  wa- 
ter. This  is  simply  due  to  a  phenomenon 
in  the  refraction  of  light  The  globules 
being  endowed  with  a  different  angle  of 
refhiction  from  the  water,  the  rays  of  light 
which  regularly  traverse  either  the  globules 
alone  or  the  pure  water,  take  a  very  irregu- 
lar and  broken  line  in  the  mixture  of  the 
two.  It  is  found  that  this  milk  after  being 
opened  will  keep  for  ten  days  or  more,  es- 
pecially if  care  is  taken  always  to  skim  a 
layer  oflf  the  top,  thus  removing  the  surface 
in  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air  and 
those  fermented  particles  which  may  have 
formed  upon  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  the  pro- 
cess just  described  should  be  attended 
with  a  successful  result.  When  liquid 
matter  is  heated  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  fifth 
of  its  primitive  volume,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  taking  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
watery  particles  it  contains.  Milk  con- 
tains about  thirteen  parts  in  a  hundred  of 
sugary,  fat,  cheesy,  and  saline  substances ; 
the  remaining  eighty-seven  parts  are  water : 
after  the  concentration,  the  proportion  of 
water  is  reduced  to  thirty-five  parts.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  presence  of  water  has 
a  predominating  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  many  kinds  of  fermentation ;  the 
Jess  water,  the  more  the  chances  of  preser- 
vation are  increased.  The  sugar  which  is 
first  added  to  the  milk  in  a  considerable 
quantity  is  also  an  antiseptic;  it  is  upon 
tiis  quality  that  the  confectioner's  art  and 
all  the  domestic  preparation  of  preserved 
fruits  are  based.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
efficacy  with  which  sugar  overcomes  fer- 
mentation and  conse<}uent  decay,  it  has 
sometimes  been  observed  that  in  barrels  of 


molasses,  which  have  come  fipom  the  colo- 
nies, the  bodies  of  small  insects  have  been 
perfectiy  preserved.  The  last  process  is 
not  the  least  important — that  which  keeps 
the  milk  for  some  time  at  a  high  tem{>era- 
ture,  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  ferment- 
ing particles  it  contains.  The  atmosphere 
that  we  breathe  is  loaded  with  these,  which 
fall  upon  all  bodies  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
develop  themselves  by  decomposing  when 
favorable  conditions  are  to  be  found. 
These  particles  become  completely  inac- 
tive, are  killed,  in  fact,  by  heat  of  about  a 
hundred  degrees.  As  care  has  been  taken 
hermetically  to  dose  the  boxes  against  the 
air,  no  fresh  elements  can  enter  to  replace 
those  that  have  been  destroyed.  There  is 
still  one  improvement  to  be  desired,  the 
preserved  milk  retains  the  flavor  of  boiled 
milk ;  but  probably  this  defect  will  be  re- 
moved in  time  by  improved  processes. 

Domestic  economy,  it  may  be  said,  has 
little  to  do  with  what  has  just  been  describ- 
ed ;  but  there  is  another  process  with  which 
chemists  have  been  occupied  relating  more 
particularly  to  it — this  is  to  improve  the 
old  way  of  preserving  hams  by  salting  and 
smoking.  Without  changing  that  system, 
which  in  its  way  is  excellent,  the  applica- 
tion of  it  may  be  made  more  regular  and 
complete ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  results 
'  present  a  real  superiority  over  the  former 
plan.  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the 
theory  of  salting  meat.  Kitchen  salt  has 
a  great  affinity  for  water;  it  draws  towards 
it  that  which  is  contained  in  the  muscular 
fibres  of  meat  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  it  It  is  by  the  absorption  of  wato*, 
as  well  as  by  the  antiseptic  qualities  which 
it  possesses,  that  it  prevents  fermentation. 
But  this,  absorption  in  ordinary  salting  is 
very  irregular ;  while  the  outer  parts  of  a 
piece  of  meat  are  saturated  with  salt,  con- 
tracting and  hardening  it  to  the  serious  dis- 
advantage of  the  eaters,  the  centre  is  al- 
most withdrawn  from  the  antisq)tic  action 
of  the  salt.  Much  of  this  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  adding  a  proportion  of  sugar,  which 
makes  the  suiface  desiccation  less  power- 
ful; but  it  is  only  a  palliative,  not  reach- 
ing the  original  evil.  After  this  irregular 
salting,  the  meat  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  smoke;  the  tar  proceeding  fix)m  the 
combustion  of  wood,  especially  the  creo- 
sote, penetrates  into  the  pores  and  between 
the  fibres,  paralyzing  or  destroying  the  germs 
of  cryptogamic  vegetation  and  fermenta- 
tion.    The  more  the  action  of  the  smoke 
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is  prolonged,  penetrating  deeply  and  in  an 
efficacious  manner,  the  more  the  flavor  of 
the  meat  is  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  the  pre- 
dominant flavor  which  these  pyrogenous 
matters  have  when  condensed. 

The  improvement  sought  for  is  produc- 
ed by  giving  precision  to  the  quantities  and 
regularity  of  action  over  the  whole  mass 
submitted  to  salting  and  smoking.  This 
is  the  course  of  operation.  As  soon  as  the 
pieces  of  pork  come  to  the  kitchen,  the 
weight  of  each  is  written  down  in  chalk  on 
a  blackboard.  The  salt  is  employed  in  a 
liquid  state,  the  dissolution  bemg  propor- 
tioned in  the  same  quantities  for  all  meat ; 
so  that,  by  a  calculation  made  beforehand, 
it  is  known  how  much  saline  mixture  must 
be  given  to  the  weight  of  each  piece.  The 
reservoir  containing  this  is  placed  on  a 
higher  stage,  and  communicates  with  the 
operator  by  a  flexible  india-rubber  pipe, 
terminating  in  a  slender  metallic  tube  with 
a  tap.  Each  ham  is  laid  on  the  scale ; 
whilst  in  the  other  is  the  weight,  not  only 
of  the  ham,  but  of  the  salt  which  must  be 
added  to  it.  The  workman  introduces  the 
tube  into  the  ham  at  the  thin  end,  and 
then  turns  the  tap ;  the  saline  liquid  forc- 
ed into  the  cellular  tissues  by  the  pressure 
from  the  reservoir,  equal  to  a  column  of 
water  about  sixteen  feet  high,  insinuates  it- 
self between  the  muscles,  and  swells  the  mass 
in  a  very  apparent  manner,  at  the  same  time 
the  weight  increases.  At  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  the  ham  has  received  the  prop- 
er amount  of  salt,  the  weight  in  the  other 
scale  falls,  and  the  workman  closes  the  tap. 
Thus  the  salting  has  penetrated  to  the  in- 
terior ;  and  to  insure  the  preparation  of  all 
the  exterior,  the  hams  are  steeped  for  a  few 
days  in  a  tub  filled  with  the  same  liquid. 
From  this  they  are  carried  to  the  smoking- 
chamber,  a  large  room,  into  which  open 
two  chimneys  communicating  with  fires  in 
a  lower  story.  The  smoke  arising  from  the 
combustion  of  wood  spreads  through  the 
space  at  the  same  time  as  it  warms  the  air; 
thus  the  hams  are  partially  dried  as  well  as 
smoked.  Thermometers  are  hung  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  are  visible  firom  the  out- 
side, so  that  the  temperature  is  carefiilly 
regulated.  The  only  wood  used  is  very 
dry  oak ;  thus  the  pyroligneous  properties 
are  always  identical.  The  weight  of  wood 
to  be  burned  has  been  made  with  equal 
precision,  according  to  the  amount  of 
smoke  it  gives  out;  for  the  quantity  of  air 
introduced  into  the  stoves  is  always  pro- 


portioned to  the  weight  of  the  wood,  and 
consequendy  the  combustion  goes  on  in- 
variably under  the  same  conditions. 

Thus  constant  results  are  obtained,  and 
nothing  is  left  to  chance :  the  success  has 
justified  the  hopes  of  the  inventor,  M. 
Martin  de  Lignac.  The  meat  prepared  in 
his  manu&ctory  has  been  highly  appre- 
ciated by  consumers.  Many  agriculturists^ 
who  formerly  used  a  more  or  less  imper- 
fect mode  of  salting  their  pigs,  have  adopt-- 
ed  his  method.  If  there  is  additional  ex- 
pense, they  are  sure,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
having  hams  which  never  fail  to  be  well 
preserved,  and  about  which  they  feel  no 
anxiety;  and  in  addition  to  these  proofe 
of  popular  favor,  the  gold  medal  of  the 
last  International  Exhibition  in  Paris  was 
awarded  to  him. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  very  important- 
trade  which  has  arisen  within  the  last  few 
years — ^that  of  German  yeast.  Taking  up 
the  idea  that  chemists  had  formed,  that 
yeast  was  a  vegetation  which  grew  in  the  vats 
of  breweries,  some  persons  in  Austria  and 
Moravia  began  to  cultivate  this  particular 
kind  of  leaven,  which  should  be  firee  firom 
the  strong  odor  and  bitterness  of  malt  In 
this  way  they  have  succeeded  in  developing 
the  qualities,  and  producing  a  fermenting 
substance  endowed  with  remarkable  power, 
which,  in  a  very  small  compass,  gives  better 
results  that  any  other  kind  that  housekeep- 
ers have  adopted.  It  is  a  gray,  firm  paste, 
crumbling  at  the  touch,  and  exhaling  a 
slighdy  sour  odor.  As  heat  changes  it 
quickly,  it  could  not  have  been  available 
in  other  countries  before  the  establishment 
of  railways;  it  spoils  much  in  the  same 
way  as  animal  matters  in  a  state  of  putre- 
fiiction.  This  is  how  it  is  manufactured; 
and  besides  the  yeast,  some  accessory  pro- 
ductions are  obtained  as  alcohol,  and  a  re- 
siduum of  a  kind  of  malt  which  is  used  for 
the  fattening  of  cows  and  sheep. 

Three  kinds  of  grain,  maize,  rye,  and 
malted  barley,  after  having  been  reduced 
to  powder  and  mixed  together,  are  mace- 
rated in  water  at  a  temperature  of  sixty-five 
or  seventy  degrees.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  active  principle  previously  de- 
veloped in  the  barley  reacts  on  the  starch, 
and  transforms  it  into  two  other  products 
immediately  soluble,  caUed  dextrine  and 
glucose  which  are  analogous  .to  grape- 
sugar.  At  the  end  of  a  few  boiusi  this 
saccharifeious  process  is  complete;  the 
liquid  is  racked  off  and  refined,  whilst  al- 
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cohofic  fermentation  is  produced  by  in- 
troducing a  small  quantity  of  leaven,  re- 
served from  a  previous  operation.  Under 
the  action  of  the  leaven,  the  glucose  is 
divided  into  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  and 
other  accessories.  At  the  same  time  the 
dextrine,  in  which  the  sugary  process  is  no 
longer  retarded  by  an  excess  of  glucose, 
gradually  transforms  itself  into  glucose; 
under  this  new  form,  it  submits  to  Uie  mys- 
terious action  of  the  leaven,  and  contri- 
butes towards  enriching  the  liquor  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  alcohol ;  whilst  the 
carbonic  acid,  rendered  free,  disengages  it- 
self in  the  form  of  gas.  A  question  natu- 
rally presents  itself  to  the  mind :  How  does 
the  leaven  act  ?  and  why  does  it  decom- 
pose the  glucose  ?  Unfortunately,  among 
the  many  different  replies  which  have  been 
made  to  this  question,  there  is  none  which 
IS  completely  satisfactory.  The  only  cer- 
tain thmg  is,  that  the  globules  of  leaven  are 
reproduced  by  a  sort  of  budding  process, 
giving  birth  at  first  to  the  most  minute  par- 
ticles, which  grow  rapidly,  reaching  the 
largest  dimensions  that  these  corpuscles 
ever  present;  that  is  to  say,  about  the 
three  thousandth  part  of  a  foot.  In  this 
mode  of  manufacturing  yeast,  care  is  taken 
to  furnish  these  vegetables,  by  the  compo- 
sition of  the  malt  in  which  they  are  devel- 
oped, with  a  much  richer  nourishment 
than  the  malt  of  ordinary  breweries.  This 
is  the  essential  principle  of  this  new  pre- 
paration. On  this  account,  the  vital  activ- 
ity of  the  fermentation  is  much  greater. 
The  carbonic  acid  disengages  itself  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  leaven  drawn  up  with 
it  floats  on  the  liquid,  forming  a  thick 
foam.  It  is  clear  that  these  are  the  most 
powerful  globules  which  are  thus  raised 
and  sustained  on  the  surface  by  the  bub- 
bles of  gas.  They  are  skimmed  off  as  they 
appear,  leaving  the  less  active  leaven  at 


the  bottom  of  the  vat.  Before  dispatch- 
ing it  to  every  country,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  drain  it,  wash  it  slighdy 
on  a  sheet,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  less 
impervious  to  the  action  of  the  air  and 
heat,  to  submit  it  to  the  hydraulic  press, 
which  eliminates  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquid.  In  this  state  it  may  be  preserved 
for  eight  or  fifteen  days,  according  to  the 
season. 

When  examined  by  the  help  of  a  mi- 
croscope, this  leaven  is  composed  of  ovate 
granules,  transparent,  and  of  regular  size; 
the  greater  part  are  of  the  size  mentioned 
above ;  while  a  few,  which  may  be  called 
the  young  ones,  do  not  reach  a  quarter  of 
that  diameter.  It  is  evidently  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  nutritive  principles  which 
are  furnished  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
formed,  and  to  other  favorable  arrange- 
ments, that  the  German  yeast  owes  the 
very  rich  composition  and  vigorous  vitality 
with  which  it  is  endowed.  For  example, 
maize-flour  possesses  three  times  as  much 
of  fatty  substances  as  barley  or  wheat- 
flour;  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
large  proportion  which  is  found  in  the 
pressed  yeast  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
glucose  also  assisting  in  this  respect  It  is 
the  same  with  the  azoting  or  mineral  com- 
positions, which  make  the  German  yeast 
so  much  more  valuable  than  the  brewer's 
yeast ;  endowed  as  it  is  with  greater  ener- 
gy half  the  quantity  produces  a  more  regu- 
lar and  active  fermentation.  Every  house- 
keeper will  allow  that  bread  made  with  it 
is  lighter  than  the  other;  this  is  owing 
to  the  disengagement  of  the  gas  being 
more  uniform,  the  dough  is  more  homoge- 
neous, and,  consequentiy,  better  raised. 
Owing  to  the  mode  of  preparation, 
it  contains  neither  the  bitter  flavor  nor 
the  strongly  scented  essential  oil  of  the 
hop. 


-»♦♦■ 


SENATOR    SCHURZ. 


Carl  Schurz,  the  senior  Senator  firom 
Missouri,  and  the  most  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  people  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  at  Liblar,  near 
Cologne,  Germany,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1829,  and  is  consequently  but  forty-three 
years  of  age  at  the  present  time.  He  was 
educated  at  the  collegiate  institution  at 
Cologne,  and  afterward  at  the  University 
of  Bonn.    He  was  editor  of  a  paper  iden- 


tified with  the  unsuccessful  revolution  of 
1848,  and  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Ra- 
stadt,  after  which  he  fled  from  Germany 
and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  Subse- 
quently he  resided  in  Paris  and  London, 
where  he  was  a  teacher  and  newspaper 
correspondent  for  three  years,  emigrating 
to  this  country  in  1852.  Here  his  com- 
manding abilities  soon  gained  him  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago 
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Convention  of  i860,  taking  a  leading  part 
in  its  proceedings,  and  also  in  the  follow- 
ing political  campaign.  On  the  accession 
of  President  Lincoln  in  1861  Mr.  Schurz 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  which 
position  he  soon  resigned,  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  was 
present  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  at  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Get- 
tysburg, and  Chattanooga.  After  the  war 
he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  visit 
the  Southern  States  and  report  upon  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau.  In  1865 
and  1866  he  was  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New- York  Tribune,  was 


subsequendy  connected  with  the  press  of 
Detroit  and  St.  Louis;  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1868 
which  nominated  General  Grant,  and  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  as 
successor  to  John  B.  Henderson,  and 
took  his  seat  March  4,  1869.  Here 
he  became  at  once  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Senate,  the  public  has 
learned  to  respect  his  views  on  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  day,  and  there  is 
no  public  man  who  at  the  present  time 
gives  promise  of  exercising  a  more  im- 
portant influence  on  the  political  future  of 
the  nation. 
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Ancient  America,  By  J.  D.  Baldwi.s.  New- 
York:  Harper  &•  Bros,     1872. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  already  won  some  repu- 
tation as  an  antiquarian  hy  a  previous  work  en- 
titled **  Prehistoric  Nations,"  in  which  he  dealt 
with  a  class  of  subjects  similar  in  character  to 
that  of  the  present  volume.  In  that  first  work, 
he  entered  somewhat  liberally  into  the  field  of 
historic  speculation,  but  in  this  one  he  has  con- 
fined himself  to  giving  a  very  brief  summary  of 
what  is  known  of  American  Antiquities,  together 
with  some  thoughts  and  suggestions  relative  to 
their  significance.  No  similar  work,  as  he  claims, 
has  been  published  in  the  English  language,  and 
to  the  vast  majority  of  readers,  it  will  open  up  a 
portion  of  ancient  nistory,  of  which  they  have  not 
neard  at  all,  or  of  which  they  have  heard  only  by 
casual  paragraphs  in  other  cnronicles. 

In  Ancient  America^  the  reader  will  find  the 
immense  mass  of  material  collected  by  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  German  archaeologists 
sifted  of  its  accessories,  and  their  facts  brought 
together  into  something  like  consistent  histoncal 
shape.  The  work  is  by  no  means  elaborate  though 
covering  such  extensive  and  difficult  ground,  for 
Mr.  Bsudwin's  plan  is  to  state  the  lacts  in  the 
briefest  and  tersest  possible  form,  sometimes  con- 
densing whole  volumes  of  investigation  and  con- 
jecture into  the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  Indeed, 
this  condensation  is  so  excessive  as  to  leave  the 
reader  only  partly  satisfied  with  vjxy  department 
of  the  subject,  though  the  statement  is  always  ad- 
mirably clear  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  though  Mr. 
Baldwin's  own  comments  are  always  suggestive^ 
and  such  as  the  careful  reader's  judgment  must 
approve.  Numerous  illustrations  also,  taken 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  embellish  nearly 
every  page,  and  materially  assist  the  narrative. 

The  book  is  an  extremely  suggestive  and  fas- 
cinating one,  and  is  in  such  form  that  it  ought  to 
be  all  but  universally  read.  It  can  not  but  give 
us  a  larger  conception  of  man  and  his  history  to 
find  that  over  a  large  part  of  this  continent,  where 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  savages,  the  great  drama  of 
human  life  b^;an  only  three  or  four  centuries 
ago,  are  scattered  ruins  which  dispute  antiquity 
with  the  most  ancient  raonoments  of  the  "  ancient 


East,"  and  relics  of  a  people,  who  thousands  of 
years  ago  must  have  attained  a  civilization  and  a 
skill  in  the  arts  far  higher  than  would  have  per- 
mitted the  erection  of  cast-iron  fronts  to  the  largest 
buildings  in  their  most  important  cities.  It  must 
furnish  food  too  for  much  serious  reflection  to 
find  that  a  people  so  highly  civilized,  so  numer- 
ous, and  with  so  vast  an  empire,  should  have 
vanished  utterly  from  off  the  lace  of  the  earth. 
Is  the  New  Zealander  on  London  Bridge  a  pro{^- 
ecy?  and  will  some  Antarctic  race  at  some 
future  time  be  groping  amid  our  tunnels,  and 
mines,  and  ruined  cities,  lost  in  wonder  as  to 
what  manner  of  people  could  have  flourished  on 
this  continent  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

7%e  Masque  of  the  Gods,  By  Bayard  Taylor. 
Boston.     James  R.  Osgood  <&*  Co, 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  poem,  and  is  of  a 
character  which  one  acquainted  with  his  previous 
works  would  hardly  have  expected  from  Mr,  Bay- 
ard Taylor.  It  deals  with  the  great  subject  of 
the  Deity's  relations  to  man,  and  deals  with  it  in 
a  way  which  is  eminently  suggestive  and  which 
affords  one  of  the  rare  illustraUons  of  the  possi- 
bility of  treating  a  theme  which  is  usually  confined 
to  the  barren  field  of  dialectics  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imbue  it  with  poetry  of  a  very  high  order,  h^ 
more  forbidding  and  difficult  subject  for  poetry, 
than  the  various  theological  conceptions  which 
man  has  worked  out  for  himself  in  the  various 
stages  of  his  history  could  hardly  be  found ;  yet  it 
is  just  this  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  chosen,  and  he 
has  produced  a  poem  which  is  admirable  through- 
out, and  which  to  our  mind  should  rank  decidedly 
above  any  thing  he  has  previously  written.  As  a 
work  of  art  it  is  well  nigh  perfect,  it  is  unexcep- 
tional in  tone  and  temper,  its  logic  is  such  as  to 
commend  it  to  believer  and  unbeliever  alike,  and 
it  furnishes  almost  as  striking  an  example  of  va- 
rious and  skillful  verse  as  the  same  author's 
translation  oi Faust,  Mr.  Lowell's  "Cathedral" 
is  the  only  recent  poem  which  can  well  be  com* 
mired  to  it ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  far  more  successful  in  bringing 
out  the  poetic  and  subordinating  the  controversial 
aspects  of  his  subject. 

Man*s  beliefs,  his  conceptions  of  God  and  futu- 
rity, have  been  fruitful  of  so  much  strife  and  heart- 
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burnings,  so  manv  straggles  and  troubles,  that 
Mr.  Taylor  has  clone  a  good  work  in  drawing 
forth  its  latent  poetry.  This  much  he  has  done, 
and  he  has  done  it  too  while  giving  in  easily-re- 
cognized masque  an  epitome  of  the  religious  de- 
TeTopment  of  the  race. 

Saunterings,  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Boston  :  James  R,  Osgood  <V  Co,     1872. 

The  delicate  and  subtle  humor  which  Mr.  War- 
ner  has  displayed  in  his  other  writings  is  not  ab- 
sent from  Saunterings,  though  it  is  not  so  conspi- 
cuous, nor  perhaps  of  so  high  an  .order.  A  ae- 
scrip tion  of  travel  over  the  beaten  European 
tracKS  is,  no  doubt,  a  trying  test  for  an  author 
to  subject  his  powers  to,  and  though  Mr.  Warner 
Elands  it  very  well,  his  book  is  composed  of  pa- 
pers which  were  written  apparently  before  he 
had  achieved  his  present  reputation,  and  which 
are  rather  carelessly  done.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  find  a  pleasanter 
companion  for  an  imaginary  tour  through  Europe 
than  the  "Saunterer,"  especially  if  entertain- 
ment of  a  refined  sort  rather  than  instruction  is 
our  object.  Mr.  Warner  intimates  in  his  preface 
that  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  invite  the  public  to 
go  nowhere  than  somewhere,  because  every  one 
has  been  somewhere  and  has  written  about  it, 
and  he  suggests  as  a  compromise,  that  we  go 
somewhere  and  not  learn  any  thing  about  it.  in 
this  humorous  mood,  but  with  eyes  that  are  very 
observant  nevertheless,  he  saunters  from  London 
to  Paris,  through  Southern  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  lingers  for  a  long  time  and  lovingly 
in  Italy. 

Saunterings  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  book 
which  his  best  admirers  will  look  for  from  the 
author  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden"  and 
•*  Back-Log  Stuaies,"  but  it  is  pleasant  reading, 
and  is  exactly  the  volume  to  take  away  with  one 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  summer  sojourn  in  the 
country. 

Science  Primers.  Edited  by  Professors  Hux- 
LEY,  RoscoK,  and  Balfour  Stewart.  New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  <Sr*  Co. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  introduc|ion  of  the 
study  of  science  into  elementay  schools,  a  series 
of  **  Science  Primers,'*  prepared  by  eminent  spe- 
cialists, is  being  issued  unaer  the  joint  editorsnip 
and  supervision  of  Professor  Huxley,  Professor 
Roscoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart.  They  are  designed 
for  "  youngest  scholars,"  and  are  confined  to  the 
plainest  possible  statement  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary and  simple  facts  in  the  various  sciences  of 
which  they  treat. 

Chemistry,  by  Professor  Roscoe,  and  Physics, 
by  Professor  Stewart,  have  already  appeared,  and 
they  certainly  carry  nothing  of  the  "wnnkled 
front"  which  science  is  popularly  supposed  to  pre- 
sent to  students.  There  is  nothing  in  either  of 
these  little  manuals  which  could  not  easily  be 
taught  to  any  child  of  average  intelligence ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of 
children  would  feel  far  more  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects they  present  than  in  the  ordinary  lessons 
they  have  to  learn.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see 
the  curriculum  of  children's  studies  in  any  way 
enlarged,  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  educa- 
tion if  these  Primers  could  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  schools  as  now  existing. 
Messrs,  Appleton  &*  Co,  (New- York)  have  just 
issued  the  nrst  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Sir 


Charles  Lyell*s  Prhuiples  of  Geohgyy  being  the 
"  eleventh  and  entirely  revised  edition,"  recently 
published  in  London.  The  volume  is  a  large  one, 
handsomely  printed,  and  contains  all  the  charts 
and  illustrations.  It  is  much  the  choicest  edition 
of  this  great  work  yet  published  in  America,  and 
the  remaining  volume  will  be  ready  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 
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M.  Kenan's  *^VAntichrist,^^  the  fourth  part  of 
his  "  Origines  du  Christianisme,"  is  to  appear 
very  shortly. 

Messrs,  Bell  A*  Daldy,  of  London,  have  in  pre- 
paration a  second  series  of  the  Aldine  Edition  of 
the  British  Poets,  contxuning  authors  not  includ- 
ed in  the  present  series. 

A  collection  of  hitherto  unpublished  **  I^ettcrs 
of  I^rd  Byron,"  edited  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Henry  Schultes-Young,  of  Oxford  University, 
will  be  issued  shortly  by  Messrs.  Bentley  & 
Son. 

The  French  Government  has  ordered  the  re- 
printing of  Vols.  VI.  and  VIL  of  "  The  I^ttres, 
M^moires,  et  Instructions  de  Colbert,"  which 
were  burnt  at  the  Minist^re  des  Finances  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Commune. 

Professor  Bernard  ten  Brink  is  to  contribute  an 
essay  •*  On  the  Types  of  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  to  the  next  number  of  the 
Chaucer  Society's  "  Essays  on  Chaucer,"  which 
will  probably  appear  in  April. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Dor^  Bible  is  announced 
for  issue  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin, 
in  nine-penny  monthly  parts.  The  cost  for  the 
drawing  and  engraving  alone  of  M.  Dora's  illus- 
trations amounted  to  more  than  ;£^  15,000. 

TTu  publication  of  thi  '•*  Archives  Diploma- 
tiques,**  which  had  been  suspended  during  the 
war  in  France,  is  now  being  continued.  The 
first  number  of  the  new  series  contains  the  diplo- 
matic documents  referring  to  the  w^ar,  carefully 
and  skillfully  classified. 

A  new  edition  of  the  famous  "  Chanson  de  Ro- 
land" has  just  been  published  at  Tours,  by  M. 
L^on  Gautier,  in  three  quarto  parts,  the  last  of 
which  contains  a  second  and  re-revised  text  of  the 
poem.  A  translation  into  modem  French  is  giv- 
en in  the  first  part. 

To  the  EcA'ly  English  Text  Society's  edition  of 
"The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  a.d.  1549,  Mr. 
J.  A.  H,  Murray  will  add  reprints  of  three  unique 
contemporary  tracts  in  the  urenville  Library,  re- 
lating to  the  Protector  Somerset's  expedition, 
and  England's  claim  to  Scotland. 

Some  valuable  data  for  the  history  of  printing 
and  short  studies  on  other  subjects,  are  oeing  is- 
sued at  Cambridge,  by  the  learned  Librarian  of 
the  University,  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw,  under 
the  modest  title  of  "  Memoranda."  No.  4  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw's  investigations  of  the  structure  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  made  before  the  Chaucer  Society 
starteo. 

English  Arthurian  students  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  they  can  get  a  copy  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach's  "Parziral"  and  "  Titurel,"  edited 
by  Karl  Bartsch,  in  three  handy  little  volumes  oC 
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the  "  Deutsche  Clasiker  des  Mittelalters,"  for 
nine  shillings.  All  the  difficult  words  are  ex- 
plained at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  there  is  a  full 
index  of  them  at  the  end.   . 

Two  Scotch  scholars  are  now  editing  the  manu- 
script of  **A  Dictionary  of  the  Anonymous  and 
Pseudonymous  Literature  of  Great  Britian,  in- 
cluding the  works  of  Foreigners  written  in  or 
translated  into  the  English  Language,"  by  the 
late  Samuel  Halkett,  Keep*^'^  ^^  ^^  Advocates* 
Library,  Edinburgh.  The  work  will  contain 
about  20,000  entries,  and  will  be  printed  in  two 
quarto  volumes. 

Thi  L^dgaU  and  Occleve  Society  (London)  is 
to  start,  if  a  hundred  and  fifty  members  at  a  Rui- 
nea  a  year  can  be  got  for  it.  The  first  work  of 
Lydgate's  proposed  is  that  from  "  the  finest  MS. 
of  our  language  written  in  Henry  the  Sixth's 
reign,''  Harleian  2278,  the  Lives  of  St.  Edmund 
and  St.  Fremund.  The  first  work  of  Occleve's 
is  to  be  one  hitherto  unnoticed  by  historians  of 
Enclish  poetry,  a  seemingly  autograph  volume  in 
Bishop  Cosin's  library  at  Durham,  dedicated  to 
one  of  John  of  Gaunt's  daughters,  and  containing 
Occleve's  **  Complaint,"  etc  Subscriber's  names 
are  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Fumivall. 

Elisle  Rectus^  the  geographer,  in  accordance 
with  the  petition  of  several  eminent  Americans,  has 
been  relieved  from  a  confinement  of  eight  months 
at  Brest  as  a  Communist  In  a  letter  dated  at 
Munich,  he  says:  *' Now  that  I  am  free,  I  can 
hardly  realize  tne  thought  of  having  been  kept  so 
long  useless  to  society,  and  far  from  my  wife  and 
children.  But  the  happier  I  feel  to  have  met  them 
again,  the  more  I  am  tnankful  to  those  who  have 
released  me  out  of  that  abyss  of  misery.  You  are 
among  the  friends  who  rendered  me  that  great 
service.  I  thank  you  from  the  depth  of  my  heart, 
and  beg  you  to  be  my  interpreter  near  the  litera- 
ry and  scientific  American  gentlemen  who  came 
forward  to  claim  one  of  their  fellow-workers." 

The  Camden  Society  have  authorized  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner to  form  a  collection  of  documents  illustrating 
the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
1626.  The  partisan  statements  of  the  attack  and 
the  defense  were,  of  course,  widely  promulgated 
at  the  time ;  but  as  the  trial  of  the  case  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  evi- 
dence on  which  each  side  relied  was  not  produc- 
ed. Of  this  evidence,  however,  some  fragments 
have  been  since  published.  But  there  is  so  much 
that  has  never  been  touched,  that  a  complete  doc- 
umentary history  of  the  Duke's  proceedings  in  the 
affairs  wnich  brought  upon  him  the  accusation  of 
the  Commons,  promises  to  be  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  knowledge  of  an  important  period  of 
our  history. 

Lord  Brougham  concludes  his  interesting  Auto- 
biorrafhy  with  the  following  rather  sad  paragraph: 
"  1  f  I  have  imperfectly  performed  my  work;  if 
I  have  appeared  to  dwell  too  profusely  on  some 
subjects,  while  others  of  equal  importance  have 
been  passed  over ;  if  many  statements  have  beeu 
feebly  and  some  inaccurately  rendered,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  I  began  this  attempt  after  I  was 
eighty-three  years  of  age,  with  enfeebled  intel- 
lect, failing  memory,  and  but  slight  materials  by 
me  to  assist  it.  Above  all,  that  there  was  not 
left  one  single  friend  or  associate  of  my  earher 
days  whose  recollections  might  have  aided  mine. 
All  were  dead.     I  alone  survived  of  those  who 


had  acted  in  the  scenes  I  have  here  fidntly  endea- 
vored to  retrace." 

TTie  New  French  Antiquarian  quarterly,  the 
Romania^  starts  with  an  interesting^  and  well-va- 
ried set  of  articles.  Among  them  is  an  amusing 
French  fadiiaUf  written  in  England  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Corpus  Library  at  Cambridge.  This  is  edited  by 
M.  Paul  Meyer ;  and  among  his  proofs  that  the 
French  was  written  in  England,  is  one  that  bears 
strongly  on  the  great  final  e  question  in  Chaucer*s 
text,  namely,  that  the  Anglo-French  writer  often 
did  not  sound  the  final  e,  mough  he  wrote  a  hun- 
dred years  before  Chaucer  was  born.  M.  Meyer 
says  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  final  e  became 
mute  in  English-French  long  before  it  did  in 
France.  This  being  unquestionable,  why  is 
Chaucer  to  be  supposed,  in  1370-1400,  to  nave 
sounded  all  his  final  es  in  the  most  weakening  and 
offensive  place,  the  end  of  the  line? 

The  Camden  Society  (London)  have  added  to 
their  list  of  proposed  publications  a  series  of  let- 
ters addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  during 
his  absence  from  England  oy  his  correspondents 
in  London.  They  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Christie, 
who,  as  will  be  remembered,  called  attention  to 
their  value  as  throwing  considerable  light  upon 
the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  Cabal  Minis- 
try. Another  publication  which  has  been  also 
adopted  by  the  Society,  is  a  journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  the 
First,  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Gardiner  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Library  of  Sir  Rainald  Knightley.  In  his 
"Life  of  Sir  Tohn  Eliot,"  Mr.  Forster  refers  to 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  this  most  important 
Parliament,  the  printed  Journals  being  very  de- 
fective. Although  his  own  publication  of  large 
extracts  from  Eliot's  "Negotium  Posterorum" 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject,  an 
independent  account,  treating  as  it  does  of  much 
which  Eliot  passed  over,  will  still  be  of  no  incon- 
siderable value. 
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754^  Velocity  of  Thought,— '' As  quick  as 
thought"  is  a  common  proverb,  and  probably 
not  a  few  persons  feel  inclined  to  regard  tne  speed 
of  mental  operations  as  beyond  our  powers  of 
measurement  Apart,  however,  from  those  minds 
which  take  their  owners  so  long  in  making  up  be- 
cause they  are  so  great,  rough  experience  clearly 
shows  that  ordinary  thinking  does  take  time ;  and 
as  soon  as  mental  processes  were  brought  to  work 
in  connection  with  delicate  instruments  and  exact 
calculations,  it  became  obvious  that  the  time  they 
consumed  was  a  matter  for  serious  consideration. 
A  well-known  instance  of  this  is  the  "personal 
equation"  of  the  astronomers.  When  a  person 
watching  the  movements  of  a  star  makes  a  signal 
the  instance  he  sees  it,  or  the  instance  it  seems  to 
him  to  cross  a  certain  line,  it  is  found  that  a  defi- 
nite fraction  of  a  second  always  elapses  between 
the  actual  falling  of  the  ima^e  of  the  star  on  the 
observer's  eye,  and  the  making  of  the  signal— a 
fraction  moreover,  varyine  somewhat  with  differ- 
ent observers,  and  with  the  same  observer  under 
differing  mental  conditions.  Of  late  years  consi- 
derable progress  has  been  made  towards  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  this  mental  time.  A  typical 
bodily  action,  involving  mental  effort,  may  be  re- 
garded as  made  up  of  three  terms :  of  sensations 
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traveling  toward  the  brain,  of  processes  thereby 
set  up  within  the  brain/ and  of  resultant  motor 
impulses  traveling  from  the  brain  toward  the 
muscles  which  are  about  to  be  used.  Our  first 
task  is  to  ascertain  how  much  time  is  consumed  in 
each  of  these  terms ;  we  may  afterwards  try  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  the  various  stages  and 
parts  into  which  each  term  may  be  further  sub- 
divided. The  velocity  of  motor  impulses  is  by  far 
the  simplest  case  of  the  three,  and  has  already 
been  made  out  pretty  satisfactorily.  We  can  as- 
sert, for  instance,  that  in  frogs  a  motor  impulse, 
the  message  of  the  will  to  the  muscle,  travels  at 
about  the  rate  of  28  metres  a  second,  while  in  man 
it  moves  at  about  33  metres.  The  method  by 
which  this  result  is  obtained  may  be  described  in 
its  simplest  form  somewhat  as  follows :  The 
muscle  which  in  the  frog  corresponds  to  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  may  be  prepared  with  about  two  inches 
of  its  proper  nerve  still  attached  to  it.  If  a  gal- 
vanic current  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  nerve 
dose  to  the  muscle,  a  motor  impulse  is  set  up  in 
the  nerve,  and  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  follows. 
Between  the  exact  moment  when  the  current 
breaks  into  the  nerve,  and  the  exact  moment  when 
the  muscle  begins  to  contract,  a  certain  time 
elapses.  This  time  is  measured  in  this  way : 
A  blackened  glass  cylinder,  made  to  revolve  very 
rapidly,  is  fitted  with  two  delicate  levers,  the 
points  of  which  just  touch  the  blackened  surface 
at  some  little  distance  apart  from  each  other.  So 
long  as  the  levers  remain  perfectly  motionless, 
they  trace  on  the  revolving  cylinder  two  parallel, 
honzontal,  unbroken  lines ;  and  any  movement 
of  either  is  indicated  at  once  by  an  upward  (or 
downward)  deviation  from  the  horizontal  line. 
These  levers  further  are  so  arranged  (as  may 
readily  be  done)  that  the  one  lever  is  moved  by 
the  entrance  of  the  very  galvanic  current  which 

S'ves  rise  to  the  motor  impulse  in  the  nerve,  and 
us  marks  the  beginning  of  that  motor  impulse ; 
while  the  other  is  moved  by  the  muscle  directly 
this  begins  to  contract,  and  thus  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  muscular  contraction.  Taking  note 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  cylinder  is  revolving, 
it  is  found  th^t  the  mark  of  tne  setting-up  of  the 
motor  impulse  is  always  some  little  distance 
ahead  of  the  mark  of  the  muscular  contraction ;  it 
only  remains  to  be  ascertained  to  what  interval  of 
time  that  distance  of  space  on  the  cylinder  corre- 
sponds. Did  we  know  the  actual  rate  at  which  the 
cylinder  revolves  this  might  be  calculated,  but  an 
easier  method  is  to  bring  a  vibrating  tuning-fork, 
of  known  pitch,  to  bear  very  lightly  sideways  on 
the  cylinder,  above  or  between  the  two  levers. 
As  the  cylinder  revolves,  and  the  tuning-fork  vi- 
brates, tne  latter  will  mark  on  the  former  a  hori- 
zontal line,  made  up  of  minute,  uniform  waves 
corresponding  to  the  vibrations.  In  any  given 
distance,  as  for  instance  in  the  distance  between 
the  two  marks  made  by  the  levers,  we  may  count 
the  number  of  waves.  These  will  give  us  the 
numl>er  of  vibrations  made  by  the  tuning-fork  in 
the  interval ;  and  knowing  how  many  vibrations 
the  tuning-fork  makes  in  a  second,  we  can  easily 
tell  to  what  fraction  of  a  second  the  number  of  vi- 
brations counted  corresponds.  Thus,  if  the  tuning- 
fork  vibrates  100  times  a  second,  and  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  marks  of  the  two  levers  we  count 
ten  waves,  we  can  tell  that  the  time  between  the 
two  marks,  i.e.,  the  time  between  the  setting-up 
of  the  motor  impulse  and  the  beginning  of  the 
muscular  contraction,  was  l-io  of  a  second.    Hav- 


ing ascertained  this,  the  next  step  is  to  repeat  the 
experiment  exactly  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
the  galvanic  current  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
nerve,  not  close  to  the  musde,  but  as  far  off  as 
possible  at  the  furthest  point  of  the  two  inches  of 
nerve.  The  motor  impulse  has  then  to  travel 
along  the  two  inches  of  nerve  before  it  reaches 
the  point  at  which,  in  the  former  experiment,  it 
was  first  set  up.  On  examination,  it  is  found  that 
the  interval  of^  time  elapsing  between  the  setting 
up  of  the  motor  impulse  and  the  commencement 
of  the  muscular  contraction  is  greater  in  this  case 
than  in  the  preceding.  Suppose  it  is  2-ioths  of 
a  second — we  infer  from  this  that  it  took  the  mo- 
tor impulse  i-ioth  of  a  second  to  travel  along  the 
two  inches  of  nerve  :  that  is  to  say,  the  rate  at 
which  it  traveled  was  one  inch  in  i-20th  of  a 
second.  .  .  .  By  a  similar  method  of  obser- 
vation certain  other  conclusions  have  been  arrived 
at,  though  the  analysis  of  the  particulars  is  not 
yet  within  our  reach.  Thus  nearly  all  observers 
are  agreed  about  the  comparative  amount  of  phy- 
siological time  reauired  for  the  sensations  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  toucn.  If,  for  instance,  the  impres- 
sion to  be  signaled  be  an  object  seen,  a  sound 
heard,  or  a  galvanic  shock  felt  on  the  brow,  while 
the  same  signal  is  made  in  all  three  cases,  it  is 
found  that  the  physiological  time  is  longest  in  the 
case  of  sight,  snorter  in  the  case  of  hearing,  short- 
est of  all  in  the  case  of  touch.  Between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  object  seen  (for  instance,  an  elec- 
tric spark)  and  the  making  of  the  signal,  about 
I-6th;  between  the  sound  and  the  signal,  i-5th; 
between  the  touch  and  signal,  I -7th  of  a  second, 
is  found  to  intervene. — Nature, 

A  New  Famt  of  Commutator. — The  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  Engineering  gives  a  description  of 
a  commutator  recently  invented  by  M.  Le- 
quesne. 

When  with  the  same  battery  successively  differ- 
ent effects  are  produced,  or  when  the  action  lasts 
long  enough  to  show  a  sensible  decrease  of  energy, 
the  groupings  of  the  elements  can  be  changed  ac- 
cording to  the  variations  of  power  or  of  resistance. 
The  change  involves  a  marked  loss  of  time  when 
it  is  necessary  to  produce  it  by  maneuvering  the 
wires  of  the  electrodes.  But  one  can  obtain  the 
commutations  for  obtaining  various  groupings  by 
this  simple  movement  of  ahandle.  M.  Lequesne 
is  the  inventor  of  a  commutator  of  this  kind,  and 
M.  leComte  du  Moncel  states, in  his  report  to  the 
Societe  ct encouragement,  that  it  is  more  complete 
and  more  effident  than  the  similar  apparatus  al- 
ready in  use.  M.  Lequesne  gives  to  nis  special 
commutator  the  name  of  Voltam^reiste.  It  is 
composed  essentially  of  a  cylinder,  to  the  surface 
of  which  is  applied  a  series  of  metallic  plates,  di- 
vided up  in  a  particular  manner  with  regard  to  the 
various  systems  of  groupings  of  the  battery,  and 
of  two  systems  of  rubbing  plates  bearing  on  the 
cylinder,  and  in  contact  with  the  divided  plates, 
and  two  different  generators. 

The  one  of  this  series  is  directly  in  connection 
by  wires  with  the  positive  poles  of  the  different 
elements  of  the  battery,  the  other  wth  the  nega- 
tive poles,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  cyl- 
inder in  such  a  manner  to  place  under  the  rubbing 
plates  such  combinations  of  the  divided  plates  to 
obtain  immediately  the  desired  grouping  of  the 
battery. 

To  obtain  the  element  of  quantity  in  the  batte- 
ry it  will  be  suffident  to  bring  under  the  two  se- 
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ries  of  nibbing  plates  two  continuous  metallic 
plates  of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  two  series 
of  rubbers.  The  battery  will  then  work  as  if  it 
were  composed  of  a  single  element,  with  a  sur- 
face equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  elements. 

To  add  all  the  elements  in  tension,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  number  of  metallic  plates  equal  to 
half  the  number  of  the  elements  of  the  battery, 
all  ranged  on  the  same  generator  of  the  cylinder, 
and  of  a  width  sufficient  for  the  plates  of  the  two 
series  to  be  applied  simultaneously  two  by  two. 

Lastly,  to  obtain  a  series,  that  is  to  say,  to  ob- 
tain from  a  battery  of  24  elements  the  current 
which  should  give,  for  example,  a  battery  of  8  ele- 
ments of  threefold  the  surface,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  divided  plates  alternate  from  the  one  to  the 
other  series  of  rubbers  as  many  times  as  there  are 
series  of  elements;  for  instance,  eight  times  in 
the  example  given  above. 

M.  Lequesne  constructs  the  apparatus  for  24 
elements,  and  combines  them  together  when  he 
operates  with  batteries  of  a  greater  number  of  ele- 
ments. He  places  in  his  cylinder  eight  series  of 
plates,  permittine  eight  groupings  by  series,  that 
form  a  battery  of  24  couples. 

Xylols  the  new  Remedy  for  Small-fox, — ^The 
Chemical  News  for  February  16  contains  an  in- 
teresting note  on  this  subject.  It  seems  that  the 
Berlin  Klinische  Wochenschrift  states  that  Dr. 
Zuelzer,  Senior  Physician  at  the  Charit^  Hospital, 
had  there  administered  xylol  in  cases  of  small- 
pox, with  the  most  complete  success.  It  is  given 
m  doses  of  from  3  to  5  drops  for  children,  10  to  15 
drops  for  adults,  every  hour  to  every  three  hours. 
It  is  harmless,  because  as  much  as  a  teaspoonful 
at  a  time  has  been  taken.  The  most  convenient 
form  of  taking  it  is  in  capsules,  as  already  sup- 
plied by  a  Berlin  firm,  and  containing  3,  5,  8,  and 
12  drops  each.  The  specific  action  is  not  yet 
clearl)r  defined,  but  early  information  on  this 
point  is  promised.  The  theory  at  present  is  that 
xylol  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  acts  as  a  dis- 
infectant. The  absolute  purity  of  the  xylol  is  im- 
portant, as  toluol  and  other  analogous  compounds 
do  not  possess  this  peculiar  action,  and  it  seems 
there  are  some  practical  difficulties  in  obtaining 
xylol  absolutely  pure. 

Spectrum  of  the  Aurora, — Although  the  aurora 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  astronomical  pheno- 
menon, yet  it  is  so  intimately  associated  with  sev- 
eral important  solar  phenomena,  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  notice  tnc  results  obtained  during 
the  remarkable  auroral  display  of  February  4. 
The  well-known  green  line  (wave-length  558)  was 
as  usual  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  spec- 
trum, except  that,  where  the  red  streamers  were 
exceptionally  brilliant,  the  ordinarily  faint  red 
band  (wave-length  650)  became  the  brightest. 
Ver^  faint  greenish  and  bluish  bands  appeared, 
having  wave-lengths  530,  510,  and  490  approxi- 
mately. Father  Perry,  who  observed  the  aurora 
at  Stonyhurst,  remarks  that  the  green  line  could 
always  be  detected  even  where  the  unassisted  eye 
failed  to  notice  any  trace  of  auroral  light,  and  he 
suggests  the  "  advisability  of  a  daily  observation 
with  a  small  hand  spectroscope  for  those  who  are 
desirous  of  forming  a  complete  list  of  auroral 
phenomena.  Magnetic  disturbances  are  a  sure 
guide  in  the  case  of  grand  manifestations  of  au- 
rora ;  but  might  not  a  very  slight  aurora  be  ob- 
servable without  the  magnets  being  sensibly  af- 
fected?" 


Tests  far  Deteetingr  StryehHia.—T>T.  Filhol  has  a 
paper  on  this  highly  interesting  subject  in  the 
Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie  for  January, 
1872.  After  having  reviewed  the  various  tests 
described  in  works  of  chemistry,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  as  regards  the  sure  detection  of  this 
alkaloid  in  cases  of  poisoning  it  should  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  solid  state ;  the  alkalinity  of  its  solution 
should  be  ascertained  as  well  as  its  intensely  bit- 
ter taste ;  its  behavior  with  chlorine,  and  its  blue 
coloration  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  add 
and  oxidizing  substances,  should  also  be  seen ; 
while,  lastly,  as  a  very  delicate  reaction,  the  au- 
thor quotes  that,  with  chloride  of  gold,  strychnia 
(in  solution)  yields  immediately  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, which,  although  slowly,  is  yet  formed  in 
solutions  containing  i-io  of  a  -milligrm.  of  the 
alkaloid.  This  precipitate,  and  that  formed  by 
chlorine,  are  at  once  dissolved  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  chromic  acid  being  added,  the 
well-known  blue  coloration  that  strychnia  yields 
with  this  last  reagent  is  produced.  The  presence 
of  alcohol  in  liquids  to  be  tested  for  strychnia 
should  be  avoided. 

TempercUure  of  the  Solar  Photosphere. — Father 
Secchi  has  endeavored  to  maintain  his  startling 
theory,  that  the  solar  photosphere  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  10,000,000**  C.,  against  very  strong  op- 
position in  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  MM. 
Faye,  St.-Claire  Deville,  E.  Becquerel,  Fizeau, 
Vualle,  and  Vicaire,  agree  in  adopting  10,000"  C. 
as  the  probable  superior  limit  of  the  solar  temper- 
ature— an  estimate  falling  far  short  of  the  value 
27,000**  C.  adopted  b^  Sporer,  in  advance  of 
which  again,  at  a  long  interval,  lies  Zollner*s  es- 
timate of  400,000**  C.  But  Secchi  and  Ericsson 
had  been  contending  over  their  rival  estimates  of 
ten-million  and  four-million  degrees  centigrade ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  the  Pans  Aca- 
demy, invited  by  Secchi  to  express  an  opinion, 
adopting  a  value  beyond  comparison  less  than 
the  least  of  the  rival  estimates.  The  result  is  not 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at>  however,  for  Eric- 
sson's value  had  been  obtained  by  an  erroneous 
system  of  observation,  and  Secchi'&  b^  an  erro- 
neous method  of  interpreting  observations  which 
were  in  themselves  sumcientry  trustworlfiy.  The 
views  of  the  Academicians,  being  based  on  a  va- 
riety of  independent  considerations,  acquire  there- 
by additional  weight.  Faye  bases  his  opinion  on 
the  researches  of  Professor  Thomson  ;  Fizeau  ad- 
duces the  experimental  researches  undertaken  b^ 
himself  and  M.  Foucault  into  the  relative  intensi- 
ty of  sunlight,  and  the  light  of  the  electric  spark 
under  various  conditions ;  Vicaire  deduces  his  es- 
timates from  Secchi's  observations ;  and  St.-Claire 
Deville  quotes  his  own  experiments  on  the  heat 
of  the  oxyhydrOgen  flame. 

Jupiter's  Moons. — The  English  Astronomer- 
royal  has  addressed  the  Astronomical  Society  on 
a  question  of  much  importance  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  astronomical  science,  namely,  that 
an  observatory  should  be  set  apart  for  the  exclu- 
sive observation  of  the  phenomena  of  Jupiter's 
satellites.  In  setting  forth  his  reasons,  he  says 
it  is  well  known  to  the  students  of  gravitational 
astronomy  that  the  theory  of  the  movements  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  is  a  very  singular  one,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  among  the  planetary  applica- 
tions of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  The  results 
are  striking ;  but  it  is  especially  the  fourth  satel- 
lite wluch  has  claims  to  attention,  for  it  is  by  ob- 
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servation  of  that  one  of  his  moons  that  the  mass 
of  Jupiter  himself  is  to  be  measured.  Ordinanr 
readers  must  take  this  for  granted ;  but  it  is  weU 
known  to  astronomers  that  in  our  solar  system 
the  mass  of  Jupiter  is  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  the  sun.  The  work  would  not  be  dry  or  dull, 
for,  as  Mr.  Airy  ventures  to  believe,  the  mere 
observations  in  their  beauty,  and  the  incessant 
variation  of  their  character,  would  be  found  very 
interesting.  Is  there  no  well-skilled  amateur 
who  will  devote  himself  to  this  task  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  science?  As  an  additional  induce- 
ment we  mention,  that  the  belts  of  Jupiter  have, 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  exhibited  magnificent 
effects  of  color. 

Navigable  Balio&n, — ^The  trials  of  M.  Dupuy 
de  Ldme  s  balloon  at  Paris  have  been  of  great 
interest,  and  appear  to  have  been  attended  with 
an  amount  of  success  which  is  encouraging.  The 
balloon  is  of  an  elongated  form,  so  that  it  has  a 
horizontal  axis  of  least  resistance,  which  is  main- 
tained parallel  to  the  propelling  force.  The  car 
has  a  huge  rudder,  consisting  of  a  triangular  sail 
of  an  area  of  161  sq.  feet.  In  order  that  this 
rudder  may  act,  it  is  essential  that  the  balloon 
should  not  drift  with  the  wind,  but  should  be 
propelled  at  a  sensible  velocity  relatively  to  it. 
To  effect  this,  a  large  screw  propeller  of  two 
blades  is  employed,  30  feet  diameter,  and  26 
feet  pitch.  Tnis  screw  is  rotated  by  four  or  eight 
men.  According  to  M.  Dupuy  de  L6me*s  calcu- 
lations, the  resistance  of  the  bialloon  at  five  miles 
an  hour  is  24  lbs.,  and  at  that  speed  the  propeller 
should  revolve  twenty-one  times  per  minute,  four 
men  having  power  sufficient  to  work  the  screw  at 
that  S]>eed.  The  balloon,  inflated  with  hydrogen, 
has  a  gross  ascensional  force  of  3^^  to  3^  tons. 
The  total  weight  of  the  balloon  and  apparatus  is  I J^ 
tons,  and  of  the  crew,  stores,  etc.,  \%  tons.  In 
the  experimental  trial  it  was  found  that,  with  the 
screw  working,  the  balloon  did  obey  the  rudder. 
It  was  found  possible  to  direct  the  balloon  at  an 
angle  of  12**  with  the  wind's  direction. 

Tlu  Plants  of  Oregon. — We  learn  from  Silli- 
man's  American  Journal  that  Mr.  Elihu  Hall, 
well  known  as  an  excellent  and  enterprising  col- 
lector, during  the  past  season  made  an  extensive 
collection  of  dried  plants  in  Oregon,  which  are  to 
be  distributed  in  sets  as  soon  as  the  materials  can 
be  put  in  order.  The  full  sets  will  contain  five 
or  six  hundred  species,  and  Mr.  Hall  offers  them 
to  subscribers  at  eight  dollars  per  hundred  speci- 
mens. So  far  as  the  examination  has  gone,  a 
good  number  of  rare  and  interesting,  and  some 
wholly  new  species,  are  brought  to  light.  Plants 
of  this  region  being  far  from  common  in  herbaria 
generally  it  is  thought  that  these  sets  will  at  once 
be  taken,  up. 

Velocity  of  Vision, — Professor  Ogden  Rood  has 
made  experiments  to  ascertain  uie  amount  of 
time  necessary  for  vision,  and  finds  that  an  object 
can  be  distinctly  seen  in  so  small  a  space  of  time 
as  forty  billiontns  of  a  second.  He  saw  clearly, 
for  example,  the  letters  on  a  printed  page,  and 
the  radiatmg  structure  of  the  crystalline  lens  of 
the  eye ;  and  b^  using  a  polariscope,  he  could  see 
the  cross  and  rmgs  rouna  the  axes  of  crystals.  It 
seems  wonderful  that  the  retina  shoula  be  able 
to  retain  and  combine  a  series  of  impressions  in 
forty  billionths  of  a  second ;  but  Professor  Rood 
remarks  that  it  is  not  so  wondeHul  after  all,  if  we 


accept  the  Undulatoij  Theory ;  for,  according  to 
that  theory,  in  four  billionths  of  a  second,  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  the  mean  undulations 
of  light  reach  and  act  on  the  eye. 

"  Mineral  Cottm,^* — ^An  ingenious  inventor  in 
Philadelphia  has  devised  a  wav  of  blowing  a  jet 
of  steam  through  a  current  of  liquid  slag ;  and 
thereby  he  produces  fine  threads  of  slag  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  length,  and  more  or  less  elastic 
To  this  material  he  gives  the  name  "  mineral  cot- 
ton ;"  and  as  it  is  found  to  be  an  admirable  non- 
conductor for  heat,  it  is  to  be  manufactured  in 
quantities,  and  tried  as  padding  for  pipes  and 
steam-boilers,  and  in  places  where  escape  of  heat 
is  to  be  prevented.  Although,  as  descnbed,  pro- 
duced from  slag,  it  has  a  lustrous  white  fiore, 
singularly  like  cotton-wool  from  the  pod.  We 
are  informed  that  its  cost  is  trifling,  and  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a  coating  for  refrigerators  as  well 
as  for  steam-boilers.  Small  quantities  of  similar 
wool,  it  is  said,  are  sometimes  produced  while 
the  blast  is  on,  in  the  Bessemer  steel-converters. 

Cast-Iron  Boilers, — ^A  cast-iron  boiler,  invented 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  brought  into  use 
in  this  country,  and  with  results  which  show  that 
it  has  great  advantages  over  the  ordinary  wrought- 
iron  boiler.  It  occupies  much  less  space,  requires 
less  fuel,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  become  foul  or  to 
explode.  These  are  advantages  worth  consider- 
ation in  a  time  when  steam-engines  are  expected 
to  work  more  and  more  under  mcreased  pressure. 
The  cast-iron  boiler  is  constructed  in  tubular  sec- 
tions, which  are  arched  over  the  fireplace,  and 
vertical  elsewhere,  and  are  connected  in  a  way  to 
allow  of  free  circulation  of  water,  and  of  blowing 
off  and  refilling  at  pleasure.  If  any  portion 
should  become  oefective,  it  can  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  a  new  one  without  disturbing  the 
whole  boiler ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  size  of  the 
boiler  can  be  increased  by  adding  more  sections. 
At  a  foundry  in  Newport,  (Wales,)  the  machinery 
was  formerly  driven  by  a  Lancashire  boiler  of 
which  the  fire-grate  area  was  twenty-seven  square 
feet  The  cast-iron  boiler  used  in  its  place  has 
nearly  the  same  heating  surface  as  the  other,  (the 
difference  being  twelve  feet  only,)  but  its  fire-grate 
area  is  not  more  than  seventeen  square  feet.  The 
Lancashire  boiler  consumed  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred weight  of  coal  in  a  day,  the  cast-iron  boiler 
consumed  sixteen  hundred  weight  only,  yet  did 
quite  as  much  work  as  the  other.  This  boiler 
was  invented  by  J.  A.  Miller,  of  Boston,  U.  S., 
and  a  full  descnption  of  it  is  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, Birmingham. — Chambers's  Jourfial, 

Transplanting  Teeth. — We  mentioned  some 
months  ago  that  a  member  of  the  English  Odon- 
tological  Society  had  succeeded  in  replanting 
teeth  which  had  been  extracted  in  consequence 
of  disease.  To  the  process  by  which  this  was 
accomplished  he  gave  the  name  Reimplantation* 
Another  member  of  the  same  Society  has  now  had 
the  operation  tried  on  himself,  and  with  success. 
The  tooth,  which  had  been  for  some  time  pain- 
fully affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  was 
carefully  pulled  out,  to  prevent  straining  or  tear- 
ing of  the  gum ;  the  dental  canal  was  cleansed, 
the  decayed  part  was  scraped  from  the  crown, 
and  stopping  applied  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
the  tootn  was  replaced  in  its  socket.  The  oper- 
ation lasted  about  half  an  hour ;  for  three  or  four 
hours  there  was  a  dull  aching  pain,  which,  how- 
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ever,  entirely  ceased  before  noon  of  the  following 
day,  though  some  tenderness  remained.  This  in 
turn  disappeared ;  and  by  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
the  replanted  tooth  did  without  difficulty  all  the 
duty  which  a  tooth  is  expected  to  do.  From  this 
it  will  be  understood  that  a  tooth  slightly  diseased 
at  the  root  need  not  be  thrown  away,  and  that 
persons  who  object  to  an  artificial  tootn  may  with 
proper  care  retain  the  teeth  which  nature  gave 
them. 

Sunstroke. — Dr.  Craig,  of  Washington,  in 
making  experiments  on  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body  during  very  hot  weather,  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  great  elevations  of  tem- 
perature accompany  sunstroke  or  heat  apoplexy, 
and  he  things  it  highly  probable  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  heat  of  the  body  rises  above  loo*"  Fahr- 
enheit before  alarming  symptoms  appear. 

Animals  oftfu  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, — 
Mr.  A.  S.  Packard,  junior,  has  given,  in  the 
"American  Naturalist  an  account  of  animals  re- 
cently collected  from  the  above  locahty.  He  says, 
"  that  of  all  the  animals  found  in  caves,  either  in 
this  country  or  Europe,  perhaps  the  most  strange 
and  unexpected  is  the  little  creature  of  which  we 
now  spealc.  It  is  an  Isopod  crustacean,  of  which 
the  pill-bugs  or  sow-bugs  are  examples.  A  true 
species  of  pill-bug  {TUanethes  albus^  Schicklte)  in- 
habits the  caves  of  Camiolia,  and  it  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  this 
group  may  have  become  isolated  in  these  caves 
and  modified  into  its  present  form.  So,  also, 
with  the  blind  Niphargus  stygius  of  Europe, 
allied  to  the  fresh  water  Gammarus,  so  abundant 
in  pools  of  fresh  water.  We  can  also  imagine 
how  a  species  of  Asellus,  a  fresh  water  Isopod, 
could  represent  the  Idoteidse  in  our  caves,  and 
one  may  yet  be  found ;  but  how  the  present  form 
became  a  cave-dweller  is  difficult  of  explanation, 
as  its  nearest  allies  are  certain  species  of  Idotea 
which  are  all  marine,  with  the  exception  of  two 
species :  /.  entomen^  living  in  the  sea  and  also  in 
tne  depths  of  the  Swedish  lakes,  as  discovered  by 
Loven,  the  distinguished  Swedish  naturalist, 
while  a  species  representing  this  has  been  detect- 
ed by  Dr.  Simpson  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan. Our  cave-dweller,  is  nearly  allied  to 
Idotea,  but  differs  in  being  blind,  and  in  other 
particulars,  and  may  be  called  CacitbUa  stygia. 
It  was  found  creeping  over  the  fine  sandy  bot- 
tom, in  company  with  the  Campodea,  in  a  shallow 
pool  of  water  four  or  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cave. 

Fatal  Dose  of  Chloral  Hydrate.'-Ux.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  P.R.S.,  has  had  reprinted  from 
the  British  Association  Reports  for  1871 
his  own  special  report  on  the  physiologjoal 
action  of  organic  chemical  compounds.  This 
is  a  most  valuable  and,  we  need  not  say, 
most  interesting  paper.  It  deals  with  seve- 
ral substances,  and  first  of  all  comes  chloral 
hydrate.  He  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  what 
is  a  dangerous  and  what  a  fatal  dose  of  chloral 
hydrate.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  has  been 
able  first  to  arrive  on  this  point  is,  that  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  the  hydrate  that  can  be  borne 
at  one  dose  bears  some  proportion  to  the  weijdit 
of  the  animal  subjected  to  its  influence.  The 
rule,  however,  does  not  extend  equally  to  animals 
of  any  and  every  class.  The  proportion  is  prac- 
tically the  same  in  the  same  classes,  but  there  is 
no  actual  imiversality  of  rule.    A  mouse  weigh- 


ing  from  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
wiU  be  put  to  sleep  by  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
the  hydrate,  and  will  be  killed  liy  a  grain.  A 
pigeon  weighing  twelve  ounces  will  be  put  to  sleep 
Dy  two  grains  of  the  hydrate,  and  will  be  killed 
by  five  grains.  A  guinea-pi^  weighing  sixteen 
ounces  will  be  put  by  two  grams  into  deep  sleep, 
and  by  five  grains  into  fatal  sleep.  A  rabbit 
weighmg  eighty-eight  ounces  will  oe  thrown  by 
thirty  grains  into  deep  sleep,  and  by  sixty  grains 
into  fatal  sleep.  The  human  subject,  weighing 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  will  be  made  by  ninety  grains 
to  pass  into  deep  sleep,  and  by  one  hunared  and 
forty  grains  into  a  sleep  that  will  be  dangerous ; 
finally,  he  concludes  that  a  dose  of  180  grains  is 
a  fatd  dose. 
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Art  Discoveries  in  Italy. — "A  year  has  pass- 
ed," writes  the  Naples  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Athenaumi  "  since  Cav.  Cavallari,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Commission  of 
Palermo,  discovered  amon^rst  the  ruins  of  the 
largest  Temple  of  Selinuntium  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which,  on  account  of  its  historical  interest, 
has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
During  the  last  month,  Cav.  Cavallari  has  dis- 
covered a  necropolis,  hitherto  unknown,  on  the 
side  of  Manicalunga,  the  sepulchres  of  which  con- 
tained many  painted  vases  of  the  highest  value. 
Still  more  recent  information  tells  us  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  theatre  of  Selinuntium,  of  which  no 
record  remains,  no  apparent  trace  existed,  and 
which  now  for  the  first  time  has  been  brought  to 
light  between  the  city  and  the  necropolis.  Tra- 
velers in  Sicily  will,  therefore,  have  another  ob- 
ject of  interest  this  season.  The  results  of  the 
excavations  in  Pompeii,  too,  have  been  more  than 
usually  important.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
month  one  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grand-Duchess  Olga  of  Russia,  when  a  pave- 
ment of  Greek  marble,  decorated  with  paintings 
of  various  figures,  was  discovered.  Tne  Com- 
mendatore,  Fiorelli,  considers  that  it  represents 
the  scene  of  an  ancient  tragedy — the  Niobe. 
This  is  the  first  painting  on  marble  that  has  been 
found  In  Pompeii,  says  the  Unitd  Nationale^  for 
those  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Museum  came 
from  Herculaneum.  During  the  excavation  re- 
ported above,  there  were  found  also  several 
bronze  vases,  and  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  also  of 
bronze,  belonging  to  a  large  statue  of  For- 
tune, which  was  carried  off  by  the  Pompeians. 
Two  sepulchres  have  also  been  recently  found, 
each  containing  a  skeleton.  One  was  formed  of 
fragments  of  amphorae,  which  covered  the  skele- 
ton from  the  heaa  to  the  knees ;  on  this  rested  a 
lajrge  stone,  in  the  corner  of  which  was  engraved, 
as  with  steel,  the  letter  C.  Both  bodies  lay  from 
west  to  east.  Near  at  hand  were  discovered 
some  human  bones,  buried  apparently  in  the 
earth.  Signor  Fiorelli  imagines  tnat  they  are  the 
remains  of  the  companions  of  Spartacus,  but  ab- 
stains from  giving  a  decided  opinion  until  archaeo- 
logists have  determined  the  epoch  of  some  tiles 
and  amphorae  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Archaeology  and  Fine  Arts. 

Paraffin  for  Casts.-^A  correspondent  of  the 
Athenaum  writes :  "In  view  of  the  approaching 
Royal  Academy  and  IntematioMd  Exhibitionsy  it 
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may  be  worth  while  to  draw  the  attention  of 
sculptors  to  the  use  of  paraffin  for  saturating  the 
surface  of  plaster-of-paris  casts,  instead  of  em- 
ploying stearine,  or  clogging  them  with  coats  of 
paint.  Paraffin,  from  its  comparatively  unchange- 
able nature,  its  few  chemical  affinities,  {parum 
affinisy )  the  variety  obtained  from  peat  or  mineral 
tar,  indeed,  having  been  tried  for  ages  by  expo- 
sure to  all  sorts  ofcosmical  vicissitudes,  seems,  h 
priori^  more  likely  to  be  durable  in  color  and 
other  qualities  than  stearine.  It  softens  at  no**, 
melts  at  130'',  and  is  then  easily  applied,  in  one  or 
more  dressings,  to  casts  made  previously  warm 
in  an  oven  or  on  a  covered  stove.  It  imparts  to 
the  plaster  an  agreeable  appearance  of  subdued 
transparency,  combined  with  solidity,  far  prefer- 
able to  the  effects  produced  by  stearine.  The 
casts  soon  accjuire  an  ivory-like  tone,  and  their 
surface  is  destitute  of  any  greasy  feel,  or  any  un- 
pleasant glare ;  unlike  those  dipped  in  stearine, 
they  do  not  appear,  after  a  trial  of  many  months, 
to  turn  yellow — moreover,  paraffin  is  very  cheap. 
Of  course  the  casts  to  be  treated  with  it  must  be 
clear  to  begin  with,  and  any  seams  should  be 
neatly  finished  off.  When  properly  saturated  for 
half  an  inch  or  less  in  depth  from  the  surface,  the 
paraffined  casts  are  smooth  and  drv  to  the  touch, 
so  that  dust,  if  it  gathers  upon  them,  does  not 
adhere  to  them,  but  may  be  removed  by  a  fine 
brush,  or  may  be  washed  off  with  a  soft  sponge 
and  cold  water,  either  with,  or  better,  without 
soap.  Warm  or  hot  water  makes  them  adhesive, 
melts  the  parafHn,  exposes  the  pores  of  the  plas- 
ter, and  causes  dirt  to  sink  into  the  surface  in 
patches  or  streaks.  Any  exposure  to  undue  fire 
neat  or  solar  heat  also  affects  them  injuriously, 
and,  of  necessity,  oily  dusters  or  greasy  fingers 
will  soil  them.  With  care,  however,  they  may  be 
kept,  even  in  London  houses,  without  tne  hide- 
ous covering  of  a  glass  shade.  This  process  of 
paraffining  casts  appears  to  be  admirably  suited 
for  works  intended  for  public  exhibition,  which 
are  necessarily  subjected  to  the  influence  of  many 
atmospheric  impurities.  It  not  only  enables 
them  to  be  preserved  in  a  comparatively  clean 
state,  but  it  substitutes  for  the  dull,  cold,  and 
ghastly  whiteness  of  the  raw  plaster  an  agreeable 
hue,  substance,  and  surface.  The  suj^gestion  of 
this  use  of  paraffm  was  made  by  ProfT  Marshall, 
and  it  has  been  practically  tested  by  Mr.  Thorny- 
croft  and  his  son." 

Art  Circles  have  a  fresh  excitement  in  the  pre- 
sumed discovery  in  Paris  of  an  original  Raphael. 
He  painted  three  representations  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Child,  one  original  and  two  duplicates. 
One  of  the  latter  is  in  Italy,  and  the  other  in 
Rome ;  but  the  former  disappeared  from  Italy  75 
years  ago  and  has  never  been  seen  since.  And  it 
IS  this  lost  picture  which  is  now  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered,  and  the  intrinsic  evidence  which 
itself  furnishes  is  very  strong  in  favor  of  the  pre- 
sumption. Even  to  one  who  is  not  a  connoisseur 
it  presents  all  the  marks  of  Raphael's  best  style ; 
the  Babe  indeed  should  seem  to  be  such  as  no  one 
but  Raphael  could  paint.  The  Virgin  is  perfect 
from  her  forehead  down ;  but  the  upper  part  of 
her  head,  indeed  all  the  upper  part  of  the  picture, 
is  sadly  imperfect.  ITiere  nave  been  made,  appa- 
rently, some  wretched  attempts  to  restore  tnat 
portion,  and  even  to  modify  the  form  and  color  of 
the  Virgin's  hair.  A  thick  crust  of  superficial 
coloring  rests  like  a  cap  on  the  head  and  brow ; 


and  it  is  thought  that  its  removal  will  reveal  the 
original  touches  of  the  artist. 

A  few  weeks  af^  a  farm  servant  dug  up  in  a  field 
near  Kilbride,  Scotland,  a  mass  of  200  old  silver 
coins.  Some  were  coins  of  the  reicn  of  Edward 
VI.,  others  of  Elizabeth,  James  f.,  Charles  I., 
and  one  or  two  were  Scotch,  and  one  Spanish. 
Within  the  last  few  years  several  ancient  remains 
and  objects  of  one  sort  and  another  have  been  ac- 
cidentally turned  up  in  the  same  locality,  orbecome 
exposed  after  heavy  rains.  A  process  of  denuda- 
tion is  evidently  going  on  in  the  district,  which  is 
on  a  slope,  and  the  fields  about  seem  to  be  rich  in 
antiquarian  and  archaeological  remains. 

Mr,  IVm.  IV,  Story^  the  American  sculptor,  is 
assodated  with  Prince  Odescalchi,  Professor  Lig- 
nano,  and  others,  on  the  commission  for  the 
archajologic  exploration  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber. 
Their  operations  will  be  conducted  simultaneously 
with  those  for  diking  the  river  for  the  protection 
of  Rome  ag^ainst  periodical  inundations.  All  ob- 
jects found  will  be  placed  in  a  special  national  mu- 
seum. TTie  members  of  the  committee  are  to  re- 
ceive no  remuneration  of  any  kind. 

The  art  0/  petrifying  the  human  body  is  said  to 
have  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection  at  the  hands 
of  Italian  professors.  ITiey  can  render  the  body 
like  stone,  or  by  immersion  in  certain  liquids  it 
seems  only  to  be  asleep.  Gozini  of  Genoa  has  a 
curious  museum  of  humanity  petrified,  well  worth 
seeing.  The  ancients  mummified,  but  that  chang- 
ed the  appearance,  while  this  process  leaves  the 
subject  life-like  in  appearance.  The  body  of  Maz- 
zini  is  to  be  so  preserved. 

M,  Dcmetrio  Salazaroy  the  Inspector  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Naples,  is  about  to  publish,  in 
thirty  parts,  at  15J.  eacli,  a  series  of  photographs 
and  chromolithographs  of  the  art-monuments  of 
Southern  Italy,  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  is  the  first  great  attempt  of  its 
kind,  and  is  intended  to  show  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Italian  art  from  its  earliest  rise. 

Munichy  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  now  contains 
one  hundred  and  fifty  photographic  establishments 
engaged  exclusively  in  manufacturing  illustrations 
for  book  publishers^  photography  in  this  connec- 
tion having  krgely  supplanted  the  lithographic 
industry  of  the  city.  Of  these  establishments  the 
two  largest  employ,  each,  over  one  thousand 
wt)rkmen. 

Rudis  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  collection  of  celebrated  women  on  the 
Terrace  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  Louvre,  to  have  the  damage  restor- 
ed which  was  produced  by  bullets  at  the  time  of 
the  entry  of  the  troops  into  Paris  in  May  last. 
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Jndividuaiity  in  Drecuns, — Men  of  consummate 
activity,  even  when  imaginative,  are  sound  and 
heavy  sleepers,  such  as  Napoleon  was  ;  and  in 
sound  and  heavy  sleep  there  is  no  dreaming.  But 
in  the  imaginative,  as  such,  sleep  is  so  light  that 
nothing  but  a  slight  film  severs  them  from  the 
outer  world ;  and  in  light  sleep,  dreaming  is  never 
for  an  instant  intermitted.  The  life  of  the  imagi- 
native is  a  failure,  a  disenchantment,  a  stenle 
idealism.  It  is  well  that  sleep  should  bring  them 
in  dreams  one  of  sundry  compensations.     Not 
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that  the  dreaming  of  the  imaginative  in  their  brief 
and  feverish  slumbers  is  joyous — far  from  it ;'  but 
it  satisfies  their  hunger  for  movement.     A  morbid 
conscientiousness  is  commonly  an  accompaniment 
of  the   imaginative  temperament.     And  there  is 
one  sin  which  men  of  imagination  conceive  them- 
selves in  dreams  to  be  alwavs  committing— divulg- 
ing some  secret,  some  hidden  deep  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  their  souls.     In  dreams,  likewise — and 
in  dreams  exclusively — they  feel  the  utmost  bit- 
terness of  remorse.     There  are  few  more  striking 
features  of  dreams  than  that  dreams,  while  repro- 
ducing the  past,  restore  the  feelings  which  we  nad 
in  connection  with  any  particular  phase  or  event 
of  the  past.     If  we  dream  of  our  childhood,  we 
have  the  feelings  of  our  childhood  ;  if  of  our  youth, 
we  have  the  feelings  of  our  youth.     Awake,  we 
can  recall  the  past  by  memory,  but  not  by  feel- 
ing ;  so  that,  in  truth,  we  can  not,  awake,  be  said 
to  renew  to  ourselves  that  season  of  enchantment 
at  all.    Asleep,  we  roll  the  years  back,  and  have 
again,  when  dreaming  of  days  long  gone  by,  the 
emotions  of  youth  or  of  childnood.     It  looks  as  if 
there  were  a  profoundcr,  more  potent  memory 
than  the  memory  of  the  mind,  and  as  if  the  soul 
never  forgot  what  it  had  once  felt,  though  the 
mind  may  often  forget  that  which  it  has  surveyed 
with  the  keenest  attention.     As  related  to  the 
great  question  of  immortality,  this  point  is  of  su- 
preme importance.      We  are  inclmed  to  pride 
ourselves  on  our  intellect,  its  treasures,  its  achieve- 
ments— to  boast  of  our  reason  as  our  divinest  pre- 
rogative.    But  our  intellect  decays,  and  our  rea- 
son grows  feeble  and  confused.     Our  soul,  how- 
ever, in  dreams,  has  an  undying,  an  undiminished 
freshness,  as  if  ever  in  sympathetic  commune  with 
the  invisible,  which  is  its  kingdom  and  its  home. 
Dreams,  therefore,  victoriously  oppose  psychical 
.  identity  in  its  most  various  aspects  to  a  vulgar 
Materialism.     Frequent   is  the  debate  whether 
dreams  have  any  bearing  on  the  immediate  future 
— whether  they  have  a  prophetic  significance,  and 
whether  in  the  fulfillment  of  seeming  prognostics 
there  is  more  than  mere  coincidence.     Assuredly 
it  is  not  foolish  to  deem  dreams  prophetic  because 
we  may  err  in  interpreting  them,  and  to  talk  of 
coincidence  is  merely  to   employ  a  meaningless 
word.     Let  dreams,  however,  be  the  predictions 
and  the  preludes  of  the  immediate  future  or  not, 
they  dart — and  that  is  better — a  holy  and  consol- 
ing ray  into  the  remotest  futurity.     We  knpw 
from  our  psychical  identity  in  dreams,  and  from  its 
countVess  transfigurements,  that  we  shall  be  di- 
vinely and  forever  awake  when    the  dreams  of 
earth  are  no  more.     Doth  God  sleep  ?      Doth 
God  dream  ?     If  God  sleeps  not,  dreams   not, 
could  the  universe  be  so  rich  in  beauty,  or  could 
there  be  grander  and  grander  mysteries  ?     The 
German,  Schubert,  has   written  an    interesting 
work  on  "The  Symbolism  of  Dreaming,"  which 
ventures  into  a  region  tliat  English  authors  sel- 
dom approach.     In  the  works  of  Richter,  also, 
there  are  many  suggestive  hints  on  the  subject  of 
dreams — a  subject  well  suited  to  Richter*s  singu- 
lar genius. — Freeligkt, 

M,  Thiers, — M.  Thiers  has  now  entered  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  having  been  born  on  the  isth 
of  April,  1797.  The  registration  of  his  birth 
runs  thus :  *'  Year  V.  of  the  French  Republic 
one  and  indivisible,  the  29th  Germinal,  at  five 
o'clock,  before  us  public  officer  of  the  municipality 
of  Midy,  canton  of  Marseilles,  and  before  the 


bttreau  de  Piiat'Civil^  appeared  the  citizen  Marie 
Simeon  Bostan,  medical  officer  and  accoucheur, 
residing  Rue  Laterale  du  Cour  Isle  IJ4,  house  6, 
who  presented  us  a  boy,  at  whose  birth  he  had 
assisted,  and  who,  according  to  him,  was  bom  on 
the  26th  of  the  present  month  at  two  hours  one 
tenth  the  son  of  the  *  Citoyenne  Marie- Magde- 
leine-Amie  et  du  citoyen  Pierre- Louis- Marie 
Thiers,'  proprietor,  now  absent,  and  in  the  house 
inhabitea  by  the  woman  brought  to  bed,  situated 
Rue  des  Petits-P^res,  No.  15,  Isle  Cinq;  to 
which  bov  the  christian  names  of  Marie-Toscph- 
Louis-Adolphe  have  been  given ;  of  which  we 
make  act  in  presence  of  the  citizens  Pierre  Pous- 
sel,  proprietor,  and  Jeanne  Imbert,  coiflfeuse,  Ut- 
ing  m  tne  same  street,  the  second  of  whom  de- 
clares she  can  not  write,  and  we  have  signed 
with  the  first,"  etc.  Follow  signatures — **  P. 
Poussel,  Rostan,  and  I.  Jourdan." 

THE  APPIAN  WAY. 

Here  slumbers  Rome,  among  her  broken  tombs. 
With  few  inscriptions  save  the  constant  blooms. 
By  kindly  nature  on  their  altars  cast, 
A  funeral  highway  stretching  down  the  past. 

The  dust  of  glory  all  around  me  lies, 

The  ashes  of  dead  empires  and  their  kings, 

I  hear  no  voice  save  what  from  out  the  skies 
The  lark  shakes  down  from  his  invisible  wings. 

Where  slept  a  Caesar,  now  the  owlet  hides, 

A  silent  spirit  till  the  day  has  fled ; 
Here  gleams  the  lizard,  there  the  viper  elides, 

The  steadfast  guests  of  the  patriaan  dead. 

A  funeral  aspect  fills  the  whole  campaign, 

Their  tomb-like  flocks  the  distant  mounds  dis- 
close, 

Like  scattered  blocks  of  granite  on  the  plain. 
The  dovc-hued  oxen  Virgil  sang,  repose. 

All  Rome  to-day  sits  on  the  buried  past, 

Her  later  walls  with    sculpturea   blocks   are 
flecked. 

The  spoilers  toiled  for  ages  fierce  and  fast, 
llien  left  the  rest  to  ruin  and  neglect. 

And  still  beneath  their  tread  what  wonders  lie ! 

Brave  statues  of  the  godlike,  and  their  gods. 
And  columns  that  might  corridor  the  sky. 

Yet  scarce  a  spade  upturns  the  shallow  clods  ! 

7*.  Buchanan  Read, 

Cannes  and  the  Isles  of  Lerins. — No  one  has 
seen  the  coast  of  Provence  in  its  beauty  who  has 
not  seen  it  from  the  sea.  A  sail  to  the  isles  of  Le- 
rins reveals  for  the  first  time  the  full  glory  of 
Cannes  even  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  most  keen- 
ly the  large  picturesqueness  of  its  landscapes,  the 
delicate  coloring  of  its  distant  hills,  the  splendor 
of  its  sunsets.  As  one  drifts  away  from  the  shore, 
the  circle  of  the  Maritime  Alps  rises  like  the  frame- 
work of  some  perfect  picture,  the  broken  outline  of 
the  Estrelles  to  the  left  contrasting  with  the  cloud- 
capped  heights  above  Turbia,  snow-peaks  peeping 
over  the  further  slopes  between  them,  delicate 
lights  and  shadows  falling  amonjg  the  broken  coun- 
try of  the  foreground,  Cannes  itself  stretching  its 
bright  line  of  white  along  the  shore.  In  the  midst 
of  the  bay,  the  centre  as  it  were  of  this  exquisite 
landscape,  lie  the  two  isles  of  Lerins.  With  Uie 
larger,  that  of  St.  Marguerite,  romance  has  more 
to  do  with  than  history,  and  the  story  of  the 
'*  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,"  who  was  so  long  a 
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prisoner  in  its  fortress,  is  fast  losing  the  nijrstery 
which  made  it  dear  even  to  romance.    The  lesser 
and  more  distant  isle,  that  of  St.  Honorat,  is  one 
of  the  great  historic  sites  of  the  world.     It  is  the 
starting  point  of  European  monasticism,  whether 
in  its  I^tin,  its  Teutonic  or  its  Celtic  form,  for  it 
was  by  Lerins  that  the  monasticism  of  Egypt  first 
penetrated  into  the  West.     The  devotees  whom 
the  fame  of  Antony  and  of  the  Coenobites  of  the 
Nile  had  drawn  in  crowds  to  the  East  returned  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  to  found  similar  re- 
treats  in  the  isles  which  line  the  coasts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean.  The  sea  took  the  place  of  the  desert, 
but  the  type  of  monastic  life  which  the  solitaries 
had  found  in  Egypt  was  faithfully  preserved.  The 
Abbot  of  Lerins  was  simply  the  chief  of  some 
thousands  of  religious  devotees,  scattered  over  the 
island  in  solitary  cells,  and  linked  together  by  the 
common  ties  of  obedience  and  prayer.     Nothing 
could  l>e  more  unlike  the  latter  monasticism  of  St. 
Benedict,  as  it  gradually  spread  over  the   Latin 
world  ;  but  by  a  curious  concurrence  of  events  the 
cuenobitic  life  of  Lerins  was  long  preserved  in  a 
remote  comer  of  Christendom.     Patrick,  the  most 
famous  of  its  scholars,  transmitted  its  type  of 
monasticism  to  the  Celtic  Church  which  he  found- 
ed in  Ireland,  and  the  vast  numbers,  the  asceti- 
cism, the  loose  organization  of  such  abbevs  as  those 
of  Bangor  or  Armagh  preserved  to  the  twelfth 
century  the  essential  characteristics  of  Lerins. 
Nor  is  this  all  in   historical  importance.     What 
lona  is  to  the  eccleciastical  history  of  Northern 
England,  what  Fuldaand  Monte  Casino  are  to  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany  and   Southern 
Italy,  that  the  Abbot  of  St.  Honorat  became  to 
the  Church  of  Southern  Gaul.     For  nearly  two 
centuries,   and  tliosc    centuries    of  momentous 
change,  when  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  Empire 
threatened  civilization  and  Christianity  with  ruin 
like  its  own,  the  civilization  and  Christianity  of  the 
great  district  between  the  Loire,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees  rested  mainly  on  the  Abbey  of  Le- 
rins.   Sheltered  by  its  insular  position  from  the 
ravages  of  the  barbaric  invaders  who  poured  down 
on  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Garonne,  it  exercised  over 
Provence  and  Aquitaine  a  supremacy  such  as  lona 
till  the  Synotl  of  Whitby  exerdsed  over  Northum- 
bria.     All  the  more  illustrious  sees  of  Southern 
Gaul  were  filled  by  prelates  who  had  been  reared 
at  Lerins  ;  it  gave  to  Aries,  for  instance,  in  sue- 
cession  Hilary,  Cssarius,   and  Virgilius.      The 
voice  of  the  Church  was  found  in  that  of  its  doc- 
tors ;  the  famous  rule  of  faith,  "quod  ubique, 
quod  semper,  <^uod  ab  omnibus,"  is  the  rule  of 
Vincent  of  Lerms  ;  Salvian  painted  the  agony  of 
the  dying  Empire  within  its  oounds  in  its  book  on 
the  government  of  God ;  the  long  fight  of  semi- 
Pelagianism  against  the  sterner  ck>ctrines  of  Au- 
gustin  was  chiefly  waged  from  St.  Honorat. — So/' 
urday  Review. 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Statet.— The  fol- 
lowing  statement  of  exports  and  imports  for  the 
calendar  year  1871  is  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  The  values  are  all  expressed  in  specie  : 
Imports  of  merchandise,  J  72, 509,3 14  dols. ;  im- 
ports of  specie  and  l>uUion,  17,399,415  dols.; 
total  imports,  589,908,729  dols.  Exports,  do- 
mestic, merchandise,  445,542,607  dols. ;  exports, 
foreign  merchandise,  14,789,007  dols.;  total  ex- 
ports, merchandise,  460,331,614  dols.     Exports, 


domestic  bullion  and  specie,  6^,632,342  dols. ;  ex- 
ports, foreign  bullion  and  speae,  12,009,128  dols.  ; 
total  exports,  bullion  and  specie,  77,641,470  dols. 
Total  exports,  537,973,084  dols. ;  excess  of  im- 
ports, 51,935,645  dols.  If  we  leave  out  of  view 
imports  and  exports  of  foreign  spede  and  bul- 
lion, and  regard  exports  of  domestic  specie  and 
bullion  as  we  would  grain,  cotton,  or  any  other 
product  of  domestic  mdustry,  the  account  will 
stand  as  follows :  Total  imports  of  merchandise, 
572,509,^14  dols.  ;  total  exports  of  merchandise, 
460,331,614  dols. ;  exports,  domestic,  specie  and 
bullion,  65,632,342  dols. ;  total  exports,  525,963,- 
956  dols. ;  adverse  balance,  46,545,358  dols.  The 
foreign  specie  and  bullion  accounts  stand  as  fol- 
loi%'s:  Imports,  17,399,415  dels.;  exports,  12,- 
009,128  dols. ;  excess  of  imports,  5,390,287  dels. 

Belgian  Lunatic  Asylums. — A  private  asylum 
in  Belgium  appears  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  hideousness  and  horror,  and  is  as  superior  to 
the  prisons  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  in   the  dark 
ages  as  "homicidal  mania*'  to  the  old-fashioned 
crime  of  murder.     A  correctional  court  is  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  taking  e\ndence  respecting  the 
management  of  one  of  these  privileged  institu- 
tions for  the  cart  of  the  insane,  and  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  decide  whether  the  managing  superin- 
tendent oi^a  keeper  who  owns  the  facetious  name 
of  Spellekens  deserves  the  palm.     Among  many 
other  similar  performances  of  that  pleasant  fellow 
Spellekens,  his  manner  of  persuading  patients  to 
eat  faster  may  be  mentioned  with  admiration.     It 
consisted  simply  of  hitting  them    hard    in  the 
face.     On  one  occasion  a  patient  who  walked  too 
slowly  was  pitched  downstairs  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.     When  the  poor  creatures  were  tak- 
ing exercise  on   the  corridors,   Spellekens   was 
wont  to  accelerate  their  pace  by  pricking  them  on 
the  back  with  a  cobbler's  awl.     One  patient  lost 
both  his  feet  by  being  turned,  ^without  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  with  smickles  round  his  legs,  into 
the  yard,  and  being  left  to  hobble  about  ankle- 
deep  in  snow,  in  the  depth  of  winter.    A  lady,  who 
had  been  placed  under  restraint  after  puerperal 
fever,  remained  for  eight  months  in  a  cell.     An- 
other patient  was  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon. 
Spellekens  amused  himself  with  jumping  in  a  pair 
ot  heavy  wooden  shoes  on  the  poor  lady's  hare 
feet  because  she  declined  to  put  on  a  strait-waist- 
coat.    The  doctor  never  visited  her,  but  told  her 
husband  she  was  not  cured.     He  could  not  tell 
the  magistrate  why  she  was  treated  as  a  maniac, 
but  he  supposed  it  was  because  she  w.a5  "excit- 
ed,"    One  of  the  practical  jokes  of  the  amiable 
Spellekens  was  to  stick  needles  into  the  cane-l>ot- 
tomed  chairs  on  which  the  patients  were  allowed 
to  sit     It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  the  doctor 
pleaded,  by  way  of  exculpation,  that  he  had  some- 
times omitted  to  visit  his  patients  for  a  quarter  of 
a  year.  When  the  inspectmg  magistrates  arrived, 
having  previously  announced  their  coming,  the 
asylum  was  carefully  prepared  for  their  reception  ; 
the  patients  were  washed  and  dressed,  and  the 
straw  pallets,  on  which  they  lay  huddled  together 
in  a  heap  of  filth,  were  covered  over  with  mat- 
tresses and  pillows.     And  this  state  of  things  had 
been  going  on  for  eight  years,  and  when  a  patient 
complained    the   inspectors  went  away  satisfied 
with  the  doctor's  remark,  that  "  lunatics  always 
found  fault." 


